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T being the lot of few, compared with the multitude, to be placed in a ſtation that 

facilitates any conſiderable degree of knowledge, every method taken to advance im- 

provement is doubtleſs laudable, and ſhould merit the approbation of the public: the 

utility of propagating what the ancients taught, and the moderns improved, muſt be 
obvious to thoſe who are entruſted with the care of health and life; many of whom are deſ- 
titute of the means of acquiring this neceſſary information. To remove this impediment in 
ſome degree, hath been the aſſiduous endeavour of the Editor in the following ſheets; and 
he flatters himſelf that his attempt may be the means of exciting tome abler perſon to im- 
prove upon his plan, and carry it much nearer to perfection. Mean while, if it enables 
thoſe for whom it is deſigned to extend their knowledge in the art they profeſs, he ſhall 
be fully ſatisfied with having ſucceeded fo far. 


That many books embarraſs, rather than improve, is acknowledged; but an additional 
publication, which, in affording general inſtructions, enables the reader to /e/e&, rather 
than increaſe his volumes, cannot juſtly be ranked in this predicament, In the courſe of the 
following pages, each reſpective article will terminate with a reference to ſome of the moſt 
eminent writers on the ſubject. . e no 

It would be needleſs to apologize for publiſhing a Work of this kind in the alphabetical 
order, when it is conſidered for whom it is principally deſigned. Syſtematic productions 
are doubtleſs the belt adapted for a ſtudent's regular purſuit ; but ſpeedily to aſſiſt the me- 
mory in practical reſearches, alphabetical digeſts juſtly claim the preference. 

Hippocrates was the firſt who methodized the healing art, by reducing his knowledge to 
a plain and uſeful ſyſtem : to add luſtre to his merit, he firſt made public what hitherto 
had been confined to the families of ſome of his predeceflors ; he hath deſcribed, with ele- 
gance and accuracy, molt of the diſeaſes that are now known ; the names by which he called 
them were the ſame as thoſe now in uſe; and his peculiar excellency conſiſted in deſcribin 
the diagnoſtics and prognoſtics of diforders. The following is a liſt of the diſeaſes upon 
which Hippocrates hath given us his inſtructions. ot. 

Abſceſſes Ds 


| Carus | Dyſentery 
Achores Cataphora Diſpnœa 
Alopecia | Cachexy Dyſury 2 
Anaſarca Catarrh ; | Ears, pains in the 
Anchyloſis a ſalt —— redundant moiſture in the 
Anus, inflamed „5 a nitrous ringing in the 
hard tubercles of or near the {| —— a ſharp | —— tubercles about the 
Appetite, canine | ——— a hot | . Ecchymoſis from contuſion 
—- loſs of [ a ſuffocative Empyema | 
Aphthæ | Caries | . Emproſthotonos 
Apolepſis Cheek, a ſphacelus of the Epilepſy 
Apoplexy 3 * Chilblains _ 9 in children 
Arms, ſhortneſs of the Cholera morbus Epinyctides 
Aſcarides N a dry Eryſipelas 
Aſthma — a moiſt Eruption on the ſkin 
Auante Chalk-ſtones in the joints Evil 
Baldneſs Cough Eye, diſtortion of the 
Barrenneſs Coryza — bleared 
Biles Es Coma | ——-dry-bleared 
Bladder, tubercles in the | 25 vigil ——— Clouds in the 
Blood, ſpitting of Contractions of the fibres ——— Cicatrices in the 
vomiting 5 Convulſions — pearls in the 
Blotches, red, on the legs, from ſitting || Conſumption, of the whole body —— white ſpots in the 
by the fire 1. — iſchiadic ——— ruptured 
Brain, concuſſion of the — — nephritic — exulcerated 
ruptured veſſels in the _ |] Colour, bad inflamed 
Breath, fœtid ' ||] Crookedneſs || — dry inflammation of the 
ſtraitneſs of the Deafneſs | Eye-lids 
Buboes | Delirium | excreſcences on the 
Carbuncle peg , 22 or rheum _ | —- tumid outward 
3 iſordered iarrhœa - coaleſcence of the 
Catamenia natural Dreams, frightful [—— ſcabby 
Catoche og Dumbneſs ————- tumours on the | 
Cancers ; | LES a Face, 
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Face, hard tubercles on the | Lungs, varix in the II Shivering 
Favi | ſuppurated | | Sight, a Oy of 
Fainting | crude tubercles in the Skin, diſquamations of the 
Fevers _ : Luxations | Speech, too volatile 
Fiſtulas | | Madneſs 1! Spleen, ſwelled 
Fractures Melancholy inflamed 
Freckles Mind, alienation of the Spine, diſtorted forwards 
_ Gangrene | alienated thro' melancholy | Sprains 
Glaucoma Miſcarriage | Sphacelas 
Green ſickneſs | Mole Stertor 
Gtiping of the inteſtines | Mouth, diſtorted f Strangury 
Gout .- || Nauſeating food Stone 
Gonorrhœa benigna ; Navel inflamed Stupidity 
Gums,, black Neck, an hard humour in the || -tammering 
- pain in the, from teething Noſe, a diſcharge of pus in the Superfetation 
tubercles on the Nocturnal pollutions Tabes dorſalis 
Hæmorrhages | Nyctalops | |] Teeth, ſtupor of the 
Hzmorrhoids O piſthotonos : Ct gnaſhing and grinding of the 
Hearing, dull | Orthopnea ach 
Herpes Pain | of both the jaws fixed together 
Heartburn in the loins Tetanus 
Head, heavineſs of the | Palpitation | |} Tetters 
— ach 12 Peripneumony Teſticles ſwelled 
— ſcurfy Phrenitis | * |] Teneſmus 
Heſitation 1} Phrontis Terminthi - 
Hiccough _ || PhlyQAznz | Tonſils, diſorders of the 
Horror Placenta adhering —— ſwelled 
Hoarſeneſs Plague Torpidneſs of the body 
Humours, diſcharge of morbid Pleuriſy Tongue fiſſured 
Hyſterics | | | adry:. - | | tumour under the 
 Hyperſarcoſis | —— a moiſt {| Trichofis | 
Jaundice Polypus in the noſe Tubercles of various ſorts 
Iliac paſſion Pterygion | | _ 1] Tumours 
Impotence Puſtules from acrid ſweat | Uvula, relaxed 
Inflammation, external | Pudenda, excreſcences of the — retracted 
2 ak internal | — putrefaction of the ——— putrified 
Itch Pupil of the eye, too ſmall or angular Uterus, diſorders of the | 
Itching | ——- exulcerated falling down, of the 
a pungent, in the mouth || —- ci-atrix of the { Ulcers | 
| Kidnies, diſorders of the {| ——- ſpoiled | Urine retained | a 
Labour, difficult ——- removed from its natural ſituation | Urethra, caruncles or tubercles in the 
Leproſy — f minent Voice, loſs of the 
—— the white || Quinſey 1 Varices 
Lethargy . — affecting the lungs | Vertigo 
Leucophlegmatia Reſtleſſneſs Warts 
Lientery Rheum, a defluxion of Worms 
Lips, fiſſures in the Ruptures Whitlow 
Limping Salivatioa, a ſpontaneous 11 Wry neck 
Liver, inflamed Sciatica 2 Wounds, 
Lochia, diſordered Scurvy White flux 
Lunge, ſpaſmodically contracted Senſation, ſuddenly loſt | Yawniog, 


The practice of Hippocrates, with regard to the Materia Medica, was very conformable 
to that of the preſent period. Since his time, the ſmall-pox, meaſles, lues venerea, and a 
few other diſorders, have increaſed the preceding liſt; and the Arabians have greatly ex- 
tended the catalogue of remedies. Z Ee, 

The ancients have done little more than copy, comment, or vary the mode of commu- 
nicating inſtructions, from what Hippocrates and a few. of the primitive writers handed 
down to them. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that in ſome inſtances the 1mprove- 
ments of the moderns are little more than recurring to the inſtructions laid down by the 
great father of the healing art. At the ſame time, without depreciating the merits of the 
ancients, it muſt be juſtly aſſerted, that the moderns claim the honour of having advanced 
medicine to its preſent ſtate : for, with regard to the former, their phyſiology was extremely 
defective, their {kill in anatomy very imperfect, and their knowledge of chemiſtry propor- 
tionably confined ; notwithſtanding, their works are now frequently quoted eithes for con- 


firmation or ornament: Galen, Celſus, and Ægineta, were the favourites of the great 


Boerhaave ; his celebrated ſucceſſor follows his example; and to the ſame ends others are 


| ſwayed in the choice of thoſe Greek or Latin authors, according to their reſpective preju- 


dices. It may be proper here, to point out the diſtinguiſhing peculiarities of ſome of the 


moſt celebrated among the ancient writers. 


Aretaeus deſcribes diſeaſes with a pictureſque accuracy; and in this reſpe& he and-Coe- 
lius Aurelianus ſurpaſs all others among the ancients, except Celſius, who is called the 


Latin Hippocrates, and whoſe excellencies are ſimilar to thoſe of Aretaeus: but it ought to 


be obſerved, that the former wrote in the Greek, the latter in the Latin tongue. In the cu- 
rative part of his writings Aretaeus hath improved upon Hippocrates; and he is ſcarce 
equalled for method and elegance by any ſucceſſor. He begins his account of each diſcaſe 
with a deſcription of the part in which it 1s ſeated. 

Galen is an expoſitor of Hippocrates. The works of his predeceſſors receive improve- 
ment in various branches from his hands; and many valuable hints from the ancients are no 
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where to be found but in his Collections. He ſurpaſſes all who wrote before him, with re- 
ſpect to the ſpecies, cauſes, ſeats, and ſymptoms of diſeaſes, eſpecially the acute. His maſ- 
terly treatiſe on the ſeats of diſeaſes, greatly enhances the value of his Works: in ſhort, what 
he hath left us on diet, is the baſis of moſt that his ſucceſſors have written on the ſubject. 
Alexander Trallian is original in his plan: his diagnoſtics are remarkably cxact, and his 
method of cure extremely rational. He confines himſelf to the deſeription of diſeaſes and 
their cure, in which he diſplays an extraordinary knowledge, and as nice a judgment; 
particularly in the curative. part, in which he excelis both Hippocrates and Galen. 
Ie flouriſhed in the 6th century, from which, to the 16th, we meet with but few improve- 
ments in medicine. A compendium of his excellent Works is tranſlated into Engliſh. See 
the article ALEXANDER, in the following Work. 


Coelius Aurelianus deſerves our attention: his deſcriptions of diſeaſes vie with thoſe of 


Aretaeus, and he is very exact in pointing out the ſigns. His works alto contain many im- 


portant paſſages from the ancients, which are not to be met with in any other productions 
handed down to us. | | 


Oribaſius hath tranſmitted to us many excellent fragments of the ancients, which other- 


wiſe had been loſt: and to him we are indebted for the firſt deſcriptions of ſome few diſ-. 


cales. 


o 


Ægineta is a great chirurgical writer; he hath chiefly copied from Alexander Trallian, 


Pp 


and hath well ſupplied his omifſions. | ; 
The curious reader may be made acquainted with ſeveral ſucceeding ancient writers, by 


turning to the article MELAMPUs in this Dictionary, where he will meet with a direction 


to a numerous liſt. | 
After all theſe had flouriſhed, the arms of Mahomet prevailing, ſcience was much ſup- 
preſſed ; but at length the Arabians took the lead in phyſic: under their auſpices but few 
improvements were made; fo that this art rather loſt than gained by them. 
Rhazes, in the beginning of the 10th century, was one of the moſt celebrated practi- 
tioners. He wrote too on every branch of phyſic and ſurgery, and introduced ſome new and 
uſeful inſtructions. He was the firſt who deſcribed tae ſmall-pox: and ſuch are his de- 


ſcription and method of treatment, that the lateſt improvements in the management of, this 
diſeaſe are chiefly founded on them. g | 

Haly Abbas, Avicenna, Avenzoar, Averroes, and Meſue, have each made additions ; 
but in general, the Arabians are entitled to no other merit than what they may claim from 
enlarging the Materia Medica, by introducing medicines that were generally milder 
and equally efficacious, and fometimes of ſuperior efficacy to thoſe that were uſed by the 
Greeks and Latins. | 


About the middle of the 1 5th century, learning began to diffuſe itſelf throughout Eu- 


rope; and in the 16th, Hippocrates and Celſus were again received. Galen and Ariſtotle no, 


longer maintaining their reputation as theoriſts ſolely, the hypocratical method of concludin 

from obſervations founded on experience, was again reſtored. Veſalius now began to revive 
anatomy, and he improved ſurgery. Euſtachius's avatomical tables are ſtill, in many re- 
ſpects, the admiration of the preſent age. Mechanical and experimental knowledge began 
to make advances. Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, cleared and extended the path of ſcience; 
aſtronomy appeared with new ſplendor, and medicine _ro-eived freſh aids from every quar- 


ter. Harvey aroſe to demonſtrate the circulation of the blood; ancient theories were now 


exploded ; diſſection greatly improved; anatomy and philoſophy made rapid ſtrides; phyſi- 


ology received new lights; chymiſtry was proſecuted with ſucceſsſul ardour, and every 


branch of medicine was thus amazingly improved. | 
Thoſe whoſe inclination, leiſure, and fituation will admit of their peruſing the works of 


ancient authors, will, doubtleſs, be requited in a degree adequate to their pains; and others 


will be as well ſatisfied in acquiring a knowledge of the ancient ſkill and modern improve- 
ments in a ſhorter way; with leſs toil and voluminous reſearch. To the latter, it is hoped, 
that the following Work will afford the moſt ample ſatisfaction. _ 

It may eaſily be deduced, from what has been already ſaid, that in the deſcriptions of diſ- 
eaſes, their prognoſtics, and cure, conſiſt the excellence of ancient authors; and with regard to 
whatever elſe relates to medicine, our recourſe muſt be to modern writers. Fernelius, one 
of the earlier moderns, hath carefully and judiciouſly collected all that is uſeful in the Works 
of the ancient Greek, Latin, and Arabian writers; he is alſo more perſpicuous and metho- 
dical, throwing more light on every ſubject than any of thoſe from whom he copied; hence 
much time and ſtudy may be ſaved by peruſing the ancients in his Works. Lommius is alſo 
very accurate in his deſcriptions, compriſing all that is valuable in the writings of his pre- 
deceſſors. His Medical Obſervations are tranſlated into Engliſh, as are Hippocrates's Apho- 
riſms, the Aphoriſms of Celſus, and ſome other of the moſt valuable of their productions. 
With regard to the reſt of the ancient writings, their moſt intereſting parts may be met 
with in the ſubjoined pages. And it is hoped that this Work will be found of general be- 
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nefit to thoſe whoſe circumſtances will not admit of an academic education, and who are 
nevertheleſs defirous of obtaining a competent ſhare of medical knowledge. | 

By favour of the manuſcripts of ſeveral friends, who have made Medicine their principal 
ſtudy, the following Work is executed, in many inſtances, with an advantage that no indi- 
vidual unaſſiſted could poſſibly have obtained: to their judicious labours and generous aid, 
a general, but grateful acknowledgment is here paid; not but the importance of their ſup- 

lies well deſerve that particular thanks ſhould be given in cach article, the principal worth 

of which 1s derived from their ingenious contributions. ; | 

One principal uſe of a Medical Dictionary is, to diſcover in haſte what the preſent ur- 
gency requires; therefore, in the proſecution of what follows, peculiar care hath been taken 
that the buſy practitioner may refreſh his memory, or derive a hint, without the tedious 
labour of ſearching over many leaves. To convey a proper idea of this Work, and to afliſt 
in a uſeful and ſatisfactory peruſal of it, the following general deſign and arrangement are 
laid before the reader. „ ä 5 

I. Technical terms, proper names, &c. have their etymology given; and where a farther 
explanation is required, it is added with conciſeneſs and perſpicuity. 

II. That wanton variety to which ſome authors have yielded, in giving different names 


to the ſame ſubject, and the ſame names to different ones, ſerves but to perplex the inquirer; 


care hath therefore been taken to obviate this error, and each article is diſcuſſed under that 
name which is moſt in uſe; and its other names take their place in their reſpective order, 
referring to that under which the explanation is inſerted, except for the etymology. 
III. Under the name of each writer is inſerted, as nearly as could be aſcertained, the age 
in which he flouriſhed, with his principal diſcoveries, &c. Where any inſtance of this 
kind is omitted, his name is inſerted under the article that denominates his reſpective me- 
dical improvement. 
TV. Anatomical ſubjects have, 


1. Their various names immediately ſucceeding that by 3. Where an account of their uſe can contribute any ad- 
which they are moſt commonly known. vantage, as far as art hath enabled us, this is alſo re- 
2. A conciſe deſcription, as far as may be of ſervice to the j| garded, 
medical practitioner, | | 


* 


V. Diſeaſes according to their importance, either as to inconvenience to the patient, te- 
diouſueſs in the cure, or danger of life, are conſidered with reſpect to ſome or all the fol- 
lowing particulars. 


1. Their various names, or at leaſt thoſe moſt generally known, | 8. What diſeaſes they reſemble, 
2. —— general rank. 9. Their occaſional ſymptoms, 
3. —- different ſpecies. 10. Preventives. 
.. | | | 11. Indications of cure. 
5. Who, and when they are moſt ſubjeR to them. j 12. The proper regimen. 
6. Their cauſes, | 13. The methods of cure, both manual and medical. 
„ — fons 1 Diagnoſtic and 14. Their uſual modes of terminating. 
EO 8 Prognoſtic. | | 


VI. The articles of the Materia Medica are attended to, according to their importance 
in practice, under ſome, or all, the following conſiderations. 


1. Their various names that are generally known. | articles, In this part, the principles of pharmacy will neceſ- 
2. Where had. | | ſarily be introduced. The directions given, are the reſult only 
3. How produced. of experiments and obſervations made, according to the moſt 
4. The deſcription. : approved practice. 

5. The marks of diſtinction, by which to chuſe the beſt 11. The moſt agreeable modes of adminiſtering. 
of each article reſpectively. | 12. Subſtitutes, by” 
6. Their moſt manifeſt medical powers. 13. How to detect adulterations. | 
7. When the uſe thereof is hurtful. | 14. What ſhould precede, accompany, or follow the uſe of 
8. The beſt remedies againſt their imprudent uſe. any article, to render its effects more uſeful and certain. 
9. Doſes. % ; 15. The analyſis, | 
10. The various preparations of, and from, the reſpective 


VII. At the concluſion of cach ſubject, there is a reference to the moſt approved authors 


who have written upon it: the reader will hereby be enabled to proceed to an acquaint- 
ance with all that hath been ſaid (or at leaſt that merits his attention) reſpecting his en- 
quiry ; and thus, as inclination favours, he may proceed to obtain a competent fill in thoſe 
branches to which his avocations more directly lead, or extend his purſuits to every part 
that compleats the character he profeſſes. | 

VIII. This Dictionary cloſes with an Engliſh Index, as well to facilitate the general 
enquiry, as to trace many articles that are not arranged in the particular order of the pre- 
| ceding Wor k, 19 3 | | | | 
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ABD 


The letter a, with a line above it, thus 7%, is uſed 

A in medical preſcriptions for ana, of each; ſome- 

® times it is written thus aa; e. g. R Mel. Sac- 

char. & Mann. a, vel ai, 3j. i. e. Take of honey, ſugar 
and manna, of each one ounce. 

A, in compoſition, implies a negative. | 

A. A. A. The chemical abbreviation for Amalgama, 
or Amalgamation. See AMALGAMA, 

AABAM. Lead. | 

ABACTUS. The words Abactus Venter, are uſed to 
ſignify a miſcarriage. | 

ABACUS MAJOR. A trough uſed in the mines, 
wherein the ore is waſhed. 

ABAISIR, i. e. Spodium. 

ABALILNAT Us, corrupted, When applied to the 
body, it ſignifies that a part is ſo deſtroyed as to require 
extirpation. When applied to the ſenſes it expreſſes their 
total deſtruction. 

ABANGA. The name of the fruit of the palm- tree, 
in the iſland of St. Thomas. The tree is the Palma Ady 
Inſule S. Jhomæ. -C. B. The fruit is like a lemon ex- 
ternally; and the inhabitants give three or four of the 
kernels two or three times a day, as a reſtorative. See Ap. 

ABAP IISTON, or ABAPTISTA. The perforating 
part of the inſtrument called a trepan. The word is from 
the negative «, and aue, to fink under. I his inſtru- 
ment hath had various contrivances to prevent its ſinking 


ſuddenly upon the membranes of the brain, when the 


operator was fawing the ſkull : whence its name. But the 
preſent practice proves all precautions needleſs, except 


that the operator is-attentive and careſul when he uſes this 


inſtrument. See PREPANUM. 

ABARTAMEN. Lead. - 

ABARTICULATIO. A ſpecies of articulation ad- 
mitting of a manifeſt motion, called alſo Diarthroſis, and 
Dearticulatio, to diſtinguiſh it from that ſort of articula- 
tion which admits of a very obſcure motion, and is called 
Synarthroſis. See ARTICULATIO. _ | 
: ABA See TINEA. Sometimes it ſignifies the epi- 

CPI. | | | 

ABAVI, ABAVO, or ABAVUM. A large tree in 
Athiopia, bearing a fruit like a gourd, Ray's Hiſt, 

ABDELAVI. A plant whoſe fruit reſembles a melon, 
being rather more oblong ; it grows in Egypt. | 

ABDTIT US, included. Thus; Abditus vaſa, included 
in a veſſel, | 

ABDITZ CAUSE. Theſe are the ſecret or remote 
cauſes of diſtempers. | 

ABDOMEN, The belly. As fome ſay, this word is 
from abdo, to hide: as its contents lay hid in it. 

The body is generally divided into three cavities, called 
bellies: viz. The head, or upper belly; the breaſt, or 
middle belly; and the abdomen, or lower belly. 

The belly is divided on its outer ſurface, into four re- 


gions, called the epigaſtric, the umbilical, the hy pogaſtric, 


and the lumbar. See EpiGasTRIUM, UnMBiLICALIS, 
HyPoGasTRIUM, and LumBarIs, Theſe are all con- 


tained betwixt the circumference of the falſe ribs, and the 
bottom of the oſſa innominata, 
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The belly is ſeparated from the breaſt externally, by the 
extremities of the ribs ; and internally by the diaphragm, 
and it is terminated below by the muſculi levatores ani. 

The bottom of the belly, on its fore part, 1s called the 
pudenda ; and on its back part, the buttocks, and anus ; 
and underneath, betwixt the anus and the pubes, is called 
the perinzum. | 

The cavity of the belly, formed by the above-named 
parts, (all which are covered with the membrana adipoſa 
and the ſkin) is lined on the inſide by the peritonzum. 
This cavity contains the ſtomach, inteſtines, meſentery, 


meſocolon, liver, gall bladder, ſpleen, pancreas, glands of 


the meſentery, vaſa lactea, receptaculum chyli, kidneys, 


renal-glands, ureters, bladder, and the internal parts of 
generation, | 


The principal arteries of the belly, are the 


Arteria epigaſtrica ſuperior, 
which 1s the loweſt por- 
tion of the Arteria mam- 
maria interna, 


mulgents, 
Arteriæ ſpermaticæ. 
Arteria meſenterica inferior. 
Arteriæ Lumbares. 


Aorta inferior. — Iliacæ. 
—- Ccœeliaca. Hypogaſtricæ. 
— Meſenterica ſuperior. | — Epigaſtricæ inferio- 


Arteriæ hæmorrhoidales. 
renales, called e- 


res. 
— at Pudicæ. 


The principal veins of the belly, are the 


Inferior portions of the Ven portæ ventralis. 
Venz mammariæ internæ. portæ hepatica. 
— Renales. 1 —— Mefaraica major. 
Lumbares. pd plenica. 


1 — Spermaticæ. . | —— Meſaraica minor, vel 


— lliacæ. 


hæmorrhoidalis interna. 
—— Hypogaſtricæ. 


, 


The principal nerves of the belly, are the 


Nervi Stomachici, formed 


The plexus renales. 
by the extremity of the 


— melſentericus ſu- 


8th pair. | perior. 

— ſympathetici maximi, ——— meſentericus in- 
the inferior portion. ferior. 

The two ſemilunar or plexi- ] Nervi lumbares. 
form ganglions. — fſacri 


The plexus ſtomachicus. 
—— ſplenicus. : | 


—— crurales, their origin. 
— {ciatici, their origin. 


_ The appendix enſiformis of the ſternum, the cartila- 
ginous portions of the laſt pair of true ribs, thoſe of the 
firſt four pairs of falſe ribs, all the fifth pair, the five lum- 
bar vertebræ, the oſſa innominata, the os ſacrum, the os 
coccygis, form the bony ſides of the cavity of the belly. 
The diaphragm, the muſcles called particularly muſculi 
abdominis, the quadrati lumborum, the pſoai, the iliaci, 
the muſcles of the coccyx, and of the inteſtinum rectum, 
form the greateſt part of the circumſerence of this cavity. 
As auxilliary parts, ſome portions of the ſacro lumbares, 


longiſſimi dorſi, &c. might be added. | 
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The muſcles belonging to the belly are five pair; viz. 


che obliqui externi, the obliqui interni, the tranſverſales, 
the recti, and the pyramidales, which ſce. 


I bere is a ſinus on each fide of the cartilago xiphoides, 
between the tranſverſalis and recti muſcles, into which, 
on the left ſide, the ſtomach is ſometimes ruptured by vio- 
lent vomiting. This diſorder is attended with exceſhve 
pain, which is greater when the perſon is up, and gradu- 
ally goes off when he lies in a horizontal poſture, which 
circumſtance is the pathognomonic ſign of the diſeaſe. If 
it does not recede, it mult be cut open and reduced, in the 
ſame manner as in other ruptures. /Yinflow's Anat. 

See the article VLN us, for the management of wounds 
in the belly. x3 BE 

* ABDUCERE. Scrib, Largus uſes it for Bibere, to 
drink. 

ABDUCTIO, a ſpecies of fracture, when a bone near 
the joint is ſo divided tranſverſely that the extremities re- 
cede from each other. Cxlius Aurelianus utes this word 
for a ſtrain. Abductio properly ſignifies, leading from or 
drawing away. | 

ABDUCTOR, a leader from, or that draws away. 
Several muſcles are thus called. 

ABDUCTOR AURIDS, called alſc triceps auris, and 
retrahens auriculam, a muſcle of the external ear, called by 
Winſlow the poſterior. It is called triceps, becauſe it hath 
ſometimes three beginnings. It is compoſed of a few 
fleſhy fibres, which ariſe from the ſuperior and fore part 


of the apophyſis maſtoideus, and deſcend obliquely to 


their inſertion, in the middle of the concha auriculæ. It 
covers the poſterior ligament. 

ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI MANUS. Riolan 
calls it Hypothenar. It riſes from the os piſiforme, runs 
upward on the inſide of the hand, and is inſerted jnto the 
baſis of the little finger, or its firſt joint. It helps to 
ſeparate the little finger from the reſt, and allo to 
bend it. 

ABDUCTOR INDICIS. It ariſes fleſhy by two heads 
from the metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, and the firſt 
bone of the thumb, and is inſerted by its tendon into the 
baſis, or firſt joint of the fore-finger, Jaterally, next the 
thumb. It brings the fore-finger from the middle finger, 


and near to the thumb. 


ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI PEDIS. It riſes 
fleſhy on its inſide, and tendinous on its outſide ; from the 
outſide of the os calcis it has another tendinous, beginning 
from the os cuboides, and a third from the upper part of 
the os metatarſi minimi digiti, and is inſerted into the up- 
per part of the firſt bone of the little toe, externally and 
laterally. It draws the little toe outwards from that next 
to It. 5 ; 

ABDUCTOR OCULI, called alſo Indignatorius, or 
the ſcornful muſcle ; it riſes tendinous and fleſhy from the 
foramen lacerum without the orbit. It is inferted by a 
thin tendon into the ſclerotis, on that ſide next the noſe. 
It moves the eye towards the little angle. 

ABDUCTOR POLLICIS MANUS, called alſo The- 
nar. It riſes by a broad, tendinous, and fleſhy beginning, 
from the inner part of the tranſverſe ligament of the car- 
pus, and from one of its bones which articulates with the 
thumb, and 1s inſerted tendinous into the fecond joint of 
the thumb. It draws the thumb from the ſingers. 
 ABDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS. It rifes fleſhy 


from the inſide of the os calcis, and tendinous from the 


os naviculare, and forms a ſtrong tendon which is inſerted 
at the inner part of the firſt bone of the great toe, upon 
its ſeſamoid bone, It pulls the great toe from the reſt. 

ABDUCTOR FEMORIS PRIMUS. It rifes by a 
ſtrong roundiſh tendon from the upper part of the os pu- 
bis, next the pectinæus, above the gracilis; which grow- 
ing fleſhy ſoon again, becomes tendinous about the mid— 
dle of the linea aſpera, and is continued down it five or 
fix inches. | | 

ABDUCTOR FEMORIS SECUNDUS. It riſes 
from the os pubis immediately under 'the gracilis, by a 
broad, tendinous, but chiefly a fleſhy beginning: it is in- 
ſerted into the linea aſpera from a little below the leſſer 
trochanter, to the firſt inſertion of the abductor femoris 

rimus. | 

g ABDUCTOR FEMORIS TERTIUS. it riſes lower 
down than the former, from the outer edge of the os pu- 


ABI! 


bis and iſchium ; and running obliquely towards the tro- 


chanter minor, is inſerted near the glutæus maximus, 


ABDUCTOR FEMORIS QUARTUS. It riſes from 
the protuberance of the iſchium, and the adjoining inte- 
rior part of that bone, by a tendinous and/fielhy origina- 
tion. It is inſerted by a round and long tendon into the 
upper and rough part of the inner and lower appendix of 
of the os femoris, being affixed to that bone a little above 
the condyle, and alſo to a part of the linea aſpera. 

The ule of the above four muſcles, are, to bring the 
thigh bones inward. Douglas. | | 
ABEBAEOS, Aga, infirm, weak, inconſtant. 

ABELE, a ſpecies of poplar. See PoPULUS.- 

ABELICEA. A tall tree growing in Crete, called alſo 
ſantalus adulterinus, and pſcudoſantalum. Sec BRASILIUM 
LIGNUM. | 

ABELMOLU Cl, a fort of Ricinus, or Palma Chriſti. 

ABELMOSCH, Ab-el-moſch, or Granum Moſchi. 
The ſee&of a plant which has the flavour of muik, called 
in Engliſh the Muſk Mallow. The feeds are flat, kidney- 
{haped, the ſize of a pin-head, grey or browniſh without, 
and white within. The plant is of the mallow kind, a 
native of Algypt, and of both the Indies. The ſeeds are 
very fragrant, and their ſcent is like a mixture of amber 
and of muſk ; to the taſte they are of a ſlightiſh aromatic 
bitter; they are cordial ; the Arabs mix them with their 
coffee; but their chief uſc is as a per;ume. The beſt comes 
from Martinico. Chuſe ſuch as appears new, plump, 
dry, and well ſcented. | | 

ABERRATIO, Aberration, going aſtray ; from aberro, 


ſes nature's deviating from her uſual progreſs. 
ABESAMUM, dirt or clay. 
ABESST, i. e. the alvine ſæces. See REBIS., 
ABESUM, unquenched lime. See CALX. 
ABEZVACUATIO, a partial or incomplete evacuation 


| of the faulty humours, whether by nature or art. 


AkIC UM, the fame as Coopertorium. See CooPER T10. 

ABIES, Fir. 2 | 

The fir-tree is an evergreen, and coniferous, with nu- 
merous, narrow, ſtiff leaves, ſtanding ſolitary or uncon- 
nccted at their baſes with one another. : 

Botaniſts have enumerated twelve ſpecies, if not more; 
but three or ſour of them, as ſollow, are thoſe which af- 
ford materials for medical uſe. | 

I. Picea, the common red fir, or pitch tree, with a 
reddiſh bark, long, flender, quadrangular, ſharp- pointed 
leaves, and long cones hanging downward. 

2. Abies, the yew-leaved, or ſilver fir, with a whitiſh 
bark, roundiſh pointed leaves, a little cloven at the tops, 


on the lower ſide with three green lines and two white 
depreſſions, | | 
Theſe two ſpecies are natives of the northern climes ; 
the ſecond grows on dry, mountainous places ; the firſt in 
lower and moiſter grounds. Norway produces abundance ; 
Switzerland and ſome parts of Germany allo afford great 
quantities of them. | 

3. Abies Canadenſis, vel Virginiana, the Canada or 
Virginian fir, with roundiſh pointed leaves, ſometimes 
cloven, ſtanding like the teeth of a comb in two rows on 
each ſide of the branches, and variegated underneath, 
with a double line of whitiſh dots. 

4. Balſamea, Balm of Gilead fir; ſo called from the 
fragrance of the leaves when rubbed. The leaves are 
roundiſh pointed, and {lightly cloven, nearly like thoſe of 
the ſilver fir: the cones are long and pointed, and ſtand 
erect. | | : 

All the parts of theſe trees contain a reſinous juice, im- 
pregnated with a bitteriſh, pungent, eſſential oil: turpen- 
tines are obtained by making inciſions in their trunks at 
a proper ſeaſon. | 

The common red fir affords the greateſt quantity of 
turpentine, and from the turpentine is obtained white re- 
ſin. See REvINA. Tar, ſee Pix-LI GUID A. Pitch, ſee 
Pix ; and Burgundy Pitch, ſee Pix. 

The filver fir produces the Straſburg turpentine ; it is 
far more grateful than the common ſort ; it is called li- 
quid reſin, to diſtinguiſh it from the dry reſin, which re- 


ſembles frankincenſ 2, | 
3 ; From 


to wander out of the way. In medical writings it exprei- 


and ſhort cones ſtanding upward ; the leaves are marked 


in the fir itſelf, it extracts part of its reſin. 


A B L 


From the Canada fir is obtained a ſtill finer and more 


grateful turpentine, called Balſ. Canadenſe: it is diſchar- 
ged, during the ſummer heats, through inciſions made in 
the trees; it is tranſparent, and almoſt colourleſs. It is 
a good ſubſtitute for the balſ. capivi. | 

The Balm of Gilead fir emits from its cones a turpen- 
tine with a fragrance reſembling the Balm of Giiead, and 
that in large quantities. Spirit of wine extracts a reſin 
both from the cones and the leaves, of a ſimilar quality. 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, digeſted on fir, extracts all its 
active parts, with ſome of its mucilage. The cones of all 


the ſorts yield the moſt agreeable tincture. 


Water, though it diſſolves little or nothing of the pure 
turpentines, yet, by the mediation of the gummy matter 
The wood 
and the cones are taken in autumn, or its latter end, for 
their oil; and in diſtillation with water, a large. quantity 
of eſſential oil ariſes. Ihe oil drawn from the wood is 
nearly ſimilar to the oil of turpentine. That obtained from 


the freih cones is ſuperior in ſubtilty and fragrance to all 


the oils of the turpentine kind uſually met with. See 
Zimmermann's Prælect. Chym. Neum, 

The tops and the cones of the fir tree moderately warm, 
promote perſpiration, and increaſe the diſcharge by urine. 
Four ounces of the freſh tops are put to a gallon of diet 


drink. | 


A ſpirit diſtilled from the young leaves is a ſuccedaneum 


for the Aq. Hungarica. 


The Eff. Abietis Pharmacop. Auguſt. is the balſam of 
the fir tree, joined with ſcurvy graſs, as follows. The fir 
cones while young, tender, and of a red colour, are 
bruiſed and digeſted two days in four times their quantity 
of ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs, then the tincture is prefled out. 

1 he tops and leaves of the ſilver fir are uſed in making 
Brunſwick Mum. | 
AB GA HERBA, a name for the chamæpytis, or 


ground pine. It is probably ſo called from abigo, to ex- 


pel, as it is ſaid to promote delivery. Blancard thinks its 
name is from its leaves reſembling the leaves of fir, which 
is called Abies. | 

ABIT, or ABOtT. Ceruſs. 

ABLACTATIO. Ablactation, or weaning a child 
from the breaſt ; from ab and lacte, the taking a child from 
the milk of the breaſt. Children, if healthy, may be 
weaned at any age; but as in general their digeſtion grows 
ſtrong enough at about nine or ten months, they ſhould 
only be fed once in fix hours, at the moſt, during the firſt 
two months ; ſhould be entirely weaned from the breaſt as 
ſpeedily as is convenient, and allo from all feeding in the 
night ; for night feeding bloats them, and, if they are not 


uſed to it in the firſt week, they would vever want it: if 


they are not diſturbed from their birth, in a week or two 
the child will be formed to a habit of ſleeping molt of the 
night very quietly, awaking only when wet, on which oc- 
calion it ſhould be laid dry. | 

'The food ſhould be fimple and light ; not ſpoiled with 
ſugar, wine, and ſuch like additions, for they produce the 
diſeaſes that children are moſt troubled wi.h. Unter- 
mented flour makes a viſcid food that turns four before it 
digeſts, and well fermented bread ſoon turns four ; but if 
this latter 1s made into freſh panada every night and morn- 
ing, or, in cool weather, every morning, the inconveni- 
ence of ſouring is prevented. To prevent acidity in the 
child's ſtomach by a daily uſe of vegetable food, give now 


and then a little treſh broth, made from either veal, mut- 


ton, or beef. Rice is not fo apt to turn four as wheat 
bread is, it therefore would be a more convenient food for 
children, and deſerves to be attended to. "Toaſted bread 
boiled in water till it 1s almoſt dry, then mixed with freſh 


wilk, not boiled, is an agreeable change. As the teeth 


advance, the diet may increaſe in its ſolidity. 


As to the quantity, let the appetite be the moaſure of 
it; obſer+ing to ſatisfy hunger, but no more, which may 


ke thus managed; feed the child no longer than he eats 


in a ſitting poſture, and that until the ſtomach has nearly 
digeſted its contents; the too common practice of vio- 
lently dancing and ſhaking the child ſhould be avoided. 
Keep the child awake until it breaks wind after each 
time it is fed; divert it during the day as much as you 
can, and thus it will ſoon lay quiet all the night. Never 
| . I, 


with a degree of eagerneſs. In feeding, let the child be held 


ABO 


awaken a child when it is aſleep, for thus ſickneſs and 
peeviſhneſs are often produced. 5 

As ſoon as teeth appear, give the child now and then a 
piece of fleſh meat in its hand to chew ; but never give it 
any confectionaries. 

— ABLATIO. Jo take away from the body whatever is 
improper. Sometimes it expreſſes the leſſening of the 
diet with a medical view. It alſo expreſſes the interval 
betwixt two fits of a fever. In chemiſtry, it means the 
removing any thing that needs not to continue in the pro- 
ceſs any longer. | 

ABLEPSIA, Ablepſy. Blindneſs, want of fight, raſh- 
neſs, unadviſedneſs. . _ 

ABLUENTIA Medicamenta. Diluting medicines. 
ABLUTIO, Ablution. A waſhing away; a waſhing | 
off, or rinſing. In chemiſtry, it ſignifies the purifying of 
a body by repeated effuſions of a proper liquor: this is 
done various ways. See COHOBATI0, CIRCULATORIA. 
APOIT, i. e. Ceruſs. : 

APOMASUM. The name of the fourth ſtomach of a 
beaſt that chews the cud. The firſt is called venter ; the 
ſecond, reticulum ; the third, omaſus. f 
ABOMINATIO. Some barbarous writers thus ex- 
preſs faſtidium ciborum, or loathing of food. 
ABOLITIO, Abolition, or taking away; deſtroying. 
ABORSUS. See ABORTus. 
ABORTUS, a miſcarriage. The birth of a child be- 
fore its due time ; or, the deſtroying a child in the womb. 
Miſcarriages happen at any period of pregnancy, 
and from innumerable cauſes; moſt frequently in the 
third and beginning of the fourth month ; but thoſe which 
happen in the fixth or in later months, are more difficult 
and more dangerous, 

Women who are very thin, or very fat; women who have 
miſcarried before, and who eafily or without any particular 
inconvenience, during the time of miſcarriage, or ſoon af- 
ter, part wich their burden, are moſt ſubject to this accident. 

The cauſes are various: violent motions, frights, poi- 
ſons, violent purges, too much blood, great loſs of blood, 
an obſtinate diarrhoea, the ſmall-pox, and other acute dif- 
eaſes. Habitual miſearriages happening at ſtated periods, 
without manifeſt cauſe, are very common among women 
of faſhion, from theſe general cauſes of weakneſs, viz. 
indolence, laying long in the morning, and fitting up late 
at night; fear, grief, or indeed whatever debilitates, may 
be a cauſe ; longings not indulged, &c. In general, the 
cauſes may be reduced to what immediately affects the 
child, the placenta, the membranes, or the mother, 

Whatever cauſes the death of the child, cauſes abor- 
tion ſooner or later. | 

If the membranes are too weak, they may eaſily break, 
mg by prove a cauſe, againſt which no help can be pro- 
poſed. 1 PS 

The ſunis may be too ſhort, or the placenta ſeparated 
or diſeaſed, in which caſes no care can prevent the ill 
effects. | | 

As to the mother, beſide the cauſes above enumerated, 

the tæo following are very common ones. | he firſt is 
too great a ſtricture of the uterus; in which caſe it is not 
capable of a dilatation ſufficient to make room for the foe- 
tus as it increaſes in bulk: this is known by a great ten- 
ſion and hardneſs of the belly, and violent pain therein. 
Bleeding, and whatever relaxes, are indicated in this caſe. 
The ſecond is a relaxation of the uterus, which renders it 
unable to ſupport the inoſculations of the veſſels of the 
placenta into itſelf, aſter the ſœtus and placenta, &c. are 
grown to a certain weight: and, of all others, this is the 
moſt frequent. In theſe two caſes, the miſcarriage always 
happens about a ſtated time of the woman's pregnancy. 

An approaching miſcarriage is to be apprehended by the 
following figns : The breaſts growing flabby on a ſudden ; 
the loins have a painful weight, which reaches to the 
thighs; pains about the navel, head, and eyes; a gnaw- 
ing at the ſtomach ; coldneſs in the extremities ; when 
violent means have been uſed to expel the foetus, convul- 
lion ſometimes come on; pains in the belly, like a cho- 
lic, and ſometimes more like labour pains ; ſhiverings ; 
fainting; and, if it is paſt the time of quickening, 
{the motion of the fœtus is more languid, and leſs fre- 
quent than uſual : as the miſcarriage draws nearer being 
effected, the paing#H the loins increaſe, extending to the 


hips; 


* 


kips ; the orifice of the womb begins to be dilated; a 
watery diſcharge from the womb is perceived, which be- 


comes bloody, at length pure blood or elotted comes. 


away. 7 ; 
ealthy women, who have naturally a looſe belly, a 
moiſt uterus, and have brought forth large infants with 


eaſy labour, who are lean, but not very fanguine, bear | 


miſcarriages the beſt. But miſcarriages are ever to be 


conſidered as more dangerous than natural labours ; for, 


more violence is neceſſary to diſcharge the imperfect fœ- 
tus than when it hath arrived at its full maturity; beſide, 
the placenta is more firmly attached during the growth of 
the fœtus than when it is full grown; and, beſides the 
danger of a fatal hæmorrbage from the adheſion of the 
placenta, the os tincæ does not ſo eaſily dilate, before the 
full period of geſtation. If a part of the placenta is ſe- 
parated, until the burden is delivered, the uterus cannot 
contract ſufficiently to cloſe the bleeding veſſels ; theſe 
hemorrhages are extremely dangeròũs, and often fatal; 
miſcarriages are the moſt dangerous in the firſt pregnancy. 
Inflammation and laceration are ſometimes the conſe- 
quence, 

In order to relief, in caſes threatning a miſcarriage, the 
attending circumſtances muſt be carefully obſerved. 
If the foetus is dead, which is ſuſpected by its ceaſing 
from its uſual motion, a ſenſe of weight in the bottom of 
the belly, which moves to which ever fide the woman 
lies, pains about the navel, Joins, and belly, with uneaſy 


ſenſations in the ſtomach, an unuſual coldneſs in the belly, 


and of the os tincæ, perceivable by the touch, hollowneſs 
of the eyes, and a loſs of their uſual luſtre, ſwelling and 
duſky paleneſs of the face, &c. though the moſt, if not 
the cnly certain ſign is, a diſcharge of fœtid ſanies from 


the uterus. In this caſe nothing can be prudently done, 


but the buſineſs being leſt to nature, the excluſion will be 
by her duly effected. 2 

In conſtitutions ſubject to this misfortune, be careful 
to avoid whatever has been ſuſpected to cauſe it before, and 
alſo guard againſt every known cauſe that may poſſibly en- 
danger the patient. In the firſt months keep the belly 
open with laxatives ; if weakneſs do not forbid, bleed in 
the third month; if there is a ſanguine plethora, apparent 
weakneſs is no objection to bleeding; the bark is proper 
as a ſtrengthener, though bleeding may have been re- 
qu ired. x 8 g 

If pains come on, after bleeding give Elix. Paregoric. 
or Linct. Chebaic cum Infuſ. Cort. Peru. : 

If an hzmorrhage attends the pains, beſides the ano- 
dyne with the Infuſ. Cort. Peru, and bleeding, give the 
Pulv. Stypt. Helvetii 3ſs. quaq. ſs. hora. After a few 
doſes this ſymptom abates, and then each doſe may be re- 
peaied at proportionably longer intervals. 

If a cough attends, the Pil. Styrac, at bed-time, has a 
moſt valuable effect. | 


If acute diſeaſes are the cauſe, their reſpeCtive nature 


and cure are to be attended to. 


If a teneſmus produces the danger, the Enema ex Amyl. 


cum Tinct. Thebaic. gt. xx ad xL. or a ſuppoſitory, as ſol- 
lows, K relieve. R Sevi Ov. Caer. Flav. & Sp. Cæti 
z p. æ . Croc. Anglic. pulv. part. ſext. totius. a 

When a tenſion of the uterus is attendant, all aſtrin- 


gents are improper ; in this caſe the miſcarriage muſt be 
promoted by bleeding and gentle opiates, for nothing will 


check the hzmorrhage in this caſe but emptying the uterus. 
If the child is ſuppoſed to be dead, to attempt the re- 
ſtraint of the hæmorrhage will be injurious; and if the 
miſcarriage is ſo far advanced as not to be likely to be pre- 
vented, medicines wilk be quite unneceſſary. 
As precautions to prevent miſcarriages during pregnan- 
ey, are not ſo efficacious as thoſe uſed betwixt a miſcar- 
riage and the next impregnation, the advantage of this in- 


terval ſhould be embraced, the particular diſorders ſhould 


be attended to and removed, and the general vigour ſhould 
be reſtored as far as poſſible: to this end cold bathing will 
greatly contribute, if it is uſed at bed time, or after the 
dinner is well digeſted. The chalybeate waters excel in 


this caſe ; they ſhould be drank at the ſpring, early in the 


morning, to the quantity of three or four half pints ; 
their uſe muſt be continued two or three months, and ex- 
erciſe within the ſtrength ſhould be uied at the fame 


time, 
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Lime water has been fingularly ufeful in this caſe, both 


in curing a diſpoſition to, and preventing threatened miſ- 
carriages, in thoſe who have often miſcarried before. If in 
theſe caſes the water was made freſh when uſed, and 
drank before the heat excited by the ebullition on quench- 


ing the lime was gone off, the efficacy would be the greater. 


Reſt ſhould be complied with, as ſoon as the ſymptoms 
of a miſcarriage appear; and, if no particular reaſons for- 
bid, it is beſt to keep the bed till danger is paſt. 

Opiates with reſtringents allay the pain, and ſo remove 
the ſtimulus which promotes and increaſes the hæmor- 
rhage. 

, ConvuLsIONs and FLooODINGS - 

Coming on pregnant women, demand immediate help 
from art, to extricate the foetus from the womb; and 


though properly belonging to the article of midwifery, yet 


very naturally fall under this of Abortion. 

Either of theſe caſes happening before or after labour 
comes on, "they admit of no delay. However, in them 
both there is the advantage of the waters to turn the 
child in. | he 

ConvulsloNs. 

When convulſions come on in the beginning of labour, 
they are occaſioned by the nerves of the os internum.be- 
ing irritated, and put on the ſtretch, When they come 
on after labour has gone on well for ſome time, their cauſe 
may be paſſions of the mind, long continued pains, &c. 

Though a cure is uncertain when convulſions come on 
in time of labour, except you can deliver the child, yet 
as in ſome caſes delivery is impracticable on account of 
the length of the neck of the womb; ſo, it the woman 
cannot be relieved by medicines, death muſt inevitably be 
the conſequence. It then the convulſions come on in the 
beginning of Jabour, bleed freely, and repeat the opera- 
tion according to the ſtrength of the woman and the vio- 
lence of the diſeaſe. Empty the bowels with a clyſter ; 
if time admits apply a bliſter on the nape of the neck and 
on the extremities, and give aſſa fœtida, &c. If the 
fits go ſoon off, and at the intervals, the ſenſes are entire, 
if there 1s no fever, but if there 1s vomiting, the pulſe be 
low, the patient comatoſe, take the child away, and try 
bleeding, bliſtering, and opiates. If the patient is con- 
vulſed three, four, or five hours together, foams at the 
mouth, and the pulſe is diſordered, deliver if poſſible, 

If convulſions come on after the labour is in ſome mea- 
ſure advanced, they will have the ſame effect as labour- 
pains, and the child will be delivered by them. If they 
have not this effect, if the head of the child is low enough 
for the forceps, uſe them. If the head of the child is 
jammed in the pelvis, and the uterus ſo contracted that it 
cannot be puſhed up, nor the forceps uſed, there is no 
remedy but the crotchet. 

If the convulſions continue aſter delivery, the lochia 
are commonly obſtructed; in this caſe, bleed, bliſter, and 
apply to the belly a plaiſter made thus: R Gum. Aſſ. Fcœ- 
tid. 3vj. Camph. Zſs. m. If the pulſe fail, give ſaffron, 
caſtor, &c. with ſuitable antiſpaſmodic mixtures, and bliſ- 
ter. If the pulſe is full and ſtrong, bleed; and if bliſters 
are required, inſtead of the Empl. Epiſpaſt. R Empl. Stimul. 
(ex Empl. Si. cum Gum. Empl. Epiſp. & Gum. Euphorb. 
aa p. &.) ad plant. ped. applicand. If the convulſions 
continue twenty-four hours, or more, after delivery, the 
woman rarely recevers. 

FLOODINGS, | 

Floodings happening to pregnant women are very dif- 
ferent in their effects, fo are as differently to be regarded. 
Pregnant women have the menſes ſometimes to the laſt, 
but they are pale, thin, and do no harm. Thoſe fluxes 
which do not require delivery, come on gradually, but 
generally with the uſual pains of the menſtrual flux at- 
tending ; they are not continual ; and, with due care, 
they ceaſe. Thoſe which cauſe miſcarriage or death, 


| break forth ſuddenly, and, in large quantities, they flow 


without ceaſing, any otherways than as prevented by clots 
of blood now and then. In the firſt caſe, the os tinc is 
not affected, in the latter it opens, ns 
In the early months, the cauſes are violent ſhocks, ſud- 
den or great frights, &c. but in the latter months, the ſe- 
paration of the placenta, in whole or in part, is always the 
cauſe : the uterine arteries pour their blood into the cellu- 
lar part of the placenta; hence, when any of theſe cells 
N 1 | ate 
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are torn through, all the blood carried by them muſt be 
diſcharged by the os internum. The placenta adhering to 
the os internum may be the cauſe of flooding; in which 
caſe, the diſcharge increaſes as the os internum dilates. 
The ſigns of an approaching flooding are reſtleſs pains 
like labour, pain in the eye- balls, troubleſome dreams; 
if the flooding is internal, the os tincæ will be ſtopped with 
clotted blood, the belly will ſwell, the pulſe fail and flut- 
ter, and faintneſs with giddineſs come on. 

Floodings are more or leſs dangerous according as preg- 
nancy is advanced, becauſe the diameters of the veſſels are 
proportionably enlarged. If the os tincæ is not open, 
there is no danger. Flooding preceding delivery is, for 


the moſt part, followed with a dead child: and generally 


a flooding in the firſt months is followed by a miſcar- 
riage. | 

It the flooding threatens ſpeedy danger, attempt no- 
thing till the patient's friends are apprized of it, and in- 
ſiſt on your endeavours. It is ſeldom that any rnanual 
aſſiſtance is given in the firſt five months, for till after this 
time the os tincæ is but little altered, and indeed the preg- 
nancy is often ſomewhat uncertain ; but afterwards the 
os tincæ opens, ſo that if need be, the ſœtus can be 
brought away by force. In latter months, if a flooding 
comes on, if at the ſame time the pulſe is tolerable, the 
colour remains, the loſs of blood not very conſiderable, 
and if there are any pains which are likely to deliver, do 
nothing in a hurry, but rather wait the effect of the pains. 
If the diſcharge abates on the rupture of the membranes, 
pains come on, and all elſe ſeems well, wait; but, if the 
flooding continue, if the pulſe is low 'and unequal, if the 
ſtrength fail, the face grows pale, fainting and cold ſweats 
come on, introduce the hand, and deliver by force; for 
in theſe caſes there is danger of convulſions coming on, 
and delay may haſten tee. 

If death is not ſo near, take as much time as ſymptoms 
will permit. (e. g.) If called in time, ſuppoſe in the morn- 
ing, the flooding juſt come on, che ſtrength and ſpirits 
not yet failed, wait two or three hours, or till the even- 
ing, then the os tinc&e will be ſoſtened by the longer diſ- 

charge, it will more eaſily dilate, and the birth will be 
leſs difficult.. 3 1 EE OHSS | | 

If the violence of the ſymptoms demand immediate help, 
proceed without waiting for pains, for they ſeldom return 
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after the flooding is fo violent as to cauſe fainting, or con- 
vulſions; nor muſt we wait for a conſiderable dilatation of ' 


the os tince, which without pains is not to be expected ; 
indeed the pains are the leſs neceſſary, as the hæmorrhage 
aſſiſts in relaxing it. | | 

If looding happens during the firſt ſix months, bleed 
according to the ſtate of the pulſe, keep the patient ſtill in 
bed, and though ſhe is faint, cold, or low, give no warm 


cordials, for they increaſe the diſcharge in proportion as 


they raiſe the ſpirits. If a vomiting attends, give the neu- 
tral mixture, and ſuch light food as paſſes ſoon into the cir- 
culation, ſuch as broths, ſaloop, milk, &c. Let theſe 
be given in very ſmall quantities leſt vomiting ſhould be 
excited, but let the ſupplies be frequent. It coſti veneſs 
offends, relieve by clyiters that are barely laxative. If 
anxiety and waketulneſs incommode, let opiates be repeat- 
ed, at due diſtances, in ſmall doſes. - 'The bark joined with 


opiates, and ſometimes with nitre, alſo is very effectual. 


The pulv, ſtypt. Helv. above-named, is alſo not to be 
omitted, and cloths dipped in cold water may be applied 
to the region of the uterus. ' | | | 


If this diſaſter happen in the ſeventh or eighth month, 
the danger is far greater than in the former months; for 


the diameter of the veſſels are enlarged, and the neck of 


the uterus is long and rigid, fo that if the flooding is vio- 
lent, the woman may be loſt before the beſt helps can be 


of any uſe. In this cafe, as in the former months, it is the 
beſt not to attempt delivery, till a laxity of the parts is 


come on; for were we to attempt it in their rigid ſtate, we 


ſhould increaſe the flooding, tire ourſelves, and exhauſt 
the woman, and this without being able to deliver her. 


The molt dangerous time is the laſt month of pregnan- 


ey, for then the diameters of the veſſels are at their greateſt 
dimenſions, If in this caſe the blood runs off in a full 
ſtream, introduce the hand, break the membranes, ' and 
taking the advantage of the waters, turn the child, and 
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bring it footling. If at this period a flooding happens; 
or if it happens in the time of labour, and the patient 
looſes. not a great quantity in a ſhort ſpace of time, ſhe 
may bear it, and in the courſe of labour pains it will ſtop; 
and the labour will go on well If the woman is pletho- 
ric, and not much weakened by the diſcharge ; if the child 
preſent fair, break the membrane; to reſtrain it; and al- 
low time for the labour to come on afterwards, | 
If during labour a flooding is cauſed by a laceration of 
the placenta in delivering the firſt of two twins, immedi- 
ately introduce the hand, turn the remaining child, and 
bring it away by the feet, then the uterus. will contract, 
and the diameters of the veſſels will be leſſened: but if 
the flooding precede the delivery of a twin, and then as: 
bates, let the other remain a little, and recruit the wo- 
man with caudle or jelly; for in twin caſes the belly is 
vaſtly diſtended, and the veſſels are very much dilated and 
full, and a ſudden emptying of them may cauſe a ſyncope, 
or even death. 3 55 
The placenta is not only ſometimes looſe, but alſo is 
ſometimes upon the os tincæ, in which caſe delivery muſt 
be effected with all convenient ſpeed. To deliver with 
ſafety when thus circumſtanced, introduce one finger into 
the os tincz, then two, and gradually the reſt, until the 
whole hand is introduced ; gradually dilate the parts ; then, 
if the membranes fir offer, break them, and get the feet 
of the child, by which bring it away, and deliver the reſt 
at diſcretion. But if the placenta preſent at the os uteri, 
iſt, you will know by the touch, for on introducing the 
finger, neither the membrane, nor the naked head is per- 
ceived ; on the contrary, thick and ſoft fleſh is felt, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that of the child by being ſoſter than it, 
and allo by being without form. 2dly, This caſe is always 
joined with a flux of blood, to the danger of both the mo- 
ther and the child: therefore the birth muſt be haſtencd 
without waiting for pains; a finger muſt be introduced into 
the os tincæ, and the placenta removed until the mem- 
branes can be reached, which done, tear them to come at 
the feet of the child: if you cannot puſh the placenta from 
the os tincæ, force your finger through its middle, and 
make way by dilating your fingers for the membranes to 
deſcend ; this done break them, and by the running off 
of the waters the uterus will contract, and gradually leſſen 
the flooding: it on the waters being diſcharged the head 
preſents, endeavour to remove the placenta ſo as to give 
way to the head, then the pains may bring forth the child; 
but if it is ill turned, bring it away by the feet. 
If the flooding happens from a blow, and there is a great 
diſcharge in a little time, delivery muſt be haſtened as 
ſpeedily as poſſible; and if the hzmorrhage abates not on 
the child's being brought away, the placenta muſt be 
haſtened too. Remember that during delivery, an aſſiſt- 
ant ſhould gently preſs the belly of the woman, and con- 
tinue the preſſure a little while after the placenta is deli- 
vered; the woman muſt be ſupported by frequent ſmall 
quantities of caudle. 4-9-4 | 
The floodings which happen after delivery are ſometimes 
very dangerous; this kind is generally owing to the womb. 
being ſuddenly emptied, and ſo not having time to con- 
tract the diameters of the veſſels, they remain open, and 
the blood by. its own ſpecific gravity pours out. The 
chief intention here, is to contract the uterus; to which 
end the propereſt means is the application of eloths dipped 
in vinegar, or vinegar and water: theſe ſhould be laid on 
the back, and the region of the womb. A hand may be 
gere on the belly, to preſs the uterus toward the pubes. 
ut the greateſt ſpecific in this <aſe is an opiate, it ſhould 
be given in large doſes, for if the woman can be once com- 
poſed, if it is but for a few minutes, the flooding will almoſt 
certainly ceaſe, and when it once ceaſes it rarely returns. 
To deliver-a woman without pains, or to force labour, 
is to lay her:on her back with her heels upon the bed, and 
aſſiſtants to keep her ſteady. The operator may be in 
any poſition. that he finds moſt convenient; in the courſe 
of one labour he will generally find oecaſion to ſit, ſtand, 
and kneel; the elbow of the introduced arm ſhould be 
ſupported by the knee, to give additional ſtrength, and to 
prevent the arm from being wearied. The hand of the 
operator being well greaſed, he muſt gradually dilate the 


external parts, by introducing; the fingers one aſter an- 
J 3 other, 
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the flooding is not fo violent as to render the bringing it 
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other, moving them in a rotatory manner; then begin to | 
dilate the os internum, proceeding gently and gradually, 
reſting at intervals boch for his own and the woman's eaſe: 
when the hand is paſſed into the uterus, he muſt break 
the membranes, but permit not the waters to run off be- 
fore he has found the fect and the child is properly turned ; 
the feet ſecured, proceed as in delivering by the feet. 
When the child is delivered, if the placenta adheres, but 
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flowers; the leaves fall of in winter, the roots and ſtalks 
are perennial. | D | 

1 he ſemale ſpecies is a buſhy ſhrubby plant, all over 

hoary, with oblong flender leaves, compoled each of four 
rows of little knobs ſet along a middle -rib, and naked 

diſcous yellow flowers, ſtanding ſolitary on the tops of the 
ſtalks. It is a- native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
flowers in June, and continues to flower till winter ap- 

proaches, and holds its leaves through all the winter, - 


away immediately neceſſary, opiates are the moſt likely | They are both chiefly uſed for fomentations, in which 


means iof promoting the ſeparation and excluſion of it, 
by relaxing the parts concerned, and removing the ſtric- 
ture which always accompanies the pain: give the tinct. 
theb. gt. xx. vel. ſyr. emecon. J i. vel opi gr. i. 

Though many later authors have writ well on the ſub- 
ject of abortions, and ſome moderns have added many 
improvements, yet Hipppocrates well deſerves to be read 
on this ſubjeCt, 

ABRABAXR, or ABRAXAS, a magical word compre- 
hending the days of the year in numeral letters. 

ABRACADABRA, a magical word, recommended 
by Serenus Samonicus as a cure for the fever, called a 
hzmitritzus. In order to have this good cflect, the 
word muſt be writ on a paper, and repeated as in the ex- 
ample below. It is then ſuſpended about the neck by a 
linen thread. Abracadabra was the name of a god wor- 
ſhipped by the Syrians, ſo wearing his name was a fort 
of invocation of his aid; a practice, though no more uſe- 
ful, yet is leſs irrational, than the equally heathenith | 
practice among thoſe who call themſelves Chrittians, of 
wearing various things, in expectation of their operating 
by a ſympathy, whole parents were Ignorance and Super- 
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ABRACALAN, a cabaliſtic word uſed by the Jews 
inflead of abracadabra, though but another name for the 
ſame deity. | | 

ABRASA. Ulcers attended with abraſion of part of 
the ſubſtance; or, ulcers where the ſkin is ſo tender and 
lax as to be ſubject to abraſion, | 

ABRASAXAS, a magical word, which when writ in 
the form of a circle, is ſaid to keep flies from coming into 
its circumference. 

ABRASIO, ABRAsION. A ſhaving away, a.rubbing 
off, a ſuperficial exulceration. 

ABRASUM. The part abraded from the ulcers ; or 
where the ſkin is rubbed off. To preſerve: the part from 
inflammation, dreſs it with the cerot. alb. vel cerot. epu- 
like: © | | | | 

ABRATHAN, a name for the Abrotanum. 

ABRAXAS, i. e. Abrabax. 

ABRIC. Sulphur. e 

ABRODIETETICUS, Abrodietetical. Delicate or 
nice in diet. tory = | 

 ABROTANOIDES. A ſpecies of coral. See Ray's 
Hit. Po Eo ts Ales Hm; 

7 ROTANUM, Southernwood, from «Ge, ſoft. 

The male and the female ſpecies are in uſe, though the 

college of London only directs the male. Dale reckons a 
third ſpecies, as being uſed in medicine. See Artemiſia 
tenuifolia, Miller reckons up 18 or 19 different ſpecies. 

Fhe male ſpecies is a ſhrubby plant, with woody brittle 

branches, numerous greyiſh green leaves, divided into 


caſe the one may at any time be uſed for the other; they 
are powerfully diſcutient and antiſeptic. Heiſter highly 


"extols a decoction of either of them in ſea or in ſalt water, 


as an antiſeptic fomentation, 
For internal uſes they are indifcriminately ufed, and 


are commended as antihyſteric and anthelminthic. But the 
male ſpecies being both ſtronger and leſs diſagreeable, de- 


ſerves to be preferred. The female ſpecies is a better ſub- 


ſtitute for the artemiſia than for the abrotan. mas. 
Ihe tops and the leaves of the male ſpecies have a pene- 


trating/bitteriſtrtaſte, ſomewhat aromatic; are moderately 
antiſeptic, attenuating, diaphoretic, and diuretic, They 
loſe a little by drying, and are beſt if uſed when freſh. 
31j of the tops may be uſed for a quart of infuſion, 

But little 1s obtained by diſtillation, ſpirit of wine brings 


over but little of the flavour, though it extracts a ſtrong 


tincture. dix pounds of freſh tops afford about a dram 
of an eflential oil of a bright yellow colour, whoſe odour 
reſembles that of the plant, | | 

ABRO VONITES, a wine impregnated with abrotanum. 
About one hundred ounces of one, to ſeven gallons of 
the other, are put together, and after ſtanding a few days, 


the wine is fit for uſe. 


ABRUPTIO, i e. Abductio. | 
ABRUS, a fort of red phaſeolus, or kidney bean, grow- 


ing in Egypt and the Indies. See Ray's Eft. 


They are alſo called Angola ſeeds. There are two 
kinds, one the ſize of a pea, the other as big as a tare, 
both of a ſcarlet colour, with a black eye. The lefler are 
worn as amulets about the necks of children. | 

ABSCEDENTIA. Decayed parts of the body, which 
in a morbid ſtate are ſeparated from the ſound. | 
ABSCESSIO, i. e. Abſceſſus. 


A cavity containing pus, or a gathering of matter in a 
part. So Called, becauſe hereby the parts which were 


to make way for the collected matter. | 
"Anornpa and aria, uſed by Hippocrates, are tranſla- 
ted by Celſus, abſceſſus, and ſometimes vomica. Paulus 
Agineta ſeems to limit the ſignification of abſceſſus to 
ſuppuration, by, defining 2zi>1u@ to be an abſceſs, or a 
corruption of the fleſhy parts, muſcles, veins, and arte- 
reis. 5 
The words d9:repa: and agent ſignifying to recede 
or retire, are uſed by Hippocrates with great latitude. 
He ſignifies by them any critical removal of offending hu- 
mours, however diſcharged ; alſo the change of one diſ- 
eaſe into another, as a quinſy into a peripneumony, &c, 
But the preſent practice ſeems univerially to conſider an 
abſceſs as that tumour which follows an inflammation, ſor 
almoſt all of them are the conſequence thereof. 
J he proper ſeat of abſceſſes is the cellular membrane. 
The matter in abſceſſes is formed by the heat of the 
part acting on the humour collected there, and diſſolving 
the adjacent fat; theſe two fluids are alſo concocted by the 
ſawe heat. ö . 
Ibe inflammatory heat increaſing, and continuing fo to 
do during three days, and that in oppoſition to the uſual 
means, a ſuppuration will certainly follow. If the patient 
teels frequent ſhiverings, a formation of pus is certainly 
commenced. In the cellular membrane is lodged many 
veſſels for the ſecretion and diſtribution of fat, and many 


hanging downwards in cluſters along the fides of the very flight as eaſily divides, by which a cavity is formed, 
ſtalks and branches. It is a native of open mountainous f and in it is depoſited all that conſtitutes the ſubſequent 
places in warm climes, particularly Italy. It flowers in | diſcharge. Further, by the rupture of the cellular mem- 


July and Auguſt. In England it is raiſed in gardens from bronrape the parts which were connected are ſeparated, and 


ſlips of cuttings, ſeldom producing ſeed, and not often 


their tenfion removed, the many blood veſſels which be- 
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ABSCESSUS, an Abſceſs; from abſcedo, to depart. E 


joined are now ſeparated 3 one part recedes from another 


inte other veſlels pals through it in their way from one part to 
ſlender ſegments; and ſmall yellow naked diſcous flowers, | another. This membrane eafily tumifies, and being 
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fore were compreſſed are freed, the blood circulates free- 
}y, the heat abates, and the part is lefs red, but gradually 
becomes more ſoft. | | EE | 

The progreſs of an abſceſs on the external parts of the 
body is generally as follows: the tumour encreaſes, ſo 
does the heat, pain, and redneſs thereof ; a pulſation is 
alſo perceived therein, a fever ſometimes attends, which is 
increaſed every night, when the contentsare all ſuppurated, 
the pricking pain gives way, and an itching, with a grow- 
ing numbneſs, is complained of, the hardneſs of the part 
at length yields to the touch, and the ſkin burſting, gives 
a vent to the contained matter. | 

An abſceſs ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed from an 
hernia, an aneuriſm, and from a varicous tumour, 
If during the treatment of an abſceſs, the patient is 
ſleepleſs and feverith ; if he breaths with difficulty and 
loaths his food; if the pus, when diſcharged, is ill-co- 
loured, fetid, and ſanious; if eruptions of blood, or 
ſpongy fleſh appear in the cavity of the ulcer; if faint- 
ings come on during, or after the times of dreſſing, the 
prognoſtic is unfavourable: on the contrary, if theſe 
{ſymptoms are abſent, or but in a moderate degree, a fa- 
vourable iſſue may be expected. By improper treatment 
a phlegmon is eaſily converted into a ſphacelus. In fat 


| perſons, after opening an abſceſs, a gangrene is apt to 


follow ſoon, if the fat about it is not ſpeedily digeſted. 
Deep ſeated abſceſſes are ſometimes difficultly diſcovered 
by the touch ; but as no conſiderable ſuppuration can hap- 
pen in the body without being ſoon after accompanied 
with an hectic fever, the ſlighteſt appearance thereof at 
once determines the caſe. 
When ſuppuration 1s to be promoted, endeavour to ef- 
fect the following intentions, viz. 
iſt, To convert into pus the congeſted humours. 
2dly, To aſſiſt the diſcharge of the matter when it is 
duly digeſted. - 1 
dly, To heal up the opening, or ulcer ; for thus the 
- abſceſs is denominated when the matter is diſcharged. 
In order to the accompliſhment of the firſt intention, 
avoid all repellents, for their uſe at this time may convert 
the ſuppurating tumour into a ſcirrhus; or other incurable 


induration; for this reaſon, camphorated ſpirit as a topic, 


and high cordials when the inflammation is internal, are a- 
like improper. In general, apply to the tumour ſuch 
things as gently ſtimulate and meiſten; ſuch alſo as ob- 
ſtruct the pores, and thus prevent the paſſage of the finer 
parts in their attempts to eſcape through the ſkin ; to theſe 
ends the white bread poultice will ſuffice, if applied warm, 
and is renewed as oft as may be required, to keep up an 
equal heat. This application for its neatneſs, cleanlineſs, 
and freedom from offenſive ſmells, is defervedly to be 
Preferred ; yet at diſcretion may be added a ſmall por- 
tion of the roots of lilies, the yellow baſilicon, or of the 


beſt gum galbanum. In lighter caſes, where the part is 


not too tender, or on ſome ſluggiſh tumours with but lit- 
tle pain, a plaiſter of the gum galban. colat. may be ap- 
plied alone, and renewed every four or five days; or, to 
expedite the efficacy thereof, a warm poultice may be laid 
upon it twice in the day. 

While externals are applied, the ſtate of the conſtiution 


is not to be neglected; too much heat endangers a mor- 


tification, and, with too little, every attempt will be abor- 
tive. If the heat runs high, reduce it nearly to a ſtate of 
health by bleeding, and a cooling regimen. Avoid purges, 
but if coftiveneſs incommodes, a clyſter may be uſed. If 
a defective heat retards the ſuppuration, the aid of warm- 
ing medicines, and a cordial diet, is required. 
Fo a due fulfilment of the ſecond intention, the whole 
ol the tumour (or nearly ſo) muſt be converted into pus, 
before a diſcharge can be admitted ; for otherwiſe all that 
remains unſuppurated will digeſt with difficulty, and often 
will become a faulty ichor. Again, if a due diſcharge is 
not obtained as ſoon as the pus is perfected, it putrifies 
and forms a fiſtula, &c. or it will be abſorbed, and cauſe 
a hectic fever. The time of opening is generally to be 
known by the prominence obſerved being very thin, by 
the matter fluctuating on the lighteſt preſſure, and an a- 
© batement of the pain, heat, and pulſation in the part. 
Abſceſſes are opened by either inciſion or the cauſtic, 


2. 


but in general the firſt is to be preferred, eſpecially if a | The pus, whether * its way through the ſkin 


knife is uſed, for it is leſs painful then the cauſtic, ànd 
does tot bruiſe in cutting like the ſciflars. The opening 
may be as far as the ſkin 1s diſcoloured, ora circular piece 
may be taken out if the diſcoloutation ſpreads. The open- 
ing muſt be, if poſſible,” in a depending part, tho? where 
nature points out, the operation muſt be performed. When 
the bad quality of an abſceſs is likely to retard its future 
incarnation, an opening made by a cauſtic beſt prevents 
the lips of the wound from growing callous. Venereal 
buboes, and ſome ſcrophulous tumours, if not in the 
face or neck, are ſooneſt healed after opening with a cau- 
ſtic, and ſuch of theſe as neither will give way to ſuppu- 
rating nor diſcutient medicines, are effectually deſtroyed 
by cauſtics, and the eſchar ſoon is cicatrized. For the 
application, &c. of a cauſtic, ſee the article CAusrIcA. 

Many adviſe not to open critical abſceſſes before they 
are digeſted. Sharp ſays, that “very little of the mor- 
bid matter is depoſited in them before they are fully ripe, 
therefore till then ſhould not be opened.” It is certain that 
by a premature diſcharge, the ulcer becomes foul, and 
heals with difhculty.” 

When the knife is uſed, if a nerve, vein, or artery is in 
danger, let a director guide the inciſion, which is beſt be- 
gun on the lower ſide, for then the matter is diſcharged 
moſt freely, and the operator leaſt incommoded by. If 
poſhble, its courſe ſhould be according to that of the fibres 
of the ſubjacent parts: thus, if the ſkin is very near a nerve, 
the uſe of the part will not be injured by cutting it acroſs. 

As to the third intention it may be obſerved in general, 
that when the opening and the diſcharge are made, the caſe 
is conſidered as a common wound, and the treatment is as 
directed in the article V ULNus. The firſt dreſſingmay be dr 
lint, covered with pledgits of ſoſt tow. Afterwards, if 
the part is tender, and the matter good, when the applica- 
tions are removed, be content without wiping it very 
clean. Pedgits that are ſpread with ointments need not 
be warmed, except the patient makes complaints thereof, 
and then hold them to the fire, but not ſo long as that 
their ſurfaces will meit. Obſerve a proper poſture b 
which to favour the diſcharge ; and let compreſſes be 10 
applied, as beſt to aſſiſt the ſame. Repeat the dreſſings 
once or twice a day, as the quantity or the quality of the 
diſcharge requires, the ſeldomer they require a repetitions 
the ſooner will the cure be perfected: and as the air of- 
fends not but by long expoſure to it, all hurrying therein 
is quite unneceſſary. + 
An ABSCESS in the Maxillary Sinus, called the 
Antrum Highmorianum. Drake mentions this as a ſpe- 
cies of ozeana. It is known by a pain which is deep ſeat- 
ed in the cheek, and a tumour there on the outer and 
upper part, a diſcharge of offenſive matter from the noſ- 
tril of the affected fide, eſpecially on inclining the head to 
the ſide that is found ; ſometimes the breath is rendered 
very diſagreeable by the caries produced in the teeth by 
this diſorder. The method of cure by drawing one of the 
dentes molares from the affected ſide was firſt propoſed 
and practiſed by Drake, and his improvement hath been 
continued with the happieſt ſucceſs. Draw the laſt tooth 
but one, and if rotten draw the next on each fide it, then 
through their ſockets make a perforation into the an- 
trum with a large aw] ; the matter being diſcharged, the 
cure may be finiſhed by injecting a mixture of aq. calcis, 
tint. myrrh, and mel rofar. twice a day into the cavity, 
and retaining it with a tent. See Gooch's Caſes and Re- 
marks, in which an extraordinary inſtance is related, with 
the ingenious and ſucceſsful management thereof. | 

An ABSCESS of the Anus. A large quantity of fat 
fills up the cavity on each fide of the anus, and is the ſeat 
of this diforder there. | t 

The cauſes are various, as contuſions, wounds, in- 
fammations, difficult labour, hard riding, a dyſentery; 
the venereal diſeaſe, &c. 

Abſceſſes ſometimes are ſuddenly formed in this part, 
at others they advance very flowly. In the firſt caſe the 
appearances are in the beginning no other than thoſe of a 
common boil, but the ſymptoms ſoon increaſe, quickly 
proceeding to a more formidable ſtate. In the latter, tho? 
the ſuppuration makes but little progreſs, the pain and 
tumour ſuffices to determine the nature of the complaint. 


or 


br trough the inteſtines, is frequently ſo tedious in its 
paſſage, that the adjacent fat is more or leſs corroded, and 
rendered ſanious, whence ſinuſes are formed of different 
ſhapes and ſizes. Sometimes the maturation is extended 
on every fide, rendering the cure both difficult and uncer- 
tain. hen abſceſſes in this part are left to themſelves, 
they rarely fail to degenerate into fiſtulas, and occaſion 
troubleſome calloſities. EXT, | 
As ſoon as the tumour is formed, endeavour with all 
poſſible ſpeed to ſuppurate it; and when this is in ſome 
degree advanced, procure a ſpeedy diſcharge. To this 
end let the patient ſtand on the ground with his feet aſun- 
der, and lean over a table upon his belly ; then the ope- 
rator introducing a finger into the anus, will perceive the 
matter in a fluctuating ſtate, in which cafe, without wait- 
ing for the external ſigns of ſuppuration, make an open- 
ing into it with a knife : by preſſing the finger in the anus 
on the abſceſs, and another on the external part, a judg- 
ment may be formed where to make the puncture; for, by 
the finger in the rectum, the pus may be preſſed externally 
ſo as to be perceived by the finger there. When the open- 
ing is made, endeavour to enlarge the wound as you with- 
draw the knife ; and, for the better application of proper 
dreſſings to the bottom, another inciſion may be made 
tranſverſely. If the rectum is laid bare, an inciſion muſt 
be made in it alſo, as far as ſuch accident extends, in or- 
der to its re-union with the adjacent parts, for the rege- 
neration of fleſh is obtained with great difficulty on the 
ſurface of an inteſtine when deprived of its fat, When 
the matter ſurrounds the anus, the cure is hardly to be 
performed without an abſciſſion of all that is denudated. 
See an extraordinary inſtance of this kind in the Med. 
Muſ. vol. iii. p. 251, 257. | | 
A proper opening being made, the dreſſings, &c. are 
as in abſceſſes in general. Though Ætius obſerves, that 
when this diſorder extends round the anus, while the 
wound is filling up, there happens a conſtriction of the 
circumjacent parts, and an obſtruction of the paſſage of 
the anus, to prevent which he adviſes to introduce a canu- 
la there, and continue it till the cure is finiſhed. But 
how far a good habit of body, with other favourable cir- 
cumſtances, may encourage our hope of ſucceſs this way, 
the practitioner can only judge by the occurring circum- 
ſtances, and his own experience. 

When the cauſe is venereal, theſe tumours ſuppurate 
ſlowly, and without a gentle mercurial ptyaliſm, a cure 
is hardly to be effeCted. 

An ABSCESS in the Arm-pit. Abſceſſesare often form- 
ed by injuries in the arm, hand, or fingers ; ſometimes a 
fever at its criſis lodges matter nere, and when the fever 
is of a malignant kind theſe tumours ſuppurate but ſlowly. 
When ripe an opening ſhould be made with the cauſtic. 
'This diſorder when it terminates, the plague 1s uſually 
called a bubo, which ſee. See alſo an ABSCESS in the Groin. 

An ABSCESS in the Back and Loins. 'I heſe are gene- 
rally of the ſtrumous kind, but, when not, they are often 
fatal. The matter is uſually deep ſeated, and the bones 


are injured by it before a fluctuation can be diſcovered ; 


for want of timely aid the diſcharge is made internally, 
and then the patient dies. 
As ſoon as it can be diſcovered that the contents are di- 
geſted, however deep, apply a cauſtic, and continue it 
till the remiſſion of the pain it cauſes certifies the effect 
thereof being at an end, cut out the eſchar (which in this 
caſe is an inch or more in thickneſs) and then force out the 
matter by a proper prefſure. If a fetid ichor is diſcharged, 
or the bone affected, wait with patience for its exfoliation, 
for here but little can be done to haſten it. 
An abſceſs ſometimes forms itſelf under the quadratus 
lumborum, diſſects the cellular membrane between the 
quadratus, illiacus - internus, and the pſoas, the matter 
running down into the thigh, paſſes as far as the inner 
condyl of the os femoris, pointing there as well as in the 
loins, but, before this, the miſchief it hath done is not to 
be repaired; and, if an opening is made, the patient is 
likely to be deſtroyed by the exceſs of the diſcharge, whence 
it is doubtful whether to open it or no; but. yet when the 
patient is young, -and his conſtitution ſtrong, nature 
ſhould not be deſpaired of. One ſymptom of this com- 
plaint is as follows, if the leg is ſtretched out, the patient 
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complains of pain; if the toes are turned out, this pain is 
-= Wai but a relaxed poſture inſtantly procures re- 
ef. | 

An ABSCESS of the Belly. For abſceſſes in the muſ- 
cles of the belly, ſee INFLAMMAT10N of the muſcles of 
the belly. | | 

More internally, they are generally the effect of blows 
or bruiſes otherways occaſioned ; and, in bad habits, it is 
obſerved by Hildanus, that they are ſubject to great de- 
tluxions. The matter is apt to paſs betwixt the muſcles; 
torming ſinuous ulcers, as bandages cannot well be ap- 
plied to prevent ſuch effects. The cold air particularly 
oftends in cafes of this kind. When the opening is made, 
or the ſubſequent dreſſings are applied, the air in the 
room ſhould be moderately warm. See ABSCESs in the 
Meſentery. 

An ABSCESS in the urinary Bladder. An in- 
flammation in the bladder is ſometimes followed by an 
abſceſs. When this happens, it is known by an exacer- 
bation of the ſymptoms, and a ſenſe of weight in the parts 
about the perinæum and pubes. 

In order to the cure, inject emollient fluids, mixed with 
warm milk, into the bladder, very frequently, to haſten 
the ſuppuration, and to ſolicit the diſcharge into the cas 
vity thereof. It the pus is not evacuated in due time, it 
acquires an acrimony, and corrodes the adjacent the parts; 
produces fiſtulas, and other inconveniences. 

If the injections fail, there is no reſource but that of an 
operation, which though rarely required, two examples 
are recorded in Bonet. Sepulch. lib. 3. 

An ABSCESS of the Bones. Obſervations in practice 
prove, that not only in the cellular parts near the joints, 
but alſo in the middle cavities of the large bones, inflam- 
mations have degenerated into abſcefles. Cons 

The obſervation of Ruyſch, in which he ſays, that he 
found in the middle cavities of the large bones, round 
boney pipes, ſeparate from the reſt of the bones in which 
he ſaw them, may be referred to this article. Sec AB- 
SCESS of the Perioſteum. e 

The Abſceſs called a Boil, fee FuRuNculus. 

An ABSCESS in the Brain. Inſtances of\ this kind 
have occurred, and if the trepan is uſed early enough, the 
caſe ends well. 

An ABSCESS of the Breaſt. Theſe are external and 
internal, for the latter {ce ABsCEss of the Lu Ns. 

Externally this. diſorder happens, for the moſt part, to 
women. Bruiſes ſometimes are the cauſe, but generall 
a too active ſeparation of the milk, or taking cold while 
they continue to ſuckle. Inflammation cf the lungs and 
pleura, oft produces abſcefles in the breaſt externally, and 
upon the ribs, which prove fiſtulous, and cariate the 
bones underneath, 5 

If theſe abſceſſes burſt at the top, ſinuous ulcers are 
ſometimes the conſequence; and this happens too from 
laxity in the habit, and a defective heat in the conſtitu- 
tion. 

When inflammatory humours happen in the breaſts of 
pregnant woman, or of thoſe who are nurſes, be very cau- 
tious in the uſe of repellents; if ſuch tumours do not 
very eaſily and ſpeedily give way, proceed to ſuppuration, 
for this is the beſt way of ſecuring againſt a ſcirrhus or a 
cancer.. 

The common white bread poultice, for neatneſs and ef- 
ficacy, equals, if not excels, all others as a ſuppurant in 
theſe caſes; apply it warm, renew it as frequently as is ne- 
ceſſary for keeping up an equal warmth, and continue it 
till the abſceſs breaks of itſelf, and then you have only to 
enlarge the opening, if it be too ſmall. Some adviſe to 
make an opening during the ſtate of inflammation, becauſe 
of the pain which attends theſe tumours, but ever avoid 
ſuch practice, for by theſe premature diſcharges freſn 
collections will be made, and thus you may proceed till 
the whole breaſt is waſted ; or by repeated inflammations 
a ſcirrhus will be formed, which ſeldom fails to introduce 
a cancer. | i 

An abſceſs here may be opened by inciſion, only if the 
lancet paſſes near the nipple, if poſſible, direct it ſemi- 
circularly, both to avoid cutting it, or the areola, for 
thus the beauty of the part is belt preſerved, and future 
ſuckling not prevented. | 

An 
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An ABSCESS of the Diaphragm. See INFLAMMA- 
210 of the der r.. 
A ABSC ESS in the Ear, Theſymptoms attending an 
abſceſs in this part, have nothing peculiar, except that the 
pain is very exquiſite, See OTALGIA, . wy 

As to externals, little more can be done than to keep 
the head moderately warm, and when pus appears, the 
tient may lay on that fide which favours the diſcharge. 
I reſpect to internals proceed as in a fever, with a 
cooling and thin diet, which nouriſhes but little, and 
keep the bowels moderitely lax. VVV 

An abſceſs ariſing in the inner ear requires a peculiar 
treatment. Digeſtive and oleous liniments are carefully 
to be avoided, and in their ſtead the warm balſamics ſhould 
be introduced deep, as is convenient, into the ear, e. g. 
pellets of cotton, or of wool, dipped in the effence of 
amber, the tincture of myrrh; or the balm of Gilead, may 
be uſed. _. | . 

For abſceſſes near the ears, ſee PAR Or Is. 5 

An ABSC ESS in the Eye; From the ſmall-pox moſt 
frequently, though from other cauſes this accident ſome- 
times happens. | | | | 

When the ſeat is in the tranſparent part of the cornea, 
it is diſcovered by the peculiar whiteneſs bf its appearance. 
> When it is in the opake part of the cornea, the eye 1s 
ſwelled, but nivre particularly fo where the abſcels is 
ſeated. | | 

If its ſeat js deeper, the firſt evidence of its exiſtence is 
generally the extravaſation of its contents in the aqueous 
humour. | | 

Thoſe on the tranſparent cornea; are generally cured 
by carefully opening them with a point of a lancet, care- 
fully avoiding the pellicles of this coat which lay beneath. 

In the other two kinds there is great danger of loſing 
the ſight, for they diſcharge themſelves into the anterior 
chamber of the eye, though ſometimes a cure is effected 
without any remaining inconvenience. When the mat- 
ter of theſe diffuſes itſelf ſo as to ſpread over all the pupil 
of the eye, then is formed the hypopion ; if only a part 
of the pupil is covered thereby, the matter forming itſelf 
into a ſpeck like thoſe at the bottom of our nails, it is call- 
ed an onyx. Heifter in his Surgery, gives a different 
account of the hypopion and the onyx. 

In the cure of the chemoſis, fee a remedy by which to 


reſolve the pus, but if it fails endeavour to diſcharge it as 


follows. While the contents of the abſceſs are yet not 
diſperſed, but extend into the hole of the pupil, place the 
atient fronting a good light, with his head laid on the 
3 of an eaſy chair, then make an inciſion into the tranſ- 
parent part of the cornea, under the hole of the pupil, 
taking care that the point of the lancet does not touch the 
iris which lays behind the pus, make the aperture long 
enough to give a free vent, then gently inject a little watm 
water therein. Afterwards apply a compreſs wetted in a 
collyrium of roſe- water, well mixed with a little of the 
white of an egg; keep the compreſs conſtantly moiſt here- 
with by ſprinkling it from time to timie, and drop ſome of 
it three or four times in the day in the orifice on the 
cornea. Some days after the firſt diſcharge, a freſh col - 
lection of pus ſometimes preſents itſelf, in which caſe in- 
troduce a fine ſtillet into the inciſion, in order to its paſ- 
fage outward, and proceed as at the firſt, | 
An ABSCESS in the Eye-lid. When externally ſitua- 
ted, it requires no peculiar management different from 


abſceſſes in general, except that in opening it when ſitua- 


ted near the cilia, great care 1s required not to enter the 
lancet any deeper than is barely neceſſary to evacuate the 
abſceſs ; if the edge of the eye-lid is cut, an incurable 
waterineſs is endangered. The direction of the incifion 
is the ſafeſt in the courſe of the orbicular muſcle. 

An abſceſs ſituated on the inſide of the eyelids may be 
opened with a lancet, and then waſhed with brine, or 
other proper collyrium. | 

ABSCESSES in the Feet. Of all the ſorts that affect 
theſe parts, the ſtrumous are the worſt, for in theſe in- 
ſtances the bones are uſually affected; but abſceſſes of 
every kind are bad, as they are apt to form ſinuous ulcers, 
and cariate the bones. The applications and general 
management are as in other caſes. 


An ABSCESS of the Gums, alſo called a Gum Boil. 


ABS 


ö 1 „ ee he nes n . ES: 1 „ NOI" qe ny, 44 

"Theſe humours are very painful, and more or leſs at- 

tended with a ſwelling in the cheek. _ 1 
The tooth-ach, the general cauſes of inflammation; 3 


carious tooth, &c. are t e cauſes of this complaint. 
Through bad management, or neglect, they are apt to 
ys is into fiſtulous ulcers. 1 ? 
uring the inflammation, to afſuage the pain, let the 
patient hold a decoction of barley (or of camomile or elder 
flowers, or other anodyne ingredients) conſtantly in 
his mouth, ſpitting it out, and taking freſh quantities, as 
we be needful to keep up an equal degree of heat, or; 
perhaps, the ſuppuration cannot be avoided ; in which 
caſe let figs be ſplit and held in the mouth upon the boil, 
and white bread poultices (wrapped in thin linnen cloths) 
applied hot on the out- ſide upon the cheek of the affected 
hide ; and as ſpeedily as is convenient, let the abſceſs be 
opened, for the contained matter ſoon corrodes the adja- 
cent parts, and affects the bone. [be diſcharge being 
made, the poultice may be continued a little longer, and 


wine and honey of roſes. 555 

If a bad tooth is the cauſe, it muſt be extracted before 
any attempts are made by medicines, or, at leaſt, as ſoon 
as the diſcharge of the abſcels will permit. | 

If the ulcer degenerates into a filtula, inject warm wine 
and honey of roſes into it; and if it is ſulpected that che 
bone is carious, add to this injection a little of the tinck. 
myrrh. or of the elix. propriet. If theſe methods fail; 


EeULis and PARUIIis. C 
An AB:CESS of the Heel, The common cauſes of 
an abſceſs may produce it, but generally it is lrumous. - 


there is a caries, the beſt method is to paſs an actual cau- 
tery through a canula. Wiſeman ſays it ſaves much time, 
| and that thus the caries ſeldom ſeparates in the form of a 
ſcale, but moulders away inſenſibly with the matter. 


ABSCESSES of the F ingers and Toes. Theſe are 


ends of the fingers and toes. : 
Abfceſſes in the fingers are generally ſtrumous. See 
PARONYCHIA,  _ FF 
An ABSCESS in the Groin. Theſe in this part, like 
thoſe in the armpit, are ſometimes occaſioned by injuries 
done to the parts below, as in the knees, legs, or toes, 
A peſtilential fever may be the cauſe, but the venereal 
diſeaſe is the moſt frequently ſo. See BUsBo. If opened 
with a knife, be careful not to wound the inguinal ar- 
tery. In venereal caſes a cauſtic is the beſt for opening 
them with, as it diſſolves part of the induration which too 


alſo aſſiſts in digeſting the remainder. If abſceſſes in the 
groin, or in the arm-pit, are from the criſis of a ſever, 
open them with a cauſtic, and keep them running till all 
danger from the fever is over. In glandular parts all 
that is hardened ſhould be perfectly diffolved again; for 
inſtances have occurred, of cancers proceeding from re- 
maining indurations. DE | 

ABSCESSES on the Hands. For the moſt part they 


ror their removal hoo | 

An ABSCESS on the Head, Wounds on the head ge- 
nerally are the moſt ſpeedily healed ; when an abſceſs is 
brought to the ſtate of a wound, the ſame advantages at- 
tend it, and the common methods ſuffice for the cure. 


troubleſome by inflaming the dura mater which paſſes thro” 
them, and is continued to the pericranium. Every where 
on the ſcalp, a cauſtic is the beſt for opening abſceſſes 
with, eſpecially if the long confinement of the matter hath 
rendered the ſkull carious, for it makes ſome way for the 
raſpatory, which is always uſed, except where the ſu- 
tures are: exfoliation here is very flow, therefore raſping 
is uſed, and then incarnation can immediately proceed, 
| Abſceſſes ovet the forehead are beſt opened by inciſion, 
but care ſhould be obſerved, that the direction of the fi- 
bres may be followed, for a tranſverſe wound may cauſe 
the eye-lids to fall over the eyes. | 
An ABSCESS in the Hip. When an abſceſs forms it- 
ſelf in the ſocket, or the head of the thigh-bone, there is 
| | | uſually 


| the mouth waſhed three or four times a day with warm 


proceed as for the exfoliation of a carious bone, See 


The principal obje& of particular attention is, that „„ 


called paronychiæ, whitlows, fellons, &c. and are at the 


often remains after the greateſt part is ſuppurated, and 


are ſtrumous; when not, the common methods ſuffice 


When abſceſſes are ſeated on the ſutures, they may be 


| 
' 
| 
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afually a great ſwelling and lameneſs in the hip, and in 
time a collection of matter is made here alſo: however, 
this is not the only way it proceeds, for inſtances have oc- 


acetabulum into the belly ; and in theſe caſes when the 
patient went to ſtool, the matter by ſtraining was. forced 
back, and thro” the external wound. | 

ABSCESSES about the Jaws. Beſides the common 
cauſes, a carious tooth, the tooth ach, an injury dene to 
the ſocket of the jaw in extraCting a tooth, &c. may pro- 
duce an abſceſs in theſe parts. | 

Abſceſſes under the chin are frequently found in children, 
but they eaſily give way to the common methods. 

The conglobate glands under the jaws are very ſubject 
to ſuppuration, and are often miſtaken for ſtrumous 
ſwellings, but they differ greatly from them. The ſtru- 
mous kind are contained in a cyſt, which requires to be 
deſtroyed by eſcharotics after the matter is diſcharged ; 
but theſe are managed and cured with eaſe by the ordina- 
ry methods of digeſtion. 

As bandages are not conveniently applied here, a cau- 
ſtic is the beſt for opening them with, and their diſcharge 
is made thereby more effeCtual. | ba 

An ABSCESS in the inteſtines. When an abſceſs in 
the inteſtines is diſcharged, the caſe is ſometimes miſtaken 
for a dyſentery ; indeed, if the exulceration continues 
long, its treatment will be the ſame as in the dyſentery, 
though at the firſt the methods are far from ſimilar. 


Before an abſceſs is formed in theſe parts, there is al- 


ways a throbbing pain felt near the part affected. At the 
beginning of the ſuppuration there are unequal ſhiverings 
which increaſe and remit ; alſo a fever, with an exacerba- 
tion of the ſymptoms in the evening. When this acci- 
dent follows an inflammation of the bowels, it begins in 
about four days after the attack of the inflammation, at 
which time a ſhivering comes on, which extends through 
the whole body, and an obtuſe pain, with a ſenſe of weight, 
is perceived in the part affected. After the pus is quite 
formed, the ſymptoms abate, and the pain nearly ceaſes, 
till the time of breaking approaches, and then the pain is 


renewed, and ſometimes the belly is violently conſtipated; 


after the a quantity of aqueous pus is thrown 
out by ſtool. See Altius Tetrabib. iii. ſerm. i. cap. 42. 
In about fourteen days the pus makes its way into the ca- 
vity of the belly, and produceth inconveniences ſimilar to 
thoſe ariſing from a diſcharge of the like kind from the li- 
ver: or, paſſing into the inteſtines, - it runs off by ſtool. 
In this caſe, entire membranes are diſcharged, and a con- 
ſumption often follows. | | 
If on the firſt attack, the means commended againft an 
inflammation. of the inteſtines fail, little more is to be 
done than to ſupply the patient with emollient and gently 
detergent broths, until by the continuance of the excre- 
tions the dyſenteric ſtate is arrived, when the procedure 
is as already hinted. 
Muſgrave, in treating of the irregular gout, obſerves, 
that ſometimes a gouty dyſentery degenerates into an ab- 
ſceſs in the bowels. Celſus indeed obſerves, that large 
abſceſſes in theſe parts are not ſeldom the conſequents of 
fevers and pains, eſpecially of pains in the belly. Gouty 
abſceſſes are formed in the ceſophagus, ſtomach, and guts, 
and that without giving any reaſon to ſuſpect them, till 
they break. However, as ſoon as the diſcharge is made, 
the patient ſhould avoid all exerciſe. To dilute and to 
deterge, let the following be uſed for common drink : 
R Hord. perlat. 3 fs. rad. conſolid. min. 7 i. coq. in aq. 
puriſſim Þþ ij. ad fh j. & cola. If the purulent diſcharges 
are exceſſive, moderate them with ſmall doſes of the tinct. 
theb. in caſe of faintneſs a glaſs or two of wine may now 
and then be allowed; avoid all acids, acrids, and high 
cordials, and let the diet chiefly conſiſt of jellies, agglu- 
tinating broths, &c. at laſt, when all appearances of pu- 
rulency have vaniſhed, the following may be uſed both 
to reſtore, and to prevent a e 
pulv. gr. v. balſ. locat. q. ſ. pil. iij. bis die repetend cum 
hauſt. decoct. ſupra preſcript. See Warner on the gout. 
An ABSC ESS in the Kidney. When an inflamma- 
tion in the kidney ſuppurates, it is known by the follow- 
ing ſigns, viz. a remiſſion of the pain, which is ſucceed- 
ed by a pulſation, a frequently returning horror, a weight 


R Gum myrrh. | 


and ſtupor in the part, with a heat and tenſion, the urine 
is purulent and fetid ſometimes, and, at others, a whitiſl» 


pus is diſcharged with it, in which is nothing offenfive. 
curred, in which it hath paſſed through the bottom of the | | 


If this ſuppuration continues ſome time, the whole kid- 


ney being conſumed, it forms a Kind of bag of no uſe ; 
and, in this caſey a tabes renalis is frequently preſent ; but 


if a ſmall quantity of the inflammatory matter remains 


coagulated in the minute folliculz of the urine; it forms 


a baſis, to which the ſabulous matter which continually 
is paſting by it will adhere, and gradually form a ſtone, 
and which alſo by the ſame means will be augmented. 

When the abſceſs is burſt, the urine becomes purulent ; 
and though in theſe caſes the diſcharge ceaſes, the kidney 
ſhrinks into a withered ſtate, and all complaints are ended 
at ſome certain period ; yet to haſten this relief, diluting 
and gently diuretic liquors may be uſed, gentle laxatives 
and balſamics alſo, and probably the bark may much con- 
duce to the expediting a cure. | 

ABSCESSES in the lachrymal Glands. Whatever 
may be the cauſe of theſe abſceſſes, thoſe to which they 
uſually are attributed ſeem not to have any ſueh effect; 
they uſually end in a fiſtula lachrymalis, to prevent which 
an opening muſt be made into them : for the performance 
of which Mr. Sharp hath given very ample inſtructions in 
his treatiſe of the operations of ſurgery, and as this is ſo 
generally poſſeſſed, the reader is deſired to have recourſe 
thereto for the needful inſtructions. 

An ABSCESS of the Liver, A ſuppuration is prognoſ- 


ticated if an inflammation continue in the liver more 


than three days; if the pain remits, and is followed by a 
pulſation in the ſame place, and if ſhiverings come on, 


with a continuance of an icterical colour; ſoon after 
which a tumour is perceived in the region of the liver, 
and a ſenſe of weight alſo; an hectic fever follows with 
thirſt, and an extreme feebleneſs. Aretzus obſerves, 
that a pain generally extends to the throat, and to the ex- 
tremity of the ſhoulder, and a dry, but not very frequent 
cough, afflicts the patient. He further remarks, that 
this diſorder is ſometimes miſtaken for a tumour of the pe- 
ritonzum, which latter is more irregular, and is not cic- 
cumſeribed by the limits of the hypochondrium. 
The conſequences of an abſceſs in this viſcus are: 

Iſt, It is corroded and conſumed. In this caſe, after a 
tedious icterical waſting, a flow fever, great anxiety, a 
ſanious and fetid diarrhoea, &c. the patient dies. 


2dty, The abſceſs breaks inwardly, and diſcharges a 


ſanious pus into the belly: thus the reſt of the viſcera be- 


come putreſcent, a conſumption of the whole body haſtily 
advances, and an aſcites, &c. uſher' in death to cloſe the 
wretched ſcene. | 

3dly, The ſame ſort of pus paſſes by the biliary ducts 
into the inteſtines, and regurgitating into the ſtomach, 
cauſes various coloured and offenſive vomitings ; or paſſing 
downwards, produces a violent diarrhœa. Acid and aceſ- 
cent ſubſtances may palliate for a time, but the end is al- 
ways fatal. 5 | 

4thly, The ichorous matter paſſing through the ramifi- 
cations of the vena cava into the blood, procures ſymp- 
toms the moſt formidable, the functions ſoon are diſturbed, 
and the diſorder only ends with life. | 

5thly, The tumour may adhere to the peritoneum, and 
form an external abſceſs, evident both to the ſight and 
touch. Here alone is any hope to perfect a cure, a cau- 
{tic may be applied, and leſt to ſeparate ; for, as is obſerved 
by Aretzus, an incifion is not fafe, becauſe it endangers 
a ſudden death by an hzmorrhage, which in the liver can- 


not be reſtrained. He further ſays, © If it is neceſſary to 


make a perforation, introduce a red hot iron as far as the 


pus, which will cut and cauterize together.” The fame 
author further remarks, that If the pus is well condi- 
' tioned, and the ſymptoms ſoon ſubſide, the patient will 


recover; but otherwiſe this caſe is allo fatal in its end.” 
6thly, and laſtly, Aretzus again informs us, that if the 

tumour does not ſuppurate, the excrements have an ot- 

fenſive and putrid kind of odour ; the food paſſes crude 


and undigeſted, becauſe of the weakneſs of the ſtomach 


and of the inteſtines, for the liver ſo difordered fends 
forth a too defective bile to afliſt the digeſtion ; whence 


| fome are afflicted with a ſharp corroding heat, and are 


4 __ worſe 


worſe and worſe every day, and death is ſoon their deli- 
3 Some recover from both the dyſentery and the 


abſceſs, but a dropſy cuts them off. But if theſe ſymp- - 


toms remit, and the pus in the ſtools becomes white, and 
of a good conſiſtence, and the patient again can digeſt his 
food, a good hope may be maintained in favour of his do- 
ing well. But as the beſt criſis, he notes that by urine, 
ſor thus the leaſt offence 1s given. 
An ABSCESS of the Loins. 
back and loins. 
An ABSCESS of the Lungs: it is alſo called a vomica. 
This diſorder often grows without any previous complaint, 
and rupturing ſuddenly, is the death of the patient. 
The unburſt vomica is called an ocult, that which 1s 
burſt is called an open vomica. | 
The cauſes are many, particularly colds, inflammations, 
metaſtaſes of matter from other parts, &c. | 
'That an abſceſs is formed in the lungs is evident, if af- 
ter an inflammation there, ſhiverings are frequent, the cou gh 
grows troubleſome on exerciſe, and after eating, if the 


See an ABSCESS in the 


patient can only ſleep on the diſeaſed fide, if he frequent- | 


iy cannot lay down at all, but fets up without daring to 
lean to one ſide for fear of the cough and oppreſſion, he 
cannot ſleep, has a continual fever, and frequently an in- 
terraittent pulſe, a ſort of anguiſh at intervals is felt, and 
in the night there are ſweats, particularly on the breaſt 
and forehead, and ſudden hot fluſhings appear at times in 
the face; the urine is rediſh, and then grows oily ; ſome 
have a diſagreeable taſte in the mouth, and fall away very 
manifeſtly ; others are thirſty, their mouths and lips are 
parched, the voice grows weak and hoarſe, the eyes are 
hollow, and there is a kind of wildneſs in the looks. 

When a vomica is formed, the ſymptoms increaſe, the 
whole ſide of the lungs becomes a bag of matter, com 
preſſes the ſound ſide, and creates great anguiſh, which 
ends either with a rupture of the abſceſs, and a diſcharge 
of its contents, or with the Joſs of life. Hippocrates in 
his book of Prognoſtics deſcribes this caſe very well. 

Aretæus particularly obſerves that the patient is hoarſe, 
breathes ſhort, ſpeaks in a deep tone, the thorax is en- 
larged, yet ſeems too narrow for the redundant phlegm, 
the black of the eye is ſhining, and the white is extreme- 
ly white, as if it was fat, the cheeks are red, and the 
veins of the face very prominent. | | 

If the abſceſs is not deeply ſeated in the lungs it burſts 
into the cavity of the breaſt, and forms an empyema ; but 
3f it is deep, the rupture wil be into the bronchia ; if the 
orifice is {mall, ſo that but little matter is diſcharged at 
once; or if the quantity of all the matter is inconſiderable, 
and at the ſame time the patient is ſtrong, he coughs up 
what is contained in the lungs, and is ſenſibly relieved ; 
but if the abſceſs is large, or its orifice wide, and a large 
quantity of pus is thrown out at once; or if the patient is 
weak, he dies the moment it breaks, and that is moſtly 
when it is the leaſt expected. 

As a diſcharge into the bronchia is the ſafeſt, the aſſiſt- 
ance of art is beſt uſed to ſolicit the matter this way, and 
to effeCt it, the patient ſhould continually receive the va- 
pours of warm water into his lungs, After this method is 
expected to have in ſome degree ſoftened the lungs, let 
the ſtomach be conſtantly kept filled with any agreeable 
emollient liquor: thus, the reſiſtance to the lungs being 
conſiderable on that ſide, the abſceſs and its contents will 
be preſſed toward the wind pipe, as there it will meet with 
leſs reſiſtance, the fulneſs of the ſtomach will incline the 
patient to cough, which may. concur to produce a good 
event. At a proper time, the cough may be excited by 
ſnuffing a little vinegar up the noſe, or injecting a little 
into the throat ; ſhouting, reading aloud, or laughing, 
may anſwer the ſame end; or by jolting in a carriage, when 
the ſtomach is full, the abſceſs may burſt. 

If on the evacuation of the offending matter the patient 
faints, the ſharpeſt vinegar ſhould be held to his noſe. 

If the diſcharge is thin, brown, green, yellow, bloody, 
or of an offenſive ſmell, and at the ſame time the pulſe is 
quick and weak, the prognoſtic is unfavourable; but if the 
pus 1s well conditioned and white, if the fever and cough 
abate, if the ſweats go off, and the patient is, and con- 
tinues to grow eaſier, if the expectoration gradually di- 


miniſhes, and urine appears of a more healthy colour, a 
2. : | 


—— 
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good hope may be formed of a cure being accompliſhed 
by due care and perſeverance, | 

In the cure it is uſual to adminiſter the warmer balſa- 
mics, but they heat and irritate too much; inſtead of theſe, 
let the patient be frequently ſupplied with bacley, or with 
rice cream; if the matter is tough, give the ox. ſcil. to aſſiſt 
the expectoration; a milk diet ſhould ſteadily be perſiſted in; 
the bark may be given in ſmall doſes, gradually increaſing 
them; and gentle, but conſtant exerciſe, at firſt in a car- 
riage, and then on horſeback, : 

After all, it ſometimes happens, that when all ſeems 
well, the abſceſs fills again; and though it emptieth itſelf 
by the bronchia, yet a ſucceſſion of moderate, and of ill 
health, fills up the remains of life. See Lommins's Ob- 
ſervations. a 

An ABSC Ess of the Mediaſtinum. In ſuch ſituations 
there is put little to be done for the relief of the patient; 
however, it is obſerved by ſeveral practitioners, that 
in the venereal diſeaſe this diſorder is peculiar and fre- 

uent. 

s An ABSCESS of the Meſentery. Suppurations in this 
part are not ſuſpected by many, becauſe neither heat 
nor pain are always perceived in it; but theſe ſymp- 
toms, though commonly attendant on, yet are not eſſen- 
tial to inflammation and ſuppuration, on the ſenſ:bility of 
the parts theſe depend. It may be obſerved, that pus is no 
where more readily formed than in parts that are every 
where covered with fat, becauſe the fat itſelf, in ſome de- 
gree, conduces thereto a 

Abſceſſes in the Meſentery are far from being rare, 
and are generally to be diſcovered by a continual hectic 
fever, an oppreſſive uneaſineſs in the belly, a diſcharge of 
a ſanious matter by ſtool, and ſometimes pain and heat in 
the inteſtines. The ſanlous matter is alſo not unfrequent- 
ly abſorbed by the veins, and being mixed with the blood, 
is conveyed to other emunctorics, as the glands of the 
trachea, the kidnies, &, Hence large impoſtumes of 
the meſentery are often accompanied with diſcharges of 


purulent urine, or a ſpitting of purulent matter, though 


at the ſame time no injury hath happened either to the 
lungs or to the kidnies. If the abſceſs is ſeated in a place 
leſs fit for the excretion of its contents, very troubleſome 
gripes, reſembling a cholic, are produced ; if the matter is 
diſcharged into a cavity of the belly, it produces a gan- 
grene in the parts it touches. Horſtius, Bartholine, and 
Tulpius, give inſtances of the pus being emptied into the 
cavity of the inteſtines, and ſo diſcharged by ſtool ; but 
notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtances, for the moſt part 
the diagnoſtics are very obſcure ; nay, theſe abſceſſes have 
been unſuſpected, and diſſection after death hath alone 
given any notice of them. Ys 

If theſe fort of humours are ſuſpected, they muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed both from an inflammation and a ſchirrhus. 

In general, the prognoſtic is dangerous ; for if the ab- 
ſceſs breaks and diſcharges a very putrid matter into the 
belly, ſudden death follews ; if after the rupture the ul- 
cer is not ſpeedily cured, it acquires a bad quality, and 
induces a gangrene, a dropſy, or a conſumption. 

If this complaint is maniteſt, and the tumour can be 
perceived, emollients may be applied externally, and in- 
ternally may be adminiſtered aperient and gent Ipurga- 
gative medicines, and ſuch things as are uſed in obſtruc- 
tions of the liver and ſpleen. | 


Riverius ſpeaks largely and well on this ſubject. See 
his Prax. Med. lib, xiii, | | 


An ABSCESS of the Neck. This part is affected with 
tumours of every kind, but generally the ſcrophulous and 
encyſted occupy it. Abſceſſes here are apt to become fiſ- 
tulous, but by proper compreſs and bandage this effect is 
often prevented. An opening in this part is beſt. made 
with a lancet, but if the jugular vein is near, ſome care 
is required not to wound it. | | | 

An ABSCESS in the Noſtril. Theſe from the pain 
they occaſion are exceeding troubleſome. If in the in- 
flammatory ſtate they can be removed by blecding, purg- 
ing, bliſtering the back, &c. much trouble to the patient 
will be ſaved; if in ſpite of all, ſuppuration advances, emol- 
lient injections may be tbrown up the affected noſtril, 
and a warm cataplaſm laid upon the noſe. Wiſeman ob- 
ſerves, that the matter when digeſted is very tough. 


: An 


ABS 


An ABSCESS of the Pancreas. This complaint is the; 


moſt common in ſcorbutic habits. Riolan ſays, that its; 
preſence is probably gueſſed at by a ſenſe of weight in the 
region of the ſtomach, no hardneſs nor tumour being ma- 
nifeſt in the hypochondria, particularly if there are other 
marks of latent obſtructions in the abdominal viſcera; alſo 
a difficulty of breathing from the compreſſion of the dia- 
phragm ; and ſometimes by preſſing near the ſide of the 
ſtomach a tumour is perceptible, and then the preſſure 
cauſes pain. Though for the moſt part the diagnoſtics 
are very obſcure or uncertain, yet it may be obſerved that 
a hectic fever, long watchings, ſhgrc ſleeps, followed by 
a ſenſe of wearineſs, fainting, and cold ſweats, are cer- 
tain attendants when this diſeaſe is preſent. 

The cure is the fame as in ſimilar diſorders of the other 
viſcera. See Riverius's Prax. Med. lib. xii. cap. 4. 

An ABSCESS of the Parotid Glands, alſq called Pa- 
rotis. 8 

The parotid glands ſuppurate with difficulty, the leſs ſo 
when the general habit is diſordered, a venereal, ſcorbu- 
tic, peſtilential, or other affection attends. 

They are apt to become fiſtulous ; though when they 
ariſe in children, unattended by any other diſeaſe, there is 
no danger of ill conſequences, and in ſuch circumſtances 
the beſt remedies are purgatives, mixed with ſmall doſes 

of the merc. dulc. frequently repeated. 

In more advanced life, Trallian lays it down as a rule, 
that if called early to aſſiſt in ſuch a caſe, the cure mult 
begin with bleeding : and Celſus with great judgment 
propoſes, that When the parotis is unattended with any 
other diſorder, the cure may begin with repellents and 
diſcutients; but, on the contrary, if any other complaint 
hath preceded or attends, ſuppuration muſt be immedi 

ately promoted.” 

The management under ſuppuration is the ſame as in 
other ſimilar caſes, viz. the Bubo, which ſee. 


An ABSCESS of the Pericardium. See the article PE- 
RICARDIUM, ' | | 

An ABSCESS in the Perinzum. An abfceſs if ſuſ- 
pected to be forming in this part ſhould, if convenient, 
be prevented, becauſe of its troubleſome effects ; it re- 
tards, or totally prevents, the diſcharge of urine ; beſides, 
by the nearneſs of the os pubis, thoſe ſpongy bones may 
be affected, and conſequences to be dreaded have been 


the event. If a ſuppuration is actually begun, proceed as 
with other abſceſſes. See a ſingular caſe in Le Dran's 
Obſervations. | 


An ABSCESS of the Perioſteum. This caſe is known 
by evident inflammation and pulſation in the part, the 
fever, irregular ſhiverings, and particularly an abſence of 
the ſigns of reſolution. As the ſuppuration approaches 
and proceeds, all the ſymptoms are augmented ; but the 
principal ſign is the irregular horripilation. Sometimes 
the diagnoſtics are obſcure, becauſe the quantity of marter 
collected, though productive of violent ſymptoms, is too 
ſmall to raiſe a ſenſible tumour, and in ſuch caſes the pain 
does not remit, though the pus is formed; beſide, the 
matter gradually increaſing in quantity, unleſs it corrodes 
the perioſteum, it makes itſelf a paſſage between it and 
the ſubjacent bone, and, thus by gradually ſeparating 
them, keeps up a pain of the moſt intolerable kind. 

An accident of this kind ſoon lays the bone bare, and 
corrupts it by deſtroying the veſſels which nouriſh it. 
The pus becoming acrid, alſo corrodes the perioſteum, 
and ſpreading through the ſofter parts, produces fiſtulous 
ulcers. | 2 

When this diſorder is manifeſt, a ſpeedy diſcharge is to 
be aimed at, and the bone muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as the ſkull when denudated. Firſt make an in- 
ciſion through the teguments only, for when the perioſ- 
teum is corroded, the matter generally ſoon makes a way 
betwixt the muſcles, in which caſe it is a guide to the ope- 
rator in piercing to the bone, which when laid bare, the 
remaining procedure will be as in deep abſceſſes, and 
when the ſkull is deprived of its pericranium. 

An ABSCESS of the Pleura. When this is ſuſpected, 
our utmoſt care is required to obtain a diſcharge exter- 
nally, to which end an opening muſt be made into it as 
early as poſſible, leſt it burſt into the cavity of the breaſt, 
and form an empyema. Sce many fatisfatory remarks on 


8 
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this ſubje& in Sharp's Critical Enquiry, and in Le Dran's 
Obſervations and Operations, ' 

An ABSCESS on the Pfoas Muſcle. Mr. Potts ob- 
ſerves, that this abſce s is gener:lly firſt formed in the 


region of the kidnies, that it growing too heavy, falls 


down into the groin, or ſome other part of the thigh. It 
is called pſoas, from the tumour fliding in its fall upon the 
the fide of the pſoas, or between it and the iliacus internus. 
It requires nothing peculiar in order to its removal. 

An ABSCEss of the Spleen. This viſcus is rarely af- 
fected herewith, but when it is, and the ſuppuration is 
completed, for the moſt part it is eaſily perceived by the 
preſſure of a finger ; when this tumour is ready to break, 
the nauſea and anxiety are very great. Sometimes, in- 
deed, an abſceſs is formed in this part, and eſcapes all 
obſervation, on account of its exciting no uneaſy ſymp- 

Lommius fays in his Medical Obſervations, that 
an abſceſs in the ſpleen is attended with nearly the ſame 
ſigns as attend the ſame complaint in the liver : and Are- 
tæus cblerves, that a dropſical kind of ſwelling attends thę 
patient, his ſkin is of a blackiſh and greeniſh colour, he is 
reſtleſs, breathes with difficulty, his belly is tumid with 
vapours, and there is a fort of a cough by which but lit- 
tle is diſcharged. | | 

When this kind of abſceſs burſis, there is no pure di- 
geſted pus but an aſh-coloured, or a brown or livid mat- 
ter; and if it is deep, a blackiſh ſort of humour, with 
ſome of the juice of the tabid ſpleen is evacuated. 

If the faces are watery, and become more fo, the diſ- 
order ends well; but if the ulcer continues long, a loſs of 
appetite comes on with a general bad habit of body, livid co- 
loured and foul ulcers break out, particularly on the legs, 


and in ſhort a ſtop to aſſſiction is only by death's approach. 


Endeavours to prevent tuppuration ſhould not be neg- 
lected as ſoon as the complaint is perceived; if thoſe 
fail, cataplaſms of the briony root are preferred as the moſt 
effectual digeſtive. See Oribaſ. de Morb. Curat. lib. 111. 
cap. 43. Paulus Agincta, lib. iv. cap. 18. 

An ABSC ESS of the Temporal Muſcle. The violent 
pain occaſioned by an inflammation and ſuppuration in this 
part, is from the tendinous ſheath which covers it, by 
which the matter is fo confined, that it can only eſcape 
downwards under the zygomatic proceſs, and ſo points 
into the mouth on the outſide of the dentes molares, 
where when it hath advanced, it may be affiſted by a 
puncture to diſcharge itſelf. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that 
when the pain hath been violent, and the fever excited 
thereby conſiderable, he hath with advantage made an in- 
ciſion along the muſcles ; and he adviſes, when an inflam- 
mation is conſiderable, that we open the part without de- 
lay, for we never can perceive any fluctuation there as the 
faſcia is ſo tight. | 

An ABSCESS of the Tonſils. Abſceſſes here endan- 
ger ſuffocation. In the beginning then endeavour to ob- 
tain a cure by bleeding, purging, or bliſtering between 
the ſhoulders, and ſuch other means as the caſe may re- 
quire, or diſcretion admit; but if, as ſometimes happens, 
all means failing, a ſuppuration ſhould take place, an in- 
ciſion or two may be made with a lancet into the body of 
the tumour. Thus by diſcharging ſome of the blood and 
humours before they are formed into pus, the dangerous 
degree of ſwelling is prevented. It is never prudent to 
leave the matter till it is formed into perfect pus, but at 
the lateſt, the puncture ſhould be made as ſoon as the 
appearance of digeſted matter can be perceived. It hap- 
pens ſometimes, that when the patient is on the point of 
ſuffocation, a ſudden ſpontaneous diſcharge gives inſtant 
relief; as ſoon as the tonſils have emptied themſelves, they 
contract, and by the affiſtance of a gargle made with the 
decoct. cort, ulmi. & mel. iofar. a cure is completed in 2 
few days. | 


An ABSCESS in the Womb, When an inflamma- 
tion here begins to ſuppurate, bladders of warm water 


ſhould be applied over the part moſt aggrieved ; frequent 


inceſſions are allo to be adviſed. 

Oribaſius obſerves, that theſe abſceſſes ſometimes diſ- 
charge themſelves into the cavity of the uterus, at others 
into the inteſtinum rectum, or into the bladder. Foreſtus 
ſays, that if the diſcharge is into the cavity of the womb, 
and is. whitiſh, the patient may recover ; but the ulcer 


continuing, too often is productive of diſcouraging effects. 


CO 
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N. B. When enquiry is made concerning an abſceſs 
of any particular part, the reader will do well if he turns 
alſo to what is faid on an inflammation and ulcer of the 

Authors to be conſulted on abſceſſes are Hippocrates, 
Aretzus, Celſus, Paulus AÆgineta, Oribaſius, tius, 
Actuarius, Hildanus, &c. and among thoſe of later date, 
Boerhaave, Wiſeman, Turner, Heiſter, Sharp, &c. 

ABSCISSIO, an abſciſſion, or cutting off any thing, 
or a part of it. 

*Amoxonn Abſciſſio is uſed in many ſenſes, but moſtly to 
expreſs the cutting away an anſound part, and that a ſoſt 
one, for the cutting away of bones 1s called amputation ; 
though when ſmall fragments only are to be ſeparated, 
the word abſciſſio is ſometimes uſed. This word alſo ex- 
preſſes the ſudden termination of a diſeaſe in death, before 
it arrives at its decline. Celſus to expreſs a loſs of voice, 
frequently ſays abſciſſa vox. 

ABSINTHIUM. Wormwood. 

Aldi unpleaſant. Authors vary much in their ac- 
count of the etymology ot this word. However, the Eng- 
lim name is originally an Anglo-Saxon one. 

Botaniſts enumerate no leſs than thirty-two different 
Ipecies. 

The ſorts in uſe are as follow: | 

1. Abſ. Vulg. called alſo abſ. latifolium, abſ. pon- 
ticum, ſeu Romanum ofhcinarum. | 

Common wormwood. | | 

Wormwood is a perennial plant, with hoary divided 
leaves, firm woody ſtalks, which die in winter, ſmall 
yellow diſcous flowers banging downwards along the ſides 
of the ſtalks and branches. It hath alſo thick woody roots. 

The common ſort grows in lanes and waſte places, hath 
large leaves, divided into ſeveral deeply indented ſeg- 
ments, of a whitiſh green colour above, and whiter un- 
derneath, they are broader than thoſe of any other ſpecies ; 
it flowers in June and July. When the ſceds are ripened, 
it dies to the ground, except a little tuft, which endures 
the winter. 

2. Abſ. Romanum, called alſo abſ. tenuifolium, abſ. 
Ponticum, abk minus. 

Roman wormwood. ; | 

It hath numerous and finely divided, dark coloured 
leaves, hoary only underneath, the ſtalks are purpliſh, 
and all its parts are ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſpecies. 
It is a native of Italy, but as hardy and as caſily raiſed as 
the other ſpecies ; the roots ſoon ſpread, and ſend up new 
ſtalks in abundance. | 

3. Abl. Maritimum, called alſo abſ. ſeriphium, abſ. 
marinum. | 
Sea wormwood. | 


This is alſo called Roman wormwood, but very im- 


properly. Its leaves are finely divided, and hoary all 
over; it grows in our ſalt marſhes, and on the ſea coaſts. 
4. Abi. Alpinum. Mountain wormwood. It is alſo 
called artemiſia, and genipi. It is procumbent, fine 
leaved, and covered with a gloſſy filk like down. It 
grows on the Alps, &c. but not uſed in England, 


5. Abſ. Valeſiacum, called alſo abſ. ſeriphium, and 
herba alba. 


Mountain wormwood of Valais. 

It is erect, ſine leaved, and covered with a cotton like 
down. The leaves are curled about the edges, are pulpy 
alſo, and of an oblong rounded figure. 
roads in Switzerland. 


All the ſpecies have nearly the ſame properties. 


The 


. 
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The common wormwood hath a ſtrong ſmell, and is 
intenſely bitter to the taſte. Theſe qualities are moſt re- 
markable in the leaves, which loſe part of their ill ſmell 
by drying. The flowers are nearly as bitter as the leaves, 
but Jeſs nauſeous ; the roots are warm and aromatic, with- 
out the bitterneſs of the other parts of the plant. 

The whole plant powerfully reſiſts putrefaction, hence 
it is a principal ingredient in antiſeptic fomentations. It 
is uſeful in all cold phlegmatic diſorders, and where there 
is a defect of bile ; it is a warm ſtomachic, but gives place 
to more agreeable bitters, though its extract, made with 
water, is a very agreeable and ſimple bitter, and is the beſt 
way of giving this otherwiſe offenſive medicine. Taken 
in vinegar, it removes the oppreſſion occaſioned by eating 
muſhrooms, and 1s an antidote againſt the poiſon of the 
white chamæleon, and of hemlock. | 

It is hurtful when the fibres are too tenſe ; in ſuch con- 
ſtitutions a frequent uſe of it in wines, &c. produces a 
general waſting, the ſight is particularly injured by it. 
It is deſtructive to bees, keeps inſects from granaries, and 
kill moths. £ | 
This herb gives out all its virtues by maceration, either 
to water, or to ſpirit; but the watery infuſion without 
heat is the moſt grateful, 

The preparations from wormwood now in uſe are not 
ſo numerous as formerly ; the principal of them are as 


| follow, 


Extraftum Abſinthii. 


Boll the dried leaves of wormwood in water, ſupplying 
freſh water as required, until the herb hath given out all 
its virtues, ſtrain the liquor through flannel, and evapo- 
rate it with a gentle heat to a due conſiſtence for making 
into ſoft pills. 

This extract hath all the bitter of the herb, without its 
ill flavour; the water carries off in evaporating all the oil, 
in which the offenſive flavour reſides ; whence, to fave 
both trouble and expence, the liquor which remains after 
diſtilling the eſſential oil may be ſaved to obtain the ex- 
tract from, care being taken not to have uſed a dirty ſtill, 
nor to let the liquor remain in it long before it is taken 
out for the intended evaporation. _ 


An extract made with ſpirit hath all the flavour as well 
as the bitter, 5 


Oleum Eſſent Abſinth. 


Freſh wormwood leaves, moderately dried, when dif- 
tilled with water, give out their whole taſte and odour 
thereto, and with the water ariſes their eſſential oil, in 
which is their nauſeous taſte and flavour, but none of their 
bitterneſs. | | 

In ſome ſeaſons | x of this herb yields J ij or more of 
its oil, in others jþ xx will hardly yield 3 i. In rainy 
ſeaſons, and in moiſt ſoils, it affords its oil in the greateſt 
quantities. In drier ſeaſons the oil is more reſinous, and 
of a green colour. 1 
This oil is extolled by Hoffman as an antiſpaſmodic and 
anodyne. From one to three drops it is given as an anti- 
ſpaſmodic, or he diſſolves 3 j in 2 j of the ſp. vini. R. and 
directs fix or ten drops for a doſe in any convenient vehicle. 


| Boerhaave commends it in tertian fevers, thus, & Ol. ab. 


gt. vij. ſac. alb. 3 j. bene triturat. & adde ſal tartari 7 ij. 
aq. abſ. 3 vij. m. Of this mixture he orders the patient 


It grows on ſandy to take 3 ij. two hours before the fit approaches, and to 


repeat the fame quantity every quarter of an hour, until 
the two hours are expired; but before beginning with this 


abſ. maritim. is leſs unpleaſant than the abſ. vulg. even its medicine the feet ſhould be bathed in warm water. He 


eſſential oil is more agreeable than the oil diſtilled from 
the other. This ſpecies is not ſo antiſeptic as the com- 
mon ſort, but it is a better ſtomachic, and in this it dif- 
fers but little from the Roman. The abſ. Romanum is 
les diſagrecable than either the common or the ſea worm- 
woods, and is the moſt eligible of the three as a ſtomachic 
and corroborant ; it agrees with the abrotanum fœmin.“ 
and with the flor. cham. better than with the abſ. com. be- 
ing not ſo ſtimulating ; the abſ. maritimum is often ſub- 
ſtituted for it. The two laſt named forts are not intro- 
duced into this country; but Haller informs us, that the 
abſ. alpinum is bitteriſh, aromatic, and uſeful againſt in- 


alſo orders this oil to be made up with the crum of bread 


into pills, which are to be given two hours before each 
meal to deſtroy worms. | 


| The oil of the abſ. maritim. is more agreeable than that 


of the abſ. vulg. and it poſſeſſes all the virtues of the plant. 


Conferva Abſ. Maritim. 
Take the tender tops of the ſea-wormwood, and pick 
from them all the harder part of the ſtalks ; then beat them 
into a conſerve with triple their weight of lump- ſugar. 
This conſerve ſhould be made freſh every year; alone 
it is a uſeful medicine in ſome caſes where the herb is 


termittents: he alſo ſays, that the abſ. valeſiacum is acrid indicated, and deſerves a place in the ſhops as well as any 


and aromatic, but not bitter. 
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lof the tribe, 
Sal 


| Sal Abſinth. Salt of Waormwood, 

ſt is made by burning the dried herb to aſhes, as in 
making other tixt alkaline ſalts, See the article ALCALI, 

The ſalt of tartar or pot-aſh diſſolved, filtered and eva- 
poratcd to dryneſs, is uſually ſubſtituted for the ſalt of 
wormwood ; which laſt is of a browniſh colour, from a 
portion of its oil which is retained : the following method 
more certainly diſcovers the difference betwixt theſe two 
falts: If a ſew drops of the ol. vitriol is let fall on a ſmall 
quantity. of the ſal abſ. an efferveſcence only is excited; 
but with the ſal tart. a nitrous fume ariſes alſo. But, not- 
withſtanding this ſpecific difference manifeſted by the ol. 
vitr. no ſenſible one is obſerved by their indiſcriminate uſe 
in the practice of medicine: ſome prefer tie ſal abſ. for 
making the faline mixtures, particularly when a ſickneſs 
of the ſtomach demands their uſe; but is not this more 
from ſpeculating on the qualities of the eſſential oil of 
wormwood, and forgetting that the ſpecific difference in 
the oils of different plants is deſtroyed in preparing their 
reſpective lixivial ſalts, rather than from the manifeſt ef- 
fects produced by the mixtures made with the two ſalts in 
diſpute? Particular portions of the common pot- aſh, by 
particular management in preparing it, 1s rendered very 
acrid, and to this circumſtance only does any objection ſeem 
proper. 
n ABSINTHIUM ALPINUM. See ABSINTHIUM, Tt 
is alſo a name of a ſpecies of Ptarmica. 

ABS. CORY MB. ANUUM, golden cudweed. 

ABS. SAN FONICUM INDiCUM, i. e. ſantonicum. 

ABS. TENUIFOL CORYMB. &c. goklen cudweed. 

ABSGRBEN TIA, Abſorbents; from abſorbeo, to 


ſwallow or drink up into themſelves. All medicines 


which have the power of drying up redundant humours, 


either internally or externally, are thus denominated. 
"Theſe conſiſt of ſea ſhells, coral, burnt hartſhorn, crabs- 
eyes, Chalk, boles, &c. 

Under this claſs are included ſuch medicines as are 
called Eduicorants, for that term can only ſignify that the 
animal fluids are by them rendered leſs ſharp; and this is 
only effected by breaking off the points of their particles, 
or by ſo abſorbing them by ſoft and porous bodies that 
they cannot be perceived ; increaſe of motion does the 
firſt, abſorbent medicines do the latter. | 

Abforbents are a ſpecies of demulcents. 

The fixed alcaline ſalts, beſides their abſorbent virtue, 
being joined with acids, acquire other properties; for 
they incide and diſſolve viſcid and tough humours, and by 
a gentle ſtimulus either move the belly, promote urine, 
or become diaphoretic. 

Iron, coral, bole, chalk, &c. have a degree of aſtrin- 
gency. | 

 Abſorbents are not convenient where a viſcid colluvies 
abounds in the ſtomach, as is often the cafe in burning, 
bilious and hectic fevers; but are very proper to prepare 
the body for evacuations when acidities abound in the firſt 
paſſages. 

If che intention is to abſorb, aſtringe and ſtrengthen at 
the ſame time, give chalk, coral, oyſter or egg-ſhells ; if 
to reſtrain a ſeminal flux, ſome prefer the cuttle bone; if 
to looſen the belly, give magneſia; if to provoke urine, 
the crabs-eyes; if to promote perſpiration, the burnt 
hartſhorn ; if to diſſolve coagulated blood, the crabs: eyes 
diſſolved in vinegar. 


The word Abſorbentia is alſo applied to ſeveral veſſels in 


the human body, viz. the lacteals which abſorb the chyle; 
the cutaneous veſſels, which admit of water from the at- 
moſphere, and from baths, &c. to enter into the body ; 
and other veſſels, which opening into a cavity in the body, 
either naturally or accidentally take up any fluids that are 
extravaſated, and convey them into the circulating blood. 
See the next Article. 

ABSORBERE, to abſorb, drink up, or ſuck up. The 
abſorbent veſſels are called alſo lacteals and lymphatics, 
which ſee. 

It hath been aſſerted that there are no abſorbent veins, 
and that abſorption is performed entirely by the vaſcular 
lymphatics; but was this the caſe, we ſhould be continu- 
ally ſubjeCt to an hydrocephalus; for in the head or brain 
no vaſcular lymphatics are ſound: how then mult the flu- 
ids in the ventricles be abſorbed, if it is not by bibulous 
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veins? and if there are ſuch here, there may be alſo the 
like in other parts. 


As to abſorption through the ſkin, let it be conſidered 


that the uſe of baths, fomentations, &c. are founded: 
thereon, and alſo that they demonſtrate how great a quan- 
tity of fluid may be received into the body this way. Af- 
ter rubbing the hand well, it hath, in a quarter of an 
hour, imbibed an ounce and a half of warm water ; at the 
ſame rate then the whole body would have received fix or 
ſeven pounds. Dr. Monro, ſenr. of Edinburgh, ſays 
that the power of abſorption leſſens with our ſtrength. 
That there are abſorbent veins which open into the ca- 


vities of the body is evident, when we conſider that in an 


aſcites the extravaiated blood is frequently received inte 
the circulation, and then is diſcharged by urine or by 
{tool. And, as Dr. Hunter hath obſerved, this affair is 
demonſtrated beyond a doubt by the following experiment 
made on a living dog : an opening was made into the ca- 
vity of his belly, and three quarts of warm water were 
injected therein and ſecured ; in about fix hours after he 
was examined, and not above four ounces of the water 
was remaining there. | | 
Further ſatisfaction on this ſubject may be received 
irom what is {aid on the power of the external abſorption 
of the human body by Dr, Wilkinſon, in the Medical 
Muſeum, vol. ii. p. 117, &c. And with reſpeCt to ab- 
ſorption in the internal parts, ſee Dr. Hunter's Medical 
Commentaries ; alſo obſervations thereon by Dr. Garner, 
in the Med. Muf. vol. ii. p. 229, &c. 
AB5FTERGENTIA, abſtergents or cleanſing medi- 
cines. They are of the ſaponaceous nature, capable of 
d:ffolving concretions formed of earth and oil, &c. which 


water, ſimply as an abluent, cannot effect. 

ABS ERSIVUS, abſterſive, cleanſing, wiping away. 

ABS TINEI'TIA, Abſtinence. his, when duly regu- 
lated, is moſt uſeful to the ſedentary, as a preventive of 
diſeaſes, | 

ABSTRACTITIIUS. Abſtractitious. Thus the na- 
tive ſpirits of aromatic vepetables are called to diſtinguiſh 
them from ſpirits produced by fermentation, 

ABSUS. The Egyptian lotus. See Razz Hifi. 

ABUL-CASEM, ſee ALBUCAsIs, 

ABUTILON, an Arabic name for the yellow mallow ; 
of which Miller enumerates 16 ſpecies, 

ABVACUATIO, or Abevacuatio. See APOCENOSIS, 

ABV OLATIO, Abvolation, flying away. 

ABYSSUS, Abyſs. In the chemical language this 
word ſignifies a receptacle for the ſeminal matter from 
which all things are formed. Others uſe the word for ahe 
firſt matter of which all things are formed. 

ACAC ALIS, a ſhrub bearing a papilionaceous flower, 
and a filiquous fruit, called alſo Kirmeſen. Heſychius 
n auaxcts to be the flower of the Narciſſus. Razz 

iſt. 

ACACIA, from «xa, to ſharpen. 
thorn, or binding bean-tree. 

Several ſpecies are anumerated by botaniſts, but the 
two forts uſed in medicine are, | 


The Egyptian 


liis ſcorpioidis leguminoſæ, and by others Acacia vera 


| ZEgyptiaca and ſpina Agyptiaca. 


The true Acacia or Egyptian thorn. 

2. Acacia Germanica, called alſo prunus ſylveſtris. 

| The German Acacia, or the German black-thorn or 
ſloe- tree. 


is remarkable that the leaves and flowers of the black 
thorns are purgative, though the juices from the other 
parts are binding. | | 

The acacia uſed in medicine and brought from Egypt 
is a mild, ſubaſtringent, gummy ſubſtance ; we receive it 
in roundiſh pieces, wrapped up in bladders; it is of a 
blackiſh brown colour outwardly, but of a tan colour in- 
wardly ; of a hardiſh conſiſtence, but not quite dry, Le- 
mery ſays, that © it is made by expreſſion out of the fruit 
of the Egyptian thorn, and that either ripe or unripe : 
from the ripe fruit there is a black juice, from the unripe 
a red or yellowiſh one, and of a ſweet ſcent ; and that this 
laſt is what is intended by Dioſcorides.“ It hath no ſmell, 
applied to the tongue it ſoon ſoftens, is of a moderately 


| rough 


1. Acacia Vera, called by Caſpar Bauhine Acacia ſo- 


The Egyptian thorn produces the true gum arabic. It 
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jough but ati agreeable tiſte, which is followed by a 


-cetiſhneſs : it totally diſſolves in water, ſo if any part is 
Ce efted thereby, 1 is a fraudulent addition; rectifi- 
ed ſpirit diflolves but very little of it, and inthis it differs 
from moſt of the vegetable aſtringents, for they generally 
give out their virtue to ſpirit of wine as well as to water. 

The German acacia is the inſpiſſated juice of the Ger- 
man wild ſloes; it is of the ſame nature as the true fort : 
but in England, the inſpiſſated juice of unripe ſloes of 
our own growth is the general ſubſtitute; it is harder, 
heavier, darker coloured, being almoſt black, aud ſharper 


taſted than the true ſort. 


Succus Prunorum Sylveſt. ſove Acacia Germanica. 3 
Over a very gentle fire inſpiſſate the juice of unripe 
Toes. ; „ | 

The doſe. is from 9 i. to 3 i. See PRUNUS SYLVEs- 


TEAGACTA ALTERA TRIFOLIA, a ſpecies of labur- 
n 


um. 3 885 
AcacCliA GLORIOSA, a name of the bonduch. 


ACACIA (gum) 1. e. gum arabic. 

ACACIA INDIANA, i. e. tamarinds. | 

ACACIA MALABARICA GLOBOSA, i. e. intſia. 

ACACIA ORBIS AMERICANT, i. e. poinciana. 

ACACIA ZEY LANICA, i. e. logwood. 

Acacia is alſo a name of the courbaril. 

ACACIA FERREA, an iron ſpoon. 

ACACOS, from a, negative, and xax0, bad. It is 
applied to diſtempers that are more troubleſome than 
dangerous ; alſo to the aphthz of children. 

ACAHI. Alum water. | 

ACATIAIBA, or Acajaiba, the Braſilian name fot the 
Anacardium Occident. 
_ ACAID. Vinegar | 3 

ACA] A, alſo called Prunus Braſilienſis. It is a large 
tree growing in Braſil. It produces cluſters of yellowiſh 
white flowers, which are followed by yellow plumbs, with 
a large ſtone in them. The leaves are acid and aſtringent, 
and are an agreeable ſauce with meat ; the wood is light 
as cork, and of a red colour; the buds and tops are uſed 


as pickles: Raii's Hiſt 


ACAJAIBA. See AcATAIBA. The acajaiba is alſo 
called pomifera & prunitera Indica, anacardium, cajum, 
& kapa mara. 

The cajou or caſſu tree. 


There is but one ſpecies yet known, and this is the a- 


cajou, or caſhew nut, ſo common in America, and in the 
Weſt Indian iſlands. It produces its fruit in Auguſt and 
September, except in Braſil, where it is a native, and 
there it flowers in Auguſt and September, and bears its 
fruit in December, which when roaſted is as agreeable as 
an almond. If you bite the whole fruit, when raw, it ex- 
coriates the mouth ; therefore it mult firſt be cut open, 
dipped in water, and ſprinkled with ſalt. 

The acrid oil in the ſhell deſtroys tetters, ring- worms, 
the Guinea-worm, & c. The painters uſe it to make their 
black colouring durable. _ | 

The tree when wounded * a glim which reſembles 
the gum arabic. Raii's Hiſi. 

ACA] OU. See ACAJAIBA. 
Anacardium Occident. 

- ACAJOUANUM LIGNUM. is is not the wood 
of the tree that bears the acajou nut. It is mentioned by 
Geoffroy as being of a red colour, and never affected by 
worms, ſo fit for furniture. 

ACAJUIBA BRASIL. i. e. Anicardium Occident. 

ACALAl. Salt. | | 

ACALCUM. Tin. 


ACALEPHE, ava, a nettle, ftom a, a negative, 


It is alſo a name of the 


vad handſome or agreeable, and an, a touch, becaule 


the touch, as it hurts, is not agreeable; 


There is alſo a fiſh and a ſea-fowl thus named. 
ACANOR. A chymical furnace. 


ACANT HA, àxarda, any thing prickly, or with ſharp 
points; alſo the ſkin or ſpine of the tibia, | 
ACANTHABOLUS, from auarda a thörn, and ga 


to caſt, or caſt out. It is an inſtrument deſcribed by Pau- 
lus Zpgineta, for taking out thorns, or other ſuch like 


things, when ſtuck into the fleſh, 


( 
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ACANTHA CAUCAS. A ſpecies of globe thiſtle. 

ACANTHACEOUS. A botanic term applied to the 
plants of the thiſtle kind, which are prickly. | 

ACANTHALZUCA, the ſame as echinopus, or glove 
thiſtle. | | 

AC ANTHICE, ala A Tuppoſed to be the 
product of the carline thiſtle. | 

ACANTHINAMASTICHE. The pine thiſtle. 

ACAN 1 HINUM (gum) i. e. gum arabic. 

ACANTHION, the hedge-hog. See Echixus. 

ACANTHIUM. The cotton thiſtle. — 

ACANTHOIDES PARV. A ſpecies of carline 
thiſtle, | 

ACANTHUS, from ax»8a, a thorn. It is alſo called 
branca urſina, acanthus ſativus vel mollis virgilii, car- 
duus acanthus. | 

Bear's breech, or brank urſine; | 5 

Miller mentions five ſpecies. It is a native of the 
fouthern parts of Europe, cultivated in our gardens, flow- 
ers in June and July, and is perennial, | 
| The roots are very mucilaginous, and the leaves are 
in a leſſer degree ſo. This mucilage is inſipid, ſoftening, 
and a good ſubſtitute for the marſh-mallow, 

The herb women too often ſell the leaves of helle- 
boraſter, or bear's foot, or ſphondylium, or cow's parſ- 
nep, tor the bear's breech. _ | 

ACANUS THEOPHRAS TI, a ſpecies of thiſtle. 

ACAPATLI. Long pepper. | | 

ACAPNON, &axawvoy, i.e, Sampſuchum, or mar- 
oram. | | 
: ACARI, A ſmall inſect which is faid to breed in 
wax; alſo an infect in the ſkin like a louſe. 

ACARNA 'TTHEOPHRASTI. The fiſh thiſtle. Al- 
ſo a ſea fiſh. | h | 

ACAKON. The wild myrile. 

AC ARI UM. Read- lead. 

ACARUS, i. e. Acari. ; | 

ACATA).IS. A juniper . | 

 ACATERA. The larger or black Juniper. 

ACAULIS, of a, negative, and caulis, a ſtalk or lem; 
A platit is ſaid to be a caulis, or without a ſtalk, whoſe 
flower reſts on the ground, as in the carline thiſtle. | 

 ACAULDUS, the fame as acaulis. And Caſpar Bau- 
hine calls the carline thiſtle, acaulos magno flore. ; 

ACAZDIR. Tin. | 

ACCATLHM, or Acc Aru, i. e. Aurichalcum. 

ACCELERATORES URINE. Called alſo urinæ 


ſtimulatores. They haſten the ejection of the urine. 


Theſe muſcles ſurround the bulb of the urethra, ariſe 
partly from the corpora cavernoſa, and partly from the os 
pubis, then meet in a middle tendinous line, they preſs 
B the bulb of the urethra, and propel the urine and the 
emen. 

ACCESSIO, Acceſſion. The beginning of the pa- 
roxyſm of an intermittent fever, &c. 

ACCESSORII. Neryi octavi Paris. See Accks- 
SORIUS: 5 | . 

ACCESSORIUS. The name which Willis hath given 
to ſome branches from the eighth pair of nerves. They 

ariſe by ſeveral filaments from both ſides of the medulla- 
ſpinalis of the neck. Having advanced to the firſt verte- 
bra, each is fixed to the back ſide of the ganglion of the 
nervus ſuboccipitalis, or tenth pair ; then again run up- 
wards into the cranium by the great occipital hole, com- 
municate with the tenth and ninth, return out of the cra- 
nium, arid in their paſſage join the eighth pair; aſter- 
wards turning backward, and perforating the muſculus 
ſterno maſtoidæus, it terminates in the trapezius, having 
firſt ſent ſome branches to the romboides. 5 
ACCESSORIUS (muſculus,) i. e. Flexor longus 
edis. 
AcCESSORIUS SACRO LUMBARIS, vel Lumba- 
lis. See SacRO LUMBARIs (Acceſſorius.) 

AC IB. Lead. 

ACCIDENS: A fſymptomn. 

ACCIPITER. The bird called a hawk, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, but their reſpective parts are 


| name of the Sophia. 


now ejected from the 7 of medicines. 
ACCIPITRINA, i. e. Hieracium, hawkweed ; and a 


ACCLIVIS, 
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ACCLIVIS, i. e. Muſculus obliquus aſcendens abdo - 
minis. | | 

ACCRETIO, Accretion, growth, and nutrition: alſo 
a growing together, as the fingers to one another. 

ACCUMULATIO, to accumulate, or heap together. 

ACCUSATIO, i. e. Indicatio. | 

ACEPHALOsS, from a, negative, and xe, a head. 
This word is applied to monſters born without heads. 

ACER, from acris, becauſe of the hardneſs of its 
wood. It is alſo called platanus tragi. 

The great maple tree, falſly called ſycamore, 

Nine ſpecies are enumerated by botaniſts, -- 

The maple is a large tree, common enough in Eng- 
land, but a native of Auſtria and Switzerland. | 

It is not much in uſe as a medicine, though its juice, 


if drank whilſt freſh, is ſaid to be a good antiſcorbutic. | 


All its parts contain a faccharine fluid; and if the root, 

trunk, or branches are wounded in the ſpring, a large 
quantity of liquor is diſcharged, which, when inſpiſſated, 
vields a brown ſort of ſugar, and a ſyrup like the melaſſes. 
Lar e quantities of this ſugar is obtained from the trees. 
in New England and Canada, and is much uſed in 
France, where it is commonly known by the names of 
ſaccharum Canadenſe, and ſaccharum acernum, i. e. ma- 
ple ſugar. 

ACER VIRGINIAN, odorat. Liquid amber. 

ACERBITAS, Acerbity, fourneſs. | 

ACERBUS, Acerb. ſour, harſh; or a ſourneſs with 
aſtringency, alſo bitter. | 

ACERIDES, Aunpides, from a, negative; and uncòg, 
wax. Galen calls plaiſters ſo that are made without wax. 

ACERNUM SACCHARUM. Sugar of the maple 

ree. 

ACEROSUS, of acus, from axupov, chaff. It is uſed 
to ſignify that brown ſort of bread which is made without 
firſt ſeparating the bran, 

ACESIAS. The name of a Greek phyſician, who 
was unſucceſsful to a proverb. Alſo the name of another 
who writ on pickling. 

- ACESO, a daughter of Eſculapius, who was well {kill- | 
ed in phyſic. 5 

ACES TA. Diſtempers which are curable. 

ACESTIDES. The names of the chimnies of the 
furnaces where braſs was made. They were narrow at 
the top to receive the fumes of the melting metal, and to 
collect them, that the cadmia might be produced more 
abundantly. Alſo the roof of the furnaces in which cop- 
per is fuſed, they are cloſed ſo as to detain the corpuſcles 
which fly off. | ; 

AcCESTIs, a factitious ſort of chryſocolla. 

ACESTORIS, axes os, from àxog, a cure. It ſtrict- 
ly ſigniſies a female phyſician, and is uſed for a midwife. 

ACESTRIDES. Midwives. 

ACE TABULUM. KoTuan, xotuanTuv, otuBagog, The 
herb umbilicus veneris, which fee. | | | 

Acetabulum is alſe a large cavity in a bone, to receive 
the convex head of another, for the advantage of a circu- 
lar motion. The large cavity in the os coxendix is thus 
named, which receives the head of the os femoris. This | 
cavity is called the cup, from its likeneſs to an ancient 
faucer in which vinegar was brought to the table, and 
thence named acetabula, from acetum, vinegar, and ta- 
bula, a table. This derivation ſeems very probable, as 

"oS482Þ0y, which is the fame meaſure as the ancients call- 
ed acetabulum, ſeems to be derived from 92%, vinegar. 
The acetabulum, which receives the head of the thigh 
bone, is formed by the juncture of the os ilium, iſchium, 
and os pubis; the edge of this cavity is called ſupercilium, | 
and is very prominent on the upper part; the cavity is 
deeper on the upper and back part, than on the lower and 
fore part. In the natural ſtate this cavity is increaſed by | 
an additional elaſtic circle, which is united to its edge, 
it yields eaſily both ways to any preſſure, but recovers 
itſelf when the force is removed. | 3 

Acetabulum alſo ſignifies a ſort of glandular ſubſtance 
found in the placenta of ſome animals. Sce COTYLE- 
DON | | ; 

The ancient meaſure thus named was about the one- 
eighth of a pint. | £4 
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Acetabulum is a name of the androſace, and of a ſort of | 
Crafſula. © | 
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 ACETAR, a fallad of raw herbs, to be eaten with 
Vinegar. 
 ACETARIUM SCORBUTICUM. A kind of pic- 
kle, in which Dr. Bates adviſes ſcorbutic patients to di 
their victuals before they eat it. It is thus made: R Fo 
cochlear. marin. Z iii. ſacchar alb. 3 vi. ſal cochlear. 3 i. 
bene contund. ſimul. & adde ſucc. aurant. Z vi. . 
ACETOSA, of acetoſus, eager, or four; in Engliſh 
i is called ſorrel, from the Saxon word, which ſignifies 
our. | 
Miller hath reckoned up about eighteen different ſpe- 
cies, of which the following are ſometimes uſed in medi- 
cine. 
1. Acetoſa vulgaris, called alfo acet. pratenũs; acet. 
arvenſis. | 
Common ſorrel, or ſour dock. | | 
It is a ſpecies of dock whoſe leaves are four, but not 
the root, which is bitter. It grows in the meadows and 
common fields. | 
2. Acetoſa Romana, called alſo acet. rotundi folia kortenſis. 
The Roman, French, or garden ſorrel. 
It is common in our gardens, and in many places it is 
known by the name of green ſauce. 
3. Acetoſella, called alſo trifolium acetoſum vulgare. 
Wood ſorrel. | | 
It grows wild in the woods, and flowers in April. 


The leaves are ſhaped like a heart, ſtanding three together 


on one ſtalk. 1 

All the forrels loſe much by drying. They are all 
mildly acid, without any particular ſmell or flavour ; the 
common is the leaſt, the wood the moſt agreeable ; they 
cool, quench thirſt, are antiputreſcent, antiſcorbutic, and 
diuretic. | 

The ſeeds are ſlightly aſtringent, but neither ſour nor 
bitter. | 

If the leaves are bruiſed, they afford a large por- 
tion of a green juice with very little preſſure. If this Juice 
is permitted to ſubſide, a clear reddiſh fluid ſoon appears, 
which if poured from the ſæces, is one of the moſt agree- 
able preparations from theſe herbs. It may be mixed with 
whey, and is then a moſt acceptable and uſeful drink ia 
fevers of all kinds. A decoction of the whole plant is a 
very agrecable ſubſtitute for wine, when it is coveted by a 
patient to whom we cannot prudently allow it. The leaves 
are as powerſul ſuppurants as the roots of white lilies. If 
the leaves of any of the ſorrels are boiled in milk, an agree- 
able whey is ſoon ſeparated, which is inferior to none for 
its palatableneſs. 

A great part of the acid of ſorrel may be obtained in the 
form of a concrete falt, which is more acid than that of - 
tartar, more eaſily ſoluble in water, and leſs, if at ally 
purgative : the wood ſorrel yields near one - hundredth 
part of the weight of the freſh leaves. As the uſual me- 
thod of obtaining eſſential ſalts from vegetables by depu- 
ration and evaporating their juices, then ſetting to cryſtal- 
lize, is extremely tedious, the following proceſſes are 
given as being more expeditious, Do 

Spieſſius orders the reſpective plant to be taken and 
gently dried in the ſhade, then, being cut ſmall, to pour 
on it a proper quantity of the {p- vini R. to digeſt them in 
a gentle heat till there is a tinCture of a deepith green co- 
lour ; then pouring this tincture into a glaſs cucurbit, 
diſtill with the heat of a water bath, until ſo much ſpirit 
is raiſed, as to leave the remainder as thick as honey; then 
ſuffering it to reſt until it is perfectly cold, cryſtals of a 
pyramidal ſnape will be found on the ſides of the veſſel. 
See Miſcel. Berol. continuat. ii. p. 91, 92. 

Stahl adviſes us to cut the herb ſmall, after gently dry- 
ing it, and make a ſtrong tincture with ſp. vini R. then 

uring off this tincture, add to the reſiduum a freſh por- 
tion of the ſp. vin. R. and digeſt as beſore, continue to 
add more ſpirit until the herb ceaſes to tincture it; then 
gently dry the reſiduum, and boil it in water to extract 
all the ſaline parts; paſs this decoction through a filter, 
and evaporate to a due conſiſtence; after which ſet it in a 
cool place to ſuoot. See Stahlii Fund. Chem. p. 68. | 

Of theſe two proceſſes, the firſt is perhaps beſt adapted 
for plants of the ſweet, and the ſecond for thoſe of the 
acid kind, both which ſort of plants give out all their vir- 
tue with their efſential ſalts, conſequently with a ſmall 

portion 


portion of them diſſolved in a proper quantity of pure 


into a conſerve, with triple their weight of lump ſugar. 


_ Change they undergo is the laſt, and that is into a putrid 


from all the acids in general in its particular odour ; from 
the native vegetable acids, in ſubtilty and volatility, and 


from the mineral in its habitude to different bodies, and 
the nature of the compounds it forms with them: thus, 
whatever the acetous acid joins, it is diſlodged by the ap- 
' proach of a mineral acid; and compounds formed of the 
æxcctous acid, and fixt alkalies, diſſolve in ſp. vin. R. but 

not. 

give the latter ſeveral properties, extremely different 


vinegar extinguiſheth fire, but the firſt from wine feeds 
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water, we may, as With the oleaſaccharums, prepare the 
waters of thoſe plants, without the trouble of a diſtillation, 
and alſo the waters of thoſe plants which cannot be ob- 
tained by the uſe of a ſtill, | 


Conſerv, Lujule. Conſerve Food forrel. 
Take the freſh leaves of wood ſorrel, and beat them 


This preparation keeps well, and of all the conſerves 
this is the moſt palatable, being 'agreeably acid, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a flavour ſomewhat reſembling fine tea. 
ACETOSA ESURINA. Eſurine ſpirit of vinegar. 
See ACETUM. Tn 
ACETOSELLA, i. e. Wood ſorrel. 
ACETUM. Vinegar. | 
Vegetable liquors, in proportion to the quantity of theit 
Taccharine parts, ferment into a weaker or ſtronger kind of 
wine; a ſecond fermentation produces vinegar ; the next 


ſtate. | | 
When malt liquor becomes acid it is called allicar. It 
is not ſo proper either for medical uſe, or for preſerving 
pickles, as the wine N is; for it abounds too much 
with a glutinous matter that is productive of many diſad- 
vantages. | 

If vinegar is diſtilled with a heat not exceeding that of 

boiling water, it yields firſt a phlegmatic liquor, (which is 
a vinous ſpirit, and may be uſed as ſuch) then a lightly 
acid one, which is ſucceeded by ſtronger and ſtronger acids, 
till the matter remaining becomes thick as honey ; it now 
it is urged with a ſtronger fire, an empyreumatic oil 
aſcends, and a penetrating acid ſpirit, tainted with the ill 
ſmell, and yellow colour of the oil ; and at laſt there re- 
mains a black coal, which when burnt into white aſhes, 
yields a conſiderable proportion of fixt alcaline ſalt. 
The ftronger and more ſpirituous the wine, the ſtronger 
is the vinegar into which it is converted. Geoffroy ſays, 
that vinegars made of the German and French wines, ſa- 
turate from one · fortieth to one-twelfth their weight of fixt | 
alcaline ſalt, 

The acetous acid 1s concentrated by congelation, taking 
care to throw out the ice before it thaws, By diſtillation 
from alkalies, or from metallic bodies, particularly cop- 
per ; by this laſt method it may be made to ſaturate near, 
equal its own weight of a fixt alkaline alt. 

Vinegar is mixed with the mineral acids by ſome frau- 
dulent dealers, but is thus detected: if a faturated ſolu- 
tion of any calcareous earth, as chalk, made with ſtrong 
vinegar, be added to ſuch as is ſuſpected of containing 
the vitriolic acid, no change will enſue if the fulpected 
vinegar was pure; but if it contained but a minute por- 
tion of that acid, the mixture will immediately become 
milky, and on ſtanding a ſhort time, depoſites a white 
ſediment. The diſtilled vinegar ſometimes contains a 
portion of lead, which 1s diſcovered by taking a ſmall 
portion thereof, and adding to it a little of the ol. tart. 
per deliq. If on the mixture being made a cloudineſs 
appears, Or a white powder falls, there is lead diflolved 
In it. ; 

The acetous acid differs from all the others: it differs 


in not being obtainable in the form of a concrete ſalt ; 


thoſe with the 'mineral acids and the ſame alkali will 
The fermentation which changes wine into vinegar 
from thoſe of the former. e. g. The firſt diſtillation from 


it. Fermented vegetable pr is the only thing that in- 
toxicates ; and the ſpirit of vinegar is the antidote to in- 
toxication. The ſame liquor, which in the ſtate of wine 


became weaker by boiling, in the ſtatę of vinegar becomes 
ſtronger thereby, 


ACH 


Vinegat diſſolves animal earths, if not very muck mixed 
with gelatinous matter ; the earth of alum ; the mineral 
calcareous earths ; ſeveral' metallic ſubſtances, as zinc; 
iron, copper, tin, lead, biſmuth; and the regulus of an- 
ny: It diflolves the vegetable inſpiſſated juices, and 
extracts the virtues of many plants; but ſometimes its a- 
cidity ſpoils their medicinal qualities, though in other in- 
ſtances it improves them; as in the intention of uſing the 


| gum ammoniacum, garlic, ſquills, &c. It mingles e- 


qually with the blood and its ſerum, and'with moſt of the 
animal fluids, without thickening them ; but rather, as 
Boerhaave obſerves, attenuates and reſolves. Dr. Alſton, 
of Edinburgh, ſays that, “It is antiſeptic, and poſſeſſes 
all the virtues of the acids in general; that it is preferable 
to lemon juice, or any mineral acid; it peculiarly cor- - 
rects narcotics, as opium, hemlock, henbane, deadly 
nightſhade, &c. to the ill effects of which it is the antidote.” 
In inflammatory and putrid diſtempers, in many inſtances, 
its efficacy is truly wonderful; in ardent fevers it is one 
of the molt certain antiphlogiſtics and ſudorifics ; in pu- 
trid diſorders it equally excells as a prefervative and re- 
ſtorer. Fainting, lethargic and hyſteric paroxyſms are 
much relieved by it, if applicd to the noſe and mouth ; 
yea, in many inſtances more than by volatile alkaline ſpi- 
rits, or fetid gums. In the ardent biliary fevers, as alſo in 
the miliary, it is a powerful aſſiſtant. It curcs ſurſeits 
from animal food. 9 OS 
Externally applied vinegar is a powerful reſolvent and 
relaxant. In ſhort, to relate its many good qualities as a 
medicine might well be the ſubject of a particular treatiſe; 
See ACIDA, | Ns 
An imprudent uſe of vinegar is not without conſiderable 
inconveniencies ; large and frequent doſes too much coa- 
gulates the chyle, and produces not only a leanneſs but an 
atrophy ; when taken to exceſs, to reduc? a corpulent ha- 
bit, tubercles in the lungs and a conſumption has been the 
conſequence ; young children, old people, thoſe whoſe 
circulation is languid, vital heat deſective, and digeſjion 
weak, ſhould be very ſparing in its uſe, | 
'The doſe, according to the different circumſtances of 
the caſe requiring it and the conſtitution of the patient, 
may be from 7 ſs. to 7 iii. 85 5 
ACETUM DISTILLATUM, ſeu Sp. Aceti. 
Diſtill wine vinegar with a gentle heat as long as the 
drops fall free from an empyreuma. | 
The firſt pint that is drawn off is a weak vinous ſpirit, 
and ſhould be taken away, another recciver being placed for 
the acid. Malt vinegar, however ſtrong, by reaſon of its 
viſcid quality, is not only improper for diſtilling on ac- 
count thereof, but alſo becauſe it ſo readily receives an em- 
pyreumatic taſte; a circumſtance to which the beſt wine 
vinegar is ſubject, if more than about two-thirds is drawn 
over. 
ACETUM ESURINUM, Hungry Vinegar. When 


vinegar is concentrated it creates an appetite, hence this 


name. 

ACET. PROPHYLACTICUM. 

R flor. lavend. & roriſm. fol rutæ, abſinth. ſalviæ, & 
menth. aa m. i. aceti vini cong, i. infund. in B. A. per 
8 dies. 0 | 

R hujus tinct. Þ i. camph. 3 iii. m. f. acet. proph. 

This is alſo called the vinegar of the four thieves, for 
during the plague at Marſeilles, four perſons by the uſe 
of it, attended many of the ſick unhurt ; under the colour 
of their ſervice, they robbed the ſick and the dead, one of 
them being apprehended, faved himſelf from the gallows 
by diſcovering this remedy. | 
ACET. COLCHICUM AUTUMN, See Corcats 
CUM, | 

ACET. LYTHARGYRITIES, See PLUMBUM, 

ACET. PLUMBI, i. e. Acet. Lytharg. 

ACET. PROPHYLACT. Sce AcE TUM. 

ACET. SCILLITIC. See ScilLx. 

ACHAHI. Alum- water. 3 

ACHAMELLA, i. e. Acmella. [OY 

ACHARISTON. Achariſtus ſignifies thankleſs; 
Ætius and Galen deſcribe ſome compoſitions of ſingular 
efficacy under this name ; becauſe, as they cured quickly, 
the patient valued them the leſs, and ſo made no returns 
for their benefits. 
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ACHAT ES. The Agate, alſo called Lapis Jaſpis, 
and by other names according to their different colours 
and figures, as Phaſſachates, when its figure reſembles a 
dove; Kerachates, when figured with the likeneſs of a 
horn; Dendrachates, when with the likeneſs of trees; 
Pardalion, with that of a panther; and Leontion and Le- 


ontideiran, when with a lion. When they are black with | 


white ſtripes, they are named Leucachates ; if black, with 
blood-coloured ftripes, Haimachates ; and if with red, 
Sardachates. 

Theſe ſtones are ranked among the precious, all which 
are now excluded from the materia medica. The oriental 
(as is the caſe with all ſorts of precious ſtones) are the 
beſt. Some of the agates are opaque, others tranſparent. 
They are harder than the true jaſper; their colours are 
various. The figures which are made by art in theſe 
ſtones are effected with a folution of ſilver in aqua fortis. 

ACHICOLUM. The Fornix, Tholus or Sudato- 
rium of the ancient baths, which was a hot room to ſweat 
m, called alſo Architholus. 

ACHILLEA, a ſpecies of millefolium, alſo a name of 
the ptarmica. The Achilleas takes their nam from A- 
chilles. | | | 

ACHILLEA GALLICA. Mountain Rag-wort, or 
Corn Marigold. 

ACHILLEA LUTEA, 1. e. Ageratum. 

ACHILLEA MONTANA. A ſpecies of jacobea, 


ac! 


may be given as an alterative rather than as a laxative, and 
the vin. antim. in ſuch doſes, at proper intervals, as the 
ſtomach will eaſily retain. - | | 
Externally the unguent e pice may be uſed two or three 
3 in a week, or cream mixed with chalk in fine pow- 
er. : 
If the humour is repelled give warm ſndorifics until it 
return. 5 8 i 
Among the ancients Ætius, Zgineta, Trallian, Ori- 
baſius, Galen, &c. treat profeſſedly on theſe diſorders ; 
amongſt the later authors Heiſter and Turner may be con- 
ſulted, with the till later writers on the practice of phy- 
ſic, as Brooks, Smith, &c. | 
ACHRAS. A wild pear-tree growing in Greece. 
ACHY, ”Axy, a ſpecies of caſſia growing in Arabia, 
called alfo dJapvirys. 
ACIDA. Acid, ” 
Acids are animal, vegetable and mineral. The vegetable 
are the native, as the juice of lemons, &c. or the product 


— 


| of fermentation, as vinegar and tartar. The mineral are 


thoſe of vitriol, nitre, and common falt. The animal is 
obtained from ants, and ſome other inſects in conſiderable 
quantities; it is alſo contained in human fat, and in the 
ſuet of animals that ruminate, and an acetous fermenta- 
tion is ſometimes produced in ſome of the animal ſecre- 


Acids are of a nature as ſimple and active as any of the 


called Five-Leaved Ragwort. objects of our ſenſes. Saline bodies are in the firſt rank 


ACHILLEI ON. A name for the ſponge of which 
tents ate made; becauſe Achiiles made them of it. 

ACHILLEIS. A large fort of barley which was uſed | 
in Greece. | 

ACHILLES. The hero of Greece, a pupil of Chiron 
the centaur, from whom he learnt the art of medicine. 

ACHIOTL. A fort of orleana growing in New Spain 
and Braſil. The tincture made of the fruit and uſed in 


chocolate is thus made: take the grains when ripe, infuſe 
them in hot water; the ſettling is made into cakes, and is 
"ſed as a paint for the face. The roucou which the Indi- 


ans call achiotl or urucu, the Duch orleane, and we rou- 


cou, is a meal or flour of a ſeed got in the Leeward Iſlands | 


and the iſle of St. Domingo; theſe ſeeds are of a vermilion 
colour. The roucou is made in theſe iſtands as we make 
ſtarch. Chufe the roucou of the deepeſt violet colour, 
and very dry. Its chief uſe is among the dyers. 

ACHIOTE, The red grains of achiott made into 
lozenges, 

ACHLVS. A dimneſs of fight, from axau;, darkneſs 
or cloudineſs. It alſo ſignifies a ſmall fcar or mark over 
the pupil, of a light blue colour. | | 

ACHMELLA, i. e. Acmella. 

ACHNE. Chaff, or the froth of the ſea, Hippocrates 
expreſſes by it a whitiſh mucilage obſerved in the eyes of 
patients who have fevers: alſo a white mucus in the fauces 
thrown up from the lungs. Beſides theſe it ſignifies lint. 


ACHOR. Trallian ſays it is a fore on the outſide of | 


the head, full of little perforations, which diſcharge a hu- 
mour hke ichor, whence its name. He further ſays that 
the cerion refembles an achor ; but that the mouths of the | 
perforations are larger, reſembling the cells of a honey- 
comb, whence the name; the matter is alſo nearly of the 
conſiſtence of thin honey. When theſe difeaſes ſpread, 
the ſerum which ouzes out dries and forms a ſcab. | 
The achor differs from the favus and tinea only in the 


degree of virulence. It is called favus when the perfora- 


tions are large, and tinea when they are like thoſe which 
are made by moths in cloth : but generally by tinea is un- 
derſtood a dry ſcab on the hairy ſcalp of children, with 
thick ſcales and an offenfive ſmell ; when this diforder af- 
fects the face it is called cruſta lactea, which, when it 
happens to children, if in other reſpeQs they are healthy, 
the beſt treatment, beſides keeping the belly moderately 
lax, is cleanlineſs and a moderate diet; an iſſue may be 
made and continued till the diſorder is cleared and the 
ſtrength of the conſtitution is eſtabliſhed, keep the hair 
ſhort and waſh the head with ſoap ſuds. | | 
Some inſtances of this ſort are very difficult of cure, and 
attended with violent itching, a pale countenance, &c, 
but ſtill the ſame method generally ſucceeds in all the ſpe- 
cies and degrees of virulence, Small doſes of calomel 
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of the moſt ſimple ones, and of all theſe an acid is the 
baſis. Whatever flames hath a latent or a manifeſt acid 
in it, for acids alone are convertible into flame. It is 
true that pure acid flames with difficulty ; but when di- 
vided and diffuſed in the pores of other ſubſtances, it 
readily takes fire and blazes, or explodes moft violently. 

A vague acid which is volatile and liquid is in all parts 
of the earth, uniting with various ſubſtances it forms 
different foſſils. Except in the eſſential falts of vegetables 
or in tartar, acids are rarely found in a ſolid form. The 
air itſelf is replete with acid, and without it no creature 
could live. 

However different the acids, as collected by art, may 
appear, it cannot be proved that they exiſt in the ſame 
form in their original ſtate. The ſpirit of nitre and ſea 
falt are eaſily convertible into each other; the different a- 
cids, in their differents effects, do not ſhew their diffe- 
rence ſo much as acids, as by other properties. Vinegar 
recovered from copper, is more perfect than before its 
union there with, but never can be recovered as vinegar 
from lead; all which tends to prove, that the acids are 
all the ſame in themſelves, but altered by what they are, 
or have been joined with. N 

There is great analogy betwixt acid and cold; the air 
abounds moſt with acid in ſtill weather when the wind 
blows from the north and the eaſt. The ſpirit of nitre 
increaſes the cold of ice. Acid and cold alike preſerve 
from putrefaction, by increafing the coheſion of the com- 
ponent parts of the reſpective bodies. Strong acids, and 
| exceſive cold, it is true, when applied to the fleſh of 
living animals, mortifies them ; but this mortification dif- 
fers greatly in its nature ſrom that produced by fire, and 
by alkaline ſalts. South winds favour, but north winds 
check the progreſs of putrid diſorders. Cold concentrated 
and joined to vegetable and mineral bodies, ſeems to be 
of the eſſence of the falts called acid. 

As to the virtues of the vegetable acid, to what is al- 
ready faid (ſee AcETUM) its ſuperior efficacy on putrid 
gall, in reftoring ſweetneſs to it, deſerves peculiar notice. 
All acids have a power to correct the putrid acrimony, 


ö 
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ble alone: befides, when a putrid colluvies lodges in the 
firſt paſſages, this acid gently tends to ſolicit its diſcharge 
by ſtool, an advantage not to be hoped for from the mine- 

ral tribe. 
The mineral acids when intimately joined with vinous 
ſpirits, have effects ſo ſimilar to thoſe of the vegetable 
claſs, that their properties as medicines are almoſt the ſame ; 
but when in their feparate ſtate, their inward uſe tends 
to coagulate the blood. In other reſpects, the effects of 

all the kinds of acids are fimilar. 

Acids gently irritate and contract our fibres when taken 
In 


tory organs, forming a kind of animal vinegar. . 


but the power of ſweetening ſeems proper to the vegeta- 


in a dilute ſtate, and thus corroborate; they reſiſt a pu- 


trid tendency, and powerfully oppoſe putreſcence when 
actually exiſting ; by their irritation they promote vari- 


ous ſecretions ; they excite an appetite, and aid digeſtion ; | 


their cooling efficacy in fevers of every rank is not exceed- 
ed by any thing in uſe, nor equalled for their general ſafety, 
where cauſes ſo widely oppoſite produce ſuch ſimilar com- 
plaints : in ſome inſtances of coughs and aſthmas, by their 
irritation their efficacy is ſingular ; if the vegetable acid is 
made uſe of, the breathing is never diſorded by it, though 
in ſome inſtances the mineral ſort may offend. In dyſen- 
teries, and in diarrhœas, produced by unripe fruits, the 
foſſile acids allay the fermentation in the bowels, and when 
a putrid colluvies in the primæ viz is the cauſe, at once 
they will be propoſed as the proper remedy. By their ſe- 
dative quality hzmorrhages are reſtrained; and as bitters 
are neutralized by acids, ſo the exceſs and acrimony of the 
bile are allayed by their uſe. For further ſatisfaction into 
their extent and uſefulneſs in the healing art, fee Farr on 
Acids. | | 

Acids, aſtringents, and bitters, have a great affinity 
with each other. By a mixture with each other they loſe 
their properties. Vegetable acids leſſen the aſtrictive 
power of galls on leather, &c. The mineral acids have a 
contrary effect. Bitters, both animal and vegetable, are 
neutralized by acids. See Dictionary of Chem. Neu- 
man's Chem, Works, Percival's Med. Effays. 

Acids correct the deleterious effects of moſt, if not all 

narcotic plants; but injure the phlegmatic habit, where the 
Circulation is Janguid, the bile defeCtive, or the digeſtion 
naturally weak. | | 


Of Diſeaſes from Acidity, 


The ſeat of acidity in our bodies as a diſeaſe, 1s prin- 
cially the ſtomach and the ſmall inteſtines. | 

The redundant acid in the primz viz is known by the 
ſourneſs of the eructations, the frequent cardialgia, with 
curdling of the chyle, &c. in the ſtomach, flatulence, and 
ſpaſms in the inteſtines ; when this cauſe is exceſſive in 
its degree, the bile is inert, the belly coſtive, and the 
nouriſhment is unduly ſupplied, a paleneſs becomes gene- 
ral in the ſkin, an itching comes on, and puſtules appear 
here and there, and a train of nervous ſymptoms ſoon 
ſucceed. | 

Infants are frequently ſwept off by this diſorder. A- 
mong adults, the weakly and ſedentary are the only ſub- 
jects of it, except among the poor, whoſe ſcanty ſupplies 
reduce them to this unhappy ſtate. _ 

The cure conſiſts of a diet fitted to oppoſe this faulty 
habit ; animal food, and vegetables of the aromatic alka- 
line kind : theſe, with moderate exerciſe at proper inter- 
vals, bid fair for a recovery. Abſorbent medicines may 
palliate ſymptoms in the ſtomach and inteſtines, but a 
limat. martis will conduce the moſt to an effectual and 
abiding cure. | . | 
 ACIDA MURIATICA, i. e. The acid of ſea-ſalt. 

ACLDA PRIMOGENIALA, i. e. The vitriolic acid. 

ACIDUL.F. Mineral waters that contain a briſk 
ſpirit when unaccompanied with heat are thus named ; but 
if they are hot alſo, they are called THERME. 

As to the antiquity of. their uſe, ſee Galen, Cœlius 
Aurelianus, Pliny, &c. who ſpeak largely of 
tues, 

Hoffman, and many others, highly extol them, whilſt 
others obſerve that a pure ſimple water, on account of its 
containing nothing, ſuch as is from the Malvern and 
Toplitz ſprings, are to be preferred both for drinking and 
for bathing in ; and that in want of theſe, they may be 
well ſupplied by diſtilled, rain, or any other that is ſoft 
and pure. Objectors ſay, that the medicinal qualities in 
theſe waters only quicken, their operation as water, but 
contribute nothing further, and that ſolutions of the like 
materials are of equal efficacy: to which the beſt reply 
ſcems to be, that the mineral contents are often volatile, 
and of parts more ſubtile than thoſe of art's producing ; and 
that when the powers of nature are expiring, experience 
proves their efficacy by their ſucceſs as a laſt reſource. 

In general their virtues are according to the qualities of 


their contents; theſe known, their uſe is cally determined: 


their vir- 
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ſalts; bituminous, and metallic matters, are their cliiet 


principles as medicines. | 


| Bleeding, or purging, or both, are frequently pre- 
{ſcribed beers the uſe of mineral waters; but, except 4 
plethora attends, they are not to be admitted of, As theſe 
waters are deſigned to paſs, ſo reſt or exerciſe muſt be 
adviſed; reſt and a cool ſituation, favour the diuretic 
tendericy ; exerciſe and a warm air determine them thro”. 
the ſkin; theſe obſerved with temperance and moderation 
in the regimen, are the principal directions on which ſac- 
ceſs depends. 

Their briſk ſparkling property is owing to the quantity 
of fixt air which they poſſeſs ; and indeed to this, perhaps, 
is owing their chief uſe as medicines. Jo increaſe this 
property when defeCtive, or to communicate it where it is 
totally unpoſſeſſed, ſee Dr. Prieſtley's directions for im- 
pregnating water with fixt air. | | 

A general analyſis is made by placing the water to be 
examined in low veſſels, where it may gradually exhale ; 
alſo where it may reſt undiſturbed in cloſe but clear glaſſes. 
Having firſt examined by the eye the taſte and the ſmell, 
fill two low glaſſes, let one be well cloſed, and the other 
left uncovered ; then after ſome hours or days, the ſpon- 
taneous alterations may be attended to. A frum at the 


top, or a ſediment at the bottom or ſides, may diſcover 
what is ſought for; or, evaporate the water totally by a 


gentle heat in a glaſs retort, fave the liquor that riſes in 
order to determine the proportion of it to its ſolid con- 
tents : let the reſiduum be diſſolved in a little diſtilled wa- 
ter, thus the ſalts will be ſeparated from the earthy, me- 
tallic, or other matters, and their different qualities found 
out by the following methods. 1 | 

The moſt common additions for diſcovering the con- 
tents of waters are galls, ſyrup of violets, and the ol. tart. 
per deliq. but for a minute inveſtigation, the apparatus is 
more conſiderable, for beſides the materials to be added; 
which are numerous, in order to their ſucceſsful manage- 
ment the operaror muſt be furniſhed with ſcales and 
weights, an hydroſtatic balance, different ſorts of glaſſes; 
cements, a thermometer, a hand - pump, microſcopes, 
crucibles, &c. But in the uſe of the different means and 
methods for diſcovering the contents of mineral waters, 
much practice and attention is required to prevent ſelf- 
deception. The following are ſome of the additions by 
which medicinal and other contents are diſcovered. | 

Galls—Wohen uſed they ſhould be freſh powdered, or a 
freſh infuſion of them in water ſhould be made. A ſmall 
quantity of this powder, or of the infuſion, put into a 
cup full of the water to be examined, diſcovers the ſmalleſt 
degree of iron that can be productive of any ſenſible ef- 
fects. If the water cotitains a coarſe oker, the colour 
ſtruck by the galls is very dark; the finer iron produces 


| the inky purple; but the fineſt, ſuch as the Pyrmont 


water, gives the azure blue. £45 55 | 

Syrup of violets— Mix a dram with a ſmall wine glaſs 
full of the water, and if a green colour is produced, there 
is an alkaline ſalt in it, or alum ; though Dr. Rutty ſays, 
that if the ſyrup is new, alum turns it red. This green 


1 cclour is alſo obferved when a ſolution of iron is met 


with ; with an acid it cauſes a red. 2 55 | 
Ol. tart. per deliq.—A few drops let fall into the water 
diſcovers earthy matter, by precipitating it in the form of 
a white cloud; if a whitiſh cloud riſes to the top, and the 
water underneath remains clear, the quantity of earthy 
matter 1s extremely ſmall. 'This oil precipitates the con= 
tents of all hard waters; from twenty to forty drops 
throws down all the ſelenites in fb i. thereof. If it meets 
with a ſolution of the mere. corroſ. alb. or other mercurial 
particles, it diſcovers them by producing a yellow colour, 
and it ferments with acids. EE be, | 
Tinct. argenti— This tincture if made with pure aqua 
fortis, is the moſt delicate addition for diſcovering ſea ſalt 
in water, which it joins with, and falls in a milky cloud. 
Sal. alk. vol.— This precipitates the contents of hard 
water; diſcovers mercury, or any of its preparations, 
by turning the liquor whitiſh, and throwing a part of it 
into a coagulum ; it diſcovers copper by producing a blue 
colour. 


Tinct. ſulph. vol. — It diſcovers lead in water, by turn- 


ing it to a duſky brown colour, 
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plaſter. Not plaſtered. 
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; Soap—It readily determines whether or no the water is 
hard 'or ſoft by diffolving therein: if hard the ſoap cur- 


dles ; but if ſoft, an homogenous mixture is formed, and | #/ 
WY mologiſts, as, 1ſt, «xo, a whetſtone, or rock, becauſe 
it grows on bare rocks. | | 


with a little agitation a froth is raited. © 
Ag. fortis If it turns the water of a green colour, it 
contains a ſolution of copper. . 
For more particular fatisfaCtion, or any conſideration 
relating to mineral waters, ſee Hoffman on the Acidulæ, 


and Shaw's Improvements on Mineral Waters, in his Chy- 


mical Works, as alſo the authors hereafter mentioned under 

them are called lycoctonum, or wolf 's-bane, becauſe the 
| hunters mixed them with fleſh, and laid it for the wolves,, 
| which were poiſoned by it. Theſe herbs are deſtructive 


any of the particular waters, treated of, 185 
ACIDUM T THEREUM, i. e. Sp. vitriot. 
ACIDUM ALUMINOSUM, i. e. Sp. vitriol. 
ACIDUM CATHOLICUM, i. e. Sp. vitriol.“ 
ACIDUM PRIMIGENIUM, i. e Sp. vitriol. 
ACIDUM SULPHUREUM, i. e. Sp. vitriol. 
ACIDUM VITRIOLI VINOSUM, i. e. ther. 
ACIES. Steel. | 
ACINI. Berries that hang in cluſters are thus called, 
to diſtinguiſh them from baccæ, berries, which are ſingle 
ACINI, or Acinus. The berries or fruit of the elder, 
privet, ivy, &c. See ACINUS. | | 
ACINIFORMIS, vel Acinosa TUN IA. The coat 
of the eye, called uvea. See UvEA, _ 
ACINI GLANDULOsSI. See AciNUs., 
ACINOS. Stone, or wild Baſil. | 


It grows on chalky hills, and flowers in June. Its vir- | 


tues reſemble thoſe of the calamint. EO 
It is alſo a name of the great wild Baſil. See BAsIL1- 

ACNOSA TUNICA, i. e. Aciniformis. 
ACINUS. Properly a grape, but is applied to other 
fruits or berries that grow in- cluſters, as elder ber- 
ries, &c. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from baccæ, or berries 


that grow ſingle, as thoſe of the laurel. But acinus is alſo. 


uſed for the ſtone of the grape, hence uvæ exacinatæ, grapes 
that have their ſtones taken out. 
| The glands which grow together in cluſters are called 
by ſome acini glandulofi. 
Acinus, a name of the ſtaphyloma. 

ACMASTI COS. The name of a ſort of fever ſpoken 
of by Actuarius as follows: | 


« Fevers from putrefaction are continual or intermit- 


tent: of the former, ſome are called iſotoni, or acmaſtici, 
which during the whole courſe are at the ſame pitch; others 
are. called epacmaſtici, theſe proceed and increaſe to their 
time of ſolution ; a third ſort called paracmaſtici, which 
diminiſh by degrees till they ceaſe.” | 

ACME, aun. The height of a diſeaſe. That ſtate 
of a thing in which it is at its utmoſt perfection. It is 
alſo a term in gymnaſtics, expreſſing the higheſt pitch of 
excerciſe. 5 | 

ACMELLA, a plant growing in the iſland of Ceylon, 
of which three ſpecies are noted by botaniſts. It is com- 

mended in nephritic diſorders, but rarely uſed. Rai Hift, 

ACNE. A ſmall purple, or hard tubercle on the face 
is thus called. 

-ACNESTIS, from a, negative, and xrazy, to ſcratch. 
That part of the ſpine which reaches from betwixt the 
ſhoulder blades to the loins. This name ſeems only ap- 
plicable to quadrupeds, becauſe they cannot reach it to 
ſcratch. | Tp 

There is a herb to which this name is given, but bota- 
niſts ſeem not agreed in what it is. 8 

ACO. The name of a fiſh found in the Mediterranean 
fea, called alſo aquo, ſatachus, and ſarachinus. 

ACOE, xo. The ſenſe of hearing. 


ACOITUS, an epithet for honey. Pliny ſpeaks of it | 


by this name, becauſe it hath no ſediment, which is called | 
L ' CALCARI MAGNO, J. B. The perennial mountain 


xoi vn. 
ACON, an inſtrument uſed in the ancient exerciſes 
like the diſcus. | 
ACONE, a mortar, or rather a hard ſtone, on which 
to levigate, or more generally a whetſtone. - 
ACONION, an ancient Greek name of a-medicine pre- 
pared by levigation, probably a collyrium, or ſome form 
of powders for the eyes. 725 
ACONITIFOLIA. A name of the anapodophyllon 
Canadenſe morini, | | 


ACONITON, from a, negative, and wovia, lime or 


not lined within. 


— 


CONSOLIDE REGALIS, C. B. 


This word is applied to veſſels 
A x 


* 


ACONITUM. Various derivations are given by ety- 


| | | 2dly, a, negative, and xov: 
duſt, becauſe it grows Lien tank 5 50 thn. 
dart, becauſe they poiſoned darts therewith. 4thly Aue 
vigehai, to accelerate, for it haſtens death. : 
Wolf's-bane. See AN THERA. 

Miller takes notice of nineteen ſpecies; and ſome of 


by their cauſtic and ſuffocating quality, the animals that 


eat them have their ſwallowing ſtopped, and ſtomach cor- 


roded. | 

| Againſt the poiſon of theſe plants, Galen commends. 
rue taken in wine; but, perhaps, vinegar would be more 
N | „ 5 
Ihe monk's hood, of which Dr, Storck ſpeaks ſo much 
in its favour, is the following ſpecies, called aconitum 
and napellus; in Engliſh blue monk's-hood, helmet flower, 
and wolf's-bane. It is the aconitum foliorum laciniis 
linearibus, ſuperne latioribus, linea exaratis, linn. ſpec. 
plant. p. 538. It is cultivated in our gardens as an orna- 


The doctor expreſſed the juice of the freſh herb, and 
made it into an extraCt by a gentle evaporation, then for 
internal uſe made the following powder, | 
R extraCt. aconit. gr. ii. 
Sacchar. alb. — z ii. m. f. pulv. ſubtil oo 
In ſeveral inſtances this was given from gr. vi. to 3 ſs. 
three times a day with the happieſt ſucceſs. Its chief ſen- 
lible effect was its exciting a copious perſpiration. 
"The caſes in which Dr. Storck ſucceeded by the uſe of 
de above powder, were an inveterate gonorrhea, pains = 
that were obſtinate, and which followed after agues and 
intermittent fevers, tophs and nodes, ſcirrhus tumours, 
indurations of the parotid glands, and an anchyloſis. Sce 
Med. Muf. vol. i. p. 515, &. | | 
A perſon who had eaten a ſmall quantity of monk's- 
hood, was preſently attacked with the following ſymp- 
toms, viz. a ſeitſation of tingling heat in the tongue and 
Jaws, ſo that the tecth ſeemed to himſelf as if they were 
looſe, and the face as if it was ſwelled. This tingling 
ſenſation gradually ſpread all over the body, particularly. 
to the extremities ; the knees and ankles loſt their ſtrength. 
and frequent twitching of the tendons came on; ſoon after 
he perceived a ſenſible check to the circulation of the 
blood through the limbs; at length a giddineſs came on, 
then a miſt ſeemed to collect itſelt before his eyes, in his 
ears was a humming noiſe, his ſenſes failed, and falling 
into a ſwoon, his eyes and teeth were fixed, his noſe con- 
tracted, breathing ſhort, and cold ſweats were perceived 
on his hands, feet, and forehead. All theſe ſymptoms 
followed in leſs than two hours from the time of eating 
the 218 in which the monks-hood unfortunately was 
mixed. | 
ACONITUM. A ſpecies of ranunculus. | 
ACONITUM BACCIS RUBRIS. A ſpecies of the 
herb Chriſtopher. | 
ACONITUM CANADENSE. A ſpecies ofſun-flower. 
ACONITUM CCERULEUM HIRSUTUM FLORE 
The perennial hairy 
lark-ſpur, with a monk's-head leaf. | 
ACONITUM FOLIO PLATANT, i. e. Luparia. 
ACONITUM HYEMALE, i. e. Helleboroides. 
 ACONITUM LUTEUM MINUS, i.e. Helleboroides. 
ACONLITUM- LYCOCTONUM ' COERULEUM 


hairy lark ſpur, with a monk's- hood leaf. a 
Ac NI TUM LICOC TONUM FLORE DELPHI. 
NII. The perennial mountain hairy lark ſpur, with 2 
monk's. hood leaf. g 
| ACONITUM LYCOCTONUM LUTEUM, i. e. 
uparia. | 
ACONITUM PARDALIANCHES, i e. Herba Paris. 
ACONITUM PARDALIANCHES MINUS, Broad 
leaved leopard's-bane. See DoRonicum. 


* . 


ACONITUM PONTICUM. See LuPaRia. 
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ACONICUM acid, a ſpecies of a herb | 


Chriſtopher. 


7 


ACONITUM RANUNCULOIDES FLORE AL 
BO SIMPLICI, a ſpecies of ranuncuius 
ACONITUM UNIFOLIUM LUTEUM BULBO- 
UM, C. B. i. e. Helleboroides. 
5 ACONI [UM URENS RICINI. FERE FOLIUS 
FLORE CQLRULEO MAGNO, i. e. Staphis agria. 

ACONTIAS, a poiſonous ſerpent, called alſo cenchre- 
as; and another, which is alſo called Fenchrite, which 
lee. , 
ACOPA, not eaten by moths. As applied to mech; 
eine, it ſignifies againſt wearineſs, v0 wol, bgnifying laſli- 
tudes. In time the word was uſed to expreſs thoſe kind 
of oſt cerates which were applied to tumours, &c. 

' ACOPA, is alto a name of the marſh trefoil. | 

ACOPIS, a precious ſtone like glaſs, marked with 
ſpots of gold colour. It takes its name from its being 
ſuppolcd to be a remedy againſt wearineſs, . | 

ACOPON, from a, negative, and h, wearincls, 
a remedy againſt wearineſs and laſſitude. 

ACO Os, ſaid to be the ayzyvzi; of Dioſcorides, which 
Gerard ſays is the bean treſoil. 

ACOPO), i. e. Laburnum. 

ACO, Sourneſs, actimony. 

ACO RDINA. Indian tuity. 9 TEE a 

ACORES. The ſcald- head. 855 Achon. 1 

ACOR! [Rap]. The greater galangal root. 

' ACORLTA, from a, negative, and ot, to ſatiate. 
Inſatiability. Sometimes it : bgmkics. a good e or 
digeſtion. 

ACORITES VINUM, a wine made of the acorus and 
liquorice roots, each cight Ounces, of wine x gallons, 
infuſed cold for fix months. | 

'ACORINA, Theophraſlus ſays it is a a of thiſtle; 
but Pliny ſays it is a tree of the ilex kind, | 

ACORTINUS. A lupine. 

ACORUS, 1. e. Calamus arom. 

ACORUS ADULTERIL US, i, e. Iris, 

ACOS. A remedy, 

ACOSMIA, Icregularity, from 5 "negative, and e 
ornament. Bald people are called acolmoi, becauſe they 
had loſt their great ornament. 

ACOUSTICA, d,‘ to hear, medicines againſt 
deafneſs. 

ACRAT, an Arabic word, expreſſing either Gayrials, 
or furor. uterinus. 

 ACRAIPALA, a Greek ard for medicines again 
a ſurfeit or drunkenneſs. 

ACRAS, or rather Achras. The wild pear. 

ACRASIA, Intemperance, from a, negative, and xe- 
ech, to mix. The ancients mixed one pint of wine 
with four or five of water. Aſclepiades ordered halt wine 
and half water; hence wine unmixed was called acraſia, 


EW - 1 


by A derivation retained in Latin, for tempero is the fame | 


as xeparuyu, to mix. Hence the word was applied io ex- 
ceſs, as in eating, drinking, venery, &c. By Hippo- 
crates, and ſome others, it hgnifies imbecility. | 

ACRATIA, from a, negative, and xpzr>, ſtrength, 
Imbecility. 

ACRATISMA, een The derivation of this 
word is the ſame as that of acraſia, becauſe the wine uſed 
on this occaſion was not mixed with water. A breakfaſt 
among che old Greeks, conſiſting of a morſel of | bread 
lteeped in wine. 


Our breakfaſts ould conſiſt of the harder kinds of ali \ 
| when the voice cannot be exerted. 


ment, to promote a plentiful diſcharge of faliva. 
ACRA i OMELI, i. e. Mulſum, * 
ACRE, gry. lhe extremity of the noſe. 
ACREA, the; exteemities, i. e. the legs, arms, noſe;.. 
and ears. 
ly warm, are-bad-prefages in tevers., | 
ACRETON, unmixed wine. Hippocrates erbse 
by it, vehement, exceſſive, intemperate. 
ACRID A. Acrid medicine. 


Acrids are ſubſtances of a penetrating pungency! ; ap- { 


plied to the ſkin they inflame it, chewed they promote a 
diſcharge of the ſaliva, and ſnuifed up the use 777 pro- 
voke ſneezing. 


Confiderec ag the 400 of pharmacy; they may be | 


| of the legs and arms. 


| ther out of their 


Coldneſs an the extremities, which 90 PR eaſi- 


1 mity 2 


„„ 


divided ; into claſſes, according as — yield their s acrimo+ 
ny, Which they do, 1ſt, by diſtillation. - Thus muſtard, 
horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. give out their properties. 
2dly, By infuſion only, as is che caſe with the greater ce- 
lendine, pyrethrum, &c. -3dly, Neither by infuſion nor 
diſtillation, as happens with the arum, dracunculus, &c: 

The general effects of acrid medicines are to ſtimulate. 
the ſolids, and to diſſolve tenacious juices. In leucophleg- 
matic habits, they are powerful expectorants, deobſtruents, 
diuretics, and emmenagogues ; and if the FO is kept 


Warm, they are good diaphoreticess. 


n conſtitutions diſpoſed to inflammation, or where 
there is already a degree of irritation, whete the juices are 
too thin and acrid, or the viſcera not ſound, . theſe medi- 
eines are not to be uſed, for they aggravate theſe diſorders. 

The trouble which acrid medicines give to the ſtomach, 
is that on which their virtue frequently depends. 
ACRIFOLIUM, any prickiy leaved plant. 

ACRIV ONIA, Weer. een 
tartneſs, &c. 


n, 


mities of fractured bones. It is aiſo a lacuſt, i. e. the in- 


ſect ſo called, and which the Indians, and ſome others, 


commonly eat 

ACRIVIOLA, i. e. Naſturtium Indicum. | Of acer, 
ſharp-; ; and viola, a violet. | 

Miller takes notice of five; ſpecies 

ACKXOBYS IIA, from anp3g, extreme, wal Bus to. 
cover. the extremity oi the prepuce. 

ACROCHEIR a, rom «x: Wy extreme, and Xeiry A 
hand. A fort of Wreſtling, in which they only held by 
the hands. Dacier ſays, the combatants ſqueezed each 
other's hands till one gave out. 


a ſtring, [his is one inſtance, which, as Galen obſerves, 
ches che oddity of the auatogics by which the ancients 
gave names to things. This name they gave to a fort of 
| Warts from their being ſituated on the ſkin. 


cells them penſile warts, ſee VERUCA. 


Galen in his Def. Med. ſays it is a round excreſcencs 
on the the ſkin, with a ſlender baſe. 


out, they leave no root, ſo do not grow again. 


An exerciſe of dancing, with violent motions 
dchulzius ſays, they joined head 
to head, and my to hand, and ſtrove to Pulh one ano- 
aces. 

 ACROLENION, 1. e. Olecianon, | z 
'  ACROMION. See ScaruLa. From "2x; extreme, 
and 'Nyzs, the Thoulder. ' 

ACROMIUM, from &xec, extreme, or the top of, 
and «>, humerus, the top of the ſhoulder blade. 

ACROMPHALION, from ange, extreme, and 22 


to dance. 


alſo the name of a phy ſician of Agrigentumn. | 
. ACROPATHOS, from d, extreme, and redes, a 

diſeaſe. It literally ügnifies a diſcafe- at the top, or ſupe- 
rior part. Hippocrates . applies it to the internal orifice 
of the uterus, and to cancers. on the ſurfage of e- leb, 


means the ulgerated, and thoſe that are phy broke, 
ACROPIS, from ang, extreme, and 


ACROPOSTHIA, from 4g: extreme, and Tong 
the prepuce. That part of the prepare which is cot 68 
in circumeiſion: 

 ACROSAPES, from ER, extreme; and eee 60 
putrify. 
| perfivies,; or eaſy of digeſtion. 


ACROTERIA. 
lects cars, arid hoſe. . 


i 13% 


e e mee 
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bat Þ gi ACRO- 


ACRIS. The top of a mountain, alſo the harp extre- 


Sometimes they ſuddenly ditappear,: at others they in- 
flame or ſuppuratèe. Cellus obſer ves, that if they are cut 


» 
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Wiſeman 


ACROCHOKISMUs, from ef, extreme, and roßtba, | 


Galen exp'ains this, as ſoon changed iy its ſu- 5 
* 


45 


ACROCHORDON, from xXpocy” ex trends; and bd - 


? 


navel. I he tip of the navel, [1 
AC RON. In a medical ſenſe, it is the beſt of its 
kind. In botany, it is the top or flower of thiſtles. It i is 


to diſtinguiſn them from thoſe that are inward, except he . 


* 
—— * 


, che voice, 


d. 


 ACROSPELOS, a name of the wild oat graſs or bro- 5 
mus of Bias dr n -e | 
The extreme parts as Far hands, / 
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AcROTHYMION, from e, extreme, and dee, 
thyme. A ſort of wart deſcribed by Celſus, as hard, 
rough, with a narrow baſis, and broad tops; the top - 
of the colour of thyme, it eaſily ſplits and bleeds. This 
tumour is alſo called thymus. | 
. ACMO: Red coral. | 
ACT. MED. Ar: abbreviation' of Thomi Bartholini 
Acta Medica & Philoſophica Hafnienſia, vol. i. 167 3— 
2. ib. vol: ii. 1677, &c. vol. v. 1680. 
0 ACT. PHIL . 8. & TRANSACT. PHILOS. 'The 
Philoſophical. TranſaCtions. : 
ACT. REG. SC. The Hiſtories and Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. LEES 
ACTA S. R. Acta Societatis Regiz, or Philoſophi- 


ADA 


cautery, in diſtinction from cauteries, or cauſtics, that 
have the power of producing the ſame effect upon the 
animal ſolids as aCtual fire; theſe laſt are called potentiat 
cauteries. Boiling water is actually hot; brandy, pro- 
ducing heat in the body, is potentially hot, though of it- 
ſelf cold. Hence actu and actus. | | 

This is the medicinal ſenſe of the word; in logic and 


— it is uſed otherwiſe. 


AC'FUARIUS, the title of John, the ſon of Zacha- 
rias, a Greek writer of the latter ages. He ſhews great 
judgment and genius, as well as knowledge in his profeſ- 


therapeutics, two books on the animal ſpirits, and ſeven 
treatiſes of the doctrine of urines. According to ſome, 


cal Tranſactions, London, 4to. | 
ACTA. An herb mentioned by Pliny, which Ray 
thinks is the Aconitum Racemoſum. | 

ACTE,. arri. The elder. See Sambucus. 
ACTINE. The herb bunias, or napus. 
 ACTINOBOLISMUS. Irradiation. it is applied to 
the ſpirits, conveying the inclinations of the mind to the 
body; it is alſo called diradiatio. BAS | 

ACTIO.. action. 5 


The actions, or functions of the body, are divided into 


the vital, natural, and animal. 17 7 
The vital functions, or actions, are thoſe which are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to life, and without which there is no 


life, as the action of the heart, lungs, and arteries. On 
the action and reaction of the ſolids and fluids on each | 


other, depends the vital functions. The pulſe and re- 
ſpiration are the external ſigns of life. Vital diſeaſes are 
all thoſe which hinder the influx of the venal blood into 
the cavities of the heart, and the expulſion of the arterial 
blood from the ſame. SE 
The natural functions are thoſe which are inſtrumental 
in repairing the ſeveral loſſes which the body ſuſtains, for 


life is deſtructive of itſelf, its very offices occaſion a per- 
petual waſte. The manducation of food, e ee. 
and digeſtion thereof, alſo: the ſeparation- and diſtributi 


of the chyle and excrementitious parts, &c. are under the | 
head. of natural functions, as by theſe our aliment is con- 
verted into our nature. They are neceſlary to the con- 
tinuance of our bodies. , I. | 

The animal functions are thoſe which we perform at 
will, as muſcular motion, and all the voluntary actions of 
the body; they are thoſe which conſtitute the ſenſes of 
touch, taſte, ſmell, ſight, hearing, perception, reaſoning, 


imagination, memory, judgment, affections of.the mind. | 


Without any, or all of them, a man may live, but not ſo 
comfortably as with them. | | 

The actions peculiar to the fexes are, of the organs of 
generation of either ſex. 8 | 

Private actions are ſuch as regard particular parts. 

Public actions are thoſe which are performed for the 
fake of the whole body; ſuch are the action of the ſto- 
mach in digeſting. the aliment, &. "Theſe are all called 
functions. ä | | 

But each part hath an action peculiar to itſelk Thus 
the office performed by the muſcles, veſſels, glands, and 
_ viſcera, are called their reſpective actions. 
Whytt's Treatiſe on vital Motions. 

ACTON, a town near London, where is a well that 
affords a purging water, which is noted for the pungency 


of its ſalt. This water is whitiſh, to the taſte it is ſweet- 


iſh, with a mixture of the ſame bitter which is in the Ep- 
ſom water. The ſalt of this water is not quite fo ſoft as 
that of the Epſom, and is more calcareous than it, being 
more of the nature of the ſalt of lime: for a quantity of 
the Acton water being boiled high, on being mixed with 


a ſolution of ſublimate in pure water, threw down a yel- | 


low ſediment. The ſalt of the Acton water is more ni- 
trous than that of Epſom; it ſtrikes a deep red, or purple, 
with the. tinct. of logwood in erer as is uſual with 
nitrous ſalts; it does not precepitate ſilver out of the ſpi- 
rit of nitre as common ſalt does. tÞþ iſs of this water yields 


48 grains of ſalt. See Allen's Hiſtory of Purging Wa- 


ters. Fre? | 
ACTUALIS, Acrux. This word is applied to any 
thing.endued with a property, faculty, or virtue, which acts 
by an immediate power inherent in it: it is the reverſe of 


* 


See profeſſor | 


he is placed about the year 1100, and according to others, 


celebrated, is MyREPSIUS, which fee. | 
Actuarius is a title beſtowed on the phyficians of the 
court at Conſtantinople. 


a medicine, or any thing elſe taken into the body, by the 
vital heat, which is neceſſary to make it act, and have its 
effect. Fr 


more acid, or the increaſing the force of a medicine by 
adding ſomething of the ſame ſort. | 
* ACULEI, the prickles and thorns on vegetables. 
ACULEOSA, a name of the carduus polyacanthos. 
ACULON, or Acuros, the fruit or acorn of the ilex, 
or ſcarlet oak. | 
ACUMEN, a ſharp point. This term was introduced 
into anatomy by Daventer, in his Ars Obſtetiicandi ; he 
calls the protuberances of the oſſa innom. on which we 
ſit, the oſſa ſedentaria, which he ſays are the accumina of 
the oſſa pubis; and he calls the os coccygis the acumen of 
oſſis facri; the pointed part of the ſacrum. 
ACUMEN O8818 SACRI. See Acuukx. 
AcUMENUs, an Athenian phyſician, a friend to So- 
crates. | / 
... ACUPUNCTURA, Acupuncture. Bleeding perform- 
ed by making many ſmall punctures. This method is 
practiſed in Stam, Japan, and other oriental nations, on 
all parts of the body. In ſome parts of America this 
practice is alſo in uſe, according to the accounts given in 
Dampier's Voyages. | 
ACUREB. Lead. 


" ACURON, a name of the aliſma, 
ACUS, a needle. This inſtrument is neceſſary in con- 


fining the lips of wounds, taking up and tying blood-vef- 
ſels, &c. They are of various forms, according to the 
uſe they are dellgned for: it is of conſiderable importance 
that they ſhould be ſharp, and of good metal that is well 


| tempered. | 85 
Acus, the name of a fiſh called the tobacco- pipe-fifn: 


it is found in the gulf of Venice. There is another fiſh 
that bears this name. | 

Acus alſo ſignifies chaff. | 

ACUS PASTORIS, a name of the ſcandix, i. e. thep- 
herd's needle, or Venus's comb. 

ACUS MOSCHATA, i. e. geranium moſchatum. 

ACUSTICUS, belonging to hearing. It is applied to 
the auditory nerve, and to medicines or inſtruments uſed 
to aſſiſt, preſerve, or recover hearing. 

ACUSTO. Nitre. 

ACUTENACULUM. FHeiſter calls the portaiguille 
by this name; it is a handle for a needle, to make it pe- 
netrate eaſily when ftitching a wound. 

ACUTUS MORBUS. Acute diſeaſe, from acuo, 
to quicken or ſharpen. 

An acute difeaſe moves quickly to its end, and is at- 
tended with danger. There are diſeaſes without danger, 
that are of a ſhort duration, ſo are diſtin from the acute, 
as an ephemeris, &c. An acute diſeaſe is the oppoſite to 
the chronic, which are flow in their progreſs, and not fo 
generally dangerous. 

ACYRUS. German leopards bane. | 

ADAL. According to Paracelfus it is the part of 
plants in which the medicinal virtue conſiſts, or the pure 
and active parts ſeparated from the impure and inert. 


potential ; thus, a 75 hot iron or fire is called an actual 


conquer, becauſe it is ſaid that it cannot be broken. 


It 


ſion, in making his collections. He wrote ſix books of 
the 1300th of the Chriſtian æra. After Actuarius, as 
 ACTUATIO, Actuation. That change wrought on 


ACUITIO, ſharpening an acid medicine by adding 
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ADAMAS, the diamond. From à and neg. Aauas te 
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It is alſo called adamant, and diameda. It is the mot | 


valuable of all the precious ſtones. | £0 

Near the city of Bourbon L' Archambaud are ſome 
rocks which have veins, the ſmall ſtones of. which, when 
poliſhed and ſet, puzzle connoiſſeurs to diſtingniſh them 
trom real diamonds. 


In Cornwal is found a hard kind of tranſparent ſtones, 


which cut glaſs, and are called Corniſn diamonds. = 
The true diamonds are found only in the Eaſt Indies 

and in Braſil ; the firſt are the beſt. _ | 
The diamond is the hardeſt, moſt tranſparent, and 

moſt brilliant of all gems, and of the colour of the clear- 


eſt water; though ſometimes they are found mixed with 


white, yellow, or black, but theſe are defects. 


The notion of a diamond reſiſting the ſtroke of a ham- | 


mer, when it is laid on the anvil, is a falſe one. It con- 
liſts of cryſtal laminæ laid upon one another, and the 
joining of theſe tables way be diſcovered\nd ſeparated 
with the edge of a knife. If the plane ſurfaces of its plates 
are expoſed to the ſun it is not affected by it, but the ex- 
tremities eaſily admit of the ſolar rays, and the plates are 
thereby ſeparated ; if a diamond is expoſed to a ſtrong fire 
it is not affected thereby, except the edges of its plates, 
which are the parts on which the fire acts, and then a cal- 
cination is preſently produced, and ſoon after, a glaſs, but 
without the peculiar luſtre which it originally had. 
Diamonds cannot be cut but by themſelves : to poliſh 
a diamond, one is rubbed againſt another ; the duſt which 
is rubbed off is laid on a ſteel] wheel, mixed with olive 
oil, to poliſh them further: and to cut diamonds, this 
powder 18 uſed with water and vinegar, with which, and 
2 wire ſmall as a hair, they are divided. 
Rub a diamond in the dark upon ſilk, woollen, or any 
animal ſubſtance; and it glows; if you rub it a while, 
then hold it before the eye, it continues luminous a long 
time; if it is expoſed to the ſky, it appears the ſame as 
when in the dark; but if your hand is held over it, tho' 
in the day, no light is emitted. _ | | 
Glass; fluors, and other impoſitions are ſold for true 
RE nb 
ADAMITA & ADAMITUM. The hardeſt white 
Nones, which Paracelſus ſays are a ſpecies of tartar, .are 
called adamitum ; and ſtones in the bladder are called 
Was: 3 3 . 
ADAMUS, Adam. The philoſopher's ſtone. 
 ADARCES, a faltiſh concretion found about the reed 
and graſs in marſhy grounds in Galatia. It is Jax and 


porous, like baſtard ſponge. It is uſed to clear the ſkin | 


with in leproſies, tetters, freckles, &c. Dr. Plott gives 


an account of this production in his Natural Hiſtory of 
Oxfordſhire. 


ADARNECH, i. e. orpiment. 

ADARIGES, i. e. ſal armoniac. 
AD ARIICULATIO, i. e. arthrodia. ; 
ADCORPORATIO, to adcorporate, or cling together 
in one body, | | 

_ ADDEPHAGIA, or ADEPHAGIA, from ad, abun- 
dantly, and 94y:, to eat, inſatiability, m voracious ap- 
etite. 

ADDITAMENTUM, the fſanie as epiphyſis. The 
large epiphyſis of the ulna is called additamentum ne- 
catum. 


ADDITAMENTUM COLLI, a name of the append. 
eaeci. 

ADDUCENS, i. e. rectus internus oculi muſc. 
ADDUCENS HUMERI, i. e. pectoralis muſe. 
2 a leader to, a name of ſeveral muſ- 
cles. 

ADDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI PEDIS, called alſo 
tranſverſalis pedis placentini. It riſes from the fourth 
metatarſal bone, and going over the knobs of the toes, 
goes to the external ſeſamoid bone, Douglas ſays it 
brings the third and fourth leſſer toes nearer the other 
two, and the great one. | 17 
ADDUGC TOR OCULI. It riſes from the edge of 
the hole in the ſphenoid bone that tranſmits the optic 
nerve, and is inſerted into the tunica ſclerotica, where it 
reſpects the great canthus. It brings the eye towards the 


noſe. Some call it bibitorius, as it directs the eye toward 
the glaſs in drinking. | 


3 


ADE 


ADDUCTOR POLLICIS MANUS AD INDICEM. 
Riolan calls it antithenar. It riſes from the fore part of 
the metacarpal bone of the fore finger, joins with the an- 
terior portion of the flexor ſecundi internodii pollicis, and 


| is inſerted with it into the ſeſamoid bone. 


ADDUCTOR AD MINIMUM DIGITUM. It riſes 
from the unciform proceſs of the carpus towards the annu- 
lar ligament, and is inſerted into the whole length of the 
inſide of the metacarpal bone of the little finger. | 

ADDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS. It riſes from the 
os calcis, the os cuboides, the os cuneiforme medium, 
and from the upper part of the os metatarſi of the ſecond 
toe, and is inſerted into the external os ſeſamoides of the 
great toe. Douglas ſays it brings the great toe near its 
MEAL EE IA" 4, | 
-ADDUCTOR MAGNUS FEMORIS. So Albinus 
calls the triceps femoris. 

ADDUCT OR AURIS. *Tt is a common muſcle, be- 
ing a part which Spigelius calls quadratus buccas detra- 
hens, from its inſertion 1s a fleſhy fibrous elongation im- 
planted into the root of the ear. | 

ADEC; ſour milk, butter- milk. 

ADECT Os, from à neg. and 9%, to bite, an epi- 
thet given to medicines that relieve from the biting ſenſe 
of pain, by removing the uneaſineſs cauſed by ſtimulants. 


ADEDENTES; phagedaenic or eating. It is applied 
to ulcers. . 

ADDITAMENTUM Inferius & Superius. See Su- 
TURA. 

ADELPHIA, a relation, ſo Hippocrates calls diſtem- 
pers that reſemble each other, | | 

ADELPHIXIS, the analogy, relation, or ſimilitude of 
one thing with another, or the communication, conſent; 
or ſympathy of a part with another, | 

ADEMONIA, of « neg. and 9zipuw a genius or di- 
vinity, or fortune. Hippocrates uſes this word for unea- 
ſineſs, reſtleſſneſs, or anxiety felt in acute diſeaſes, and 
ſome hyſteric fits. 

ADEN, a gland. See Gt.anpuLa. 

ADENES CANADENSIS, i. e. potatves. 

ADENOAIDES, from dd, a gland, and d,, a form. 
Glandiform, or like a gland. This word alſo is uſed 
for the proſtate, which ſee. 

ADENOSUS ABSCESSUS, a hard ctude tubercle; 
reſembling a gland, difficult to be reſolved. 

ADEPHAGIA. See ADDEPHAGIA, 

AD EPs, fat, called alſo pinguis, axungia, &c. Fat is 
an animal oil, contained in that part of the cellular mem- 
brane called membrana adipoſa. In the young fcetus is 
ſcarce any fat, the omentum ſeems only to contain a jelly, 
but in the older fœtus fat begins to appear. When the 
child is born, and during a few years after, it hath much 
fat immediately beneath the ſkin ; in men the fat is moſt 
abundantly ſpread on the glutei muſcles, | 

How it is ſeparated from the blood is not certainly 
known, TI 

Fat is compoſed of a little earth, elementary fire, acid 
ſalt, volatile alkaline ſalt and water. In human fat and 
the ſuet of beaſts that chew the cud, water is contained 
in a ſmall quantity, an inflammable oil in a large portion, 
and an auſtere empyreumatic liquor that is acid. Mac- 
quer, in his Chemiſtry, denies that it contains any alka- 
line ſalt. It is more fluid in living than in dead bodies, 
and its fluidity is hindered by the cells which contain it - 
indolence renders it leſs fluid, whence by inactivity it is 
accumulated. OO. 

Fat differs from ſuet principally in the great quantity 
of water it contains, which being ſlowly evaporated, is 
converted into a ſebaceous ſubſtance. In the human 
body it ſometimes concretes into a hardiſh ſubſtance, 
forming tumours of the ſteatomatous kind. 

In profuſe ſweating the fat is melted down, and paſſes 
off through the pores, and thus the perſon is much weak- 
ened, The human fat does not become fluid when Fa- 
renheit's thermometer riſes to the ninetieth degree; but 
when it begins to putrify, it eaſily, and with a ſmall de- 
gree of warmth, runs into oil. 

In cetaceous fiſhes the fat is thin as oil; in animals that 


live on herbage only the fat is harder, and yet harder in 


| thoſe that chew the cud. 
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The Arabians uſed a great variety of fats in medicine, 
but to relax the parts to which they are applied, and to 


ſtop perſpiration, are all the chief virtues that experience 
maniteſts in them. In the preſent practice, three 
kinds only are met with, and theſe only on account of 
their different conſiſtence; they are the fat of vipers, 
hog's-lard, and mutton ſuet. Their uſe is wholly ex- 
ternal. As to viper's fat, it is well ſupplied by the 
oil of olives; for it does not appear that animal fats, and 
inſipid, flavourleſs, vegetable oils, of ſimilar conſiſtence, 
differ in their effects when uſed externally: in other in- 
ſtances too, there ſeems to be a greater ſimilarity of nature 
betwixt animal and vegetable fats, or inſipid oils, than in 
any other ſimilar animal and vegetable ſubſtances, ſuch as 
gums and animal jellies: animal fate, in their reſolution 
by fire, yield neither the peculiar ſtench, nor much (if 
any) of the volatile alkaline falt, which ſubſtances com- 
pletely animalized afford. \ 

Animal fats are not ſoluble in ſpt. vin. R. nor in water. 
When ſcented with eflential oils, the oils may be totally 


extracted by digeſtion in ſp. vini R. And by the ſame 


means alſo, in a leſſer degree by water. Fats may thus be 
freed from their ill ſmell ; and thoſe that are become very 
rancid, may be made very ſweet. 


Animal fats preſerve ſteel from ruſt better than vege- 
table ones: mutton ſuet prevents braſs from growing ill! 


coloured, longer than any other fat ; and if a little cam- 
phor and white lead is added, theſe ends are ſtill better 
anſwered. | | 55 

‚ To purify Hog's-lard and Mutton ſuet. 
Chop them in ſmall pieces, and melt them by a gentle 
heat, with the addition of a little water; then ſtrain them 
from the membranes, which become ſhrivelled and al- 
moſt criſp when the fat is ſufficiently melted from them. 
The water uſed in this proceſs retards the ſolution, but 
preſerves the whitenels of the fat. „„ 

The fat of vipers being ſeparated from their inteſtines, 
may be melted before a gentle ſire, and run through a. 
thin linen cloth. | | 
See Haller's Phyſiology in the chapter on the cellular 
membrane. See alſo the Medical Mag. No. 3. 

ADEPTA PHILOSOPHIA. Adept philoſophy. It 
is that philoſophy, whoſe end is the tranſmutation of me- 
tals, and a univerſal remedy. 'The profeſlors of this phi- 
loſophy are called adepti, adepts. Paracelſus calls that, 
medicina adepta, which treats of the diſeaſes that are 
contracted by celeſtial operations, or communicated from 
heaven. : | 

ADHATODA. The Malabar nut, There are two 
ſpecies, viz. the adhatoda Zeylanenſium; or, com- 
mon Malabar nut; and the adhatoda indica. The willow- 
jeaved Malabar nut, commonly called the ſnap tree. 

Their virtue is to expel the dead fœtus; that being 
the meaning of adhatoda in the Zeylanic language. Mil- 
lers Ditt. 5 | 

 ADHESIO. Adheſion. | 

For the moſt part, if any of thoſe parts in the thorax 
or belly lie in contact, and inflame, they grow together. 
The lungs very frequently adhere to the pleura. | 

On this ſubje& ſee Dr. Flemyng's treatiſe on adhæ- 
fions, or accretions of the lungs; or an abſtract from it 
in the Med, Muſ. vol. i. | 

ADIACHY TOS, from à negative; and Ji to dif- 
fuſe, ſcatter, or be profuſe, Decent in point of dreſs. 


Hippocrates thinks the dreſs of a fop derogatory from, 
the phyfician : he ſays, that many in his day bid their 


ignorance under ornaments of dreſs, and ſtrove to get 
the good liking of the people by their appearance at the 
public games. 


ADIANTHUM. Maiden-hair. Alſo called polytry- 


chon and polytrichum, from woao:, much, and Yee, hair 
as much as to ſay, a capillary herb. 

Maiden-hair is an evergreen low plant, with ſlender, 
ſmooth-ſhining, blackiſh ſtalks, without any manifeſt 
flower : the ſeeds are a fine duſt, lying in roundiſh ſpecks 
about the edges of the backs of the leaves, which curl 


over and cover them. 


Five ſpecies are noticed by botaniſts, _ 
1. Adianthum verum; called alſo capillus veneris ; 
adianthum foliis coriandri; adianthum vulg. 
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gree of the virtues of the above ſpecies. 
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The true maiden-hair. 3 

It is about fix inches high, with ſeveral pinnæ of little 
roundiſh ſinuated, or nearly triangular leaves toward the 
tops of the ſtalks: it conſiſts of a ſingle ſtem, and is not 
branched out as that is which is commonly fold in Lon- 
don for it. It is found in Cornwal, and in the moun- 
tainous parts of Wales; but is molt plentiful in the {outh 
of Europe, as in France, Italy, &c. 

2. Adianthum Canadenſe; alfo called adiant. frutica- 
ſum Brazilianum; adiant. Americanum, & capil. vene= 
ris Canad, | 

American, or Canada maiden-hair: | 

It reſembles the true, but hath ſpreading branches; 
It is a native of America, but is cultivated in our gar— 
me and is the ſtrongeſt and moſt agreeable of all the 
Orts. | 

3. Adiznthum nigrum ; called onopteris maſ. adiant. 
foliis longioribus, filicula, callitrichum, trichomanes, 
and polytrichum. | 

Common, or Engliſh black maiden: hair. 

It is a ſmall plant without ſtalks ; the leaves are long, 
narrow, compoſed of little roundiſh dark-green ſegments 
ſet in pairs along a ſhining black rib ; the ſeeds are a fine 
duſt, lying on the backs of the leaves. It is perennial, 
grows wild on ſhady grounds, old walls, and rocks. 

It hath a mucilaginous and roughiſh taſte, but little 
or no flavour. Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the 
above two ſpecies, for which it is generally ſubſtituted; 


and that without any loſs of medical advantages, 


4. Adiant. album; called alſo ruta muraria; falvia vi- 
te; paronychia; filicula petræa rutæ facie; muraria 
lemper virens vulgaris; and adiant. montanum. 

White maiden-hair, wall rue, rue maiden-hair and 
tentwort, 

It is a native of. hot countries, and poſſeſſes ſome de- 

5. Adiant, aureum ; allo called polytrichum aureum ; 
muſcus capillaceus major; aureus capillaris medius, &c. 

Golden maiden-hair, or goldilocks. 

The three firſt ſpecies only are in general uſe with vs; 


the third ſupplies the place of them all. Theſe plants, 


as do all of the capillary tribe, abound with a ncutrat, 
ſaponaceous quality, approaching to nitre: they. give 
out, with their mucilage, all their virtue to boiling 
water. | 

The beſt preparation is a ftrong infuſion made with 
boiling water, and ſweetened with liquorice, root. Jo 
be drank freely. | 

'The French make a ſyrup of the true ſort, and flavour 
it with orange-flower water. The Canadians make a 
ſyrup of theirs, in which they uſe maple ſugar. The 
London college directs the following form for the ſyr. 
capil. veneris. but call it, 

Syr. pectoralis. R Fol. trichomanes fic. 3 v. Rad. 
glychi, recent. 3 iv. Infund. in aq. font. bulliens. Ib v. 
colaturæ adde. Sac. alb. q. ſ. f. ſyr. ſ. a. 

Our confectioners prepare a ſyrup as follows, which 
they ſell by the name of ſyrup of capi!laire, 

R Deco. capil. veneris canadenſe, ih vi. Mel. Britan. 
J Xvili. Sac. alb. opt. 35 vii fs, m. & ſub finem coct. adde 
aq. flor. aurant. 7 iii. CY | 

Theſe ſyrups allay tickling coughs from deſluxions of 
thin rheum, and aſſiſt the expectoration of phlegn. 

As the virtues of theſe herbs are contained in their mu- 
cilage, they loſe nothing by drying. The flavour of the 
Canada ſpecies may ſuffer by the boiling ; but, as a pec- 


| toral, that loſs is of no conſequence, 


ADIANTIHUM ALBUM FILICIS FOLIO. A ſpe- 
cies of fern. | 

ADTANTUM, i. e. Adianthum. 

ADIAPNEUSTIA, from a, negative, and dia, to 
perſpire. Defective perſpiration from denſe pores. : 

ADIAPTOTOS, from a, negative, and %anin', to 
tumble, or ſlide. The word ſignifies firm; but in me- 
dicine it is the name of a remedy againſt the cholic, made 
of ſtone parſley, henbane-ſeed, white pepper, &c. made 
into an eleCtuary. | 

ADIARRHOEA, from a, negative, and dag, per- 
fluo; to flow out, or through. It ſignifies a total ſup- 
preſſion of all the neceſſary evacuations. 

ADIBAT. 
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ADIBAT. Mercury. 

ADICE, ax, a nettle. | 3 | 

ADIPOSAE ARTERIAE, They are branches from 
the phrenic arteries, which are ſpread on the fat that 
covers the kidnies. See Capſvlares arteriæ & ſpermaticæ 
arteriz. a 
ADIPOSA MEMBRANA. The cellular membrane 
is ſo called; where it contains a white granulated matter, 
capable only of being fuſed by heat, Dr. Hunter ſays, 
that it is a compoſition of ductile membranes for the 
lodgment of oil, connected by a ſort of net- work. It 
compoſes the greateſt bulk of the body, and is called adi- 
pous, where there is fat, and reticular, where there 1s 
none. The Doctor further obſerves, that it is compoſed 
of two kinds of cells, viz. the reticular, which commu- 
nicate with each other; and the adipous, which are dil- 
tin from the other, and do not communicate, but are 
reſervoirs of the animal oil: what convinces us of this 
diſtinction is, that, in the anaſarca, the water goes down- 
ward whilſt we are in an erect poſture, but the oil does 
not. 


The adipoſe membrane does not convey the venereal 


virus, as is ſuppoſed by Boerhaave. 

ADIPOSAX VENZ. Theſe ſpring. from the emul- 
gents, and go to the pinguious covering of the kidnies. 

ADIPOSI DUCTUS. The bags or ducts containing 
the fat. 

ADIPSATHEON, The name of a thorny ſhrub in 
the iſland of Rhodes. Alſo a name of Rhodium. 

ADIPSON, 
thirſt, | 

Hippocrates applies this word to oxymel ; and obſerves, 
that the ptiſſana, by its glutinouſneſs, is adipſon, i. e. 
a preventer or curer of thirſt. | 

Medicines were thus named that allayed thirſt, if uſed 
for that end; and may be applied to ſuch as do not pro- 
voke thirſt, | £0 

Some cold things by not exhaling the inoiſture, and 
ſome hot ones by ſoliciting the ſaliva, are of this ſort. 

The Greeks called liquorice juice by this name; 

ADIPSOS. The Egyptian palm-tree is thus named 
by the Greeks. Its fruit, before it is ripe, is called 
myrobalans. Theophraſtus calls this tree ge, i. e. 
maſt, from its fruit; but it is called adipſon, becauſe its 
fruit, before it is ripe, quenches thirſt. 

Adipſos is a name of liquorice; and of a catapotium, 
or pill, compoſed by Aſclepiades, which is made of the 
ſeeds of cucumbers, purſlane, &c. x 

ADIRIGE, i, e. Ammoniacum, moſt probably the 
ſalt. | 

ADJUNCT, a quality joined to a thing, as heat to 
fire; coldneſs to ſnow. | 

ADJUTORIUM,, The humerus; alſo an external 
medicine uſed to aſſiſt internal ones. | 

ADJUVANTIA. See JuvANTIA. 

ADMELLA, i. e. Acmella. 

ADMIRABILIS. An hyperbolical epithet to parti- 
cular preparations : it was generally applied to factitious 
medical ſtones, | 

ADNASCENT, of Adnaſcor. To grow to, or cloſe 
upon. | 

ADNASCENTIA. See ADNATA. | 

ADNATA. The outer coat of the eye; called alſo 
circumcalualis, circumoſſalis, albuginea, and conjunc- 
tiva, It is that which makes the white of the eye. This 
is formed by the tendinous expanſions of its muſcles; or 
rather owes its whiteneſs to their lying under it, and is 
not numbered among its proper coats. It is extremely 


ſenſible, and abounds with blood veſſels, which are very 


vilivle in inflammations. It covers ſo much of the eye 
as is called the white; and being reflected all round, it 
lines the two eyelids, and thus hinders any thing from 
falling into the orbit. Where it covers the eyelids, it is 
vaicular and papillous. In paſſing over the orbit, it does 
not end at the cornea, but becomes tranſparent there, 
and is of different textures in different parts where it is 
ipread, The ſclerotica appears under it, | 
When a foreign body gets between the eye and the 
eyelid, it is hooked in the villi: the beſt way to ex- 
tricate it is, to invert the eyelid, and to introduce a probe 


( 


"Avro, from a, negative, and dia, 
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armed with lint and dipped in oil, which will extract it. 

The inverted eye-lid proceeds from this coat. Tho' 
it is exactly commenſurate to the orbit in health, yet in 
morbid habits, when it is inflamed, it is thickened and 
puffed out. If it does not yield to general remedies, as 
bleeding, purging, &c. ſcarify it, and if this allo fails, 
cut off the redundant part. 

ADNATA, fignifies ſuch parts of animal or vegeta- 
ble bodies as are inſeparable, as the hair, wool, ffuits, 
horns ; or elſe. accidental, as funzus, miſleto, and ex- 
creſcences. | 

ADNATA, or AnwasctnT1A, are thoſe off-ſets 
which by a new germination under the earth, proceed 
from the lily, hyacinth, &c. | 

ADOLESCENS, the iron bars that ſupport the fire 
in a grate or furnace. | 

Paracelſus would make a may without a woman, and 
digeſted ſemen maſculinum in a glaſs placed in a dung— 
hill, and produced ſomething like a man, accordiny to 
the aſſertion of ſome of his diſciples; this was called 
Homunculus Paracelſus, but would be as properly named 
Adoleſcens. | | 

ADONION, a ſpecies of ſouthernwoad. | 

ADONIS FLOS. Red maithes, or pheaſant's eye 
The leaves are like thoſe of fennel or camomile ; the 
flowers have many leaves, expanded in the form of a 
role. The ſeeds collect into oblong heads. It is of no 
particular uſe in medicine, | 

Three ar four ſpecies are deſcribed in Miller's Dict. 

ADOR, a ſort of corn called fpeita and zea. _ 

ADOS, water in which red-hot iron is extinguiſhed, 

ADPLUMBATUM, ſoldered with lead. 

ADRA-RIZA, i. e. Rad. Ariſtoloch. 6 

ADRACIHNE, ſtrawberry bay. It is a ſhrub which 
grows in the iſle of Candy; it bears fruit twice in the 
year; its leaves exactly reſemble thoſe of the bay tree, 
excepting that theſe have no ſmell; the bark is ſo ſmooth 
and red, that the whole ſhrub reſembles red coral. In 
Crete and all Greece it is called ('A%azaz). Rai Hiſt, 

ADRACLA, i.e. Adrachne. 

ADRAGANTH, i. e. Gum Dragant. 

APRAM, i. e. Sal gem. . 

„ garden ſaffron, called alſo afan, and 
alfar. | 

ADROP. Rulandus calls it azar, lapis ipſe, and 
azane, Ripley calls it uzifur, or plumbum rubeum. 
Others call it ſaturnus, i, e. antimony, the matrix of 
the philoſopher's ſtore. | 

ADROBOLON, from s, large, and 


SN, a globe, 


| bole, or maſs. The Indian bdellium, which is coarſer 


on the Arabian, being impure, black, and in large 
umps. | 

ADROTERON. See Arica, 

ADSAMAR, urine. _ 

ADSELLARE, togo to ſtool. SL, 

ADSTRICTIO, adſtriction. It either expreſſes the 
ſtyptic quality of medicines, or the retention of the natu- 
ral evacuations, by the rigidity of the reſpective emiſla- 
ries. See CONSTIPATUS. 


ADSTRINGENS. Aſtringent. : | 

ADULTERATIO. To adulterate, corrupt or coun- 
terfeit. He that counterfeits medicines is often both a 
robber and a murderer. | | 

ADUNATOS, 1. e. Adynamia. 

ADUSTA. Aduſt, burnt, ſcorcht, or parched, from 
aduro to burn, &c. 

ADUSTION, alſo called Siriafis; an inflammation 
about the brain and its membranes, with a hollowneſs of 
the ſinciput and eyes, a pale colour and a dry body. 

ADY. A palm-tree in the iſland of St. Thomas, 
which affords plenty of juice, that ſerments into wine. 


The entire fruit is called by the Portugueſe caryoces and 


carioſſe, the natives call it Abanga, ſe ABancGa. The 
fruit contains a flone, the kernel of which, if heated in 
hot water, gives out an oil of a fatfron'colour, it concretes 
in the cold, and is uſed as butter. | 
ADYNAMIA, from « neg. and 9%a;:; ſtrength, 
force. 

Weakneſs or impotence from ſickneſs. . 


ADYNAMON, a ſactitious wine. It is made of two 
FO parts 
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arts muſt and one of water, which are boiled together 
till as much is conſumed as there was added of water. It 
hath the ſame derivation as adynamon. 3 

; 2DOIA, from ale, modeſty, The ſame as puden- 
da | 


AEGAGROPILA, from "a:yayp&., The rock-goat, 
chæmois, or gerhs. It is a little ball found in the ſtomach 
of goats in Germany, formed of hairs which they lick. 
Such are found in the ſtomachs of cows, hogs, &c. with 
us. See BREZOAR. | 
ZEGEIRINON. *aiy::26-, a poplar. An ointment fo 
called, becauſe the fruit of the poplar or its catkins are an 
ingredient in it. RS 
AGEIROS. The poplar-tree. 
Z£GIDES, au,. Small white cicatrices of the eyes, 
cauſed by a ſharp humour there; or ſmall white concre- 
tions on the pupil. | | 
In inflammations we ſee little white ſpecks on the pu- 
pil of the eye, like a film, if an afffux of humours are con- 
{:derable ; theſe always diſappear ſpontaneouſly when the 
inflammation is reſolved and the humours diverted ; but 


if ſharp powders are uſed, or collyriums applied, they 


oft are hardened ſo as never after to be moved. I hefe 
ſeem to be what is meant by ægides. See ALBUGO. | 
GIDION, from «ya; or «vyiis The name of a col- 
lyrium for inflammations and defluxions of the eyes. 
AGINETA [PavLvus)], a phyſician, who lived in 
the ſeventh century: Dr. Friend ſays that his 6th book is 
the beſt body of ſurgery that was ever produced before the 
reformation of learning. But it is ſaid that his greateſt 
excellence was in the management of diſorders peculiar to 
the ſex. l | 
The next to him as celebrated is Actuarius. 
2££GILOPS, i. e. Agylops. 
AGOCERAS, from ae, a goat, and *:pac, a horn, 
feenugreek, ſo called becauſe the pods were ſuppoſed to 
reſemble the horns of a goat. Alſo a name of bouceras, 
which is ſo called becauſe the fruit is corniculated. | 
AGOLETHRON, from a., a goat, and ":a:0f©-, de- 
ſtruction: Diofcorides, Pliny, and others, take notice of 
this, and ſpeak of it as a tree from the leaves of which 
bees gather honey about Heraclea in Pontus, which. ho- 
ney is ſometimes poiſonous, ſometimes not. Tournefort 
fays it is the chamzrododendron. See Mem, de I'Acad, 
Roy. des Sciences, 1704. 
AGONYCHON. Gromwell. 
goat, and "vt, a hoof, becauſe of the hardneſs of the ſeed. 
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dency to a ſuppuration, haſten it, and the diſcharge of the 
pus with all convenient ſpeed, leſt the bone underneath 


| ſhould be, atfedted ; the, abſce(s cleanſed, heal it with the 


tint. of myrrh and aloes mixed with mel. roſar. Iſ the 
matter hath paſſed alſo under the cilium; uſe a powerful 
deficcative, ſuch as ſtrong lime-water, affiſted by a com- 

reſs. VVV | 
8 If the perioſteum under the tumour is laid bare, an ex- 
foliation muſt be haſtened by a cauſtic, and a paſſage open- 
ed into the noſe, after which dry lint alone may ſuffice; 
Too conſtricting medicines may produce a Rhyas, ſee 
RHOEAS; too digeſtive applications may give riſe-to an 


encanthis. 3 3 | 
| See Galen, Mlius, Celſus, Paulus ZEgin2ta, Aftua- 


rius, Serinertus, Wiſeman, Heifter, &c. 
© EGYLOPS & ZEGILOPS. Names o 
oak, with great acorns. In Venice the acorns of this 
tree are called Vallonia, the name of the city from whence 
they are brought. They uſe them there for tanning of. 
RG, their diameter is in general about an inch and a 
"Bhs: 

3Y LOPS, or Ægilops. The great wild ont graſs 
or drank. The roots are full of ſmall fibres, ſeveral 
ſtalks riſe from a root, and are jointed. It grows in 
hedges and the ſides of fields in May. By culture it be- 
comes a ſpecies of corn. In the northern parts of America 
it is improved to great advantage; and in the low wer. 
boggy grounds in Great Britain, it would be profitable. 
perhaps, beyond any thing elſe, as it thrives beſt in wa- 
ter. It grows like oats, but in quality is more of the rice 
kind. A decoction of the roots kills worms. 5, 

A.GILOPS BROMOIDES, vel Feſtuca Long. Ariſt. 
C. B. Bearded wild oats. The leaves are ſmall, long, 
and narrow; it conſiſts chiefly of a few ſlender ſtalks, 
which terminate with oaten ears, but empty huſks, of a 
bright colour. 'T heſe have a long beard. | 
Z4GYLOPS NARBONENSIS, called alſo Feſtuca 
Italica, and Graman Feſtuca, Haver Graſs. It is com- 
mon in Sicily and ſome parts of France, It runs up to 
about a foot high, having but few leaves, which reſem- 
ble thoſe of wheat or barley ; at the top of the ſtalks are 
ſmall ears with huſks containing a ſecd like barley : theſe 
huſks alſo terminate with along beard. 

£4 GIPTIA MUSCHATA, i. e. Abelmoſch. 

£GYPTIACA, i. e. Papyrus. | 

GVYPTIACA BALS. i. e. Balf. Gilead. 

ZGYPTIACUM UNG. an ointment ſo called from 


"the holme 
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AGOPODIUM, i. e. angelica ſylv. minor. 
A.GOPROSOPON. The ſame as ægidion. 
AGERITUDO BO V INA, See Bovina AF FEC Io. 
AGYLOPS or Ægilops. A diſeaſe in the inward cor- 
ner of the eye; ſo called from «if, a goat and &, an 


its being ſaid to be of an Agyptian origin, Meſue is its 
ſuppoſed author. | 
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eye or goat's eye; becauſe, according to ſome, goats are 
ſubject to this diſeaſe. 

Paulus Ægineta calls it anchylops before it burſts, and 
ægylops after. Avicenna calls it garab and algarab. | 

It is either ſcrophulons, atheromatous, or of the nature 
of a meliceris; and if the bone of the noſtril is concerned, 
a fiſtula lachrymalis is formed. | 

Sometimes it is a ſymptom of the lues venerea. Some- 
times it is with, and at others without inflammation. If 
it is attended with eroſion, it terminates in. a cancer. In 
opening this abſceſs, be careful not to cut the edge of the 
eye-lid, for thus you will cauſe an incurable waterineſs 
there. 

When it is ſtrumous, it proceeds from congeſtion, and 
the tubercle is round without diſcolouring the ſkin. If it 
is cauſed by fluxion, pain, and redneſs appear, with in- 
flammation all over the eye. 
a weeping, and is not ſuſpected until a redneſs appears in 
the eye, and then by a gentle preſſure on the part, a mat- 
ter is diſcharged, a part of which reſembles the white of 
am egg. If this matter makes its way into the noſe, it ac- 
quires a fœtid ſmell, and is diſcharged through the nof- 
tri}, | | 

As to the cure, if the caſe is recent, begin with a cau- 
tious uſe of bleeding and purging ; or if theſe are contra- 
indicated, give ſuch alteratives as are moſt eſteemed in 
ſcrophulous diforders. The tumour may be reſolved by 
anodyne and diſcutient applications; but if there is a ten- 

5 | 


Sometimes it begins with 


R Hrugo Aris ſubtil. pulv. 3 v. mel Brit. 7 xiv. acet. 
8 J vii. coq. ſuper lent. ign, ad conſiſt. ung. mol- 
is. 5 

N. B. On keeping this ointment ſor ſome time the 
thickeſt part falls to the bottom, and the thinner, which 
floats on the top, is called mel AÆgyptiacum. This 
thinner part is the mildeſt, as the veredgriſe in a great 
meaſure falls with the more folid to the bottom. The 
principal uſe of this compoſition 1s to deterge foul ulcers, 
keep down the fungous fleſh, and to aſſiſt in the cure of 
venereal ulcerations in the mouth and tonſils. 

AGYPTION. The name of a topic uſed by the an- 
tients in uterine diſorders. The Greeks called the ol. 
ricini Auyvelioy tAuor, 

AGYPTIUM ANDROMACHI EMPL. 

AGYPTIUM CROCEUM UNG. Both theſe are 
| deſcribed by Ztius. | 

AXGYPTUS PESSUS. A peſſary deſcribed by Paulus. 
Egineta: it is made of honey, turpentine, ſaffron, oil, 
verdegriſe, &c. | 

AGYPTIUM PHARMACUM AD AURES. The 
name of one of Ætius's compoſitions. 

AGYPTIA ULCERA, alſo. called Syrian ulcers. 
Aretzus deſcribes an ulcer of the tonſils and fauces by 
theſe names ; they are attended with a burning pain ; the 
matter diſcharged from them infects the whole frame, and 


the patient is rendered miſerable by its offenſive ſmell. 
£4GYPTIA ANTIDOTUS, the Egyptian antidote. 


| This is a name, nat of one, but of ſeveral compoſitions. 


£ICH- 


AICHRYSON, from 4, always, and xpuo4;, gold, à 
name of the ſedum majus. _ 
| AIGLUCES, from a, always, and yauxvc, ſweet. A 
ſweet ſort of wine is thus named. As ſoon as the muſt 
is tunned, the veſſel is placed under water, and there kept 
all the winter, that it may be cool, and not be completely 
turned into wine, | 
ALTHALES, from at, always, and 0:2, to be 
green, a name of the ſedum majus. 
AIZOON, from ai, always, and Zur, 
of the ſempervivum, or ſedum. | 
ALIANUS MECCIUS, a phyſician who lived in the 
time of the emperor Adrian. He wrote well on the diſſec- 
tion of the muſcles. 7 No 
ALIUS PROMOTUS, an Alexandrian phyſician, 
who lived in the time of Pompey. He wrote on poiſons 
and deleterious drugs. | 
ALUROPO (Syr.) is a ſyrup made of the herb cats- 
foot, which is a ſpecies of gnaphalium. 
EM BELLE, the lacca-tree. | 
Z£NEA, an epithet given to the inſtrument called a 
catheter, from the matter of which it was formed. 
ZOLIPYLA, AOLIPILES, AOLIPLES. 
are inſtruments rather belonging to natural philoſophy 
than to medicine. They are hollow, and made of braſs 
or iron, with a ſmall orifice. In this cavity is put water, 
which, when heated in the fire, it rarifies, and burſts 
out with a great noiſe, like a violent blaſt of wind. 
AVON, A, the whole age of a man. But Hippocra- 
tes uſes it to ſignify the remains of a man's life. It alſo 
ſignifies the ſpinal marrow. | . 
- ZONION, i. e. ſedum majus, | 
EORa, from 2w#:«, to lift up, to ſuſpend on high. 
Geitation, a ſpecies of exerciſe uſed by the ancients, and 
of which Ziius gives the following account. 
Geſtation, while it exerciſes the body, the body ſeems 
to be at reſt. Of the motion there are ſeveral kinds. 
iſt, Swinging in a hammock, which, at the decline of 
a fever, is beneficial. | 
2dly, Being carried in alitter, in which the patient ei- 
ther fits or lies along. It is uſeful when the gout, ſtone, 
and ſuch other diforders attend, that do not admit of vio- 
Jent motions. | 
2dly, Riding in a chariot, which is of ſervice in moſt 
chronical diforders, eſpecially before ſtronger exerciſe can 
be admitted of. | 
4thly, Sailing in a boat or a ſhip. This produces va- 
rious effects, according to the different agitation of the 
waters, and in many tedious chronical diſorders proves 
efficacious beyond what is obſerved from the moſt ſkilful 
adminiftration of drugs. | | 
AX)UINOCTIUM, the equinox. This is when the 
days and nights are of equal length. 


life, a ſpecies 


FElius places the vernal equinox on the 23d of March, 


and the autumnal on the 25th of September. Paulus 


Agineta makes the autumnal a day ſooner. The modern 


aſtronomers generally fix them on the 22d of March, 
and the fame day in September. T 
dered as unfriendly to health, 85 

AER, A, air. It is that tranſparent, elaſtic, pon- 
derous, compreſhble fluid, which ſurrounds the terra- 


queous globe, and which, when greatly agitated or driven 
in currents, is called wind. 


Some of the properties of air are, 
1. It is a part in the compoſition of all bodies. 


2. It is a common medium by which the union of the 


parts of bodies is formed and preſerved. | 


3. It is fluid, and cannot be rendered ſolid by any 
known means. ES 


4. It is elaſtic ; but by contact and coheſion in the 
parts of bodies it becomes ſolid and unelaſtic; from 
whence again, by heat, fermentation, &c. it being ſepa- 
rated, its elaſticity returns. Heat rarifies, and cold con- 
denſes it. 8 | 364 ied 
5. The weight of the air is not perceived but in large 
quantities; nor is the comparative weight eaſily, if at all 
to be aſcertained, as no two portions are ever of the ſame 
- weight in two parts of the atmoſphere. However, from 


long and repeated obſervations, the greateſt gravity of the 


air in. Europe is found to be equal (in equilibrio) with 
* 80 


They 


heſe ſeaſons are conſi- 
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30+ inches of quickälver in the barometer, and the leaſt 
raiſes it only to 271. The weight of the common air a- 
bout the ſurface of the earth; at the time of the middle 
weight of the atmoſphere, and in every temperate ſeaſon, 
is to that of water as 1 to 850. 

6. Air is neceſſary to animal exiſtence. This is evi- 
dent from the experiments made with the air- pump, 
though not without ſome exceptions, for toads, vipets, 
eels, and inſects of all kinds, and fiſh, live in the exhauſt- 
ed receiver. 

7. The particles of air are too ſmall for any microſcope 
to diſcover, and yet they are Jarger than thoſe of fire, 
water, oil, and many other fluids. Fire pervades glaſs, 
oil, water, &c. will paſs through many compact ſub- 
ſtances, whilſt Ar reſiſted by ſtrong paper. | 

8. Air is the vehicle of ſound, of the objects of taſte, 
of effluvia to the noſe, as is evident from obſervations 
made on the tops of high mountains, where our ſenſes 
become duller than when we are nearer the plains. 

Numerous and important are the other known proper- 
ties of the air; but as this ſubject is too extenſive to ad- 
mit of a minute detail of its particulars, after reciting a 
few of the moſt important obſervations on it, as it is the 
ſubject of medicine, the reader is referred to the authors 
mentioned at the bottom of this article. | 

Air paſling over clayey ground is moiſt and thick ; dry 
and ſandy ground, it is dry and duſty ; dry and ftoney, 
it is dry and pure; on the tops of hills it is thin, free 
from vapours, and cool; in vallies, it is groſs, impure, 
and hot, though in winter, if the hills are very high, the 


| vales are the coldeſt, becauſe they are overſhadowed : on the 


declivity of hills the air is generally pure and of a mode- 
rate temperature ; and in an open country, ſuch as is 
proper for hunting, the air is generally moderate in all 
its qualities of heat, coldneſs, dryneſs, and moiſture. _ 

North and north-eaſt winds are reckoned bracing and 
healthy, but the valetudinarian is moſt comfortable when 
the wind is ſouth and fouth-weſt. Dry ſeaſons in ge- 
neral are more ſalutary than wet. We eat more and di- 
geſt better in winter than in ſummer. Our diſpoſitions 
and tempers are greatly affected by the ſeaſons; long 
eaſterly winds will make chearful people very irritable 
and moroſe. | 


An exceſs of gravity in the air quickens the circula- 


tion, dilates the lungs too much, and by compreſſing the 


cutaneous veſſels, it drives the blood copiouſly to the 


brain; whence pleuriſies, peripneumonies, quinſies, 
headach, vertigo, &c, 


If the air is too light, by retarding the circulation of 
the blood, and diminiſhing the external reſiſtance to the 
fluids contained in the pulmonary veſſels, it cauſes an 
hæmoptyſes, hyſteric, and hypochondriac diſeaſes, rheu- 
matiſm, gout, nervous and intermittent diſorders. 

Too hot an air weakens the fibres, by enlarging the 
bulk of the humours ; it quickens the calculation, and 
too much increaſes perſpiration, whence an acrimony is 


induced in the remaining juices. If this ſlate of the air 


continues, or if cold ſuddenly comes upon it, ardent, bi- 
lious, and other fevers follow. 

A cold air cauſes topical inflammations, ſuch as quin- 
ſies, pleuriſies, peripneumonies, by over-diſtending the 
lungs, from its gravity conſtringing the fibres, and con- 
denſing the humours, and leſſening the perſpiration. 

Too dry air ſhrivels up the ſolids, incraſſates the fluids, 
and diſpoſes to fevers. 4. | 

A too moiſt air is extremely injurious ; it relaxes and 
debilitates, it leſſens perſpiration, renders the blood too 
watery, produces coughs, aſthmas, dropfies, intermit- 


tent and nervous diſorders. 


Froma mixture of theſe different qualities of the air dif- 
ferent diſorders are produced ; cold and moiſt air are bad, 
but a hot, moiſt, and light air is the worſt of all, be- 
cauſe of its relaxing putreſcent tendency. Beſides the a- 
bove evident qualities, there are others that eſcape the 
ſenſe, though manifeſt by woful effects; ſuch are from 
infections, malignant miaſmata, exhalations, &c. | 

It is obſerved by ſome that vaults, corn magazines, 
apple garrets, &c. ſhould open to the north, for that point 
is invariably proper: but the ſouth and weſt are almoſt 
conſtantly improper. The _ healthy expoſure, if a 


houſs; 


A E R 


houſe is to be built, is ſound as follows; cut one of the 
trees that grows there tranſverſely with a ſaw, then cloſely 


tances, between each. ring is wideſt, is the moſt healthy ex- 
polure, and the windows of the houſe (all other cen 
{tances being the ſame) ſhould ever face that way. 
The infirm. and valetudinary ſuffer much from the diſ- 
proven and changes of the air. Dr. Keil obſerves that, 
odies emaciated hy ſickneſs or evacuations draw more 
than full ones. r. Monro ſen. aſſerts that the body 
abſorbs more. or leſs, according to its vigour: on theſe, a 
reaſon may be given why thoſe who ſuffer by chronical 
diſtempers feel more, uneaſineſs or pain in the evenings, 
particularly in the ſpring and autumn, than during - the 
day, the winter and ſummer, ſeaſon. Ihe abſorbed power 
of the body being increaſed by diſeaſe, and the air being 
more replete with matter, it is unſa]utary at theſe times, 
very eaſily accounts for their complaints during thoſe ſea- 
ſons. Hence we diſcern why.early. going to bed is pro- 
ductive of advantages ſo manifeſt in thoſe diſordered per- 
ſons whoſe prudence leads them to early repefe. Med. 
Muſ. vol. 1. p. 11. 14. | 


The common air of the atmoſphere is aTulphur, and 


eonſiſts of acid and phlagitton. Dr. Shebbeare obſerves in 
his, Theory and Practice of Phyſie that the particles of air 
are but little attractive of one another, and that fire is the 
power which keeps them in their conſtantly moving ſtate; 
that the particles of fire divide thoſe of air, and when the ſe- 
parating action of the firſt abates the attraction of the latter 
takes place. Admitting fire to be the reaſon. of the elaſti- 


by ſulphurous fumes, &c. is ealily accounted for, for they 
repel fire, yea eren the fermentation of vegetables is pre- 
vented by the mineral gaſs. 

Beſides the common, or atmoſpherical air, there are va- 
rious other ſorts diſtinguiſhed by their teſpective characte- 
riſtics; tho' of theſe, the really different ones from each 
other are the faxed, the acid, and the alkaline, with theſe 
and phlogiſton all the other ſorts are formed. 

Fixed air, formerly called gas, and fince, has been 
named artificia), factitious; mephitic air, and when found 
in caverns, mineral ſpirit ; but factitious or fixt air is the 
general term, and when it produces any noxious effects 


either in conſequence of the proceſs by which it is pro- 


cured, or the manner in which it is applied, it may then 
be called mephitie air. | 

The common air enters in different proportions into 
the compoſition of all kinds of bodies, and when thus 
combined, is in a fixt ſtate ; when this air is let looſe by 
fermer ta ion, putrefaction, or other means, it reſumes its 
former elaſticity. 

The different proportions of fixt air, in the following 
bodies are as underwritten. 


AER 


ſparkling appearance to it; and it, pewerſully diſſolves iron 


| when it is mixed with water. 
obſerve the rings; the fide of the tree on which the dif- 


Inflammable air. It is found near the roofs of ſubter- 
raneous places, it is chiefly formed of an acid vapour and 


phlogiſton; it takes ſire and explodes like gunpowder on 
the approach of flame; it burns away, though inviſibly in 


the day time; it is ten times lighter than common air; it 


may be obtained from any inflammable ſubſtance; it kills 


animals as readily as fixt air does; but in ſome remark- 
able properties, the fixt and the inflammable airs are the 
reverſe of one another. | 


Nitrous air. It is generated from pyrites and from me- 


| tals, &c. by means of the ſpirit of nitre. Its uſefulneſs in 


ſome inſtances ſeems to excel the fixt air. One of its moſt 
conſpicuous properties is the great diminution of any 
quantity of common air without which it is mixed, at- 
tended with a turbid red or deep orange colour and a cone 
ſiderable heat: this is truly ſurprizing, in this inſtance, a 
quantity of air, as it were, devours a quantity of another 
kind of air half as large as itſelf, and yet is fo far from 
gaining any addition to its bulk, that it is conſiderably 


diminiſhed by it. The ſmell of this air much reſembles 
that of the ſmoaking ſpirit of nitre. Diſtilled water im- 


bibes about one-tenth of its bulk of this kind of air, and 


then very obſtinately retains it. The nitrous air pre- 
ſerves animal ſubſtances from putrefaction, and reſtores 


thoſe that are already putrid, in a degree far ſuperior to 
what is done by fixed air. It is peculiarly offenſive to 
ſeveral kinds of infects, and probably might be ſo managed 


as to be deſtruCtive of worms. 
city of the air, the phoznomenon of its being deſtroyed | 


Acid air. It is obtained from metals and with the ſpi- 
rit of falt: or from this ſpirit without the metals or any 
thing elſe, being only the vapour or fumes thereof. It 
laſes its elaſticity by coming into contact with water. It 
renders the water with which it is mixed, very acid. It 


diſſolves iron very ſpeedily and generates inflammable air. 
It cannot be condenſed by cold, as the vapours of water are, 
and ſo may properly be called an acid air. This acid air 
extinguiſhes flame, is heavier than common air. One-third 
of it joined with two-thirds of pure water forms a ſpirit of 
ſalt that equals in goodneſs the beſt that is obtained by the 


uſual methods. But a ſtill ſtronger ſpirit of ſalt may be 
made by mixing this acid air in a due degree with water. 
Alkaline air; it is the vapour of volatile alkaline falt ; it 


is not condenſible by cold; it is readily imbibed by water, 


and therewith forms the volatile alkaline ſpirits, by a com- 


bination of the alkaline air with water, a ſtronger ſpirit is 
obtained than by the uſual proceſſes. 


Air is injured by candles &c. burning in it, or by 
crouds of people breathing in it. A common candle is 
faid to conſume (i. e. render unfit for uſe) a gaHon of air 


in a minute, if ſo, how is the due reſtoration made of 


what is injured by the reſpiration of animals, by flames of 


In yellow wax, = VJ the part of its weight. | every kind, &, The diminution of common air by the 
Coarfe ſugar, - * burning of candles, &c, is in part owing to the precipita- 
Oyſter ſhells, | tion of the fixed air from it; which may be effected by 


Muſtard-ſeed, a 6 ſomething emitted from the burning bodi.s which has a 
| Peaſe, — - 4 ſtronger affinity with the other conſtituent parts of the at- 
Tartar, . 2 moſphere. In part, putrid and other kind of vapours are 
Human blood, 5 8 diffuſed in the air by which it is greatly vitiated. But by 


I's 

All the ſorts of air might be termed fixt, as well as 
that to which this appellation is given, for they are capa- 
ble of being imbibed by ſome ſubſtance or other, conſe- 
quently of being fixt in them, after they have been in an 
elaſtic ſtate. | 195 | 

Fixed air is found at the bottom of pits ; it riſes from 
fermenting liquors ; it is one and a half heavier than pure 
common air; water imbibes more than its own bulk of it; 
flame is extinguiſhed, and animals are deſtroyed by it, 
even vegetables ſuffer by its influence; when the fixt air 
is ſeparated from chalk and other calcareous ſubſtances, 
they become cauſtic ; it is antiſeptic, powerfully prevent- 
ing and recovering from putrefaction, whence lime kilns, 
which diſcharge great quantities of air would be uſeful in 
the neighbourhood of populous towns, in glyſters it hath 
been very advantageouſly adminiſtered againſt putrid diſ- 
orders, and mixed with the drink has been thought to con- 
duce to the relief of patients labouring under putrid fe- 


vers; to fixt air, the chief property of mineral waters is 


attributed: the Pyrmont water owes its briſk taſte and 


the vegetation of plants, which imbibe the offending mat- 
ter, injured air 1s in part reftored to its former ſtate ; the 
agitation of the waters (as ſeas, lakes, rivers, &c.) contri- 


bute to the purification of the air. The burning of many 
materials ſets at liberty their fixt air, which in part be- 


coming elaſtic, ſupplies the defect made in the atmoſphere, 
by the cauſes abovementioned, hence the ſeeming deſtruc- 


| tion of the air is but a circulation of it. 


T he extent of this ſubject and its influence in the heal- 
ing art, renders an attention to it neceſſary, and the en- 
quirer will meet with much light thrown thereon in his 
peruſal of the following, viz. _ 

Hoffman, in his Med. Rat. Syſt. artic. de Aere. 

Boerbaave on air. Theſe two authors have treated on 
air both philoſophically and medically ; the latter hath col- 
lected all that is valuable from both his predeceſſors and 
contemporaries. | 
Hales's Statical Experiments. . 

Arbuthnot on air. Huxam on air, and epidemic diſ- 
eaſes. Shaw's Abridgement of Boyle's works in — 
. | arty 
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article air. Macbride's Eſſay on the nature and proper | 


ties of fixed air; and Prieſtley on different kinds of air. 

ERA, cockle, or darnel. 

ARDADI, ſo Paracelſus names certain ſpirits which 
he ſuppoſes to live in the air. 

EREOLUM, a weight of about twenty grains. 

ARIFICATIO. It is the producing of air from other 
bodies, or rather, converting them into air. R 

ARITIS, a name of the Anagallis. 

AEROLOGICE, that part of medicine which treats of 
air, explains its properties and uſe in the animal œcono- 
my, and its efficacy in preſerving and reſtoring health. 

ROMELI, honey; alſo a name for manna. 

AROPHOB!, from Ag, air, and $580, fear, accord- 
ing to Cxlius Aurelianus ſome phrenetic patients are 
afraid of a lucid, and others of an obſcure air, and theſe 
he calls Aerophobi. | | 

AROSIS, an imaginary reſolution of the blood into 
vapour, fuppoſed neceſlary to the ſupport of the vital ſpi- 
rits, and faid to be brought about by the ventilation of 
the air during inſpiration, in the manner that the flame 
of fuel is kindled by blowing it. | 

AROSUS, (Lapis) fo Pliny calls the cadmia, which 
is ſuppoſed to be Galen's cadmia lapidoſa. 

ARUGINOSUS, of the colour of verdegreaſe, or 
green, This word is often applied to what is diſcharged 
by vomiting of this colour, and to the bile, 

ARUG{, the ruſt of any metal, but particularly of 
copper, called verdegreaſe. See Es. | 

There are the natural and artificial ſorts, of the firſt is 
a greeniſh marcaſite, like the drops of iron: it is found in 
copper mines, but is of no uſe. There is alſo on ſome 
mountains in Moravia a fort of green grains like ſand, that 
is of a graſs green when uſed in painting. It is called 
the Hungarian, mountain, or ſea verdegreaſe. * 


' XFRUGO RASIELIS. Hang a copper plate over the 


ſtrongeſt vinegar ſo as not to touch it, and after ten days | 


ſcrape off the ruſt, which is thus called. 

ERUGO SCOLECIA. Of this there are two ſorts, 
viz. the foffile and the faCtitious ; the foſhle is the beſt, the 
factitious is made as follows: put ij. jþ of ſtrong wine vi- 
negar into a Cyprian copper mortar, with a peſtle of the 
ſame, rub it round until it is ropy, then add a dram of 
allum, and the ſame quantity of tranſparent foſſile falt, or 
of nitre, beat them well in the ſun during the dog days 
until the whole is green and ropy, then draw it out in 
the form of worms, 5 

Applied as a collyrium, being firſt mixed with gum 
ammoniacum, any of the verdegreaſe deſtroys the calloſi- 
ties of fiſtulas. | | 

Es, called alſo cuprum xaao;, Venus, copper. It is 


found in many countries, but chiefly in Sweden, Hun- 
gary, and Germany | 


The ores of copper are of various colours from yellow | 


to black, though generally they are blue, purple, violet, 
or green: the yellow is pure copper ore, the black con- 
tains a portion of ſilver. The ores of copper are ſmelted 
with great difficulty, and require many fuſions to ren- 
der them pure. An aſſay may be thus made: firſt calcine a 
ſmall quantity of the ore, then take two ounces thereof 
and powder it ſine, then mix it with double its weight of 
the black flux, intermixed with charcoal duſt, after which 
fuſe it briſkly in a wind furnace, that it may flow thin ſor 
half an hour, and the pure copper will be at the bottom. 

The chymical character for copper is &. 

Its gravity is to ſilver as eight is to ten, to gold as eight 
to nineteen, and to water as eight to one. 

It is conſiderably but not entirely fixed in the fire. 

It is malleable and ductile into a fine wire. | 

It is elaſtic and ſonorous. 

It melts not before ignition, or a ſtrong white heat, 
and when melted, if a drop of cold water is let fall upon 
it, it flies abont with violence, ſo that it is dangerous to 
the by-ſtanders, 

It calcines by a weaker red heat into a red powder. 
It readily diſſolves in any ſalt, and is perfectly diſſolved 


BY regia, and in the oil of vitriol, if the oil is made 


Diſſolved in any a 


aq. fortis ſoon beco 
diſſolved in it. 


cid it gives a green tincture, though 
mes blue after a portion of copper is 


| red glals. 


| 
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 Diflolved by fixed alkalies it is green, by the volatile 
it is blue, i 

So great is its diviſibility, that one grain diſſolved in 
ſp. ſal ammon. will tinctute 3855200 times its weight of 
water. 

A ſmall quantity of arſenic gives to copper a great de- 
gree of hardneſs and whiteneſs : thus pins are mad: white 
and brittle by it. The merc. cor. alb. alſo whitens it. 

Copper burns and gives a green flame in the fire or 
candle. If one part of copper filings is well ground with 
two parts or more of merc. cor. alb. and then diſtilled in a 
glaſs retort, the mercury is ſent over pure and in its natu- 
ral ſtate, and the copper remains intimately mixt with the 
ſalts in the form of a yellowiſh or reddiſh reſin, which is 
ſometimes tranſparent. at others opake ; this reſin melts 
at a candle and gives a green flame. | 

If copper is calcined 'till all its ſulphur is waſted it 
turns toa red aſh, which being expoſed on a tile to the 
focus of a great burning glaſs, is converted into a deep 
This glaſs melted on a piece of charcoal in 
the focus of the ſame glaſs becomes pure copper again. 
Hence copper evidently conſiſts of a red inflammable ſul- 
phur and a vitrifiable earth, which laſt is its metallic 
part. y | g 

Copper and tin make a good bell metal, which is uſe- 
ful in microſcopes and reflecting teleſcopes. 

Copper and zinc form the prince's metal. 

Copper and the acid of grapes make verdegriſe. 

Copper and calamine ſtone makes braſs, which is ow- 
ing merely to the zinc contained in the calamine. The 
vapours of the zinc, which join with the copper in mak- 
ing braſ+, increaſes the weight of the copper ſometimes to 
near one halt more than its original weight. 

Volatile ſpirits receive from a ſmall quantity of copper a 
deep blue, and if added to ſolutions of it in acids, when 
ſo tar diluted as to appear almoſt or altogether colourleſs, 
it changes them immediately to the fame fine colour. If 
a piece of bright iron be immerſed in the acid ſolution of 
copper, the acid quits the copper to attack the iron, and 
the copper, in its ſeparation {iom the menſtruum, adheres 
to the iron, which ſoon appears covered with a cupreous 
coat. On theſe principles very minute quantities of cop- 
per diſſolved in liquors may be readily diſcovered. 

If copper is ſwallowed in its pure ſtate it is inoffenſive. 
Some practitioners obſerve that copper when diffolved is 
ſtrongly ſtyptic, and fo far from cauſing exulcerations of 
the inteſtines that it heals them: it vomits by its nauſeous 
ſtimulus, which will continue for ſeveral days. Dr. Alſ- 
ton ſays, in his leCtures on the materia medica, that the 
zrata and the ferrata do not differ much in any thing but 
the ſtrong nauſea that the firſt produces, and the corrofive 
quality that the latter poſſeſſes. 

The following preparations are made from this metal: 

Mrugo ris, called allo viride æris, cupri rubigo, ver- 
degriſe. It is copper corroded by a fermented vegetable 
acid, into a bluiſh green ſubſtance. The copper is made 
into very thin plates, which are ſuſpended over the va- 
pours ariſing from wine, during its acetous fermentation : 
or the huſks and ſtalks of grapes are dried, and then be- 
ing bruiſed, are dipped in wine and made into balls, 
which are left to ferment until they acquire the acetous 
quality; then they are broken with the hand, and ftrati- 
hed with theſe copper-plates, and left until the verdegriſe 


* 


is produced. The wine of Languedoc is the beſt for this 


uſe: but though in reading a deſcription of the proceſs, 
the management ſeems very eaſy, yet trifles prevent ſuc- 
ceſs, and renders it very difficult to obtain. The beſt 
as well as the greateſt quantity is made at Montpelier, 
where there is one ſort in powder and another in lumps. 
The whole proceſs of making this article, as it is now 
practiſed in Montpelier, may be ſeen in the Med, Muſ. 
vol. iii. p. 245—250. The ſort which we receive from 
France is generally mixed with the ſtalks, &c. of grapes, 
which may be ſeparated by pulverization, they being more 
difficultly powdered than the verdegtiſe itſelf, To purify 
it, diſſolve in fix or ſeven times its weight of diftilled 
vinegar, then decant and evaporate the ſolution. If 


good, it is dry, of a beautiful deep green, with a few 
white ſpots; and when rubbed on the hand with a little 
ſaliva or water, it forms a ſmooth paſte, free from grit- 


tineſs. It is adulterated by mixing pumice-ftone, mar- 
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until the plates can be reduced to a powder. 


ble, vitriol, &c. The two firſt are diſcovered by wetting 
your thumb, and rubbing the ſuſpected verdegriſe betwixt 
it and your finger, by which the pumice-ſtone and mar- 
ble becomes white; the latter is diſcovered by burning 
a little on a tile, by which the vitriol is turned into a red 
ſubſtance, In ſpirit of wine and in water this conerete 
is partially ſoluble; in vinegar it is wholly ſo. If a ſa- 
turate folution of it in vinegar is ſet to exhale in a warm 
place, the greateſt part of the verdegriſe may be recover- 
ed in a cryltalline form; and if theſe cryſtals are diſtil- 
led in a retort, the acetous acid aſcends from them in an 
highly concentrated ſtate, and the cryſtals are then call- 
ed diſtilled or calcined verdegriſe, or the vitrio] of Venus; 
if ſet in a damp place to diſſolve, it's called the liquor of 


Venus. Verdegriſe is uſed by dyers, ſkinners, hatters, 


painters, &c. as weil as in medicine: in miniature paint- 
ing the diſtilled ſort is the beſt. Its uſe, as an external 
medicine, is to deterge foul ulcers, being firſt mixed 
with other ingredients, as in the Ung. Baſil, Virid. and 
the Ung. Agypt. if it is made into a paſte with fali- 
va, or any thing not oily nor unCtuous, hard callus's 
may be diſſolved therewith. Internally taken, a vomit- 
ing is inſtantly provoked by ſwallowing a-grain or two 


of it, ſo far its ſpeedy effect may be uſed to diſcharge any 


poiſonous matter received into the ſtomach. Large por- 


tions (as half an ounce or more) have been ſwallowed - 


without any other inconvenience than the preſent vomit- 
ing, yet in ſmaller quantities, beſides the vomiting, it 
excites a pain in the ſtomach and griping in the guts, 
cauſes a teneſmus, ulcerations, and bloody ſtools, d.fh- 
cult breathing, contractions of the limbs, &c. which 
often terminate in death: hence great care ſhould be had 
of copper or brals veſſels in which acids or fats are boil- 
ed, leſt the verdegriſe obtained thereby ſhould be produc- 
tive of diſeaſes : the ſcurvy in ſeamen is ſuppoſed to be 
produced by this as one cauſe, See Lond. Med. Obſ. & 
Inq. vol. ii. Though acids, &c. while boiling, do not 
corrode the metal, a ſhoit ſpace of time ſerves for the 
effect when the boiling heat is abated. In caſe of verde- 
griſe being ſwallowed, give oil and warm water, both by 
the mouth and-by the anus, in order to waſh away the 
whole of this offenſive matter, and endeavour to excite 
a diſcharge by vomiting with all poſſible ſpeed ; after due 
evacuations an anodyne may be given, if there is great 
pain, muſk, or other cordials, with a milk diet, may 
then be preſcribed, | 

Verdegriſe cannot be reduced to powder but by levi- 
gation. - | 

ASECAVUM. Braſs. 

ES US TUM, burnt copper. Thin plates of copper 
are laid ſtratum ſuper ſtratum in a crucible, with ſulphur 
and fea ſalt, then they are placed over a hot charcoal fire, 
and there continued till all the ſulphur is conſumed, or 
If good, 
it is of an iron grey on the outſide, of a reddiſh grey 
within, and if two pieces are rubbed together, a vermi- 
lion red is produced; it muſt alſo be brittle and glitteriog 
when broken, It was formerly uſed for deſtroying fun- 
gous fleſh, | . 

If the burnt copper is made red hot, and quenched in 
the ol. lini. nine times, then powdered, it takes the name 
of ſaffron of copper. TIRE 

AS PAUPERUM, copper ore diveſted of its ſilver, 
when it contains any, is thus named, 

AQUA CUPREA, cupreous or coppery waters. 
T here are ſprings of water which are impregnated with 
copper, ſuch are the ſprings at Neuſol in Hungary, and 
at Wicklow in Iceland. They are little different from a 
ſolution of the vitriol of copper in common water : ſome 
of thele ſprings afford vitriol on evaporating them duly. 
Copper is precipitated from theſe waters by adding pieces 


of iron thereto. Extremely flight impregnations of cop- | 


per in any waters are diſcovered by their ſtaining poliſh- 
ed iron, when immerſed therein, of a copper colour, or 
by ſtaining a blue with volatile alkaline ſpirits. Theſe 
waters have been uſed as external detergents, but preſent 
practice ſeems totally to neglect them. 

FLOS RIS, flowers of copper. Copper ted uced to 
ſmall grains, by pouring cold water on it when in a ſtate 
of fuſion, is thus called. The cold water is poured on 
the copper as it runs out of the furnace into the receiver. 


| 
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SAME ARIS, the flakes of copper. Theſe fly 
off in hammering this metal when heated. The beſt are 
of a deep yellow colour, and that ruſt if ſprinkled with 
vinegar. Theſe from the Cyprian copper-works are cal- 
led Helitis. | RON! 

SAL O, ASALON, the merlin or hobby, a- bird fo 
called. It is a ſpecies of hawk. | 

ASCHRION, a phyſician of the Empiric ſect, and a 
maſter of Galen's. | | 

ASCHYNOMENE SPINOSA, a ſpecies of the ſen- 
ſitive plant. N 

ASCHYNOMENOUS PLANTS (of dc I 
am aſhamed) ſenſitive plants. 5 

ASCULAPIUS, a pupil of Chirou, and a phyſician 
of Greece. Le Clerc ſays, he was a Phœnician, a ne- 
phew of Chanaan, who is Hermes, Z£ſculapius had two 
ſons, Machaon and Podalirius, both phyſicians. Hippo- 
crates is the ſeventeenth deſcendant from ÆEſculapius. 
See PODALIRIUS. | | | 5 

ASTAS, Summer. As this is uſually a healthy 
ſeaſon, health may ſlill be prolonged, if during the 
warmer months, we eat but a little at a time, and make 
a proportionable increaſe in the number of our meals. 

STATES, freckles in the face. 

ASTHPHARA, incineration, or burning of the ſleſh, 
or any other part of the body. „ 

AS T RUS, a ſpecies of beetle. 

2ZSDUARIUM, ſtoves or machines for conveying 
heat to all parts of the body at once. 

ZESTUATIO, the boiling up, or rather the ferment- 
ing of liquors when mixed. FP 

Tas, age. One life; an hundred years; alſo a 
certain ſtage of life, as childhood, youth, manhood, &c. 

Every age hath its diſcaſes ; and Hippocrates vbſerves, 
that thoſe of youth continuing after puberty are difficult 
to cure. In infancy and old age many object to the uſe 
of medicine ; but as in both theſe ſtages there is great 
infirmity, ſo there is a great ſcope both for the practice 
and the improvement of the medical art: neglect herein 
beſpeaks an equal ignorance and inhumanity : at a cer- 
tainty ſome diſorders may be radically cured, and all may 
be palliated. Infancy may be aided in its advances, and 


the approaches of age, as to its infirmities, may be re- 


tarded. 

A/THALES, from An, always, and 04x, to be 
green, the houſeleek. 

EI HER, from aide, ardeo, ſplendeo, bright and re- 
ſplendid. So the ſky or firmament, and alto the electric 
matter, hath been called; but what is here deſigned is a 
chymical combination of the acetous acid, plilogiiton, 
and water, but differing from alcohol of wine (from 
which it is obtained) by having a far lefs proportion of 
the two latter principles, of which the alcohol is dive%ed 
by the mineral acid added to it in the preparation of the 
«ther. | | | | 

If to the ther, obtained by depriving alcohol of wine 
of its phlogiſton and phlegm, by the addition of the vitri- 
olic acid, you gradually add the nitrous acid, the remain— 
ing phlogiſton and water is ſeparated, and the acetous 
acid 1s pure, except perhaps for the mechanical mixture 
of an extremely minute portion of water; and this is the 
pureſt zether.—If to ſo much æther as at firſt obtained 
by the aid of the vitriolic acid, more of the acetous acid 
is added, more of the phlogiſton and water are ſeparated, 
and we have the oleum dulce.—Hence obſerve, that alco- 
hol of wine is a-combination of the acetous acid, phlo- 
giſton, and water; æther prepared with the vitriolic acid 
is the ſame, but in leſs proportion of the phlogiſton and 
water; the oleum dulce contains ſtill leſs phlogiſton and 
water ; and the zther obtained by the vitriolic acid, with 
the addition of the nitrous acid, molt perfectly freed from 
its phlogiſton and water, ſo is the pureſt acetous acid. 
Again, a mixture of æther and alcohol forms the ſpt. 


nitri D. and the ſpt. vitr. D. of the ſhops ; and a compo- 


ſition of alcohol zther and oleum dulce forms the liquor 
anodynus mineralis Hoffmani. | | 

This fluid, beſides its appellation of æther, is by ſome 
named acidum vitrioli vinoſam ; by others ſpiritus æthe- 
reus; and in the Pharm. Edinb. it is entitled ſpt. vini 


| ethereus; and, as it may be obtained by means of the 
{ vitriolic, nitrous, and marine acids indifferently, ſo ſrom 
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the name of the acid employed, the terms vittiolic, ni- 


trous, or marine æther have obtained. | 

Various are the proceſſes by which æther is made, but the 
following ſeems to be as eaſy as any, and attended with fewer 
inconveniences. Take a two bounce phial, with a long 
neck, and broad lip, for the conveniency of pouring; put 
the fill of it twenty times, of pure alcohol, in a retort ; 
pour on this, by an ounce at a time, eleven of the ſame 
meaſures of highly concentrated oil of vitriol ; at every 
addition of the acid, cork the retort, and wet the outſide 
with cold water, till the heat of the liquor is abated. This 
is to prevent the evaporation of the æther, which the 
heat generated by the mixture would otherwiſe throw off. 
Place it in an iton pot half an inch from the bottom, cover 


the veſſel with ſand to three or four. inches above the li- 
quor; lute on a receiver with a cloſe Jute, leaving a pin- 


Hole on the luting : then apply a heat, gradually, to make 


it ſimmer ; continue this till about 1-4th part begins to rite 
When this appears, raiſe the veſſel in the 
ſand, and immediately put out the fire. During tbe 


in the retort. 


whole of the operation, the receiver is to be kept cool, 
by letting a ſtream of cold water fall on it, or by wet 
cloths frequently applied. There is now come over into 
the receiver zther, volatile, vitriolic acid (formed from 
part of the fixed vitriolic acid, combining with part of 
the phlogiſton of the alcohol) water, and a portion of the 
alcohol undecompoſed. The volatile vitriolic acid ren- 
ders part of the æther ſolable in water; therefore, to this 
ſubſtance in the retort, we are to add a little cauitic fixed 
vegetable alcali, to combine with the ſuperfluous acid, 


and diſtil again by an heat of one hundred degrees of Fa- 


renheit's thermometer; the æther, only -being vapour in 


that degree of heat, will come over perfectly pure, and 


leave. the other ſubſtances behind. See the Town and 
Country Magazine for July, 1769. - _ + | 

Some of the properties of this liquid are as follow: 
It is the moſt light, moſt volatile, and moſt inflamma- 
ble of all known liquids; sk 5 
It ſwims on the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine, as oil 
does upon water.. V 
It is remarkably cold when dropped upon the hand; 
and it affects the thermometer in an extraordinary man- 
ner, cauſing the quickſilver to fall, when neither water 
nor ſpirit of, wine would produce ſuch an effect. 


It is neither acid nor alkaline, therefore perfectly free 


from that ſaline actimony with which all the common 


volatile ſpirits aho und. 
It is one of the moſt powerful ſolvents known. in che- 
miſtry. It will not mix with acids, alkalies, nor vinous 
ſpirits. It mixes with twenty times its weight of water, 
if well ſhook therewith; and is an effectual ſolvent of 
oils, balſams, reſins, gum refins, gums, wax, &. 
Its affinity with gold excceds that of aqua regia there- 
with, 35 ee oa 7 
It extracts gold, wherever it is, from among other 
baſer metals (i. e. from any one, or all of them) and thus 
gold is both better and ſooner purified, than by any other 
means. np EC Er apes 
It is the lighteſt of all liquors; a bottle that holds 
twenty ounces of the oil of vitriol, holds but ſeven of 
æther. a 1 e 
Agitated in a phial with the white of egg, lymph, or 
human blood, it ſeems rather to attenuate them. _ 
The effects of this wonderful preparation, as a ſubject 
of philoſophy, are too numerous to inſert in this place; 


the reader is therefore referred to the authors undermen- 


tioned, who have written profeſſedly on it: and as its me- 
dical properties are the moſt valuable, as well as moſt 
ſuited to the general deſign of this work, we proceed to 
obſerve, that the late Dr. Ward was the firſt who is 


known to have uſed it in England: with the æther it 


was that he ſo inſtantly relieved the head-ach, and other 
pains in the external parts: but for the firſt publication 
on its internal uſe, we are indebted to Mr. Turner, Sur- 
geon, in Liverpool, by whom it is prepared for a very 


extenſive ſale. He mixes two drachmis of Ether with fix | 


or eight ounces of water, and gives from one to four 
large ſpoonfuls at a time, repeating the doſe as required, 
Its general effects internally, are anodyne and perſpira- 


tive: it is alfo ſo potent a diuretic, that an incautious 
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uſe of it may produce a diabetes; this is the only incon- 
venience-to-which it manifeſts any tendency, : In obſti— 
nate head-achs, vertigos, epilepſies, convulſions, hyſte- 
ric and aypochondriac diſorders, the palſy, gout, rheu- 
matiſm, flatulent, and other difcrders of the ſtomach and 


bowels, aſthmis, hiccough, whooping-cough, &c. b 


its application externally, or adminiſtration internally, or 
both, the moſt deſirable effects have followed. When it 
is applied externally, procure.a bit of linen rag, of ſuch 
a dimenſion, as to. be conveniently covered by the palm 
of the hand; moiſten the rag wich the ther, and in- 
ſtantly apply it to the part affected, preſſing it very cloſe, 
ſo as to prevent the eſcape of its fumes, for two or three 
minutes, in which time the rag will be found dry, ard 
may be taken away. RN 

As to the teſts of the goodneſs of æther, Mr. Turner” 
inſorms us that .the moſt perfect fort is obtained by the 
aſſiſtance of the vvriohe acid; that it is perfectly colours 
leſs, and ftrikes the noſe very ſtrongly with the ſulphue 
reous ſmell; a drop let fall on the hand inſtantly vaniſhes, 
without leaving any moilture behind; five or fx drops 
dropped together upon a table. will diſappear in a ſew fe- 
conds of a minute, and cave only the appearance of a 
large oily ring behind. The belt ther requires the great- 
eſt quantity of water to be mixed with it; if therefore, to 
{ix tea-ſpoonſuls. of water, in a ſmall phial, you add one 
of the ther to be examined, cork it up, and ſhake them 
well together, and if, upon ſtanding a little while, ſome 
of the zther appears at the top, in form of oil, ſufficient 
to cover the ſurface of the mixture, it is good, provided 
alſo that it anſwers the other methods of trial; but if 
none appears, or not enough to cover the ſurface of the 
mixture, it was eicher adulterated, or not well rectiſied: 
if to this mixture ef æther and water you add. a little falt 


| of tartar, and any fermentation enfucs, the zther was not 
well rectified. F 


See Malouin's Chimie Medicinale, tom. ii. p. 451. 
Macquer's Chimie Pratique, tranſlated by Reid. Dr. 
Frobenius's accounts of æther, inſerted in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions for 1733 and 1741. Pharm. Col. Edinb. 
The Lond. Med, Obſ. and Inq, vol. ii. p. 176—186. 
An Account of the extraordinary medicinal fluid called 
xther, by M. Turner, ſurgeon, in Liverpool. Abridg- 
ment of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. viii. p. 744. 

ATHERIA HERBA, i.e. eryngo. 

ZE THIOPICUS LAPIS, Ethiopian ſtone. Its colour 
is ike that of a greeniſh jaſper; it is found in Ethiopia, is 
reſolvable into a milky appearance, and hath a biting taſte, 
but is of no conſiderable value in medicine. 

A, 1 HIQPIS, Ethiopian clary., Its leaves are like thoſe 
of mullein, hairy and thick, the ſtalk is quadrangular, - 
like that of balm, the ſeeds are two in a cell. A decoc- 
tion of its rovt is commended in pleuriſies and rheuma- 
tilms. Raii Hiſt. | | 
 AETROPICA (Pirut.) R merc. pur. (cum muci- 


lag. e gum. Arab. extinct.) 3 vi. ſulph. ant, precip, 


tel. guaiac. & fap. venct. aa 71s) f. maſs. & divid. in 
pillul, No. ccxl. quarum. detur. 1. ad. iv, mane noctæque. 
Dr. Plummer orders in a compoſition of this name and 
quality, equal parts of calomel and ſulph. aurat. ant. but 
the above, which is from the Ph. Col, Ediab. is in ever 


reſpect equal to Dr. Plummer's in point of uſefulneſs, 


but not fo apt to run off by ſtool. 

ATHIOPIS ANTIMONIALIS, antimonial æthiops. 
Dr. Cockburn gives this in his treatiſe on the gonorrhea, 
as follows: flux equal parts of antimony and fea ſalt, in 
a crucible, and knock off the ſcoria, then rub equal parts 
of the regulus made in this manner, and mercury toge- 
ther, til} they are incorporated, He extols it in cutaneous 


diſeaſes, glandular obſtructions, and many other chroni- 


cal difeaſes ; a few grains are given at firſt, and the quan- 
tity is increaſed as the patient can bear it. Malouin, in 
his chemiſtry, gives various proceſſes for uniting antimony 
with mercury, ſome of which are more ſpeedy and' others 
more perfect in forming this combination. | 
Dr. Huxham . the following æthiopis antimonialis. 
R argent. viv. Ziv. antim, crud. 313. flor, ſulph. 3ij. m. 
per triturat. | | 
Dr. Plummer highly commends his ætkiops in the 
Edinb. Med. Eſſays, 1 curative of ſpots, pimples, and 
| | ; fluſh. 


Ay r 


fuſhing in the face, virulent gonorrhœas, foiatica, 


rheumatiſms, lues venerea, ulcers with pain and ſwelling 
in the feet, ſcrophulous diforders, Kc. See Plummer's 


/ETHIOPIS MARTIALIS, martial zthiops. Put filings 
of ſteel into an unglazed earthen veſſel, with water enough 
to riſe four inches above the filings; the whole is to be 
ſtirred every day, and mare water ſupplied, as that in the 
veſſels exhales, fo that the filings may remain always 
covered; continue this procedure till they are reduced to 
a powder of an inky blackneſs. This preparation bath 
nothing but its troubleſomeneſs to diltingu! 
common filings. 5 | 

ZE LYHIOPIS MINERALIS. -Ethiops Mineral. So 
called from its colour. The uſual method of preparing 
this, is to rub equal parts of pure mercury and flowers of 


ſulphur in a mortar, till the mercury diſappears, and a 


very black powder is formed; but a more intimate coali- 
tion of the mercury with the ſulphur may be effeCted by 
melting the ſulphur in an iron ladle, then adding the 
quickſilver, and ſtirring them together, till the mixture 
is cold. If the mixture ſeems diſpoſed to flame, which 
may be known by its ſwelling up, and growing ſuddenly 
conliſtent, carefully. cover it, thus it is ſoon checked. 
The ſmall heat neceflary here is in no danger of diſſipa- 
ting either the mercury or the ſulphur. 333 
As ſulphur ſo eminently abates the power of all the 
more active minerals, this medicine is thought by many to 
be no further uſeful than as it is of efficacy in the ſtomach 
and bowels ; others aſſert, that it enters the circulation, 
and is productive of very ſalutary effects. The doſe is 
from gr. v. to 3 ſs. It is equally uſeful with the cinnab. 
ant. ſor fumigating venereal ulcers; and, like the cinna- 
bar, it is hard to ſay that it is uſeful any other way, 
ATHIOPIS VEGETABILIYS, 
By burning the ſea wrack in the open air, it is reduced 
into a black powder, and is then called vegetable æthiops. 
The ſoap boilers call this kelp. The belt is from Scot- 
land. From D i. to © it. is giten twice a-day to remove 
ſcrophulous ſwellings. | 


A, THIOPUS ALBUS, i. e. Merc. alkalizat. 


2, THNA. Subterraneous, inviſible, ſulphureous fire, | 


which calcines rocks in the earth. T he igneous meteors 
about burning mountains are called Æthnici. 5 


ETHOLICES, from dibo, to inflame. * Superficial | 


puſtules in the ſkin raiſed by heat, as boils, &c. 

AE TIA, Aria, the cauſe of a diſtemper. 

X l[IOLOGIA, £tiology, from alria, a cauſe, x0, 
the reaſon of. A treatiſe on the cauſes of diſeaſes, and 
their ſymptoms. ST 

ITT. See AETITES. | 3 

A TIT ES, eagle: ſtone, alſo called lapis aquilæ. lt is 
a roundiſh ſtone of the pebble kind, from the ſize of a ha- 
zel-nut to- that of a wall-nut, with a hollow in it, in 
which is a ſmaller ſtone, looſe, and that rattles when 
ſhaken, generally of a dark ruſſet, or of an aſh-colour. 
They are found among gravel in many countries, but the 
beſt comes from the Eaſt- Indies. = 

ATIUS. There were three phyſicians of this name, 
viz. Atius Sicanius, /Etius of Antioch, and Ætius of A- 
mida, who lived in the end of the fourth, or beginning of 


the fifth century. His works are divided into four tetra- | 


bibli, and each of them into four ſermons, which. again 
are ſubdivided into chapters, but he himſelf divided them 


into ſix books. 


After Atius, as celebrated, ſee ALEXANDER TRAL- 


LIANUS. | 
TOI PHLEBES, Eagle veins. According to Ruffus 


Epheſius, the veins that paſs through the temples to the 


head were thus called. | 
ATOLION, i. e. Granum cnidium, 


ZXTONYCHUM, from àsrog, an eagle, and "owt, a | 


claw, or nail. 1. e. Lithoſpermum. h 


AFFECTIO, an affection. This is expreſſed in Greek | 


by 2&9. It is a diſorder of the whole body, or a part 

of it, as in the hyſterics, colic, &c. thus by adding an 

adjective to affectio, molt diſtempers are expreſſed. 
AFFEOS. Froth or foam. WE 
AFFIDRA. Ceruſs. : 
AFFINIT AS, Affinity, Chemical affinities are defi- 


Vegetable Ethiops. 


it from the | 
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ned a tendency which the different particles. of matter have 


to unite and adhere together, whether theſe particles be 
heterogene or homogen. | 
„The power in bodies on which their various tranſpoſi- 
tions and combinations depend, and which is called their 
affinity, is a term like the Newtonian attraction, which 
is dehgned to expreſs not the cauſe, but the effect. When 
an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to unite with an alkali, 
it is ſaid that it hath'a greater affinity to the alkali than to 
the metal; this is only to ſay in other words, that it will 
unite with the alkali in preference to the metal. | 
The doQtrine of the affinities of bodies is of very ex- 
tenſive uſe in the chemical pharmacy; for as ſeveral pro- 
ceſſes are founded on it, ſo if an errot happens, and there- 
by the medicine proves unfit for its intended uſe, it may 
be rendered applicable to other purpoſes, by ſuch tranſ- 
poſitions of their component parts, as are pointed out by 


z 


the knowledge of their affinities. 


Geoffroy was the firſt who formed tables of affinities, 
Geller, in his Metallurgie Chemiſtry, hath improved on 
Geoffroy, and from them the following table is taken; 
the ſubſtances in which theſe are expreſſed in capital let- 
ters on the top of each ſeries, have the greateſt affinity 
with that immediately under it, a leſs affinity with the 
next, &c. to-the end of the ſeries, &c. If any of the 
remote bodies have been combined with tlie top one, the 


addition of any of the intermediate bodies will diſunite 


them ; theintermediate body uniting with the uppermoſt of 


the ſeries, and throwing out the remote one. Thus in 


the firſt ſeries of the affinities of water, a fixt alkali being 
placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, it is to 
be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mixed, 
the addition of any fixt alkaline ſalt will abſorb the water, 
and occaſion the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſe- 
vera] ſubſtances are expreſſed in one ſeries, it is to be un- 
derſtood that any one of thefe bodies which are neareſt to 
the uppermoſt, will in like manner diſengage from it any 
one of thoſe which are more remote. Fu FE 


CT WATER 
Fixt alkaline falt. 
Inflammable ſpirit. _ 

I WATER. 
Inflammable ſpirit. RT 
Volatile alkaline ſalt. 

HI. WATER. 
Inflammable ſpirit. | 
Sundry compound falts. | 

IV. INFLAMMABLE SPIRIT. 
Water. | | 
Oils and reſins. 

V. VITRIOL 
Inflammable principle, | 
Fixt alcaline falr, 
Calcareous earths calcined. 
Volatile alkaline falt. 
Calcareous earth uncalcined. 
Zinc and iron. 

Copper. 


Silver. 
Inflammable principle, | 
Fixt alkaline falt. 
Calcareous earth calcined. 
Volatile alkaline ſalt. 
Calcareous earth uncalcined, 
Zinc. 
Iron. 
ON 
opper. 
Leid. 
Mercury. 
Silver. 
Camphor. 5 
VII. MARINE 
Fixt alkaline ſalt. 
Calcareous earth calcined. 
Volatile alkaline ſalt. 
Calcareous earth uncalcined, 
Zinc. N N 
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AFF 
Iron. 
'Tin. 
Regulus of antimony: 
Copper. 


Lead. 
Silver. 


4 * 


Iron. : 


IX ALKALINE SALTS. 
Vitriolic acid. | py 
Nitrous acid. | 

Marine acid. 

Vegetable acid. 

Tartar, fixed air. 

Oils and ſulphurs. 


bent earths. 
Vitriolic acid. | 
Nitrous acid. d 
Marine acid. 
Vegetable acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Vitriolic acid. 
Metallic ſubſtances. 
Fixt alkaline ſalt. . 
i | XII. SULPHUR; 
Fixt alkali and quicklime. | 
Jron, 
Copper. 
Tin, 
Lead. 
Silver. 
Regulus of antimony. 
Mercury. 
Arſenic. 


Ether. 
Acids. 
Aqua regia. 
XIV. MERC U RV. 
Marine acid. 
Vitrolic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Gold. 
Silver. 
Lead. 
Tin. 
Copper. 
Zinc. 
Regulus of antimony. 

XV. LEAD; 


XIII. G GL D; 


Vitriolic acid. 

Marine acid. 

Nitrous acid. ä 

Vegetable acid and oils. | 
| | XVI SILVER 
Marine acid. | 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid. 
Lead, Copper. : 

XVI. COPPER, 
Vitriolic acid. . 
Marine acid. 
Nitrous acid, | 
XVIII. IRON. 

Vitriolic acid. 

Marine acid. 

Nitrous acid. 

Regulus of antimony. 

XIX. REG. of ANTIMONY. 

Vitriolic acid. | 8 ' 

Nitrous acid, | 

Marine acid. 
Sh Vegetable acid, 

Metals. 


XI. INFLAMMABLE SPIRIT or PRINCIPLE, 


X. SOLUBLE EARTHS, called alkaline and abſor- | 


* 


a 


* 


Ie | 


calambac. 


XX. METALLIC SUBSTANCES, 
Marine acid. 1 
Vitriolic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Vegetable acid. | 
Oils. : : NY 
XXI. ACIDS IN GENERAL, 
Phlogiſton, 
Volatile alkalies. 
uicklime., be 
Pace alkalies. 
Abſorbent earths. 
Corpora metallorum. | ; 
i FIXED ATR. 
Corpora metallorum. 
Quicklime. 
Fixed alkaline ſalt. 
Magneſia alba. 
Volatile alkali. 
Gold, I | 
XXIH. TIN. 
Iron. | | 
See Geoffroy on Affinities in the Memoirs of the 
French academy, for the year 1718—Geller's Metallurgic 
Chemiſtry — Macquer's Chemical Dictionary — Medical 
Magazine—DiCtionary of Chemiſtry. 5 
AFFION, an Arabian name of opium; alſo of an elec- 
tuary in which is opium. | | | 
AFFLATUS, or Adflatus. A vapour, or as the 


country people call it, a blaſt ; it affects the body ſudden- 


ly with a diſeaſe, it is a ſpecies of eryſipelas. 
AFFLICTIO, AMiction. Though this is not a diſ- 
eaſe, it cauſes many, What excites anger, envy, hate, 
produces diſeaſes from tenſe fibres. What excites fear, 
grief, joy, or delight, beget diſeaſes from relaxation. 
' AFFRODINA., Venus. 
AFFUSIO. Pouring a liquor upon ſomething, and 
ſometimes it means the fame as ſuffuſio; a cataraCt. 
AFIUN. Opium. | 
AFRICANUS FLOS. The African flower, Ge- 
rard ſpeaks of four ſorts, the fourth of which is called 


| othonna, alſo tagetus Indicus minor, caryoph. Indicus, 


tanacetum Africanum, chryſanthemum Africanum, Afri- 
can marigold. 5 | 


Miller reckons up thirteen ſpecies, but they are of no 
repute in medicine. | | 
AFROB. Alchymiſtical lead, i. e. Crude antimony. 
AGA CRETENSIUM. The Spaniſh milk thiſtle. 

AGALACTIA, from a, negative, and yaa, milk; 


a defect of milk in child-bed ; hence &yanart 2, an epi- 


thet given by Hippocrates to a lying-in-woman that bath 
no milk. | 


AGALLOCHUM. The aromatic aloe. The ac- 
counts given of this wood are ſo different from each other, 
as well as from the ſpecimens of it that are met with in 
our ſhops, that it ſeems moſt likely to be unknown a- 
mongſt us. Other woods, as the aſpalathus, lignum 
aquilz, and calambour, which are ſaid to be of the ſame 
nature, are ſubſtituted for it. Whatever this article is 


in reality, it is alſo expreſſed by different writets by the 


following names, viz. lign. aloe. xyloaloe, ſinkoo, lign. 
The Arabians call it cebar, or ſebar, and 
ſometimes al-cebar. 

It is brought from China, and the interior parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, in ſmall pieces. It is deſcribed as being com- 
pact, ponderous, of a yellow or ruſty brown colour, with 
black or purpliſh veins, ſometimes purple with aſh-co- 


loured veins, and not unfrequently, as being all of a 


blackiſh colour. Such as brought into Europe is of a 
bitteriſh, reſinous taſte, and of a light aromatic ſmell. 
Set on fite it ſeems to melt like wax, emitting while it 
burns an agreeable fragrance ; the degree of this fragrance 
gives the proof of its goodneſs 

One ounce of this wood yields to ſpirit of wine three 
drams of a reſinous extract; and to water it yields two 
drams. If diſtilled with water, it yields an highly cordial 


oil, in the proportion of half an ounce from one hundred 
and ſixty ounces. Miller. Dale. 


AGALLOCHUM. A name of the calambac wood. 
AGALUGI. A name of the agallochum. 
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AGALLUGUN, A name of the agallochir. , 

AGAPE, «yen, love; alſo an afternooh or evening's 
meal. * | 

AGARICUS AURICULZ FORMA, i. e. Auri- 
culæ Judz. 


AGARICOIDES, a ſort of fungus. 


- AGARICUM, Agarica, called alſo fungus laricis. | 


Boerhaave calls it igniarius, becauſe when it is beat out it 
will take fire at a ſpark, and blaze out. It is named aga- 
ric from agaria, a town in Aſia, where it grows moſt 
plentifully. * 

Above twenty ſorts are diſtinguiſhed: by botaniſts,. one 
of which is the touch-wood, or ſpunk: 

It grows on the trunks of larch trees, and alſo on ſome 
others, without any pedicle. Internally it is white, and of 
an uniform ſtructure; outwardly it is covered with a brown 
bark, full of ſmall holes underneath. In autumn this 
ſabKance is cut off from the trees, ſeparated from its bark, 
then expoſed to the ſun, which both dries it, and increaſes 


its whiteneſs. The lighteſt, whiteſt, and moſt free from | 
gritty matter, 1s the beſt. It hath but little ſmell ; when | 


chewed it is at firſt ſweet, then bitter. It gives out its 
active parts to watery menſtrua, and alſo to ſpirituous; it is 
difficultiy reduced to powder, except it be firſt moiſtened 
with a ſolution of gum arabic, and afterwards thoroughly 
dried, It is cathartic, but hardly ever uſed in the preſent 
practice, as its operation is both flow and unpleafant, oc. 
fioning ſickneſs, gripes, &c. The doſe is from 3 i. to 


3 li. þ 
AGARICUS.. A name for the marga candida.. | 
AGARICUS QUERCUS, agaric of the oak, called 

alſo fungus igniarius. Agaricus pedis equini facie, fun- 

gi arborei ad ellychnia.. Female agaric, and from its rea- 
dineſs to catch fire, touch-wood. | 
It grows in the form of a horſe's hoof ; externally it is of 

a duſky aſh colour, and internally of a duſky red; it is 

ſoft and tough.. ' he beſt is ſaid to grow on the larger 

branches of oak trees ; but that. which is found on other 
trees 1s often as good. 

It conſiſts of four parts, which preſent themſelves ſuc- 
ecſhvely, 1ſt. The outward rind, which may be thrown 


away. 2d. The part. immediately under this rind, which |. 


is the belt of all, and is uſed to reſtrain hæmorrhages from 
wounds, and after amputations ; it ſhould be beat well 
with a hammer until ix is ſoft and pliable, then flices of it 
of a proper ſize are to be applied upon the open blood-veſlel, 


whoſe diſcharge it reſtrains, not from its reſtringency, but | 
its texture and adheſive quality: on the firſt application it | 


adheres pretty ſtrongly, but about the end of two days it 
begins to ſeparate and ſoon falls off, 3d. A part which 


adheres to the fecond, and which is an inferior ſort, may | 


be uſed in leſs important cafes. T he 4th, or laſt part, 
may be powdered, and then uſed for the ſame purpoſes 
as the ſecond and third ſorts. The beft time for taking 


the fungous ſubſtance from the trees is in autumn, when | 
flower. The Chaſte Flower. It is taken notice of by 


the weather is fine, and after great heats. 
As a ſtyptic this fungus does not appear to poſſeſs any 


advantages greater than what may be expected from dry | 


lint, as its ſucceſs hath not been manifeſted but when the 


circulation was fo languid that lint would not have failed | 


to have anſwered as well. | 
See Warner's Caſes in Surgery, p. 133, &c. Neale's 
Obſervations on the Uſe of Agaric. 5 
AGASTLLIS. Dioſcorides ſays it is the ſhrub that 
produces the gum ammoniacum. : 
AGATHA, i. e. Achates. | 


. . 1 4 


' AGATHONIS ANTIDOTUS HEPATICA. Aga- | 


thon's Antidote for the Liver, | 5 
R. Gentian. 3 vi. R. Emul. C. fol. abs. & fol. nard. 
Ind. à ã 3 i. m. 


AGA TV, the name of a tree which grows in Malabar, 


and affords a fruit that in its ſhape and taſte reſembles the 
kidney-bean. Raii. Hiſt. : 

AGEM... A name of the Perſian lilac. | 

AGER CHYMICUS. Dorneus fays that water is the 
field [ager] in which God has ordained that the root of 
minerals ſhould be fixed, and from whence the trunk and 
branches ſhoot into the earth. 

The uterus is called ager naturæ. 

AG ER, or AGRoRum TERRA, ſignifies the common 


AGN 


AGERATUM. So called, becauſe its flowers pre- 
ferve their beauty a long time. It is alſo named baiſamita 
minor; eupatorium; coſtus hortorum miner z ptarmica 
lutea; herba julia; mentha corymbiſera minor, maudlin, 


or maudlin tanſey, 


Botaniſts have enumerated ſeven or <1. ht ſpecies, 

It is a perennial ſlender plant, with undivided, in- 
dented, narrow leaves, and yellow naked diſcous flowers, 
ſet in umbels on the tops of the ſtalks: it is a native of 
the ſouthern parts of Eufope, and cultivated in our gar- 
dens. It flowers in July and Auguſt, and hath an agree- 
able ſmell, and a warm bitteriſh taſte. It contains the 
| virtues of coltmary and tanſey, but 1s hardly ever uſed : 
infuſion in water is the beſt preparation. © - _ 

AGERATUM LATIFOLIUM SERRAT,, i, e. Bal- 
ſamita. f : „„ 4 | 
AGERATUS LAPIS. A ſtone vſed by coblers to 
peliſh women's ſhoes, It diſcuſſes, and is gently aſtrin- 
gent. | | ER Ant, | 
, AGES. The palm or hollow of the hand. 

AGE VITA. The name of an antidote, rather ſup- 
poſed to be called jugis vita, long, or continual life. It 
is a medicated wine, made with palangal root, long and 
white pepper, ſage, ginger, cinnamon, ſaffron, and 
cloves, boiled in wine. 

AGGLUTINATIO, Agglutination. Reunion, ſtick= 
ing together: ſo healers are aggiutinants, 

AGGLUTINATIO PILORUM. A reducing the 
which is done by any glutinous matter on a probe, and 
drawing the hairs out, and fixing them where they ſhould 
remain. 


AGGREGATAZA [GLanpurz]. Small glands are 


' lodged in the cellular coat of the inteſtines next to the 


villous ; but as they do not appear in an uninjected gut, 
many anatomiſts ſuſpect them only to be little bits of ſe- 
parated wax. 


AGGREGATUM, an Aggregate. A body reſulting 


from the union. of many others which are ſmaller, of 


which the whole ſum is the aggregate. 

AGIAHALID, an Egyptian tree, alſo called Lycio: 
or Lycium. It is very large, reſembling the wild pear ; 
its ſruit is bitteriſh and ſtyptic, the leaves are ſour and 
aſtringent. | | 

AGIS. The thigh, See FemuR. 
AGLIA. Se #6L1A & AG1DEs. 
AGLITHES. The diviſion or ſegments of a head of 
garlick, which we call cloves, 
AGME, from dy, to break. A fracture. 
AGNACAT. A tree which grows about the iſthmus 
of Darien; it reſembles a pear-tree both as to its general 
appearance and its fruit, the pulp of which is highly pro- 
' vocative of venery. Rar. Hi. 
AGNAN FHUS, from ayyo;, chaſte, and arbeg, a 


Vaillant, but of no medical uſe, 

- AGNATA, i. e. Adnata. 

ANL, i. e. Indicum. a 5 

AG NINA MEMBRANA, vel Pellicula. Ætius calls 
one of the membranes which involve the fœtus by this 
name, which he derives from its tenderneſs. It is the 
amnios. This name is adopted by Drelincourt and Bar- 
: tholine. | ; | 
' AGNINA LACTUCA. Lambs Lettuce. See Lac- 
rc. 

AGNOIA, from a neg. and yuοανο, to know. It is 
when a patient in a fever forgets his acquaintance. Hip- 
pocrates names this circumſtance thus, and obferves that 
| when it is joined with a rigor, it is a dangerous ſymptom. 
AGNUS CASTUS. The Chaſte tree; alſo called 
vitex, elæagnon, lygus. | 

It is called xv, lygus, as it were oſier, becauſe of the 
' toughneſs of its rods, and chaſte becauſe the matrons who 
lived chaſte during the feaſt of Ceres laid on them at 
| nights. — | 
It is a ſmall tree or ſhrub of the willow kind, with 
tough branches, digitated narrow leaves and monopeta- 
lous purpliſh flowers, ſtanding in ſpikes on the tops, of 
the branches, followed by a ſmall fruit with four oblong 


earth or ſoil, 


| whitiſh "feeds. 


It grows in marſhes and on the fides 


AGGLOMERATIO, to agglomerate or roll together. 


hair of the eye-lids that grow inward to their natural order, 
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of rivers in ſome hot countries. It is a native of Italy. 
The ſeeds are of the ſize of a pepper- corn, and abound 
with a groſs inſipid oil, of a ſaffron colour, which is eaſi- 
ly obtained by expreſſion. ; ; 
AGNUS CASTUS. A fort of willow called Abraham's 
Balm. See MELIssA. Alſo a name of the palma Chriſti, 
whoſe oil is called the oil of agnus caſtus. 

AGNUS SCYTHICUS. The Scythian Lamb, called 
alſo in the Scythian language barametz, i.e. Jamb, or ba- 
rometz, or boronetz, This ſort of plant is ſaid to grow 
in Tartary, Ruſſia, &c. and is deſcribed as growing in 
the reſemblance of a lamb; but the truth ſeems to be, 


that when deſigning perſons have met with a plant which 


ſeemed to have ſome diſtant reſemblance to a lamb, they 
increaſ:d the lamblike appearance by art, and then cover- 
ed their vegetable ſubjeck with the {kin of a young lamb 


that had been cut out of the ewe for this purpoſe ; thus | 


thoſe who were not aware of the difference of a lamb's 
{kin whilſt it is in the foetus ſtate, and after it is yeaned, 
had theſe ludibriums of art impoſed on them for natural] 
vegetable productions. The Perſian lamb-ſkins called 
Perſianiſn baranken, are lamb-ſkins which are ſtripped 
from the lambs in their foetus ſtate, and thus they being 
much finer or more delicate, are fitter for the ſumptuous 
dreſſes of the rich. | 

AGOMPHIASIS, or Gomphiaſis. A diſtemper of the 
teeth ; it is when they are looſe in the ſockets. 

AGONE. Henbane. ES | 

AGONIA, from a neg. and Tovog, an offspring. Steri- 


ity. | 
AGONIA, from dy, a combat or ſtruggle. Agony, 
as when there is a ſtruggle between life and death. 

AGONO)>, from à neg. and To, an offspring, or 
Torn, barren. | - 

Hippocrates calls thoſe women ſo who have not chil- 
dren, though they might have if the impediment was re- 
moved. 

AGOSTUS, from d, to bring or lead. That part of 
the arm from the elbow to the fingers, alſo the palm or 
hollow of the hand. | 

AGOUTI TREVA. A plant with fruit like a pome- 
granate. 7 | 

AGREDULA. A ſpecies of frog. | 

AGRESTA, Verjuice. The juice of unripe grapes, 
or the ſour grape itſelf ; it is alſo called omphax. 

AGRESTA. The immature fruit of the vine. 

AGRESTEN, Acid Stone Tartar. 

AGRESTI>, wild. 


tion. 
It expreſſes an ungovernable malignity in a diſeaſe. 
It diſtinguiſhes wild from tame animals. 
Wild animals afford better nouriſhment than tame ones, 
and are more heating: the fleſh of wild animals keep 
longer than that of the tame, and affords leſs excrement. 
It is owing to their exerciſe that wild animals have their 
ſalts exalted, and fo have a higher flavour. | | 
AGRIA, Holly. Alſo a malignant puſtule, of which 
there are two forts ; one is ſmall and caſts a roughneſs or 
redneſs over the ſkin, ſlightly corroding it, {ſmooth about 
its center, ſpreads flow, and is of a round figure; this 
fort is cured by rubbing it with the ſaliva before having 
breakfaſted : the ſecond fort ulcerates, with a violent red- 
neſs and corroſion, ſo as to make the hair fall off; it is of 
an unequal form, and turns leprous; its cure 1s the ap- 
plication of pellitory of the wall in the manner of a poul- 
tice. | 
AGRIAMPELOS, from dps, wild, and auweac, a 
vine. The Wild Vine. According to Gerard it is the 
black briony. | 
__ AGRIC. The abbreviation by which is meant Geor- 
gius Agricola de re Metallica, natura Fofilium, &c. Ba- 
ſilian, 1657, fol. | 
AGRICULTURA, Agriculture. This is not con- 
cerned with medicine any further than in common with 
all exercifes, except in the inſtance of benefit ſuppoſed to 
he received from the vapours which ariſe while ground is 


ireſh or newly turned up, particularly the light gravelly | 


foils: though it is to be wiſhed, that in reſpect of pre- 
terving health, more exerciſe was uſed this way ; thus 
4+ 


It is applied to vegetables that grow without cultiva- 


4 


[is the beſt form of preparation ; an infuſion in 
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many diſeaſes would be eafily prevented, which, when 
preſent, are difficult to be removed. It is obſerved to 
have been the practice of the great Boerbaave, to prevent 
by labour in his gardens at ſtated intervals, thoſe diſorders 
which others in vain attempt to remove, which through 
neglect of exerciſe in health they ſubject themſelves to. 

On this ſubje& the curious will meet wich much ſatis- 
faction from the Georgical Eflays by A. Hunter, M. D. 
Fordyce's Elements of Agriculture and Vegetation, 

AGRIEL.AA, from d ypios, wild, and Lala, All olive, 
The Wild Olive. 

AGRIFOLIUM, i. e. Aquifolium. 

AGRIMONIA, Common Agrimony, called alſo eu- 
patorium Græcorum, vel veturum, vel verum, and ho— 
ciam ſanum, and there is a ſpecies called eupatorium Di- 
oſcoridis, vel adoratum, vel aromaticum. 

Miller takes notice of four ſpecies, 

It is a hairy plant with winged leaves compoſed of oh- 
long indented ſegments with {mall portions between, ſet 
on middle ribs, which ſtand alternately on the ſtalk ; on the 
top grows a long ſpike of pentapetalous yellow flowers, 
followed by little burrs, containing each one or two ſeeds. 
ft is perennial, grows wild in hedges, and about the ſides 
of fields, and flowers in May. 

The leaves have a flight bitteriſh aromatic taſte, the 
flowers are ſmall, ſtronger and more agreeable ; they 
give out their virtues to water and to ſpirit of wine. 

It is beſt uſed while freſh, and the tops, before the 
flowers are formed, poſſeſs the moſt virtue. A conſerve 
water or 
whey is good. 

It is mildly corroborant, and of great efficacy in diſeaſes 
from a lax habit. Dr. Alſton, of Edinburgh, ſays that 
the powder of this herb is the beſt mode of adminiſtering 
it, when the intention 1s to corroborate, and that, if thus 
taken in a large quantity, we may expect many of the ef- 
fects of the bark from it in agues. 

The doſe is 31. or more. 

AGRIMONOIDES, called alſo Pimpinella fol. agrim. 
Nonnullis. It grows on the mountains in Italy; it is of 
the ſame nature as agrimony, | | 

AGRIOCARDAMUM. Sciatica Creſſes. 

AGRIOCASTANUM. Earth-nut, i. e. pignut. 

AGRIOCINARA. Wild Artichoke. 

AGRIOCOCCIMELA, from dvi, wild, Kouxo;, a 
berry, and Mn>a, an apple-tree, i. e. prunus ſylveſtris. 

AGRIOMELA. The Crab- apple. 

AGRION, i. e. Peucedanum. 

AGRIOPHYLLON, i. e. Peucedanum. | 

AGRIORIGANUM. Wild Origanum, or Wild 
Marjoram. | | 

 AGRIOSELINUM. Wild Parſley, particularly the 
Hippoſelinum. | 

AGRIOS TARI, a fort of Wheat, called Triticum 
Creticum. | 

AGRIPALMA. Motherwort. 

AGRIPALMA GALLIS. Motherwort. 

AGRIP PT. "Thoſe children that are born feet fore- 
moſt, becauſe Agrippa the Roman was ſaid to be ſo born. 
Theſe births, though reckoned pretet natural, are often 
more ſaſe and eaſy than the natural. See PRRSEN TA“ 
TIO, 

AGROSTIS, Couch Graſs, or the white briony. 

AGRUMINA, Onions, Leeks. 41 
a AGRIPNIA, from a neg. and Tic, fleep. Want of 
leep. 1 FE 
HOY Ah The Braſilian name of the white water 
lilly. 

AGUARA QUIYA. Common Nightſhade. 

AGUL, i. e. Alhagi. | 

AGUTIGUEPA OBI BRASILIENSIB. MARGGR. 
A ſort of lilly of a carnation and flame colour. = 
; endes BRASIL. 1. e. Sagittaria A- 
lexiph. | 

AGUTI TREVA, . or Agouti Treva. A plant with 


a fruit like the pomegranate. 
AGV. A fort of pepper. 
AGYNOS, from & neg. and Tn, a woman, 


A name 
of the agnus caſtus, 


AGYRTZE, from . a croud of people or a mob; 
| | | or 


* 


AL A 


or from ayeipu, to gather together. Quacks, mounte- 


banks, or people who go from place to place to fell medi- 
cines, were called circulatores, circumforanei, ochlagogi, 
& pharmacopolz ; the laſt of which, though proper to any 
ſeller of medicine, yet was ſtrictly applied to mounte- 
banks. | 

AHAMELLA, i. e. Acmella. : | 

AHATE DE PADNCHO-: RECCHI. A tree in 
Malabar, but brought originally from the Philippine 
iſlands, Rau. Hi. 

A ſpecies of the anona is alfo thus named. 

AHAV ACAQUAHUITL. The name of the Spaniſh 
pear-tree. | | 

AHIUS. Salt Stone, 

ACHMELLA, ſee Acmella. 

AHQUCHCETL. An Indian name for the abias Mexi- 
cana. | 

AHOVAI THEVETI CLUSI, or Aiioai, or Haou- 
vay. The name of a fruit in Braſil, the ſize of a cheſnut, 
white, and ſhaped like the water caltrops, it is poiſonous, 
the tree as large as a pear-tree, the bark is white and full 
of juice, the leaves are always green, the flower conſiſts of 


one leaf, formed like a ſunnel divided at the edge a pil- | 


til ariſes from the cup, which is the fruit. Inciſions in 
the bark emit a milky liquor that ſmells like garlick. 
Miller takes notice of two ſpecies. 
AHUSAL. The ſulphur of arſenic. | 
 AIES, Potatoes. 
AIGRE DI CEDRE, ſo the Indians call citron juice 
when ſweetened with ſugar. | 
AIIOAT, 1. e. Ahovai. 
AILMAD. An Arabian.name for antimony. 
AIPI, i. e. Caſſada. 
AIPIPOCA, i. e. Caſſada. 
AIPIMA COX ERA, i e. Caſſada. 
AR, 
AISTHETERIUM. The common ſenſory. 
AIX LA CHAPELLE. The medical water at this 


place is volatile, ſulphureous and ſæponaceous, powerful- 


ly penetrating and reſolvent; it alſo contains a portion of 
iron. Of the three hot European waters of note, viz. 
that of Ax la Chapelle, Bourbon, and Bath: the firſt a- 
bounds more eminently with fulphur, whence it is the 
hotteſt, the moſt nauſeous and purgative. 
the leaſt poſſeſſed of theſe qualities. | 
Seca treatiſe on the waters of Aix la Chapelle and Bor- 
ſet, by J. Williams, M. D. 1 
AIZOON, called alſo albe paluſtris, ſtratiotes, mili- 
taris, and ſedum aquatile. An aquatic plant like the aloe. 
It is taken notice of by Lemery in his de Drogues. | 
AIZOON DA SYPRHYLLON. A ſpecies of ſedum. 
AIZOON PALUSTRIS, 1. e. Aloides. 
AJAVA. So the Portugueſe calf a ſeed which is 
brought from Malabar, and is celebrated in the Eaſt Indies 
as a remedy in the colic. When the gout affects the ſto- 


mach, theſe ſeeds are very effectual in diſpelling the wind 


and procuring ſpeedy relief from this painful diſorder : 
they ſometimes relieve by procuring a ſtool or two. Dr. 
Percival takes notice of theſe ſeeds in his 2d vol. of Eſſays 
Med. and Exp, 5 


AJUBATIPITA BRASILIENSIUM. A ſhrub bear- 


in fruit like an almond; but it is black, and contains much 
dil. 
AJUGA. Gxround- pine. 78 
AJUGA FOLIO INTEGRO. Poley Mountain with 
Lavender Leaves. | 

AKMELLA, i. e. Acmella. 

AKON. A whetſtone. h 

AL. The Arabian article which ſignifies The; it is 
applied to a word by way of eminence, as the Greek 9 is. 
The Eaſterns expreſs the ſuperlative by adding God there- 
to, as, the mountains of God, for very high or the high- 
eſt mountains; and it is probable that al relates to the 


word alla, God; ſo alchemy may be the chemiſtry of | 


God, or the moſt exalted perfection of chemical ſcience. 
ALA, a wing. In botany it is the hollow of a ſtalk 
which the leaf or pedicle makes therewith, and whence a 
new offspring uſually puts forth. Sometimes it means the 
Nttle branches, as when we fay the ſtocks or ſtems are 
made with many alz, becauſe branches grow from the 
ſtock as fo many alæ or wings. | | | 


| of it, 
rent. 


The Bath is | 


AL A 


It alſo ſigniſies a petala of papilionaceous lowers placed 
between the vexillum and the carina, 

It is uſed alſo to expreſs the foliaceous membranes which 
run the whole length of the ſtem, whence it is called 
Its alatus, a winged ſtem. | 

Alz, is uſed to ſignify the fender, membranaceous 
parts of ſome ſeeds, ſuch as is obſerved in the fruit of the 
maple, &c. | | 

ALA NASI, or Pinna Naſi, the cartilages which are 
joined to the extremities of the bones of the noſe, and 
which form its lower moveable part. 

ALA AURb, or Pinna Auris. It is the upper part 
of the external ear. 
ALA, an arm-pit. 


cau- 


To take off the offenſive ſmelt 


which ſometimes is perceived in this part, Dioſcorides 


and ÆEtius ſay, that a decoction of wild artichoke in wine, 


by bringing off much fetid urine, proves a cute. 


ALABANDICUS [LaPrs}j or Alabandinus, A black- 
iſh ſtone Mmtermixed with fallow. It is pellucid, and looks 
as if it was divided by fiffures into ſegments. /Ftius ſays 
that the powder of this ſtone makes grey hairs black. 

ALABARI. Lead. | 

ALABASTRA. The green herbaceous leaves that en- 
compaſs flowers; ſome ſay it is the bud jutt peeping 
out. | 

ALABASTRITIS. Alabaſter. 8. 

ALABASTRON. An ointment ſo called. Myrepſus 
gives a preſcription for it, and ſays that it is the ſame as 
that with which Mary anointed the feet of Jeſus Chriſt. 

ALABASTRUM, Alabaſter. A kind of white marble; 
it is very clear: by reaſon of its natural coldneſs, it was- 
formerly uſed to make boxes of, in which to preſerve ſweet 
ointments, and tombs to bury great perſonages in. It is 


ſofter than. any of the marbles. 


There is a yellow fort. Plaiſter of Paris is allo a ſpecies 
dee GYPSUM. The oriental ſpecies is iranipa- 


ALACAB., Sal ammoniac. | | 
ALA. Altius calls the nymphz thus; and ſays that 
if an abſceſs here, or in the pudenda, ſhould extend to the 
anus, we mult avoid cutting, for a fiſtula will be the con- 
ſequence ; but if it extends to the mceatus urinarius, an 
inciſion may be made. | 

ALA INTERNZ@Z, en idie. 125 

MINORIS. itoridis, 1. e. nympheæ. 

ALA MAGN. OS. SPHENOI DES. 8o Ingraſſias 
calls the two temporal apophyſes of the os ſphenoides. 

ALA NASI. See ALA Nas. 

ALA PARV. OS. S PHENOIDES. So Ingrafhas 
calls the two thin, ſharp, tranſverſe apophyſes of the os 
ſphenoides, which form the ſuperior orbitary fi fures. 

ALAMUS. Invincible. So the Greeks call the dia- 
mond, | 

ALAFE Alkaline falt. | 

ALAT OR, and ALAFORT, alkaline ſalt. 

ALAHATIB. The Red Stone. | 

ALATA PATHISIS, ſrom ai , blind. A waſting 
from a flux of humours from the head. 

ALAMANDINA, ſuppoſed to be the Lapis Alaban= 
dicus. | | | 

AEAMBIC, i. e. Alembic. 

ALAMED. Antimony. | 

ALANAPOLUS, i. e. Alana Terra. 

ALANA TERRA, called alſo Terra Tripolis, and Tri- 
politana, and Gleba Alana. Engliſh oker. | 
It is a light ſtone of a light red colour. Its lightneſs is 


ſuppoſed to be the eſfect of calcination by ſubterraneous 


fires. Goldſmiths, braziers, and lapidaries, whiten and 
oliſh their work with it. 
ALANDAHAL. An Arabian name 
apple. . 6 
ALANFU TA, a vein betwixt the clin and upper lip, 
formerly opened to cure a fetid breath. 
ALA POULI. A male ſpecies of bilimbi. 
ALAQUECA. A ſtone found in lutle pohſhed frag- 
ments in the Eaſt-Indies, uſed externally to ſtop bleeding. 
ALARE EXTERNUM, i. e. Pterygcidcus extern. 
muſc. fo called from taking their riſe from the wing: like 
proceſſes of the os ſphenoides. f 
ALARIS VENA. The inner of the three veins in the 


for bitter 


bend of the arm: this is attended with an aitery, and the 
| | median 


1 


median wh a nerve; but the outer one, as P. Azginata 
long ſince obſerved, is fafe for bleeding. 
 ALARTAR., Burnt braſs, 

ALASALET. Sal ammoniacum. 

ALATAN. Litharge of gold. 

ALATERNI. A name of the caſſine, which ſee, 

ALATERNOIDES, from alaternus and eidog, form or 

ſhape. A ſort of alaternus. 
" It differs from the alaternus, in having three ſeeds 
joined together in the manner of ſpurge. The alaternus 
hath three ſeeds incloſed with one common covering, and 
ſeems to be one berry till opened. 

Miller takes notice of three ſpecies. 

Alaternoides, a name of the caſſine. 

ALATERNUS. Evergreen privet; alſo called phylica, 
and ſpina burgi monſpelienſium. 

It is a ſmall ſhrub, whoſe wood is of a light yellow co 

Jour, its bark blackiſh; the leaves are diſpoſed in an alter- 
nate order, whence its name. It is chiefly uſed for dying: 
the bark gives a red, and the wood a bluith colour to li- 
N | 

The celeſtrus theophraſti, or ſtaff-tree, is another ſpe- 
cies: ſo is the caſſine; and alſo the perygua, or caſſio 
berry buſh, See Raii Hiſt. and Miller, who enumerate 
ix ſpecies. „ | | 

ALATI. Thoſe who have prominent ſcapulz are ſo 
called. Such are ſubject to conſumptions. 

ALATI PROCESSUS, or Alares. The wing like 
proceſſes of the os ſphænoides. 

ALAURAT . Nitre. 

ALBA TERRA. The matter of the philoſopher's ſtone 
is fo called. | Ns, 

ALBADARA. An Arabic name of the ſeſamoid bone 
of the firſt joint of the great toe. | 

ALBAGIAZI. An Arabic name of the os facrum. 

 ALBAMENTUM. The white of an egg. 

ALBANUM. Salt of urine. _ | 

ALBARA. A ſpecies of the white leproſy. It alfo 
ſignifies the white poplar. . 

ALBARDEOLA. The bird called a ſpoon- bill. 

ALBATIO. A chemical term; which ſigniſies, to 
whiten metal, called, blanching of metal. 

ALBEDO. Whiteneſs. In urine is obſerved ſour ſorts 
of whiteneſs, viz. the chryſtalline, the ſnowy, the limy, 
and the limpid. Ls 

Al. BERAS. An Arabic name for the ſtaphis agria. 

ALBESTON, Quick-lime. | 
ALBETAD. Galbanum. 

ALBI. Sublimate 
_ ALBICANTIA. (corpora) i. e. Willis's glands. See 
CEREBRUM, Ng 

ALBIFICATIO, i. e. albatio. 

ALEIMEC. Orpiment, 

ALBINUM, 1. e. gnaphalium. 3 

ALPIN. INS. The abbreviation for Albin Eleazar, 
4 natural hiſtory of infects. London, 1720, 4to. 

ALBIR. Pitch got from the bark of the ye w- tree. 

ALBO ROMANO PULY. i. e. magneſia alba. 

ALBOR. Urine. ; : Zn 

ALEORA. A fort of itch, or rather Jeproſy. Para- 
celſus fays, it is a complication of the morphew, ſerpigo, 
and leproty., When cicatrices appear in the face like the 
{erpigo, and then turns to ſmall bliſters of the nature of 
morphew, it is the albora. It terminates without ulcera- 
tion, but by fetid evacuations in the mouth and noſtrils ; 
it iS alſo ſcated in the root of the tongue. Internal medi- 
eines, as well as corroſive ones, are forbid. 

ALBORCA. Mercury, 

ALBO F. A crucible. 

ALBOTAT. Ceruſs. | 

ALBOTINI, or Albotai. Turpentin2; 

ATBOPFS, See TERMINTHUS. 

AJ, BUCASIUS, i. c. Albucale: 

ALEUCHASIUS, i. e. Albucaſis. 


ALBUCASIS. An Arabian phyſician; called alſo, | 


Albucaſius, Albuchaſius, Ab-ul-caſem, Buchaſis, Bulca- 
ſis, Galaf, Alſabaravius, and Azaravius. E 
11ih century an excellent ſurgeon, He. excelled in the 
diagnoſtie part, and in deſcribing the ſymptoms of diſeaſes, 


ALBUGINEA TUNICA. 


He was in the 


—ü— 


| 


ALB 


the teſticle is thus named, from its white and tranſparent 


colour, It is a ſtrong, thick, white membrane, ſmooth 


on the outward ſurface, rough and uneven on the inner: 
into the upper part of this membrane are inſerted the 
blood- veſleſs; nerves, and lymphatics, which ſend branches 
into the teſticles. | 

This coat being diſtended, is the cauſe of that pain 
which attends an inflammation of the teſtis. 

Albuginea is alſo a name of the adnata, which ſee. 

ALBUGINES. See ALBUGo. 

ALBUGINOSA HUMOR. So the aqueous humour 
of the eye hath been called. | 

ALBUGO CORALLII. A name of the magiſtery of 
coral, which it hath obtained from its whiteneſs, 
ALBUGO OCULORUM. The white ſpeck on the eyes. 
The Greeks generally named it leucoma; the Latins, al- 
bugo, nebula, and nubecula : ſome ancient writers have 
deſcribed it under the names of pterygium, pannu.: oculi, 
onyx, unguis, and zgides. With us it hath various ap- 
pellations, as, a cicatrice, film, haw, a dragon, pearl, &c. 

It may be obſerved, that all cicatrices appear white in 
the black part of the eye; for the cornea being thickened, 
the moſt eminent part turns white: aſtringents thicken 
theſe cicatrices. | 

Some diltinguiſh- this diforder by nubeculz, when its 
ſeat is ſuperſicial; and albugo, when it is deep. Others 
make the following diſtinctions, viz. when the ſpeck ap- 
pears of a ſhining white, and without pain, it is called a 
cicatrice ; when of an opake whiteneſs, an albugo ; ſeated 
ſuperficially, it hath been termed a ſpeck, and more deeply; 
a dragon; if an abſceſs was the cauſe, its contents harden- 
ing between the laminæ of the cornea, cauſes it to project 
a little, and then it 1s called a pearl. | 

The cauſes are various; as inflammation in the eye; ab- 
ſceſs in the cornea, eroſion, meaſles, ſmall-pox, wounds, 
burns, &c, | 

When deep, the cure is difficult ; when the conſequence 
of a wound or ulcer, they are rarely cured ; when cauſed 
by an imprudent uſe of vitriolic collyriums, and when they 
alter the natural ſhape of the eye, the prognoſtic is as un- 
favourable. Thoſe which follow an inflammation, gene- 
rally diſappear ſpontaneouſly. 

Happening after the ſmall-pox, meaſles, or other in- 


ſlammatory cauſes, the utmoſt haite ſhould be made to re- 


lieve, by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, diuretics, and an 
abſtemious dict. Avoid cold and aſtringent collyriums ; 
but the fumes of coſtee, or of the decoction of the woods, 
may be uſeful. When theſe ſpecks are very ſmall, they 
often ulcerate ; but theſe ulcerations are ſoon healed by 


| the application of the pulv. rad. irid. paucul. ſacc. chryt- 


tal. or as is juilly preferred by many, the aq. ſapph. If 


| the diſorder hath been of long ſtanding, the cure is very 


diſhicult; however, the following methods may be at- 
tempted: expoſe the diſeaſed part of the eye to the fumes 
of camphorated ſpirit of wine directed through a quill : 
this, by a continued uſe, may abrade the ſpeck. I his 
method ſeldom fails to excite ſome degree of inflammation, 


| by which the cure is effected; though when the inflamma- 


tion 1s thus produced, it muſt be removed by the common 
methods with all poſſible ſpeed; To this end, the follow- 
ing have been alſo applied with ſome degree of ſucceſs, 
viz. the juice of celcndine, the gall of cels, or of the pike, 


or ot a partridge, and the oil of box: if theſe prove too 


ſharp, let them be diluted with water, or with a thin ſo— 
lution of gum dragon : apply any of theſe once in twenty- 


four hours; and half an hour after the application, waſh 


it off with a little brandy and water. The aq. ſapph. alone 
lometimes ſucceeds; When the film is very tough, and 
the eye not inflamed, common glaſs finely levigated may 


be blown upon it through a quill, and repeated once in a 
day or two. See UNnGu1s. 


ALBUM [Bars.] i; e. balſ. capivi. 

AEBUM [CBALS.] K Acet. Iytharg. ad conſiſt, mellis 
evaporat. & ol. roſar. ai p. æq. m. | 

ALBUM CANIS, i. e. Album Græcum. 

ALBUM GR CUM. The white dung of dogs; alſo 
called ſpodium Gracorum, nihil album, album canis, and 
cynocoprus. It is diſcutient, and was formerly applied to 
the inſide of the throat in quinſies, being firſt mixed with 


The inner proper coat Pu honey; a cataplaſm of alb, Græc. p. i, & conf, roſar. rub. 
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p. ii. was applied acroſs the throat. See Neuman's chem, 


works. | 
ALBUM HISPANILA, i. e. Album Hifpanicum. 
ALBUM HISPANICUM. Spaniſh white. It is alſo 


called Bianca Alexandrina. It is made from tin, in the 
fame manner that ceruſs is made from lead; alſo from biſ- 
muth. It makes the ſkin appear white. 

ALBUM OLUS. Lamb's lettuee, or corn fallad. 

ALBUM NIGRUM: Mouſe-dung. 

ALBUM JUS. White broth. Boil whiting, haddock, 
eod, or any ſuch white-grained fiſn, in water, with a lit- 
tle oil; alſo a ſmall quantity of aniſe and leeks. -When 
the fiſh is par boiled, add a little alt. 

ALBUMEN OVI. White of egg; called alſo albu- 
mor, ovi albus liquor, ovi candidum, oi albor, alba- 
mentum, &c. | 

The white of an egg is a pellucid, viſcous liquor; is 
thinner towards each end, and thicker in the middle. It 


ſupplies the foetus bird with its firſt nouriſhment, and bears 


a great analogy to the ſerum of the blood. In each egg 


there are two albumens, involved in their proper mem- | 


branes: of theſe, the one is very liquid, and is next to 
the ſhell ; the other is more denſe and viſcous ; it imme- 
diately ſurrounds the yolk, There are alſo two branches 
of umbilical veins in the egg; one goes to the white, and 
the other to the yolk. The white is ſpecifically lighter 
than the yolk: it is condenſed by heat, in which the yolk 
retains its ſoftneſs. The yolk is dried more in boiling 
than roaſting; when it becomes warm by incubation, it 
is more humid, and like melting fat. 

The chick in the egg is firſt nouriſhed by the thinner 
or outer albumen, then by the inner and more viſcous, 
and laſtly by the yolk. The umbilical veins that go to the 
white, when it is ſpent, wither, and leave no ſigns of 
their having exiſted, by the time that the chicken 1s 
hatched. During the whole incubation, the white is as 
fweet as when the egg was new laid. 

Boerhaave obſerves, that the white of egg is neither acid, 
_ alkaline, nor ſpirituous; that it is inodorous, inſipid, and 
ſo free from acrimony, that if it is applied to naked nerves 
it is ſcarcely perceived ; and yet in 21 days, in the heat of 
93 degrees by Faren. thermom. a chicken is formed ; that 
80 degrees is inſufficient, and 100 deſtroys the feetus and 
the egg too, with reſpect to the production of a chicken. 

If an egg is ſteeped in water heated to 80 degrees, it 
loſes its tenacity ; part exudes through the ſhell at the broad 
end, and the reſt becomes ichorous and putrid. If the 
freſh white is thrown into boiling water, it inſtantly coagu- 
lates. | | 

The white of egg ſorms a more ſolid coagulum than ſe- 
rum, but in other reſpects they are the ſame if put into 
boiling water ; alcohol of wine coagulates the white of egg, 
and it does the ſame with ſerum, on which account alco- 
hol is applied to bleeding wounds as a ſtyptic. 

A little putrid white of egg taken into the ſtomach, oc- 
caſions a nauſea, horror, fainting, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
and gripes ;. it inflames the bile, excites heat, thirſt, fever, 
and diſſolves the humours like the plague. On the con- 
trary, the white of freſh-laid eggs, if taken while wanm 
from the hen, is extremely nouriſhing to the infirm ; it 
may be taken in luke-warm milk; but if any other heat is 
applied to it, the nutritious quality will be deſtroyed. 


Ihe freſh white of egg prevents burns from riſing in bliſ- | 


ters: if it is uſed immediately aſter the accident, it miti- 
gates inflammation of the eyes, and preſerves the face from 
ſun-burning. In pharmacy, it is uſed as a medium to ren- 
der balſams and turpentines, &c. miſhble with aqueous 
fluids ; but as it diſagrees with many ſtomachs when thus 
taken, a mucilage of gum arabic may ſupply its place, it 
being as good a medium in ſimilar circumſtances, and not 
apt to offend the tendereſt ſtomach. 

ALBUMOR, i. e. Albumen ovi. | 

ALBURNUM. The ſofter and paler part of wood next 
the bark; artificers call it the ſap, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the heart, which is deeper coloured, and harder. 

ALBURNUS AUSONII. A little river fiſh like an 
anchovy. | 

ALCA (or Alka) Hoieri. A bird called the auk or 
razor-bill. 

ALCAHEST. The univerſal menſtruum, or diſſol- 


vent. A name firſt uſed by Paracelſus, and derived from | f 


ASC 


the German words al & geeſt, i. e. all ſpirit, Van Tlel- 
mont borrowed the word, and applied it to his invention 
which he called the univerſal diflolvent, as it is diſſicult to 
ſay whether the falſity or folly of what is handed down to 
us with reſpect to this article be the greatcit, the curious 
are referred to the writers themſelves, to whom we are 
' obliged for what is ſaid concerning it» See Parace'ſus de 
viribus Membranorum, lib. ii. cap. vi. Eph. Germ. D. 
xi. ann. 8. app. 3. Helmont Com plexiorum atque Miſii- 
on um elementalium figmentum, ſect. 27-29. Helmont 
Poteſt, Medic. ſect. 3 24. Helmont Arbor Vite. Boer- 
haave's Chemiſtry. 

Alcaheſt is alſo a name of the liquor of flints. See Sr- 

LEX. 
ALCALI, or Alkali, of al, and kali, i. e. of or from 
| kali, The herb kali, which grows on the ſea coaſts, 
when dried and burnt, affords a lixivium, which if eva- 
porated is the fix atkaline ſalt, 5 

Alkalies are mineral, vegetable, and animal; or they 
are either earthy or ſaline. 

Earthy alcalies are thoſe ſubſtances, which of them- 
ſelves ſcarce diſſolve in pure water; but if added to acids, 
form a tertium quid. OF this ſort are chalk, limeſtone, 
crab's eyes, oyſter {hells, egg ſhells, &c. Thus if pure 
water is acidulated with oil of vitriol, ſcrape chalk into it, 
it ferments, and during the ferment, the water hath a 
briſk taſte ; and when enough of chalk is added, rhe a- 
cid 1s loſt, fo that no experiment can diſcover the acid, 
except you firſt ſeparate it: and this is a certain characte- 
riſtic, or the proper meaning of an alkali, viz. it is the 
reverſe of, or natural oppoſite to acid. | 

The ſaline alkalies are fixed and volatile. The latter of 
which differ from the former only in volatility and its ccn- 
ſequences 3 it riſes ſooner than the rectified ſpirit of wine, 
it regenerates nitre and ſea ſalt from their ſpirits, only the 
falts fo recovered are ſemi-volatile, reſembling fal ammo- 
niac. 


1 


Tachenius is ſaid to have firſt made the fixed vegeta- 


ble alkali, he eſtabliſned the general uſe, but it was uſed 


long before his time; and it hath been ſaid that the burn- 
ing of vegetables is the only ſource of fixt alkaline ſalte, 
but the evaporation of ſeveral mineral waters. preſents us 
alſo with pure fixt alkaline ſalt. A fixt alkali is the baſs 
of ſea ſalt, &c. burning is the only ſource of the lixt vege- 
table alcaline falt. 

Sal abſinthiz.” Salt of wormwoad, 

Put any quantity of wormwood, moderately dried, in- 
to an iron pany and with a gentle fire reduce it to white 
aſhes ; then keep them red hot for ſome hours, often ſtir- 
ring them, that what oily matter remains may be burat 
out; then boil the aſhes in water, filter the liquor through 
paper, and evaporate to dryneſs. After the ſame manner 
fixt alcaline falts are obtained from all the vegetables which 
yield this kind of ſalt. The oily matter is known to be 
duly burnt out, when on ſtirring the afhes in the pan, 
there follows none, or very little flaming, nor even 
ſparkling. The herbs uſed for this purpoſe ſhould neither 
be very dry, nor very,old, for then they afford leſs fait. 
The ſubject ſhould neither be permitted to flame, nor to 
burn with a cloſe heat, as when charcoal is burnt, for 
both theſe methods leflen the quantity of ſalt. 

Sal tartari. Salt of tartar. 

Include either the red or white tartar in a proper veſſe!, 
| and fo expoſe it to the fire, that the oil of the tartar may be 
burnt out ; after which diflolve it by boiling it in water, or 
ſteeping it in warm water, filter the ſolution thtough pa- 
per, and evaporate to dryneſs in a clean iron veſſel, ob- 
ſerving towards the end of the operation to keep the mat- 
ter continually ſtirring with an iron ladle, to prevent its 
ſticking to the bottom of the veſſel. 

Of all the ſubjects from which a fixt alcaline ſalt is ob- 
| tained, tartar yields the largeſt quantity, and with the leaſt 
trouble. 1 

Sal alkalinus ſalis marinus. The alkaline ſalt of ſea ſalt. 

Take cubical nitre ſour ounces, and charcoal five 
drams ; mix them well by ;trituration, then inject the 
mixture by little and little into a red hot crucible. A de- 
flagration, or a bright flame, with a hiſſing noiſe happens, 
on each injection. The whole quantity being thus de- 
flagrated, continue the fire ſtrong for half an hour. = 

| i$ 
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This mineral fixt alkali differs from that of vegeta- 
bles, in being much milder to the taſte, not ſo readily diſ- 
olving in water, not. deliquating in air, (therefore may 
be given in the form of powders) eaſily aſſuming like neu- 
tral ſalts a cryſtalline form. Theſe cryſtals are priſmatic, 
greatly reſembling thoſe of the ſal. mirab. Glaub. See 
ATRON. | 
Fixt alkaline ſalt is obtainable from ſea ſalt and nitre, 
and from all vegetables, except perhaps ſome of the vola- 
tile acrid kind, which impreſs the noſe ſharply with their 
ſcent, ſuch as muſtard-ſeed, garlic, &c. they contain parts 
that are volatile, and become volatile ſalt. The fixt ſalt 
of ſome plan's vary greatly from one another, in ſtrength, 
Kc. if taken in the ſtate wherein they are firſt extracted 
from the aſhes ; they ſometimes contain a conſiderable 
proportion of neutral falt of the vitriolic or of the muria- 
tic kind ; to diſcover which, ſhake a ſtrong ſolution of the 
ſuſpected ſalt in a phial, with about an equal quantity of 
the ſp. vini R. if the ſalt is purely alkaline, the two liquors 
on ſtanding for a moment will ſeparate, the ſpirit riſing to 
the top, but both will be tranſparent as at firſt ; but when 
neutral ſalts are mixed with the alkaline, though in a very 
ſmall proportion, the ſpirit produces inſtantly an opake 
milkineſs in the lye, and on ſtanding a few minutes, a 
ſaline matter falls to the bottom. Sometimes a bitter 
cryſtalline hard ſalt, that is neither acid nor alkaline, 1s 
found among the fixed alkaline ſalt; but as it does not 
eaſily diſſolve even in hot water, it is eaſily ſeparated by 
means of coid (e. g) Take fix pounds of the ſuſpected 
ſalt, and put it into twenty pints of rain or other ſoft wa- 
ter, the parts that do not eaſily diſſolve falling to the 
bottom, the pure liquor may be preſently decanted, and 
the alkaline ſalt recovered by evaporation. This hard ſalt 
is never met with in making the ſalt of tartar, but in pot- 
aſh it is often found. The falts of the leaves, and other 
herbaceous parts of plants, are more diſſicultly brought 
to a ſtate of puritv, then thoſe of the more woody and 
compact, a portion of the oil being fo tenactouſly retain- 


ed: it is true, ſome endeavour to retain this oil in the 


ſalt by burning the vegetables in a ſmothering heat until 
they are reduced to aſhes. They do this to render the 
falt more mild ; but the mineral alkali is ſufficiently free 
from acrimony to ſet eaſy in the moſt irritable ſtomach, 
when adminiſtered in the uſual modes. Tackenius and 
Boerhaave, with many others, prefer theſe ſalts when 
their oil is retained : but as they had no view therein but 
what is anſwered in the mineral alkaline ſalt, the uſe 
thereof will at once appear more eligible, as its ſtrength 
is more certain, and its freedom from any empyreumatic 
oil ſecures it from exciting nauſeas. Wormwood, broom, 
bean ſtalks, mint, carduus, and all of the thiſtle kind, 
yield a good proportion of this ſalt, and that tolerably free 
from other kinds of ſaline matter. | 

The {trongeſt alkali is nitre diſſolved with the regulus 
of antimony, then ſet to cool, when the nitre will be 
found at the top, of a yellow colour. To diſcover the 
ſtrength of theſe ſalts, let a quantity of the ſpirit of ſalt be 

ſo diluted that ſixteen drams of it may exactly ſaturate one 
dram of pure alkali ; if then a ſolution of a dram of any 
given ſalt be ſaturated with the ſame acid liquor, ſo many 
drams or parts of a dram of the acid as are required for 
the ſatyration, ſo many ths or parts of ,ths of pure al- 
kali does the given ſalt contain. 

Fixt alkaline ſalts are rendered more active and even 
cauſtic by the addition of quicklime, as appears in the 
making of lix. ſapon. cauſtic. com. and by the union of 
lime and alkaline falt in a liquid ſtate, oils, fats, &c. are 
more powertully difiolved than by either of them in a ſe— 
parate ſtate. Ihe volatile alkaline ſalt is as greatly heigh- 
rened in ſome of its qualities by quick'ime as the fixt 
is: lime renders the volatile alkaline falt permanently li- 
quid, prevents its concretion, and prevents its efferveſ- 
cing with an acid, whence it is probable that the lime acts 
on alkalics by abſorbing their air. 8 - 

The ebullition which ariſes on mixing an alkali with an 
acid is not from their antipathy, but affinity, or aſſociating 
principle; the acid and alkali ſo ſtrongly ruſh to each other; 
that the air and water are forcibly impelled, whence the 
commotion. Alkaline falts attract acids more forcibly 
than thèy attract water, : 

4. 


Alkaline falts obtained froni different plants, purified 
by calcination from all their oil, and by deliquation 


in the air, by which only the alkali diſſolves, are all 
(except from ſome of the marine) ſo much alike; as 


not to be diſtinguiſhed by any known method of trial, 


It is true, that ſo far as difference may ariſe from dif- 
ferent management in the preparation, diſtinctions may 


is calcined occaſions a difference in the acrimony of the 
produce ; uſing the aſhes freſh burnt, and after being long 
expoſed to the air, and applying the water hot or cold 
with which the ſalt is to be ſeparated from the aſhes, 


air, alkalies that have been made cauſtic by quicklime 
loſe their adventitious acrimony ; neutral ſalts are found 
in the aſhes of ſome vegetables, and boiling water takes 
them up with the alkaline ; but cold water extracts from 
theſe aſhes the alkaline ſalts alone, except it be uſed in too 


large quantities or permitted to ſtand too long upon them; 


and the reaſon. why pot-aſhes have leſs neutral falt than the 
alkaline ſalt made by chemiſts is, that the chemiſts uſe hot 
water, but the pot-aſh makers uſe cold water to make 
the aſhes into lye. It Is the ſame with the volatile as with 
the fixed. ſalts, they do not differ from one another ſo 
much as they do from themſelves in different ſtates of pu- 
rity. | 
Fixed alcaline ſalt is not ſimple and pure, but is an 
earth whoſe ſaline part in a ſeparate ſtate is volatile; this 
is evident in the preparation of the lixiv. tart. which ſee. 


The properties of Vegetable fixed alkaline ſalt are, 

It is fixed and ſuſible in the fire. | 

It is fuſible with any ſtone that ſtrikes fire with ſteel, 
with ſand, &c. it produces glaſs. | 

It deliquates in air, and diſſolves in leſs than its weight 
ot water: ©: | | 
It does not aſſume a cryſtalline form. 

It is not ated upon by vinous ſpirits. 
It hath a fiery or acrid taſte, the urinous taſte which it 
excites is only after the ſalt has altered the ſaliva. | 

It is inodorous, attracts every acid, and lets looſe all vo- 
latile ſalts that are fixed by acids. 

It efferveſces with acids, and when ſaturated with them 
a neutral ſalt is formed. | | 

It turns the purple of violets, and changes roſes to a 
green colour, 1 0 

Applied to a living human body it attracts the moiſture 
therefrom, then inflames and corrodes the part, and forms 
a mortification, or is cauſtic. 

It deterges and cleanſes. | | 

It precipitates earthy and moſt metallic bodies diſſolved 
in acids. 

It unites with oils both diſtilled and expreſſed, and forms 
a ſoap. | | 

Its greateſt affinity is to acids. | 

It attracts air ſo ſhongly as not to part with it until an 
acid ſets it at liberty, ; 

Added to ſpirit of nitre or ſpirit of falt, it brings thoſe 
ſpirits back to their own ſalts reſpeQively, that is, nitre and 
common ſalt are thereby formed. | 

It turns a ſolution of ſublimate in water yellow or red. 

As a medicine, 1f largely diluted with water and 
taken in bed or a warm room, it promotes perſpiration ; 
but its tendency is more directly to urine, and this 
1s promoted by the patient reſting in a cool ſituation, 
It looſens the belly, and renders the effect of purga- 
tives more laſting, and is peculiarly uſeful againſt 
that conſtipation of the bowels which 1s generally at- 
tendant on the ſtudious and ſedentary. It deſtroys aci- 
dities in the prime vie, converting them into a mild 
apperient falt, and thus removes a cauſe of many chro- 
nical diſeaſes. It reſolves viſcid and glutinous humours, 
by which, and its gentle ſtimulus, obſtructions are re- 
moved, and wherever it paſſes ſecretions are promoted. 
It looſens the texture of calcareous concretions by 
ſtrongly attracting their air, and : nade into a lye with 
a ſmall quantity of lime this power is increaſed. In 


thoſe flatulent diforders which riſe from a defective 


bile it affords great relief. 


The doſe may be from gr. ii. to 3 ii. twice a day, 
M but 


be pointed out: a variation in the heat by which the plant 


makes a conſiderable difference; for by expoſure to the 
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but always plentifully diluted ; the doſe of 3 ii. ſhould 
be mixed with at leaſt 7 xx. of water. Conſiderable 
doſes may be long continued, as is evident in thoſe 
who take the lixiv. ſapon. to remove calculous com- 
plaints. ; ; 

As a principal medical effect of alkaline ſalt is to at- 
tenuate the blood and humours, it 1s obviouſly impro- 
per in the ſcurvy, and all thoſe diſorders in which the 
texture of the blood is already too much enfeebled ; 
in particular diſprders this medicine is hurtful by in- 
creaſing that colliquation which is always obſerved to 
attend them. It is probable that the reſtrictions on the 
Jews with reſpeC to their diet, was in part from the 
ſpeedy putreſcence to which the nohibieed ſubjects 
tend, animal food is all alkaleſcent, but ſome more ſo 
than others; all fiſh ſoon putrifies, but thoſe without 
ſcales and the ſhell fiſh the ſooneſt. 

The volatile alkaline ſalt is either in a dry or liquid 
form, when dry it is called ſalt, when liquid it is cal- 
led ſpirit; the falt is obtained by ſublimation, the 
ſpirit by diſtillation, The ſpirit is only the ſalt diſ- 
ſolved in water, and differs not from it but inthe li- 
quid form, and the convemiencies of its fluidity, ſuch 
as 1ts more readily uniting oil with water, &c. 

The volatile alkaline falt hath been chiefly obtained 
from the horns of deer, by diſtilling them in large iron 
pots, with a fire gradually increaſed to a ſtrong red 
heat; but in the {ame manner as is here directed, for 
the ſalt, ſpirit, and oil of hartſhorn, a fimilar ſalt, ſpi- 
rit, and oil may be extracted from al! ſolid animal ſub- 


ſtances, from blood dried by a gentle heat, from urine 


firſt evaporated to the conſiſtence of honey, and putri- 
fied, Urine, diſtilled with the addition of quick lime, 
yields an extremely pungent ſpirit. Ivory, and the 
bones of animals, are uſed for this purpoſe ; bones are, 
indeed, ſo far preferable to hartfhors, that without 
being defective in any perfection obſervable in the 
horns or their produce, the ſalt and ſpirit fror: bones 


require leſs rectification, are more palatable, and leſs 


diiguſtful to the ſtomach, and the ſpirit retains its lim- 
pid appearance longer than does that from horns ; 
when bones are uſed their fat muſt be extracted firſt by 
long boiling. Wood-fſoot affords a falt, ſpirit, and oil, 
not differing from thoſe from hartfhorn, except in that 
it is not ſo eaſy to rectify. Sal ammoniac, being 
mixed with any fixt alkaline ſubſtance, its acid quits 
it, and being retained by the fixt alkali, the volatile 
alkaline falt of the ſal ammonaac is obtained, and with 
very little trouble rendered perfectly pure; the ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac is free from the inconvemiencies which 
attend thoſe ſpirits obtained from horns, ivory, bones, 
&C. | 

Spiritus, ſal, & oleum cornu cervi. 

The ſpirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn. 

Diſtil pieces of hartſhorn in an iron pot, furniſhed 
with an earthen head, and a large receiver well luted 
on an open ſire, gradually raiſed almoſt to the higheſt 
red heat. A phlegm ariſes at the firſt, a ſpirit follows, 
then comes a volatile falt mixed with an oil, this oll 
at firſt 1s yellowiſh, but the diſtillation being continued, 
its colour deepens to a dark red almoſt black: in the 
bottom of the pot there remains a black coal, called 
hart's black, from its being the remains of hartſhorn, 
it is as good as ivory black when ground fine; this re- 
ſiduum, if taken out and burnt to whiteneſs in the 
open air, is the burnt or calcined hartſhorn. 

If the aqueous liquor is nat removed before the ſalt 
comes over, a part of the ſalt diffolves in it, and thus 
forms what is called ſpirit ; but it is uſual to let all 
come over into the receiver that can be obtained, be- 
fore any ſeparation is made; if it is required to 
have the whole of the ſalt ſolid and dry, the phlegm 
{hould be removed as ſoon as the falt begins to arile, 
which may be known by the appearance of white 
fumes ; and that this may be commodiouſly done, the 
receiver ſhould be left fab until this firſt part of the 
proceſs is finiſhed. 

The oil ſeparates from the phlegm and ſpirit by fil- 
tration through wetted paper, the two latter paſſing 
through, and the oil remaining on the filter. 


The phlegm may be ſeparated from the ſpirit by diſ- 


| 


forming on the tides. 
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tillation, in a tall veſſel with a gentle heat ; the ſpirit 
will come over into the recipient, and the phlegm re- 
main behind. In all diſtillations of the ſpirit, greateſt 
part of the ſalt comes over before the phlegm, and the 
proceſs ſhould be continued no longer than till fo much 
of the phlegm has followed as is nearly ſufficient to 
diſſolve it; that part of the ſalt remaining undiſſolved 
may be a criterion to the purchaſer of the ſtrength of 
the ſpirit. The ſpirit may be rendered ſtill purer, if 
to every pint of it 711. of pot-aſh is added, and then 
being put into a retort the ſpirit 1s gently diſtilled, for 


thus any remaining oil is left behind with the fixt al- 


kali. | 

The ſpirit may be divided into a volatile falt and 
phlegm by diſtilling it in a very tall and narrow cu- 
curbit ; the ſalt will ariſe and adhere to the head in a 
dry form, and the phlegm remain behind. 

To free the ſalt from the oil, ſublime it from twice 
its quantity of pot-aſh, for the oil will be detained 
thereby, and the volatile ſalt riſes pure. But a ſpeedier 
method js, firſt to ſublime the ſalt from an equal weight 
of chalk, and afterwards from a little rectified ſpirit 
of wine. | | 

Spiritus & ſal volatilis falis ammoniaci. 

The ſpirit and volatile ſalt of the ammoniac ſalt. 

Take of any fixed alkaline ſalt iſs crude ſal am- 
moniac hh i. = pure water ft iv. mix in a retort and 
with a gentle heat draw off h ii. of ſpirit. 

Take of crude ſal ammoniac fþ 11. pure white chalk 


Hb iv. mix them well, having firſt ſeparately powdered 
them, then ſublime the ſalt with a ſtrong heat. 


Perhaps the following method for making this ſalt 
will be found preferable. Take the whiteſt ſal ammo- 
niac, dry it well while in large pieces, picking out 
every part that ſeems diſcoloured; then take the 
cleaneſt chalk and dry it thoroughly, by heating it as 
hot as boiling water but not hotter, powder it well and 
dry it again, mix the fal ammoniac intimately with the 
chalk by trituration while they are in this dry ftate, in 
the proportion of five parts of chalk to four parts of 
the {alt; put them into a retort with a thick ſhort neck 
and the orince cut very wide, fit to it a {mall receiver 
with along neck and lute them well together ; then put 


them into a ſand pot, and ſublime the ſalt gradually, 


never ſuffering the lower part of the receiver to grow 
hot, let the fire however be raiſed to a ſtrong heat at 


the latter part of the operation; when the whole is 


grown cold break the receiver, and ſeparate {a much 
of the falt as appears white and pure from the diſco- 


loured ; preſerve it from exhaling, which would not 


only leſſen its ſtrength, but alſo dull its tranſparent ap- 
p-arance : the leſs fightly pieces may be kept for mak- 
ing the ſpirit volat. arom. or the fiftitious ſpirit C. C. 
orit may be purified by reſubliming. Care muſt be taken 
that no air get tothe ſalt and chalk after they are powder- 


ed, for they both will attract moiſture, which will lefſen 


the quantity of volatile ſalt by melting it and running 
down the fide of the receiver as a ſpirit ; the fire mu 
not be hurried leſt the retort or the receiver burſt, nor 


be too great, leſt the ſalt be prevented thereby from 
Sometimes a cake of crude fal 


ammoniac is found at the top of the chalk after ſubli- 


mation which may be uſed for making volatile ſpirit; 


this crude ſalt is alſo found in the fide of the neck of 
the retort. _ ---- 

This volatile ſpirit and ſalt are more grateful to the 
ſtomach than thoſe of hartſhorn, and therefore are ju- 
diciouſly preſcribed in all the intentions which that 
ſpirit and ſalt are given to anſwer : they are the pureſt 
of all the medicines of this kind, though ſomewhat 
more acid than thoſe produced directly from animal 
ſubſtances, which always contain a portion of the oil 
of the ſubje&, and receive from thence ſome degree of 
a ſaponaceous quality; but diveſted of their oil, they 
differ not from the ammoniac ſpirit and ſalt. 

The volatile alkaline falt 1s very penetrating and 


- pungent to the ſmell and taſte, the only concrete ſalt 


that in its pure ſtate emits ſenſible effluvia; it diſſolves 
oils, reſins, fats, &c. more languidly than the fixt al- 
kalies, on account perhaps of its not being ſuſceptible 
of any conſiderable heat by which its menſtrual rex 

might 
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might be promoted. In the bodies of animals it ope- 
rates more powerfully than the fixt alkaline ſalt, both 
as a reſolvent and ſtimulant, and is more diſpoſed to paſs 
off by the pores of the ſkin and leſs by the groſſer 
emunctories, and acts more remarkably on the nervous 
ſyſtem it is peculiarly uſeful in lethargies, apoplexies, 
hyſteric and hy pochondriac diſorders, languors, head- 
ach, flatulencies, and other ſymptoms attending theſe 
complaints; in languors and faintings this ſalt often 

ives immediate relief; in low fevers, flow vernel in- 


termittents, it is an efficacious remedy; it relieves rheu- 
matic pains, and, joined with bliſters and aloetic 

urges, happy effects have enſued: ſome admit of vo- 
ea alkaline ſalts in putrid diſeaſes, but the vegetable 
acids, ſuch as the acet. diſtil. accompanied with bliſ- 
ters, are not to be controverted in this calc, as being 
the moſt eligible adminiſtration; and the ſpir. nitri. D. 
far preferable (when fainting happens in putrid fevers) 
to the ſpir. C. C. In inflammatory fevers the uſe of 
alkaline ſalt is far ſuperior in the e to what it 
is in future periods, and this more eſpecially if joined 
with the acetous acid, as in the ſpirit mindereri. 

The doſe of volatile alkaline ſalts may be from gr. 
ii, to Oi. given in a draught or in a bolus, in which 
latter form, to prevent the pungency of the ſalt from 
affecting the throat, it may be proper to mix it with 
a ſolution of gum dragon, or ſome other mucilaginous 
ſubſtance. 

Sp. ſal. ammon. dulc. 

Dulcified or ſweet ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 

Take of a fixed alkaline ſalt ſbſs. of crude ſal am- 
moniac 3 iv. of proof {ſpirit jþ iii. mix and with a gen- 
tle heat draw off jþ ifs. 5 

The volatile alkalies (not cauſtic) are averſe to a 
union with vinous ſpirits by ſimple mixture, yet a ſo- 
lution of them in ſp. vin. N. is obtainable by adding 
it along with water, as in this proceſs, This prepara- 


tion is deſervedly in great eſteem both as a menſtruum 


and a medicine; it is a ſolution of alkaline ſalt in ſpirit 
of wine, for though proof ſpirit is uſed, its phlegm does 
not riſe, it only ſerves to facilitate the action of the 
pure ſpirit upon the ammoniac falt : it might, perhaps, 
for ſome purpoſes, ſuch as making the fp. vol. arom. 
&c. be more adviſable to make a dulcified ſpirit with 
the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac that is made with quick 
lime, for it may be mixed at once with rectified ſpirit 
of wine in any proportion, without any hazard of ſe- 
parating the volatile alkali; ſuch a compoſition may 
be thus formed, and may be named 

An extemporaneous dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 

Take the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac prepared with quick 
lime jþ i. rectiſied ſpirit of wine þ i. mix 

Spiritus volatilis cauſticus. vel. 

Spirit ſal ammon. cum. calx. viv. ppt. 

The volatile cauſtic ſpirit, or ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, prepared with quick lime, 

Take crude ſal ammoniac j11. quick lime Þþ ii. pure 
water fþ iv. quench the lime in the water, and then 
put it into a retort, then add to it che powdered ſalt, 
immediately adapting a receiver, for the pungent ſpirit 
riſes on the firſt contact of the lime with the ſalt, and 
with a gentle heat draw off jþ ii. . 

Or take crude ſal ammoniac t iv. quick lime tþ v. 
Pure water three gallons. Quench the lime in part of 


thewater, and put it into a tin alembic, or a glaſs retort ; 
| then add the remaining part of the water and the ſal 


ammoniac only broke into little pieces. Diſtil over a 
gentle heat fþ x. or xii. for ood ſpirit, then change 
the receiver, and diſtil as long as the ſpirit ſmells of ſalt, 
and keep it inſtead of water for the next operation. 
N. B. The ſpirit is very ſtrong if five times the weight 
of the {al ammoniac is drawn off, But to agree with 
this ſpirit of the London College, drawn with ſalt of 
tartar, only three times the weight muſt be allowed. 
This ſpirit, prepared with quick lime, is thought to 
be too pungent and acrid for internal uſe, but in the 
dilnte ſtate of adminiſtering this ſort of medicine it is 
as ſafe as that prepared with an alkaline ſalt. It is an 
excellent e As, for ſome vegetable ſubſtances, as 
the cort. Peruv, &c. and when ſaturated with ſuch ingre- 
dients, it is ſo ſheathed as to be as ſafe as the other. 
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It is too common to meet with the ſp. C. C. and the ſp. 
ſal ammon. cum. ſal alk. ppt. mixed with this ſpirit 
prepared with lime; this fraudulent practice is to in- 
creaſe the pungency of the ſp. C. C. &c. and is thus 
detected: add to the ſuſpected ſpirit about one fourth 
of its quantity of rectified ſpirit of wine, which will 
precipitate a part of the volatile ſalt, but if mixed with 
that made with lime no effect will be produced. The 
powder that is precipitated may alſo be laid on a ſpoon 
and held over a candle, when if it flies off it is good, 
otherwiſe not. | | 
The {þ. falis ammoniac cum. calx. viv. ppt. appears 
in many caſes preferable to that prepared with an alka- 
line falt, It is better ſuited for the ſp. vol. aromat. 
and fp. vol, fætid. as being perfectly miſcible with ſp. 
vini. rect. in any proportion, without any ſeparation of 
its volatile alkaline part, and as being a more powerful 
menſtruum for ſome difficultly ſoluble oils. The eau 
de luce, for example, is made with the ſp. tal. ammon. 
cum. calx, viv. & ol. ſuccin. rect. but the oil muſt be 
rectified until it hath loſt its ſinell and is become lim- 
pid, and then the proceſs will be as follows : 
R. ol. ſuccin. rect. ut ſupra gt. xxxvi. alcohol. vini. 
7 ſs. bene. miſce & adde paulatim tp. ſal. ammon. cum. 
calx. viv. ppt. 3 vi. f. eau de luce. This appears milky, 
but if required limpid, it may be made fo by diſtillatiol.; 
or if it is only deſigned for ſmelling to, it may be 
tinged of a fine blue colour with a drop or two of a 
ſolution of copper. See Malauin's Chemie Meclicinoſe. 
Divers mixtures of volatile and vinous ſpirits, fla- 
voured with aromatic and other oils, or tinctured with 
different ingredients, according to the intention of the 
preſeribers, have been, and yet may be, uſed with 
reat advantage. Of this ſort are the following : 
Fpiritus volatilis aromaticus, called alſo ſpirit vola- 
tilis oleoſus, and ſpirit of ſal volatile. 155 
R ol. n. m. eſſent. & ol. limon. effent. ad 3 ii. ol. ca- 
ryophil. eſſ. 3 1s. p. fal ammon. dulc. |; 11. m. diſtil 
theſe with a gentle heat. This is from the Pharmacop. 
Collegii. Lond. But the following is equally agreca- 
ble. | 1 | 
Sp. vol. aromat. 


R ip. ſal ammon. cum calx viv. ppt. | iii. ſp. vin. 
ten. Ip vill. miſce in retorto & adde piperis Jamaic. 
t6 1s. caſs. Iign. 3 li. eſſen. limon i. elic. in baln. are- 


ne. Diſtil theſe gently until there is a cloudineſs in 


the drops, then change the receiver and draw off as 


long as it ſmells of any thing, this weak ſpirit will do 
to mix with the next diſtilling inſtead of water, in 
caſe the ſalt inſtead of the ſpirit of fal ammoniac 
ſhould be uſed. N. B. If falt be uſed take ſal vol. 
ammon. cum, creta fact. vel. calx viv. 15 il. ſolv. in aq. 
font. fþ ili. | 

To diſtinguiſh betwixt the fp. vol. arom. made with 
the ſp. ſal ammon. cum ſal tart. or the ip, ſal ammon. 


| 


cum calx. viv. put a ſmall quantity of the ſpirit to be 
proved into a phial, and add toit a ſmall quantity of the 
ſal. vol. ammon. pulv. ſhake them, and if the ſpirit dif- 
ſolve the ſalt, it is made with lime, but if it remains 
undiſſolved, or in a ſinall degree, it is without lime, 
and of a due ſtrength. 

After theſe methods of making the ſp. vol. arom. a 
volatile oily ſpirit may be prepared occaſionally, and 
at pleaſure adapted to particular purpoſes, by chufing 
an eſſential oil proper for the intention; thus in hyſte- 
ric caſes, where the uterine excretions are deficient, a 
ſp. vol. aromat. may be made with the oils of rue, ſa- 
vin, penny-royal, aſſa foetida, &c. For weaknels of 
the ſtomach, the oil of mint may be taken ; for a ce- 
phalic, the oils of marjoram, lavender, and roſemary 
againſt fainting and coldnels, the oil of cinnamon; to 
remove flatulencies, the oil of anniſeeds and ſweet fen- 


nel. The ſpirits thus made by ſimple mixture, or by 


dropping eſſential oils into ſp. fal. ammon. dulc. with 
which they eaſily mix, are no wiſe inferior in medical 
effcacy to thoſe prepared by diſtillation, though the 
tinge which they receive from the oil may render them 
to ſome perſons leſs ſightly. | 
There are ſome vegetables that do not become acid 
by putrefaction, and from theſe no vinous ſpirit can be 
produced by fermentation, and to this claſs belong 


moſt 
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moſt of the acrid aromatics; Boerhaave calls them al- 
kaleſcent, ſome of which are the alliaria, allium, arum, 
aſparagus, braſſica, capſicum, cardiaca, centaur min. 
cochlearia, cepæ, naſturtium aquat. & hort. por- 
rum, raphani com. & ruſtic rutæ, ſinapi, &c. 

That morbid quality in the blood, called an alkaline 
acrimony, is known to be preſent by the thirſt after, 
and deſire of ſour things, loſs of appetite and averſion 
to alkaleſcent food, nidorous eructations, putrid ulcers 
on the lips, tongue, and other parts in the mouth, bit- 
terneſs in the mouth, ſickneſs in the ſtomach, and a 
frequent diarrhoea, a ſenſe of heat, laflitude, and 

eneral uneafineſs, a diſſolution of the texture of the 
lood, the urine high coloured and red. 

This alkaline acrimony producing a putreſcency in 
the blood, &c. is to be remedied by the ſame means as 
the ſea {curvy and other putrid diſorders. | 

ALKALENUM, [Inrvusro] 

R fal. tart, 3 ſs. croc. anglic. 3 ſs. rad. liquorit. rec. 
J Ii. aq. font. bulliens. jþ 111. infund. perhoras vi. vel. 
viii. & cola. vel. 

R fol. abſinth. vulg. ficc. 3 ſs. ſal. tart. Du. in- 
fund. inaq. font. bullient. 3 x11. colaturæ. adde aq. ju- 
niperi z ii. | 

Theſe are uſeful methods of adminiſtering the fixt 
alkaline ſalt; ſmall doſes may be given warm every 
three or four hours, interpoſing a purge now and then, 
when ſuch medicines are required, If intermitting fe- 
vers return, this method, for a few days, 1s an excel- 
lent preparation for the bark. . 
ALKILIZATIO, Alcalization. The impregnat- 
ing any thing with alkaline ſalt. | 

 ALCANCALI. The name of an antidote com- 
poſed in the form of an electuary, and made of man 
ingredients, it is commended in fevers. See MYREP- 
sus. 

ALCANNA. Eaſtern privet. Alſo iſinglaſs, and 
the anchuſa. | 

ALCANRI. A name of a confect made by Meſſue. 

ALCAOL. The lac acetoſum five mercurius, vel 


philoſophorum: ſo the ſolvent for the preparation of 


the philoſopher's ſtone is called. 
ALCARA. A cucurbit. See ALK ARA. 
ALCE. The elk. Its a large animal of the ſtag 

kind, met with in Muſcovy, Germany, and very cold 
countries. The hoof of one of the hind feet hath 
been celebrated againſt epilepſies, from a ridiculous 
opinion that the elk is himſelf ſubject to diſorders of 
this kind, and prevents or removes them by ſcratching 
his ear with his hoof. The hoof ſhould be choſen that 
is heavy, compact, ſmooth, bright, and black. 

ALCEA. German, leopard's bane. Alto the Ver- 
vain mallow. 

ALCEA INDICA. Yellow marſh-mallow. Alfo 
Abelmoſch. | 

ALCEA Z£GY PTIACA VILLOSA. i. e. Abel- 
moſch. | | 

ALCEBER. 1. e. Agallochum. 

ALCEBRIS VIVUM. i. e. Sulphur Vivum. 


ALCEDO. A bird called the king's fiſher. It is | 


alſo called Iſpida, Halcyon, Alcyon Fluviatilis, Piſ- 
cator Regis. In China their nefts were formerly eat 
as dainties. It is ſaid to make its neſt in the ſea, and 
then it is a fign of fair weather, whence the word hal- 
cyon days, 1. e. calm and peaceable times. 

ALCHABRIC. i. e. Sulphur Vivum. 

ALCHACHIL. Roſemary. 

ALCHARITH. Quickfilver. 

ALCHEMIA, or Alchymia, Alchemy. That 
branch of chymiſtry that relates to the tranſmutation 
of metals. The Arabic particle is added by way of 
eminence, to diſtinguiſh it from common chemiſtry. 

ALCHERON, [LAPIS.] The ſtone in the gall 
bladder of a bull, cow, or ox, called bezoar bovinus. 

ALCHIEN. This word occurs in the Theatrum 
Chymicum, Vol. V. and ſeems to ſignify that power 
in nature by which all corruption and generation are 
effected. 

ALCHIMELECH. The Egyptian Melilot, called 
alſo Melilotus Corniculis reflexis Minor. This plant 
is finall and ſpreads on the ground, its leaves are like 
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trefoil, the flowers are ſmall, long, and grow in cluſ- 
ters, are of a ſaſſron colour, and are ſweet ſcented, 
It hath ſmall pods with a black ſeed inclined to red, 
and bitteriſh in the taſte. Raii. Hiſt. 

ALCHIMILLA, called alfo Pes Leonis Stellaria, 
and in Englith lady's mantle, and lion's foot. 

It flowers from May to Auguſt, the leaves ſeem as 
if folded together, whence the name lady's mantle, 
The leaves are gently aſtringent, the root is of the 
ſame quality, but this plant is not in any repute as 2 
medicine. 

Miller takes notice of twelve or thirteen ſpecies. 

ALCHIMILLA MONTANA MINIMA. i. e. 
Percepier. SE 

ALCHIMILLA ROTUNDI FOLTA AUREA 
HIRSUTA Golden Saxifrage. 

ALCHIMILLA SUPINA GRAMIN FOL. i. e. 
German Knot Graſs, | 

ALCHITRAN. Oil of juniper, alſo the name of 
a dentrifice of Meſſue's. 

ALCHIMIA, i. e. Alchemia. 

ALCHOLLEA. A fort of animal food made of 
beef or other fleſh, pickled and dried, then boiled and 
potted for keeping. It is uſed by the weſtern Moors. 
See Philoſ. Tranf. | 

ALCHYMY. A compoſition of copper with a 


{ſmall quantity of arſenic, which mixture reſembles 
Heer. 


ALCIBIADION. i. e. Anchuſa. 
ALCIBLADIUM. i. e. Echium, and Anchuſa. 
ALCIMAD. Antimony. 

ALCIOT. i e. Alchiotl. f 


favourite ſtudy was phyſic. He is ſaid to have been 
acquainted with the Tuba Euſtachiana, perhaps be- 
cauſe he ſaid that goats reſpired by their ears. ä 

ALCOB. Sal ammoniac, alſo burnt braſs. 

ALCOCALUM. Artichoke. 1 | 

ALCOEL. i. e. Lac Actoſum, i. e. the ſolvent 
with which the philoſopher's ſtone is prepared. 

ALCOFOL. Antimony. 

ALCOHOL, or Al-ka-hol. Its an Arabian word, 
ſignifying an impalpable powder, which the Eaſtern 
women ule as a kind of paint for their faces, or other- 
wiſe as an improvement to their complexions And as 
this powder, being an impalpable one, was called al- 
cohol, this name was given to other ſubtile powders; 
ſo the ſame name was given to ſpirit of wine exalted to 
its higheſt purity and perfection. See VIN UM Apus- 
TUM. 


and water. See /ETHER., 

ALCOHOL MARTIS. It is the filings of iron 
ruſted by adding wine to them. When the whole 
is perfectly ruſted, pure ſpring water is repeatedly 
added, untilall that is urinous 1s waſhed away, and the 
remaining powder 1s the Alcohol. | 

ALCOL. Vinegar. 

ALCOLA, i. e. Aphthæ, which ſee. Paracelſus 
ſays it is the tartar or excrenient of urine, whether it 
appears as ſand, mucilage, or otherwiſe. | 

AECOLLETA.: Urine.” : 

ALCOLISMUS. Reducing any thing to powder 
by corrohon. | 

ALCONE. Braſs. 

ACOR. Burnt copper. | 
ALCORE. A fort of ſtone with ſpots reſembling 
ſilver. | | 

ALCTE. It is the name of a plant mentioned by 
Hippocrates ; Foeſius thinks it is the elder. 

ALCUBRIIT H. Sulphur. 

ALCYON. The bird called the King's-fiſher. 


 ALCYONIUM. Baſtard ſpunge. It is a ſpungy* 
plant formed on the ſea ſhore, or rather a froth of the 


tea hardened by the ſun  1t is of different ſhapes and 
colours. It is difficult to fay what the Greeks called 
by this name. Dioſcorides names five forts, viz. 

1. Alcyonium Durum. Hard baſtard ſpunge. 

2. Farrago. Called alfo favago auſtralis, alcyo- 
nium, veſſicaria marina nigr, 


3. Alcy- 


ALCMAFON. A diſciple of Pythagoras, whoſe 


It is a combination of the acetous acid, phlogiſton, 
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muſæum metallicum bononiæ, 1648, fol. 


an epithet for water. 


the alembic, and is called alembicus roftratus, i. é. 


The ſtill head is properly an alembic ; the body of the 


brot & ſal fuſionis, or ſal fixionis. Alembroth deſicca- 


ſeparation from the ores. 


called pil. aleophang. capitales & ſtomachicæ. 


word is uſed as an adjective, it ſignifies heaped, or | 


tracted, as the uterus being contraced. 


„„ 


3. Alcyonium Vermiculatum, or vermiculate. Ver- 
miculate, baſtard ſpunge. 


4. Alcyonium Stuppoſum. Lemmery calls this al- 


cyonium molle. Thready baſtard ſpunge. 

8. Alcyonium Tuberoſum. Lemmery calls this al- 
cyonium foraminoſum. Tuberoſe baſtard ſpunge. 

There are many other ſpecies ; they are calcined 
with a little ſalt as dentrifices, and are uſed to remove 
ſpots on the ſkin. | 

ALDABARAM. A name of the ſeſamoid bone 
of the great toe. See ALBADARA. 

ALDIN. ET ALDIN. HORT. FARN. i. e. 
Exact. deſcript. rarior. ver plantarum horti. 
farneſiani tobiæ aldini. Rome 1625, fol. 

ALDROV. MUS. MET. i. e. Ulifis aldrovandi 


DE QUAD BISUL. 1. e. Aldroyan- 

dus de quadrupedibus biſculcis. | 

DE QUAD. 1. e. Aldrovandus de qua- 

drupedibus digitatis. 0 | 

. DENDR. 1. e. Aldrovandi dendrolo- 

gia honon. 1668. | | 
— EXANG. i. e. Aldrovandus de ani- 

malibus exanguibus. bonon. 1642. 


DE QUAD. i. e. Aldrovandus de qua- 
drupedibus. 


ALEC, or Alech. Vitriol. 
ALECHARITH. Quickſilver. 


ALECTORIA, or Lapis AleQorius, from an, 


a cock. It is ſaid to be found in the ſtomach of a 
cock, ſome ſay of a capon after it is four years old. 
t is tranſparent, and about the ſize of a bean. 
ALECTOROLOPHUS. Yellow rattle. 
ALEFANTES, 1. e. Flos Salis. | . 
ALEIMMA. A greaſy ointment without wax to 
give it a conſiſtence. | | 


" ALEION. Copious. Hippocrates uſes this word as 


ALEIPHA. Any medicated oil. TE 

ALELAION. It is oil beat up with ſalt to apply 
to tumours, Galen frequently uſed it. | 

ALEMA. Boiled meat. 

ALEMBACI. Burnt lead. 

ALEMBIC. Quickſilver. : | 

ALEMBICUS. This word is half Arabic and half 
Greek, from the Arabic particle al ene, which is again 
derived from auCainve for anabaive, to aſcend. Seneca. 
calls it in the Latin language miliarium; in Engliſh it 
is called alembic. Before retorts were uſed ſo com- 
monly, the matter to be diſtilled was put into a veſſel 


called a body, with a head placed on it to receive the | 


vapour, whence it was conveyed by a canal, called the 
roſtrum or beak, to the receiver; this head is properly 


the beaked alembic, to diſtinguiſh it from alembicus 
cæcus, or blind alembic, which is without a canal, as 
it is to receiye dry ſubſtances that are ſublimed into it. 


alembic was placed over a fire or in hot water, 
ALEMBROTH. A Chaldee word importing the 
Key of Art; ſome explain it by ſar mercurii, or fal 
ee & artis; others ſay it is named elem- 


tum is ſaid to be the ſal tartari; hence this word ſeems 
to ſignify alcaline ſalt, which opens the bodies of me- 
tals 7 deſtroying their ſulphurs, and promoting their 
ALEM Z AD AR, i. e. Sal ammon. crud. 
ALEMZ AD AT, 1. e. Sal ammon. cru. 
ALEOPHANGINÆ PILUL A, i. e. Pil. aro- 
maticæ. Meſſue. Joined with hellebore it hath been 


' ALEOS, from ae heat. Taken as an adjective it 
ſignifies heaped, crouded, condenſed, continued; as 
a ſubſtantive, heat or warmth. 

ALEPENSIS. A fpecies of aſh-tree, which pro- 
duces manna. 


ALES. The name of a compound ſalt. When this 


crouded, or condenſed. Sometimes it fignifies con- 


cong. i. & poſtea adde acet. acerim. f6 i. Th 


ALE 


ALES CRUDUM, Crude Ales, i. e. Thoſe drops 
which often fall in the night in June. 

ALESCH, i. e. Alumen Plumoſum. 

ALETON. Meal, from & to grind. — © 
ALEURON. Meal, from «xa, to grind. Strictly it is 
the meal of wheat, though commonly applied to other ſorts. 

ALEXANDER, named Trallian, - from Tralles, a city 
of Lydia, the place of his birth. He flouriſhed in the 
ſixth century. He is the only writer of the latter ages 
who ventured to form his own plan, or who can claim 
the character of an original, He is exact in diagnoſtics, 
and his method of cure is rational. He confines himſelf 


to deſcribe and cure diſorders, and in theſe is his excel- 


lency. In his curative part he excells both Hippocrates 


(Paulus) ſee a compendium of Alexander's writings tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by Dr. Milward, Lond. 8vo. 1734. 
5 A name of the bay- tree called 

aphne. F 1 8 1 

ALEXANDRI ANTIDOTUS AUREA. Alexan- 
der's golden antidote. . Myrepſus gives the preſcription ; it 
is compoſed of animal, vegetable, and mineral ſubſtances, 
and contains about ſeventy ingredients. , 


ALEXANDRI REGIS COLLYRIUM SICCUM. 


| King Alexander's dry medicine for the eyes. It was made 


of ſaffron, celtic nard, and kennel coal. | 
ALEXANDRINA: . The: laurel of Alexandrina. 
ALEXANDRIUM EMPL. VIRIDE. A plaiſter de- 
fcribed by Celſus, made with wax, plumoſe, alum, &c. 
ALEXANTHYI, i. e. Flos #ris. | 

ALEXICACA, an antidote. | 
to repell, and zax0y evil. . | | 

. ALEXION. _ The name of a phyſician who lived in 
the time of Cicero. " 3 

ALEXIPHARMACA, Alexipharmics, from DE to 


medicines, though counter- poiſons, yet chiefly relate to 


mics are what paſs through the ſkin, or what drives the 
ſuppoſed poiſon through the pores. See SUDORIFICA, 
DIiAaPHORETICA, and ALEXITERIA, _.  . © © 

ALEXIPHARMACA, one of the names by which the 
Greeks expreſſed amulets. 


of Alexander the Great. Tl 5 
ALEXIPYRETICUM, Alexipyretos, or Alexipy- 
retum, from d to drive away, and rtl a fever. A 
remedy for a fever. - 
ALEEKIR, i. e. Elixir. 4 2; 2 
ALEXITERIA, Alexiterials, from «atv and Typlu, 
a preſervative from contagion. Hippocrates uſed the 
word alexiteria to expreſs helps or remedies; but later 


writers uſe it to expreſs remedies againſt the poiſonous 
bites of animals. | 


Aqua lactis ale xiteria. 

Alexiterial milk water. VA 

Formerly milk was uſed in preparing it, whence lactis 
in the name, but now it is made as follows, by the pharm. 
col. Lond. and is named * 5 
Ag. alex. ſimplex. | 

Simple alexiterial water, 


R fol. menth. vulg. rec. Ih fs, angelic rec. & ſummit. 
abſinth. maritim. ad Þþ i. aq. font. qs. elic, cong. iii. 

Its chief uſe is to fill up juleps and mixtures after their 
principal parts are put together. | 

Aq. alex. ſpirituoſa, 

Spirituous alexiterial water. . 

R fol. menth. vulg. rec. 5 ſs. angelic. rec. & ſummit, 
abſ. maritim. rec. ad Ziv. ſp, vini.. ten. cong. i. ellic, 
Cong. i. | | ; . 

Ag. alex. ſpirituos. cum, aceto. 

Spirituous alexiterial water with vinegar. 

R fol. menth. vulg. rec. angelic: rec. aa. Ih ſs. ſummit. 
abi. maritim. 2 iv. ſp. vini. ten. cong. i. aq. font. q's. elic. 
is is an an- 
tiſeptic ſudorific, It is ſubſtituted for the aq. theriac. 
comp. of former diſpenſatories, and the aq. epidemica, or 
plague water, of the preſent Edinb. pharmacop. The 
angelica beſt covers the diſagreeable flavour of the vine- 
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LY 


gar, therefore the BEE of it is larger in this laſt than 
a in 


and Galen. After Alexander, as celebrated, is Ægineta 


ALEXICACON, an amulet againſt poiſon, from anita | 


repel, or drive away, and @zpuaxoy poiſon. Theſe ſort of 


the cure of malignant fevers ; but from theory, alexiphar- \ 


ALEXIPPUS. The name of one of the phyſicians _ 


Abe ALG 


in the two preceding waters. Perhaps it would. he better | ALGIDA, Algid. Numb, withered, clull. 

to add the vinegar only as wanted in extemporaneous pre- | ALGODON, A name for Aminia, | 

ſcription, for it is apt to precipitate the more valuable parts | ALGOIDES. An aquatic plant with imperfect and 

of the ingredients. 4 bbermaphrodite flowers; its leaves reſemble thoſe of che al- 
Some ſay that alexipharmĩes are medicines againſt poiſon, | ga, ſo is ſuppoſed to take its name therefrom. it is alſo 

taken inwardly, and alexiterials are for poifons externally | named Equiſetum Polygonoides. Ray takes notice of 

communicated, but this diſtinction is not to be regarded. three ſpecies, but it is of no medical importance. 
Troch. alexit. | ALHAGI. The pliant thorny Syrian broom ; called 
Alexiterial troches. - | . | | alfo, agul & almagi Arabibus, geniſta Spartium ſpinoſum, 
R. zedoar. & ſerp+ v. chel. 69; aa, z iſs. cort. ente - & ſpinoſum Syriacum. 2 

rior. citri. & Sem. angelic. ai, 3 i. bol. arm. 3 fs. ſacc. It is a ſpecies of thorn ; it grows to about a cubit in 

cand. pondus totius. mucilage. gum. trag. q. ſ. f. troch, | beight ;' it bears purple coloured flowers, which are ſuc - 
ALFACTA. Diſtillation. | ceeded by pods with purple ſeeds, It is commoniy met 

 ALFADIDAM. The ſcoria of gold, iron, or copper; | with in Perſia and Meſopotamia, where the inhabitants 

alſo burnt copper. | | | gather from it a fortof manna, in grains about the fizc of 
ALFATIDA. Burnt copper, or the ſcales flying off | coriander ſeeds. The Afabians call this manna tereniabin 

| from copper. | or trangebin. Raj! Hist. | 

| ALFATIDE. Sal ammoniac, = There is another ſpecies called alhagi maurorum. 

| ALFESERA. or Alpheſera. The name of a confeQ LHANDALA, au Arabian name for the colocynth, 


— tbe — —Uc— — 


| | deſcribed by Mefſue ; from the Arabic particle al, and fe- roch. alhandal. The troches of alhandal. 

ſera, or pheſera, the root of the vitis alba. 1 R colecynth. pulv. gum arabic, tragac. bdel. ad 3 vi. aq. 

| ; ALFIiDAS. Ceruſs. | ; font, 9. f. . troch. | i 4 5 

| ALFOI. Sal ammoniac. This compoſition is as old as Meſſue, but is now not 

| ALF COSA. Tutty. | uſed. | | | 
1 ALG, called alſo Ulva, Fucus Marinus. Graſs wrack, | ALHANNA, i. e. Alana Terra. 

| wrake, ſea- weed, or graſs, and ſea-moſs. See KALt. ALHASEF,. or Aſef. A fort of puſtule called alſo 


| There are three kinds, one broad, a ſecond oblong and | hydroa. | | 
| reddiſh, and a third ſort which is white, &c. Its a fub- | ALIA SQUILLA, The prawn. | 
| | marine plant. The moſt noted ſpecies is the alga marina, | ALICA. A fort of food admired by the ancients ; it 
| which is gathered on the ſea-coaſts of Scotland and Ire- is difficult to ſay whether it is a grain or a preparation from 
| land, to be burnt into aſhes for the making of ſoap, glaſs, { ſome ſpecies thereof: many writers ſpeak of it as a fort of 
| Kc. Its leaves ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the oak tree | wheat, but upon the whole it ſeems to be a kind of meal 
in ſhape, with bladders of ſlippery matter on then. On | made into flummery, to be eaten with milk, &c. dalma- 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, a ſpecies of alga is | fius ſays that Alica is one ſort. of the chondrus of the 
\ | gathered and dried to feed oxen with. i Greeks, which was grain broken into large fragmente, or 
4 The ſeeds of the alga are more perfect than thoſe of the | rather only freed from the huſks, but not ground in a mill. 
fucuſes, for its veſſels gape when perfect, and the ſeeds | ALICES. Little red ſpots in the ſkin, which precede: 


fall out. Raii Hiſt. e | the eruption of puſtules in the ſmall pox. 
ALGA MARINA LATIFOLIA VULGATISSIMA, |} ALICORND, i. e. Unicornu. 
The common ſea-wreck. See KABL. i  ALIENATIO MENTIS, i. e. Delirium. 
ALGA MARINA POROSA. A ſpecies of ſea plant: ALIENUM. In a medical ſenſe it is any thing foreign 
called efchara. land troubleſome to the body. Sometimes it means cor- 
ALGA TINCTORIA:. Purple-ſea-wrack. rupted. 1 
ALGALI. Nitre. | AL!FORMIS, [PRocessvus] i, e. Pterygoides (Pro- 
ALGALY. An hollow leaden probe or catheter. ceſſus. ) | 
ALGAMET. Coals. © I ALIGULUS. A confection. | | 
ALGARAB, i. e. Anchilops. | - ALIELAT, or aan1z, an Arabian name for Lucina, or 
ALGAROT. See ALGEROTH: the goddeſs which the Greeks ſuppoſed to preiide over 


ALGAROTHI, [Pur vis] So called from ViQorius | child- birth. | 
Algaroth, a phyſician of Verona, and its inventor. It is ALIMA. A fort of ſand ſound in gold mines, from 
the ſame with the mercurius vitæ, which ſee, It is | which lead is obtained. | | 
only the antimoni al part of the butter of antimony, ſepa- | ALIMENTA, Aliment ; or food both ſolid and liquid: 
rated from ſome of its acid by waſhing it in water. It is | from alo, to nouriſh, It is ſuch matter as contains an 
taſteleſs, but violently. emetic, in doſes of two or three | oily, infipid, or ſweetiſh mucilage, convertible by the 
grains, It is prepared with antimony and ſublimate, or actions of the body into an alkalefecnt-glue, of which all 
by mixing water with the butter of antimony,. which pre- | our ſolids and fluids are formed, and by which their wa- 
Cipitates a white powder, &c. a ters are repaired. Next to air, food is the moſt neceſſary 
ALGATIA. Civet. ä {| thing for the preſervation of our bodies; and as on the 
ALGEDO:;. The running of a gonorrhœa ſtopping | choice thereof our health greatly depends, it is of as great 
ſuddenly after it appears. | importance to underſtand, in general, what is the pro- 
When it thus ſtops a pain reaches to the anus, or to | pereſt for our nouriſhment ;. and in particular deviations 
the teſticles, without their being ſwelled, and ſometimes | from health, what is the beſt adapred to reſtore vs. 
this pain reaches to the bladder, in which caſe there is an Our blood and juices naturally incline to a putrid acri- 
urging to diſcharge the urine, and which is with difficulty | monious quality: freſh chyle, duiy received, prevents 
paſſed, and in very ſmall quantities at a time. The pain this deſtructive tendency, and preſerves in them that 
is continued to the bladder by the urethra; to the anus by | mild albuminous Rate that alone conſiſts with health. An 
the acceleratory muſcles of the penis; and to the teſticles | animal diet affords the moſt of this bland nutritious mu- 
by the vaſa deferentia, and veficulee feminales. cilage, watery fluids dilute the too groſs parts, and carry 
In this caſe, calomel repeated fo as to purge, brings off what is become unfit for uſefulneſs. : 
back the running, and then all. difficulty from this ſymptom |; From the make of the human ſtomach, which reſem- 
ceaſes. If the pain is great, and a ſanguine plethora re- bles that of carnivorous animals; and from obſcrvations, 
quires it, bleed, and give the following | which prove that the fleſh of animals alone contains the 
R calom. ppt. gr. xv. opii. gr. i. Cond. roſar. q. ſ. f. bol. gelatinous Iymph ready prepared, which is ſuited for the 
h. ſ. ſumend. & mane proxim. capt. hauſt ſeq. recruit of our frame, it is obvious what ſort of diet is 
R infus. ſen. cum; tamarind. 3 iii. f. hauſt- Muſſtanus | the propereſt for mankind: it is only the ſmall portion of 
and Cockburn have both of: them written on this ſubject. | jelly which is. ſeparated from the farinaceous parts of ve- 
ALGEMET. Coals. | : | etables, that after being much elaborated, is converted 
ALGERLE, or Algerie. Lime. I Üinto the animal nature; yet in robuſt habits, and when 
ALGEkROTH. The fame as Algaroth, See ALGa- | ftrong exerciſe is uſed, the uſe of vegetables prevents 
ROTHI. N POT 1 both repletion and a too great tendency to an alkaleſcent 
ALGIBIC, i. e, Sulphur Vivum. | aerimony of IE ln hot climes, as well as pic 
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the conſtitutional heat of particular perſons, vegetables | 


are demanded in the largeſt portion ; in colder countries, 
and particularly in languid habits, they have but little 
ſhare in the liſt of aliments. 


Animal ſubſtances then are the propereſt food for man | 


they only contain our nutriment ready for our uſe; and they 


afford us the higheſt reliſh while our appetite continues. | 


Fiſh is an inferior kind of animal diet, and even this will 
ſate the appetite before the ſtomach is duly filled. Vege- 


tables may be eaten after either fleſh. or fiſh ; few herbs or | 
fruits ſatiate ſo much as that the ſtomach may not be filled 


with them, when it is already fatisfied with fleſh or fiſh ; 
whence it may be obſerved, that, no diet which is very 
nouriſhing can be eat to fulneſs, becauſe its nutritious 
parts are oily and ſatiating. 1 | : 
Again, health depends on a certain degree of heat in 
the body, and it is the craſſamentum of the blood that at- 
tracts and maintains it; it is alio obſerved above that ani- 
mal ſood alone contains the proper matter for our ſupplies ; 
whether then we regard the vigorous or infirm, one gene- 


ral rule directs, viz. To exceed in the uſe of animal or 


vegetable food as the preſent. habitual heat riſes or falls 
from that medium in which the individual's health con- 
fiſts. In perfect health a mixture of vegetables in ſome 
degree is generally required, for a loathing is ſoon the 
| conſequence of animal food alone; hence if not to nouriſh, 
yet to attemperate, they have their uſe : hot acrid habits 
too receive from milk and vegetables the needful for cor- 
recting their exceſſes; but, in cold, pituitous and nervous: 
habits, who want molt nouriſhment from leaſt digsſtion, 
and from the ſmalleſt quantity of food, animal diet is alone 
to be preferred. a i i 

Thus much being offered as general principles with re- 
ſpect to the matter and quality of our aliment, the valetu- 
dinarian may eaſily regulate his diet with ſome advantage 
to himſelf by an attention to the few enſuing particulars. 

In winter eat freely, but drink ſparingly; roaſt meat 1s 
to be preferred, and what is drank ſhould be ſtronger than 
at other ſeaſons : in ſummer let thirſt determine the quan- 
tity to be drank, cold ſtomachs never require much; 
boiled meats and vegetables, if not otherwiſe contradicted, 
may now be more freely uſed. 

Lax habits require the winter's diet to be continued all 
the year, and rigid ones ſhould beconfinedto that of ſummer. 

Fat people ſhould faſt at times, but the lean ſhould 
never do ſo. ; f 

Thoſe who are troubled with eructations occaſtoned by 
their food, ſhould drink but little, lay long in a morning, 
and uſe ſome unaccuſtomed exerciſe. | | 
+ The thirſty ſhould drink freely, but eat ſparingly. 

In general let moderation be obſerved, and though no 
dinner hath been had, a light ſupper is at all times to be 
preferred. | 

After very high-ſeaſoned meats a glaſs of water acidu- 
Jated with the elix. vitr. a. or in very weak ſtomachs the 
elix. vitr. d. is far more aſſiſtant to the work of digeſtion 
than the common method of taking brandy. 


See Haller's Phyſiology, on Hunger, Thirſt, Food and 


Drink; Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phylic : a- 
mong the antients what Galen. hath ſaid on diet is the 


foundation of moſt that has been publiſhed ſince on the | 


ſubject. 
ALIMUM, 1. e. Arum. 
ALINDESIS, or awd. 
ſeems to be rolling on the ground, or rather in the duſt, 
after being anointed with oil. Hippocrates ſays that it hath 
nearly the ſame effects as wreſtling. 
ALINTHIS AR, i. e. Uvulz Procidentia. 
ALIOCAB, i. e. Sal Ammoniac. | 
ALIPANOS, or Alipantos, from à neg. and wal 
z to grow fat. Any external dry remedies that have no 
fat in them. 
_ ALIPASMA, from &az:pu, to anoint. A powder which 
when mixed with oil is rubbed on the body to prevent 
 Iweating. | 
ALIPILI, from alarum pilos. Servants who. attended 
on baths were ſo called from their pulling off hairs from 
the arm-pits with tweezers. | | 
ALIP TE, from 4a:uw, to anoint. Servants of the 


A bodily exerciſe, which 


baths whoſe office was to anoint the perſons after bathing, | 


—— 
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ALISMA MAT HIOLI, i. e. Doria. 

ALISMA. A name of a ſpecies of water plantain, 
ALISMA. A name of the German leopard's bane. 

ALISTELES. Sal Ammoniac. 

ALITURA. Nutrition. 

ALKAFIAL, Antimony. 

ALKAHEST,, i. e. Alcabeſt. 13 

ALKAHEST GLAUBERI, i. e. Sales Alkalinæ. 

ALKA HOIERI, i. e. Alca Hoieri. | 

ALKAHOL, i. e. Alcokot. © 

ALKALE. The fat of a hen. 

ALKALI, i. e. Alcali. 


ALKALI FIXUM CST. J i. e, Pot-aſh, or the falt 


+ 


obtained from lixivium of the aſhes of any burnt vegeta- 


bles. See ALK ALI. 


ALKALI VOLATILE CSA. J i. e. Alcali volat. (fal.) 


See ALKALI, | 
ALKALIA. A veſſel. . 
ALK ANR], or Alcanri; a name given by Meſſue to a 
confect. | 


ALKARA, or Alcara. A cucurbit, fo called becauſe 


it is ſhaped like the cucurbita or gourd: 
ALE ARANUM, i. e. Duenec viride. 

ALK ASA. A crucible, 

ALKAUT. Mercury. 

ALKAZOAL. A crucible. . | | 

ALKEKENGI. Winter cherry: alfo called halica- 
cabum, ſolanum veſicarium, veſicaria vulg. 1 

Miller takes notice of twelve ſpecies. | | 

It is a low plant with unbranched ſtalks, heart-ſhaped 
acuminated leaves ſtanding in pairs on the joints, and 
whitiſh bell-ſhaped flowers ; the flower-cup changes intg 
a pentagonal bladder, which burſting diſcovers a red fruit 
like a Cherry, which contains a juicy pulp and many ſmall 
ſeeds. It grows wild in France, Germany and Italy, and 
thrives well in our gardens. The fruit ripens in Octo- 
ber and continues to December, when the plant dies to 
the ground. | 

Theſe cherries have an acidulous and not unpleaſant 
taſte with a bitteriſhneſs, but their covering is very bitter. 

They are diuretic, but neither heat nor irritate ; five or 
fix cherries, or an ounce of their juice, is a doſe, and if 
given in the ſtrangury from cantharides, a ſpeedy relief 
is obtained, 3 ii. of the berries infuſed in a pint of water 
is extolled in the jaundice : but they are rarely called for 
ia the Engliſh practice., | | 

ALKERNES. See CHERMEs: A confect made of the 
Juice of kermes berries, &c. is thus named; it was in- 
vented by Meſſue. | | g 

ALKERVA. An Arabian name for the palma chriſti, 
and alſo for the ol. ricini. | | . 

ALKES. Burnt braſs, | 111 | 

ALKE TRAN. An Arabian name for the oil of cedar. 
See CFEDRIA. 


ALKIAN. The ſpirit which digeſts food, nouriſhes 


and ſupports man, 
ALEKEIBRIC, Alchibric, Alchibert, Algibic, Alkibic, 
Alchabric, Alkibrie, according to ſome, the ſulphur vi- 


vum is meant by theſe words; but others ſay they ſignify 


an incombuſtible ſulphur. : 

ALKIMIA, i. e. Alchemia. 

ALEIN. Pot-afh. | 

ALEIR. Smoke of coal. 

ALRITRAM. Tar. 

ALKOL, i. e. Alcohol. | 
ALKOSOR. Camphor. PALL 3 
ALKI PLUMBI. It ſeems to be the face. Saturni. 
ALLA, Ale. The antient Saxons called it ael, as do 
the Danes now. The Germans firft invented and brought 
it into uſe. | | 


Ale is diſtinguiſhed from beet, by the bt being freſh, 
or new, and the other kept until the remaiving gas fyl-. 


veſtre is deſtroyed, or incorporated with the liquor, fo ag 
to loſe its elaſticity, or atleaſt a part of E 
Beer is called by the Latins cereviſia, 

cauſe corn, of which Ceres is the goddeſs, is its princi- 
pal ingredient ; alſo liquor Ceraris, the liquor of Ceres x 
vinum hordeaceum, barley wine; „mum regionum ſep- 
tentrionalium, becauſe it is drank inſtead of wine by 115 
northern people. | 


from cerere, be- 


Ale 


— —— 
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Ale is flatulent, and ſo ſometimes produces cholics, and 
the cholera morbus ; it is aceſcent, but it does not produce 
calcareous diſeaſes, as is aſſerted by many. It is obſerved 
that thoſe who drink ale conſtantly, are ſtronger than 
thoſe who drink wine, and that thoſe who do not drink 
any ſtrong liquors cannot labour ſo well as thoſe who | 


do; but this does not appear to be the truth : men 
in health, and accuſtomed to toil, but who never drink 
any ftrong liquors, undergo the moſt fatigue, and live 
longer than thoſe who daily uſe them. Cordials are only 
deſigned for the infirm, and to fit the healthy for extra- 
ordinary exertions ; but as they occaſionally may enable 
the vigorous to execute great undertakings, they alſo pro- 
portionably deſtroy the power of nature, and cauſe a pre- 
mature old age. A conſtant uſe of wine, ale, &c. keeps 
up a conſtant fever, in moſt who uſe them freely, by 


* 


which, deſtruction is ſurely the conſequence, though ſome- 


what ſlower than the generally confeſſed poiſons. 

I malt liquor, of any degree of ſtrength, is become 
flat and tartiſh, as it is uſed, it ſhould be drawn out of the 
caſk into a jug, in which as many drams of- powdered 
chalk is put as there are to be pints of liquor, thus a new 
ferment will be raiſed, a ſprightly taſte will be reſtored 
to the liquor, and its acidity will be deſtroyed. 

Tart liquors of this kind are apt to produce a dyſury, 
ſtrangury, or a gonorrhea, in which caſes, give the per- 
ſon ſo complaining, a ſmall quantity of brandy. 

Ale being in ſome countries cheaper than wines, hath 
occaſioned it to be medicated for the ſame purpoſes as wines 
ſo treated ; and there are two ways of impregnating malt 
liquors with medicinal ſubſtances ; firſt, by macerating 
the ingredients in the ale, after it is duly fermented ; ſe- 
- condly, by adding them to the liquor while it 1s ferment- 
ing, that by the power of fermentation the medicinal vir- 
tues may more fully be extracted; nutmeg, for inſtance, 


one dram of it powdered, will flavour a large vat of fer- 


menting ale, but when the fermentation ceaſes, it flavours 


but a very ſmall quantity. 


This is an agreeable bitter, and far preferable to any of | 


the purls. SON | 
Cereviſia amara. 1 = 
R rad. gent. cort. limon. rec. ad 3̃ iv. piper, long. 2 i. 
cerevis. long. i. infund, ſine. calor. . | 
Cereviſia antiſcorb. Rs 
R fol. cochl. hort. rec. m. viii. raſs. guaiac, 7 i. ſenn. 
coriand. z ii. fol. ſenn. 3 ſs. infund. in corevis. recent, du- 
rant. formentat. : 
Of theſe medicated ales 55 ſs. may be taken night and 
morning. DP 
ALLABOR. Lead. | f 
ALLABROT. A ſort of factitious ſalt. 
ALLANTOID ES, i. e. Allantois. 


ALLANTOIS, from aug, a ſauſage or hog's pud- 


ding, becauſe in ſome brutes it is long and thick. It is 
alſo called Alantoides, and the urinary membrane. It is 
one of the membranes called the ſecundines. | 
Some aflert, and others deny, the exiſtence of this 
membrane in the human ſpecies. Dr. Hale ſays, if you 
firſt find the hole whence the urine came forth, if the al- 
lantois is too much torn, you may blow up this membrane 


with a pipe, to its full dimenſions, and thus you can ſe- 


parate much of it from the chorion. De Greaf ſays, that 
all the membranes of the ſecundines will appear diſtinct 
by blowing, with a pipe, into a hole made through the 
chorion ; and that the allantois is no where perforated by 
the funis umbilicalis, for the funis does not paſs through 
any of the membranes, it only adheres to the inſide of the 
ainnios. Dr. James ſays, that the allantois, or urinary 
membrane, does not cover the whole foetus, but only that 
part of it which reſpects the chorion, and does not he on 
the placenta ; for the allantois cannot be extended any far- 
ther than to the edge of the placenta, where the amnios 
and chorion are ſo cloſely joined by fibres, that no mem- 
brane can come between them, wherefore the allantois is 
not every where faſtened to the chorion, and conſequently 
is not of the ſame ſhape as the other membranes. 

This membrane contains the urine that is diſcharged 
from the bladder, what paſſes from the bladder into the 
urachus cannot, in a natural ſtate, return by it. There 
have been inſtances of perſons diſcharging their urine at 
the navel. | | 
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The liquor may be forced from the bladder to the al- 
lantois by fitting a pipe to it, and from the allantois to the 
bladder. If you raiſe the allantois a little, and ſqueeze it 
with the hand, you force the liquor into the bladder and 
through the penis. | 5 | 
3 3 artery nor vein can be difcovered in this mem- 

brane. | ; . | 
Whether or no any anatomiſts have ever demonſtrated 
this membrane, not any of them have given a diſtin 
figure of it; all the engravings which are deſigned to re- 
preſent it, are too incorrect to afford us a diſtinct idea. 
See on this ſubject what Dr. Hales hath inſerted in the 
Philoſ. 'Tranf. abr. vol. iv. and Monſ. Littre in the Mem. 
Acad. des Sciences, 1701. e | 
ALLARINOCH. Lead, 
ALLELUJA: Wood ſorrel. 
ALLENCE. Tin. 
| ALLIAR ARIS. A term uſed in preparing the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone, to ſignify philoſophical copper, which is 
alſo called water of mercury, white copper, and many 
other names | | 

ALLIARIA. Sauce alone, or jack by the hedge ; alſo 

called pes aſſininus, and heſperis allium. | 

This plant hath roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, ſlightly indented 
leaves, and firm upright ſtalks, on the tops of which, and 
in the boſoms of the leaves, come forth cluſters of white 
flowers, followed by oblong bivalvous pods full of black 
ſeeds. It is biennial, grows in ſhady waſte places, and in 

hedges and flowers in May. 
| The leaves are ſomewhat acrid, and of a garlic ſmell, 
on drying they loſe much of their ſcent, and alſo of their 
taſte. Its medical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the onion 
tribe, but is not much in uſe. | 

ALLICOLA. A name of Petroleum. 

ALLIGATURA. Scribonius Largus uſes this word 

for a ligature or bandage. | | 

ALLII fIxrvus.] See ALLIuN 

ALLIO ſ[Oxym. Ex.] See ALL1Um. 

ALLIO [SYR. Ex.] See ALLIUM. 

ALLIO FRASSUM. Viper's garlic. | 

ALLIOTICUM, from ai, to alter or vary; an al- 

terative medicine. : | 
ALLIUM. Common garlic. Called alſo, from its 
antiputreſcent property, theriaca ruſticorum. | 
| It hath long and graſs-like leaves, a ſingle ſtraight hollow 
ſtalk, bearing on the top a cluſter of ſmall white flowers, 
each of which is followed by a fruit about the ſize of a 
pea, full of dark coloured roundiſh ſeeds. The roots are 
| bulbous, of an irregular roundiſh ſhape, with ſeveral 
fibres at the bottom ; each root is compoſed of a number 
of ſmaller bulbs, called cloves of garlic, incloſed in one 
common coat. It grows wild in Italy, Sicily, and other 
warm countries ; but in England it is raiſed in gardens 
from ſeed. 
Miller and Dale enumerate eleven or twelve ſpecies. 
The roots are the part uſed in medicine ; their virtues 


conſiſt of a very acrid putreſcent volatile ſpirit, the prin- 


cipal effect of which is to warm and ſtimulate the folids, 
attenuate viſcid humours, and to reſiſt putrefaction. Ap- 
plied to the ſkin they excite inflammation there, and ſome- 

times raiſe bliſters ; they are uſed as a ſtimulating epithem 
applied to the ſoles of the feet, in the low ſtage of acute 
diſtempers, for raiſing the pulſe and relieving the head. 
Sydenham fays that garlic excels all other applications for 
occaſioning a derivation from the head in tevers of any 
kind; and he further obſerves, that the efficacy of garlic 
thus applied, 1s more ſpeedy than that of cantharides, and 
this without the objection of a diſſolution of the juices 
being endangered, as when the common bliſtering plaifter 
is applied. The following is the method of making and 
applying this ſort of cataplaſm. 

Cataplaſm ex allio. | 

R allium. ret. cont. & mices panis albi. ad. p. æq. acct. 
ae e q- ſ. f. catapl. plantis pedis. applic. & repet. omn. 
noct. 

Sometimes this cataplaſm cauſes much pain, but this 
would not happen if it was removed as ſoon as an inflam- 
mation appeared, and immediately after another cataplaſm 
of bread and milk was to ſupply its place. | 

The cloves of freſh garlic are bruifed, and applied to 


0 wriſts as a cure of agues; and to the bend for the 
arm 
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arm to cure the tooth-ach ; held in the hand they relieve 


hiccoughing; beat with common oil into a poultice, they 
reſolve ſluggiſh humours ; and if laid on the navels of | 
children, they deſtroy worms in. the inteſtines. 


If garlic is taken inwardly, its action manifeſts itſelf | 


through the whole habit, the breath, urine, and the mat- 
ter of perſpiration are all ſcented with it. If cows hap- 
pen to eat the leaves of garlic their milk will be ſtrongly 
impregnated with its flavour. | | 

In cold phlegmatic habits it is highly uſeful by its cor- 
roborant, expectorant, and diuretic effects; in humoural 
aſthmas it gives relief when the patient is oppreſſed with 
viſcid phlegm. In theſe inſtances the oxymel and ſyrup 
are excellent forms for adminiſtering it. The vinegar 
and honey coincide with the intention of garlic, as a 5 
tergent and deobſtruent in diſorders of the breaſt. 


Ox;mel ex allio. 
R rad. allii. rec. inciſ. 7 iſs. ſem. carui & foeniculi. D. 
4a. 3 ii. mel. brit. 7 x. acet. acerim. ths. 
Pour the vinegar, boiling hot, upon the garlic and 
ſeeds, and cover them immediately, when cold, ſtrain, 


then difſolve the honey in the ſtrained liquor by means of 


a water bath. Some prefer this medicine, when prepared 
with a dulcified mineral acid, inſtead of vinegar, for the 


vinegar contains a portion of viſcid matter ſimilar to that | 


which offends in aſthmas, &c, beſides, the mineral acid 


covers the offenſiveneſs of garlic more than vinegar does. 


Syrupus ex allio. 


R allium. rec. incis. {6 ii. aq. font. bullient. I ii. Ma- 
cerate theſe in a cloſe veſſel for twelve hours, then in a 


gentle heat diflolve a proper quantity of ſugar in the | 


ſtrained liquor to make a ſyrup. This is an alternative 
for the oxymel, and may be uſed when the honey diſa- 
rees. 
w Hoffman ſays, that if the cloves of freſh garlic are boiled 
in milk, they are one of the beſt anthelminthics; but the 
beſt way of taking garlic is in the form of a pill or a bolus. 
In hot vilious conſtitutions garlic is improper, for where 
there is irritation and acrimony already, it produces flatu- 
lence, head-ach, thirſt, heat, and other inflammatory 
ſymptoms: a free uſe of it ſoon promotes the piles in ha- 
bits diſpoſed thereto. 

In drying this root it loſes , ths of its weight, but freſh 
or dry it equally gives out its virtues to boiling water, vi- 
negar, or brandy ; and an infuſion in the latter is highly 
uſeful to relieve or prevent uneaſineſs in the ſtomach and 
bowels from a gouty cauſe. 


Infuſio allii. Infuſion of garlic. 


R Rad. allii rec. inciſ. J ii. ſp. vin. gal. fi. m. cochl. 
magn. vel. ii. h. ſ. ſumed. vel bis in die. 

Garlic ſhould never be boiled; its virtues reſides in an 
oil that eaſily evaporates in a boiling heat, and thus leaves 
it quite inert. This oil is ſmall in quantity, but very 
active; it is yellowiſh and ropy: but the juice may be 
inſpiſſated into an extract by a gentle heat. 

Rectified ſpirit of wine digeſted on dry garlic roots, ex- 
tracts its virtues more readily, and more perfectly, than 
either water or vinegar. 

ALLIUM ALPINUM. Spotted ramſons. 

ALLIUM AGNINUM. Spotted ramſons. 

ALLIUM GALLICUM. A name of the portulacca ; 
and (perhaps through miſtake) it is writ by ſome as a 
name of the inula ruſtica. | 

ALLIUM LATIFOLIUM LILIFLORUM. A ſpe- 
cies of moly. | 2 

ALLIUM HOLMENSO, | 

MAXIMUM, (The names of different 
SPHARICEO, { ſorts of leeks. 
SYLVESTRE, | 
ALLIUM MONTANUM. Spotted ramſons. | 
ALLIUM MONTANUM LATI- Species of gar- 
FOLIUM MACULATUM, | lic, under the 
ALPINUM, title of ophioſ- 
AGNINUM, corodon. 
LY N 


ALLOBROGICUM VINUM: A ſort of avuffets 
wine produced in Savoy and Dauphin. 
ALLOCHOOS, one who talks deliriouſly. 


ALLCEOSIS, or hay ove by proper means front 


ALLCEOTICOS, ſickneſs to health. | 
ALLOGNOON, from «Mx; another, and y, to 


know. To be delitious, or to conceive of things diffe- 


rent from what they really are. 

ALLOPHASIS; from «x, another; and pa, to 
ſpeak. A delirium, or to ſpeak of things different from 
what they are. Hippocrates often expreſſes light-headed, 
by the word axnc@arvorres. |; 


ALMA, aa, water; and the firſt motion of a ftetus 


to free itſelf from its confinement. 
ALMABRI. A fone like amber. 
ALMAG. The abbreviation of almageſtum, 
ALMAGER, i. e. Sinopis, or rubrica ſinopica. 
ALMAGRA, the bolum cuprum : alſo a name for the 


white ſulphur of the chemiſts. 


ALMAKANDA. Litharge. 

ALMAKIST. Litharge. 

ALMANDINA, a ſpecies of garnet. 

ALMARAGO. Coral. 

ALMARCAB. Litharge. 

ALMARCARIDA. Litharge of ſilver. 

ALMARC AT. The ſcoria of gold. 

ALMARGEN. Coral. 

ALMARKASITA. Mercury. - | 

ALMARTACK. Powder of litharge. 

ALMATATICA. Copper. | 

ALMECASIDE, or Almechaſide. Copper. 

ALMELILETU. A word uſed by Avicenna, to ex- 
preſs a preternatural heat leſs than that of a fever, and 
which may continue after recovery. 

ALMENE, i. e. Sal lucidum; alſo fal gemmæ. 
 ALMETAT. Seoria of gold. 3 

ALMISA. Mouik. 

ALMISADAR, or Almiſadir, or Almizadar, or Al- 
mizadir. Prepared ſal ammoniac. h 

ALMISARUB. Earth. | e 

ALMIZADIR. Prepared ſal ammoniac, alſo verde- 

riſe. g 
: ALMYZA. An Arabian name for quicklime. 

ALMYZINTHRA, ſuppoſed to ſignify quicklime. 
This word often occurs in Myrepſus: - 

ALNEC. Tin. | 

ALNERIC, i. e. Sulphur vivum; ' | | 

ALNUS. The alder-tree, of which Miller enumerates 
ſeven or eight ſpecies. The forts known in medicine are 
the following, but. are rarely if ever uſed in the preſent 
practice. On, | | 

ALNUS, and Alnus rotundi folia glutinoſa viridis. The 
common alder tree. 1 

ALNUS NIGRA vel Frangula. The black alder. 

The common alder is tall and coniferous, grows in 
watery places, with little branches; its leaves are clam- 
my, the bark is of a blackiſh brown, and the wood is 
reddiſh. | | 

All the parts of this tree are aftringent and bitter, the 
bark is the molt aſtringent ; a decoction of it hath cured 
agues, and is often uſed to repel inflammatory humours 
in the throat. 

The black, or berry bearing alder, is alſo found in 
moiſt woods, it is rather of the ſhrub kind. The inner 
yellow bark of the trunk or root given to 3 i. vomits, 
purges, and gripes, but joined with aromatics it operates 
more agreeably ; but an infuſion, or decoction of it in 
water, inſpiſſated to an extract, acts yet more mildly. 
The berries of this ſpecies of alder are purgative, they 
are not in uſe under their own name, but are often ſub. 
ſtituted for buckthorn berries ; to diſcover which, obſerve 
that the berries of the black alder have a black ſkin, a 
blue juice, and two ſeeds in each of them ; whereas the 
buckthorn berries have a green juice, and commonly 
four ſeeds. | | x 

ALOE, a plant which affords the purging gum of the 


ſame name; all the ſpecies, of which Miller enumerates 


thirty-ſeven, have thick fat leaves, like thoſe of the houſe- 
leek, but much larger, e . two or three feet higher, 
| | the 
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the inſpiſſated juice of the whole plant is gum aloe. An 
erroneous notion prevails, of the aloe plant blowing but 
once in an hundred years; any ſkilful gardener makes 
them flower at any time by ſetting them in a bed of tan- 
ner's bark. The beſt is faid to grow in India, but all 
Aſia produces excellent plants; in moſt warm climes they 
are produced, as in the Weſt-Indies, &c. It is reported 
that Alexander landing on the iſland of Succotora, in one of 
his expeditions, took notice of the aloe plant, and from 
that it was brought into uſe. 
Of the gum we have three kinds in the ſhops. 
1. Aloe ſuccotrina vel zocotorina, ſuccotrine aloes. 
It is imported from the iſland Suceotora, in the Indian 
ocean, wrapped in: ſkins ; it is obtained from the aloe 
ſocotrina anguſti folia ſpinoſa flora purpures. It is bright 


on its ſurface, and of a reddiſh colour with a purple caſt, 


but when powdered it is of a golden hue; it is hard and 
friable in very cold weather, but in ſummer it ſoftens very 
eaſily betwixt the fingers. It is extremely bitter, and alſo 
accompanied with an aromatic flavour, but not ſo much 
as to cover its diſagreeable taſte. Its ſcent is rather agree 
able, being ſome what ſimilar to that of myrrh. - 

2. Aloe hepaticz, vel aloe Barbadenſis. Ihe com- 
mon, or Barbadoes, or hepatic aloes. The beſt is 
brought from Barbadoes in large gourd ſhells, an infe- 
rior ſort in pots, and the worſt in caſks. It is darker 
coloured than the ſuccotrine, and not ſo bright ; it is al- 
ſo drier, and more compact, though ſometimes the ſort 
in caſks is ſoft and clammy ; to the taſte it is intenſely 
bitter and nauſeous, being almoſt totally without that a- 
roma which is obſerved in the ſuccotrine ; to the ſmell it 
is ſtrong and diſagreeable. | 

3. Aloe caballina, vel aloe guinenſis, horſe aloes. It 
is not eaſy to believe, as is generally reported, that this is 


only the more impure part of the Barbadoes aloe, becauſe 


the difference does not conſiſt in the purity, but in the 
quality. It is very diſtinguiſhable from both the others by 
its ſtrong rank ſmell; in other reſpects it ſe agrees with 
the Barbadoes ſpecies as to be often ſold for it. Some- 
times its purity and clearneſs are ſuch, that they cannot 
diſtinguiſh it from the ſuccotrine aloe; but either its of- 
fenſive ſmell, or its want of the aromatic flavour, be- 
trays it. 0 1 
The general nature of theſe three kinds are the ſame, 
ſo may all be conſidered in the following as one, their par 
ticular differences only conſiſt in the different proportions 
of gum to their reſin, and in the flavours they poſſeſs, 
which renders them more or leſs diſguſtful for internal 
uſe. From their intenſe bitterneſs they have received the 
name of fel naturz. | | 
Aloes conſiſt of a ſmall portion of refin, and a large 
one of gummy matter; to ſeparate which, boil four ounces 
of aloes in a quart of water, until it is diſſolved; let this 
ſolution ſtand in a cool place all the night, by which time 
the reſin will be depoſited at the bottom of the veſſel, the 
um continuing in its diſſolved ſtate, but by evaporation 
Is recovered in a ſolid form. Twelve ounces of the Barba- 


does aloes yields nearly four ounces of reſin, and eight of 
a gummy extratt. The ſame quantity of the ſuccotrine 
yields three ounces of reſin, and nearly nine of gummy 
extract; and the horſe aloes two ounces of reſin, and nine 


of gummy extract. 


The aloes may be purified by ſolution in water, and an 
evaporation ſo immediately after, that the reſin may not 


have time to ſettle. Se, | 
When the reſin ſettles from the watery decoction of the 

aloes, the impurities ſubſide therewith, and are to be ſe- 

parated by diſſolving the reſin in ſpirit of wine; then after 


a due ſeparation of the ſolution from its ſediment, the reſin 


is to be reſtored by evaporating the ſpirit with a gentle 
heat. | | 

The reſin of aloes hath but very little ſcent, that from 
the ſuccotrine hath very little taſte, from the Barbadoes a 
ſlight bitter, and from the horſe ſpecies ſomewhat more of 
the aloetic flavour. 

The gummy extracts are leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
aloes ; that of the Barbadoes ſmells rather ſtronger than 
that of the ſuccotrine, but in taſte is leſs ungrateful than 
it; that of the ſuccotrine bath very little ſmell, and is 
ſcarcely unpleaſant to the taſte ; that of the horſe aloes 
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hath a rank ſmell, but its taſte is not worſe than that of 
the ſuccotrine. 980 5 

In the reſinous part confifls the vulnerary and balſamic 
qualities, hence for external uſes the Barbadoes is the 
beſt; internally, however prepared, it hath very little 
cathartic power. Jn the gummy extract reſides the pur- 
gative, and all the ofher qualities, The gum of the ſuc- 
cotrine aloes purges more, and with preater irritation, 
than the gum of the Barbadoes; the former is therefore 
to be preferred where a ſtimulus is required, as when the 
menſes are to be excited, the latter may be preferred for 
common purges. Of all the known purges this gum is 
almoſt, if not quite, alone in being friendly to the ſto- 
mach; ſome are eaſily moved by it, others not; ſome- 
times it operates immediately, and its effects ceaſe, as is 
common with other purges ; and ſometimes it produces 
no ſenſible effect with the firſt doſes, but when it docs 
anſwer, it continues the effect longer than any other pur- 
gative, keeping the body ſoluble during ſeveral days, and 
it does not induce a coſtiveneſs after its purging effects 
are over; hence a good ſolution in coſtive habits. In 
{mall doſes twice a day it occafions a conſiderable irrita- 
tion about the anus, and ſometimes a diſcharge from the 
bæmorrhoidal veſſels, hence it is an excellent remedy, when 
uſed to relieve nervous diforders, we would promote ſuch 
an evacuation; when this effect is not the conſequence of 
ſmall doſes, they cleanſe the firſt paſſages, attenuate viſcid 
humours in the remote parts, warm the habit, and pro- 
mote the ſecretions. When vapours diſturb the phiegma- 
tic and ſedentary by aſcending into the head, this drug is 
peculiarly proper; cacheCtic habits, and oppreſſions in the 
ſtomach from viſcid crudities, when cauſed by irregula- 
rity, are ſingularly relieved by it. It is powerfully anti- 
ſeptic, and in common with bitters and purgatives, is an 
anthelminthic. In all diſeaſes of the nervous tribe, aloes 
is the propereſt purge ; and the beſt preparations for this 

urpoſe are the pil. ruth, or the tinct. ſacra ſpirituoſa. 
ts efficacy in the jaundice is very conſiderable, it pro- 
motes an appetite, and ſor this end the vin. aloet. alk, is 
peculiarly beneficial. It is a ſuccedaneum to the bile, and 
is neceſſary in all cafes where the bile is defective either 
in quantity or quality. | 

Aloes purges in flatulent cold habits where there is a0 
inflammation ; but when the blood is inflamed, the belly 
very coſtive, the urine high coloured, then it produces no 
ſuch effect: on the contrary, the oftener this medicine is 
repeated in this latter habit of body, the more aſtringent 
it will prove. In hot, bilious conſtitutions, it is injurious 
by heating the blood, and inflaming the bowels ; in ſuch 
habits, if it is required, it will be neceflary to mix a 
ſmall quantity of nitre with each doſe, or to ule the elix. 
proprietalis vitriolicum. In diſpoſitions to the gravel, as 
well as during the paſſage thereof from the kidnies thro” 
the ureter, aleotic purges are improper. 

The doſe of crude aloes, or of the gummy extract, may 
be from gr. x. to zi. 8 £ 
Alcaline falts leſſen the purgative quality of aloes ; and 
long boiling quite deſtroy it. | | 

This gum is ſometimes adulterated with acacia, at others 
with gum arabic. - 

Accompanied with heat, the crude aloes may be all dii- 
ſolved in water, but when it is cold, it lets fall its reſin. 
A mixture of pure water two parts, and proof ſpirit one- 
part, perfectly diſſolves it without heat; but rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine diſſolves it moſt ſpeedily. If water or 
wine is the menſtruum, the aloes becomes tenacious, and 
diſſolve ſlowly; in this caſe, white ſand ſhould be well 
mixed with the c aloes, before being added to theſe 
laſt mentioned fluids. 

Cloves cover the offenſiveneſs of aloes the moſt per- 
fectly, but their heat admits not of a due quantity being 
uſed for this purpoſe. The canella alba anſwers tolerably, 
and without any inconvenience ; but ſome prefer the cat- 
ſia caryophyllata for this purpoſe. | 

The following are the principal preparations of alocs: 


Elix. aloe. The elixir of rho.” 


R Tin&, myrrh. i ii. aloe ſuccot, & eroc. anglic. ad 
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nary properties, and ſo named it the elixir of property 


not diſſolve near the 


ALO 


This was called elix. proprietatis, and was the elix. | 


prop. of Paracelſus, who attributed to it very extraordi- 


to man. The original method of preparing it is improved 
in the above preſcription ; for if myrrh, aloes, and ſaffron. 
are digeſted together, the menſtruum will ſoon fate itſelf 
with the aloes and ſaffron, ſo as ſcarce to take up any of 
the myrrh, whilſt a tincture already extracted from myrrh, 
readily diſſolves the aloes and ſaffron in a large quan- 
tity» das“ 


The doſe to children may be from gt. x. ad xl. and to 
adults to a tea ſpoonful. 


| 
l 
i 


The pil. ruffi, and this elixir, may be ſubſtituted for | 
each other. 


Elix. proprietatis vitriolicum. The vitriolic elixir of property. 


R Myrrh. pulv. 3 ii. aloe. ſuccot. J i. croc. anglic. 3 ſs. 
ſpirit. vitriol. dulc. Þ iſs. m. digere, 6 dies in B. A. 

The mineral acid, as uſed formerly, precipitated the 
ingredients; but when this acid is previouſly combined 


with the vinous ſpirit, it neither precipitates them, nor 
reſtrains the diſſolving power of the vinous ſpirit. In hot 


conſtitutions, and weakneſs of the ſtomach, this is pre- 
ferable to the elixir aloe. | 


Tinct. alcetica volatile, The volatile aloetic tincture. 


R Spec. hier. picr. 3 i. ſpt. ſal ammoniac dulc. vel ſpt. 
ſal. ammon. cum calx viv. fact. 15 i. m. f. tinct. 

This is an elegant preparation of its kind, requiring 
very little, if any aſſiſtance, from aromatics, to render it 
agreeable to the palate ; the ſpirit abating the offenſi ve- 
neſs of the aloes, and the aloes ſheathing the pungency of 
the ſpirit. The ſpt. ſal ammon. cum fal tart. fact. does 
quantity of aloes that the ſpirits pre- 
{cribed do. | 


Vinum aloeticum alkalinum. 


R Sal. tart. ſs, aloe ſuccot. croc. anglic. & myrrh. 
ad 7 i. ſal ammon. crud. 3 vi. vin. alb. mont. tþ ii. m. 

Let theſe be macerated cold for a week, then the clear 
liquor may be poured off for uſe. If the myrrh and ſaffron 
are macerated firſt, and after them the reit of the ingre- 


tained. 


This is the elix. proprietatis of Helmont, with ſome 
little alteration. It is a better ſtomachic than the elixir of 
aloes, for which it may be uſed ; it is more effectual too 
in promoting the ſecretions ; and, with good advantage, 
it is adminiſtered to promote the urinary diſcharge, and to 


cleanſe the kidnies, and, in moſt reſpects, excels the elixir 
of aloes. 


The doſe is from 3 i. to 3 iii. 

Other preparations, whoſe principal ingredient is aloes, 
are the HIERA PickA, which fee ; the tinctura ſacta, 
{ee SACRA (TINnCT) ; the pil. ruffi, feeRuxx1(P11.); and 
the pil. aromaticæ, ſee AROMATIC (PII.) 

f this kind too are the famed Scotch pills, and Hoo- 
per's female pills. They ſeem to be no other than the 


aloes rolled up with what gives them their peculiar ſcent. 
ALOE PURGANS. See ALos. 


ALOE AROMATIC, i. e. Agallochum. 

ALOE LIN. i. e. Agallochum. 

ALOE 4, ſeu Aloe Paluſtris, i. e. Aizoon. 

ALOE BRASILIENSIS, i. e. Caraguata. 

ALOE PALUS'TRIS, ſee Aizoox and ALOIDES. 

ALCEDARIA. Compound purging medicines, ſo 
called from having aloes as one ingredient. 

ALOGOTROPHIA, from , diſproportionate, 


= rip, to nouriſh, Unequal nouriſhment, as in the 
rickets. | 


ALOHAR. Quickſilver. 
ALOHOC. | Quickſilver. 
ALOID. The abbreviation oftaloidaria. 


dients are added, a more perfect medicine will be ob- 


called aloe paluſtris, 


aizoon paluſtris, militaris aizoides 
and ſtratioteg. me ; : 


3 


| 


— 


— 


dapted to this caſe. 


* 
5 


A L O 


Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the aloe, it grows in waters 
and on watery grounds; the leaves and flowers are al- 
ways above the water. It is met with in ſeveral parts of 
England, and flowers from June to. Auguſt. | 

Maar ſhew the fibres; which are its roots, for 
worms. They put them in bottles of water to make them 


appear thicker, 


ALOMBA. Lead. 
ALOOC. Lead. 


'  ALOPECES. (Lat. Vulpes), The muſcles called 


Pſoæ. | 5 
ALOPECIAS OPPIANI. The ſea fox. 
ALOPECIA, the Alling off of the hair, from, «urn, 


a fox, becauſe the fox is ſubject to a diſtemper that reſem- 
bles it. When the bald part is ſmooth and winding, like 
the track of a ſerpent, it is called ophiaſis; but the general 
name of all the different appearances of bald places is area, 


which name is taken from the area in a garden, which is a 


ſpot on which nothing grows. 


Theſe diſorders ſeem to have been more common among 


the ancients than they are in our days. Celſus ſays that 


the alopecia comes at any age, but the N only affects 
| infants ; and Sennertus obſerves, that t 


mon to all ages, though they are moſt frequently met 


ey both are com- 


with in childhood, and often ſucceed the tinea, achores, 
and favi. 

The cauſe is a faulty humour that deſtroys, the roots of 
the hair, and that ſometimes only perverts the humour 
that nouriſhes them, in which caſe the hairs turn white, 
yellow, &c. according to the different quality of the mor- 
bid humour. Galen fays, that eating muſhrooms may 
cauſe that bad quality in the humours which produces theſe 
diſorders ; and alſo that malignant and contagious diſeaſes 
of various kinds may produce the ſame effect. | 

The alopecia ſpreads itſelf on the beard, as well as on 
the hairy ſcalp, and is irregularly formed. The ophiaſis 
uſually begins at the back part of the head, and creeps a- 
bout the breadth of two fingers, till it hath extended its two 
heads to both the ears, and ſometimes to the forehead, till 


both heads meet in one. The ophias ſeems to be more 


malignant than the alopecia, ſince that in it not wy the 


| roots of the hair, but alſo the cuticle is corroded as far as 


the roots reach; the ſkin alſo changes its colour, and is 


ſometimes pale, at others darker coloured, and if pricked, 
a ſerous blood ifſues out. 


Theſe diſorders differ from the tinea ; in the latter the 
excoriations, and exulcerations are deeper, and often the 


hair does not grow again. 


In infants theſe diſorders commonly go off as age ad- 
vances ; but in adults, the cure, eſpecially of the ophiag, 
is very difficult. If the part does not grow red with iric- 
tion a cure is vainly attempted ; but in proportion as a red- 
neſs appears readily on rubbing the part, the cure may be 
expected to be eaſy and ſoon effected. If a leproſy is the 
cauſe, the caſe is incurable. The beſt prognoſtic is when 
hairs begin to puſh out on the edges of the areas. 

As to the cure, if any other diſeaſe attends, begin by re- 
moving it, which done, it often falls out that the alope- 


cia, &c. vepending thereon is removed alſo. Before the 


hair falls off, if figns of the approaching diſeaſe attend, 
gentle repellents and corroborants may be uſed ;. but if 


the diſeaſe is formed, repellents muſt be omitted, the 


head muſt be ſhaved, then waſhed with lye in which is in- 
fuſed the abrotanum polytricham, and ſuch like herbs, 
after which let the part be rubbed with. a flannel or other 
coarſe cloth until the ſkin grows red ; this done, applica- 


tions of muſtard, white lilly roots, nitre, tar, the aſhes f 


ſouthernwood may be directed, as the preſcriber's in- 
tention ſeems moſt likely to be anſwered by one or the 
other. | 


The topics uſed in the achores (which ſee) are well 2 


= 


Begin with the milder applications and proceed gradu- 
ally, as diſcretion admits. If the ſkin grows more red or 


is more eaſily made ſo by rubbin Ge moderate the 
ALOIDES, water aloes, or freſh water ſoldier ; alſo | 


applications; the milder ſort of dreſſings may continue 
all the day and night; but the more active only until the 


ſkin is ſenſibly affected by them. Ste CELSUs, SENNER- 
rus. 


Al O- 


ALP 


ALOPECUROS; from &>unnt a fox, and ha a tail; 
fox tail. Alſo called gramen alopec, ſpica brevi, and 
gramen ſpicatitomentoſum. | 

It is. a tender herb, with a ſhort ſpike reſembling a 
fox's tail, white and thin; the ſtalks have many joints, 
and are beſet with graſs- like leaves covered with ſoft hair. 
It is plentiful in the ſouthern parts of Europe, but not 
of any note in medicine. 

Ray enumerates fourteen ſpecies. 

ALOPEX. The name of a particular kind of ſea-fiſh. 

ALOSA. The ſhad. 5 

A ſea- fiſn the ſize of a ſalmon, with large ſcales, but 
thin and eaſily taken off. In its head is a ſtoney bone of 
an alkaline nature. This fiſh is the beſt for eating in 
ſpring, but if pickled it keeps well all the year. 

ALOSAT.- Quickſilver. 

ALOSOHOC. Quickſilver. 

ALOSANTHI. Flower of falt. 1 

ALP. The bird called alſo Rubicilla, which ſee. 

ALPAM. A plant growing in Aregatti and Monda- 
belle; it is noted by Ray in his Hiſtory of Plants, but it 
is not known as medicinal. 2. 


ALPHABETICUM CHYMICUM. The chymical 


alphabet. The following is from Raymond Lully, but | 


of what uſe is not eaſy to imagine. 
ſignificat. Deum. 
Mercurium. 
Salis Petram. 
Vitriolum. 
Menſtruale. 
Lunam claram. 
Mercurium noſtrum. 
Salem purum. 
Compoſitum lunæ. 
Compoſitum ſolis. 
Terram compoſiti. Iunæ. 
Aquam comp lunæ. 
rem comp. lunæ. 
Terram comp. ſolis. 
Aquam comp. ſolis. 
Erem comp. ſolis. 
Ignem comp. ſolis. 
Lapidem album. 
Medicinam corporis rubei. 
Calorem fumi ſecreti. 
Ignem ſiccum cineris. 
Gtorem balnei. 
Seperationem liquorum. 
| Z - = - Alcmbicum cum. cucurbita. 
ALPHENIC. An Arabian word for ſugar-candy, or 
barley-ſugar. _ | 
ALPHESERA, 1. e. Alfeſera. 
 ALPHITA, the plural of a>g:mcy. The meal of barley 
that hath been hulled and parched. . Hippocrates uſes this 
word for meal in general; Galen ſays that xpiuvz is coarſe 
meal, aa is fine meal, and aapira is a middling ſort. 
ALPHITEDON. It is when a bone was broken into 
ſmall fragments like alphita. | 
_ ALPHITON. An haſty pudding. Thus the Greeks 
call it, but the Roman name is polenta; it is made of 
barley meal, moiſtened with water, wine, mum, or any 
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other liquor. The ſoldiers had it in common uſe. 


ALPHUS, as, from , an old word for to 
change, becauſe it changes the colour of the ſkin. 

This diſorder is a ſpecies of that ſort of white leproſy 
called vitilago, and which is divided into the alphus, me- 
las, and leuce ; in the alphus the ſkin is white and roughiſh, 
not all over but in ſpots, ſometimes the patches are broad: 
it has the ſame origin as the leuce & lepra, and bears the 
ſame analogy to the leuce as the ſcabies to the lepra ; 
the firſt is ſuperficial, chiefly affecting the ſkin ; the ſe- 
cond ſinks deeper into the fleſh: but theſe are all diſorders 
that only diffe- in their degrees of inveteracy. 

Oribaſius commends lime water as a lotion in all the 


| ſpecies of this diſorder, and ſays that the alphus requires 


a thin lime water, the ſcabies a thicker or ſtronger, and 
the lepra the ſtrongeſt. Ztius commends, as equally 
proper for the white or the black alphus, the following 
linimentt : | 

R fol. ficu. ſulph. viv. & alum. rup. aa. p. #9. acet. 
acerim. q. ſ. f. linim, cum. qua. inung. partes affect. 

| 2 


| \ great hole in the os patroſum. 
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Purging medicines ſhould precede externals. | 

See Celſus. Actuarius Method. Medend. Oribaſius 
de Morb. Cutan. Curat. ZEtius's Tetrac. iv, Germ. 
cap. i. 132. 8 | | 

ALPINA FILICIS EOLIO MAJOR. A ſpecies of 
the aleCtorolophus. | | 

ALPINI [BALs.] i. e. Balm of Gilead. 

ALPIN. ZGYFT. The abbreviation for proſperus 
alpinus de plantis Ægypti. 

ALP. EXOT. T he abbreviation for proſperi alpini de 
plantis exoticis, 15 

ALP. PL. EG. The abbreviation for P. Alpini de 
plantis Ægypti. | | 

ALQUIFOU, or Arquifou. It is a fort of lead ore, 
which, when broken, looks like antimony. It is uſed by 
the potters to give a green varnith to their works, and 
thence is called potter's ore. It is met with in Cornwall, 
&c. The potters mix a ſmall portion of manganeze with 
the alquifou, and then the varniſh or glazing on theic 
ware is of a blackiſh hue. 

ALRACHAS. Lead. 

ALRATICA, A partial or total imperforation of the 
Vagina. | 

ALSAHARAVIUS. See ALpucasis. "IA 

ALSAMACH, or Alſemach, an Arabic name for the 

ALSECH, i. e. Alum, plumos. 

ALSELAT. Burnt copper. 

ALSEMACH, i. e. Alſamach. | 

ALSINASTRUM. A plant found in boggy places ; 
its root is fibrous and white, the ſtalk hollow, divided in- 
to cells lengthwiſe ; and that part which is in the water is 
of a Pp colour, the reſt of a pale green; it bears 
white flowers in July and Auguſt. There are three ſpe- 
cies, but of no conſequence in medecine. 

ALSINE, from dass 'a grove, becauſe it delights in 
ſuch places on account of their ſhade. It is alſo called 
morſus gallinæ; in Engliſh, chick-weed and mouſe-ear ; 
this laſt name 1s irom its leaves reſembling the ears of 
mice. \ | 

There are twenty-two ſpecies. 

It is a ſmall creeping herb, and too generally known to 
need a deſcription ; in ſhady cultivated ground it is to be 
met with the greateſt part of the year, but it is alſo in more 
expoſed places, where it appears in the middle of winter, 


and dies in the middle of ſummer. 


It is cooling but of too little conſequence to be noted 
as a medicine. It is uſed to promote an appetite in linnets 
and canary-birds. . 

AI. SINE. A name of ſome ſpecies of veronica; alſo 
of a ſpecies of ſaxifraga or rue whitlow graſs. | 
ALSINE BACCIFERA. One of the ſpecies of alſine. 

ALSINE CORNICULATA. A ſpecies of myoſotis. 

ALSINE FORMIS, called alſo alſine paluſtris, and 
portulaca exigua. In Engliſh, ſmall water chickweed, or 
purſlane, or blinks. 

It flowers in ſpring, is found in boggy ground, but of 
no known medical uſe. | F | 

ALSIRACOSTUM. The name of a compound me- 
decine in Meſue, called alſo ſiracoſtum. | 

ALSNICIUM. A ſpecies of apium much uſed in Ger- 


many. | 

ALSURENGIAM. An Arabic name for hermodac- 
tyls. 
: ALT. The abbreviation for alter and altdorf. 

ALTAFOR. Camphire. 

ALTARIS ET ALTARIT. Quickſilver. 

ALTERANIIA, Alteratives. They are thoſe medi- 
cines that make a change in the blood for the better, with- 
out any manifeſt operation or evacuation. Whatever other 
general operations may be proper to any medicines, all of 
them may be uſed as alteratives, and the moſt powerful 
alteratives are evacuants, given in diminiſhed doſes, if 
repeated at proper intervals; by giving them thus, or 
mixed with ſuch other alteratives as the caſe may indicate, 
though the diſcharge they promote, when given in full 
doſes, is not increaſed, they paſs into the blood, and the 
ſecretions are promoted, whereby the faulty natural excre- 
tions are regulated, | 


Purging, vomiting, diuretic, and other evacuants, are 
here uſeful, as aloes, antimony, nitre, quickſilver, &c. 
| ALTE 


XET 


ALTERCANGENON, or Altercum, i. e. Hyoſcia- 


mus. | 

ALTEY PLUMBI, or Alky Plumbi. Moſt probably 
the ſacc. ſaturni. | | 
 ALTHAA, from dude, aremedy ; called alſo biſmal- 
va, hibiſcus, ebiſcus, malvaviſcus, ibiſcus, in Engliſh 
marihmallow. 


it is a ſoft hoary plant, with oblong undivided leaves, | 


aud pale fleſh-coloured monopetalous flowers, cut deep- 
ly in five ſeCtions, ſet in a double cap, the outermoſt of 
which is divided into nine parts, the inner into five; the 
fruit conſilts of a number of capſules ſet in form of a flat 
difk, containing each a ſingle ſeed ; the roots are long and 
lender, with ſeveral fibres, of a pale yellowiſh colour on 
the outſidle and white within. It grows wild in marſhes 
and other moiſt places in England, though it is frequently 
cultivated in gardens. It is perennial, and flowers from 
June to near the end of ſummer. 

All the parts of this plant abound with a mucilaginous 
matter almoſt both inodorous and inſipid. The dry roots, 
i{ boiled in water, give out near half their weight of gum- 
my matter, the leaves afford nearly one fourth of their 
weight, the flowers and ſeeds ſtill leſs. 

All its virtues depend on its ſoft mucilage, which ob- 
tunds and incraſlates acrid fluids, moderates tickling 
coughs which proceed from defluxions on the fauces and 
lungs, gives relief in hoarſeneſſes, eroſions of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, dyſentery, difficulty and heat of urine, and 
iej2x25 the paſſages in nephritic complaints, in which laſt 
cal: the decoction, which is the beſt preparation, ſhould 
not be flimy; two or three ounces of the freſh roots may 
be boiled in a ſuſſicient quantity of water to a quart, to 
which an ounce of gum arabic may be added and two 
drams of nitre. | . 

A decoction is the beſt preparation and moſt agreeable 
to be taken, but requires that large quantities be uſed. An 
ounce of the dried root may be boiled in water enough to 
cave two or three pints to be poured off for uic : if more 
of the root is added the liquor will be diſagrecably ſlimy ; 
if it is ſweetened by adding a little of the root of liquorice 
it will be very palatable. Some prefer the infuſion, as 
long boiling deſtroy? part of the viſcidity of this plant. 


'The London college gives the following form for a ſy- 
rup. 5 | 


Hr. Althea. | 


R Rad. alth: fic. f i. coq. in aq. font 15 viii. ad Ih iv. 
colat uræ adde ſacc ail, Þ iv. f. ſyr. 
The form for this ſyrup is from Riverius, but the firſt 
preſcription was from Fernelius. More water ſhould be 
added to give this ſyrup its greateſt perfection, but at the 
belt it is hardly worth keeping. 
The London oollege alſo orders the following ointment, 


in which the root of this plant is a part of the compoſition. 


Unguentum ex Althea, Ointment of Marſhmallows. 


R ol. e muciliginibus Jþ iii. ceræ flav. jþ 1. ref. flav. 
15 is. tereb, com. 5 ii. m. & liquieſc. ſuper igne lente. 

This ointment receives nothing from the marſhmallows, 
ſo might as well be excluded from the ſhops. It is in the 
ol. e mucilag. that the roots of marſhmallows are boiled ; 
vut mncilages do not communicate any virtue, as muci- 
lages or as emollients either to oily or to unctuous ſub- 
jlances: hence as an emollient, which is the deſign of 
this oiatment, there is no juſt pretenſion to it. 


The cuitom of throwing marſhmallow leaves into hot | 


woter when uſed to ſet over for curing the piles, is no leſs 
utclcis, for nothing of the mucilage ariſes therefrom with 
the watery vapours. 


There are many ſpecies of the althza, but this alone 
is in uſe. | 


The great comfrey root is preferable in all the caſes 
wherein the althæa is uſed. 

ALTH. THEOPHRASTI FLORE LUTEO, called 
alſo alth, Indica, ibiſcus Theophraſti, abutilon, and in 
Engliſh the yellow marſhmallow. 
| It is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in July. Its ap- 
pearance (except ſor the colour of the flowers) and its me- 
«ical virtues are ſimilar to the above ſpecies. 

1 


rubrum, alum. rutilum, alumen rochi Gallis. 


AL U 


Miller enumerates ſixteen ſpecies of this yellow flowered 
kind, | | 


ALTHAA ARBOREA MARITIMA GALLI a. 


Sea mallow tree. 

ALTHAZ# FOLIIS CANNAB. 1. e. Bangue. 

ALTHANACA, or Althanacha. Orpiment. 

ALTHEBEGIUM. An Arabian name for a fort of 
ſwelling, ſuch as is obſerved in cacheCtic and leucophleg- 
matic habits, and ſuch as is ſeen under the eye-lids of 
thoſe who ſleep too much. 

ALTHEXIS, from axdziy, to cure or heal. It ſignifies 
the cure of a diſtemper. 

ALTIHT. The laſerpitium of the antients. 

ALTIMAR. Burnt copper. | | 

ALTIMIO. The ſcoria of lead. | 

ALTINCAR:+ A fort of factitious falt uſed in the pur- 
gation and ſeparation of metals, 

ALTINGAT. Ruſt of copper, or flowers of copper. 

ALTINURAUM. Vitriol. | | 

ALITH, i. e. Aſſa Fœtida. 

ALTCLIZOI. An unintelligible word of Helmont. 

AL TOS. When this word is joined to Sopor it means 
ſound fleep, as in a lethargy, &c. | 

ALU. See ARE-ALU, - 

ALUACH. Pure or refined tin. 

ALUCO. A ſpecies of owl. 

AL-UD. An Arabic name of agallochum. 

ALUDEL. A chemical ſubliming veſſel. Many are 
to be employed at once; the matter to be ſublimed is put 
into a body or pot, the upper part is fitted into the aludel, 
and this aludel into another, &c. to the top aludel a head 


or alembic is fixed to receive the ſublimed matter. 
ALUDIT. Mercury. 


ALUECH, i. e. Aluach. 

ALUFiR. Redneſs. 

ALUM. The herb comfrey. 

ALUMBAIR. Butter. 

ALUMBOTI. Calcined lead. 

ALUMEN. Alum, It is a fait. 
it Zrv@T1pIN. | g 

The preſent practice employs only the two laſt of the 
following ſpecies, but as all the four have been in uſe they 
all demand a ſhare of our attention. | 
1. Alumen Plumoſum Officinarum, alſo called amian- 
tus, aſbeſtus, &c. Earth flax. ; 

It is entirely rejected from medicinal uſes, being more 
dangerous than uſeful; it is a ſpecies of amianthus (which 
ſee), which from its plumated appearance obtained the 
name of alumen plumoſum ; and thence too it is probable 
its admiſſion into the number of medical articles. 

2. Alumen Plumoſum Verum, alſo called alumen Sciſ- 
file, alumen jamenum, alumen plumeum, alumen tri- 
chites. The plumoſe, feathered, or hairy alum, 

It ſometimes ſhoots upon the ſurface of thoſe minerals 
that afford the factitious alum, and is alfo found on other 
bodies in the form of fibrous effloreſcences, and from this 
form hath obtained the names of alum. plum. &c. It 
ſeems to be the native alum of the antients; and is formed 


The Greeks called 


| by a natural evaporation of water that hath paſſed over 
| beds of alum ſtone. 


3. Alum. Com, Common alum, alſo called alum. 
eryſtallinum, alum, rupeum, alum. factit. FaCtitious or 
rock alum ; alſo Engliſh alum. 

4. Alum. Romanum. Roman alum ; alfo called alum. 
Rock, 
roch, red, or Roman alum. 

Theſe two latter agree in their general qualities. The 
greateſt quantity of them are artificially produced from 
different minerals, ſuch as a blue ſlate which is found a- 
bout Scarborough in Yorkſhire, Preſton in Lancaſhire, a 
whitiſh ſtone at Tolfa near Rome : theſe ſtones by calci- 
nation become richly aluminous, they are then ſteeped in 
water, freſh ſtones being put to the ſame water ſeveral 
times; to this water (aſter having obtained what it can 
from calcined ſtones) is added a lye made with pot-aſh, 
and after this a quantity of urine; this laſt is to caſt off 
ſome improper parts, and to prevent the alum from being 
too hard; the alcaline lixivium is neceſſary for bringing 
the alum into a ſolid form ; it is by evaporation that the 


A bi- 


4 eryſtals are obtained. 
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A bituminous earth is met with near Hall in Saxony, 
which by expoſure to the air grows hot, and at length 
burſts into a flame. In Sweden are ferrugineous pyritæ, 
from which both alum and vitriol are obtained, 

The Engliſh, or common alum, is colourleſs, ahd com- 
monly in large maſſes, into which it is caſt by melting 
the cryſtals after the alum 1s perfectly made, and then 
pouring the fuſed matter into veflels whoſe cavities gives 
the forms it appears in. The Roman alum is of a reddiſh 
colour, and in ſmall cryſtalized maſles ; but its chief dif- 
ference from the Englith, 1s in its being leſs ſtyptic, and 
leſs nauſeous. The name of roch, or rock alum, is ap- 
plied to the Engliſh by us, on account of the hardneſs and 
fize of the maſles ; but foreigners apply it to the Roman, 


on account of the hard ſtone, or rock, from which it is 


extracted. 

Alum hath a peculiarly ſharp, rough, aſtringent taſte ; 
it melts over a gentle fire, ſending up in a vapour a fixth 
part, or more of its weight, and becomes a light, white, 
ſpongy ſubſtance, called burnt alum ; it is the only falt, 
that with other animal ingredients, or vegetable matters, 
will make the black phoſphorus; it diſſolves in about 
twelve times its weight of water; ſolutions of it change the 
blue colours of vegetables into a purple or red, and an in- 


fuſion of galls, turbid and whitiſh. Upon adding a fixt 


alkaline ſalt to a diſſolution of alum, its earth is precipita- 
ted, and its acid uniting with the alkali, forms a tart. vi- 
triolat. 


It is uſed by dyers to ſtrike, fix, clear, and brighten | 


their colours; by dipping paper in it, ink is prevented 
from ſpreading on it; vintners fine their liquors with it; 
fiſhers uſe it to dry codfiſh with; and bakers mix it with 
flour to make their bread white: againſt this laſt uſe of 
alum great objections have been made, but without any 
Juſt pretence, for it is entirely innocent. Thoſe who re- 
preſent it as very injurious, ſhould conſider that in every 
pint of pump-water that is generally drank in London 
(where this practice moſt prevails) as much alum is taken, 
or as much of a mixture of the vitriolic acid and lime- 
ſtone, or other matters, any of which are far more ex- 
ceptionable than alum. . | 
Medicinally it is uſed as a powerful aſtringent; as ſuch 
it is preſcribed to preſerve the gums, alſo to reſtrain ute- 
rine hxmorrhages, and check the fluor albus ; but though 
in theſe ſort of fluxes it is highly commended, it is rarely 
and with great caution to be admitted in diarrhœas and dy- 
ſenteries, See STYP. HELv. [Pulvis]J. Though cele- 
brated as an aſtringent in ſome caſes, it is no leſs extolled 
in the colic and other painful diſorders of the bowels at- 
tended with obſtinate con ipation. See Percival's Eſſays 
Med. and Exp. vol. 2. The doſes in theſe cafes are from 
ten to twenty grains, and may be repeated every 4, 8 or 
12 hours, and when duly perſiſted in proves gently laxa- 
tive, mitigates the pain, abates flatulence, mends the ap- 


petite, and ſtrengthens the organs of digeſtion. Alum is 


powerfully tonic, and it is reaſonably ſuppoſed to contri- 
date to the relief of pain in the inteſtines by blunting the 
morbid ſenſibility of their nerves. As the mineral acids 
do, it coagulates the blood and juices. In robuſt habits, 
after due bleeding and purging, it cures agues : either of 
the following uſual forms may be given ina morning faſt- 
ing, until the deſired relief is obtained. | 
Rn. m. major. & pondus ejus alum. rup. f. pulv. in 
3 partes divid. cujus cap. 1. _ mane jejuno. 
ve 5 93 
R cort. Peruv. ſubtil. pulv. 3 i. ſerum alum, J vi. m. f. 
hauſt, mane jejun. ſumend. 


The Roman alum is counterfeited with common alum 


coloured, but break it and the counterfeit will be found 


pale within, while the true is of a deeper red. 

Alum conſiſts of the vitriolic acid, a metallic earth, and 
water ; of which laſt its contents are nearly one half of the 
weight of the whole. Expoſed to a moderate heat great part 
of the water flies off in vapour; urged by a ſtronger heat, 
the acid ſpirit ariſes, leaving the earth behind. Ihe earth 
may be ſeparated by diſſolving alum in water, then adding 
a ſolution of alkaline ſalt to it until a milkineſs appears, 
when on ſtanding a little the earth is precipitated, and by 
a few ablutions in boiling water is totally freed from all its 
alkaline parts. From this earth alum may be regenerated 
by the addition of the oil of vitriol, 
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There are many preparations of this drug in uſe, th# 
chief of which are as follow : 


Alnmen Febrifugum, Febrifuge Alum. 
R alutn. 3 iii. in aq. card. # ifs. ſolut. cui adde paucul. 
— drac. colatur. evapor. ad ſicc. 
of. I i. ante paroxyſma. ; 
It is alſo called ſaccharum aluminis, or ſugar of alum; 


| As. Alumi noſa. 
R alum. rup. 3 i. aq. font. 3 vi. m. This is of excel- 
lent uſe if ſpungy ulcers are waſhed with it. 


— 


| A. Aluminos. Bateana, Bates's Alum-water, 
R alum. rup. & vitr. alb. ai 3 ſs. ad pulv. ſubtil. re- 
dact & adde aq. font. bullient jþ it, & filtret. pro uſu. 
In ſome of our public hoſpitals two ounces of each of 
the ingredients are added to a quart of water, 


Alum. Uſtum, Burnt Ulum, 


It is only alum dried in an iron ladle or an earthen veſ- 
{cl over a gentle fire, by which it becomes white, light, 
and ſpongey. It is uſed as an eſcharotic when fungous 
fleſh riſes in ulcers ; but it makes the edges of the part to 
which it 1s applied callous. Mixed with the ſugar which 
is uſed to ſweeten cordial waters, it precipitates the milky- 
neſs that appears when newly diſtilled, and which ſome- 
times continues if not prevented. 


Coagulum Aluminoſum, Alum Curd. 


1 


donec coagulum. form. 

Riverius firſt gave this preſcription ; it is a uſeful ap- 
plication to inflamed eyes; if applied over the eye-lids at 
bed-time every night, it prevents deflux.ons; bleeding and 


| 


purging ſhould precede its uſe, and bliſters ſhould accom- 


pany. 


Serum Aluminoſum, Alum Il hey. 

R lact. vac. th i. coq. cum alum. pulv. 3 i, donec ca- 
gulum apparet & cola. | 

Its elegance is much improved by adding a few red 10 
leaves to the whey whillt hot, and then ſweetening it with 
ſugar. | | 

A quarter of a pint is given three or four times a day 
againſt immoderate uterine fluxes, on the diabetes and be- 
fore the return of intermitting fevers. If it cauſes the 
heart-burn, give ſome abſorbent medicine with it. 


the pot afh. 
ALUMEN GLACIALE. So alum that appears like 
ice was called by the antients. | | 
ALUMINOSA [Aq.] See ALUMEN, The purging 
mineral waters are alſo called aluminoſz. ND 
ALUMNATIO. To nouriſh or ſeed, 
ALUNSEL. A drop. | 
ALUS. Comfrey. 
ALUS GALLICA. Comſrey. 
ALUSAR, Manna. | | | 
ALUTA. Leather, ſuch as plaiſters are ſpread on. 
ALUTA AGYPTIA. The fame as aluta. 
ALVEARIUM. The bottom of the concha or hot- 
low of the external ear; it terminates in the meatus audi- 
torius. It is in this cavity where the ear-wax is princi- 
pally lodged. | NE 
ALVEOLARIA PROCESSUS. See Maxilr a Su- 
PERIOk Oss A. 
ALVEOLI. The ſockets in the jaws in which the 
teeth are ſet; they are lined with a very ſenſible mem- 
| brane, which is alſo wrapped about the roots of the teeth. 
There are uſually ſixteen of theſe alveolt or fockets in each 
aw. 
ALVEOLUS. A little ſocket or trough, 


* — — * 


ALVEUS. Medicinally it is applied to many tubes or 


canals, through which ſome fluid flows, particularly to 

duQs which convey the chyle from the receptacle thereof 

to the ſubclavian vein. 
ALVIDUCA. Applied to medicines, it means thoſe 


which purge, 
| 5 ALVVUs. 


R albuminis ovi q. v. & cum paucul. alum, conquaſfat. 


ALUMEN CATENUM, or Catinum. A name of 


3 
Wm: 


Hippocrates uſes it to expreſs that uneaſineſs that is 


83 round ſeeds. 
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ALVUS. The belly. Celſus uſes this word for | 


the belly, relative to the inteſtinal diſcharge, as Hip- 
pocrates and others uſe the words xoaia, Or xonun', 
ALYCE, from &, to be anxious, i. e. that anxie- 
ty which is attendant on fevers, it is the ſame as alyſ- 
mos, 3 ſee. 
ALYPIA. 2; 1 
ALYPIAS, e. Alypium. | 
ALYPUM, from a neg. and ban pain. The herb 
terrible. It is alſo called white turbith. Frutex ter- 
ribilis, empetrum, thymelæa, & globularia fruticoſa. 
It is of no account in medicine; it is a ſpriee plant, 
reddiſh, with ſlender ſprays, fine leaves, and thin ſoft 
flowers; the root, like that of beet, ſlender and full 
of an acrid juice, the ſeeds have a purgative quality ; 
it is found 1n maritime places, c 
ALVPUM. A ſpecies of ſpurge. 
ALYSMOS, from axuw, to be uncaſy or anxious. 


attendant on acute diſeaſes, which makes them toſs 
about, and that they cannot reſt long in the fame poſ- 
ture. Duretus diſtinguiſhes between the &xv7ud; aviuero; 
and the &>v9p% vauvridng, The firſt is cauſed by an oppreſ- 
ſion of the vital powers, the latter by fickneſs in the 
ſtomach ; but of this alyſmos (i. e. anxiety) there are 
reckoned four ſorts, two of which are attended with 
fever, and two without. | | 

1. Without fever, | | 
| Cauſed by ſomething uneaſy in the ſtomach, hence an 
irregular contraction of the heart, a difficult paſſage 
of the blood, through the lungs, and conſequently 
this anxiety. Uneaſineſs of the ftcmach by ſympathy, 
as from a ſtone in the kidneys, &c. produces this ditor- 
der. | 

2. Without fever. | 


Cauſed by vapours or ſpaſms in the ſtomach, or other 
viſcera of the belly, as in the cholera morbus, hyl- + 
terics, &c. 

3. With fever. 1 | 5 

From a difficulty in the paſſage of the blood through 
the lungs, which may be from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture in 
the ſmaller veſſels, in which caſe the blood is thrown 
by gluts into the larger. In inflammatory fevers this 
ſymptom is attended with a low pulſe, oppreſſion in the 
breaſt, and difficult breathing. 

4. With fever. | 

It happens when a ſtricture of the vena porta prevents 
a free circulation of the blood in the lower belly, in 
this caſe there is great weight and oppreſſion of the 
hypochondria, This often ends in a polypus, and fo 
by conſequence death, or a gangrene in the liver, 
whence a fatal putrid diarrhœa. | 

ALYSSOIDES, from sides form, and alyſſum, as 
being formed like Ar- 55 

Miller mentions four ſpecies. | 

The flower is in the form of a croſs, conſiſting of 
four leaves; out of the flower cup the pointal ariſes, 
which afterwards is an elliptical thick fruit, with two 
cells filled with round and flat ſeeds, with borders 
round them. 

Of no remarkable medical efficacy. | 

ALYSSON, a name of ſome ſpecies of veronica. 

ALYSSON SILIQUA LATA ASPERA. A ſpe- 
dies of lunaria, : 

ALYSSUM. Madwort, from à neg. and 90a, 
that madneſs which the mad dog occaſions by his bite. 

The flowers conſiſt of four leaves expanded in the 
form of a croſs, the fruit is ſhort and ſmooth, contain- 


oerhaave takes notice of twenty ſpecies, all which 
are eſteemed diaphoretic. | | 
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AMALGAMA. In chymiſtry it is a ſubſtance pro- 
duced by mixing mercury with a metal. 
All metals may be amalgated with mercury except 
iron; but gold amalgamates the moſt readily of any of 
them, filyer next, lead and tin next, copper with diffi- 
culty, and iron ſcarce at all. 


o amalgamate gold is to reduce it to a paſte by 
uniting it with mercury, with this ꝓaſte ſilver and other 
metals are gilt. | 

| Amalgama of gold. 

Diſſolve pure gold in aqua fortis until the liquor is 
ſaturated, dilute the ſolution with twelve times its 
quantity of pure water, put into 1t ſome poliſhed 
plates of copper, and the powder of gold will fall up- 
on them; let it ſtand in a due degree of heat until the 
liquid is no longer turbid by adding copper; ſhake the 
plates, that all the gold may fall to the bottom, pour off 
the liquor, waſh the precipitated powder with water, 
dry it, and in a glaſs mortar reduce it to an amalgama 
with mercury. After the amalgama is once formed, 
this, and all the reft, will receive more and more mer- 
cury, at the pleaſure of the operator. 5 

By amalgamation we ſee that mercury is the true ſol- 
vent fluid of metals. All the metals may be mixed 
together by being firſt made into an amalgama. 

There are various methods of amalgamas, which 
may be ſeen in any of the fyſtematical chemical writ- 


All amalgamas are white from whatever metal pre- 
pared, | 
The chemical character of amalgama is A. A. A. 


| Amalgama of filver, | 

Precipitate pure filver from aqua fortis, and proceed 

as with copper. | 
Amalgama of lead. | 

Melt pure lead in an iron ladle, then put to it an 
equal quantity of pure mercury made hot, ſtir them 
with an iron rod, to mix them, let them cool, and 
then you take out a filver-coloured mals which is hard, 
but by rubbing becomes ſofter; put this mnts into a 
glaſs mortar, and rub it, and add what quantity of 
mercury you pleaſe, and it will be united to it moſt in- 
timately. 
: Amalgama of tin. 

Proceed as with lead; 


Amalgcama of copper. . 
Saturate the beſt aqua fortis with pure copper, then 
dilute the ſolution with twelve times its quantity of 
pure water; into the liquor, when it is hot, put plates 


of polithed iron, and the copper will precipitate as 


the iron diffolves ; proceed till no mote copper falls, 
pour off the liquor, and waſh the precipitated powder 
with hot water until it is infipid, dry the powder per- 
fectly, put it in a glaſs mortar, and by rubbing, in- 


corporate an equal quantity of hot mercury. 


4. 


AMALGAMATIO, Amalgamation, or to amal- 
gamate, Rulandus defines it, a calcining of metals 
by mercury. 4 „ 

AMALT: The abbreviation for amalthæum. 

AMAMELIS. The amamelis of Hippocrates is 
generally allowed to be the ſame with the epimalis of 
Dioſcorides, which is the ſmall baſtard medlar. 

There is another medlar in Italy, called the epime- 
lis, alſo ſetanium. | | 5 

AMANDINUS [LA TS.] A gem of various co- 
lours; its medical virtues are fabuloufly attributed 
to it. 

AMANITA [ Fuxct ET Tu ERA. ] The fungus 


productions called muſhrooms, trutfles, &c. 


The alyſſum of Galen is thought to be a ſpecies of 
marrubium. | 
| The allyſſum of Pliny is ſuppoſed to be the mol- 
ugo. 

ALZEMAFOR. Cinnabar. | 5 

ALZILAT. The name of a weight of three grs. 

ALZOFAR. Burnt copper. 

AMA, Ame, or Ames. A fort of ſmall cake. 
Aretzus uſes this word to compare the quantity of hel- | 


lebore for a doſe; i 


Amang the ancients theſe are not taken any notice of, 
except by Oribaſius, Paulus Ægineta, and N. Myrepſus. 
Tournefort enumerates eighty-three ſpecies. | 
Nero called muſhrooms #5uz dea, the viftuals of 
the gods, becauſe the emperor Claudius died by eating 


them, and was afterwards deified. 


The different ſpecies are alſo called boletus cervi, 
tuberca cervina; champignons by the French, mo- 
rille, muſhroom, &c. | 


Amanitæ now are underſtood of the fungus terre, 
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the only ſorts of which in uſe, are the muſhroom and 
the morille. | | 

The true muſhroom, called by the French, cham- 
pignon, is known by its external whiteneſs, and by be- 
ing of a pale red within when young, and of a deeper 
red when older; it is, at its firſt appearance, of a 
round figure, and not much larger than a ſmall nut; 
after they have a little untolded their membranes, they 
appear red, full, and cloſe; on the top is a diſagreea- 
ble ſoftneſs, equal and white, the matter within 1s very 
white, with hort and thick ſtalks. They grow in 
meadows and commons that have a good ſoul : they 
ihould be gathered for eating as ſoon after ſpringing 
up as poſhble, for they contain an oily and a ſaline 
part, and if they ſtay long before they are gathered, 
their ſalts become more active and hurtful ; hence 
thoſe which grow on hot beds, having more oil, are the 
beſt. ot 

To various cauſes are attributed the diſagreeable ef- 
fects, which tome perſons experience, after eating 
them, among which the following ſeems to be the moſt 


- probable : in the ſtalks, the globular parts, and be- 


_—_—_ 


tween the little membranes, may be obſerved, with a 


good glaſs, many imall worms ſhaped like adders, and 
with ſcarlet heads, ſome muſhrooms contain more, 
others fewer of theſe animalculæ, to avoid which, ex- 
amine the muſhrooms well, and waſh thoſe that are 
to be eaten in ſalt and water, throwing away thoſe that 
have many of theſe worms. | 
When offended by eating them, ſome of the follow- 
ing ſymptoms are produced; a qualmineſs firſt affects 
the patient, which increaſes to a conſiderable degree 


of ſickneſs, giddineſs, a palpitation of the heart, fluſh-_ 


ing heat in the Kin, with more or leſs of rednets there, 
and ſwelling in the face, and ſometimes a ſenſation all 
over the body, which reſembles what 1s felt from a ge- 
neralſwelling ; the patient ſtares in an unuſual manner, 
all objects appear different from what they did before; 


a difficulty of breathing comes on, and the mind is 


ſtrangely confuſed : delirium and convulſions have been 


conſequences following the ule of this fort of fungus. 


For the relief of perſons under theſe circumſtances, 
as ſpeedily as poſſible give from gr. x. to Oi. of white 
vitriol, diffolved in a draught of warm water, and if 
the ſickneſs is ſtill urgent, repeat the ſame quantity 
two or three times, that the ſtomach may be well 
emptied; after which give a draught now and then, 
made of ſharp vinegar, a large ſpoonful in a glaſs of 
water, which {weeten to the palate. The poiſon is not 
of the acrid kind, ſo fat broths and oily medicines are 
uſeleſs. 

The morille 1s a kind of fpring muſhroom, as large 
as a nut, oblong, ſhrivelled, tender, porous, and ca- 
vernous, like the honey-comb, of a yellowiſh white 
colour, or inclining to red, and fometimes blackiſh ; 
they are not fo frequently hurtful as the common muſh- 
rooms. They are met with on moiſt graſſy foils, in 
woods, and on the roots of trees. | 

AMARA. Bitters. 

Bitterneſs is occaſioned by an acid, joined with an 
earthy alkaline and ſulphurcous ſubſtance. 

Bitters loſe their bitterneſs by the addition of alka- 
line ſalts. ; 

Bitters yield their virtues both to watery and ſpiri- 
tuous menſtrua; they yield very little of their taſte by 
diſtillation, either to water or to ſpirit, nay, the bit- 
terneſs is ſo tenacioully detained as to be improved in 
many extracts. ; I, | 

They participate of the virtues of aſtringents and 
aromatics. Their general effects are, to conſtringe 
the fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines, to warm the 
habit, and to promote the natural evacuations, parti- 
cularly of ſweat and urine. In weakneſs of the flo- 


mach, loſs of appetite, indigeſtion, and the like diſ- 
orders, proceeding from the laxity of the fibres, or a 
coldneſs of the habit, medicines of this tribe do ſingu- 


lar ſervice. On the contrary, when the fibres are too 
tenſe, or when the heat of the conſtitution exceeds 
what health requires, bitters very ſenſibly increaſe 


theſe diſorders, and if their uſe is perſiſted in, the con- 
AMATZQUITL, vel unedo papyracea N eden? 
£ 


ſequences may be fatal. 
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AMA 


Strong bitters are the moſt diaphoretic, and agreeal's 
ones the molt ſtomachic ; as ttomachics, bitter infuſions 
ſhould not be ſtrong, but light and agreeable, 

Bitters are ſuppoſed to be powertul anthelmintics, but 
worms live longer in an inſuſion of aloes, than in roſe 
water; hence they do not feem likely to deſtroy them in 
our bodies. . 

As bitters neutralize acids (ſee Percival's Eſſays, Med. 
and Exp.) their uſe, when acidities prevail in the ſto— 
mach, 1s obvious. In ſuch cafes they may be conſidered 
as indicated on a double account, viz. to correct the diſ- 
eaſe when preſent, and by their bracing and corroborating 
effects, to remove the cauſe of it. When given with 
ſuch intentions, they ſhould be infuſed in brandy, or in 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt wines. 5 

It is generally ſaid, that bitters are adminiſtered as a 
ſubſtitute to the bile, but though with this direct view 
they are improperly employed, as being antiſeptic, re- 
tarders, and moderators of fermentation, and conſequent- 
ly oppoſite in their effects to the bile; yet in diſorders 
where the bile is defective, they are adminiſtered with 
conliderable advantage, as they check the general ten- 
dency to ſourneſs in the firſt paſſages, which is ſo con- 
ſtantly an attendant on a defeCtive bile, and allo to allay 
the troubleſome ſerment there, which is ſo injurious by 
producing flatulencies. Tb 

AMARA DULECIS, i. e. Woody night-ſhade. 

AMARA, [TIC r. J. Ihe bitter tincture. 

R Rad. gentiana 3 ii. cort aurant fic 3 i. fem. card. 
min excort. 7 fs, ſp. vin. ten. Jþ ii. m. | 

This is the bitter tincture of the London college. It 
is elegant and well calculated for keeping. | 

AMARACUS, fee MaJjoRANa, 

AMARUNM SIMPL EX, [IvFus.] The ſimple bitter 
infuſion. | 

R Rad. gent. incif. cort. flav. limon. rec. aa J ſs. cort. 
flav. aurant. ficc. 3 f. aq font. bullient * xii. m. 


for aſe. | | 

This is given by the London college. The peels com- 
municate a fine flavour, which is all the addition that can 
be made to gentian. As this is not deligned for keeping, 
the periſhableneſs of the lemon peel is no objeCtion to its 
uſe, as it is ſo great an improver of the taſte of all bitters. 
The cardamoms, ſo advantageouſly uſed in the tincture, 
is omitted here, becauſe their mucilage renders watery 
inſuſions cloudy. 

AMARUM PURGANS, [Ixrvs ] 

R Fol. ſen, cort, flav. limon, rec. a 3 ili. rad. gentiau 
cort. flav. aurant. ficc. & ſem. cardam. min. decort. aa 
3 fs. aq. bullient. 7 v. infund. & cola. 


lege, and is for one doſe. - 
AMARANTHUS, alſo called flos amoris, amaranthus 
maximus, blitum maxim. flower gentle, and floramour. 
It runs up to three or four ſeet in height, with chan» 
nelled ſtalks, which ſend out ſeveral branches, bearing 
large broad leaves, ending in a long point, of a light 
green, and oſten a little reddiſh, On the tops of the 
{talks grow long ſpikes of deep red ſtaminous flowers, 
banging downwards, which if gathered in time keep 
their colour very-well. The ſeeds are ſmall and flattiſh, 
of a reddiſh white colour, and ſhining. This plant is of 
very little uſe in medicine, but in the garden it deſerves 
ſome notice. It flowers in July and Auguſt; in the 
winter the ſtalks rot away to the ground. | 
AMARANTHUS LUTZZU5. A name of ſome 
ſpecies of goldilocks. 
AMARANTHUS LUT AUS LATIFOLIUS. Ger- 
man goldilocks. 
AMARANTOIDES, from 244pa-92> {amaranthus) and 
43>, form. Globe amaranthus, or everlaſting flower. 
There are four or five different ſpecies, but of no ute 
in medicine. Miller's Dict. 
AMARELLa, ſo Geſner names the polygala. 
AMATORIA FEBRIS, i. e. Chloroſis. 
AMA'TORIA VENIFICIA, 1. e. Philtra. 
AMATORIUS. Thus the muſculus obliquus ſupe- 
rior, or trochlearis, and the obliquus inferior, are named 
by ſome. 


Let them ſtand until the liquor is cold, then pour it off 
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This is alſo from the pharmacopeia of the London col- | 
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The wood is of a light texture, the leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the lemon-tree, but are hairy, and more pointed ; 
the fruit are large as Pontic nuts, divided into white grains 
of the ſame ſhape and nature with thoſe of a fig. It is 
met with in warm countries only. A decoCtion of the 
bark of its root is commended in fevers. 

AMAUROSIS, from ayavpgyy obſcure, It is a decay 


or loſs of fight, when no fault is obſerved in the eye, 


except that the pupil is ſomewhat enlarged. The Latins 
call this diforder a gutta ferena. 

Mr. de St. Yves diſtinguiſhes this diſeaſe into the per- 
fe and imperfect kinds. The perfect is when there is 
a total blindneſs ; the imperfect is when there is at leaſt a 
power of diſtinguiſhing light from darkneſs. There is a 
periodical fort, which comes on inſtantaneouſly, con- 
tinues for ſome hours, and ſometimes days, and then diſ- 
appears; but it often returns, as in hyſterical and hypo- 
chondriacal people, &c. In another ſpecies, the pupil 
is always contracted, whether the unaffected eye is open 
or ſhut, In infants attended with this complaint, the pu- 
pil is oft of its natural ſize, but no movement is obſerved 
there, however expoſed to the light. The nyctalops is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be a ſpecies of this complaint. 

The different cauſes are a palſy in the optic nerve, or 
the retina, proceeding from a ſlight apoplexy, &c. a tu- 
mour, or a plethora in the adjacent parts; a tranſlation of 
morbid matter from ſomwether part to the optic nerve, or 
to the retina ; a venereal, or a rheumatic humour, may, 
by falling on the eye, be the cauſe. 
evacuations, vapours, hyſteric, and other nervous [ymp- 


toms, external injuries, a preternatural contraction, as 
well as too great a dilatation oi the iris, or whatever in- 
tercepts the nervous influence in the eye may produce 


this diſeaſe. In the middle of the optic nerve runs that 


branch of the carotid artery which enters into the eye; 
_ this artery being diſtended may preſs the nerve, and ren- 
der it paralytic ; this ſeems to be the cauſe of the periodi- 
cal ſpecies. 
whether it is natural or artificial ; but of all the kinds, 


Deletion enters too into the liſt of cauſes, 


that from the genitals knits the eyes the moſt, 


On diſſection after the death of patients who had been 
afflicted with this kind of blindneſs, in ſome the optic 


nerve was found too much extenuated, flaccid, and by 
far too ſmall; in others it was compreſſed by extravaſated 
blood, or by a tumour, or by a turgeſcency of the artery 
which paſſes thro? it. | | 

The phlegmatic, cachectic, aged, thoſe with weak nerves, 
or that have been ſubjected to ſeverities or exceſſes, and 
perſons labouring under irregular or ſuppreſſed periodical 


diſcharges, are the principal ſubjects of this diſorder. 


The figns that indicate the preſence of this diſorder are 
generally the blackneſs of the pupil of the eye, its ſize be- 
ing larger or leſs than uſual, and its not contracting nor 
dilating when expoſed to a great degree of light. lts ap- 
proach 1s generally attended with pain in the head, and 
as the pain decreaſes this diſorder increaſes, though ſome- 
times an abſolute blindneſs comes on without any previ- 
ous complaint. When it comes on without pain, and 
one eye only is affected, no defect is perceived until the 
found eye is cloſed, then the pupil of the diſeaſed eye di- 
lates, though expoſed to a ſtrong light; and when the 
other eye is opened, it contracts to a natural ſize again. 


In infants, the pupil is ſometimes of a natural ſize, tho” 


it hath no movement, and ihus they continue during 
many months, or perhaps a year or more, before they 
can fee. When pregnancy, ſuppreſſed periodical dil- 
charges, nervous diſorders or vapours are the cauſe, an 
head-ach, vertigo, drowſineſs, noiſe in the ears, &c. of- 
ten uſher in this diforder ; but as in theſe caſcs it is peri- 


odical, ſo it frequently returns, but ſoon ſpontaneouſly 


paſſes away, | 

The prognoſtics are generally unfavourable : if this 
blindneſs ſucceeds a fever, comes on in the aged or very 
infirm, a cure is not to be expected; if one eye fails, the 
other uſually ſoon follows ; but if the caſe is flight, the 
habit of body robuſt, if it happen after the meaſles or 
the fmall-pox, or in pubertine virgins, it is ſometimes 
cured, | 

Obſerve to diſtinguiſh this diſorder from the glau- 
coma or the cataract, and a vertigo. | 


Suppreſſed periodical | 


| 
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In order to the cure, an attention to the cauſe will bg 
the firſt ſtep to the direction of proper remedies. 

According to the plethora attending, let the evacuations 
be directed; if it is ſanguine, make a free ufe of the 
lancet ; if ſerous, purges, diuretics, and bliſters will be 
proper, and an emetic may be adminiſtered, if indicated 
by any diſorder in the ſtomach. 1 

In phlegmatic habits, and when a rheumatiſm is the 
cauſe, alſo when a palſy in the retina is ſuſpected, vale- 
rian may be mixed with the bark, and taken in as large 
a doſe as will agree with the ſtomach, every night and 
morning, waſhing them down with a draught of the in- 
fuſion of ſage, roſemary, or other aromatic herbs, and 
forty drops of the tincture of ſoot mixed in it. 

Be particularly careful to keep the bowels Jax, and to 
this end ſmall doſes of calomel, mixed with aloetic pur- 
gatives, are to be preferred. | 

If bliſters are applied to the nape of the neck, place 
them high thereon ; but if a palſy in the retina be the 
ſoſpected cauſe, tne propereſt place for a bliſter will be 
over the ſupra orbital hole, through which the nerves 
paſs and ſpread on the forchead. 

The forehead may be rubbed twice in the day with- 
the volatile liniment of the London Diſpenſatory, and a 
flannel rag moiſtened in the fame may remain there in the 
interyal ; but a bliſter is preferable, | 

Bliſters and iſlues ſhould be kept open as long as poſ- 
ible. 

If periodical evacuations are ſupprefſed, endeavour to 
promote their return; and, in caſe of failure, ſubſtitute 
ſome proper artificial diſcharge. | 

In caſe of any acrid humour being tranſlated from the 
ſurface of the body, endeavour to repel it by gentle 
aperitives, and proper ſudorifics. | | 

Externally : let the ſteams of hot ſpirit of wine, or 
of coffee, be paſſed two or three times a day through a 
funnel to the eye; this, with a cooling light diet, and 
repeated purging, hath been followed by a complete 
cure. OL, : h : 

Sternutatories are ſometimes of ſingular ſervice ; two 
or three grains of the reſin of guaiacum fnuffed up the 
noſe, diſcharges a large quantity of ſerum; and to the 
ſame purpoſe any of the volatile alcaline ſpirits may be 
uſed, being firſt diluted properly. „ 

Heiſter aſſerts the ſucceſs of aromatics, carminatives, 
and attenuants, particularly of mercurials in ſmall doſes. 
Pitcairn declares the fame. Coward fays, that volatiles, 
chalybeates, mercurials, cephalics, and nervous medicines 
are the proper ones. Riverius informs us, that cupping, 
with ſcarification on the back part of the head, hath been 
ſpeedily followed with ſucceſs, | | 5 

If all the above fail, a ſalivation has ſucceeded, and 
ſo may be tried ; but ſmall doſes of calomel, or rather 
the following ſolution, may be given and continued two, 
three, or more months. It anſwers the ends of a ſaliva- 


| tion, and is both more agreeable and ſafe. 


R Merc. corroſ. A. gr. viii. 
Sp. vini Gallic, | i. m. cap. cochl. magn, mane noc- 


| teque in decoct. rad. ſarſaparil. 15 ſs. 


dee Heiſter's Surgery, Hoffman's Med. Rat. Syſt. St. 
Yves on the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. Torch 

AMAZONUM PASTILLUS. The Amazons troch. 
Theſe troches were formerly prepared of the ſeeds of 
ſmallage and aniſe, the tops of wormwood, of myrrh, 


| pepper, &c. | 


AMBA, a name of the mango tree. | 
AMBAIBA. It is a tall tree growing in Braſil, with 
but few branches at the top, the trunk is hollow its whole 
length, except that its cavity is divided by a tranſverſe 
membrane at every two or three inches diſtance, in the 
middle of which is a ſmall hole. The root is very hard, 
even ſo as by a gentle friction to afford fire enough to 
burn cotton, and ſuch like matter. The buds afford ' 
juice that is cooling if mixed with gruel. This the In- 
dians call tipioca. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 
AMBAITINGA. It is a tree whoſe leaves are ſo 
rough, that they may be uſed to poliſh hard wood, See 

Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
- AMBALAM, an Indian tree, alſo called manga. It 
ſo reſembles the cat-ambolam, that few care to deſcribe 
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their difference. The root uſed as a peſſary promotes 
the menſes ; the bark and the juices are effeQtual againſt 
dyſenteries; and a decoction of the wood is commended 
againſt a gonorrhœa. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

AMBAPAIA, an Indian tree, which is alſo called 
mamoera. 5 6 

AMBARE. The name of a large tree growing in the 
Indies. See Lemery de Dragues. 

AMBARUM. Ambergriſe. 

AMBARVALIS, from the Latin word ambire. A 
name of the polygala, or milk-wort.. 5 

AMBE, auen, a lip, edge, or border. 

An inſtrument uſed in diſlocations of the humerus. 
Hippocrates has taken notice of it in his treatiſe de Arti- 
culs, ſect. vi. and it is called Hippocrates's ambe. Ga- 
len explains the word ambe by sf n imarzracis, an 
eminence like a border; and ſays, that the whole ma- 
chine takes that name, becauſe its extremity runs out 
with an edge like the lip or brim of a pot towards the in- 


terior cavity, which, as well as the edge or border of any | 
thing on the top or extremity, are ſignified by the word | 


ambe. | 
When the head of the humerus reſts in. the axilla, this 
inſtrument is ſometimes uſeful, but in no other caſe; 


and even here it is rarely uſed, for when gentle methods 


fail, violence rarely ſucceeds. 
Beſides bruiſing the parts applied to this inſtrument, it 


is apt to force the head of the diſlocated bone into its ſoc- 


ket before a due extenſion is made ; and thus the parts 
about the joint being injured, freſh diforders may, and 
too often have followed there. | 

Heiſter gives an account of the ambe in his Surgery ; 
and ſo does Petit in his Diſorders of the Bones. 

Ambe is alſo a name of the tree called manga. 

AMBELA, a Turkiſh, Arabian, and Perſian name of 
a tree, called charamais; in Engliſh, purging cornered 
haſel nut. There are two ſpecies. See Parkinſon's Her- 


entalis odoratus, or ſweet ſultan. 
Mr. Vaillant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 


Sciences for 1718, enumerates eleven ſpecies. See James's - 


Med. Dict. article AMBERB01, 

AMBRI, i. e. Ambe. 6 

AMBIA MONARD, A yellow liquid bitumen, 
ſmelling like tacamabaca. It flows from a fountain near 
the Indian ſea ; its medicinal properties are the ſame as 
thoſe of tacamahaca, or of caranna. 


' AMBIDEX'TER, A being ready with either hand 
alike. | 


AMBLOSIS, a miſcarriage. See ABoITUs. 
AMBLYOGMOS, from &u&x;, dull, Dimneſs of 


Hippocrates oft uſes this word. He ſays this dimneſs 
of ſight, and corruſcations of light ſeeming to dart before 
the eyes, are among the ſymptoms of an approaching hæ- 
morrhage in continual fevers and genuine tertians. Some- 
times he uſes the word amblyoſmos to expreſs the ſame 
thing. Galen explains this word by abortus, but he 
miſtakes it. | 


It is an obſcurity of ſight. | 

Hippocrates means by this word, in his Aph, xxxi. 
ſect. iii. the dimneſs of fight to which old people are 
ſubject. | 

Paulus and Actuarius uſe it to expreſs a gutta ſerena, 

Accuarius ſays, that there is a manifeſt, but not a vi- 
ſible cauſe of this dullneſs of ſight, for neither the coats, 
nor the humours of the eye, are diſordered ; and that a 
defect of the nervous influence is the probable cauſe, 
See his de Meth. Med. lib. ii. cap. vii. 

The amblyopia is ſaid by ſome others to be four fold: 
ſee, 1ſt, Myopia, or ſhort ſightedneſs: 2dly, Preſbytæ, 
or ſeeing only at a great diſtance: 3dly, NyCtalopia, or 
ſeeing only in the night: 4thly, Amauroſis, dullneſs of 
ſight. | | | 
| > MBLYOSMOS, i.e. Amblyogmos. | 

AMBO, i. e. Manga. f 

AMBON. 'The edge of the ſockets into which the 
heads of the large bones are lodged, | 


| 


AMBRA. Ambar. See Succinum. Amber is the 
name which the Italians and French have given to amber; 
what the Arabians call amber is quite different from the 
ſuccinum, for they call amber, karabe [an attracter of 
ſtraws]. The Greeks call amber, harpax, and the Syri- 
2 call it harpaga [ſnatcher] becauſe it ſnatches ſtraws, 

E. 

The Arabians ſay that the black poplar affords amber: 


they call the poplar haur, and the tear of the poplar hau- 


rus, which was changed to hambrus, to ſignify amber, or 
according to ſome into avrum and abrum, and thence in- 


to ambram, to ſignify the tear of the poplar; and proba- 


bly from the Iikeneſs of the poplar gum and amber the 
ſame name was obtained for both. 

Leo' Africanus ſays that the whale is called hambara by 
the inhabitants of Fez and Morocco, which pechaps gave 
riſe to the notion that.amber was the dung or the ſpawn of 
the whale. 3 

By ambra the Arabians mean what we call ambragriſca ; 
and by amber they mean what the Greeks call nephtha. 

AMBRA-CINERACEA, i. e. Ambra-griſca. 

AMBRA-GRISEA, alſo named ambra-cineracea, ſuc- 


.cinum-griſeum, ſuccinum-cinereum, and in Engliſh am- 


bergriſe. | | | 
Much of it is met with in the Indian ocean; pieces of 
a conſiderable weight have been found in the Northern 
ſeas. Sometimes it is ſeen floating on the ſurface of the 
ſeas, at others adhering to rocks, and not unfrequently 
found in the ſtomachs of fiſhes, and now and then it is 
thrown on the ſhore ; but 'it is found moſt plentifully a- 
bout the iſland of Madagaſcar and the Molucca iſlands. 
According to an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
this drug is only the produce of the male ſperma-ceti 
whale ; it is there ſaid to conſiſt of balls from three to 


twelve inches diameter, lying looſe in. a large oval bag three 


or four feet deep or wide, nearly in the form of an ox's 
bladder,, with a pipe tunning into and through the penis, 


bal. | and another at the other end coming from about the kid- 
AMBERBOI. The Turkiſh name for the cyanus ori- 


nies ; this bag lies juſt over the teſticles, which are above 
one foot long ; it is lengthways at the foot of the penis, 
four or five feet below the navel, and three or four feet 
above the anus. This bag is almoſt full of a deep orange 


coloured liquor, not quite ſo thick as oil, of the ſame 


ſcent as the ambergriſe which ſwims in it. Theſe balls of 


ambergriſe ſeem to be in lamina like onions, and in the 
fluid, pieces of laminæ are found. There are two, three 


or four balls in a bag. Where one whale hath theſe balls 


three or four hath only the liquor in the bag. Some fiſher- 


men obſerve that theſe balls are only in the old and well 
grown whales. The rarity of catching a female whale ren- 


ders it difficult to ſay that they do not produce any amber- 


griſe. It may be obſerved that, as there is only one bag, 
it is probably the urinary bladder, and the balls, preterna- 
tural concretions formed there, as the bezoars are in their 
hs oe ſituations. 3 bg 

ure ambergriſe is ſo light that it ſwims in rectified ſpirit 
of wine ; it grows ſoft in a very gentle heat ; it is opake, 
rugged, of a greyiſh aſh colour, mingled with yellow and 


blackiſh veins, and ſpeckled with greeniſh ſpots; it breaks 
| | like wax; it hath no particular taſte ; though ſoftiſh, oily 
AMBLYOPIA, from au, dull, and &, the eye. 


and ſomewhat aromatic; it affords but little to the ſmell, 


except it is heated, and then it is very fragrant ; ſet on 


fire its odour is like that of burning amber : with a ſmall 


degree of heat it melts into an oil, and in a great heat it is 


, 


volatile. | 

The genuine is ſpeckled with green; the more it is va- 
riegated the worſe ; the beſt is of an aſh colour, the worſt 
ſorts approach to a deep black. 

It is ſoluble in boiling ſpirit of wine; from which, if 
the ſaturated ſolution be ſet in a very cold place, a part of 
the ambergriſe concretes into a whitiſh unctuous ſubſtance. 
Diſtilled it yields an aqueous phlegm, a brown acidulous 
ſpirit, a deeper coloured oil, a thicker balſam, and ſome- 
times a little concrete ſalt. The ſpirit, oil, balſam and 
falt, are ſimilar to thoſe obtained from amber, except that 
the oil is more agreeable to ſmell to. Bo, 

ReQihed ſpirit of wine takes up near th of its weight 


| of ambergriſe. - According to Neumann, if the ſpirit is 


impregnated with a little effential oil, the ambergriſe will 
diſſolve more readily in it. A deeper coloured tiucture 
is 
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is made with alcohol, but not a ſtronger. Dulcified acids 
and alkaline ſpirits have no effect upon it; water and ex- 
refſed oils have as little. | | 

It is one of the moſt agreeable" perfumes, it heightens 
the natural odour of other bodies ; but the preat ſecret to 
this end is, to add it ſo ſparingly that while it improves 
the ſmell of that to which It is added, its own may not be 
diſcovered. From two grains to a ſcruple it is a high cor- 
dial and powerful antiſpaſmodic ; though the common 
doſe is from two to four 233 which may be given in an 
egg lightly poached. Riverius ſays that ambergriſe is a 
ſpecific againſt the fames canina, 

A counterfeit as well as adulterated fort are too often to 
be met with ; the firſt generally conſiſts of muſk, civet, 
ſtorax, labdanum, and aloes wood mixed together; the 
!=*ter of a large quantity of bullock's blood duly flavoured 
with muſk and civet. 


Eſent. vel Tin@. Ambragriſ. 
R ambragriſea opt. O ii. ſpt. vini. R. 3 it. m. 
| vel 
R ambragriſea opt. 3 ii. moſch. opt. gr. iii, ſpt. vin. R. 
J xii. m. 


Eſſent. vel Tindt. Ambragriſea Comp. vel Regia. 

R ambragriſea opt. © ii. moſch. O 1. zibeth. gr. x. ol. 
cinnam. gut vi. ol. Rhodii gut iv. ſpt. vin. R. (cum flor. 
roſar. & flor. aurant. impregn) J ivſs. m. 

A few drops of any of theſe tinctures ſtrongly flavours 
a large quantity of inodorous matter, | 

The beſt way to prepare theſe tinCtures is to make the 
ſpifit ſimmer with the ambergriſe until it is duly diffolved, 
after which the other ingredients may be added ; the va- 
pours exhaled during the ſimmering poſſeſs hardly any of 
the flavour of the ambergriſe, though water is ſo ſtrongly 


| ſcented with it by diſtillation. 


The tinAure is beſt for medicinal purpoſes when made 
with ambergriſe alone. Hoffman obſerves that it then 
does not affect the patient with that vapouriſhneſs uſually 
complained of when muſk, &c. are in the compoſition. 
If the tincture is of a due ſtrength, and is dropped into a 
little water, a very milky appearance immediately follows. 
See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med 

AMBRETTE. The French name of abelmoſch. 
AMBROSIA. The name of a ſweet ſhrub, antiently 
made uſe of for making of garlands. 

It is aname of the botrys, which ſee ; this is the modern 
ambroſia. The antients ſeem to have given this name to 
various plants, as the lilly, the greater houſe-leek, &c. 

AMBROSIA CAMPESTRIS, called alfo coronopus 
Ruellii, naſturtium verrucoſum. Swine crefles, and Ruel- 


lius's buck's-horn. 


It isa trailing plant, with many weak ſtraggling branches 


ſet with ſmall cut leaves, among which the flowers grow 


in rough cluſters of a whitiſh colour ; they are' followed 
by little flat pouches containing the ſeed ; the root is 
white, thready, and to the taſte is like the garden-creſles, 


Gerard. | 


' AMBULATIO, walking. Celſus ſays that walking, 
reading moderately loud, fencing, and playing with the 
ball, all ſtrengthen a weak ſtomach. Walking, he ſays, 


is beſt if it is up and down hill, except in caſes of great 


weakneſs; becauſe aſcending and deſcending exerciſes 
the whole body more than the plain does. If the viſcera 
are weak, riding is to be preferred to walking. Walk- 
ing preſerves and riding recovers health the beſt. 11 5 

AMBULATIVA. A ſpecies of herpes. 

AMBULO. The name of a diſeaſe, called alſo flatu- 
lentus, and furioſus, and flatus furioſus. It is a diſten- 
tion or inflation attended with pain, and variouſly pe- 
riodical, It is cauſed by vapours ſhooting through various 
parts of the body, See D. D. Joh. Michael. Prax. Clin. 
Special. Caſ. 19. 1 | 

AMBULON. A tree which grows in the iſland of 
aruchit ; the bark ſends out a fruit like ſugar, of the bulk 
of coriander feed. Raii Hift, Plant. | — 

AMBUSTA. Burns. 

Burns and ſcalds differ not as to any conſideration re- 
ſpecting the cure. A burn is from ſolid ſubſtances, but 


conſidered in the effect on the injured body: a ſcald is 


1 f 


; 


AMB 


a burn from any hot fluid, or folid when in a fluid ſtate: 
Their danger is according to the degree, the part In- 
jured, the peculiarity of the conſtitution and conſequent 


ſymptoms, And wounds from burns are more liable to 


form a cicatrix than when they are produced by other 
eauſes | | 
' Burns may be ranked into four kinds. 

1ſt, When a redneſs in the part is attended with heat 
and pain. 1 5 | 

2dly. When after the burn there is an immediate erup- 
tion of puſtules or bliſters with pain. 

3dly, When the ſkin and ſubjacent fat are burnt to a 
cruſt. | 
Athly. When the burning goes to the bone. 

The two firſt reſemble an inflammation, and are to be 
conſidered as ſuch, from an external- cauſe ; the third a 
gangrene, and the fourth a ſphacelus. | 

In general burns and ſcalds require bleeding and repeat- 
ed gentle purging, to prevent or to reduce inflammation. 
Ik lightning was the cauſe, the internal uſe of cordials are 
required. And, if the pain is great; though a fever at- 
tends, anodynes internally will be neceſſary. 


In order to the Cure of the Firfl Kind. 

Medicines that neither heat nor cool in a great degree 
are to be preferred. Cold water may be uſed ia the 
ſlighter caſes by means of linea rags dipped into it, and 
the application repeated as often as they become either dry 
or warm, In the ſame manner brandy and rectified ſpirit 
of wine may be applied, repeating the dreſſings until the 
pain abates, and then, in their ſtead, the camphorated ſpi- 
rit of wine is to be preferred. | 

N. B. Vinous ſpirits, if applied before the bliſters ariſe, 
generally prevent them, and always moderate the inflam-, 
mation; bur, if the injury is on a membranous or ten- 
denous part, it is beſt to mix oil with the ſpirit, otherwiſe 
it will too much criſp the part, and may occaſion a con- 
traction there. 1 11 | 

To the ſame purpoſe as the above, and in want of them, 
any of the following may be uſed :—The white of eggs 
beat thin; vinegat, in a quart of which one handful of 
common ſalt is diſſolved ; the pickle from olives; the 
brine from cabbage ; oil of turpentine ; any cooling oil 
or liniment; or, as Heiſter adviſes in his Inſtitutes of 
Surgery, hold the burnt or ſcalded part (if not bliſtered) 
as near to the fire as can be borne, continue it there until 
the pain obliges to a withdrawing of it, then when the 
pain is moderated, hold it again to the fire as before, and 
by proceeding thus, the ſtagnant juices occaſioned by the 
too violent heat of the burn or ſcald are reſolved, and re- 
turning into the circulation, puſtules or bliſters are pre- 
vented. See P. 1. lib. 4. Cap. 15. p. 331. 


The Second Kind, 

Emollients are here required to ſoſten the corrugated 
ſkin and contracted veſſels, by which the circulation will 
be ſet free : if the burn is ſuperficial, only raiſing the cu- 
ticle in bliſters, the frequent uſe of olive oil or linſeed oil, 
applied with a feather twice a day, and then a plaſter of 
the white cerate, or the white camphorated ointment will 
ſuſſice: if the bliſters are conſiderable, ſnip them imme- 
diately, to diſcharge the humour and prevent eroſion ; but 
do not ſeparate the cuticle, then dreſs with the cerat. alb. 
vel ung. alb. camph. the inflamed circumference may be 
rubbed with any cooling oil. | 

If an eſchar is threatened, or the ſore requires digeſt- 
ing, dreſs with either of the following twice a day. 

R ung. baſilic. flav. & Pons alb. aa p. æq. 
; r, 
RK ung. baſilic. flav. & cerat. epulot. 3a p. æq. 
If this kind of burn or ſcald is extenſive, bleeding and 
purging will be required; if infants are the ſubjects, their 
bowels muſt be kept conſtantly lax ; a cooling liquid diet, 
ſuch as 1s uſed in inflammations: if there is any tendency 
to fever, the following is preferred by many good practi- 
tioners to all other means. | | 

R ſpt. fal marin. cujus detur gt. x. vel xv. in hauſt, aq, 

front, 2da. vel 4ta. quaq. hora. | 


The 


A M E. 


ER The Third Kind, «+ melts 

If a cruſt is formed, the cure is effected by emollients 
and ſuppurants, as in the caſe. of gun-ſhot wounds, which 
ſee. 170 ene $7153 i022 16; fs n 

If the accident hath happened in the face, avoid what - 
ever can tend to increaſe the cicatrix ; emollients folded 
on linen cloths and applied thereon are the beſt applica- 
tions; an emollient fomentation, in which is about two 
ounces of the camphorated ſpirit to a pint, may be uſed at 
the renewal of the other dreſſings, during the firſt three or 
four days, or until the cruſt is ſeparated ; after which the 
procedure will be as in any common wound. 

If the cruſt remains firm above three days, make inci- 
ſions through it to diſcharge the matter underneath. . And 
to prevent a cicatrix, as the ſkin forms let it be often ex- 
poſed to the ſteam of hot water, and apply a cerate of 
wax and the oil of eggs, | 


| 7 he: N H. n 
Where all is deſtroyed, even to the bone, Heiſtet ſays 
that the only method is amputation ; but the attentive ſur- 
geon will ſometimes conſider this as only a worſe degree 
of the third kind, and proceeding according thereto, the 
operation may often be avoided, and the limb reſtored. 

A violent head-ach in one perſon, and pain in the limbs 
of another perſon, were removed by the parts affected be- 
ing accidentally burnt, and that only in the firſt degree 
(as above) of burns. Homberg thinks that burning with 
moxa, with cauteries, &c cure by quickening the motion 
of the humours and thinning them, and by deſtroying the 
ends of the veſſels by which the humours flow leſs that 


-AMBUSTIO, Ambuſtion, from amburo, burning or 
ſcalding. | 1 845 %FCCCCCCCTFETC 5 Hg45552 
AMBUTU A, i. e. Pareira Brawa „ 
AMEDANUS, i. e. Alnus Vulßl g.... 
AMELANCHIER. A ſort of bilberry, called by Par- 


* 


AMIA. The name of a fiſh often mentioned by 


Etius. 8 ky | 
AMIANTHUS. Alſo called amiautus, aſbeſtus, aſbeſ- 
tinum, linum foffile, li abeſtinum, lipum vivum, li- 
num indicum, linum creticum, linum carpaſium, linum. 
caryſtum, linum cypricum, alumen plumoſum, conſoides, 
| uy polia, ſalamandria, earth flax, and ſalamander's 
wool. | 
It is a mineral ſubſtance, found in lumps of different 
ſizes, of a greyiſh colour, with a ſilvery gloſs, and com- 
poſed of ſmall filaments. It is met with in many of the 
iſlands of the pact ha al as in Italy there is abun- 
dance, and it is worked there either into linnen or paper, 
both which reſiſt the moſt violent flame. It is dug up alſo 
in the iſland of Angleſey, and in Oxfordſhire, 3 
Some, with very great probability, ſuppoſe it to be iron 
calcined in its ore, by ſubterraneous fire. . 
It can be ſpun into thread, then wove into cloth, and 


afterwards made into paper. The cloth thus made is not 
cleaned by waſhing, but burning, and when the paper 


that is made of this ſubſtance is writ upon, by burning it 
becomes clean paper again. | 1 
To work it into thread, &c. it is firſt ſteeped in water 
to diſſolve its earthy parts, and make its threads ſeparate, 
then the flaxy part is dried in a ſieve, then they card it as 
wool 1s carded, after which, with the fingers wetted with 
oil, it is twiſted as it is drawn round upon a reel, which is 
firſt wound over with fine thread; but mixing the aſbeſ- 
tus with flax, on a diſtaff, and ſpinning them together, 
works the aſbeſtus into a thread, which is afterwards ſepa- 
rated in the fire, and thus the aſbeſtus thread is left in a 
proper ſtate, and in this way carding is not needful. 
The cloth, when, made, is beſt kept by being moiſt with 


—— 


oil. 1 
AMIANTUS, i, e. Amianthuans. 
AMICULUM. A covering for the pubes when the 
boys exerciſed in the gymnaſium. It is alſo uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe as the word amnios. | 9 


kinſon vitis idæa 3tia cluſii. The French honey ſweet- 
worts. Nc 1 166 « 
AMELLA; i. e. Amel t 
AMELLUS. An herb in France that takes its name 
from the river Mella in that country. Different botaniſts 
deſcribe it different. it hiked 
AMELPODI. The name of four different trees in 
India. ; 1 
The 1ft. Amelpodi, H. M. or Arbor Indica. 
2d. Belutta Amelpodi. . . 
3d. Siouanna Amelpodi. 1521 
4th. Karetta AmelpodwP. hy bunt 
125 See Raii Hift, Plant. 
AMENE. Common f.. 
AMENENOS, from à neg. and. wevos, ſtrength. 
Weak, feeble. In this ſenſe Hippocrates often uſes this 
word, | | 
AMENTACEOUS FLOWERS. In Botany; they 
are ſuch as have an aggregate of ſummits hanging down 
in form of a rope or of a cat's tail, as the male flowers of 
the mulberry, &c. Theſe are alſo called iuli, and in 
Eng f... lhe pi Oe ode 
 AMENTIA. Madneſs. See Mania 
AMENTUM. Sciffile alum. „1 59 1711 
AMERI. A name for Indigo. See InpIcum, 
AMERICANUM. LBAIl.s. ] 1. e, Balſ. Peruv. 
AMERICANUM TUBEROSUM. Potatoes. 
AMETHYSTA PHARMACA, from æ neg. and web, 


wine. Medicines which either prevent or remove the ine- 
brating effects of wine. b 55 
AMETHYSTUS. The Amethyſt. It was ſo called 


ſrom a ſuppoſition that it prevented drunkenneſs. 

It is tranſparent and bright, ſome are white, but gene- 
rally they are of a purple hue, in different ſtones are dif- 
ferent ſhades, from the paleft red or blue to the deepeſt 
violet. ä e e 

The beſt are met with in the Eaſt- Indies, but they are 
rare. Many are brought from America, but more from 
Bohemia. They are uſually found in the form of large 
chryſtals on the mlide of large hollow ſtones. | 

Spars and chryſtals tinged red, yellow, &. are fold for 
amethyſts. The falſe ones come from Germany, and are 


tinged by vapours in the mines, and contain ſome lead, 


_  AMIDUM,, i. e. Amylum. | | 
AMINÆEA [G.] i. e. Gum anime. 1 
AMI NUM VINUM. Wine of Aminiz, called 
after wards Falernum {in Italy.) It is a ſtrong kind of wine. 
AMIN AUM ACETUM. Vinegar of Aminæan, 
wine, or any very ſtrong wine vinegar. 

AMINIA. A fort of cotton tree; The Braſilians call 


the hylon Braſil. of J. B. by this name; and the Portu- 


gueſe call it algodon. 1 | 
AMISADU. - Prepared ſal ammoniac. 


— 


| AMMAN. CHAR. PLANT. The abbreviation for 


ammanni character. plantarum. BY IDES: 
; 3 or Ammium Vulgare. Common biſhop's 
weed. | 
AMMI VERUM, called alſo ammi creticum, ammi 
parvum foliis fœniculi, ammi ſemine tenuiſſimo & odora- 
tiſſimo, cumminum æthiopidum, fœniculum annuum ori- 
gani odore, royal cummin, and true biſhop's weed. ad 
The ſeeds of theſe plants only are vſed in medicine. 
The common ſort is a native in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope; it is plentifully propagated by, ſeeds, which fall in 
autumn, and ſpring up in the following ſummer : the 
ſeeds of this ſpecies are larger, paler, and very different 
in flavour, as well as in medical power, from the true. 
The true ſpecies is a native of Egypt, the ſeeds are of a 


2. | reddiſh brown colour, ſmall, and flat on one ſide, con- 


vex and furrowed on the other, We very rarely meet 
with them in our ſhops, the ſeeds of the amomum, an 
of parſley, being too often ſold for them. £ 
The ſeeds, of the true biſhop weed are an agreeable car- 
minative, of a warm pungent taſte, having a ſemblance 
of origanum in their ſmell. By diſtillation with water, 
they. yield much oil of a yellowiſh colour, and containing 
their whole flavour; ſpirit of wine alſo carries off their 
odour. 5 
AMMION. Cinnabar. | | | 
AMMITES, or Ammonites, from aps ſand. A 
ſandy ſtone, alſo called cenchrites and meconites ; ſome 
are ſmall as poppy ſeed, others large as a hazle nut. 
When as large as a pea they are called mineral bezoar. 


They are found near Berne, in Switzerland. 9 
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AMMIUM, i. e. Ammi. . 


AMMOCHOSIA. A remedy for drying the body by | 
covering it with hot ſand or falt. See Inſolation, which is 


of the ſame efficacy. Salt is better than ſand. 

AMMOCHRY OS, from auth D. ſand, and Xpvgog gold. 
A ſort of gold coloured mud, in the channel of ſome 
mineral waters in Friſeland. | 

AMMOCHRYSUS. A hardiſh yet brittle ſtone, 
which eafily crumbles into the likeneſs of ſand ; it is of 
various colours, and intermixed with ſpangles of talc of 
a gold colour. It is found in Bohemia and many other 
parts of the world, but is only uſed to put on writings. 

AMMODITES. A venemous ſerpent, called alſo 
cenchria, that is, millety, becauſe its tail is hard like a 
millet. It hath wider jaws than the viper, and is further 
diſtinguiſhed by the viper being yellowiſh, Its bite is 
ſpeedily deſtructive. | 

AMMONIACUM [Gum.] called alſo armoniacum, 
but improperly ; hammoniact lacryma; and in Engliſh 
gum ammoniac. 

Ammon took his name from «us the ſands, but the 
gum and the ſal ammoniac, from the country called Am- 
monia. 

It is a concrete gummi- reſinous juice, produced in the 
Eaſt- Indies, whence it is brought in maſſes, conſiſting of 
little lumps, which inwardly are very white, but out— 
wardly yellowiſh or brownilh ; its whiteſt parts become 
yellow on being expoſed to the air. From what plant it is 
obtained we know not. It hath a ſtrong ſmell ſomewhat 
like that of galbanum, but not fo ungrateful, a nauſeous 
ſweetiſh taſte mixed with a bitterneſs, 

Such pieces as are white, clear, free from foreign 
matter, dry, and large, ſhould be preſerred for internal 
uſe. 

Thrown on live coals it burns away in flames: it is 
ſoluble both in water and in vinegar into a kind of 
milk, but the refinons part, which is nearly one half 
of the whole, ſubſides on ſtanding : ſpirits of wine 
diſſolve near one half of it, taking up all its active 

arts, | CO 

Dr. Dedier ſays, that Þ i. of this gum, afforded by 
diſtillation, of phlegm z vi. volatile ſpirit 3 ii. a volatile 
foetid oil 3 vi. and the remainder was a caput mortuum. 
But other ſkilful chemiſts have failed to obtain any oil 
from it by this proceſs, Water 1s very lightly im- 


pregnated with it by diſtillation. 


This drug is an excellent deobſtruent in hyſterics, 
when cauſed by retarded menſes, and in other abdo- 
minal obſtructions: dliſſolved in the acet. ſcillit. it is 
a powerful expectorant, for vinegar greatly exalts its 
virtue in this particular: in old ſtanding cholicky ſymp- 
toms, proceeding from viſcid matter in the inteſtines, 
it produces very happy effects: it is on a par with aſſa 
fœtida, for virtues of the ſame kind as the aſſa fœtida 


poſſeſſeth, though it is leſs nauſeous; but its principal 
virtues is in aſthmas and difficult expectoration; it gently 


moves the belly, and externally applied it diſcuſſes. 
The fœtid gums agree in their effects with oily aro- 
matics, but have allo acrid poignant ſalts conjoined, 
and fo more forcibly raiſe, ſtimulate, and promote ſe- 
cretions ; but the gum ammoniac 1s, peculiar, in that 
its oil, which is but little, is not aromatic but inodo- 


rous, and it is not fo heating and rarefyingas the others 
are, but it hath the ſame acrid ſalts, therefore it may 


be uſed in fevers with turgid blood, and in robuſt ha- 

bits, having ſo excellent a ſtimulus, without the power 

of rarefaction. Of this ſort, among plants, are the 

viſcus and dracontium, among roots the arum and ſcil- 

Iz, and moſt of the vegetable emetics. | 

N The doſe may be from gr. x, to 3 ſs. three times a 
ay. | | 

Given in pills is the moſt agreeable forin. 

It is adulterated with common roſin. 


The method of purifying it is by ſoftening it in | 


bladder, which is immerſed in boiling water, and while 
it is fluid it is trained; but for inward uſe, the beſt is 


_ the largeſt and fineſt unpurified pieces. 


3 in water it is called lac ammon, and is thus 
made: 


R gum — opt. 3 li. aq. puleg. ſh ſs. m. Thus 


—= 
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adminiſtered it is more active than in pills; the doſe 


may be two large ſpoonfuls three or four times in 
twenty-four hours. 


Pil. ammon, magiſir. 
R gum. ammon. Z ii. aloe ſuc. 3 ſs. myrrh, maſtic; 


& Benz. aa. 3 fs. croc. anglic. 3 ii. acet. ſcillit. q. ſ. f. 
maſs. | 


AMMONIACUS [Sar.] called alſo ſal cyreniacus, 


ammoniac ſalt, and armoniac, but improperly. 


Many writers ſpeak of the natural and artificial. 
The natural fort, ſpoken of by the ancients, ac- 


cording to Dioſcorides, is only the ſal gem, and is 
reckoned by them among the alimentary ſalts; but 
many others ſay that it was made from the urine of 
camels, and was depoſited in the ſands near the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. 
ſal ammoniac of this ſort being found. Tournefort 
obſerves, that out of the ſimple native falts other com- 
pounded ſalts are naturally produced, viz. the eflential 
falts, which naturally are concreted from the juices of 
plants, among which are native ammoniacal falts. 


We have no evidence of native 


The artificial is the only ſort known and uſed in the 
ſhops. It is a neutral ſort, compoſed of a volatile al- 
kaline ſalt, and the acid of ſea-1alt: this is the only 


genuine ſort, though it may be made with the vitriohc 
or with the nitrous acid, The different ſorts formed 
of the different mineral acids, are thus diſtinguiſhed ; 
by dropping oil of vitriol on that made with the acid 
of ſca- ſalt, white fumes immediately ariſe; red fumes 


from that made with the nitrous acid; and no eifect 
follows from that made with the oil of vitriol. 5 

Sal ammoniac is brought to us generally in round 
cakes, Convex on one fide and concave on the other, 
from the ſhape of the veſſels into which they are ſub- 
limed. When thcie cakes are broken, the ſalt appears 
of a needled texture, or compoſed of ftriz, running 
tranſverſely and parallel to one another ; the internal 
part is generally pure, and of an almoſt tranſparent 
whiteneſs ; the outſide, for the moſt part, is foul, and 
of a yellowiſh green or black hue. 

In England this falt is obtained from burnt cow's 
dung; urinous ſalt, joined with an acid, produceth 
ammoniacal ſalt; it is obtainable from every ſpecies of 


ſoots by ſublimation or ſolution. At Newcaſtle it is 


made from the bittern, which remains after making 


common ſalt, and old urine ; from one hundred pound 


weight of the bitter cathartic ſalt, and three hogſheads 


of urine, fifty-ſix pound weight of ſa] ammoniac is 
obtained. 


quadrupeds that feed only on vegetables, this dung is 


In Egypt it is made from the burnt dung of 


collected only in the firſt four months in the year, 
when the cattle feed on ſpring graſs (which is a ſort of 
clover) for the dung at other ſeaſons, and when the 
cattle eat other ſort of food, is unfit for this purpoſe. 
As to the camel, its excrements are not preferable to 
thoſe of any other of their cattle, which feed on graſs, 
nor 1s their urine ever uſed, though ſo commonly de- 
clared by writers on this ſubject. Mr. Haſſelquiſt 
ſays, that the ſalt-workers in Egypt, pretend that the 
excrements from men, goats, and ſheep, are prefera- 
ble to all others ; and he further tells us, that March 
and April are the only times in which they make this 
ſalt, ſee his account of his voyages, 
It may alſo be produced from 


Sp. fal marin. I [Sal. C. C. 
l Sal vol. ſal ammo. 
8 2 | | Sal wage 
inct. mart. in ſp. ſal marin. n, Sp. vol. arom. 
As wich Sp. vol. fœtid. 
Sp. C. C. 
i Sp. ſal ammon. 
Merc. corroſ. alb. 3 { Ammon. vegetab 
The ammoniac ſalt hath many and uſeful properties. 
It is ſoluble in water, and 1n ſpirit of wine, and in 
the air alone. 
It renders water extremely cold while continuing to 
diſſolve in it. The crude ſalt, when diſſolved in water, 
and mixed with a vitriolic acid, efferveſces violently, 


Cauſt. antim. 


| and produces a ſenſe of cold; the volatile falt, treated 
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in the ſame manngr, efferveſces likewiſe, but e 
heat. 

After ſolution in water, it ſhoots into cryſtals, which 
reſemble feathers, or into long ſhining ſpicula. 

Mixed with a fixt alkaline ſalt, and then ſublimed, 
it affords a dry volatile ſalt; but mixed with quick 
lime, its volatile parts are only to be obtained in a li- 
quid form. ö | | 

When unmixed with other matters, it may be ſub- | 
limed with a conſiderable degree of heat, without ſuf- 
fering the leaſt change in its nature or properties; but 
if the fire 1s haftily raiſed during its ſublimation, it 
remarkably volatilizes many kinds of bodies if mixed 
with it. : | 

On account of its fea-falt it turns aqua fortis into 
aqua regia. 

Crude ammonuaac ſalt does not curdle milk, nor alter 
the colour of an infuſion of roſes. 

Rubbed with quick lime, or with a fixt alkaline ſalt, 
it emits an urinous ſmell, 

Diſſolved in lime water, then a little merc. cor. a. 
being added, the mixture becomes of a yellow colour. 

In ſoldering, tinning, and caſting ſhot, the"crude 
ſalt is much uſed. | | 

It becomes volatile in a heat ſomewhat greater than 
that of boiling water, 

As a medicine, its effects are to be ranked among the 
moſt valuable of its tribe. Boerhaave fays that it pre- 
ſerves all animal ſubſtances from putrefaction, that its 
brine penetrates their moſt inward parts, that it is the 
nobleſt aperient, attenuant, reſolvent, errhine, ſter- 
nutatory, diaphoretic, ſudorific, antiſeptic, and diu- 
retic. | : | 
When ufed externally as an antiſeptic, diſcutient, 
or deterfive, it is mixed with ſome proper fomentation 
in the proportion of zv1. or ;1. to jþ 11. of the liquid. 

It is more pungent to the taſte than common ſalt, 
but is leſs antiſeptic ; it paſſes off more freely through 
the pores than common ſalt, but does not move the 
belly fo freely. | 

It is perfectly neutral; attenuates viſcid juices ; pro- 
motes a diſcharge through the ſkin, or by urine, ac- 
_ cording as the patient is kept warmer or cooler, or ac- 
cording to the peculiar circumſtances of the conftitu- 
tion; in larger doſes, as zii. it opens the belly, and in 
yet larger, it proves emetic ; it is an excellent febri- 
fuge, and peculiarly affiſtant to the bark; in many in- 
ſtances where the bark and emetics failed in agues, the 
crude ſalt given to D i. every four hours, with an in- 
fuſion of camomile flowers, for ſome days; then every 
fix, and at laſtevery eight hours hath ſucceeded ; it 
is uſed both as an antiſeptic and a repellent in gargles; 
when the throat is inflamed, or othewiſe requires ſuch 
remedies, it powerfully diſſolves viſcid mucus in the 
mouth and fauces; in violent hypochondriac caſes, it 
hath been of ſingular efficacy by a daily uſe of it in 
doſes, juſt within what are required to render the 
bowels lax; after taking it fix, eight, and twelve 
months, the cold bath hath completed the cure. From 
31. to zii. diffolved in 311. of any fimple wates, is a 
good ſubſtitute for the common ſaline mixture, and 
may be given, as to quantity and time, in the ſame 
manner. | 

Preparations of this drug are, the fal. ammoniacus 
purificatus ; purified ammoniac ſalt. 

It may be purified by ſublimation, or perhaps more 
perfectly as follows: diſſolved in pure water, then filter 
and cryſtalize in the ſame manner as is directed for 
nitre. 

The impurities of this ſalt are commonly ſuch as 
will not diſſolve in common water, and hence the pu- 
rification is effected by the ſolution and filtration. The 
very laſt cryſtals ſeldom betray any mixture of other 
kinds of ſalt. 

Flos ſalis ammoniaci. 

Flowers of the fal ammoniac. 

Take dry crude fal ammoniac powdered, put it into 
an earthen cucurbit, and having fitted on a blind head, 
{ublime the ſalt with a fire gradually increaſed, 
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This hath been called aquila alba philoſophorum, 
and aquila ganymedem. TER, 

Sal. vol. ſalis ammoniaci. 

Spiritus ſalis ammoniaci. 

Spiritus volatilis cauſticus. 

Spiritus ſalis ammoniaci dulcis. All which ſee un- 
der the article AL ALI. 

AMMONIACUS VEGETABILIS [SAT. ] i. e. 
Sp. Mindereri. . . 

AMMONIS CORNU. Ammon's horn. 

Rulandus enumerates fifteen ſpecies. It is a foffil of 
different colours, but moſt frequently that of an aſh, 
and in ſhape reſembles the horn of a ram. It receives 
its name from the cuſtom of conſecrating rams horns in 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in the deſarts of Libya. 
They are found in moſt countries, and, according to 


| Pliny, they were held in the higheſt eſteem in Ethio- 


la. 

: AMMONITES. See AMMITEs. 

AMMONITIT RUM, from XjhiAOG ſand, and vg mi- 
tre. In our glaſs houſes this is called frit. 

AMMONIUS, a furgeon ſurnamed Lithotomus, 
from his inventing a way to cut for the ſtone, when it 
could not be extracted at the neck of the bladder. 

AMMONII COLL YRIUM, called alto colly- 
rium hygidium. It is a mere farrago. £30 


AMNA ALCALIZATA. Paracelſus ſays it is wa- 


ter which runs through lime-ſtones, and ſo is impreg- 


nated with lime. Rulandus calls it amnis alcalizatus. 


AMNION, or Amnios. The internal membrane 


which ſurrounds the foetus, It is a fine thin tranſpa- 
rent membrane, ſoft but tough, ſmooth on its inſide, 


but rough on the outer. Dr. Hunter ſays, that it runs 
over the internal ſurface of the placenta, and that this 
membrane, which ſeems not vaſcular in the human 
ſubject, makes the external covering of the navel- ſtring, 
to which it is moſt firmly united; and that viewed in a 
microſcope, it appears to have blood veſſels, but they 
are lymphatics. 

However the exiſtence of the allantois may be diſ- 
puted in the human ſubject, the amnion is found in all 
animals both viviparous and oviparous. - 

AMNITS, i. e. Amna alcalizata. 

AMOENIT. An abridgment of amoenites. 

AMO GABRIEL. Cinnabar. 4 85 

AMOMI. The Dutch call Jamaica pepper thus. 

AMOMIS. A fruit reſembling amomum; it is 
allo called pſeudamomum. 

AMOMUM. Stone parſley. | 

Botaniſts enumerate three ſpecies, viz. the true, the 
baſtard, and as a third ſort, the tree nightſhade is in-. 
cluded, 

The amomum verum is alſo called amomum racemo- 
ſum, elettari primum, hort. malab. True amomum, 
or true ſtone parſley. 

The ſeed is the only part that is conſidered as medi- 
cinal, but it is not known whether the true amomum 
of the ancients exiſts or not; the moſt probable ac- 
count is that of P. G. Gamelli, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. 
which is, that the tugus (called by ſome birao, and by 
others carop1) is the genuine amomum of Dioſcorides. 
See Dr. James's dict. article Auxouuu. 

Many confound the amom um with great cardamom. 
It is a native of China. In Armenia the amomis 
is ſubſtituted for the amomum. The college of Edin- 
burgh ſupply the place of the amom. verum with the 
3 aromat. the college of London with the amom. 
vulg. | 

The amomum vulgare are alſo called ſiſon, ſinon, 
ſinnon, amom. Germanicum, ſium aromaticum, petro- 
ſelinum Macedon. fuchſii, and baſtard ſtone parſley. 

It is a perennial plant, grows wild under moiſt hedges 
and by the ſides of ditches : it flowers in July, and its 
ſeeds, which are the only part uſed in medicine, are 
ripe in Auguſt ; they have a light agreeable ſmell, and 
a warm aromatic taſte, are eſteemed as carminative and 
diuretic ; they are not ſo hot and pungent as, by the 
beſt accounts, the true amomum ſeeds are, nor is their 
flavour of the ſame kind, 

They 
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They give over all their virtue with water in diſtil- 
lation, but by boiling in an open veſſel, their virtue is 
ſoon loſt in the air, and by way of tincture they give 
out their virtue to {pirit of wine, 

The virtues of the third ſort are the ſame as thoſe of 
common nightſhade. 

See Dale and Miller. 

AMOMUM. A name for the caſſia caryoph. 

AMOMUM. A name of the Jamaica pepper. 

AMOMUM ODORE CARY OPH. See Cass1A 
CARYOPH. 

AMOMUM PLINII. A ſpecies of ſolanum. 

AMONGABRIEL, or Amogabriel. Cinnabar, 

AMONGEABA. The name of a ſort of graſs 
taken notice of by Pito. | 

AMOR, Love. Though it is not a diſeaſe it is pro- 
ductive thereof. | 

The ſymptoms produced by this paſſion are as fol- 
low : the eye-lids often twinkle, the eyes are hollow 
and yet appear as if full with pleaſure; the pulſe is 
not peculiar to the paſſion, but the ſame with that 
which attends ſolicitude and care. When the objec 
of this affection is thought of, particularly if the 
idea is ſudden, the ſpirits are confuſed, the pulſe changes, 
and its force and time are very variable; in ſome in- 
ſtances the perſon is fad and watchful, in others, the 

rſon not being conſcious of his ſtate, pines away, 1s 
ſlothful, and regardleſs of food; though the witer, 
when they find themſelves in love, ſeek pleaſant com- 
pany and active entertainments. 

As the force of love prevails, ſighs grow deeper, a 
tremor affects the heart and pulſe, the countenance 1s 
alternately pale and red, the voice is ſuppretted in the 
fauces, the eyes grows dim, cold {weats break out, fleep 
abſents itſelf, at leaſt until the morning, the fecretions 
become diſturbed, and a loſs of appetite, a hectic fever, 
melancholy, or perhaps madneſs, if not death, conſti- 
tutes the fad cataſtrophe. | 

On this ſubject the curious may conſult Aginet, lib. 
iii. cap. 17. Oribat. ſynop. lib. viii. cap. 9. or a treatiſe 
profeſſedly written on love, as it is a diſtemper, by James 
Ferrard, Oxford, printed 1640. 

AMORIS POMA, alſo called lycoperſicon, ſolanum 
pomiferum, mala aurea, poma maj. amoris, and love 
apple. 

* is the fruit of a ſpecies of ſolanum, about the ſize of 
a cherry, green at the firſt, and when full ripe is of a 
yellowiſh red colour; it contains many flat whitiſh ſeeds 
in a juicy pulp, which being ſown in gardens, the plant 
flowers in July, and the fruit ripens in September. 

Their quality is cooling, In ltaly they are eaten with 
oil and vinegar. 

See Miller Bott. Off. 

AMORGE. The ſæces of oil. 

AMOSTEUS, i. e. Oſteocolla. 

AMO TES. Potatoes. | 

AMPANA. A name of the palma coccifera folio fla- 


See AMUREA. 


belliformi mas. The Portugucſe call it palmeiro bravo 


macho. 
AMP AR, i. e. Amber. Bags 

AMPELION. Vine leaves, or the tendrils of vines. 
Hippocrates commends them for making into peſſaries, to 
promote the menſes with. 15 
AMPELITES. Canal coal. Named alſo terra am 
pelites, lapi ampelites, pharmacitis, lap. obſidianus, car- 
bos theoph. ſuccinum nigrum. 


Dioſcorides gives as a character of the canal coal, that it 


will diſſolve if oil is poured on it; but in this it differs 
from ours. 

A ſpecies of it is found in France, with which they 
blacken the hair of people's heads, and call it pierre noire. 

This ſpecies of coal is a bituminous earth, as black as 
jet, and ſo hard that it takes a good poliſh, and is made 
into boxes, baſons, and various other utenſils. It con- 
tains much ſulphur and ſalt, is divided into ſcales, and is 
eaſily powdered ; when old, that is when long kept after 


taking it out of the mines, it falls into powder, and then 


it 1 out a quantity of ſalt petre. 


t burns more bright than any other kind of coal; pow- 
dered and ſtrewed upon vine trees it deſtroys the worms | 
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that injure :hem; it is rarely uſed in medicine, but is 
commended as being more drying than terra ſamia, or 


than many of the earths that have obtained in medicine. 


AMPELOCARPUS, i. e. Aparinei. 

AMPELOPRASON. It is a ſpecies of garlick called 
French lack. See PoRRUMmM. | 

AMPELOPRASSUM, i. e. Ampelopraſon. 

AMPELOS. Briony. 

AMPHARISTERO). It is the reverſe of ambidexter, 
that is, a not having a proper uſe of eicher hand, Figu- 
ratively it ſignifies unlucky or unfortunate. 

AMPHEMERINOS, from 4g, a Greek propoſition, 
ſignifying a revolution, and tuipz a day; a quotidian fe- 
ver. 

AMPHIARTHROSIS. A mixed fort of articulation, 
partaking of the diarthroſis and the ſynarthroſis; it reſem- 
bles the firſt in being moveable, and the latter in its con- 
nexion. J he pieces which compoſe it have not a particular 
cartilage belonging to each of them, as in the diarthroſis, 
but they are both united to a common cartilage, which be- 
ing more or Jels pliable, allows them certain degrees of 
flexibility, though they cannot ſlide upon cach other; ſuch - 
is the connection of the firſt rib with the ſternum, and of 
the bodies of the vertebra with each other. 

AMPHIBIUS, Amphibious, of aup and {> life, 
Animals are thus called that live either on the land or in 
the water. Dr. Hunter obferves, that properly ſpeaking, 
there are no amphibious animals, for fifh cannot live long 
without air,. though much longer than men. 

AMPHIBLES TROIDES, from eugpfysoy a net; 
the retina or net like coat of the eye; alſo the fame as 
retiformis, which ſee. | 

AMPHIBRANCHIA, from agi about, and Pray 
the gills of a fiſh. The fauces or parts about the tonhis. 

AMPHICAUSTIS., A fort of wild barley. Some 


(but not medical writers) uſe this word to expreſs the pu- 
dend muliebr. | 


 AMPHIDEON. The os tincæ, or mouth of the 
womb. : | | | 

AMPHIDERXIOS, i. e. Ambidexter. 8 

5 rants ee HROSIS., So Winſlow calls the arti- 
culation of the lower jaw, which is partly by a ginglymus 
and partly by an ithiodla GT YN Wm) 

— AMPH!PLEX. According to Rufus Epheſius it is 
the part fituated betwixt the ſcrotum, anus, and internal 
part of the thighs. pet | 

AMPHIPNEUMA, from jg about or around, and 
neu breath. A diſſiculty of breathing, 

AMPHISBZENA, irom au either way, and aivw to 
go. Galen ſays it is an animal with two heads. Zftius 
deſcribes it as a venemous ſerpent, which moves with 
either end forward, from which circumſtance it hath its 
name : it is not thaped with a thick body tapering into a 
lender tail, but is of an equal thickneſs through its whole 
length, Lemery fays its colour is of a ſhining white, 
with reddiſh ſpots, and that its cheeks are ſo large that 
they conceal its eyes, and from this circumſtance it is ſaid 
to be blind. It is found in ſome of the Grecian iſles, in 
different parts of Africa. Another ſpecies was lately met 
with in North America, Ztius ſays the bite is much like 
the ſting of a bee, as to its effects, though ſomewhat more 
violent, but it is cured much in the ſame manner, 

AMPHISMILA, from ane on each fide, and owiay an 
* kniſe. A diſſecting knife with an edge on each 
ide. 

AMPHITANE, i. e. Chryſocolla. 

AMPHODON TA, from af on both ſides, and 0; 
a tooth. By this word Hippocrates expreſſeth animals that 
have teeth in both jaws. 

AMPHORA. A Roman meaſure for liquids, from 
au" ipopev;, by a ſyncope au” opus, it is fo called from the 
two handles for carriage. Its contents are ſeven gallons 
and one pint Engliſh. 

AMPOTIS. The receſs or ebb of the tide, Hippo- 
crates uſed this word to expreſs the receſs of the humours 
from the circumference to the center of the body. 

AMPULLA. A veſſel ſhaped with a belly, as a bottle 
or jug, In chemiſtry all bellied veſſels are called ampul- 
Iz, as bolt-heads, receivers, cucurbits. | 


AMPULLACENS, 
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AMPULLASCENS. The alveus ampullaſcens is 
the moſt tumid parts of Pecquet's duct. 

AMPUTATIO, Amputation. It is the cutting off 
of a limb. EN 

Hippocrates ſays, when ſpeaking of a mortification, 
that what is putrified muſt be cut off, but does not 
mention the taking off of limbs. Celſus is the firſt 
who deſcribes this operation. Till the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, we have no account of any method to prevent 
the hæmorrage, which happens in this ſort of opera- 
tion, except Oelſus's, of making a ligature about the 
veſſels. Pars tells us, that previous to making the in- 
cifion, a ligature, with a thin fillet, muſt de made 
above where the amputation is to be, which he ſays, 
firſt keeps up the {kin and muſcles in a raiſed poſture; 
ſecondly prevents an ang eat os ; and, thirdly, leſſens 
the ſenle of feeling: he is the firſt who clearly ſpeaks 
of preventing the hæmorrhage when theſe operations 
are performed. In 1674, Mr. Morel, a French fur- 
geon, introduced the tourniquet, as it is now uſed; 
put the firſt mention of this inſtrument is in the Currus 
Triumphalis & Terebintho, publiſhed in London by 
an Engliſh ſurgeon in 1 About the end of the 
ſixteenth century, Meſſrs. Verduin and Sabourin, one 
a Dutchman, the other of Geneva, left a label of the 
fleſh and ſkin to wrap over the ſtump, and called it 
Poperation de l'amputation a lambeau; but they pro- 
bably learnt it from an Engliſhman, who publithed this 
practice in 1679, ſee Currus Triumphalis e Terebintho. 
Paulus Xgineta uſued the actual cautery, but Ambroſe 
Pare ſecured the veſſels by drawing them a little out 
with the forceps, then making a ligature round them, 
as is often mentioned by Celtus, though neglected by 


ſo many of his ſucceſſors. In the preſent eighteenth | 


century improvements are both many and important, 
in this branch of ſurgery, the crooked needle, and 
moſt other parts of the apparatus, &c. either being 
now introduced or improved. 


Caſes requiring the limb to be taken off. 
After all that can be laid down on this particular, in 
many inſtances the experience and ſagacity of the at- 
tending ſurgeon alone, can properly determine for or 
againſt an operation. Mr. Bilguer, an eminent prac- 
tioner in the armies of the king of Pruſſia, during his 
late wars, reduces them to ſix, as follows: | 

1. A mortification, which ſpreads until it reaches 
the bone. 

2. A limb ſo hurt, that a mortification is highly 
probable. OR 
3. A violent contuſion of the fleſh, which at the 
ſame time hath ſhattered the bones. 

4. Wounds of the larger blood veſſels of the limb, 
when recourſe 1s had to amputation, as the only me- 
thod of ſtopping the hemorrhage ; or through an ap- 
prehenſion that the limbs ſhould periſh for want of nou- 
riſhment. 5 | 

5. An incurable caries of the bones. 

6. A cancer or humour in danger of becoming ſuch. 

Perhaps Mr. Bilguer may have reſtrained this opera- 
tion rather too much: however, his humanity is mani- 
feſt herein, and his ingenuity is ſuch as renders his in- 
ſtructions deſerving of attention. | 

In caſes from mortrfication, Mr. Sharp hath well 
eſtabliſhed the propriety of waiting until it ceaſes, and 
granulations of new fleſh beſpeak a better itate of the 
blood. He obſerves that gun-ſhot wounds are beſt if 
the neceſſary amputation is immediately performed; 
and the diſorders of the joints, ulcers of long ſtanding, 
and all ſcrophulous tumours, generally return on other 
parts, after amputation. . wy 

Large bones ſhould not be amputated in the joint, on 


account of the extreme thinneſs of the fleth in thoſe | 


arts, which cannot Ne be brought to cover the 
. and heal over it, whence a caries may ariſe, and 
other inconveniencies ; but if there is a probability of 
making the 1kin grow over the bone, the operation 
might be performed here as well as in the fingers and 
toes. 
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for him to undergo an amputation, and his caſe is ſuch 
as is thought to require it, the following ſhould be in 
readineſs, | 

1. A tourniquet. | 

2. Aſmooth fillet, an inch broad and half an ell long. 
3- A ſmall knife to divide the ſkin. 

4. A large knife to divide the fleſh. | 

N. B. The double edged knife formerly uſed to 
ſcrape off the perioſteum with, &c. is not neceſſary, 
nay is ſometimes hurtful, for by ſcraping off the peri- 
oſteum, an exfoliation ſometimes follows from the ſub- 
jacent bone. 

5. Aſaw. 

6. A forceps. 

7. Crooked needles armed with waxed thread. 

8. Lint and tow, made into compreſles ready for uſe. 

9. A retractor. | 

10. Aroller of five ells in length, 

11. Pledgits of ſpunge. | | 

12. Cordials, as wine, &c. to raiſe the patient's ſpirits. 

13. Attendants appointed to their proper offices. 

A general idea of the procedure, will be beſt obtained 
by a peruſal of the directions given below for the ampa- 
tation of the particular parts; to them, therefore, the 
reader is referred, and to ſuch authors alſo as opportu- 
nity may favour his attending to. 
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_ Amputation of the arm. 

In moſt amputations, the operation ſhould be a ſinger's 
breadth, or more, above the ſphacelated, or otherwiſe in- 
jured part, | 

Apply the trochar ſo, as that it may 
chief artery of the limb to be taken off. 

Then let an aſſiſtant draw the ſkin back, while the ope- 
rator binds the fillet round where the inciſion is to be 
made. This fillet both guards the knife, and keeps the 
fleſh tight, ſo that it more caſily yields to the knife; or 
more exactly to make the circular inciſion, a lip or two 
of plaiſter may be preferred to the fillet for directing the 
knife; this flip of plaiſter may be applied double, that is 
two thickneſſes may be laid, the one upon the other; and 
if another flip is placed about three-fourths of an inch 
higher, its effect will greatly afſiſt thoſe of the lower. 
On the exact cutting the ſkin, muſcles, &c. the ſpeedy 
cure of the ſtump very much depends, 

Having proceeded thus far, give the patient a cordial, 
and cheer him. 

Two aſſiſtants holding the limb in a ftrait line, an in- 
ciſion muſt be made quite round through the ſkin and 
fat to the fleſh ; this done, firſt take away the fillet or ſlips 
of plaiſter, then the aſſiſtant, who holds the upper part of 
the limb, muſt draw the ſkin as far back as he can; after 
which, as near the edge of the retracted ſkin as poſſible, 
the fleſh muſt be divided, at twice, to the bone; and if 
there are two bones, divide the fleſh between them with 
the point of the ſame knife, then that the bone may be 
ſawed off as near to the fleſh as poſhble, obſerve as fol- 
lows: it is neceſſary to cut the ſkin, &c. to the muſcles 
firſt, that you may draw it back and cut the fleſh as far 
under the ſkin as poſſible, in order to having the ſkin to 
reach over the fleſh and the bone of the ſtump as ſoon as 
it is dreſſed up: if the inciſion was made at the firſt to the 
bone, then the ſkin would not contribute to the cover- 
ing of the ſtump. Again, to aſſiſt this intention of bring- 
ing the ſkin over the end of the ſtump, the retractor is 
contrived, which muſt be put on after the inciſion is 
made thro the muſcles, to draw them up with, as forcibly 
as the patient can eaſily bear: thus the bone can be ſawed 
off more cloſely to the edge of the fleſh, and with leſs 
danger of tearing it with the teeth of the ſaw, | 

here there are two bones, apply the ſaw in ſuch a 
manner that both may drop together, to prevent making 
ſplinters, and alſo to avoid the painfui jarr which the pa- 
tient feels when this is neglected. While the ſaw is 
working, the aſſiſtant who holds the lower part of the 
limb ſhould gently depreſs it, that the ſaw may have room 
to paſs. | 

he limb taken off, if the larger arteries are not eaſily 
| ſeen, the tourniquet may be ſlacked, and by the blood 
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If che ſtrength of the patient is thought ſufficient 
113 | 


| ſpinning ont, they will be diſcovered; then with the curved 
needles 
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needles ſecure them, as directed in wounds of the arteries: 


but if an oſſified artery is cut through, a cautery, either 
actual or potential, muſt be applied. In the fore - arm 
compreſſes generally ſuffice for checking the bæmor- 
rhage. 

"The arteries ſecured, bring the ſkin over the end of 
the bone as far as poſſible, then apply a pledgit of ſoft 
lint, and over it another of ſoft tow, or more if required; 
over theſe Jay a pledgit of tow ſpread with the common 
cerate, and then with two long flips of ſticking plaiſter 
placed acrofs each other, confine the whole by fixing the 
ends of theſe {lips along the ſides of the ſtump ; after this 
finiſh the dreſſing, by turning a worſted night cap over 
the whole. | | 

The cuſtom of finiſhing by a roller from below up- 
ward, or indeed any way applied, is now omitred by the 
ableſt ſurgeons, as by its compreſs it cauſes inflam mation, 
pain, and ſanies, inſtead of a well digeſted matter. 

In the 2d vol. of the London Med. Obf. and Inq. Mr. 
Kirkland propoſes the uſe of ſpunge for a part of the dreſs- 
ing, as ſoon as digeſtion is begun in the ſtump, after an 
amputation, He obſerves, that the greateſt danger aſter 
this operation is from an abſorption of the matter from the 
wound after the inflammation is gone off, particularly it 


the digeſtion proceeds not very kindly ; and to prevent 


this inzonvenience, as ſoon as the ſtate of digeſtion is well 
advanced, he directs a thin layer of fine lint to be applied 
to the ſtuinp, and, immediately upon that, ſome thin 
pieces of fine ſpunge, which have juſt then been made 
wet, but are ſqueezed as dry as can be by the graſp of 
one's hand. The thinner matter of the diſcharge from the 
wound being abſorbed by the ipunge, the fever, diarrhcea, 
and other ſymptoms which it occaſions when taken up in- 
to the circulation, are prevented; and where from the 
thinneſs and acrimony of the diſcharge, ſpunge pledgits 


are neceſſary, he orders antiſeptic diuretics to be admi- 


niſtered internally, and if needful the bark. 

The dreſſing finiſhed, the beſt poſition for the patient 
is the bed. ; 

An aſſiſtant ſhould gently and conſtantly hold his hand 
on the {ſtump during ſome hours, not only to guard a- 
gainſt an hzmorrhage, but alſo by the gentle preſſure to 
make the dreſſings adhere more firmly. | 

The tourniquet may be gradually raiſed to admit the 
circulation of the part more freely, and if ro danger ſeems 
to threaten, it may be removed the next day. 

From plethoric habits, as ſoon as the patient is in bed, 
take away ſome blood, to prevent a fever. 


On the third or fourth day remove the dreſſings, and | 
proceed as in a common wound, If any part of the 
lint, &c. adheres, leave it to digeſt away with future 


applications. | | 

'The amputation of the, arm, and of the fore-arm, are 
the ſame, except that in the ſore-arm the brachial artery 
dividing into branches, ſometimes demands the uſe of 


the needle, more than when the operation is in the arm. 
The amputation of the arm at its joint with the ſcapula. 


Mr. Morand, the elder, firſt took off the arm at the 
ſhoulder. Mr. Bromfield performed it with ſucceſs in 
London. Dr Home in his Medical Facts and Experi- 
ments fays, it is a dangerous operation, though attended 
with all poſlible advantages. Burt Dr. Hunter obſerves 
that, when we conſider the ſituation of the blood veſſels 
as they paſs over the ſirſt rib to the arm, it evidently ap- 
pears, that by turning the ſhoulder outwards, and making 
a proper preſſure with compreſſes and bandage, we might 
abſolutely make ourſelves maſters of the blood in amputa-. 
ting the humerus, at its articulation with the ſcapula, 
which is the molt intimidating circumſtance in the ope- 


ration. 


The patient's arm being held horizontally, make an 
inciſton through to the fleſh, from the upper part of the 
ſhoulder, acroſs the pectoral muſcles, down to the arm- 


pit; and to ſave as much ſkin as you can, begin it about | 


two inches below the joint, then turning the knife with 
its exlge upwards, divide that muſcle, and part of the del- 
toid, and thus the great artery and vein are expoſed, and 


which mor immediately be ſecured by ligatures, at | 
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leaſt two fingers breadth below the axilla, in order to 
which carry the arm a little hackward ; then divide theſe 
veſſels at a conſiderable diſtance below the ligatures, and 
purſue the circular inciſion through the joint, cutting firſt 
into that part of the burſal ligament which is neareſt to 
the axilla; for if you attempt to make way into the joint 
on the upper part of the ſhoulder, the projection of the 
proceſſus acromion, and proceſſus coracoides, will very 
much embarraſs the operation: in the next place diſcover 
the true ſituation of the acromion, which having done, 
draw back the ſkin, and in dividing the fleſh, introduce 
the knife two or three fingers breadth under the acromion, 
for thus, much of the deltoid muſcle is ſaved, with which 
to fill up the wound, and expedite its healing. Theſe 
parts cut through, raiſe the arm, that the head of the bi- 
ceps muſcle may be more eaſily found and divided; di- 
vide the ligament on the upper part, then on the ſides, 
after which, the head being lifted out of the ſocket, cut 
away all that detains it, taking care not to divide the ar- 
tery, &c, above the ligatures, The remaining fleſh at 
the arm pit ſhould be nearlv of a triangular figure, the 
broad part being next to the axilla. Apply the remaining 
fleſh immediately to the ſocket of the ſcapula, and lay 
over them dry lint and pledgits, which may be ſecured by 
a plaiſter of the ſhape of a Malteſe croſs. To prevent the 
force of the artery, lay a bolſter in the arm-pit to preſs 
upon it; ſecure the whole with the bandage called the 
ſpica deſcendens. | 
Amputation of the breaſt. 

In this caſe women only are the ſubjects. | 

The patient being placed on a high chair, hold her 
arm horizontally backward, and a very little downward ; 
thus the peCtoral muſcle is more eaſily expanded, and the 
diſordered part more eaſily ſeparated from it; then make 
a crucial inciſion, (or one ſometimes may do) through 
the teguments, and diſſect the morbid part out, or paſs a 
iaxen cord through it, and raiſe it. This done, if 
(trength admit, take away blood. The compreſs and 
bandage are generally ſufficient to prevent hæmorrhages, 
the needle being ſeldom required. Now proceed as in 
wounds in general. | 

If in the courſe of the cure a fever comes on, with pains 
about the precordia, and a difficulty of breathing, death 
is the conſequence. Be careful by proper and timely 
bleeding to prevent theſe ſymptoms, 


Amputation of the fingers and toes. 

Sometimes a finger or toe that is nearly cut through 
with a ſharp inſtrument, if clapped too again whilſt it is 
warm, will unite, at leaſt it is better to give ſuch caſes 
the trial, than to cut them away at the firſt. When cut 
obliquely, their reunion may be more certainly expected, 
than when tranſverſely. | 
| "The fingers and toes are beſt amputated in their arti- 
culations ; a ſtreight knife muſt be uſed, and the inciſion 
of the ſkin ſhould be made not exactly upon the joint, 
but a little towards the extremity of the finger or toe, 
that more of it may be preſerved for the eaſier healing of 
it afterwards: it will alſo facilitate the ſeparation of the 
joint, when the finger is cut from the metacarpal bone, 
to make two ſmall longitudinal inciſions on each fide of 
it firſt. The ſkin grows over the cartilage very readily.- 
If the cartilage is removed by the kniſe point, or any ac- 
cident happening to the part, the ſkin heals better, and 
unites ſpeedily to the bone, but this is not neceſſary, If 
the patient is plethoric, let the blood run from the ampu- 
tated joint, and no hxmorrhage will happen there after. 

In caſe of ſupernumerary fingers or toes, if troubleſome 
cut them off : ſometimes there is no bone where they are 
to be cut off, in this caſe a knife may be uſed ; but if 
there is any bone, a ſtrong pair of ſciſſars may be uſed, 
for in infants theſe bones are not hard. 


Amputation of the hand. 
Heiſter thinks it beſt to amputate the hand, with a 
knife only, at the joint of the wriſt ; but the uſual me- 
thod is to cut through the bones above the wriſt, in whish 
caſe; ſee AMPUTATION OF THE ARM. 
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Amputation of the, metacarpal, and metatarſal bones. 


part of a hand or foot is better than to loſe the whole, 


Amputation of the leg. 


If the leg is to be amputated, though the injury is ever 
ſo near the ankle, as a long ſtump is thought more in- 
convenient than a ſhort one, it is preferred to amputate 
it at about four or five fingers breadth below the tubero- 


b ſity of the tibia; if it is cut higher, the apponeurotic ex- 
| pannon of the flexor muſcle will be hurt, beſides the 


ump would be too ſhort for an eaſy ſupport on the 
wooden leg; and an artery which runs into the thickneſs of 
the tibia to be diſtributed to the marrrow, would be unne- 
ceſſarily wounded, | | 

As the gaſtrocnemei muſcles draw back the ſkin more 
ſtrongly than it is drawn elſewhere, it is proper, in order 


to keep the ſkin equal after the operation, to. cut ſo that 


the wound on the calf of the leg is farther from the mid- 
dle of the ham, than the wound in. the fore part is from 
the middle of the patella. | 


In amputating the upper limb and the breaſt, a chair is 


4 . 


the propereſt to place the patient on; but for the lower 
limbs, a table about two feet and a half high is to be pre- 


ferred. | 
The tourniquet . muſt be placed three or four inches 
above the patella, and ſo as to preſs more particularly on 


the artery. The ſlips of plaiſter directed in the amputa- 
tion for guiding the knife, muſt be placed four or five 


fingers breadth below the patella ; and the operator muſt 
ſtand on the inſide of the leg, becauſe the fibula will then 
be ſawed at the ſame time with the tibia: but if on the 
contrary the ſaw is laid on the inſide of the leg, the tibia 
will be firſt divided, and the fibula, being too weak to bear 
the force of the ſaw, will be apt to ſplinter, ſo not only 
render the operation tedious, but alſo the cure more dith- 
cult afterwards. 9 | 
Though the practice of making a ſhort ſtump hath ſo 
generally obtained, Mr. White, the ſurgeon of Man- 
cheſter infirmary, prefers amputating betwixt the calf of 


the leg and the ankle, in caſes that will admit of ſaving fo | 


much of the leg ; he gives inftances of his practice this 
way, and aſſures us, that the motion of the long ſtump is 


more eaſy than that of the ſhort one. 


After the ſeparation of the limb, the dreſſing, and 
general treatment, will be the ſame, as in amputation of 


the arm. 


Amputation of the penis. 


If a cancer, or a ſphacelus, in conſequence of a ſcirrhus 
gland, ſhould appear in the penis, then every part to 
which the contagion bath reached is ſpeedily to be extir- 
pated, leſt the taint diffuſe itſelf further. | 

Some cut off the penis with a knife, (ſee Le Dran's 
Operations) but the following method is to be preferred 
as to the conſequences. | | 

Paſs a ſmall tube of lead, or of ſilver, into the urethra, 
a little farther than the affected part; then with a ſilken 
thread make a ligature upon the ſound part, near to that 
which is diſeaſed ; make this ligature tighter every day 
until that which is faulty falls off. | 


Amputation of the thigh. 


In this operation on the lower part of the thigh, the 
firſt inciſion is to be made a little more than two inches 


above the patella. 


The tourniquet muſt preſs upon the crural artery, on 
the upper and inner part of the thigh where the head of 
the vaſtus internus muſcle and the triceps meet. It 1s 


-4 
If any, one of theſe bones are carious, it may be adviſa- 
ble to cut away only ſo much as 18.: diſordered ; a ſmall 
ſpring ſaw is the moſt proper to divide the bones with 
here. After theſe operations, the parts heal ſoon, and a 


beſt after the operation to preſs the crural artery the whole 


length of the thigh by a long bolſter. 

After the operation, the roller that is to keep down the 
ſkin ſhould go down the waiſt, and deſcend down the 
thigh to the ſtump. Thus abſceſſes are prevented, which 
otherwiſe would form themſelves on the upper part of the 
thigh, | 


— 


— 


fancy ſuggeſted. 
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If che operation is made on the upper part of the thigh 
the danger is very great; the diſcharge from the wound 
when it digeſts being fo great, that the patient's ſtrength 
is ſoon gone, and death is a ſpeedy conſequent. If a 


caſe is ſo circumſtanced as ta render amputation in the 


upper part of the thigh neceſſary, it would be beſt to be 
performed in the articulation, for then the crural artery 
would be better ſecured, and many other inconveniences 
avoided, which attend in the uſual method : but in the 
moſt deſperate circumſtances, taking off the thigh at the 
articulation is not yet encouraged. | 

See Sharp's Operations of Surgery, ch. xxxvii. Sharp's 
Critical Enquiry, ch. vii. Heiſter's Surgery. Le Dran's 
Operations. Bilguer's Diſſertation on Amputations. A 
complete I reatife on the Gangrene and Sphacelus, with 
a new method of Amputation, by Mr. O'Halloran. 

AMPUTA'TIO VOCIS, implies a loſs of ſpeech, 

AMPU TARE VIRES, To render a perſon weak. 
- AMPUTARE [Nervos}. To take away the ſtrength. 

AMUC ICA, from auvoow, to vellicate. Remedies 
that by vellicating and ſtimulating the bronchia raiſe a 
cough, and ſo contribute to the diſcharge of what is in 
the lungs. Theſe medicines are the ſame as thoſe called 
arteriaca. 


AMULETA. Amulets. | 

Amulets and charms are ſo nearly allied, as to be con- 
ſidered as being the ſame. 

Before the days of Moſes, idolatry had diffuſed its bale- 
ful influence over the minds of moſt men, fo doubtleſs 
magic, and the ridicutbus attempt to cure diſeaſes, had a 
date nearly as antient. The diſpute lays betwixt kings 
and prieſts, as to which gave riſe to follies of theſe kinds; 
it ſeems clearly owing to their deſigns and arts that they 
had their origin, to them therefore we may leave the de- 
ciſion concerning it. 

Theſe illicit methods of procuring health were founded 
on a falſe religion, ſupported by credulity, and incorpo- 
rated with the practice of phyfic long before the Greek 
Aſculapius. Men ſeeing the natural means of preſer— 
ving and reſtoring health ſometimes fail, they fooliſhly 
abandoned themſelves to whatever offered itſelf to their 
wiſhes, if it came with that confidence and impudence 
which 1s better adapted to engage wonder than reaſon. 

Three things occur to molt men to favour amulets : the 
1ſt is, the palate is not offended; the 2d is, the price is 
ſmall; the 3d is, ſuperſtition is indulged. 

The words uſually ſpoken when amulets were uſed, ate 
called by the Greeks tnraudai ; by the Latins incantamenta, 
or carmina; by the Engliſh inchantments and charms, 
being a ſort of ſong pronounced over any one, for the 
words were either in verſe, or ſpoken in the manner of a 


ſong. 


dometimes words were writ, and carried by the patient 
on ſome part of his body, or in ſome of his garments. 
Theſe the Latins called amuleta, probably from amovere, 
to remove, or take away. They alſo called them procbia, 
or proebra, from prohibere, to guard or deſend. The 
Greeks call them apotropaca, phylacteria, amynteria, a- 
lexiteria, and alexipharmaca, becauſe they imagined that 
theſe remedies could defend them, not only againſt ſuch 
diſeaſes as proceed from natural cauſes, but alſo againſt 
the power of other inchantments. | 
| Theſe amulets were formed of any materials which 

Serenus Samonicus invented the abracadabra for the 
cure of the fever called hemitritea, The Jews attributed 
the ſame virtue to the word abracalan. 'The Arabians had 
much ceremony, and alſo care, to ſee if the ſtars favoured 
them, and call it taliſman, 1. e. image. 

Amulets were tied about people, ſo called periapta, and 
periammata, from a Greek word, ſignifying to tie about. 

The royal touch to cure the king's evil! Whether hath 

folly in the patient, or villainy in the impoſtors, the 
greateſt ſhare here ? | ; 

Charms ſeem to have been artfully introduced, to im- 
poſe a belief in thoſe not in the ſecret, that thoſe who 
were exerciſing them were in particular favour with ſome 
ſuperior being. This gave the people a venerable idea 0: 
the praCtitioner, and ſo the vulgar were more eaſily pre. 


Wa on to ſubmit implicitly to them ; and as the mind 


affects 


ry 


„Fe might contribute io a eure. 4 
AM URC A. It is the ſediment from olive oil, found 


dian tree to which no medical virtues are attributed. 


is uſed, of which there are two ſorts. 


the eye diſtinguniſhes no difference betwixt the trees, nor 


Europe are ſweet. 


entitled, Lxperiments on Almond and Black- 


in the ſhells, ſree from all appearance of being penetrated 


comminuted. As a medicine they obtund acrimony in 


intermedium for uniting with water ſeveral ſubſtances 


affets, the body, ſo. in ſome caſes the perſuaſion, of the 


after the new preſſed oil hath depolited its groſs contents. | 
AMVETTI, or Vetti-Tali. Is the name of an In- 


AMYCHE. A ſuperficial exulceration, laceration. or | 
ſcarification of thesſkin ; from auloow, to ſcratch. | 
AMYCTICA. Stimulating, vellicating. 
AMYGDALZ. Almonds. The fruit, ſo call 
See AMYGDALUS, 
which ſee. | | | 
 AMYGDALIA. So Hippocrates in his de Morbis, 
lib. 2. calls the tonſillæ. | a | 
AMYGDALATUM. The emulſion of almonds. 
AMYGDALOIDES. Thus Oribaſius calls the ſpe- 
cies of tithymalus, which is called tithym. maſt, _ 
It is a name for the white ſpecies of the gum benzoin. 
AMYGDALOPERSICUM. The almond peach, 
called alſo Perfica amygdaloides. | | 
AMY GDALUS, the almond tree. This fruit only 


13. 
1he ed. 
Alſo the glands called tonſillæ, 


AMV GDALAE DULCES. Called alſo amygd. ſativa. 
and ſweet almonds. | 

AMYGDALZ AMARA, Bitter almonds. 

The leaves and flowers of the almond tree reſemble 
thoſe of the peach tree. It is a native,of Africa, is culti- 
vated in the ſouthern parts of Europe, and even in Eng- 
land it produces fruit very little inferior to that from a- 
broad ; it flowers earlier in the ſpring than molt other 
trees, though its fruit 1s nor quite ripe until autumn. 

Of the fruit we have two ſorts, the ſweet and the bitter ; 


between the kernels themſelves. It is ſaid that by altering 
the ſoil the bitter brings forth ſweet, and the ſweet brings 
forth bitter almonds. The almonds from Barbary, where 
the tree is indigenous, are bitter, while thoſe cultivated in 


The bitter almonds agree with the ſweet in yielding the 
ſame quantity of oil, not to be diſtinguiſhed from that of 
the ſweet ſort, and in all cafes to be uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſes ; the matter remaining after the expreſſion of the 
oil retains all the bitter, and taſtes ſtronger than it did at 
the firſt, Moſt of the bitter matter diflolves with a little 
heat in water and in ſpirit of wine, and a part ariſes with 
both in diſtilling ; but ſpirit ſeems to extract the moſt, and 
water to elevate the greateſt quantity. A ſimple water is 
diſtilled from them aſter the oil is preſſed out, which is ſub- 
ſtituted for and poſſeſſeth the ſame qualities in the ſame 
degrees as that drawn from cherry-ſtones 3 it is made as 
follows: ; | 

R amygd. amar. poſt expreſs. olei jþ vi. ſpt. vini ten. 
cong. ii. elic. cong. ii. | 

R hujus ſp. 7 iv. aq. font. 3 xii. m. et aq. ceraſor. nigr. 
vocatus. | 

It is more than probable that the noxious matter is that 
in which the bitter reſides, and that the activity of it is in- 


creaſed by its ſeparation from the groſs oil and farinaceous 
ſubſtance. 


principle ot the bitter almonds. See a ſmall 2 


herry wa- 
ters. 


The diſtilled oil of almonds is very poiſonous; bitter 
almonds are commended as being deſtructive of worms, 
if four or live, or more, according as the ſtomach will 
bear them, are taken in a morning faſting : they are diu- 
retic, but not. ſafe; they occaſion ſickneſs and vomiting ; 
to dogs, foxes, fowls, itorks, horſes (eſpecially while ve- 
ry young), pigeons, cats, and ſome other animals, they 
are poiſonous, . 1 

The ſweet kind, of which thoſe called Jordan almonds” 
are the beit, ſhould be choſen free from rancidneſs, and, if 


by inſects, a ſpecies of which penetrates them and eats a- 
way the kernel. "They difficultly digeſt in our ſtomachs, 
and afford very little nouriſhment, unleſs extremely well 


the prime viz, they ſoften and relax. They are a good 


The kernels of other fruits that have any bit- | 
wterneſs or particular flavour appear, to have the poiſonous 


„ AMY 


| which of themſelves are hat miſcible with. it: camphor and 


many reſinous ſubſtances, triturated with fix times their 
quantity of almond, eaſily diſſolve into a milky liquor. 
Six or eight ſweet, almonds peeled ſometimes cure the 
heart-burn. 


Sweet almonds are uſually blanched, i. e. freed from 


their ſkin, by ſteeping them in hot water until it eaſily 
ſlips off; then triturated with water their oil unites there- 
with, by the mediation of their mucilaginous and farina- 
ceous matter, into an emulſion or milky liquor. 


Emulſis Communis, the common emulſion. 
Ph, Lond. 
N amygd. dulc. decort. 3 i. ſaccha. alb. 3 vi. aqua hor- 
deata fþ ii. gum arab, (in aq. hord. ſolut.) 3 fs. f. emulſ. 
This is alſo called the almond emulſion. 1 5 
But the pure oil of almonds triturated with a thick mu- 
cilage of gum arabic, forms a more permanent emulſion; 
from which the oil does not ſeparate either on ſtanding 
two or three days, or on the addition of a moderate quan- 
tity of acid. Dn hog gum made into mucyage is e- 
nough for four parts of oil, The white of egg, or ſyrup 
with a little ſpirituous water, will form an emulſion, but 


not near ſo well as the gum. 


cilag. per tritur. & adde ol. amgyd. gifs. facch. alb. 3ſs. 
poſtea paulatim adde aq. puriſim. 5 . f. emulſ. 

If to this emulſion half an ounce of gum arabic be add- 
ed, it is called the arabic emulſion. | 
If half an ounce of chalk be added, it is named the ab- 
ſorbent emulſion, | 12 
I half a dram of camphor be added, it is called the cam- 
phorated emulſion. 

Ihe emulſions partake of the quality of the oil, and are 
preſcribed in the ſame intentions, particularly heat of urine 
and the ſtrangury, whether ariſing from ſpontaneous a- 
crimony or from irritating food or medicines. | 

When theſe emulſions have ſtood a while, they throw 
up a cream to the ſurface, and the whey beneath turns 
four. Acids joined to them forms curd and whey, jult as 
they do in milk. 

Theſe milky ſolutions of almonds in water, though con- 
taining the oil, and owe all their virtue to it, yet have this 
advantage above it, viz. that they may be given in acute 
and inflammatory fevers, without danger of the ill effects 
which the, oil may produce, ſince emulſions do not be- 
come rancid, or acrid by heat, as all the oils of this kind 


ſoon do ; and in moſt cafes the acid is rather an advantage 
in the emulſion, 


R gum. arab. opt. pulv. 3 fs. aq, puriſſim. 3 ii. f. mu- 


The expreſſed oil of almonds is obtained from the ſweet 
or the bitter ſorts indifferently, no difference can be diſ- 
covered in their oils by any known method of trial; the 
oil of bitter almonds was called metopium, becauſe the 
Egyptians uſed to make an oil in which bitter almonds and 
galbanum were ingredients; they named their compound 
oil thus from the plant called metopium, from which the 
gal banum is produced, and others gave the ſame name to 
the ſimple expreſſed oil of this fruit. | | 

By bruiſing, then preſſing the almonds; they afford 
nearly one half of their weight in oil : by boiling almonds 
in water, part of their oil ſeparates and is collected on the 
ſurface ; but that obtained by preſſure without heat is the 


| moſt agreeable. 


As a medicine, this oil is uſeful when a tickling cough, . 
hoarſeneſs, coſtiveneſs, or nephritic pains affe the pa- 
tient; though in infants, to whom it is given as a laxative, 
it generally proves binding, by diminiſhing the ſtrength 


| of their bowels. Draughts of manna and oil of almonds, 


at the ſame time uſing the common emulſion as common 

drink, are of ſingular ſervice in the gravel and in dyſuries. 

Some women who have hard labours, experience much 

benefit by taking repeated doſes of this oil for ſeyeral days 

before the time of delivery: the teneſmus to which ſome 

pregnant women are ſubject, and which endangers abor- 

tion, is molt ſpeedily relieved by clyſters of it, with a few 
drops of laudanum. | : 


- Sapo Amygaalinus, the ſoap of almonds, 
Ph. Lond. 


The fineſt hard ſoap is made of freſh drawn oil of 


3 


almonds 


ANA 


almonds by digeſting it with thrice its meaſure of the 
weaker ſoap lye (i. e. ſuch as will juſt permit an egg to 
ſink in it) in ſuch a heat as they may ſimmer only, by 
which, in a few hours, the oil and leys will be united; 
after which the liquor in boiling will ſoon become ropy, 
and in a good degree tranſparent, and will cool ivto the 
conſiſtence of a jelly; then throw in fea-ſalt, till the boil- | 
ing liquor hath loft its ropineſs; continue the boiling till 
drops of the liquor being received upon a tile, the water 
is ſeen to ſeparate freely from the coagulated ſoap : then 
remove the fire, and the ſoap will gradually riſe to the top 
of the liquor ; which is to be taken out before it is cold, 
and put into a wooden frame, which hath a cfoth for its 
bottom : in the laſt place, being taken out, it is to be ſet 
by till it acquires its juſt conſiſtence. E 
AMYLA. Any fort of chemical fæeula. 
AMYLEON, Starch. See AMYLUM. 
AMYLION. Starch. See AMYLUM, | 
AMYLUM, from à neg. and ue, a mill, becauſe it 
is made of corn without a mill, or without grinding. It 
is the fæcula of wheat, and with us called ſtarch. 
It is the pureſt farina of the wheat, but deprived of its 


falt and oil. It is made from all kinds of wheat, from pota- | 


toes, &c. It was invented in the iſle of Chios, and is va- 
lued by its lightneſs, newneſs, and ſmoothneſs. 


The method of making arch. 

Put the beſt wheat into water to ferment in the ſun in 
ſummer, change the water twice a day, for eight or twelve 
days, in which time the grain eaſily burſts, and is then 
alſo ſufficiently fermented ; now put it, by little and lit 
tle; in a canvas bag, to ſeparate the flour from the huſk, 
by rubbing and beating on a plank, which is laid acroſs 
the veſſel appointed to receive the flour: as the veſſels are 
filled with this liquid flour, a reddiſh water is ſeen ſwim- 
ming at the top, and is to be ſkimmed off, and clean water 
muſt be put in its place; after ſtirring the whole, ſtrain 
through a ſieve, and what ſtays behind muſt be put into 
freſh water and expoſed to the ſun, and as the fediment 
falls, the water muſt be decanted off, what ſettles is the 
ſtarch, and muſt be dried in the ſun. 

As a medicine, this article is oſten very uſeful ; mixed 
with milk it is an excellent kind of aliment in fluxes and 
catarrhs; 3 i. of ſtarch diſſolved and boiled in 3 iii. of 
water, with alittle ſugar, forms an elegant jelly, of which 
a table ſpoonful may be taken every hour or two. If it is 
diſſolved in thin gruel it is lenient, incraffating, and of ſer- 
vice againſt ſharp deffuxions, hoarſeneſſes, a dry cough, 
ſpitting of blood, a diarrhoea, a dyſentery, internal ul- 
cers, heat of urine, a gonorrhœa, &c. 5 

The doſe is from gr. v. to 3 ſs. of the dry powder. 


Enema ex amylo. The ſtarch gly/ter. 
R amylum 3 iii. aq. font. 125 m. & coq. parum. 
g vel. 

R galatin. ex. amylo. 3 vi. ol. lini. 3 ſs. f. enem. 

In diarrhceas and dyſenteries, when the ſtools are bloody, 
and the inteſtines are relaxed, the following far exceeds 
aſtringents, or any other kind of clyſters in the relief it 
affords. | | | 

R gelatin. ex. amylo. 3 iv. vel. J vi. 

Sp. vini. gallic. opt, 3 ſs. vel. 3 1. m. enem. pro renata 
injiciend. 7 | 

AMYNFTERIA, i. e. Amuleta. 

AMYTHAONIS [EmPr.] Amythaons plaiſter. 

RK gum. ammon. cer. flav. gum. bdel, a. 3 viii. tereb. 
rad, irid. illyr. gum. galb. a. 3 xx. m. | 

ANA. This is the Greek prepoſiton &; it is not 
peculiar to medical authors, though it is common among 
them. It ſignifies of each. Thus, K aloes, thuris, and 
myrrhæ A or 2a. (for ana.) 3 i. take of aloes, frankincenſe, 
and myrrh of each one ounce. 

ANA BASIS, from &@vzBSaiww, to aſcend. It is ſynoni- 
mous with epaCtmaſtica, both being epithets of fevers, 
which, in their progreſs, continually increaſe. Or, it is 
tne ſecond ſtage of a diſeaſe of which the acme is the 
height. | | 

ANABOLE, from «ya8zaaw, to caſt up. The diſ- 


a nooſe. An operation which was ufed to be performed 


on the hair of the eye-lids when they are offenſive to the 
e iy ey. "Te £223 4 | | 


ANA BROSIS, from «v+fpuoxw, to devour. A corro- 
fion of the ſolid parts by ſharp humours. The ſame as 
diabroſis, it occaſions a diſcharge of blood, and often 
happens in the Iungs. | 

ANABULA. A name of the camelopardalis, 
ANACAMPSEROS. A name of the Rhodia ; alſo of 


| the herb craſſula. | 


* — 


ANACARDIOS ANTIDO TUS THEODORETUS. 


The antidote of anacardium. A divine gift. 


It is a confect made up of many warm ingredients, bub. 


without opium. | 

ANACARDIUM, alſo called anacardium orientale, 
cepata anacardus, and the Malacca bean tree. - 

It is externally of a ſhining black colour, of the ſhape 
of a heart flattened, with a thick pedicle occupying al- 
moſt the whole baſis. The tret is found only in the Eaſt- 
Indies, and is called by Ray arbor indica fructu conoide 
cortice pulvinato nucleum unicum nullo officulo tectum 


claudente. | . 
It is ſaid that the Indians uſe the cauſtic oil of theſe nuts 


to ſtain their chintz and callicoes, which ſets the colours 


ſoas not to waſh out. | 
| The kernel, like that of the caſſu nut, is mild and 
agreeable to the taſte, and yields, by expreſſion, an oil 
like that from almonds, and equally good as a medicine, 

A confect was formerly made of the kernels, called by 
Meſſue confectio ſapientum, and by others confectio ana- 


card. 


ANACARDUS, i. e. Anacardium. 

AN ACATHARSIS. Expectoration, from ai 
to purge upwards : ſo may include emetics, maſticatories, 
{ternutatories. 


| ANACATHARTICA. Medicines which promote 


F 


expeCtoration. 


ANACHMUS. An incorporeal ſpirit. 


xpenTopar to hawk. The hawking up any thing from 
the lungs. | | | 

ANACHRON, i. e. Anatron. 

ANACLISIS, from avazaww to recline. Hippo- 
N uſes this word to expreſs the decubiture of the 
8 | 

ANACLISMOS. That part of a chair on which 
the back of a ſick perſon leans. | 

ANACOCK. The name of an American ſpecies 
of phaſeolus. | 

 ANACOELIASMUS. A remedy uſed by Diocles, 
which ſeems to have been gentle purges, with a view to 
reheve the lungs. 

ANACOLLEMA, from avaxcaaay to agglutinate. 
It is the ſame as frontale, only that it is always made 
of glutinants. 5 

ANA-COLUPPA. A name of a ſpecies of ra- 
nunculus. | | | 

ANACOMIDE, from &vzxy:%, to repair, or re- 
cover a perſon after ſickneſs, | 

ANACTORION. A name of the corn-flag. 

ANACTORIUM. Mugwort. 

ANACYCLEON, from xuxzow to wander about. 
It anſwers to the word circulator, a mountebank. 

ANACYRIOSIS, from x, authority. Hippo- 
crates, in his treatiſe of decency, adviſes phyſicians to 
keep up their authority, and the dignity of their pro- 
feſfion, which he expreſſeth by this word. 


ANADENDROMALACHE. A name for the 


marſh-mallows. 


ANADENDRON. A name for the marſh-mallow. 


ANADOSIS, from avaJigww to diſtribute. Ihe 
diſtribution of the aliment over all the body. 

ANADROME, from deu to run. Hippocrates 
uſes this word to ſignify pains from the lower to the 
upper parts of the body. 

ANAEDROMOS, from deu to run. It is uſed as 
an epithet for thoſe fiſh, which at certain ſeaſons, aſ- 
ſcend from the ſea up rivers. 


charging any thing as by vomit. 
ANABROCHISM Os, or Anabrochiſmus, from £05 


the nerves occaſioning loſs of feeling. 


ANAESTHESIA. Inſenſibility. A reſolution of 
ANAGALLIS 


ANACHREMPSIS, from ava for aw upwards, and 
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 ANAGALLIS, called alſo corchoron and pimpernel. 
The ſpecies generally noticed are | 
The male, or red, and 

The female, or blue. 

Ray adds three more ſpecies. | 

It ſhould be obſerved, that the anagallis of the Greeks 
is the macia of the Latins. 

This plant is low and ſucculent, differing in its ap- 
pearance from chickweed by the ſpots ne rake its 
leaves, in having no pedicles, in the ſeed veſſels open- 
ing not at the top but horizontally, in the flowers not 
being white but red or blue: it is annual, grows wild 
in corn fields and other cultivated ground, and flowers 


from May to Auguſt. 


The expreſſed juice inſpiſſated to an extract, mani- 


feſts a pungent ſaline auſterity, and any other prepara- 
tion ſeems uſeleſs; it is reſolvent and detergent. 
Cattle are ſaid to ſhun the female ſpecies, but if by 


chance they eat it, they ſeek the ferus oculus as a re- 


medy. | 

ANAGALLIS AQUATICA. A name of ſeveral 
ſpecies of veronica, of the famolus, and of the beca- 
bunga. 5 | 

ANAGARGALICTA. Gargariſms, from yap; apewy 
The throat. | | 
* ANAGARGARJSTON. A gargariſm to waſh the 
throat with in a quinſy. 

ANAGLY PHE, from avayaupe to engrave. Hero- 
philus calls a part of the fourth ventricle of the brain 
thus. Anatomiſts now call it calamus ſcriptorius, from 
its reſemblance to a pen. 

ANAGYRIS, or Anagyros. 
| ſpecies of Laburnum. | 

ANAISTHESIA. See ANAESTHESIA. 

ANAISTHESIS. Aretæus ſays it is not properly a 
pareſis; and that is only a defect of ſenſation. 

ANALCES, from & neg. and &x ſtrength ; weak, 
effeminate. Hippocrates uſes this word as an epithet 
for the Aſiatic nations. 

ANALDES, from @ neg. and axJtw to increaſe. 
Not receiving nouriſhment nor increaſing. Hippo- 
crates applies this word to fruits growing about the 
river Phafis. | | 

ANALENTIA. A ſpecies of epilepſy - mentioned 
by Paracelſus. | . 1 

ANALEPSIA. Johannes Anglicus calls that ſpe- 
cies of epilepſy thus, which proceeds from the ſtomach 
being ditordered. 12 | | 

ANALEPSIS, from &@ranzuB8ar to recover and re- 
gain vigour after fickneſs. Hence analeptica. 

ANALEPTICA. Analeptics. Its derivation the 
ſame with analepſis. They are ſuch things as reſtore, 
particularly ſuch as exhilgrate the {ſpirits too; theſe 


A name of ſeveral 


ANA 


ANALYSIS ab 4224, to reſolve; It is the redue- 
ing by chemiſtry any matter into its primary conſti- 
tuent parts, with a view to diſcover its component parts. 

To analyze mineral waters, ſee Acip UL. 

As to the analyzation of vegetables, the uſual me- 
thods obtain the ſame things from different plants, e. g. 
by diſtillation is ſeparated oil, N ſalt and earth; 
put cabbage in one retort, and deadly nightſhade in 
another, and the different productions will not eaſily 
be diſcovered; ſo whether theſe productions exiſted in 
the ſame manner in the plants is not eaſily to aſcer- 
tain. However, moderate heat and fermentation are 
the beſt methods known for analyzing vegetables. 

In analyzing vegetables, many uſeful facts are 
obterved which reward the toil, that is diſappointed 
as to the object ſought ! thus volatile ſalts tile before 


water, but if the ſalts are entangled in other matters, 


the water H riſe firſt, | 

Again, amimal ſubſtances contain much acid, yet 
the uſual methods of analyzing diſcovers none. To 
diſcover an acid not perceptible by the taſte, turnſole is 
the beſt means, the ſlighteſt acid turns it red; a 
ſtronger acid turns it of a deeper red. To diſcover an 
alcali, acids are uſed, which diſcover it by fermenting 
therewith 3 or a ſolution of merc. cor. alb. in water, 
which by mixing with an alcali, becomes of a yellow 
or orange colour, or it appears milky or obſcure, or 
curdles, according to the different ſtrength of the al- 
cali, Sal ammoniac diſcovers itſelf by a urinous 

. . . . . 4 3 

ſmell, if mixed with lime water; nitre diſcovers itſelf 
beſt by detonation; vitriol blackens gall, &c, &c. 

See the preface to Martin's Tournefort ; the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for the 
years 1719, 1720, and 1921; Dr. James's Med. Di&. 


article ANALYsSIs; Lemery and Homberg too deſerve at- 


tention on this ſubject. t. 
ANA-MALLU. The name of a ſhrub in the Bra- 
ſils, of no great importance in medicine. Oh 
ANAMNESTICA SI GNA, from «vx and putumu +, to 
remember. Commemorative ſigns, 1. e. ſigns which dif- 
cover the preceding ſtate of the body, as demonſtrative 
ſigns ſhew the preſent ſtate, and prognoſtics ſhew the fu- 


ture ſtate. Blancard explains this word as expreſſing re- 


medies which reſtore the memory. 

ANANAS. The pine- apple. 
Monſ. Le Cour, of Leyden, was the firſt who raiſed 
this fruit in Europe: they were brought from the 
Eaſt- Indes to the Weſt, and from thence into Europe. 
It reſembles the cone or fru't of a pine tree, whence it is 
ſuppoſed to take its name. | 


Miller enumerates fix ſpecies, and others add more to 
his liſt, 


The flower is ſunnel-ſhaped, conſiſting of one leaf; 


the ſeeds are in the tubercles ; they are ſmall, and ſhaped 
fleſh and ſtrength, and are called reſtoratives. like a kidnęy- bean; the fruit is fleſhy, and full of a juice, 


Befides the nutritious quality of reſtoratives, yd which is eſteemed. the richeſt of all others in its flavour ; 
have a ſweet, fragrant, ſubtile, oleous principle, which | the leaves reſemble thoſe of aloes. 
immediately affects the nerves, and gives a kind of ANANDROI. Hippocrates uſes this word joined 


friendly motion to the fluids, with yu te, Women, to expreſs their never having known 
In diicaſes the ſpeedieſt way to reſtore ſtrength is to | men. "3 WE] . 


remove the cauſe; but this is not to be done merely by ANANTHOCYCLUS. A plant, called by Mr. Vail- 
the force of medicines, which increaſe the vital heat; lant, couronne effleuree. Its Greek name is derived 
for in convulſions and fevers, the motions are very | from {yz without, &9% a flower, and x#x9- a circle. 


ſtrong, and * the natural ſtrength is languid: whence This flower is crowned with one or more circular ranks 
it is concluded, that true ſtrength depends upon con: | of ovaries deſtitute of fleurets. | 


gruous aliments, turned into laudable blood and juices, | In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
yielding plenty of animal heat, the true and only | for the year 1719, are two ſpecies, | 
ſource of firmneſs and vigour. | ANAPALIN. On the contrary or oppoſite ſide, 


8 
In inflammations of the liver, a criſis of blood diſ- 


Cordial flowers and herbs, muſk, lt: Gin oil 
of cinnamon made into olea ſaccharums, chocolate, charged from the noſe is by the right noſtril; in an in- 
flammation of the ſpleen by the left. 


ſhell-fiſh, &c. are analeptic. | 
ANALGESIA, from @ neg. and aayog, pain or It bath been long obſerved, that nature endeavours with 
grief, | more vigour, and better ſucceſs,” to free herſelf by the paſ- 
A ſtate of eaſe. ſages on the ſame fide the diſeaſe, 
ANALLIS. A Greek name of an unknown plant. | ANAPHALAN FIASIS, from av: x: yr; a bald per- 
ſon. Baldneſs of the eye-brows. ; 


- ANALOGTA, from ' Evanoyizoue, to compare or 
liken one __ with another, ANAPHONESIS. A ſpecies of exerciſe which con- 
ſiſted in vociferation. 


ANALTHES, from « neg. and abo, to cure. | | 
Incurable. It exerciſes the breaſt and organs of ſpeech, encreaſes 
the natural heat, N the complexion, and is uſeful 


ANALTOS, from P 
; * for 


are called cordials: they are alſo ſuch as promote 


neg. and a>, ſalt, Unſalted. 
5 | 


far the phlegmatic. It is commended to thoſe who have 
the heart-burn, bad digeſtion, and want of appetite, the 
cachectic, &c. but ſinging is yet a gentler exerciſe. See 
Hieron Mercurialis de Arte Gymnaſtica. 
ANAPHORA, from «vagtaw, to bring up, or up- 
wards. In a medical ſenfe it imports ſpitting of blood if 
. with auaro., Hippocrates in his de Arte uſes it 
or thanks due to an obhgation. | 
_ ANAPHORItCOI. Thoſe who ſpit blood, or accord- 
ing to Actuarius, thoſe who ſpit difficultly. 
ANAPHRA, from a neg. and a@prg, froth. - Hippo- 
crates uſes it as an epithet for ſtools, to expreſs that they 
are not frothy. | | . | 
ANAPHRODISIA, from a neg. and appodioia, venery. 
Impotence with reſpeCt to venereal commerce. 
ANAPHROMELI, from « neg. and 4@pog froth, and 
«ea honey. It is honey fo deſpumated that it will not 
froth. — 
 ANAPLASIS, from avanaaoou, to reſtore to the origi- 
nal form. Hippocrates uſes this word for the replacing 
a fractured bone, and for a reſtoration of fleſh. © 
ANAPLEROSIS. The reſtitution of -any waſted part. 
Incarnatives are called anaplerotica. | | 
ANAPLEUSIS, from aar, to fluctuate or float up- 
on. Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs when faulty 


bumours rot the bone, ſo that it falls out of its joint, as 


happens to the jaw ſometimes, 1 
ANAFHNEUsIS, from -vanviw, to reſpire. Reſpiration. 


Tranfpiration, reſpiration. Aretæus uſes it to expreſs a 


| 


ANA 


ſalivation, eſpecially if affifted with 7 vi. or viii. of a 
ſtrong decoction of garlic two or three times a day. 

Muftard and horſe-radiſh may be freely eaten, or 
infuſions of ,them in white wine, ale, or water, may 
be drank three or four times a day; Infufions of gar- 
lic, or of juniper berries, may be taken night and 
morning, with from 3 1. to g iii. of any fixed alka- 
line ſalt im each draught. Bitters, mild aromaties, and 
chalybeate tinctures, greatly aſſiſt in the cure: the 
{quill pills. and Dover's ſudorific powder, given from 
Ji. to Bll. at bed-time, two, three, or four nights 
fucceffively do the ſame. 

Scarifications with a knife are much commended 
when the legs and thighs are turgid with extravafated 
ſerum, and indeed the water is ſpeedily diſcharged this 
way; but fome inconveniencies attend this practice; 
rfl, the lips of the wound will cloſe in two days, fo 
as to admit of no diſcharge ; ſecondly, the great eva- 


| cuation. fo ſpeedily maze, endangers the patient by 


weakening him; thirdly, from a defect of heat in the 
conftitution, the part is apt to mortify. To obviate 


to be performed with the common ſcarificator uſed in 
cupping, and the inſtrument to be placed ſo as to make 
the wounds tranſverſely ; if the {kin is thick the lan- 
cets may be fo ſet as to make deeper and conſequenrly 
wider inciſions ; thus a large quantity of water will 
often drain from the legs or thighs, without riſk of in- 
flammation, or deterring the patient from a repetition, 


theſe difficulties, Dr. Fothergill adviſes this operation 
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| truce from pain. if it is neceflary. Fo proceed with the greateſt ſafe- 

 ANAPODOPHYLLON, of anas a duck, sg, a | ty, apply the inſtrument the firſt time about the calf 
W foot, and @ua, a leaf. Duck's foot, or pomum maiale, | of the leg, on each fide of it; and either one leg only, 
| May apple. | or both, as may ſeem neceſlary. The application of 


8 
. 
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'The cup of the flower hath but one leaf, the flower 
is hexapetalous, the foot-ſtalk of the flower comes from 
the ſtalk of the leaf; the fruit 1s the ſhape of an 
urn, in which are round fimbriated ſeeds, 

The Americans call it black ſnake root. 

It bears. the hardeſt winter in open ground, and is 
increaſed by parting the root in Auguſt, 

_ ANAPSYXIS. Refrigeration. X 

ANARISTESIS, from & neg. and &piroy, a dinner. 
Hippocrates uſes this word for the ſubtraction of a.din- 
ner from a patient, | 

ANARRHINUM, i. e. Antirrhinum. 15 

ANARRH EA, from a upward, and pew to flow. 
A flux of humours from below upwards, . 

ANARTHROI], from « neg. and aptpcy a joint. 
Fat, even to be bloated, ſo that the joints are oblite- 
rated. N 


ANAsS. The duck, 


% 


The tame duck, is not ſo proper for weak ſtomachs {| 


that are cold and abound with acids, as the wild ſort. 
Theſe latter ſort, in common with all wild fowl, are 
more alkaleſcent. 

 ANASARCA, from az, through, and ce, fleſh, 
or in the fleſh, A ſpecies of dropſy from a ſerous 
humour, ſpread between the ſkin and the fleſh, or ra- 
ther a general accumulation of lymph in the cellular 
ſyſtem. OS | 

An cedema in any part hath the ſame appearances as 
the anaſarca, but it is partial; a leucophlegmatia is 
general; and an anaſarca is the worſt ſtate of the leuco- 
Phlegmatia. | | a | 
Its ſeat is the cellular membrane, 1f only one limb, 
or a particular part, hath its cellutar membrane filled, 
it is called an cedematous ſwelling. | 
It is known bath by the fight and the touch; the ſkin 
of the part is bloated, and conſiderably larger than in a 
natural ſtate ; its colour is paler, and upon preſſing it 
with a finger, the impreſſion remains ſome time: if 
the belly is affected, the navel appears to be ſunk in, 
and in a morning the ehe-lids, or the whole face, ap- 
pears fuller than is uſually obſerved in the latter part 
of the day. | 

The cauſes are ſchirrous glands, voracious eating 
when recoyering from a diſeaſe, ſuppreſhon of perio- 
dical evacuations, &c. e dk Coght if 
The ſpeedieſt cure when the caſe is recent, is calo- 

mel given to gr. Xx. with proper intervals to prevent a. 


glaſſes, either before or after fcarifying, is unneceffary, 


but the inſtrument muſt be gently preſſed upon the ſkins 
until a ſurface is formed ſufficiently flat to admit che lan- 
cets, in the ſcarificator, to take effect equally. By making 
theſe openings tranſverſely, the fluid is more freely dif- 
charged, and they are longer before they unite. In all 
caſes where the {kin is ſo ſtretched as to threaten inflam- 
mation, a rupture, or a gangrene, theſe openings ſhould 
be made without delay; alſo when the breath is much af- 
feCted.” See Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 120, 
122. | | 

See Le Dran's Operations, edit. ii. p. 113, 116. The 
London Practice of Phyſic, edit. 2. | 
_ANASPASB, from , and cd, to draw. Hippo- 
crates uſes this word to expreſs a contraction of the ſto- 


ANASSUT Os, from dvd for % upwards, and ce, to 
move. Hippocrates uſes this word as an epithet to air, 
when ſpeaking of the ſuffocation obſerved in hyſteric fits, 
2 the air ruſhing out with violence upward, as alſo in 
ighing. | | 
 ANASTALTICA, from «var:xauw, to contract. 
Styptic or reſtringent medicines. 


crates: uſes this word to expreſs a riſing up to go to Hool; 
alſo a migration of humours, and a riſing up or recovery” 
from ſickneſs, | ET: 

ANASTOICHEIOSIS, from cox, a principle or 
element of which bodies are compoſed. 

A waſting of the ſolids or fluids of the body. 

ANAS IT OMO®IS, from «yxrouww. To relax or open 
the mouths-of the veſſels. The opening of the mouths of 
the veſſels to diſcharge their contained fluids, Anatomiſts 
uſe the word to expreſs the inoſculation of the arteries 
and veins, or their running into one another. 


The menſes, &c. diſcharged, are ſaid to be diſcharged 
veſſels. 


the diſcharge is ſaid to be per diapedeſin. 

If the vefſels are corroded by acrid humours the diſ- 
charge is by diabroſin. | — 

ANASTOMOTICA. Medicines are thus called that 
open the mouths of the veffels. 

ANA, . The abbreviation of anatomica. 

ANATES. A diſeaſe of the anus 


ANATHRON, A fort: of ſalt which vegetates on 


rocks 


ANASTASIS, from ai ⁰ , to cauſe to riſe. Hippo- 


per anaſtomoſin, i. e. by the opening the mouths of the 


The blood tranſuding through the ſides of the veſſels, 


AN A 


roeks in the form of a white ſtoney moſs. It is a ſort of | 


nitre. | | 

ANATHYMIASIS, from Cpizu, to fumigate; It ſig- 
nifies evaporation. 4 

ANATICA PROPORTIO, from ana, anatic; or 
equal parts. 

ANA'FOMIA, aa, from e through, and Ttuva, 
to cut, or from «yaT:uyn, to diſſect. 

Celſus obſerves, that © though many things do not be- 
long to the arts themſelves, yet thoſe very things prove 
_ uſeful to them.“ So though anatomy does not form the 
phyfician; it renders him better qualified for the practice 
of his profeſſion. Anatomy is the art of diſſecting an ani- 
mal (eſpecially the human body) in order to demonſtrate 
the matter, ſhape, ſtructure, connection, and fituation 
of the parts; this, though it does not cure, it hath a 
tendency to make tho cure proceed both more ſafely and 
agreeably. In ſhort, whatever perfection the art of heal- 
ing might have riſen to by the aid of practical experi- 
ments and obſervation, it cannot be denied that its greateſt 
lights were received from anatomy and phyſiology. To 
know the peculiar ſtructure of each part, its uſe, what 


functions it performs, what connection it hath with other | 


parts, and influence on them, whether near or remote, 
are advantages too obvious to be denied. 

In applying topical remedies, anatomy bids us expect 
leſs effect from them on the hip than on other parts of 
the body, becauſe of the quantity of fat there and the 
thickneſs of the muſcles. The fat about the region of 
the ſtomach, forbids external medicines for the relief of 
that viſcus from being applied there, but directs them on 
the ſpine of the back, or rather on the left ſide of the 
ſpine, about and under the falſe ribs, not but medicines 
do ſervice on all theſe parts. The linea alba, being the 
tendons of almoſt all the abdominal muſcles, applications 
on it are peculiarly uſeful, hence fat rubbed on the na- 
vel procures ſtools; gail rubbed there expels worms; ei- 
vet rubbed on this part relieves in the convulſive colick ; 
and a ſuppreſſion of urine is removed by applying the oil 
of turpentine to the ſame place. _ | 

T he ſympathy of the nerves lead us to diſtinguiſh many 
diſeaſes, the ſeat of which is in one part of the body 
whilſt a very diſtant one is the part complained of. The 
intercoſtal branch, and the eighth pair of nerves, run al- 
moſt all over the body. 5 

The greateſt geniuſes find that their enquiry cannot be 
too minute in this branch of phyſic, and the moſt emi- 
nent profeſſors and practitioners have, at all times, en- 
deavoured to increaſe their acquaintance therewith. 

Hippocrates, though he only once had the opportunity 
of viewing a human ſkeleton, yet uſed every method in 
his power to inform himſelf in this branch of his art, and 
— left behind a tolerably good deſcription of the human 

ones. bs 

After Hippocrates, Alemzon of Crotona, Ariſtotle, 
Herophil us, Erafiſtratus, Aretzus, Praxagoras, Galen, 
Oribaſius, Nemeſius, Mundinus, Alexander Achilinus, 
Guido de Cauliaco, Jacobus Berengarius Carpenſis, Ni- 
colaus Maſſa, Andreas Veſalius, Jacobus Sylvius, Mi- 
chælus Servetus, Realdus Columbus, Ambroſius Paræus, 
Bartholomæus Euſtachianus, Volcherus Coiter, Andreas 
Czſalpinus, Hieronymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 
William Harvey, Theophilus Bonetus, William Cooper, 
James Douglas, Clopton Havers, Marcellus Malphigius, 
Nathaniel Highmore, Anthony Nuck, Pecquet, Monro, 
ſen. Morgagni, Needham, Nicholls,” Ruyſch, Steno, 
Winſlow, Cheſelden, and many others, who, as phyſi- 
cians, ſurgeons, or both, did honour to their profeſſion. 

The firſt antomical publication in the Engliſh lan- 
guage was, the Engliſhman's Treaſure, or the true Ana- 
tomy of Man's Body, by' Thomas Vicary, ſurgeon, in 
London. It was printed and reprinted three or four 
times between the years 1548—1633. 

It is the advice of the greateſt anatomiſts, that authors 
on this ſubject ſhould not be read before an acquaintance 
with the parts is in ſome degree obtained, by ſeeing bo- 
dies difſeQed ; until then, books rather tend to retard 
than to facilitate the progreſs. When by ſeeing all the 
parts demonſtrated, and their uſes explained, the ſtudent 
bathia clear idea of them, then reading will be neceſſary, | 

| 2 | 
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both to fix the impreſſion on the mind, and to inform him 
of different opinions and diſputed points : for now there 
is not ſo much danger of being prejudiced in favour of 
this or that doctrine, as he is in ſome degree qualified for 
ſettling what is juſt and good, and of rejecting the erro- 
neous, 5 | 

Thoſe whoſe ſituation, &c. does not favour their at- 
tendance on diſſection, may acquire a good general know- 
ledge of the anatomy of a human body, from the peruſal 
of Keil's Abridgment of Anatomy, Cheſelden's, and 
Northcote's anatomy. Winſlow's anatomy ſeems beſt 
calculated for the attention of thoſe who have already 
been familiar with diſſections, and the demonſtrations 
given by able anatomiſts. 

The anztomical tables of Albinus, and of Euſtachius, 
ſhould be attended to. N. B. Albinus's edition of Euſ- 
tachius is the beſt. Cooper's tables are the molt elegant; 
Jenty's tables are alſo truly valuable. 

ANALON, i. e. Anatron. 

ANATRESIS, from ava and vdo, to perforate. Ga- 
len uſes this word to expreſs trepanning. 

ANAT RIS. Mercury. | 

ANA T RON, alſo called natron, ſoude blanche, ni 
trum antiquorum, litron, aphronitrum, Baurach, ſa al- 
kalinus ſalis marini, barilla, ſoda, ſalitton, and bariglia. 

The anatron of the ancients, called natron by the 
Egyptians, is the mineral fixt alcaline ſalt. From ſea 
ſalt, and from the waters of many ſprings, a pure alca- 
line falt is obtained by boiling the latter to dryneſs, and 
diſtilling the acid ſpirit from the former; which proves 
the aſſertion to be falſe, that declares the burning of ve- 
getables to be the only way of procuring fixed alcaline ſalt. 

On the peak of Leneriffe the inhabitants call it ſalitron, 
which is their name for falt-petre alſo. | 

"This mineral alcaline falt differs from the vegetable 

fixed alcali in its being milder and leſs acrid to the taſte, 
melting more eaſily in the fire, requiring more water to 
diflolve it, in its concreting into cryſtalline maſſes on eva- 
poration after ſolution in water, not running into a liquid 
by expoſure to the air, and in being a leſs powerful ſol- 
vent of the ſtone in the bladder. | = 

With this mineral alcali the Spaniſh ſoap is made, This 
ſalt, joined with the oil of vitriol, forms the ſal. glaub. 
ver. with the nitrous acid, the nitrum cubicum; and with 
the marine acid, pure ſea- ſalt; and with vegetable acid, 
the ſal rupellenſe, 1 

Anatron is a name of the ſpume or ga'l of glaſs, which 
bubbles on the ſurface while in the furnace; it is alſo 
the name of the terra ſaracenica, of which are three kinds, 
the red, black, and azure ; and laſtly, of a white ſtoney 
excreicenſe which is found on rocks, growing there ſome- 
what in the form of moſs. 

ANATROPE, from avaletme, to ſubvert. A ſubver- 
fion or relaxation of the ſtomach, with loſs of appetite and 
nauſea, 1 

ANATRUM, i. e. Anatron. 

ANATUM. Egge ſhells. | 

ANAUDIA. A name of the catalepſis. 

ANAUDOS, from à neg. and «v9, ſpeech. Galen 
| ſays it means one wno hath Joſt the uſe of ſpeech, but re- 
tains his voice; whereas Aphonia ſignifies the loſs of 
voice. | 1 | 

ANAVINGA. The name of a tree growing in Ma- 
labar. It is an ever-green, and its fruit ripens in Auguſt. 
Rai Hift, Plant. | | 

ANAXYRIS. A name of the lapathum agreſte. 

ANBLATUM. The greateſt toothwort. 

ANCHA, i. e. Coxa. 

ANCHA Cos. ] The thigh bone. 

ANCHILOPS, or Anchylops. See McyLops. | 

ANCHOAS. The Mexican name for the male ginger 

ANCHORALIS [PRO ESSUS J i. e. Proceſſus cora- 
E _ x 

ANCHUSA, called alſo alcibfadion, bugloſſum radice 
rubra, onoclea, alcanna, and alkanet root. — 

The alkanet plant is rough, hairy, and perennial, with 
unbranched procumbent ſtalks. It is of the bugloſs 
kind, and differs from the common bugloſs chiefly in the 
red colour of the roots. It grows wild about Montpelier, 
and in the Eaſtern countries; it is cultivated in ſome of 


our 
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our gardens, but the roots produced in this clime are 


paler coloured than thoſe from abroad. 


The roots are of a deep purpliſh colour outwardly, they 
give out a deep red colour to oil, wax, all unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, to ſpirit of wine, and ſpirit of turpentine. sth 
part of the bark of this root colours 42 ths of any of the 
above matters; by a gentle heat they molt perfectly ex- 
tract its colour. | 

There is another ſpecies called alcibiadium, onochiles, 
onochelis, and rexis anebion. Its principal difference is, 
that its leaves are ſmaller. | 


A third fort, with ſmaller ſeeds, is ſaid to deſtroy the 


broad worm. if taken in doſes of half an ounce. | 
ANCHUSA LUTEA. Yellow alkanet. Of this 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, but they have no medical pro- 
perties attributed to them. | 
ANCHUSA LUTEA MINOR. A ſpecies of com- 
fr 


ey. 
ANCHYLE, i. S. Anchyloly.:/- 40 
ANCHYLOPS, from «2xvan, a ſtricture. See Rol- 
Lors. 1 : 
ANCHYLOSIS, from yx/x>, crooked ; it is alſo 
called ancyle, ancyloſis, anchyle, and a ſtiff joint. Some 
diſtinguiſh this diſorder thus; ancyle, is when the bones 
are immoveable, and the joint in a bent poſition ; but if 
the limb is ſtraight, it is named orthocolon. Petit divides 
this caſe into the true and falſe, the true are ſuch where- 
in the bones are united ſo as to become as it were one ; 
the falſe is when from the tendons being contracted, or 
other parts about the joint are diſeaſed, the limb is ren- 
dered immoveable. | 
be bones are covered at their ends where they form 


joints, with cartilages, to facilita'e their motion, and to 
J - 


prevent any further production of bone; and if theſe car- 


tilages ſhould be - eroded, there will be an excreſcence | 


conſequently thereon, which will produce this diforder : 
however, it is ſometimes a cure of ſome other worſe mis— 


fortune. 


The general cauſes are a caries, abſceſſes in the joints 
producing caries, offification of the ligaments, ſtrumous 


and ricketty diſorders, contraction of the tendons. | 


When the bones are united the cure is impoſſible ; and 
whatever elſe is the cauſe, the cure is very uncertain, on 
account of the diſficulty of coming at the ſeat of the diſ- 
eale ; and, indeed, often from the difficulty of knowing 
what part about the joint is the part primarily and prin- 
cipally affected, or even in any degree the cauſe. 

Tae moſt ſimple caſe of this kind is that from a long 
confinement of the limb to one poſition ; an inflammatory 


ANC 


Bliſters, the moſt powerful remedies of this ſort, have in 
many inſtances ſucceeded in this caſe, whilſt it was in a 
recent ſtate. 9 

In more inveterate caſes a few cures have been effected 
by the pump. Warm water pumped upon the diſeaſed 
part, and falling from a conſiderable height upon it, hath 
by repetition been ſucceſsful. The warm bath hath had 
the like happy effects by continuing an hour or more at a 


ſively. After the bath or the pumping, emollients muſt 
be applied. | 9 

In ſcrophulous caſes, all means hitherto uſed fail; how- 
ever, as palliatives, when the tumour burſts into ulcers, 
the ſaturnine water of (zoulard, and ſuch like prepara- 
tions, are conſiderably beneficial. 

See Petit on the Diſeaſes of the Bones. Heiſter's Sur- 
gery. Mem. de Acad. Royale des Sciences, An. 1721, 
and 1728 Aikins's Obſ. on the Preparations of Lead. 

ANCHYNOPES, a name of ray graſs. 8 

ANCHYROIDES, i. e. Coracoides. 

ANC, weaſel elbowed, from ya, a weaſel, and 

%yxwy, an elbow, As when the head of the humerus is 
In the arm- pit. Theſe patients are alſo called muſtslanei. 
The diſorder which this name expreſſes, is, when the 
humerus is luxated in the uterus, or in infancy when au 
abſceſs thruſts out the head of the bone. | 

ANCINAR. Borax. 

ANCON, i. e. Olecranon. 


condyle of the os humeri backwards, and is inſerted into 
the ulna about three inches below its head, ſerving to ex- 
tend the arm. This muſcle is reckoned by ſome as a part 
of the brachiæus externus. | 

ANCORA. Lime. 

ANCORALIS, i. e. Anchoralis. 
 ANCOSA, i. e. Lacca. 

ANCTER. The Greek term for the fibula, or but- 
ton, by which the lips of wounds are held together, which 
operation Galen calls «yxhpizopu; (ancteriaſmus). 

ANCTERIASMC)S, i. e. Ancter. | : 
 ANCUBITUS. That affection of the eyes in which 


they ſeem to contain fand. It is allo called petrification. 


ANCUNULENTZ. Women are fo called during 
the time of menſtruation. Ancunulenta is compoſed of 
am, for g, and cunio, quali, xo, j, to pollute. From 
the Greek xo, comes the Latin coenum, whence are 
derived cunite and inquinare. | . 
ANCUS, a name for ſuch as have an arm bent, fo 
that they cannot extend it, from aſua, an elbow, See 


affection of the ligaments, from external injuries, is gene- ANCI. 


rally very difficult to remove; rheumatic and arthritic 
matter falling on the joint is hardly to be removed ; but 


the worſt is what is commonly called a white ſwelling, 


which is moſt probably owing to a ſcrophulous virus. 

On diſſeCtion, after the appearance called a white {wel - 
ling, there is always ſound a great thickening of the liga- 
ments, which ſo confounds the ſeveral parts, that they can 


ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed, together with crude matter form- 
ing ſinuſes through this undiſtinguiſhed maſs ; and gene- 


rally an eroſion of the cartilages at the end of the bones. 
If the cauſe is a rigidity of the tendons, emollient to- 


pics are the proper means of relief. Dr. Lobb, from ob- 


ſerving the glovers ſoften hard leather, with a mixture of 
the yolk of egg and water, propoſed it in ſome inſtances 
of this kind with the beſt ſucceſs, his preſcription is as 
follows : 

| Egg Liquor. 

Take the yolk of a new-laid egg, beat it with a ſpoon 
to a water, then, by a ſpoonful at a time, add fix table 
ſpoonfuls of pure water, ſhaking the mixture well, that 
the water and egg may be well mixed; this done, apply 
it by gently rubbing it on the contracted part three or four 
times a day; rub it ſor a few minutes each time, and let a 
freſh mixture be made day. 

Others commend müeilaginous oils, of which the ol. 
e pedib. bovon is the beſt. | 

If an inflammatory ſtate of the ligaments is the cauſe, 
remedies that are known to reſolve inflammation in deep 
ſeated parts are the moſt proper ; theſe are medicaments 
of the aſtringent and ſtimulant kind, and not emollients. 


ANCYLE, & Ancyloſis. See ANCHYLoOSs1S. 
ANCYLOBLEPHARON, from ayzva>, bent, and 
de O o, an eye-lid. A diſeaſe of the eye which cloſes the 
eye-Jids. | 

Sometimes the eye-lids grow together, and alſo to the 
tunica albuginea of the eye, from caræleſſneſs when there 
is an ulcer in theſe parts. Both theſe caſes are called an- 
cyloblepharon by the Greeks. 

This diſorder muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that coali- 
tion of the eye-lids, which happens from viſcid matter 
gluing them together. | | 

If the coheſion is on the cornea, the ſight is inevitably 
loſt. This ſometimes hath happened in the ſmall pox. 

If there is only a growing together of the eye-lids, ſe- 
parate them with the ſpecillum, or keep pledgets between 
them to prevent their re- union. 

If the eye-lids adhere to the eye, aſter ſeparating them 
they are apt to re unite, but may be prevented by a pro- 
per uſe of injections, and lint placed between them, after 
dipping it in ſome proper liniment. 

When an operation is required, place the patient in a 
proper poſture, then ſee if any aperture is betwixt the 
eye-lids ; when there is, it is uſually in the great canthus: 
it there is none, make a perforation in either angle of the 
eye, then introduce a probe with a groove, and with 2 
fine edged knife ſeparate the parts. This done, fee if the 
eye-lids adhere to the eye. If they adhere to the cornea, 
carefully ſeparate them with a knife; if the adheſion is 
only to the conjunctiva, blindneſs is not a conſequence t 


4 


ſo ſar from it, that if a part mult be cut from the ” or 
| | from 


time in it, and repeating the ſame for ſeveral days ſucceſ- 


' ANCON.EUS (MuscuLvs). It riſes from the outer 
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the ſeiſſars ſo far as the frænulum. 
ly occur which require any kind of aſſiſtance, for if the 


kernels are ſufficient for a doſe. 


AND 


from the eye-lid, it is better to make free with the eye; for 
by cutting the inſide of the eye-lid, the ducts of the la- 
chrymal glands are apt to be injured. 

ANCY LOGLOSSUM, from ayxinc;, crooked, and 
yxwooa, the tongue. A contraction of the ligaments of 
the tongue. | 

Some have this imperfection from their birth, others 
from ſome diſeaſe. In the firſt caſe, the membrane which 
ſupports the tongue is too ſhort or too hard; in the latter, 
an ulcer under the tongue, healing and forming a cicatrix, 
is ſometimes the cauſe ; theſe ſpeak with ſome difficulty, 
and are called by the Greeks, woyinaau. | 

The ancylogloſh by nature are late before they ſpeak, 
but when they begin they ſoon ſpeak properly. Theſe we 
call tongue-tied Mauriceau ſays, that in this caſe it is a 
{mall membranous production, which extends from the 
frænulum to the tip of the tongue, that hinders the child 
from ſucking, &c. He forbids the cruel practice among 
nurſes, of tearing this membrane with their nails, for 
thus ulcers are ſometimes formed, which are of difficult 
cure; and he adviſes to ſnip it with ſciflars in two or 
three places, being careful not to extend the points of 
The inſtances rare- 


child can thruſt the tip of its tongue to the outer edge of 
its lip, this diſeaſe does not exiſt; and 1f the tongue 1s 
not greatly reſtrained, the frænulum will ſtretch by the 
child's ſucking and crying. Beſides, without an abſolute 
neceſſity for it, an operation ſhould not be admitted of, 


for without great circumſpeCtion, by cutting the frænu- 


lum, the nerves paſſing there may be alſo cut, and then a 
loſs of ſpeech is the conſequence. 


Sometimes the tongue is bound down with a fleſhy 


| ſubſtance ; when that is the caſe, it ſhould never be cut 


through, becauſe a dangerous hæmorrhage would follow, 
without any attending advantage ; all that is adviſable in 
this circumſtance, is to adviſe the nurſe, now and then, 
to ſtretch it gently by a light preſſure on it with her finger 
end. When in conſequence of delivering a child by the 


ſhould be forbid to uſe any means, for the complaint wil! 
be increaſed thereby: this tumour will ſoon ſubſide, 


accurate account of the nature, cure, and bad effects that 


of this diſorder. He never cuts more of the frænum 
than appears ligamentous, and then orders it to be gently 
rubbed two or three times a day with honey of roſes. 

_ ANCYLOMELE, from «yxuac, crooked, and Ann, 
a probe. A crooked probe, or a probe with a hook. - 

ANCYLOSIS, i. e. Anchyloſis. 

ANCYI OTOMUS, from «yxyuxc;, crooked, and 
, to cut. Any crooked knife uſed in ſurgery. 

ANCYRA, a hook, or anchor. 

ANCYROIDES, a proceſs of the ſcapula, ſo called 
from aſwpa, anchor, pulxo;, a beak or fluke, and cid 
form. See COR ACoOIDEs PROCESSUS. | 

ANCYROMELL, i. e. Ancylomele. 

AND A. A tree growing in Braſil, with fruit which 
taſtes like the cheſnut, and is purgative : two or three 
The rind of theſe ker- 
nels is aſtringent. Og 
ANDARAC. Red orpiment. 

ANDENA. Steel which melts in the fire, and may 
be caſt into any form. 5 n 

ANDHURA. The bat or flitter mouſe. 

ANDIRA, called alfo angelyn & arbor nucifera. 

It is a tree which grows in Prall, whoſe wood is pro- 
per for building. Ihe fruit is a yellow kernel, it is bitter, 
aſtringent, and, if taken inwardly, it deſtroys worms; O i. 
of it in powder is a doſe.. - 


There is another ſpecies, which only differs in no part 
of it being bitter. | 3 
ANDIRA, Andira Acu, or Andira Guacu. A large 
kind of bat, nearly as large as a pigeon. They are met 
with in Braſil, and are called by ſome horned bats, becauſe 
of a pliant excreſcence above the beax. They perſecute 
all ſorts of animals, and ſuck their blood ; they get to the 
beds of men, and ſuck their blood. 
7. CL Es 


ſeet, a ſwelling is obſerved under the tongue, the nurſe 


| 


may follow on improper methods being uſed for the cure | 


| rinus, cotyledon marina, and ſea navel wort: 


AND 


ANDRACHNE., A name of a tree like the ftrab⸗ 


berry tree; alſo of the herb portulaca. 


ANDRANATOME, or Androtome, from avg, a 
man, and Teww, to cut. The diffection of a human 
body, eſpecially of a male. | SPI | 

ANDRAPHAX, or Andraphaxis, i. e. Atriplex olida. 

ANDREAS. A phyſician who wrote much on purging 
medicines. C rafdogete na bb | 

ANDRIA, from ee, a man. An hermaphrodite. 

ANDRIUS, manly. It is metaphorically applied to 
ſtrong wine, or wine from the iſland of Andros. | 

ANDROGENIA, from «vip, a man, and yervaw, to 
generate. A ſucceſſion of males. | 

ANDROGYNE, & Androgyni, from aun, a man, and 
yum, a woman. Effeminate men, and hetmaphrodites. 

ANDROMACHUS. Andromachus the Elder was a 
native of Crete, in the reign of Nero. We know but lit- 
tle of his practice, though we have ſome compound medi- 
cines of his inventing. The moſt famous of them he 
calls a, calm, ot calm-procuring; afterwards called 
theriaca. Before this, the antidote of Mithridates was in 
common uſe ; but tho” this was only an imitation of Mi- 
thridates's antidote, it totally ſet Mithridates's aſide ; their 
chief difference conſiſted in the addition of vipers to the 
theriaca, | 

This medicine of Andromachus hath above fixty ingre- 
dients in it, but the vipers are what gives it its name of 
theriaca; for the word Onio, imports all fierce animals 


in general, but more particularly the poiſonous fort. It 


is needleſs to repeat the univerſal good aſcribed to this 
compoſition by its author, it was his catholicon. 

We will juſt obſerve how ſuch compoſitions came into 
practice, and what was meant by an antidote. Hippo- 


crates, and the ancient phyſicians, founded their princi- 


pal maxims in practice on their obſervation of certain mo- 
tions of nature in particular diſtempers, and diet was their 
chief adminiſtration. Herophilus began to uſe medicines 
more freely, for Hippocrates uſed very few. 

As to crouding ſo many drugs into one medicine, ſome 
ſay it was, that a concurrence of ſimilar ingredients might 
be more effectual; but Pliny ſays it was only to make the 


0 . | people imagine ſomething more in their favour. 
See Hildanus in cent. iii. Obſ. 28, where he gives an 


The word antidote is from two Greek words, one of 
which ſignifies againſt, the other ſignifies given, becauſe 
antidotes were given againſt poiſon, contagion; corrupted. 
hutaours, &c. This word ſeems to be in the Greek 
both maſculine and feminine, and ſometimes neuter ; the 
Latins ſay hæc antidodus, and hoc antidotum: but the 
Greeks moſt probably uſed the word at firſt as an adjective, 
as in ſaying arridorꝰ, they underſtood or ſaid Auyayus, a 
compound or medicament, i. e. an antidote of ſo many 
ingredients, an antidote for the liver, ce. | 
The treacle of Andromachus is called Venice treacle; 


| becauſe great quantities of it was made there, and thence 
tranſported to other countries. | 


The Diſpenſatory of the London college, which ſee, 
_ this medicine under the name of theriaca Andro- 
machi. 

The Mithridate and the theriaca Andromachi may be 
uſed for each other in any caſe where the opium in each 
can make no difference in the intention of the preſcriber ; 
as theſe are prepared by the Diſpenſatory of the London 
college, half an ounce of the Mithridate contains one 
grain of opium, but there is a grain of opium in ſeventy- 
five grains of the theriaca. | 

ANDRONION, i. e. Andronis paſtilli; or the troches 
of Andron. They are made with alvm, balauſtines, &c, 

ANDROSACE, alſo called umbilic. marin. cochlea 
cœlata, acetabulum marinum minus, fungus petræus ma- 
It is a ſub+ 
marine produCtion found on the rocks and ſhells of fiſhes 
about the coaſt of Montpellier, and elſewhere: It conſiſts 
of numerous, flender, ſhort filaments, more or leſs bent 
or arched, of a whitiſh or grey colour, hard and brittle, 
bearing each upon the top a ſtriated eoncave body, nearly 
of the 15 of an inverted cone. | 

In powder it is given as a vermiſuge. It does not dif- 
fer very materially from coralline. If the dried androſace 
is held in the flame of a candle, it yields a dazzling 

U | brightneſs, 


brightneſs, and this repeatedly for ſeveral times, and the 
coralline does the ſame. _ _- © | 
ANDROSACES, ſummer navel-wort. _ 
This is a plant which is found growing on the ſea 


coaſts of Syria. It is called Androſaces from its bringing 


relief to men. It is ſlender, hath thin ſtalks which are 


bitter; it is without leaves, but hath ſmall pods on the top 
of theſe talks, in which are the ſeeds. The flowers are 
white. | hog. 

Two dtams of this herb, or of its ſeed taken in wine, 
powerfully promotes urige. _ 3 

ANDRGSÆEMUM, or Androſæmon. Alſo called 
Siciliana, clymenum Italorum, aſcyroides, hypericum 
maximum bacciferum, ciciliana, dionyſias, and ſome er- 
roneouſly call it aſcyrus. In Engliſh it is named tutſan, 
or all-heal, park- leaves, and St. Peter's wort. It grows in 
ledges and thickets, the leaves reſemble thoſe of laurel, 
the ſtalks are red, and the flowers, which blow in July 
and Auguſt, are yellow. Two drams of this are mode- 
rately purgative, but it is rarely uſed, 

The name, androſæmum, is from @wp,-a man, and 
Alus, blood, for it makes the fingers red if tbey rub it. 


Tutſan is a corruption of the French words tout-ſain, 


which ſignifies all-heal. 
ANDROSAMUNM. A name of St. John's wort. 


' ANDROTOME. See ANDRANATOME. | 


AN DSJU DEN. So Avicenna calls the aſſaſcœtida. 

ANEBION. Alkanet root. 

ANECPYETUS, from a, negative, and eme, ſup- 
purated. See ECPYEMA. | 


ANEILEMA, or Aneileſis, from aveiaco, to roll up, | 


or involve. An involution, ſuch as 1s cauſed by flatu- 


lence and pripes. | | : 
ANEMIA. The name of a diſorder which Hippo- 
crates mentions, but does not deſcribe, It is unknown 


What it is. 


AN EM ONE. Wind- flower. Called alſo phenion. 

There are the garden and the wild ſorts, each of which 
are divided into many ſpecies. They are much admired 
in gardens, but rarely uſed in medicine. The root of 
the ſcarlet anemonies are deterſive if bruiſed while freſh, 
and applied to ulcers, and on the ſkin it raiſes bliſters, 


The herb hath been uſed in collyriums and errhines. 


ANEMONOIDES, alſo called nemoroſa, ranunculus 
phragmites albus vernus. The wood anemone. 
Miller enumerates fix ſpecies of it. | N 
Its virtues as a medicine are ſimilar to thoſe of the gar- 
den anemone. | 
 ANEMONOSPERMOS, from &., wind, and 
onipun, feed; becauſe the wind eaſily bears away the 
feed. | | | 
This flower was originally brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope, is an ornament in gardens, but of no note in 
medicine. | | 
Miner reckons up four ſpecies, and Boerhaave enume- 
rates hx, 
 ANENCEPHALOS, from a, negative, and eyxzpaa®-, 
the brain. Brainleſs, or thoſe who are born without 


brains; alfo thoſe who are fooliſh or mad. 


ANEOS. Struck with loſs of voice and reaſon. 

ANERIC, i. e. Sulphur vivum. 

ANERIT, i. e. Sulphur vivum. 
 ANESIS. Remiſſion. 
ANESUM, i. e. Aniſum. 

ANET, i. e. Anethum. 

ANETHOXYLA. The woody root of dill. 

ANETHUM. Dill or avet. LR 

It is an annual umbelliferous plant, with finely divided 
leaves, and yellow flowers. The ſeeds are brown, and of 
an oval ſhape, flatted on one fide, convex, and marked 
with three longitudinal ridges on the other; about ther 
edges they are ſurrounded with a yellowiſh. leafy margin. 


It is a native of Spain and Portugal. By cultivation it | 


thrives in our gardens. It flowers in July, and in Sep- 
tember ſheds its ſeeds, by which it is propagated, 

The herb, flower, and ſeeds are medicinal, but the 
ſeeds only are uſed in the ſhops. 'They are warm, aro- 
matic, and uſeful as a carminative; 3 i. to a doſe is rec- 
koned ſpecific in hiccoughs. They give over all their vir- 
tue by diſtillation to water, but not by digeſtion or infu- 
fuſion. With the diſtilled water there 1 a conſidera- 


— 
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ble portzon of oil, which, as a .carminative againſt hie - 
coughing, from two to four drops are given for a doſe, 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine obtains all the virtue by digeſtion, 
but takes very little over with it by diſtillation. = 

The London college orders a fimple water from theſe 
ſeeds as follow: 


Agua ſeminum anethi, Water of dill ſeed. 
Take of dill ſeed one pound, of water enough to draw. 
off one gallon. | 

ANE T1CUS, from avinu, to remit. An epithet for 
paregorics, or pain eaſing medicines. | 

ANEURISMA, from «v&yg;yu, to dilate much. 

The aneuriſm is a tumour, ariſing from the dilatation 
or rupture of the coats of an artery. Arteries only are the 
feat of this diſorder, and any artery, in any part of the 
body, may be thus affected, as any vein may be the ſeat 
of a varix. : | 

Dr. Hunter divides aneuriſms into four kinds, viz, 
the true, the falſe, the mixed, and the varicoſe. 


Firſt, of the True Aneuriſm. 

The true aneuriſm is formed by a dilatation of the 
artery. It may happen in any part of the body, but moſt 
frequently is found in the curvature of the aorta, which 
is ſubject to this diforder from the extraordinary impulſe 
of the blood there; from the curvature it runs upwards 
along the carotids, or the ſubclavians, generally increaſing, 


till by its great diſtention it is ruptured, and the patient 


dies. | : 

The degrees of the dilatation of the aorta in caſes of this 
kind are various, in ſome the curvature of this artery hath 
been ſo enlarged as nearly to fill the upper part of the 


| breaſt. And what is peculiar, and deſerving our atten- 


tion, is, that the fpot of the veſſel, which is the weakeſt, 
and where the diſeaſe begins, is apt to be ſtretched more 
in proportion than other arteries, and to form particular 
cells, where they meet with firm reſiſtance, more than 


where the ſupport is ſoft and yielding. 


The fac formed by the diſtenſion of the artery is not a 
diſtention of a particular coat, but of the whole ſubſtance 
of the veſſel; but the thickneſs of the coats of theſe ſacs 
will laſt only to a certain period, for when the veſſels of 
the coats can no longer conform to the extenſion, the cir- 


culation grows Janguid, the ſac becomes thinner at its apex, 


and ſoon after burſts: further, as the aneuriſmal tumour 
increaſes in ſize, it meets with reſiſtance from the neigh- 
bouring parts, and as the coats will be more or leſs af- 
fected, Saget, to the degree of the reſiſtance, in ſome _ 
places they will be ſimply diſtended, in others abſolutely 

deſtroyed, e. g. where the ancuriſm preſſes againſt the di- 
aphragm, it will be thinner than where it ſuffers no preſ- 
ſure ; it 1s ſtill thinner where it preſſes againſt the tendi- 


nous part of the diaphragm, and where it preſſeth the ſpine, 


it is the ſooneſt eroded through. A proof that all preſſure 
muſt be avoided in all inſtances of this ſort. of 

The blood that fills theſe humours is always fluid, by 
being 2 renewed ; that is, as faſt as one drop en- 
ters another patlzs out, and continues its courſe in the cir- 
culation ; but, notwithſtanding this blood is fluid, its paſ- 
ſage in the tumour is retarded, and this remiſſneſs in its 
| motion, which is more or leſs conſiderable, according to 
the ſize of the aneuriſm, occaſions ſome of the fibrous parts 
of the blood to ſeparate from the red part, and adhering 
to the internal coat of the ancuriſm, it there forms fi- 


.| brous ſtrata, which may eaſily be taken for real membranes 


by thoſe not accuſtomed to obſerve them. This fibrous 


f ſtrata cannot be diſperſed by any means, either external or 


internal, and prefſure cannot be uſed, becauſe thereb 
the coats of the artery are ſoon deſtroyed. | | 


Secondly, of the Falſe Aneurijm. 


It is formed by a rupture or wound in the coats of the 
artery, and is of two kinds, viz. the diffuſed and the cir- 
cumſeribed. 

The diffuſed is that in which the extravaſated blood 
runs through the cellular membrane, in the interſtices of 
firmer parts; this generally makes a rapid progreſs, may 
extend itſelf to a great diſtance, and hath little or no pul- 
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| fation, except very near the aperture. of the artery ow 
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cheſe circumſtances: will ſome what vary, according to the 


ſize of the opened artery and the ſtrength of the circulation. 


Wich regard to the lodgment of the fluid, this ſpecies of, 
falſe aneuriſm is analogous to the emphyſema, and is the 
higheſt ſpecies of ecehymoſis. 8 1 

The circumſeribed beats and ſinks under preſſure, like 


the true aneuriſm, and indeed cannot be diſtinguiſhed | 


from that, except by the knowledge of its cauſe, or by a 
careful diſſection of the part: it appears ſoon after the ac- 
cident which gave riſe to it, and is commonly flow and 
gradual in its progreſs. It happens when the orifice in the 
artery is very ſmall, fo that the blood flows but leiſurely, 
and finds the adjacent membranes fo firmly united as to keep 
it within a certain channel. It conſiſts of one bag with a 
ſmooth inſide, and communicates by an aperture with the 
cavity of the artery. This ſpecies of aneuriſm is, per- 
haps, the moſt common among thoſe that happen in the 
arm after bleeding, eſpecially when a conſiderable preſſure 
hath been made ufe of immediately aſter the accident. 


Thirdly, of the Mixed Aneuriſm. 


This is formed partly by a wound or rupture in the ar- 


tery, and partly by a dilatation of the reft. It cannot ea- 
ſily be diſtinguiſhed from the circumſcribed ſpecies of the 


| falſe aneuriſm, and will often ſo emulate the true one, as 


not to be diſtinguiſhed from it but by a careful diſſection. 


Fourthly, of the V aricoſe Aneuriſm, or the aneuriſmal Varix. 


This is when there is an anaſtomoſis, or an immediate 
communication between the artery and the vein of the part 
where the patient hath been let blood, in conſequence 
of the artery being wounded through the vein, fo that 
blood paſſes immediately from the trunk of the artery into 
the trunk of the vein, and ſo back to the heart. 

This ſpecies differs from the common ſpurious aneu- 
riſm in one circumſtance only, viz. the wound remaining 
open in the ſide of the vein as well as in the ſide of the 
artery. But this one circumſtance will occaſion a great 
difference in the ſymptoms, the tendency of the com- 
plaint, and in the proper method of treating it. 

Dr. Hunter firſt deſeribed this ſpecies of aneuriſm, and 
to him the world is indebted for many improvements re- 
ſpecting the other kinds: in ſhort, the only complete ac- 
count of aneurifms is in his communications thereon in 
the London Medical Obſervations and Inquiries. 

The cauſes of aneutiſms are various. In the true aneu- 
riſm, a particular natural weakneſs in a part of an artery 1s 
the immediate cauſe; and in general the cauſes of all the 
ſpecies may be one or other of the following: internally, 
a polypus, which occaſions a glut of blood in the part ; an 
impetuous circulation, or a fulneſs of the arteries concur- 
ring with ſome violent motion, or other particular cauſe ; 
an internal tumour preſſing on ſome part of an artery ; or 
where there is no particular turgidneſs of the veſſels, vio- 
lent action, ſudden anger, vomiting, &c. by propelling 
the blood too forcibly to ſome particular part ; thus by 


ſiretching the artery a true, or by burſting it a falſe aneu- 


riſm, or the mixed one, will be formed; convulſions, and 
other violent ſpaſmodic ſymptoms ; and perhaps an acri- 
mony in the blood by favour of ſome other concurring 
cauſe, may itſelf be ranked in the number of internal 
cauſes: externally, ſtrains, blows, and punctures are the 
moſt frequent; preſſure uſed on a true aneuriſm, by burſt- 
ing the coats of the artery, produces a falſe one ; pulling 
the hair of the head violently ; ſuſpending the breath, as 
in lifting great burthens ; wreſtling, &c. | 

As to internal aneuriſms, there is no certain criterion 
by which to aſcertain their exiſtence beſore they approach 
to the ſurface of the body ; whatever-ſymptoms they pro- 
duce before they form a tumour externally, as they may 
be produced by other cauſes, they are but equivocal ſigns. 
The pathognomonic ſign of all the ſpecies of ancuriſms is, 
a perceptible pulſation in ſome part of the tumour, more 
or leſs manifeſt, as the artery is ſeated ſuperficially or deep. 
The true aneuriſm'is generally of an oblong figure, and 
bath a ſtrong pulfation in it; it ſublides on depreſſion ; if 
it is an aneuriſm of the aorta, a ſtrong pulſation is perceiv- 
ed againſt the ſternum and ribs on every ſyſtole of the 
heart, and when it extends above the ſternum, there is a 


| 
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turaour with, pulſation. Theſe tumours are witliout dif- 
colouration in, the ſkin, except on the point of bufſting: 
there is no pain in them; they, ſubſide by preſſure while 
the blood is fluid, but when it is coagulated, they diſap- 
pear, but very little thereby; if there is a fac with a nar- 
row baſis, the blood re-cuters the artery with a hiſſing 
noiſe when the tumour is preſſed Sometimes there is 2 
redneſs from the expanſion of the parts beyond their capa- 
city, or from the putrefaction of the blood, in which cafe 
there are generally a fever and fainting alſo. The com- 
mon appearances of an aneuriſm from the wound of a lan- 
cet, are a diſcharge of blood through the orifice of the ſkin, 
by jerks, inſtead of an uniform ſtream; and upon being 
{topped from bleeding outwardly, an inſinuation of it a- 
mong all the muſcles, as far as it can ſpread, in the ſhoul- 
der and arm, conſtituting the diffuſed. aneuriſm; in this 
caſe the arm becomes livid from the ecchymoſis, and the 
blood coagulating prevents any ſenſible pulſation. | 
In the falſe kinds of aneuriſms the cyſt is probably form- 
ed of a portion of the aponeuroſis that runs over the veſ- 
ſel, which admiting of ſome exttavaſated blood underneath, 
it becomes exceſſively thickened and expanded; that this 
membrane is the cyſt. ſeems to be confitmed by our fo rea- 
dily diſcovering the puncture in the artery upon opening 
the tumour : or it may be formed of the cellular mem- 
brane, which admits both of thickening and expanſion. 
The appearances of the varicole aneuciſm will differ from 
the common falſe one as follows: the vein that was punc- 
tured will become varicous, and will have a pulſatile jar« 
ring motion, on account of the ſtream from the artery; 
there will be a hiſſing noiſe which will be found to corre- 
{pond with the pulſe for the ſame reaſon ; the blood in the 
tumour will be almoſt entirely fluid, becauſe it is kept in 
conſtant motion: it is ſoon formed to its largeſt ſize, and 
there remains, if it is not diſturbed by imprudent manage- 
ment; there are no conſiderable inconveniences conſe- 
quent. That this ſort of aneuriſm is preſent may be fur- 
ther known by placing a finger. over the orifice in the ar- 
tery : thus the ſtream of blood propelled into the vein, at 
every pulſation, is felt; by applying the ear to the tumi- 
fied vein, a tremulous motion and noiſe are perceived ; 
by preſſing the correſponding artery, this motion, noiſe, 
&c. ceaſe, and on the removal of this preſſure the mo- 
tions, &c. return; the artery becomes larger in the arm 
and ſmaller in the wriſt; the vein being emptied by preſ- 
ſure, inſtantly fill again on taking the preſſure off; the 
pulſe at the wriſt grows weaker as the artery above enlarges. 
The beginning aneuriſm in the aorta ſhould be diſtin - 
guiſhed from a palpitation of the heart; from a polypus, which 
occaſions conſiderable palpitation of the heart; from hyſterics, 
in which ſymptoms of ſuffocation ſometimes attend; from 
fever with fainting, both which are ſometimes the conſe- 
quence of a falſe aneuriſm; from varices of the veins and 
their effects; from an emphyſema ; from an ecchymoſis; 
from encyſted ſwellings in the neck, in which are often 
perceived a ſtrong pulſation from the ſtroke of the adjacent 
artery ; and from tumours formed from ruptured veins. 
The aneuriſm of the aorta may prove fatal many ways: 
it more and more injures the general health, as it continues 
to increaſe in its ſize: it may be ſupported during many 
years, but there can be no cure attempted, nor other pal- 
liatives uſed than what conſiſts in compoſure of mind and 
quietude of the body. All aneuriſms are incurable that 
lay too low for the operation; and, if unadviſedly opened, 
the patient's life is in immediate danger, for bandages, 
which are the only palliatives in ſuch cates, are but unter- 
tain dependants. The diffuſed aneuriſm is not only ſub- 
ject to hæmorrhages, but alſo to a mortification. 
The method of cure is the fame in the true, the falſe, 


and the mixed aneuriſms: the varicous needs but little 


if any aſſiſtance ; if it is enlarged by exerciſe and becomes 
painful, indulge a little reſt, and moderate the future la- 
bour ; perhaps bathing the part with a little ſpirit may af- 
ford ſome ſmall relief, but bandages and all other means 
muſt be avoided. | - . 
To palliate, when the operation is impracticable, bleed 
as often as is required to keep the force of the circulation 
moderate; let the diet be temperate, and the exerciſe v 
gentle; keep the bowels conſtantly ſoluble; where preſ- 
ſure is uſed, it muſt be ſuch as only checks the force of 


the 
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che blood, not reſiſt it; Hannel bandages, 6r knit ſtock- 
ings, &c. are the moſt proper for this purpoſe. But all 


preſſure is beſt avoided when the aorta is the ſeat of the a- 
neuriſm, however the tumour may appear externally : it 
is true that, if the integuments give way, and the coagu- 


lum formed on the inſide of the tumour thereby hath loſt 


its ſupport, the aſſiſtance of a bandage is immediately ne- 
ceſlary, as it is the only means to prevent a fatal hæmor- 
rhage'; in this dilemma, if the ſubſtitutes to the integu- 
ments are judiciouſly applied and accompanied with ſuch 
topical medicines as reſiſt both ſuppuration and putrefac- 
tion, the life of the patient may be preſerved for ſome time. 

When the operation can be admitgg, it is adviſable firſt 
to attempt the cure by compreſſion ; becauſe it ſometimes 
proves effectual, is always a good preparatory ſtep to the 
operation, by its enlarging the collateral anaſtomoſing 


branches, and thereby diſpoſes the part to have a more free 


circulation after the diviſion of the artery ; but when the 
tumour 1s large, the palliative method ſhould not be long 
continued, becauſe it injures the neighbouring parts, and 
will occaſion more inflammations, floughings, &c. when 
the operation is performed. | 
The preſſure, whether before or after the operation, 

ſhould be confined as much as poſlible to the affected part, 
that the paſſage of the blood through the anaſtomoſing 
veſſels may be free, by which we may prevent the morti- 
2 which ſometimas enſues, for want of a free circu- 
ation. | | 

- Some few inſtances of ſmall aneuriſms and punCtures of 
the artery from bleeding have ſucceeded by the uſe of 
bandage, but they almoſt all require the operation at laſt, 
which is performed nearly in the- ſame manner in every 
part; but larger aneuriſms cannot receive any advantage 
from the preſſure, therefore where it hath been uſed long 
enough as a preparative to the operation the ſooner it 1s 
performed the better. | 


The operation for the Ancuriſm. 
- Having taken away ſome blood, and promoted ſuch 
other diſcharges as ſeemed needful, apply the tourniquet 


near the ſhoulder (ſuppoſing the humoural artery to be 


the ſeat), tighten it ſo that the pulſe cannot eaſily be per- 
ceived; lay thearm in a convenient ſituation, then make 


an inciſion on the inſide of the biceps: muſcle above and 


below the elbow, a conſiderable length, which being in 
the courſe of the artery, will diſcover it as ſoon as the co- 


agulated blood is removed, which muſt all be cleared a- 


way, the wound being dilated for that end. Be careful 
not to cut the larger veins, nor the bag ; the ſame atten- 
tion is neceſſary in cutting the aponeuroſis of the biceps; 
for this aponeuroſis, the capſula, the bag, and the ſkin 
ſeem all united. 

If the orifice does not readily appear, let the tourni- 
quet be looſened, and the effuſion of blood will direct 
you to it; then carry a crooked needle armed under it, 
tie the veſſel juſt above the orifice, and when you have 


ſecured the upper part, flacken the tourniquet a little, 


for if on eee it there is any hæmorrhage from 
the inferior parts of the artery, it plainly appears that 
the collateral branches are open, and that there is a 
free circulation. The firſt ligature ſecured, make a 
ſecond a little below the orifice, and leave the inter- 
mediate ſpace of the artery to ſlough away without di- 
viding it. ; ; 

Avoid taking up the nerve with the ligature, if you 
conveniently can; the readieſt method to do which is, 
as it lays on the inſide, at a little diſtance from the ar- 
tery, to relax that veſſel by bending the arm mode- 
rately, and to raiſe the artery from 1ts bed by a probe 
introduced into its orifice, or by pinching it up with 
the finger-and the thumb : the nerve is eaſily diſtin- 

uiſhed from the artery by feeling, ſo the artery may 
be drawn from the nerve. If the nerve ſhould be 
taken up, a portion of the adjacent fleſh. being taken 
up with it, no inconvenience need be feared, | 

After the operation, the limb is generally ſome lit- 
tle time without pulſation, which, if it does not re- 
cover in twenty-four hours, amputation is not to be 


deferred. 


In the Lond. Med. Obſ. & Inq. vol. ii. page 360, is 


an inſtance of an aneuriſm in the arm being cured, by 


3 


p 


| 


proceeding in general as above, but inftead of the li- 
gatures a ſteel pin was paſſed through the lips of the 
orifice in the artery, and ſecured by twiſting thread 
about it, as is done on the hare lip; after a few. days 
the pin came away with the dreſſings. | 

See inſtances of aneuriſms in the thigh, being cured, 
in the Lond. Med. Obſ. & Inq. vol. iii. p. 106. And 
in the Edinb. Medical Commentaries, vol. 11. p. 176. 
Alfo in Warner's Cafes of Surgery. | 

See Ætius Tetrabib. 7 ſerm. iii. cap. 10. P. Ægi- 
neta, 1. vi. cap 37. Marc. Aur. Severinus de efficaci 
Medicine. Morgagni de ſedibus & Cauſis Morborum. 
Mem. de V Acad. Roy. an. 1712, 1733. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
Abr. vol. iii, viii. De Haen de Aneuriſmatib. Rat. 
Med. Mem. de VP Acad. Roy. de Chirurgie. Prof. 
Monro's remarks on the formation of aneuriſms in the 
Edinb. Med. Ef. vols. ii. and iv. Le Dran's opera- 
itons in ſurgery. Sharp's operations of ſurgery, Dr. 
Hunter's, and others, obſervations on aneuriſms, in 
the Lond. Med. Obſ. & Inq. vol. i. ii. iii. and iv. 

ANF AKA. A coagulum. 8 

ANFIAN, i. e. Opium. | 

AN-FIR-FILIUS, Mercury. +: | 

 ANFRACTUOSUS. Anfractuous. Full of wind- 
ings. 
ANG. ET ANGUIL. The abbreviation of ſim- 


plici dell. excellente m. luigi anguillara. Venet. 1501, 


vo. | 
ANGEFOLOGIA. See AN GIOLOGIA. 
ANGEIOTOMLA, from àyſeo, a veſſel; and r., 
to cut. An opening of the veſſels as in arteriotomy 
and phlebotomy. It allo ſignifies a particular diſſec- 
tion of the veſſels for anatomical purpoſes. See Ax- 
GIOLOGIA, 


| ANGEIOTOMISTA. An angeiotomiſt. A per- 


fon ſkilled in the courſe of the blood veſſels, or who 


can difle& them readily, | | 

_ ANGELICA SATIVA, called alſo imperatoria ſa- 

tiva, herba pectoraria, and garden angelica. 
- ANGELICA SYLVESTRIS MINOR, called al- 

ſo ægopodium, herba Gerardi, podagraria, gout-weed 

or wort, wild angelica, and aih-weed. 

ANGELICA SYLVESTRIS MAJOR. Water 
. 5 | | | 

The garden angelica hath the odd leaf at the end of 
each rib, and generally ſome of the others cut into 
two or three jokes, It is found by the ſides of rivu- 
lets on the mountains of Lapland, and is cultivated in 
gardens all over Europe; the beſt is ſaid to be pro- 
duced in Bohemia and Spain; but Linnæus ſays that 
the beſt is that which grows on the mountains in 
northern countries. It is a biennial plant, but if the 
ſtalks are cut down before it flowers, the roots ſend 
forth new heads, and may thus be continued for many 
years. The roots are in the greateſt perfection in the 
ſecond ſpring ; they ſhould be well dried and kept in a 
dry place, and frequently aired, or W grow mouldy, 
and are the prey of worms. The whole plant is uſed, 
and by ſome hath been ſo eſteemed as an alexipharmac, 
as to have obtained the name of princeps alexiphar- 
macorum. Many hold the Englith angelica in as 
much eſteem as the Spaniſh, and ſay that the latter 
differs from the former only in having been long kept, 
by which the difagreeable Caron: of the freſh roots 1s 
loſt. Though all the parts of this plant poſſeſs the 
ſame virtues in a great degree, yet the root is the 
ſtrongeſt. -It reſembles zedoary as a medicine, but is 
milder, and it is a good carminative. Externally ap- 
plied, it diſcuſſes inflammatory tumours in cold habits. 

The ſeeds come neareſt to the roots in point of medical 
virtue, but ſcarcely retain either their vegetative or me- 
dicinal power until the following ſpring. The leaves 
loſe nearly all their virtue in drying. A ſtrong water 
is obtained from either the leaves or ſeeds by diſtillation, 
but ſpirit of wine beſt extracts the reſin, in which the 
virtues reſide in the dried roots. 

The ſtalks and the roots are candied in the ſame man- 
ner as the eryngo, which ſee. 

Dale reckons up four ſpecies of angelica, they have all 
ſimilar virtues, chiefly differing in the degree, but the 
above is the beſt, 
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ANGELICA ARBOR, A ſpecies of the herb chriſ- 
opher. | 
1 ANGELICA ARBORESCENS SPINOSA. A ſpe- 

cies of the herb chriſtopher. Alſo a ſpecies of arelia. 

ANGELICA CANADENSIS TRIFOLICM. A ſpe- 
cies of myrrhis. | | 

ANGELICA MONTANA PERENNIS PALUDA- 
PII FOLIO. Common lovage. 

ANGELICA PRATENSIS APII FOLIO. A ſpecies 
of the ore oſelinum. Alſo a name of the Engliſh ſaxi- 
frage. | | 

ANGELICUS [PurLv1s.] i. e. Mere. vitæ. 

ANGELINA ZANONI ACOSTA. Caſtanea ma- 
labarica angelina dicta ansjeli. OO 
It is a large trees growing to the thickneſs of ſixteen 
feet in diameter; it is met with in Malabar and the Eaſt- 
Indies, on ſandy and rocky grounds. Its fruit is ripe in 
December, and continues bearing 100 years. It is not 
remarkable for any medical properties. See Raii Hiſt, 
Plant. ü 
ANGELOCALOS. The true name of the 24th name 

of Myrepſus, and not as is commonly writ alcancali. 

ANGELYN, 1. e. Andira. 
ANGl. Buboes in the groin, 
ANGIGLOSSI. Stammerers. . 
ANGINA, from &yxu, to ſtrangle. A quinſy. 

It is an inflammation in the parts of the throat that are 


ſubſervient to reſpiration, ſpeech, and deglutition ; by 


ſome it is called a ſtrangulation of the fauces. 
When the diſorder is epidemic, it is ſo uſually between 


the ſpring and ſummer, and after a long run of cold and 


rainy weather. ; 
The true quinſy is an acute inflammatory diſorder. 
The baſtard quinſy is a lymphatic and catarrhal one, 
and its fever is not acute but rather chronical, being of 
the catarrhal kind. | 
The Greeks give different names to the true quinſy, 
according to the reſpeCtive parts on which this diſorder 
falls; but various authors among them alſo differ in nam- 
ing them ; ſo the Latins, conſidering the diſorder as one, 
wherever its violence might have more peculiarly been 
manifeſted, included them all under the name angina ; 
and we, after their example, under that of quinſy. The 
curious may ſee the various appellations given to the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of this diſorder, in the writings of 
Aretæus, Coelius Aurelianus, Hildanus, and Alexander 
Trallian. - | 
The ſeat of this diſeaſe is properly in the upper part of 
the throat, particularly thoſe parts of it that form the pha- 
rynx and the larynx, as the root of the tongue, the os 
hyoides, the paſſages of the noſtrils which open into the 
mouth, the pharynx, the internal and external muſclcs of 
the larynx and pharynx, which are thirteen in number, 
the muſcles which move the jaws, the fine ramifications of 
the blood and the lymphatic veſſels, and the adjacent nerves; 
alſo the tonſils, the epiglottis, uvula, tongue, and cheeks, 
Mr. Pott ſays, that the inflammation of the tonſils con- 
ſtitutes this diſorder ; that, if they partially cover the pha- 
rynx, it is a ſpurious ; and if they ſhut it entirely up, it is 
a compleat or true quinſy. | | 
The young, the ſanguine, and thoſe whoſe blood the 
inflammatory diatheſis is attendant, are moſt diſpoſed to 
the true quinſy. N 
The 9 and thoſe who are ſubject to catarrhal 
fevers, are much inclined to the baſtard quinſy. | 
The cauſes are the ſame as are productive of inflamma- 
tion in general; particular conſtitutions, &c. determine 
the inflammation to particular parts. The true ſpecies is 
este in ſanguine habits; the ſpurious in phlegmatic ones. 


celius Aurelianus gives the following accurate deſcrip- 


tion of the true quinſy : the ſymptoms are, firſt, pains 
without any evident cauſe, a difficulty of moving the 
neck and throat, a conſiderable diſcharge of ſaliva without 
any viſible tumour, with a dull pain, and ſenſible aſperity 
of the fauces, a difficulty of ſwallowing the uſual fluid 
which gathers in the mouth like ſpittle; after theſe, an 
impediment of reſpiration, as if clogged with ſome groſs 
humour. As the diſeaſe increaſes, the part grows red, 
with a manifeſt tumour, at length the fauces, uvula, parts 
about the tongue, and upper part of the throat, are ele- 
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vated by the humour to a remarkable degree, which is ats 
tended with a difficulty of ſwallowing, beſides a ſtrangu- 
lation in proportion to the tumour, a difficulty of breath- 
ing, and a nauſea: if the mouth be opened a dry tenſſon 
of the tongue is perceived when it is preſſed with the fin- 
ger. When this diſorder is increaſed to a great degree, 
the tumour ſpreads over the neck and face, the mouth 
flows with ſaliva, and a viſcid humour, the eyes are pre- 
minent and blood-ſhot, and the veins are diſtended. As 
the diſeaſe increaſes the tongue ſwells and is forced over 
the teeth, there is a dryneſs of the fauces, a cold numb- 
neſs of the joints, a frequent pulſe, a difficulty of lying 
on the back or the fide, with a deſire to fit up, and an in- 
articulate confuſed ſpeech, not without pain. As this 
complaint tends to deſtroy the patient, he grows worſe, be- 
comes livid in the face, and ſpeechleſs, there is a ſtertor 
in the throat and breaſt, arid all he ſtrives to drink regur- 
gitares at the noſe, the pulſe fails, ſome utter a voice like 


a dog, others only froth at the mouth; upon theſe ſymp- 


toms death neceſſarily enſues. 
If the diſorder is without a manifeſt tumour, there is a 


flenderneſs of the neck, with an inflexible erection cr ex- 


tenſion of the ſame; the face and eyes are hollow, the 
forehead is diſtended, the colour livid, reſpiration ex- 


tremely difficult, but with tio manifeſt tumour either in- 
wardly or outwardly, the patient is extremely feeble and 
dull, and dies under a very quick and acute ſuffocation: 


See Acut. Morb. lib, iii. cap 1 and 4. 


Boerhaave obſerves, that if the internal muſcular mem- 
| brane of the aſpera arteria is the ſeat of the diſeaſe, a tu- 
mour, heat, burning pain, and acute fever are excited, 


without any external ſigns of the diſtemper; in this caſe 


the voice is ſmall, ſhrill, and uttered with an hiſſing noiſe, 


inſpiration is very painful, reſpiration is ſmall and fre- 
quent, and ſearcely performed but in an erect poſturey 
hence the circulation through the lungs is impeded, and 
the pulſe ſoon ſinks, great anxiety comes on, and the pa- 


tient ſoon dies. The nearer the ſeat is to the glottis and 


epiglottis the more fatal it is, | 
If the inflammation is ſeated in the muſculus albus of 


the glottis, together with the fleſhy muſcles which cloſe it; 


the paſſage of the air to the lungs is ſoon cloſed up. The 
ſigns of this ſpecies are the ſame as the preceeding, only 
that the pain is exquiſite during the elevation of the la- 
rynx in order to ſwallow, and is remarkably increaſed by 
ſpeaking, the voice is ſhrill and acute, exceſſive anxiety 
comes on, and death approaches ſooner than in ariy other 
ſort of the true quinſy. | 

If only the muſcles which elevate the os hyoides and 
larynx are inflamed, it is thus known, reſpiration is tole- 
rably free and eaſy, but the firſt part of the action of 
ſwallowing is very painful. | 

When the pharynx alone is affected, the ſpecific ſigns 
are ſeen by examining the fauces ; breathing is tolerably 
eaſy, ſwallowing very painful, or ſometimes impoſlible, 


and then that which is attempted to be ſwallowed returns 
by the noſe, no aliment cati be taken, and in this caſe, | 


the fluids of the body are apt to become the more acrid ; 
however, the fever, in this cafe, is not ſo acute as in 
ſome others, nor is death ſo ſpeedy. 


If the tonſils, uvula, and velum pendulum palati, with 
the muſcles, called pterygoſtaphylini, are much inflamed, 
nearly the ſame ſymptoms will ariſe as in the preceding 


caſe, reſpiration is rather more laborious, and is little or 
riot at all performed through the noſe, and by the fauces 
not without ſome difficulty. Whit is attempted to be 
ſwallowed is forced through'the mouth again by reaſon of 
the great pain which it excites, there is a perpetual diſ- 
charge of faliva by hawking, and a continual copious diſ- 
tillation of phlegm into the cavities of the tonſils, an acute 
pain is left in the internal ear and in the Euſtachian tube, 
a crackling noiſe is perceived in the ear during the actn 
of ſwallowing, and ſometimes a deafnefs comes on. The 
venereal diſeaſe often cauſes this ſpecies, which then is 
dangerous. | b 

If all or moſt of theſe parts, are inflamed, the caſe is 
indeed deſperate, for the return of the blood through the 
compreſſed jugulars being intercepted, the fauces, lips, 
tongue, and face ſwell, the tongue hangs out of the 
mouth, and is greatly 2 the eyes are red, promi - 


* 


nent 
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nent, and ghaſtly, the brain is glutted with blood ; hence 
the ſight, hearing, and feeling, are all dull; hence alſo a 
delirium, yawning, ſtertor, impoſſibility of lying down, 
becauſe of the ſtrangulation attending that poſture, and a 


| 


| 


' manifeſt redneſs, tumour, pain, and pulſation in the 


breaſt and neck ; whence the jugular and frontal veins, 
and the venæ raninæ become varicoſe. | 


| 


To theſe obſervations of Boerhaave may be added, that | 


the proper ſymptom of a quinſy is, the difficulty of ſwal- 
lowing as well with reſpeCt to ſolids as fluids ; for if a 
large tumour affects the top of the æſophagus, and con- 
tracts it, the liquids, but not ſolids, may paſs through it: 
but if the tumour be ſeated in the top of the larynx, 
where it is covered with the epiglottis, ſolid ſubſtances, by 
preſſing the tumid epiglottis, find a way to the æſophagus, 
while liquids, not preſſing with that force which the ſo- 
lids do, ſlide through the gaping ſpace by the tumour, in- 
to the aſpera arteria, and there cauſe great uneaſineſs. 
The true quinſy mult be diſtinguiſhed from the baſtard 
ſpecies, particularly that called the dry; from the pru- 
nella alba; from ſwellings that ariſe from a ſcirrhous, 
ſcrofula, or a dropſy; from that difficulty of ſwallowing 
and breathing which ariſes from a catarrh, exulceration, a 
ſpaſmodic contraction of the muſcles, and paralyſis; from 
the gangrenous quinſy; from a tumour of the tonſils and 
of the uvula ; from that pain in the glands in and about 
the fauces, and tumour obſerved in ſome ſcorbutic and 
_ venereal patients, when their diſorders are obſtinate and 
accompanied with eroſion,; and from apthz. It ſhould 
be remembered that every inflammation in the throat 1s 
not a quinſy, that only being one which is attended with 
fever, difficult reſpiration, and difficult ſwallowing. 
The moſt violent, and alſo moſt dangerous kind, is 
that which is ſeated in the internal muſcles of the larynx ; 
but the danger is generally eſtimated by the degree of the 
fever, and the difficulty of breathing, which laſt is the 
worſt when the thyroarytznoid muſcles are affected, as 
their office is to cloſe the larynx. A ſudden tranſlation of 
the inflammation from the external parts is dangerous, 
for ſometimes a delirium and convulſions follow, or per- 
haps a mortal peripneumony ; if the troubleſome ſuffoca- 
tion abates, and the pain, with the inflammation, appear 
more outwardly, the diſeaſe may end well; if otherwiſe, 


| 


an abſceſs will be formed in the throat, and danger will 


attend its diſcharge : a ſymptomatic quinſy 1s dangerous, 
an account of the weakneſs from the original diſeaſe ; a 


a: duſky redneſs of the tongue, coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, a great contraction of the præcordia, anxiety, and 
a hard convulſive intermitting pulſe, are dangerous prog- 


frothirg at the mouth, a conſiderable ſwelling in the neck, 


noſtics; a gangrene in moſt parts of the throat are fatal. 


If an eryſipelas appears on the neck and breaſt, and con- 
tinues, it is a good prognoſtic, but ſuddenly diſappearing 
it is fatal: much viſcid faliva is a bad ſign in the height of 
the diſeaſe, becauſe it indicates a great degree of ſtrangu- 
lation; but in the decline it is a favourable ſymptom, arif- 
ing then from relaxation: great pain in the head, or elſe- 
where, is very unk epus rale, ; SR 
The diet ſhould chiefly con 
as thin water-gruel, barley-water, very weak whey, 
chicken-broth, &c. all which ſhould be drank at leaſt as 
warm as new milk. ak | 
The patient ſhould fit up in the day for ſome hours at 
leaſt ; he ſhould avoid ſpeaking as much as 1+ convenient; 
his feet and legs ſhould be put into warm water for ſome 
minutes twice a day; and his neck ſfiould be kept warm 
with flannel. 
In general, the treatment ſnould be the ſame as in the 
inflammatory ſever; for in this diſeaſe, the fever, and. par- 
ticular inflammation, being reduced, the cure is effected. 
Begin the cure with a free bleeding from a large ori- 
fice in the arm, and repeat the operation according to 
the violence of the fever ; if the heat and ſtrength of 
the pulſe require it, the bleeding may be ad deliquium, 
in order to which the patient may ſtand up during the 
diſcharge of the blood, aſſiſtants being ready to ſup- 
port him when the fainting comes on. Bleeding under 
the tongue hardly ever ſeems neceſſary; the ligature 
uſed about the neck, by retarding the circulation above 
it, 12 be as prejudicial as the ſmall diſcharge of 
blood therefrom is uſeful, 


| 


| 


ſiſt of thin cooling liquids, | 


| 
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According to the ſeverity of the ſymptoms, let blif- 
ters be applied to the back and behind the ears: theſe 
latter may be larger or leſs, that they may extend down 
the fide of the neck, and in ſome degree round it. For 
the encouragement of the humours outwardly, Sir 
John Pringle, befides the application of a bliſter on 
the back, commends another to be laid acroſs. the 
throat, The application of bliſters need not take place 
until after a free bleeding, and the operation of at leaſt 
one briſk purge. "ne | 

As ſoon as the patient 1s bled, leta briſk but cooling 
purge be Rs, ſuch as the following : 1 

K infuf. ſenæ. 3 11. ſal. glaub. ver. 7 ſs. ad Fi. m. 

The paſſage of this purging draught may be haſtened 
down by a clyſter, in which 3 i. of nitre may be dit- 
ſolved, if the fever runs high. If poffible this draughit 
ſhould be daily repeated during the firſt three or four 
days; if they cannot be ſwallowed, purging clyfters, 
with nitre in them, muſt be daily ne Lr 
medicines can be taken by the: nouth. Gentle purg- 
ing ſhould be continued through the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe. | 

Gargariſms are immediately to be uſed, but acid 
ones are to be avoided until the decline of the diſeaſe, 
for they are hurtful by contracting the emunctories of 
the ſaliva and the mucus, and by thickening thoſe diſ- 
charges: the following ſhould be uſed at this time, for 
it thins the ſaliva, and cauſes the glands to ſecrete and 
excrete their contents more freely, | 

R deco. pectoral. #1. 

Sal. ammon. crud, 2 it. m. 

As inflammations about the fauces are different} 
circumſtanced, the following obſervations, with wiped 
to gargles, ſhould not be unnoticed, | 

1. Incaſe of great pain and heat avoid the uſe of a 
ſyringe, and encourage the patient to frequently waſh- 
ing his mouth and throat, with whatever is appointed 
for that end; hartſhorn jelly, or the julep of roſes, 
8 a little nitre and camphor, would be adviſeable 

as. - | 

2. If the throat i 


| 


s dry, the tongue burns and ſwells, 
and the breathing and ſwallowing is difficult. 
R alb. ovi. (bene conquaſat. ad liquor aquoſa.) 3 ii, 
aq roſar. & ſyr. moror. aa. 3 i. fal. prunel. gr. xv. m. 
3. If the quinſy is of the latent internal kind, waſh 


the mouth and 
prunel. | | 

4. The inflammatory pain, from the ſtagnation of 
a ſharp ſaline ſerum in the glandulous part of the 
throat, near the ſeat of the pharynx and larynx, at- 
tended with a redneſs, and a copious diſcharge of fa- 
liva, but not a fever, is beſt diſcuſſed in the beginning 
by a gargariſm of brandy alone, that is ſomewhat be- 
low proof. 

. When a copious foul ſerous humour falls upon the 
glands of the palate and throat, detergent gargariſms, 
ſuch as the following, are to be freely uſed. 

R vitriol alb. 3 i. aq. puriſſim. f i. mM. 

6. If the mouth only is dry and parched, an emol- 
lient gargle, ſuch as that with the peQoral decoction 
and ſal ammon. ſuffices. | | 

7. In inflammatory quinſies, acid gargles may be 
uſed after the inflammation is ſomewhat abated, and 
not before; at which time, | 

R tinct. roſar. rub. 511. ſp. vitr. ten. gr. xv. m. 

In the intervals, when purging medicines are not 
operating, give cooling nitrous and ſaline medicines, 
with ſmall doſes of the tart. emet. in them, as is uſuat 
in the ardent and inflammatory fevers. * 

The promoting of external inflammation about the 
throat leſſens that which is internal; hence ſtimulants, 
ſuch as the linim. volat. have been applied to the neck 
and throat, by means of flannel dipped therein, or the 
following may be uſed: | | 7 

R ol. olivar. i. fp. vol. fal, ammon. ii. ad s. 
camphor. 3 ſs. m. f. lnim, cum qua inung fauces ex- 
terne. ſaepius. But if a bliſter acroſs the throat an 
be complied with, its effects, though flower, will be 
more advantageous. 1155 

If the external inflammation is con derable n diſ- 
cutient ſomentation and cataplalm may be applied, 

Or 


throat frequently with milk and ſal 
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er in their ſtead, the following liniment may be rubbed 
on the neck and throat three or four times a day, and 
flannel rags may be conſtantly kept on, being moiſten- 
ed with the ſame. 

R camph. q. v. ol. oliv. q. ſ. fiat. linim. mol. 

If a ſpeedy ſuffocation is threatened, proceed to 
bronchotomy, while the ſtrength of the patient gives 
ſome good hope that he my recover, 

If a ſuppuration cannot be prevented, forbear eva- 
cuations and all repellents. When the ſuppuration 
takes place, the ſwelling abates, and the ſymptoms are 
leſs violent, the pus opens itſelf a way either externall 
or internally; if externally the ulcer is eaſily cured, if 
it does not form ſinuſes; if internally, the matter falls 
into the lungs and produces ulcers there. That the ab- 
ſceſs is formed may be known by a general uneaſineſs, 
a pain in the mouth, ſhivering and tranſient heats, a 
ſenſation of thickneſs and heavineſs in the tongue, 
ſmall white eruptions on the gums, and inſide of the 
checks and lips, with a diſagreeable taſte and odour. 
In this caſe cataplaſms ſhould be applied warm on the 
throat, and the ſteam of warm vinegar, mixed with 
water, ſhould be received with the breath ; and as ſoon 
as a fluctuation of matter can be perceived, e 
the abſceſs, that the matten may be, if poſſible, diſ- 
charged at the mouth, after which gargle with the fol- 
lowing: 

R tinct. roſar. rub. 7 vi. tinct. myrrh. J ſs. ſp. vitr. 
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ſenſible ſeparation. If the diſeaſe is violent, the mucous 


membrane in other parts of the body are affected head. 


purging, attend at the beginning. 'T hoſe uſually go off in 
about twenty-four hours, but it they continue, the danger 
is much increaſed thereby; the eyes appear red and 
watery, the noſtrils are inflamed, and fometimes an 
hzmorrhage comes on by the third or fourth day, or per- 
haps later. After two or three days from the beginning, 
an erylipelatous inflammation appears externally on the 
throat, and alſo on the extremities ; this eruption relieves 
the ſickneſs, purging, and other difagreeable ſymptoms. 
The pulſe is feldom hard or full, but is often frequent and 
ſmall; the fever in the evening is inconſiderable, being 
often attended with a delirium ; but in the morning a mo- 
derate ſweat comes on, which for the preſent relieves the 
patient: though the ſymptoms regaining their {trength, 
the patient ſometimes falls a victim to their force in three, 
four, or ſix days. 3 

Care ſhould be had to diſtinguiſh this ſort of complaint 
from the catarrh, the ſpurious quinſy, an apthz, and 
other exulcerations in the mouth, 

A fetid ichorous diſcharge from the ears, often attends 
the worlt and fatal @ſes; but when the patient recovers, 
indurated parotids and deafneſs enſue. | | 


| The indications of cure are : 
1. To ſupport the vis vitz. 


te. gt. XX. m. 22. To promote perſpiration, or evacuate the accumu- 


{7 +> vatient is not deſtroyed by the reſpiration, 

d- 91111112992, or the brain being affected, this diſorder 

tern other inflammations, by refolution, ſup- 
puration, or # mortification. „ | 

MN, Þ, Whoa a difficulty of ſwallowing is not at- 

tenden with acute pain, or inflammation, it is gene- 


rally owing to an obſtruction of the glands about the 
throat; it only requires that the patient be kept warm, 
and the throat gargled with ſome gentle ſtimulant, as 
a decoction of fags with a little vinegar or honey, or 
the flour of muſtard : this ſort of quinſy is called 
the pap of the throat, the falling down of the almonds 
of the cars, &c. 

See Aretæus, Calinus Aurelianus, Hildanus, Tral- 
lianus, Hoffman, Boerhaave, Le Dran's operations, 
Sydenham, and Fordyce's Elements, part 2. 

"ANGINA AQUOSA, 1. e. Angina gangrena. 

ANGINA GANGRENA, called alſo gangrena 

aquoſa, angina maligna, and the eryſipelatous, ulce- 
rated, malignant, or putrid fore throat. 
It is a putrid remittent fever, accompanied with an 
ulcerated ſore throat, or with an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane. Though many lay the chief ſtreſs 
in the cure on gargles, this diſorder is one of the whole 
habit, and not local; for all the different e e 
accompanying this ſort of quinſy, have attended at 
once in the ſame patient, but without the ulcers in the 
throat. 3 

This malady is moſt frequent in autumn, generally 
attacking children and weakly relaxed adults. 

It is often produced by expoſure to infectious va- 

urs; when it is not, cold is the moſt probable cauſe, 
in habits already hereto pre- diſpoſed. The breath of 
theſe patients is infectious. 5 
It ſometimes begins with rigor, horror, and cold- 
neſs, which are followed by a great heat; when an in- 
flammation affects the throat, there is firſt a fiery red- 
neſs there, ſometimes without any ſwelling, at others 
there is a conſiderable but puffy one, which does not 
prevent the ſwallowing nor the breathing in any con- 
fiderable degree, a ſoreneſs rather than pain is felt in 


the throat ; the parotid glands often ſwell and are pain- | 


ful; whitiſh floughs appear in the fauces, not rifing 
above the ſurface of the membrane, which are often 
ſurrounded by a redneſs, and, according to the degree 
of the diſeaſe, are from a very florid colour to almoſt 
black; theſe floughs generally change to an aſh colour, 
and ſometimes to a black one; they give an offenſive 
ſmell to the breath, ſpread wider, and run deeper, un- 
til the patient is cut off, or the ſloughs fall off, leaving 


dw. 


— 


lated ſerum. 


3. To reſiſt the putrefaction. | 


'The whole danger depends on the ſtate of the blood, 
which is a putrid one, accompanied with that which is 
attendant on low nervous fevers : though the pulſe, and 
other ſymptoms, may ſeem to indicate evacuations in the 
beginning, they are cautiouſly to be admitted, for the na- 
ture of this kind of quinſy is ſuch, as ſoon to produce the 
fame effects in the conſtitution, as are brought about by 
bleeding, . purging, &. N 


warmer by the uſe of cloaths than when in health; the 


| air may be refreſhed and purified not only by opening the 


windows now and then, but alſo by the vapours from 
boiling water, in which is myrrh, roſemary, flowers, or 
vinegar ; ſtrong whey, made with good Mountain or other 


ſickneſs, give mint tea, or red wine and water acidulated 
with the elix. vitriol. | | 

Begin the cure with an emetie, which ſhould be given 
as ſpeedily after the attack as poſſible, thus ſymptoms ate 
rendered much more mild. 2 7 2 

R Tart emet. gr. ſs. ad gr. ifs, aq. font. 7 iv. m. bibat 
calidam ſuperbibendo infuſ. flor. cham. & poſt operat. 

R Conf. cardiaca 3 fs. p. rad. contray. gr. x. aq. alex. 
ſp. cum aceto 3 fi. aq. pur. 7 iſs, m. f. hauſt. & 4ta. quaq. 
hora repetend. | N ä 


viated by it. | 

If the purging continues, cheek it with either ſtimu- 
lants or opiates. | FACE 

R Spec. e ſcord. 3 iii. aq, einnam. ſi. 7 vi. ſp. ſamat. 
cochl. ifs. poſt ſingulas ſedes liquidas. | 

Though in other fevers bliſtering is not adviſable in the 
beginning, in this the carlieſt uſe of them is to be en- 
couraged, and the following method of preparing them is 
recommended by Dr. Pereival of Mancheſter. 5 
X. Empl. ſtomach. vel e cymina p. ii. 

veſſicator p. i. | 

Camphor. pulv. 3 iſs. m. f. empl. in- 
ter ſcapul. applic. | | 
He further obſerves, that in this caſe the ſkin is eaſy 


ing, or purging, or both attendant, they are much alle- 


charges the ferum,. and at the ſame time is antiſeptic. - In 
the firſt ſtage of this difeaſe, a bliſter to the back, or to 
each fide of the throat, produces very falutary effects; 
but as the ſkin is partieutarly diſpeſed to inflammation, 


inconveniences ſometime3 arile from the too powerful ſti- 


_ ulcers; but ſometimes the patient recovers without any | 
| 


multi of the common bliſter plaiſters, whence the above 
6 | 


Pre- 


ach, faintneſs, and anxicty, with ſickneſs, vomiting, or 


The patient ſhould be kept in bed, but not much 


wine, may be the common drink; and if there is much 


This kind of emetic tends to more advantages than 
any other in this diſorder ; and if there is either a vomit- . 


inflamed, fo. that this mild plaiſter ſufficiently dif- 
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tinct. myrrh. 3 i. m. f. garg. 
5 vel 


or the ſp. febrif. Di. Clutton. 


ANG. 


preſcribed one is preferred. When the plaiſter is ſpread, | 


warm it gently, and lay on its ſurface a thin piece of 
muſlin; thus it irritates leſs, produces leſs ſtrangury, 
and thus it may ſafely be applied even where the ſkin is 
eryſipelatous. 1 

Gargles made of acids and aſtringent ingredients, may 
be thrown into the fauces by means of a ſyringe, if the 
patient cannot uſe them without. 

R. F. rofar. Z viii. ſp. vit. ten. gt. xii. alum. rup. 3 ſs. 


e 

R DecoCt. pectoral 15 i. | 

Rad. ſerpentar. virg. 3 ii. coque per ſemi horam, 
colatur. & adde acetum acerim & tinCt. myrrh. aa 3 i. 
mel. opt. 3 ii. m. 

One of theſe gargles ſhould be frequently uſed, the 
mouth and throat ſhould be conſtantly kept clean there- 
with ; and always before- the patient ſwallows any thing, 
let him waſh his mouth and throat well with it. 

The contrayerva is alſo uſed in gargles for this kind of 
ſore throat; but as an antiſeptic it is better to uſe myrrh 
diſſolved inſtead of it. | | 

The bark is the principal medicine, and the moſt to be 


relied on. It ſhould be given with red wine, if the pulſe 


does not forbid, which it rarely does ; but if it increaſes 
the anxiety, it muſt be omitted. 

If the ſloughs do not ſeparate, touch them with an arm- 
ed probe dipped in the following: . 

R Tinct. roſar. rub. 3 ii. mel. Egypt. 3 ii. m. 

vel 

R Aq. puræ ; ii. fp. fal. corroſ. q. ſ. ad. grat. acid. 

If the ulcers ſpread faſt, the bark muſt be given, or a 
cold infufion of it, as freely as the ſtomach will admit. 

If the tonſils are much ſwelled, bliſter the back, and 
behind the ears, and uſe one or other of the above gar- 
gles freely. 

If the heat is exceſſive, add to the bark the ſp. nitre, D. 
It ſhould be obſerved that 
the vegetable acids are apt to produce a diarrhœa, and 
nitre does more harm by leſſening the vis vitæ, than it 
does good by its antiſeptic property, ſo neither of them 
are to be admitted in theſe caſes; but the mineral acids 
are free from thoſe ill effects, and are both good antiſep- 
tics and diaphoretics, and the above named ones may be 
freely given in all that the patient drinks, 5 

If an eryſipelatous appearance is obſerved about the 
ſauces, &c. or if they are tumid and ulcerated, immedi- 


ately uſe the ſteam from vinegar, myrrh, and honey, as 


hot as can be borne, and uſe it often. It is detergent and 
antiſeptic, and preferable to any of the gargles. 
A cataplaſm of the bark and camomile flowers, boiled 


in vinegar, with the addition of camphor 2 ifs or 3 11. laid 


acroſs the throat, and renewed every four hours, greatly 
ſoftens and relaxes the glands of the neck, it exhales an 


antiſeptic vapour, which is drawn in by the mouth at every 


inſpiration, and much is alſo abſorbed from it. In caſes 
leſs important, inſtead of this cataplaſm, flannels may be 
applied to the neck, after being dipped in ſpirit of wine 
camphorated, and ſharp vinegar, mixed in equal parts. 

A pedilave made with the bark, and camomile flowers 
boiled in vinegar and water, may be uſed three or four 
times a day; if the patient is too feeble to ſit up, let flan- 
nels be wrung out of this decoction, and applied to his 
limbs. Beſides the relaxing and antiſpaſmodic effects of 
this remedy, it tends to produce a ſwelling in the feet, 
which relieves very much. 

Fixed air, ſeparated during the fermentation of an alca- 
line ſalt with the vitriolic acid, is advantageouſly adminiſter- 
ed by way of clyſter, or mixed with ſome proper one. 

See Aretzus de Cauſis & Signis Morborum, lib. i. 
cap. ix. Dr. Fothergill's Treatiſe on the putrid fore 
throat. Dr. Huxham. Le Cat. Johnſon & Chomel. on this 
diſeaſe. Northcoate's Treatiſe on the ulcerated ſore 
Throat. Dr. Percival's Eſſays. Dr. Fordyce's Elements, 

art u. | 

ANGINA MALIGNA, i. e. Angina gangrena. 

ANGINA PECTORIS. For the firſt account of this 
diſeaſe, the world is indebted to Dr. Wm, Heberden of 
London. Sh, 

3 7 
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The patient is ſeized whilſt walking; and more partt⸗ 


tion in bis breaſt; the moment he ſtands ſtill this un- 
eaſineſs vaniſhes : but after this complaint hath continued 
ſome months, it does not ceaſe fo ſuddenly aſter reitiny ; 
it will now come. on even while the , perſon is in bed, 
obliging him to riſe every night for ſeveral months toge- 
ther. In ſome inveterate caſes it hath been brought on 
by very trivial accidents, ſuch as coughings going to 
ſlool, by ſwallowing, or by ſpeaking, or any flight dif- 
turbance of mind. Sometimes, though rarely, it attacks 
while the patient ſtands or fits ſtill. In ſome perſons it is 
the worſt in winter, in others during the ſummer ſeaſon. 
When a fit approaches whilſt the patient is walking; its 
duration is ſhort; but if it comes on in the night, it will 
continue an hour or more. Now and then (thouph 
rarely) there are ſeveral days before aniyremiſhon is mani- 


be attendant. The pulſe is, at leaſt, ſometimes not diſ- 
ary wag with the pain, conſequently the heart is not aſſect- 
ed by it. 
| Perſons of fiſty years of age and upwards, with ſhoct 
necks, and who are inclined to be corpulent, are the moſt 
ſubject to this diſeaſe ; it is, though rarely met with, ia 
thoſe who are far younger. | | 
'The natural tendency of this complaint is, to kill ſud- 


years, | | 

The ſeat ſeems to be in or about the os ſternum, but 
always more to its left ſide, than to any other part of it; 
and a pain in the middle of the leſt arm is ſometimes at- 
tendant, | | 

The cauſe is moſt probably a ſpaſm or cramp, or an 
ulcer, or both. A ſpaſm or convulſion appears mot 
likely, from the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and as ſpæcdy 
departure, the long intervals of eaſe, the relief afforded by 
wine and ſpirituous cordials, its generally bearing the 
motion of a horſe or carriage ſo well, which circumſtance 
often diſtinguiſhes ſpaſmodic pains from thoſe which ariſe 
from ulcers, and its coming on in the night after the firſt 
ſleep, at which time aſthmas, the night-mare, convulſions, 
and other diſorders attributed to the diſturbed functions 
of the nerves, are peculiarly apt to return, or to be ag- 
gravated, That an ulcer may alſo contribute to this dil- 
order, ſeems to be ſuggeſted from that the patient ſome- 
times ſpits blood mixed with a purulent matter, which 
ſeems too to come from the ſeat of the diſorder, 


no purpoſe ; but wine, and other cordials, taken at bed- 
time, will prevent or weaken the night fits: but nothing 
does this ſo effectually as opium; ten, fifteen, or twenty 
drops of the thebaic tincture taken at bed-time, will ena- 
ble thoſe patients to keep their bed until the morning 


hours every night for many months, 'This quantity, or 
more, may ſafely be continued as long as it is re- 
quired. See the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 59, &c. 
ANGINO DEI. The name of a diſeaſe. 
ANGIOLOGIA. Angiology. It treats of the glands, 
lacteals, lymphæ ducts, nerves, arteries, veins, and 
other veſſels. | 


a ſeed. An epithet for ſuch plants as have their ſeed or 
fruit incloſed in two membranes, not eaſily ſeparable from 
the nucleus, by way of diflinQtion from the gymnoſper- 
moi, (derived from yuuvcs, naked) and which have their 
ſeed for the moſt part ſurrounded with three integuments, 
ANGLiICA, a name of the chamæmorus. 
ANGLICUS SUDOR. See Supor ANGLIcus. 
ANGOLAM. A large tree growing in Malabar. Tt 
runs up to the height of one hundred feet, and is tweire 
feet thick. It is an ever-grezn, its fruit reſembles a 
cherry. 
'The expreſſed juice of the root purges and kills worms. 


| Ran. Hift. Pl. 


ANGOR. A concentration of the natural heat of the 
body, cauſing a palpitation of the heart, and anxiety. 
In the beginning of a fever it is a bad prognoſtic. 


| | ANGOS, a veſlel ; a receptacle of humours. | 
ANGSANA 


feſt ; and, during this time, the greateſt danger ſcems to 


denly, yet ſome continue affected with it for twenty 


In order to the eure evacuations have been tried, but to 


who had been forced to riſe, and fit up two or three | 


ANGIOSPERMOS, from dub, a veſſel, and ge,, 


cularly if he walks ſoon after eating, with a painful tcuſa- 


4. 
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ANGSANA, called alſo angſava, and draco arbor. 

It grows in the Eaſt Indies; the liquor which diſtills 
from a wound made in this tree is uſed as a medicine, 
when it is condenſed into a gummy conſiſtence. It is of 
a red colour, aſtringent, and is fold for dragon's blood. 
Rait Hiſt. Pl. Dale. 

ANGSANA. The dragon's blood tree. 

ANGU. A fort of bread made of caflada. 

ANGUILLA. The eel. | 

Eels are nouriſhing. "Thoſe that are met with in ri- 
vers, or other clear running waters, are the heſt; as to 
their ſize it is immaterial: the liver and the gall are ex- 
tremeiy acrid. Boerhaave fays, that no fiſhes have a 
more acrid gall ; and that with a mixture of the galls of 


the eel and the pike, made into pills, he hath cured many 


ricketty children with hard and ſwelled bellies. 
The torporific cel; found in Guiana, in South Ame- 
rica, if caught by ok, violently ſhocks the perſon who 


holds the line: the fame eel touched with an iron rod, | 


held in the hand of a perſon whoſe other hand is joined 
to another, &c. commun cates a violent ſhock to ten or 
twelve perſons thus joining hands, in a manner exactly 
ſimilar to that of the electric machine. No ſhock is per- 
ceived by the holding the hand in the water near the fiſh 
when it is neither diſpleaſed nor touched; but if it is 
angry, it can give a ſhock to a perſon at five or ſix inches 
diſtance. This ſhock is produced by an emiſſion of elec- 
tric particles, which the fiſh diſcharges at pleaſure. On 
the death of the animal no ſuch eleCtric property remains, 
and then the Indians eat it. | 

ANGUILLARE, a ſpecies of pimpinella. f 

ANGUIS, alfo called ſerpens anguis, anguis coluber, 
natrix torquata, and the ſnake. | | 

Our ſnakes in England, and thoſe in other cold coun- 
tries, do not injure us with their bite. I heir fat is as 
good as that of the viper. - 

ANGUIS AZSCULAPII. It is the only ſpecies of 
ſerpents that can be made ſo tame as to be innocent. It is 
found in Italy, Poland, Germany, and in all the quarters 
of the world. | | 

ANGUIUM SENECTA. The caſt ſkin of a ſerpent : 
the ſlough, or caſt ſkin of a ſnake is as good, A dec c- 
tion of it boiled in wine is faid to cure deafneſs, pain in 
the ears. &c. 

ANGULARIS ARTERIA, i. e. Arteria maxillaria 
externa, | | | 

ANGUI.,ARIS MUSCULUS, i. e. Levator ſcapulæ. 

ANGULI OCULI. The corners of the eyes. See 
CAN T Hus. | 

ANGULUS ACUTUS TIBIE. The ſpine of the 
tibia, or the ſkin. 

ANGURIA. The citrul. 

ANCUSTATIO, 1. e. Anguſtia. 

ANGUSTIA. Anxiety, reſtleſſneſs in diſtempers. 


It alſo ſigniſies a narrowneſs of the veſſels, Anguſtatio 


hath the ſame meaning, | 
ANHALDINUM. An epichet of a corroſive deſcribed 
by Hartman. | | 

ANHAL'TINA REMEDIA. Medicines which fa- 
_ cllitate reſpiration. 1 

ANHALTINA AQUA. Anhalt water. It is in the 
Brandenburg Diſpenſatory, and is the ſp. vini rect. diſ- 
niled from turpentine, and twelve or thirteen other in- 
gredients of the aromatic kind; but a more elegant ſpirit 
of this kind may be obtained by mixing a proper quantity 
of the eſſential oils of roſemary, lavender, ſage, or other 
ſuch like, with the common oil of turpentine, and then 
diſtilling them. This water is an excellent cordial. 

ANHALTINUS, an epithet of the Anhalt water. 

ANHELATIO, Anhelitus. A ſhortneſs of breath, 
or a difficult and ſmall, but quick reſpiration, which hap- 
pens to ſound perſons, eſpecially fat people, and valetudi- 
narians, aſter ſtrong exercife. In fevers, dropſies, aſth- 
mas, p'eurifhes, &c. there is always an anhelitus. 

ANHELIVUS, i. e. Anhelatio. Amongſt the che- 
miſts it ſigniſies ſinoak, and alſo horſe dung. 

ANHELO, i. e. Anhelatio. 

ANHIMA. An aquatic bird of prey in Braſil, larger 
than a ſwan. Its horn is eſteemed an antidote againſt poiſon. 

n i. e. Saſſafras. 


| 


: 


| 


ANIADA. The aſtral and celeſtial powers which 
promote in us long life. 1 

ANIADAY. According to the ſpeech of the alche-- 
miſts, it is the eternal ſpring, and the new world to 
come. 1 55 | | 

ANIADON, Aniadum, Aniadus, words uſed by Pa- 
racelſus, and mean the ſame with aniada. | 

ANICE'TON, Invincible. An epithet for a plaiſter 
aſcribed to Crito, and fo called becauſe it was an infalli- 
ble remedy for the acores. 

 ANICETUM, Inſuperable, a name of the aniſe. 

ANIDROS, from a, negative, and io, to. ſweat. 
Sweatleſs. | 

ANIDROSIS, a privation of ſweat. + 

ANIDROTI. Galen expounds this to ſignify with- 
out ſweat. | 

ANIIMUM, i. e. Anime, 

ANIL, 1. e. Indicum. 

ANIMA MUNDI. The ſoul of the world. An ubi— 
quitarian principle, ſuppoſed by Plato to do the ſame 
feats as Des Cartes's æther, pervading and influencing 
all parts and places. | 

ANIMA PULMONUM. A name given to faffron 
on account of its uſe in aſthmas. | 

ANIME. The veſicles of herrings. 
retic. 


ANIMAL. Every body endowed with life and with 


They are diu- 


ſpontaneous motion, is called an animal. 


All ſubſtances proceeding from animals are ſaid to be- 
long to the animal kingdom, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
vegetable and the mineral claſſes. 

The earth of animals differs not from that of 
bles in any reſpect yet diſcovered. 

The oils and fats of animals, like the groſs oil of vege- 
tables, are not of themſelves ſoluble, either in water or 
in ſpirit of wine; but by the intervention of a third body, 
(as of mucilage, gum, &c.) may be rendered miſſible 
therewith again. The oils of animals differ from thoſe of 
vegetables, as follows: 1ſt, The finer animal oils are 
not, like the vegerable, procured by a moiſt, but by adry 
diſtillation, that is by combuſtion, and hence all animal 
oils have an empyreumatic ſmell. 2dly, Though an 
acid is found in the fat of animals, yet in the diſtilled oils 
of animal matter, a volatile alcaline property is found in 
them; whereas in the diſtilled oils of vegetables there is 
always an acid. The volatile alcaline falts, therefore, 
contained in the oils of animals, is the reaſon why they 
are more penetrating than the diſtilled oils of vegetables, 
and have a more immediate tendency to put the blood in- 
to a commotion. Two drops of the ol. C. C. intimately 
mixed with the ſp. vini R. 3 fs. are ſuſficient to produce a 
copious ſweat for four men if divided into ſour doſes; 
hence animal oils ſhould be cautiouſly given to the young 
and ſanguine. | 

The odorous matter of ſome animal ſubſtances, as 
muſk, caſtor, &c. is like the effential oils of vegetables, 
ſoluble in ſp. vini R. and volatile in the heat of boiling 
water. 

The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of 
vegetables, diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oil. 
Like the gums alſo it renders oils and fats miſſible with 
water. | 

However, many animal juices differ greatly even in 
theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding 
ones of vegetables Thus animal ſerum, which ap- 
pears ſimilar to vegetable gummy juices, hath this re- 
markable difference, that, though it mingles with cold 
or warm water, yet, on conſiderably heating the mix- 
tures, the animal marter ſeparates from the watery fluid, 
and coneretes into a ſolid maſs, if the heat is about 150 
by Farenh. therm. | | 

Animal ſubſtances become putrid much ſooner than 
vegetable ones, and when corrupted are much more of- 
fenſive. See PUTREFACTIO. abt | 


vegeta- 


Animal matter, burnt in the open air, 1s reſolved, like 
vegetables, into ſoot and aſhes, but with this difference, 
that no fixt alcaline ſalt can be obtained from the aſhes, 
and that no acid vapour accompanies the ſmoak. Expoſed 
to the fire in cloſe veſſels, after the watery moiſture, a 
volatile alcaline ſalt is obtained, together with an empy- 

1 reumatie 
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drop of liquor in which theſe animalculz are, and they 
Inſtantly ſpread about to evade the acid, and ſoon drop 


fubtil, penetrating, not diſagreeable fmell and taſte. I hey 


\ 


ANI 


renmatic oil that is more fetid than that from vegeta- | 


bles. | 


ANIMAL BEZOARTICUM OCCIDENTALE. | 
The lefſer American deer. | 


ANI 


ANIMALIS FACULTAS. See Facvtras & Act10: 
ANIMALIS MOTUS. Animal motion. 

From the elafticity of the fibres, and the diſtenſion of 
the cells in the cellular membrane, by the rarefaction of 


ANIMAL BEZOARTICUM ORIENTALE. The | their contained fluid from the effecł of the fire converged 


ANIMAL MOSCHIFERUM. The muſk animal. 

ANIMAL ZIBETHICUM. The civet cat. 

ANIMALCULA. Adiminutive of the word animal; 
that is, they are ſuch little creatures as require to be view- 


ed through glaſſes, to diſcern them diſtinctly. Rain, as | 


foon as it falls, contains many animalculz, but ſnow ſtill 
more ; the dew on glaſs windows is full of them. In 
boiled water they retain their ſhape, and ſometimes re- 
vive. 8 | 

The animalculz get in ſhoals in the fluids they ſwim 


from the earth to the blood, and to the cells of the cellu- 
lar membrane, an action and reaction is begun and con- 
tinued betwixt the vital heat and the ſibres; and thus 
motion, particularly the inveluntary, or that on whictr 
life depends, is begun and ſupported. | 
Bellini, in his de Motu Cordis, when ſpeaking of the 
egg, and the firſt appearanees which follow the applica- 
tion of heat, ſays, that the nervous ſyſtem is the fit 
which is expanded by the heat of incubation. 8 
As to the motion of the heart, let the power lodged in 
fire of repelling the particles of fluids, which are non- 


in, and if diſturbed they ſeparate as fiſh in a pond, and | electrics, and of acting by pulſatien, be confidered, alſo 


will be many hours before they are collected together. 
They follow their liquor, in which they ſwim to the laſt 
drop, and then for want of it, they ſeem to ſtruggle and 
die; after their ſeeming death put water to them and 
they revive, When ſeemingly dead they are very flat, | 
but if not paſt regain, they ſoon recover their plump- 
neſs. Rn wo 

Animalculz chuſe the ſurface of liquors, probably for 
the want of air. | | 

Dip a needle point into the oil of vitriol, then into a 


down dead. If the needle is dipped in a ſolution of com- 
mon ſalt, or in the tincture of ſalt of tartar, the ſame is 
obſerved to follow. Sugar, urine, and blood, ſpeedily 
deſtroy them. | | 

Vinegar contains animalculæ like eels. | 

Deſault, and ſome others, endeavour to prove that all 
diſeaſes are owing to animalculæ; but it does not appear, 
that any animal ſubftance contains animalculz until it be- 
comes putrid, and then theſe are the effect rather than the 
cauſe of diſeaſes. 

The white matter which ſticks to the teeth abounds 
with animalculz, and vinegar de ſtroys them. 

See Philoſ. Tranſ. abr. vol. iii. Dr. Hook's Micogra- 

hia. 

: ANIMALE DIPPELLI (OLtum). Dippel's animal 
oll. 3 5 | 
Take any quantity of the empyreumatic oil diſtilled from 
animal ſubſtances, as that of hartſhorn, put it into a glaſs 
retort, fit on a receiver, and diſtil in a ſand heat, the oil 
will ariſe pale coloured, and leſs fetid, and a black coaly 
matter will remain behind. Repeat the diſtillation in 
freſh retorts till the oil ceaſes to leave any feces, and till 
it loſes its tmell, and acquires an agreeable one. 1 

The quantity of oil taken for preparing this oil ſhould 
be large, becauſe that the repeated diſtillations reduce it 
at laſt to a very ſmall quantity; the diſtillation requires 
repeating twelve or twenty times, but the proceſs may be 
haſtened by mixing the oil with quicklime in.o a ſolt paſte, 
then put it into the retort, the lime keeps down more of 
the black matter than would ſtay without it. 

Animal oils thus rectified are thin, limpid, and of a 


are anodyne and antiſpaſmodic in doſes from fifteen t- 
thirty drops. Hoffman highly extols them; he ſays that 
a doſe excites {weat, and ſupports it for twenty-four hours, 
without cauſing any languor or debility. He further ob- 
ſerves, that if twenty or more drops are given on an emp- 
ty ſtomach, fix hours before the acceſſion of an intermit- 
tent fever, they frequently remove the diſorder ; and that 
they are effeCtual againſt chronical epilephes and other 
convulſive ſymptoms, eſpecially if given before the uſual 
time of the attack, and preceded by proper evacuations. 

They loſe much of their quality by keeping. 

The empyreumatic oils of vegetables, rectified in the 
fame manner, become poſſeſſed of the ſame effects as thoſe 
of the animal kind. | | 
All empyreumatic oils diſſolve in ſp. vini, R. and the 


more they are rectified, their ſolution therein is the eaſter, 


a. circumſtance in which they differ from eſſential oils, 


cells of the cellular tunic ; that the-eellular membrane 
ſurrounds every fibre in the heart; and that each of theſe 
Fen is elaſtic: thus then, the firſt communication of 
heat from without, whether by incubation from the hen, 
or other external fire communicated to the fœtus, vill be 


the tunica cellularis; and thus dilating every veſicle, muſt 
diſtend every muſcular ſibre, and increaſe the volume of 
the heart: but as it is the nature of fire to act by pulſa- 
tions, and of elaſticity to react, after being ated upon, 
the fire having finiſhed its operation of diſtending the ve- 
ſieles of the tunica cellularis, and of lengthening the muſ- 
cular fibres, pafles off through the body, and at that in- 
ſtant the elaſtic power takes place in its turn, and con- 
tracts every individual fibre of the heart in its length, and 
conſequently the diameters of the ventricles, which muſt 
have been diſtended by the influence of the fire, together 
with the diſtenſion of the whole heart, are contracted by 
this elaſticity in the fibres, and thus the blood which it 
had received, 1s propelled from thence into the arteries. 
The motion of the arteries depends on the ſame prin- 
 ciples as that of the heart. The arteries being dilated by 
the ſame influence as the heart is, and contracted by the 
elaſtic power of their fibres, the blood is driven forward 
thro' the whole courſe of its circulation. a 
Thus the circulation of the blood is ſupported and con- 
tianed through the animal, and the involuntary motion 
of the heart, auricles, and arteries, are accounted 10 
thoſe alternate powers of dilatation and contraction. 
And hence it appears, that the whole propulſive power 
lies not in the heart alone, for every poſlible part of the 
arterial tube hath the fource of dilatation and contraction 
in itſelf, that is in its cellular membrane and fibres, con- 
ſequently of continuing the motion which was imparted 
to the blood by the action of the heart. 
The voluntary motions too depend on the powers and 


nion of the will. The vital fire is contained in the brain, 
| medulla ſpinalis, ganglions, and nerves, in a quantity 
ſomewhat exceeding the requirements of the involuntary 
motions ; and the voluntary exerciſe of any muſcle de- 
pends entirely on the greater quantity of this fire, deter- 
| mined thither by the aCt of volition. 15 
In the involuntary motion of the heart, quite different 
effects are produced by the ſame principles of action, 
from what follows their effect in the muſcles ſubſervient 
to the will; that is, the heart is dilated in all its parts by 
' the vital fire, but the muſcles of voluntary motion are 
contraCted : this follows from the ſingle circumſtance of 
thoſe laſt muſcles being faſtened at each end. 

See the T heory and Practice of Phyſie by — Sheb- 
beare, M. D. Maganiſe's Doctrine of Inflammation 
p-. 31-52. Haller's Phyſiology. the Lecture on Mul- 
cular Motion. Kirkland's Diſſertations on the Brain, 
Nerves, &c. | 

ANIMA MUNDI. The ſonl of the world. Plato 
ſuppoſed this principle to pervade and influence all things 
in this world. ; 25 

ANIMALIS SPIRIT US. Animal ſpirits. See Ca- 
.LIDUM IN NA Tux. | 


which by repeated diſtillations become more difficult to N | ANIMATIO. Athimation. An ænigmatical word 
diſſolve. | \ 8 | 5 uſed 


4 


the formation of the heart; that à ie is lodged in the | 


carried tothe nerves, and Mlate the fluid in the veſicles of - 


influence of the animal heat or vital fire, under the domi- 
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the beſt. 
The gum anime is a tranſparent, yellowiſh, white re- 
ſinous gum, obtained from a large tree in Braſil and New 


ANI 


ANI 


uſed by alebymiſts in their employ of tranſmutintz metals. | Ib Xxx. honey jþ x. Wniſceds 3 v. mix ther and let them 


ercury is ſaid to be animated, when by conjunction 
with a perfect metal, it is reduced to a certain ſpecies. 

ANIME. The Portugueſe corrupted the word ami- 
nz into anime. | 

The gum anime is alſo called reſina anime & reſina 
courbaril. Piſo calls the tree from whence it is obtained, 
jetaiba, andthe Indians call it courbaril. | 

J. Bauhine reckons up five ſpecies, but the whiteſt is 


Spain, and alſo in the eaſtern parts of the world. That 
from the Eaſt Dioſcorides calls by the names myrrha and 
minza ; but in our ſhops we have no other than the Ame- 
rican ſorts. The ſmall tears are the pureſt. It hath but 
little taſte, though to the ſmell it is very agreeable. It 


eaſily breaks betweeay the teeth, but if chewed for ſome 


| 


ſtand together a few days, then ſtrain off the clear liquor. 
ANISCALPTOR, from anus, the breech, and ſcalpo; 


to ſcratch ; ſo called Becauſe it is in uſe when this office 


is performed, See LArissiuus Doks . 

ANISO MARATHRUM. A fpecies of ſcandix. 

ANISUM. Aniſe. | 

ANISUM HERBARIIS. Aneſum Common anife, 
Hofman calls the ſeeds ſolamen inteſtinorum, by way of 
eminence ſor their ſervice in complaints of the bowels. + 

ANISUM INDICUM, Aniſum Chine, aniſum ſtella- 
tum, zingi, aniſum peregrinum, ſemen badian, foenicu- 
lum ſinenie, cardamomum, ſiberienſe, anifum ſinenſe, and 
Philippineſe and Indian or ſtellated aniſe. ä 

The common aniſe is a ſmall annual umbelliferous 
herb; its ſeeds are roundiſh, ſtriated, flatted on one ſide, 
pointed at one end, and of a pale colour inclined to green; 
the upper leaves are divided into fine ſegments, the lower 


time it ſoftens and becomes adheſive, If it is laid on a | are entire and roundiſh, and ſerrated about the edges. It 


red hot iron, it immediately melts, catches flame, and 
burns quickly away, leaving only very little white aſhes. 

It diſſolves in ſp. vini, R. but is very little affected by 
water, except in diſtillation, by which it gives a part of 
its flavour, and a ſmall quantity of oil. 

It is diuretic, the doſe is D i. 

The gum copal is often fold for it. | 

ANIM ELLE. The glandules under the ears, and 
all along under the lower jaw, allo called lacticinia. 

ANIMA, & Anime Deliquium. See DELLQuiUM 
L1POTHYMIA, & SYNCOPE. | 

ANIMIFERA ARBOR BRASILIANA, 1. e. Cour- 
33 

AN} PATHEMATA. Affections of the mind. 
 ANIMOMETER. An inſtrument that meaſures the 
ſtrength of the wind. 


ANIMUS. The mind. The body and the mind re- 


ciprocally affect each other with reſpect to health and dit- | 


eaſe ; whatever invigorates the body renders the faculties 
of the ſoul proportion1bly active and ſtrong, E 

Ariſtotle hath long fince obſerved that thoſe animals 
whoſe blood abounds with thick fibres are bold and furi- 
ous, and that a thick hot blood contributes to ſtrength, 
but not to underſtanding. He alſo obſerves that a thin 
blood is better calculated for the different purpoſes of ſen- 
ſation and underſtanding. 


The circulation of the blood not only unites the ſoul 


with the body, but alſo governs and directs its operations: 


with the circulation of the blood the animal and vital 


functions continue, and they vary, and ceaſe to be, ac- | 


cording as the circulation varies or ceaſes. _ 

Would then any one preſerve the ſaculties of the mind 
and a due order of the paſſions, let his care be to continue 
the blood in its due healthy ſtate. Examples daily occur 
in which it is ſeen that the chearful glaſs raiſes the man as 
it were above himſelf ; alſo, that its undue uſe enervates 
and deſtroys him, 


On the other hand, a diſordered mind injures the body, 


_ violent paſſions make great ravage in its conſtitution, and 


leſs violent ones, if continued ſomewhat longer, have as 
dreadful an effect. Fear and terror contract the veſſels 
in the exterior parts of the body, and force the blood into 
the larger ones about the heart and Jungs; which again 
produce coldneſs in the extremities, a palpitation of the 
heart, uncaſineſs in the bowels, &c. Sadneſs greatly leſ- 
ſens the vis vitæ, whence a diſpoſition to chronical diſor- 
ders. Anger increaſes the ſtrength, quickens the pulſe 
and breathing, but throws the whole frame into a tumult, 


and its conſequences are ſometimes fatal. 


ANINGA, alſo called iba, arbor aquatica Braſil. 

Ray takes notice of three ſpecies, two of which grow 
in water, the third in moiſt and ſhady woods ; the roots 
of the firſt tweforts are bulbous, and pofleſs the medical 
virtues ; they are uſed for fermentations againſt inflations 
of the hypochondres. Of that ſpecies which is found in 
the woods, the Jeaves are the medicinal part ; they are 
bruiſed and applied as a general remedy for healing ulcers. 
Ran Hiſt, Pl. 5 

ANI PROCEDENTIA. See PRoetvenT1A ANI. 
_ ANDATUM, A wine in which aniſeeds are infuſed 
thus: take of Aſcalon wine (this was a ſtrong wine) 


** 


| 


| 


— — — 


is a native of Egypt, Crete, and Syria; is cultivated in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, and grows in our gardens 
in England; but it does not arrive at any great degree of 
perfection with us. The ſeeds only are uſed in medicine; 
and thoſe which are produced in Spain are ſmaller than 
thoſe obtained in other countries, and are generally 
eſteemed the moſt. | 

Aniſceds have an agreeable aromatic odour, and to the 
taſte they are gratefully warm, with a degree of ſweetneſs ; 


they are carminative, much uſed in flatulent complaints, 


griping of the bowels ; they are alſo moderately anodyne, 
diaphorctic, diuretic, and diſcutient ; an infuſion of them 
in water moderates the thirſt in a droply and abates the 
diarrhoea ; the fume received up the noſtrils abates the 
head-ach in ſome inſtances ; they promote an appetite, 


| and check hiccoughing; when a flatus and coldneſs in the 


{to mach are the cauſes. RT | 

Thoſe who are offended with the ſeeds, may take the 
ſpirituous preparation of them, for the ſpirit in ſome mea- 
{ure covers their flavour. | | . 

Water and ſpirit of wine both compleatly extract the 
virtues of aniſeeds; but in diſtillation very little of the 
ſeeds are carried over with the ſpirit; however, after its 
evaporation a powerful and agreeable extract remains. 

The London college gives a compound aniſeed water; 


which is as follows : 


A, ſem. aniſi. comp, + 


R fem. aniſi & angelic. à à fþ ſs. ſpt. vini teri. cong. i. 
elic. cong. i. | 

The angelica ſeeds are added to improve the flavour of 
thoſe of the aniſe. This water is apt to be milky if drawn 
ſo low as directed above: a glaſs of it aſſiſts digeſtion after 
full meals, and when vegetables have been too freely eaten: 

Along with the water in diftillation their eſſential oil 
ariſes to the quantity of 3 i. from Þþ iii. it poſſeſſes che 
taſte, ſmell, and all the virtues of the ſeeds in the higu it 
perfection; it congeals when the air is not ſenſibly cold 
into a butyraceous conſiſtence, hence in diſtilling, the wa- 
ter in the refrigeraory ſhould not be kept too cool, it ſhould 
rather be warm particularly towards the end of the pro- 
ceſs, or the oil will congeal in the worm of the til]. 

The doſe is from two to twenty drops, which may be 
made into an elegant draught thus, 

K ol. aniſi gut. ii. vel q. v. mucilag e gum. arab. O is 
ſp. vin. ten. 3 ii. aq. puræ 7 iſs. m. f. hauſt. 

This oil is uſually adulterated with olive oil. 

An oil is alſo vbtained from aniſeeds by expreſſion; it is 
of a greeniſh colour, grateful to the taſte, and ſtrong of 
the ſeeds, of which, if fixteen ounces are lightly moiſten- 
ed by expoſure to the ſteam of boiling water, about an 
ounce of oil may be obtained from them. This oil con- 
ſiſts of a groſs inſipid inodorous one, fimilar to the com- 
mon expreſſed ones, and of a part of the effential oil of the 
ſeed, on which laſt its flavour wholly depends. If this ex- 


preſſed oil is digeſted in rectified ſpirit of wine, the effen- 

tial oil is extracted from it; or if it is diſtilled in water; 
the effential oil ariſes and leaves the inodorous one behind. 
The groſs oil ſeems to reſide in the kernel of the ſeedy 


the eſſential in the cortical part. 


7 The 


BANIFERUNM. 


AN O 


The Indian or ſtellated aniſe. The ſeed veſſel of this 


ſpecies conſiſts of ruſty, brown coloured, hard, wrinkled 


capſules, half an inch or more long, joined by their baſes 


to the number of ſix or more in the form of a ſtar, each 


of which includes one ſeed, externally gloſly, and of the 
colour of linſeed, internally white. It is the produce of 

a ſmall tree which grows in Tartarys China and the 
Philippine iſlands. 

The huſks contain the chief of the flavour, which is the 
ſame as that of the common aniſeed, but not ſo hery ; it 
they are digeſted in ſpirit of wine, they yield a moſt acrid 
reſinous extract. Ihe ſeeds afford much eſſential oil by, 
diſtillation in water, which is thinner, more limpid, and 
more fragrant than that from the common fort. 

This ſpecies of aniſeed is not yet common in the ſhops, 
though they are deſerving of a preference to thoſe in uſe. 

ANISUM AFRICANUM FRUTICESCENS FO- , 
LIO ET CAULE VERE CCERULEO. TINCTIS. 
The galbanum plant. 

ANISUM FRUTICOSUM AFFRICANUM GAL- 
The galbanum plant. 

ANNETESTES. So Paracelſus calls the Galeniſts, by 


way of deriſion, becauſe he thought them ignorant of the 


cauſes and principles of things. 
ANNORA. Calcined egg - ſhells or quick- lime. 

ANNOTATIO. The very beginning of a febrile pa- 
roxyſm, called alſo the attack of the paroxyſm. There is 
another annotatio or epiſemaſia, which is proper to hectic 
fevers, happening an hour or two aſter eating: in this 
there is no ſhivering with cold, as in the other ſort. 

ANNUENTES MUSCULL, i. e. Muſc. Recti Inter- 
ni Minores. - 

ANNULARIS CARTILAGO. The cricoides (which 
ſec) is thus named from its ſha 

ANNULARIS DIGITUS. The ring-hinger, or that 
next to the little one. 

ANNULARIS VENA. The vein betwixt the ring 
and little finger. 

ANNUS. The year. T he antients divided the year 
into winter and ſummer ; their ſucceſſors divided it into 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter. 

A philoſophical year is a common month. 

ANNUS AMADIN. Long life. 

ANNI TEMPORA CONS FANTIA, vel Inconſtan- 
tia. Conſiſtent ſeaſons, i. e. ſuch as keep their uſual 
temperature. Or inconſiſtent ſeaſons, f i. e. when the wea- 


ther is unſettled. 


ANO, aww. Upwards. The ſuperior parts. Emetics 
are thus called, as purging medicines 'are called act ro, 
downwards. 


ANOCATHARTICA. Medicines which purge up- | 


wards, as emetics. 


ANOCHEILON, from %% and x:#ia>-, a lip. The 


upper lip. 


- ANODINA. Narcotic medicines. 

ANODMON, from à neg. and on, a ſmell. With- 
out ſmell. It ſtands oppoſed to fetid. 

ANODUS. A word uſed by the chemiſts for what is 
ſeparated from the nouriſhment by the kidneys. The 
Greek word *Ayodz;, anodus from 4 neg. and cg, a 
tooth, ſignifies toothleſs. 

ANODYNA, from a privative, and 0 , doleo ; or 
a neg. and won, pain. | 

Anodynes are medicines which eaſe pain, and procure 
lep. T 'bey are divided into three ſorts, vis. 

1. Paregorics, or ſuch as aſſwage pain. 

2. Hypnotics, or ſuch as relieve by procuring flcep. 

3. Narcotics, or ſuch as eaſe the patient by ſtupifying 
him. 


Opiates and narcotics deſtroy ſenſation. Some bypno- 


tics and paregorics procure eaſe and ſleep by removing the 


offending cauſe, as nitre, camphor, &c. 

The doſes of theſe medicines are generally regulated by 
the pulſe ; yet this rule 1s not without exceptions. If the 
pulſe is ſtrong, a larger doſe is fafe ; if weak, a leſs doſe 
muſt be given. 


Camphor is the beſt anodyne in nervous caſes, and at 


the decline of fevers. _ 

Hemlock procures eaſe and ſleep without cauſing that 
kead- ach, next morning, uſually complained of after tak- 
ing opium. | 


| 


{ 


ANO 


Anodynes ſhould not be given without- great caution, 
on a full ſtomach, nor in dropſies. 

ANODYNIA. Indolence, or abſence from pain. 

ANODYNUM [Bars.] The anodyne balſam. 

Bates's anodyne balſam i is uſually made thus: 

R linim. ſaponac. 5 i. tinct. theb. 3 iv. m. 


Balſ. Anodyn. e Guido's Anodyne Balſam. 


R tacamahaca pulv. tereb. Venet. ã i p. æq. 


and e, a part. 


Fill a retort nearly to two thirds of its capacity, and di- 
ſtill with a fire gradually increaſed; then ſeparate the red 
oil or balſam from the liquor which ſwims above it. Its 
virtues are much the ſame as thoſe of all other empyreu- 
matic oils. 

ANODYNUM MINERALE, Jo; Oc: Sal Prunellæ, al 
ſo the nitrum ſtibiatum. 

8 
Fotus Anodynus. 


R capit. papav. contus. 7 ii. F. lor. ſambuc. & flor. 
chamem. Aa 8 i. coq. in aq. font. ad | ii. & colatur. 
adde acet. acerim. 3 vi. ſpt. ſal ammon. Fi. m. 

ANODYNUM MAR TIALE, i. e. Mars Diaphore- 
ticus. 

ANA, from @ neg. and vg, the mind. Madneſs. 

ANOMALIA, Anomalous. From à neg. and d 
equal or ſmooth. Unequal, irregular. 

ANOMQCQEOMERES, from a, neg. and do, ke, 
Conſiſting of parts of different kinds. 
The ſame as heterogeneous. 

ANOMQOQEOS. Diſſimilar or heterogene. Hippocrates 
uſes this word for viſcous or unnatural humours. 

ANOMPHALOS, from a, meſs and du, a z navel, 
Without a navel. 

ANONA. A tree which is met with in the warmer 
parts of the Eaſt- Indies; the fruit is conical and ſquamous, 
with a pulpy ſubſtance furrounding the cells, in which 
are oblong hard ſeeds. 

Miller enumerates ſeven ſpecies, of which that called 
ſappadilla or naſeberry tree, bears the moſt. agreeable 
fruit. 

ANONIS, called EY boni veſts Fas areſta bo- 
vis, remora aratri, petty- ee ern nen and reſt- 
harrow. 5 

Miller reckons up twenty-ſix ſpecies. 

It is a ſmall flexible plant, growing in waſte grounds ; 
its roots are long and tough, have a faint ſmell and a 
ſweetiſh bitter taſte : their medicinal virtue reſides chiefly 
in the cortical parts. 'The dot e is 3 . Its dlupetie and 
apperient. 

ANONYMOS, from a, neg. ind by,, A name. 
Nameleſs. 

It was formerly a name of the cricoid cartilage; and 
many exotic trees and ſhrubs are ranked now under this 
name. 

ANONYMOS AMERICANA, A ſort of wild mad- 
der. See RUBIA. 

ANONYMOS FLORE COLUTEZ. A ſpecies of 

olygala. 
F ANONYMOS RIBESIL FOLIIS. A ſpecies of ſpi- 
ræa. 

AN ORA, ſee Axx ORA. 


ANORCHIDES, from a, neg. and Rx, a teſticle. 


Such as are born a len teſticles. 
ANORECTI. Thoſe who have no appetite. 


ANOREXIA, Anorexy. From a, neg. and opeZig, ap- 
The 


petite. A want of appetite, or loathing of food. 
Greeks call ſuch as take no food anoreCti and aſiti; but 
thoſe who have an averſion to food they call apoſitoi. 

This diſorder is either original or ſymptomatic ; when 
it is original, its cauſes are, bad diet, ted free drinking, 
voraciouſneſs, &c. in old age it may proceed from feeble- 
neſs. But it is more frequently a ſymptom of ſome other 


diſorder, and then the cure depends on the removal of the 


original one, 
Iſ the ſtomach is oppreſſed with a ſenſe of weight, be- 


gin the cure with a vomit of ipecacu. or if the patient is 


hyſterical, a doſe or two of the tinct. ſacra. vel pil. ruth 
may be directed in its ſtead, and afterwards, 
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IN rel 


the difference of the caſes conſiſting only in the degree. 


R tinCt. ſerp. v. tinct. promat. à à 3 i. elix vitriol. a- 
cid. 3 ii. m. cap. cochl. parv. ii. duabus horis ante prand. 
exhauſt, infus. flor. chamæmil. | 

If the offending humours in the ſtomach are alcalious or 
bilious, give the elixir vitriol. acid. bis terve in die in aq 
font. | 

If drinking ſtrong liquors is the cauſe, beſides tempe- 
rance and a light but cordial nouriſhing diet, with daily 
exerciſe, give the elixir of vitriol with the bark, and when 
circumſtances admit, the ſulphurous water ſhould be 
drank at the ſprings, ſuch as thoſe at Bath, Harrowgate, 
Llandrindod, &c. : IN 

If acids prevail in the primz viz avoid vegetables; and 
let the diet be chiefly of the animal kind. The drink may 


be Seltzer water, or any of the chalybeate kind, beſides 
which | 


— 


R infuf. amara ſi Þ i. tinct. aromat J iſs. m. cap. 


cochl. 111. magn. ter die, & horis intermediis cap. pulv. & 
julep. ſeq. | 


R magnes alb. 9 i. ſulph. precip. 9 ſs. ol. carui gt. i. m. 


RK tinCt. ſtypt. ph: Lond. J ii. aq. font. 3 vi. m. cap. 
cochl. ii. magn. cum ſing. pulv. ut ſupra. | 
When the appetite is deſtroyed by the uſe of narcotics, 
ſharp vinegar is commended, in ſmall doſes. | 
If there is a great defect of the bile, the extract fellis 
bovonis is preferable to the vegetable bitters. | 
And if there is a nauſea and averſion to food, the ſame 
remedies in general ſucceed, as in a ſimple loſs of appetite, 


Hoffman particularly commends mint and its preparations. 
Emetics are not to be omitted. See APEPSIA. - | 

ANOSIA, frpm a, neg. and yo7cs, a diſeaſe. The ab- 
ſence of a diſeaſe. | 

ANOTASIER, Sal ammoniac. 

ANO THEN. The fame as ano. 

ANPATER. Sulpbur. es 

 AMSAVA. The dragon's blood tree. 

ANSER. The gooſe. 

There are many ſpecies of geeſe but; the anſer domeſti- 
cus, or tame gooſe, and the anſer ferus, or wild gooſe, 
are the chief of thoſe that are in uſe with us. Their fleſh 
is hardy but agreeable food, though not very proper for 
the ſedentary : the tame gooſe is the beſt for food in au- 
tumn. 


The fat of geeſe is penetrating and diſcutient beyond 
that of any other animal. 


ANS ERINA, i. e. Potentilla. It is alſo a name of the | 
argentina. 


ANSJELI, i. e. Angelina. 

ANTACHA TES. It is a bituminous ſtone, which 
in burning ſmells like myrrh. 

ANTACIDA. Antiacids. 
deſtroy acids. e 

ANTAGONISTA, from avri, againſt, and &yavitu, 
to ſtrive, . One acting in oppoſition to another. 


| T0 word is applied to muſcles which counteract each 
Other. 


ANTALE, i. e. Antalium. | 
ANTALGICUS, from &vri, again 
Such remedies as eaſe pain. | 
ANTALIUM, alſo called antale and tubulus marinus. 
It is a ſhell like a pipe, ef the thickneſs of a ſmall quill, 
and about an inch and a half in length; it is hollow, and 
hath hollow lines running from one end to the other: its 
colour 15 white, or'a greeniſh white. A kind of worm is 
the natural inhabitant of this ſhell, and its medical uſes are 
the ſame with the ſhells of oiſters, &c. _ 
ANTAPHRODISIACOS, from avri, againſt, and 
appodirn, Venus. Antivenereal, or ſuch medicines as ex- 
tinguiſh amorous deſires. | 
ANTAPHRODITICA, i. e. Antaphrodiſiacos. 
ANTAPODOSIES, from &jlawoliJuyi, to reciprocate. 
Returns of the paroxyſms of fevers. 
ANTARTHRIT|CUM. Anti-arthritic. From ar, 
againſt, and agdeerri;, the gout. Medicines againſt the gout. 
_ ANTASTHMATICA. Anti-aſthmatic. From arri, a- 


gainſt, and ao9ua, an aſthma. Remedies againſt an aſthma. 
ANTATROPHON, from ayr}, againſt, and &rpopua, 
a Nb. 


Medicines againſt conſumptions. 
ANTECEDENTIA SI GNA. Antecedent ſigns, 
ſuch ſigns as precede the diſeaſe. | 


Such remedies as reſiſt or 


ſt, and avs, pain. 


ANT 


ANTELABIA, xe, from po and wriaog, a lip: 
The extremities of the lis 

 ANTELIX, or Antihelix, It is that part of the 

ear Which is 1 to the helix. 


ANTEMBALLOMENOS, from al, inſtead of, 
and d., to contribute. Subſtituted; Called alſo 
ſuccedanea, ſuccedaneous. | 

ANTEMBASIS, from «i, mutually, and &3a:va, 
to enter. A mutual intertion or ingreſs, applied by 
Galen to the bones, | | : 

ANTEMETICA, from a, againſt, and Zulioc, 
vomitous; Remedies againſt vomiting. 

ANTENDEIXIS, from a, againſt, and be 
to indicate. A contra-indication, As wheti one ſymp- 


tom requires a remedy which another ſymptom forbids 


— 


the ule 8 ft. 
ANTENEASMUS, or Anterieahnum. A parti- 
cular kind of madneſs ; in it the patient is furiouſly 


irritated, and endeavours to lay violent hands on him- 
ſelf. 


f | | 
ANTEPHIALTICUS, from & ahd S, the 
night-mare. A name for the remedies adapted to the 
cure of the ſaid diſorder. 5 5 
ANTIEPILEPTICA, from am againſt, and tary; 
the epilepſy. Remedies againſt an epilepſy and other 
convulſive diſorders. | 
ANTERA, i. e. Anthera. 
ANTERIOR MALLEOLUS[Musc. Ji. e. Muſc. 
extern. auris. 55 | 
ANTERIORES NASI [Musc.] i. e. Muſc. pyra- 
mid. naſi. 18 
ANTERIT. Mercury, 
ANT EROS, 1. e. Amethyſtus. 
ANTHEDON. A tree which Ray takes to be the 


meſpilus aronia. 

ANTHELIX, i. e. Antihelix. RES 

ANTHELMIA, alſo called ſpigelia, herba cary- 
ophylli indici, Indian pink, and worm-graſs of . 
maica. 

It is found in different parts of the iſland of Jamaica, 
and other of the windward iflands. It riſes from a 
{mall tapering root, well charged with fibres on all 
ſides, by a ſtraight, ſmooth, roundiſh, and hollow 
ſtalk, which ſeems to grow thicker as it riſes to the 
height of five, ſeven, or nine inches; at the top are 
generally four leaves, oblong, ſharp pointed, and al- 
moſt equal, with veins, which running obliquely to- 
wards the fides or edges of the leaf, turn off and ter- 
minate towards the point; out of the center of the 
croſs, formed by theſe four leaves, riſe one, two, or 
more ſpikes, bearing flowers, which ſpikes are from 
half an inch to two or three inches long, arid range 
the flowers and ſeeds on one fide of them pretty thick ; 
the mother-ſtalk hath generally one, two, or three 
joints, out of which ſpring twice as many leaves op- 
polite, and like thoſe at the top, add as many branches 
in an alternate order, which terminates like the mo- 
ther- ſtalk. 3 

The uſual method of adminiſtering this medicine is 
as follows: | 

R herb. anthelm. 3 ſs. coque in aq. font. 7 x11. ad 
7 viii. colaturæ adde ſacchar. alb. & ſuc. limon. q. ſ. 
ad gratam acid. dulcedinemque. detur cochl. ii. magn. 
h f & i. mane proxim. 

Half a dram of this herb may be infuſed five or ſix 
hours in à quarter of a pint of boiling Water; one half 
of the ſtrained liquor may be 2 to a child of twelve 
years old, and the other half the next morning : if no 
inconvenience is manifeſt from this doſe, the infuſion 
may be made ſtill ſtronger. _ | 

or adults who are not remarkably feeble, Til. of 
this herb may be boiled down to ſß i. and the doſes may 
be from two to ſix common ſpoonfuls, according to its 
effects on the patient. p 

In moſt perſons it procures ſleep ; in many, after 
taking a full doſe, their 2 are obſerved to ſparkle, 
and alſo to be diſtended after rhe ſleep is over; and if 
there was a fever from worms, the pulſe becomes more 
regular, and the heat moderate, and by the uſe of a 
purge or two afterwards, worms are diſcharged; this 


medicine muſt be continued as long as the worms are 
bl Z 


obſerved 


aUT © ANT 


obſerved to paſs away with the ſtools. If its effect on ANTHRACITES. See ScarisTus — 
the eyes of childrens ſuch as to produce a painful diſ-| ANTHRAX. So Vitruvius calls the native cin- 
tention in them, it is better omitted. nabar. See alſo CAR BUN cULus. | 
ANTHELMINTHICA, from en, againſt, and | ANTHRISCUS. See SCANDIX and CAucALts. 
Ng, a worm. . Remedies againſt worms. ANTHROPE, from xvIpune@-, a man. Thus He- 
Many are the diſorders brought on the nervous ſyſ- | rodotus calls the human ſkin, | 
tem by worms, the cauſe bf which, according to ſome, | AN'THROPOLOGIA, from avpur>, a man, and 
is their corroſion of the nervous coat of the inteſtines; ) %, A diſcourſe, A deſcription of man. : 
according to others, it is the acrid exhalations ariſing | AN'THROPOMORPHOS, from De, man, and 
from the bodies and excrements of the worms. As to | Heppn, ſhape. A name for the mandrakes. 
the removal of them, the gums, aſſa fœtida, and ſa- | ANTHROPOSOPHIA, from awpwro;, a man, and 
gapenum are preferred, for they drive away the worms | 02a, wiſdom or knowledge. The knowledge of the 
by their offenſive vapour; tanſey, garlic, and cam- | nature of man, ; 3 
zhor, have a ſimilar effect: tanſey and worm ſeed are [ ANTHYLLIS, called alſo auricula muris, trifolium 
uſeful by ſtrengthening the ſtomach and inteſtines, and | falcatum, medicago cretica, and ſea-kidney vetch. It 
by reſiſting the putrid colluvies; but purgatives, by | grows on the ſea-coaſts of Candy and Sicily, but is not 
diſcharging the redundant mucus lodged in the bowels, | noted as a medicine. | 
ſcem to be the only proper worm deftroyers. See | ANTHYLLIS LEGUMINOSA, called alfo vulnera- 
VERMES, _ . | ria ruſtica, kidney vetch, and lady's ſiager. 
ANTHEMIS. The wild camomile. It grows in paſtures, flowers in June, but is not re- 
ANTHERA, from &w +, a flower. A compound | markable for its medicinal virtues, 
medicine uſed by the ancients, ſo called from its lorid |] ANTHYLLIS LEGUMINOSA HIRSUTA, &c. A 
red colour. There were various compoſitions which | ſpecies of vulneraria. | | 
had this name. Anthera, indced, were prepared for | ANTHYLLI3 MARITIMA ALSINES FOLIO. Sea 
any particular part of the body, in the form of pow- chickweed, See HERNIARIA. 6 
ders, electuaries, &c. and were uſed as collyriums, ANTHYPNOTICA, from ai againſt, and voz, 
dentrifices, &c. | | ſleep. Medicines againſt fleepineſs. N 
Antheræ, in botany, are the little heads in the} ANFHYPOCHONDRIACA, from &/i, againſt, and 
middle of the flowers, ſupported by the ſtaminæ; but | vToxo1Juz, the hypochondria. Medicines againſt the dii- 
properly thoſe of roſes. See APICES. orders of the hypochondria. 
ANTHEREA, i. e. Anthora. | | ANTHYPOCHONDRIACUM FSar..] It is the reſi- 
ANTHEREON. Hippocrates uſes this word to | duum remaining after the diſtillation of the ſpirit, and the 
expreſs the chin, and all that part of the face where | ſublimation of the ſx] ammon. which conſiſts of the ma- 
the beard grows. 55 | rine acid and the fixt alcaline falt, or the alcaline earth, 
_ANTHERICOS. Diofcorides ſays it is the flawer | according as one or the other was uſed in the proceſs ; or 
of the aſphodel; others tay it is the ſtalk only. rather, the falt obtained by ſolution and cryſtallization 
ANTHEROPHYLEUS. See CARYoPHYLLUS, | from this juſt named refiduum. 
ANTHIA. The name of a fith. | | ANTHYSTERICA, from al, againſt, and 55, the 
ANTHINES, from , a flower. A name of | uterus. Medicines againſt the hyſteric paſſion. Theſe 


ö 


ſome medicated oils and wines. medicines might as well be calle1 uterines, for many of 
ANTHORNOR, i. e. Athanor. | them remove the diſorders of the uterus, that produce by\- 

 ANTHOPHYLLUS. The aromatic clove, when | teric fits: 5 | 

ripe, is thus named. ANTHYSTERICUM [SAL] 1. e. Anthypoch. ſal. 
ANTHORA, called alſo antithora, anthera, h ANTIADES. The tonſils. It ſometimes ſigniſies the 

nitum, ſalutiferum, wholeſome helmet flower, whole- | tonſils when inflamed. 

ſome wolf's hane, counter poiſon monkſhood, and ANTI4GRI, from g, the tonſils, and 4, a 

yellow helmet flower. prey. Tumours of the tonſils. | 


This plant is diſtinguiſhed from the poiſonous aco- | ANTIARTHRITICA, i.e. Antarthriticum. 
nites, by the leaves not being gloily, by their being AN TIBALLOMENA, i. e. Antemballomenos. 
cut quite down to the pedicle, and by the ſegments | AN TICACHECTICA, from =, againſt, and zaxefiz, 
being very narrow, and of nearly the ſame width from | a cachexvy. Medicines againſt a cachexy. | 
end to end. It is a native of the Alps and Pyrenees, ANTICADMIA, A ſpecies of cadmia, aifo called 
from whence we have the dried roots, which are of an | pſeudocadmia. Anti is here joined to expreſs its being 
Irregular roundiſh ſhape, a little oblong, brown on the | ſubſtituted for the true cadmia. 
outfide, white within, hard to break, but not tough; ANTICAR. Borax. 
to the taſte it is acrid and bitter, to the ſmell it iss ANTICARDIUM. The hollow at the bottom of the 
faint; if chewed a little it conſtringes the fauces, and | breaſt, uſually called the pit of the ſtomach. See Scko- 
a nauſeous ſweetnels is perceived. It is ſuppoſed to be | BicuULUM CoRo1s. | | 
an antidote to the poifonous aconites, particularly to] ANTICATARRH ALIS. A remedy againſt a catarrh. 

that ſpecies called thora, whence its name antithora, 4 ANTICAUSOTICUS, from «vl, againſt, and xa#7%y 
But after all, its medical powers are not much known, | a burning fever. Remedies againſt burning ſevers. 

ANTHOS, ay +, a flower. Hippocrates means by [| ANTICHEIR, from ah, againſt, and xp, the hand. 
this word, flowers in general; and if Galen is right in | The thumb of a perſon's hand. 
his comment, Hippocrates includes the ſeeds with the [| ANTICIPANS. The Greeks expreſs this by 7;0a1 zludgs 


flowers. it is applied to difeaſes whoſe paroxyſms anticipate the 
ANTHEA, in the plural ſigniſies rednefs, the time of the paroxyſm, that is, each of whoſe fits be- 


ANTHOS, is allo uſed for flos zris. gin ſomewhat ſooner than the preceding. If the catame- 
ANTHOS, when uſed alone ſignifies the flowers of | nia arrive before their ordinary period, they are ſaid to 
roſcmary, and is ſometimes taken for the plant, but | anticipate. 5 | 
1mproperly. | | | _ ANTICNEMION, from ai, overgainſt, and uu 
ANT HOS [Cox sERVA.] See RoRTs MARINA. |the calf of the leg. Hippocrates uſes this word to exprels 
AN'THOSMIAS, from ves, a flower, and cw, | that part of the tibia which is bare of fleſh. 
ſmell. A name applied to ſweet ſcented wine. ANTICOLICA. Remedies againſt the colic. 
ANTHOUS. Property roſemary, but transferred ANTICONTOSl>, from i, againſt, and .xdilo, 2 
to metals; it ſignifies the fifth eftence, or elixir of ſtaff or pole. In Hippocrates it ſignifies the ſupporting a 
gold, Moog perſon with a ſtaff or a crutch, | 
-  ANTHRACTA, anthracofia, or anthrax. A byrn- | ANTIDINICA, from «zl, againſt, and Ty, circum- 
ing coal. A ſore kind of ſwelling, which is often a | gyration. Medicines againſt a vertigo. | | 
fymptom in the plague, ſo called from its burning na- | AN FIDOTARIUM. A book in which antidotes are 
ture. Sce CARBUNcUTLus. 5 . | preſcribed, 
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preſcribed, ora place whete they are prepared, i. e. 4 diſ- 


nſatorv. 


ANTIDO TOS FX DUOBUS CEN TAURÆ GE. 


NERIBUS. So Atius calls a powder that is ſimilar to 
the Duke of Portland's powder. See CHñAMxDRVS. 

ANTIDOTUS, or Antidotum. An antidote from 
an, againſt, and di,, to give. This is explained un- 
der the word andromachus. The philoſopher's tone is 
thus called by way of emincnce, 

ANTIDYSSENTERICA: Medicines againſt a dy- 
entery. | 
; ANTIFEBRILE. Remedies againlt a ſever, 

ANTIFIDES. The calx of metals. 

ANTIGONI COLLYR{UM NIGRUM. The black 
collyrium of Antigonus. It is made of cadmia, anti- 
mony, pepper, verdigriſe, gum arabic, and rain water. 

AN TTHECTICA. Remedies againſt a heCtic fe- 


ver. 
 " ANTIHECTICUM POTERII. A medicine in- 


vented by Poterius, alſo named antimonium diaphoreti- 
cum joviale : it is thus prepared: | 
Take the martial regulus of antimony fix ounces, and 
of pure tin three ounces, melt the regulus firit in a cru- 
cible, (or the tin will partly evaporate) then throw into it 
the tin; when the whole is melted pourit out into a warm 
greaſed mortar, and when the mats is cold, powder it, 
then add to it thrice its weight of nitre, and deflagrate the 
mixture in a crucible, throwing in only a ſpoonful at a 
time ; after which calcine it, that 1s, keep it in fuſion for 
an hour, then grind it to an impalpable powder, pour 
thereon a ſufficient quantity of warm water, ſtir them 
well until the water becomes milky, which thus loaded 
with the finer parts of the powder, is to be poured off, 
and freſh water put to the remainder ; repeat this until 
nothing but indiſſoluble feces remain, ſuffer all the milky 
liquors to reſt after mixing them together, and a pow 
der will fall to the bottom, which muſt be well waſhed 
with warm water and dried for uſe. . 
This medicine hath been extolled in the diſpenſatories, 
as effectual againſt hectic feyers, but it is now difre- 
garded. | 
ANTIHELIX, i. e. Anthelix. See AURICULA. 
ANTILEP>Is, from ,,, to lay hold of. Hip- 


pocrates ſpeaking of ſecuring bandages from ſlipping uſes 
this word. 


ANTILES, Antilis, or Antillus. The name of an 


eminent ancient ſurgeon. 

ANTILOBIUM. That part of the ear which is op- 
poſite the lobe, 1. e. the tragus. | 

ANIILOIMICA, ſrom a, againſt, and aczucg, the 

lague. Remedies againſt the plague. 
NTILOPUS, called alſo gazella Africana, capra 

ſtrepſiceros, ſtrepſiciceros, and the antelope. 

It is an African beaſt which reſembles a deer. The 
hoofs and horns bave been uſed in medicine againſt the 
hyſterics and epilepſy. | 


ANTILYSSUS, from fi, againſt, and >a, the 


madneſs cauſed by the bite of a mad dog. 


It is the name of any medicine for the cure of this ſort 


of madneſs. | 
ANTiLYSSUS [Porv. ] Pharm. Lond. 
Powder „ ee. the bite of a 
don Diſpenſatory.” 
R lichen. cinner. terreſt. pulv. 7 ii. 
Piper. nigr. pulv. 7 i. m. LE 
I his powder was at firſt made with equal parts of the 
two ingredients, but being thought too warm, the propor- 
tions were reduced as here preſcribed. 
Mr. Dampier communicated this medicine to the Royal 
Society, as a cure fot the bite of a mad dog; it was pub- 


liſhed in the Philoſ. Tranſ. in No. 237. In the year 1721 


Dr. Mead inſerted it in the London Diſpenſatory. 
The method of uſing it is, after taking away ſome 


blood, let z iſs be given in # ſs of milk, in the morning 


falling, for four mornings ſucceſſively ; after having taken 
the four doſcs, the patient muſt be dipped every morning 
faſting for a month, then dipped three times a week for 
two weeks longer. | | 
 ANTIMONIUM, called alſo ſtibium, ſtimmi, platy- 
-ephthalmon, larbaſon, ſatanus devorans, lupus philoſo- 


mad dog, from the Lon - 


— 


, 


| 


phorum, alamad, ailmad, the red lion, and antimof F. 
Antimony is ſometimes found in a particular ore, but 


moſt frequently mixed with other metals; and hence its 
name may have been derived, antimony being the ſame 


with 2#1;uovcr,, an enemy to ſolitude, It is called fatanus 
devorans, and lupus philoſophorum, from its power of 
devouring or deſtroying as it were all metals when in fuſion 
with it. 

its chymical character is a circle, denoting the body of 
gold, and a croſs to ſhew it is corroſive, wick às it pre- 
vails it is placed at the top thus . : 5 

There are mines of antimony in Hungary, Trinſylta- 
nia, Germany, France, and in England fome are met with. 
The French antimony is about equal parts regulus and 
ſulphur ; but the belt is from Hungary. The Engliſh is, 
of alF the ſorts, the leaſt ft for medical uſe, tor it is often 
mixed with lead or tin, from which, howerer, if ſepa- 
rated, it is as good'as any other: that which is ſpotted 
with red, Dr. Aiſton, of Edinburgh, thinks is poffeſſed 
of ſome arſenic, ſo ſhould be rejected. 

The antimony is generally found mixed with hard 
ſtones or ſpar, from which it is {epirated by eliquation ; 
ſome ores are mixed with arſenic or with cobalt; ſome is 
dug up which is compoſed of fine ſhining lines like neeilles, 
ſometimes diſpoſed in regular ranks, at others witnout 
any obſervable order, this is termed male antimony ; fume 
is difpoled in thin broad plates or laminæ, and is called 
female antimony by Pliny: and from nts different mix- 
tures and appearances other names are given to it. | 

The mineral being broken into pieces, it is put into 
earthen pots whoſe bottoms are perforated with ſmall 
holes, and a moderate fire is applied round them ; as the 
antimony melts, it runs through the holes in the bottoms 
of the pots, and is received into conical moulds that are 
placed underneath ; in theſe moulds the lighter and more 
drofly part riſes to the ſurface, while the purer and more 
ponderous falls to the bottom; whence it is that the broad 
part of the loaves are leſs pure than the apex or ſmaller 
end. The antimony thus ſeparated from its ore, is called 
crude, which yet is but an ore, or a combination of a par- 
ticular met 1 with common ſulphur. SE 

The goodneſs of crude antimony is diſcovered by its 
weight, from the loaves not being ſpongey, from the 


largeneſs of the ſtriæ, and from its totally evaporating on 


a ſtrong fire. 


Its general appearance is a ponderous brittle mineral, 
or femi-metal, compoſed of long. ſhmin2 ſtreaks like 
needles, mixed with a dark leaden coloured ſubſtance, and 
hath no particular talte nor ſmell, and is brought to the 
ſhops in the form of conical loaves. {5 

Antimony, like moſt of the beſt inedicines, found its 
way as an internal in the medical practice with great dif- 
hculty ; the antients confidercd it as a poiſon, and only 
fit for external uſes. Baſil Valentine, in the fifteenth 
century, firſt brought it into vogue as an internal medi- 
cine, but it ſoon loſt its repute, until Paracelſus raiſed its 
credit again, after which it was received and rejected ſc- 
veral times, until, by the ſucceſs of empyrics, it receiv- 
ed an eſt»blithed place in regular practice; and is now 
juſtiy ranked with the molt valuable part of the materia 


medica. 


The crude antimony, if made into an exquiſitely fine 
powder, is, in many diſorders, as efficacious as any of 
its preparations ; in numuneſs and pains of the limbs, 
which follow a falivation and other cauſes, three grains 
may be given three times a day, gradually increaſing the 
doſe by one grain at a time, until it amounts to half a 
dram, then gradually leſſen it by the ſame proportion as 
it was increaſed : in the pareſis and pally the fame method 
is alſo effectual. 

he preparations of antimony are, in general, uſed 
both as alteratives and evacuants, and hardly any article 
in the materia medica will admit of ſo extenſive a uſe as 
this; in acute diſeaſes, as well as chronical, it is equally 
a principal in the cure, the varicties of theſe complaints 
only requiring ſome difference in its adjuncts. In fevers 
of the inſlammatoryand putrid kinds, it is alike the pro— 
per remedy ; and in chronical diſeaſes, whether from the 
rigid or lax habit, it is alſo to be depended on. 

It promotes all the ſecretions and excretions, particu- 


larly 


larly thoſe of the ſkin, inteſtines, urinary paſſages; and 
ſalival ducts, by gently irritating the whole nervous and 
vaſcular compages. If given in ſmall doſes, gradually in- 
creaſing them, yet keeping to that proportion which ex- 
cites no ſenſible diſcharge, it is a moſt effectual remedy 
for regenerating an healthy ſtate of the blood, ſuch a one 
as will maintain the vital heat in a natural way; for this 
purpoſe its effects are not ſo ſpeedy as thoſe of iron, but 
they are more laſting. 

hus it is eaſy to perceive how juſtly it is aſſerted to 
be curative in ſo many diforders, and thoſe too of oppo- 
fite natures. As an auxiliary to other medicines, on 
which the cure more, direQ'y depends, its efficacy is no 
leſs to be admired ; it quickens their action and increaſes 
their powers, particularly thoſe by which any evacuation 
is to be promoted, mixed in under doſes with ſuch medi- 


cines, their operation is generally more eaſy too ; of itſelf 


it excells as an expectorant, and ſome of its preparations 
provoke the ſalivary glands, as when mercury hath been 
treely taken; but the diſcharge made by antimony is 
ropy, whereas that with mercury is very thin. _ 

If any preparation of antimony is too free in its opera- 
tion up«ards, it may be carried through the inteſtines by 
taking alittle common ſalt in any ſmall drink made warm, 
or it is reſtrained by a draught of water acidulated with 
the elix. vitrioli acidum. | 

The preparations of this drug are numerous, but ex- 
cept that which is called the antimonial cauſtic, they only 
differ from each oiher in their degrees of activity: the 
juſt named cauſtic, the antimonial wine, and emetic tar- 
rar, are the only ones that deſerve our notice, out of the 
great variety which ſwell the diſpenſatories. 
theſe, we may indeed add two private preſcriptions which 
are deſervedly celebrated, viz. the febrifuge powder of 
Dr. James, and that of Edinburgh, the latter of which 
is recommended to us on the belt authority, as poſſeſſed 
of thoſe very deſiderata, the want of which was the cauſe 

of other preparations being complained of. See Edinburg. 
[Polv. Fer] | | 

After naming ſome of the pharmaceutic properties of 
crude antimony, the chief of its preparations follow. 

It canſiſts of a metallic part, called its regulus, and of 
common ſulphur. Newmann, and ſome others, aſſert 
that its emetic and cathartic qualities are owing to a ſmall 
portion of arſenic contained in it ; but this is objected to 
from obſerving tnat the ill effects of arſenic are very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of antimony ; and again, that the acti- 
vity of antimony is deſtroyed by means that have no ſuch 
effect on arſenic. | 

It is eaſier of fuſion than its pure metal. 


[t melts before it is red hot, but not before its contain- 


ing veſſel is ſo. 

All its medicinal virtue is in its metallic part. 

Water neither diſſolves the ſulphur nor the metal. 

Rectified ſpirit of wine affects not the metal, but t 
up a ſmall portion of the ſulphur. | 

Wine, or any vegetable ſaponaceous acid, acts on both 
the ſulphur and the metal. | 
Oil of vitriol takes up the inflammable part of this 
ſemi-metal and unites with it into an actual mineral ſul- 

hur. | | 
, The muriatic acid, and the aqua regia, are its proper 
ſolvents ; the other diſſolvers of metals convert it into a 
calx. 

Crude antimony is volatile in the fire, and volatilizes 
all metals except gold, ſo as to make them fly away with 
it in the form of a vapour; hence its uſe in refining gold. 

The ſolution of it in aq. regia, or in ſpirit of ſalt, is 
precipitated by the addition of water. . 

United with ſulphur, or partly calcined with nitre, its 
virulent activity in the primæ viz is much abated. 

W hen entirely deprived of its phlogiſton by calcination, 
it becomes quite inert, acquiring additional weight, 

It is ſoluble in hepar ſulphuris. 


-- 


kes 


Butyrum Antimonii, i e. Cauſticum Antimoniale. 
Calx Anti nionii. 


The London College directs to take of powdered anti- 
mony, and mix it well with thrice its weight of nitre, then 
to throw it by degrees into a crucible moderately heated; 


Beſides, 


4 


| and it gives leſs pain than any of the other kinds. 


ANT 


then being removed ſrom the fire, let it be waſhed in wa- 
ter, both from the adhering ſalts and from what coarſer 
parts may have been leſs calcined than the reſt, | 

When the detonation of the above mixture is over, 
let-it continue about half an hour longer over the fire, 
that it may be more perfectly calcined. The firſt waſhing 
is performed by putting the calx from the crucible into 
water, that the ſalt remaining with it may be diſſolved : 
when the undiſſolved part is ſettled this water is to be 
poured off, and freſh water put on ; and when the waſh- 
ing hath been repeated till the water comes away taſteleſs, 
then to ſeparate the groſler parts from the reſt, water is to 
be poured on, and decanted again, while turbid, that it 
may carry along with it the more ſubtile parts, while the 
groſſer are left behind. | | 

This was formerly called antim. diaphoreticum ; it is 
a perfeCt inert metallic earth, and hath been taken to the 
quantity of half an ounce, without producing any ſenſible 
effect; but if the nitre is not perfectly free from ſea alt, 
this calx will be emetic, becauſe, in this caſe, there is not 
the due quantity of nitre for the proportion of the ſea ſalt. 
Huxham ſays, that one eighth of nitre makes as inert a 
calx as any larger quantity doth. | 

Crude antimony deflagrated with different proportions 
of nitre, is more or leſs active, and is the different prepa- 
rations called crocus & hepar. | 

The unwaſhed calx is called antim. diaph. nitratum. 
when waſhed it is called ca)x. antim. lotus. vel. dulce. 


Cheap as this calx is, it is ſometimes adultecated with 
whiting. | f 


Antimonium Catbarticum, Di. Wilſon. Mr. Wilſon's purg- 
ing Antimony. 


Take four ounces of the glaſs of antimony finely pow- 
dered, gradually pour thereon twelve ounces of the oil of 
vitriol ; digeſt them forty-eight hours, then diſtil them in 
a ſand-heat ; when the whole is cold, waſh the powder 
which remains at the bottom of the retort, until all its 
acrimony 1s loſt; then dry and grind it with an equal 
weight of Glauber's ſalt, and a double quantity of the vi- 
triolated tartar; keep this mixture a quarter of an hour in 
gentle fuſion, in a crucible placed in a wind furnace, then 
__ it away from the fire, when it is cold, powder it, 
then waſh and dry it again for uſe. 3 
Its inventor ſays that it is the moſt certain antimonial 
purge; that it operates without nauſeating the ſtomach; 
a : that it may be given from three grains to ten for a 
doſe. 1 


Cauſticum Antimoniale. The Antimonial Cauſtic. 


According to the London College, it is thus made: 
take of antimony one pound, of corroſive ſublimate two 
pounds, being reduced ſeparately into powder mix them 
well, and diſtil them in a retort with a wide neck, in a 
gentle heat of ſand; let what aſcends into the neck of the 
retort be expoſed to the air, that it may run into a liquor. 

The congealed ſubſtance in the neck of the retort was 
formerly called butter, and when liquified, oil of anti- 
mony, | | 

Carefully avoid the fumes that ariſe from the antimony 
and the ſublimate, and cautiouſly increaſe the fire under 
the ſand bath. The thick matter in the neck of the res 
tort may be melted down by carefully applying a live coal 
very near to it, and afterwards rendered permanently fluid, 
by diſtilling it three times in another retort; it is thus 
rendered ſomewhat more corroſive too. 

This preparation is the ſpeedieſt eſcharotic that is in 15 
- 
wardly it may be taken from one to two drops in broth. 


Ceruſſa Antimonii, The Ceruſe of Antimony. 


This preparation differs not from the calx. antim. 
above, though the regulus of antimony is ordered in it, 
inſtead of the crude mineral, as in making the calx. 


Cinnabaris Antimonii, Cinnabar of Antimony. 


After the diſtillation of the cauſticuta antimoniale, there 
remains, in the retort, a black powder compoſed of the 
| | mercury 


mercury of the fublimate, and the ſulphur of the antimony; 
this being urged with a red heat, ſublimes into a cinna- 
barine maſs. | 2746 

It does not, as is ſuppoſed, partake of the metallic part 
of the antimony, nor does it differ from the common cin- 


nabar, except in its poſſeſſing more ſulphur, It is proba- 
bly inert, as it is abſolutely inſoluble, | 


Crocus Antimonii, Crocus of Antimony. 


The London College direCts to take of pure crude an- 
timony and nitre of each equal parts, to powder them ſe- 
parately, then mix, and gradually to throw it into a hot 
crucible to melt, after which, the matter being poured out, 
it is to be ſeparated from its ſcoriz. 

It is alſo called crocus metallorum, and hepar antimonii, 
but improperly, : | 

The crucible ſhould be heated to a white heat, or the 
mixture will not be duly melted ; and the longer it is 
kept in fuſion the deeper its colour will be, But as com- 
monly made there is leſs nitre uſed, and a ſmall quantity 
of common. ſalt thrown into it, to promote the fluxion. 

This preparation is violently emetic, much of the ſul- 
phur of antimony is conſumed ; but the variety found in 
the ſtrength of different parcels, and the rugged effects 
of it in general, renders it almoſt unfit for any uſe, except 
amongſt horſes. | 


Cracus Autimonii Lotus. Waſhed Crocus of Antimony. 


Reduce the crocus to a fine powder, and boil it in wa- 


ter, then throw this water away, and waſh the powder in 


freſh parcels of warm water until it is perfectly inſipid. 
The waſhing freeth it only from adventitious ſalts, and 
is intended to render it more fit for the preparation of tart. 
emet. and the vin. antim. but in both thefe the glaſs of 
antimony is greatly to be preferred. 


Crocus Antimonii Medicinalis. Medicinal Crocus of Anti- 


a niony. ] 


Take eight ounces of antimony and one ounce of nitre, 


owder, mix, and deflagrate them, then the matter being 
immediately taken from the fire and cooled, powder it for 
uſe. | | 
This is fomewhat more active than the crude antimony, 
from gr. eight to twenty operates gently, both upward and 
downward. | 


Crocus Antimonii Mitior. Tle milder Crocus of Antimmy 


Take of crude antimony two pounds, and of nitre one 
pound, powder and deflagrate them. | a, 
Be careful to remove theſe two laſt from the fire, as 
ſoon as the deflagration ceaſes, and before the metal melts. 
In all theſe proceſſes only a little of the compoſition muſt 
be thrown in at a time, and no more muſt be added until 
the deflagration ceaſes, leſt the violence of the deflagra- 
tion would throw out much of the matter into the fire. 


This laſt preparation is called mitior, with reſpect to 


the crocus antimonii, commonly called crocus metallorum, 
but it is ſtronger than the crocus antimonii medicinalis. 


Autimon. Crud. ppt. Crude Antimony prepared. 


As fine powder diſcovers but little medical effects, it ſhould. 
be levigated to a great degree of ſubtilty, and then it be- 
comes a powerful alterative. If it is not duly comminuted, 
it ſtimulates the ſtomach and bowels to an ejection of their 
contents, without any valuable ends being anſwered. The 
levigation ſhould be continued until the whole is fine 
enough to be ſuſpended in water for ſome time ; then the 
levigated matter muſt be put into a large quantity of wa- 
ter in a large veſſel, which muſt be repeatedly ſhaken, | 
that the finer parts of the powder may be diffuſed through 
the water ; then the liquor muſt be poured off and ſet by 
until the powder ſettles; and the groſſer part, which the 
water would not take up, is to be further levigated and treat- 
ed in the fame manner. | | 

ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM, i. e. Calx 
anumonit, | 
8, 


AN T 


AN TIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM- JOVIALE, 

i. e. Antihecticum poteri.. ek = 

ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM NITRA- 
TUM. See CALX AnTiMontt. | 

ANTIMONII ESSENTIA. The effence of antimo- 
ny, i. e. Vinum antimonii. Td 

ANTIMONII FLORES. The flowers of antimony. 

If the pure regulus of antimony is continued in fuſion 
in an open veſſel, being volatile, it gradually exhales in 
thick white fumes, which condenſe on the adjacent bo- 
dies into white flowers, which are violently emetic. 

In hypochondriac complaints, their efficacy is ſaid to be 
as great as that of the bark in intermittents ; and they are 
ſaid to be a ſpecific in manias, if a ſpecific in any diſ- 
eaſe really exiſts. | LL N 

ANTIMONIAL. GUT. Dr. WARD. Dr. Ward's 
antimonial drops, 1. e. Vinum antimoniale. . 

ANTIMONHY, [Lac SoIRURIS. J i. e. Sulph. ant. 
precipitat. : | | 

AN'TIMONI [OrrUu. ] See Cauſt. antim. 

ANTIMONII PAN ACEA. The panacea of anti- 
mony. | | 

Take of crude antimony fix ounces, of nitre two 
ounces, common ſalt an ounce and a half, charcoal an 
ounce. Mix, powder, and deflagrate them in a red hot 
crucible, and after the injection of the laſt portion, con- 
tinue the fire a quarter of an hour longer, then removing 
it from the fire, let the matter be cold. | 

The addition of the common ſalt is unneceſſary, and 
the charcoal only haſtens the alkalization of the nitre. 

At the bottom of the crucible is the regulns, in the 
middle is a compact liver-coloured ſubſtance, and at the 
top a more ſpongy maſs ; this laſt, when powdered and 
edulcorated by various waſhings in water, is called the pa- 
nacea. The livet- coloured part is a churliſh kind of croc. 
antim. | 1 

This panacea is no other than a ſulph. antim. precipi- 
tat. it is ſaid to be the baſis of Lockyer's pills. | 

ANTIMONII PANACEA DI. WILSON, i, e. Sulph. 
antim. precipitat. 8 | 

ANTIMONIAL, PILUL. Dr. WARD. Dr. Ward's 
antimonial pill. 5 

Take well levigated glaſs of antimony four ounces, mix 
it well with one ounce of dragon's blood, then beat them 
into a maſs with a little mountain wine, after which divide 
it into pills of about one grain and a half each. 

Mr. Clutton, the chemiſt, ſays that they contain a por- 
tion of arſenic. EIS. | 

One of theſe pills is a full doſe for a full grown perſon. 

ANTIMONIALIS [Por vis. J The antimonial powder. 

Take of emetic tartar two grains, after reducing it to a 
fine powder, mix it well with half a dram of the compound 
powder of crabs claw, or with the ſame quantity of any 
other of the teſtacea, | 

This is a ſubſtitute for Dr. James's febrifuge powder, 
and ſixteen grains of it is equal to a doſe of the doctor's. 
The virtues of this powder are the ſame with thoſe of the 
tart. emet. or the vin. antim. The doſe may be from two 


| to four grains, when it Is not deſigned as an emetic, and 


may be repeated every two or more hours, as required. 
It ſhould be made only in ſmall quantities, for the teſta- 
cea attracts the acid from the metal, and decompoſes it; but 
this inconvenience is beſt obviated by mixing the emetic 


| tartar with ſugar. 


ANTIMONI [RecvLvs.] The regulus of antimony. 
The metallic part of antimony is what is called its re- 
gulus. It is a metal of a particular ſpecies, of a bright 
white colour, a leafy texture, very brittle, near ſeven 
times ſpecifically heavier than water, and melts in a low 

white heat; if continued in fuſion, in an open veſſel, it 
gradually exhales in thick white fumes; melted with com- 
mon ſulphur it becomes ſimilar in appeatance and quali- 
ties to the crude antimony ; no known art can tender it 
malleable; in it is contained all the medicinal qualities 
of antimony; it is corroded by the vitriolic and nitrous 
acids into a white powder, but the marine acid perfectly 
and properly diſſolves it; it will not diſſolve in aqua 
fortis, nor 1s it ſo readily ſoluble as the glaſs of antimony. 
The largeſt quantity of regulus hitherto obtained from 
antimony is by calcining it without additien, as in 
making the glaſs of antimony, and then reviving the calx 
A a by 


* 


ANT ANT 


by ſuſion, with an equal weight of the black flux. As | not ſimply ſulphurs, but contain ſome part of the metal of 
ſoon as it is fluid pour it into a cone, and the pure regu- | the antimony. 'They are very uncertain in point of 
Ius will fall to the bottom. 3 Fig ay | rength ; and as the ſimple ſulphur differs not from the 
The regulus of antimony hath been caſt into pills, in | common ſort, it. is not worth preparing. As the effects pro- 
which form it hath acted as a cathartic. Theſe pills be- duced by it are owing to the metallic part, we have that 
ing ſeparated from the ſtools. after their diſcharge, they in the antimonial wine in the neareſt certainty that art 
have been taken again and again with the ſame effect, but | hath been able to manage it, and with all the advantages 
without any ſenſible loſs of their weight or quality. | of every other form. : | | 
Theſe pills are called perpetual pills. A cup made with It was Ray called ſulphur auratum antimonii, the 
this regulus was called the antimonial cup; wine poured | golden ſulphur of antimony; becauſe if it was rubbed on 
into it preſently became emetic, and no loſs of the cup was | ſilver, it gave it the colour of gold. It hath been called 
obſerved 3 FE. 8 . embryonatum, panacea, kermes mineral, pulvis carthuſi- 
ANTIMONII [REeculLus MARTIALIs ]. anus, Ruſſel's powder, univerſally purging ſulphur, leſ- 
Take horſe-ſhoe nails (for they are the ſofteſt iron, and | ſer centaury, kcece . . 
fuſe moſt ſpeedily) one part, and of crude antimony in | Lemery firſt publiſhed an account of it. SR 
powder two parts. Throw the nails into a crucible, and AN I IMONII, [SULPHUR REGULI SUCCINEA]}. See 
make them white hot; then throw in the antimony, and } ANTIM. REGUL. MART. | 
increaſe the heat until the whole is in perfect ſuſion As | ANTIMONI, ſTincTurRa]. Tincture of anti- 
this proceſs requires great heat, the fulion may be accele- | mon). ET 
rated by adding two parts of nitre, which being thus al- Take of the ſalt of tartar one pound, of crude antimony 
calized, forms a hepar ſulphuris, which diffolzes a part | half a pound, and reCtified ſpirit of wine two pounds: 
of the regulus, and renders the ſcoria more fluid. powder the antimony, mix it with the ſalt, and melt 
Sulphur hath a ſtronger attraction to iron than to anti- | them together with a ſtrong fire for an hour; then pour 
mony, whence the uſe of nails in this proceſs ; but this re- | out the matter, pulverize it, and add the ſpirit, and di- 
gulus does not materially differ from that preſcribed above. | geſt them for three or four days. | 
If this regulus diſcovers by its dull, grey colour, ſponge- If any of the antimony is taken up, it is in too ſmall a 
neſs, hardneſs, and difficulty of fuſion, that it retains | quantity to deſerve notice. This preparation is alſo called 
much of the iron, a little freſh antimony muſt be added. | tinct. ſalis tartari, which appellation ſeems to be the moſt 
When the regulus is ſeparated from the ſcoria, it may be | proper. A ANT | ; 
purified further, by fuling with one-ſixth or one-eighth ANTIMONII, [TixcT. acR1s]. See ANTIM. RE- 
of its weight of nitre, until the nitre receives from it no | GUL. MARTIALIS. 3 . 
more yellow colour. | | ANTIMONIALE, [Vixum]. Antimonial wine. 
When a ſtarry appearance is formed on the top of this | Alſo called vinum emeticum, vinum benedictum, & eſ- 
regulus, it is called regulus antimonii ſtellatus. This ap- ſentia antimoniale 5 : 
pearance chiefly depends, aſter perfect fuſion, on its cool- | Take of the beſt glaſs of antimony ſub illy levigated, and 
ing ſlowly, and without being moved. he ſimple | mix it with a pint of Madeira wine. Let them ſtand 
regulus is more readily made to exhibit a ſtarry appear- | without heat during twelve days, now and then ſhaking 


ance on its ſurface, than the martial, which it will do by | up the powder; then filter through paper for uſe. 
a ſingle ſuſion. | ITE | Haller calls this eſſentia ſtibii, and adds an ounce of the 
The ſcoria remaining after the firſt fuſion for making {yellow part of lemon peel to the above. 
this martial regulus, is little, other than a ſulphurated iron, | The Madeira wine is the leaſt apt to become ſour in 
ſcarcely retaining any of the the metal of the antimony ; hot weather, and ſo is preferred. In want of it, take a 
but, expoſed to the air in a ſhady place, it ſalls into a | good, ſtrong, Spaniſh wine, or the beſt Mountain wine. 
black powder, whoſe finer parts waſhed off: with water | As to the glaſs of antimony, it is preferable to any of the 
and deflagrated with thrice their weight of nitre, are the | calces, or even to the regulus itſelf; becauſe the firſt con- 
croc. martis aperitivus Stahlii. The groſſer part treated taining more or leſs of the ſulphur of the antimony, the 
in the ſame manner is his croc. mart. aſtringens. wine ſaturates itſelf therewith, to the excluſion of the ſame 
The amber coloured ſcoriæ ariſing in the purification | proportion of the metallic part; and the latter does not 
with nitre, are a ſtrong cauſtic alcali, called nitrum cau- yield its virtue ſo readily and copiouſly to this ſolvent. 
ſticum, vel ſcoria reguli antim, ſuccinæ, which is pow- | The metal requires not to be added a freſh to each por- 
dered and thrown whilſt hot into rectified ſpirit of wine, | tion of this wine that is made, its medical power not be- 
then well agitated and digeſted you have the tinct. anti- | ing exhauſtible ; but this is not the caſe with the calces, 
monii acris ph. brand. which is of a paler, or deeper red nor with glaſs, for they muſt be added a-new to each 
colour, as the ſpirit is leſs or more oily. | portion of wine. EY | | 
AN TIMONII, {REGurus MepicinAlis]. The pure metallic part of antimony diſſolved in mild 
Take of crude antimony eight parts, of nitre one part, | vegetable acids, are the moſt ſafe and certain of all the an- 
powder, deflagrate, and fuſe the whole together; then | timonial preparations, and capable of being ſo managed 
pouring the fluid into a cone, ſeparate the regulus from | as to anſwer all the ſalutary purpoſes that can be rationally 
the ſcoria when cold. =; expected from them. 15 
It is milder than the croc. ant. mitior, but equally un- | It is good in all cafes in which antimony is found uſe- 
certain. It is, when powdered, the genuine pulv. ſebri- ful, either in its crude ſtate, or otherwiſe managed. 
fug. crænii. = 9 85 It may be taken in tea, or other ſmall liquors, from 
ANTIMONII, [S AL.] i. e. Edinburg. pulv. | | ten to one hundred drops for a doſe. 
ANTIMONII, [Scor1aJ]. The droſs of antimony. Dr. Huxham juſtly aſſerts this to be the beſt of all the 
The whole of the antimony may be reduced to a droſs | antimonial preparations. He obſerves, that it quickly 
by fuſion, with a mixture of ſulphur and alcaline ſalt. acts on the human conſtitution, and as quickly paſles 
This ſcoria conſiſts of an alcaline falt ; a liver of ſulphur ; | through the body; that it is an admirable attenuant and 
a part of the regulus diſſolved by the hepar ſulphuris, | deobſtruent, without heating one-tenth part ſo much as 


and ſome vitriolated tartar. the volatile alcaline ſalts; and that in moſt caſes it is more 
ANTIMONII SPIRITUS. See CLyssus ANTIMo- | ſafe and efficacious, particularly in the peripneumonia 
MIL..-.:. DT, HOP 'notha. | 
ANTIMONII, [SULPHUR PREAcieiTATUM)]. Pre- The ftrength of this wine depends on the acidity of 
cipitated ſulphur of antimony. that with which it 1s made; the more acid it is, the 


Diſſolve the powdered ſcoriæ of antimony in three | more ftrongly it will be impregnated, and vicejverſa : 
times their quantity of water, filter the ſolution through pa- | and as the weaker the impregnation is, the ſafer it will 
per, then precipitate the ſulphur by dropping in the weak | be as a medicine, ſo the ſoft ſweet wines are preferred 
ſpirit of vitriol, then waſh the precipitated ſulphur from | to the ſourer. 45 
the ſalts, until it is perfectly edulcorated, and iree from | This wine admirably affiſts other medicines, where 
all ſmell. | _ it alone could not be depended on : thus, in the gout, 
The ſulphurs of antimony, as commonly prepared, are | it may be uſed as an alterative if joined with perſpira- 
| tives; 


ANT 


tives; in nervous diſeaſes with nervines; in leprous | 
caſes with nitre and the wood; as a diuretic, mixed 
with opiates and terebinthinates; as a diaphoretic, 
with camphor : as an expectorant, with camphor, or 
withthefetid gums, particularly thegum ammoniacum; 
as an alterant and deobſtruent, with the extract of 
hellebore, with the bark, with myrrh, &c. | 
When mixed with camphor, larger doſes may be 
taken without offending the ſtomach; and when per- 
fpiration is to be promoted, or putreſcence to be reſiſt- 
ed, it is a proper addition. | 
Huxham aſſerts it to be as 
doſes of an ounce or more. | 
As a purging medicine to be taken into the ſtomach, 
from one to two drams generally ſuffices ; but clyſter- 
wiſe an ounce and half, or two ounces are required. 
One dram or leſs is a proper doſe for a perſpirative, 
or diuretic, according as. the patient is managed for 
thoſe ends; or this doſe may be adminiſtered as an al- 
terative or deobſtruent. | 7 
It acts more powerfully than the quantity of metal 
contained in it would do by itſelf, though it does not 

10 much diſturb the conſtitution; nor is aceſcent, nor 
even acid food ſo neceſſary to be ſhuned when this 
preparation is uſed, as when the crude antimony, or 
any other of 1ts preparations are. 

As to the certainty of its ſtrength and conftancy to 
the ſame degree, a very ſmall care will aſcertain them, 
an advantage which gives it the preference to the tart. 
emet. the different parcels of which are extremely dit- 
ferent in their metallic contents. | 

It may be Projer to cautioa againſt mixing alcaline 
falts, either fixt or volatile, with'any other doſes that 
are to accompany this medicine, left they decom- 
pole it. | | e 
IANTIMONII [VIr RU]. Glaſs of antimony. 

Calcine pure crude antimony over a gentle fire to 

a grey calx, which melt in a crucible in a ſtronger 
heat. | | | 

If the heat is intenſe, it will ſucceed in about an 
hour ; but it muſt be continued, until by dipping an. 
iron rod into it, the matter will draw like glats, and is 
become traniparent. 1 Bf ERC PE, 

Calcine the antimony in a ſhallow diſh, or on a 
ſmooth flat tile placed under a chimney ; the antimony 
muſt be pure, and groſsly powdered, then ipread even- 
ly, at about the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch, not 
more. At the firſt, the fire ſhould be no greater than 
to raiſe a fume from the antimony, winch is now and 
then to be ſtirred ; when the fumes begin to decay, in- 
creaſe the heat, taking care not to raiſe it fo high as to 
melt the antimony, or to run the powder into lumps, 
in which caſe powder it again; after ſome time, make 
the veſſel red hot, and keep it in this ſtate until the 
matter will not, upon being ſtirred, fume any more: 
thus the antimony 1s reduced to a grey coloured calx, 
and is ſtill in an umform.powder. With this powder 
fill two-thirds of a crucible, : which cover with a tile, 
and place in a wind furnace; gradually increaſe the 
fire, till the calx is in perfect fuſion, and continue it 
ſo until a perfect glaſs is formed. |: 830 | 

This glaſs is chiefly prepared for making the anti- 
monial wine, and the emetic tartar, with 75 

ANTIMONII [VITRUN CER ATU]. The ce- 
rated glaſs of antimony, © © | 5 

Take of the glaſs of antimony in fine powder one 
ounce, and of bees wax one dram. Melt the wax in 


— 


ſafe an emetic as any, in 


an iron ladle, then add the powder, ſet them on a flow | 


fire, without flame, for tbe ſpace of half an hour, con- 
tinually ſtirring them with a ſpatula; then take it from 
the fire, pour it upon a piece of clean white paper, 
powder it, and keep it for uſe. 58 
The glaſs melts in the wax with a ſlow fire; when 
the whole is become nearly of the colour of Scotch 
' ſnuff, it may be removed there from. 1 n 
The ſtrength of this medicine is uncertain. It is 
milder than the glaſs, becauſe che wax hath reſtored 
ſome phlogiſton to it. | # Je y 2 


The ordinary doſe to a N hs is ten grains, 


four, and gradually increafe the quantity, is the fto< 
mach will admit. To a boy of ten years old three or 
four grains may be given. - Sickly children may begin 
with one grain, and more may be added as it is ob- 
ſcrved'tg-affe@themp 2 15 
Dr. Young of Edinburgh firſt publiſhed this in the 
Edinburgh Med. Eſſays. It is commended as a ſpeci- 
fic in dyſenteries, either with or without a fever. The 
firſt doſe ſometimes cauſes vomiting, and almoſt always 
* 3 inſtances do occur, in which a cure 
is effected without any ſickneſs or evacuation following 
upon the taking of it. If the firſt, or any other doſe, 
purge the patient ſo as to fatigue him, wait until the 
next day before another is given. Cures often follow 
upon taking one doſe; and it very rarely happens that 
five or ſix are required. E e 
Pregnant women may take it; and infants at the 
breaſt may have half a grain given to them. 
Let nothing be drank during three hours after taking 
it, except a diſpoſition to vomit requires it, and then 
give water-gryels 140.7) ²m̃m̃ẽůmi m 1 : 
In diarrhceas alſo, and in colic pains from viſcidi- 
ties in the inteſtines, it is a ſafer and better method of 
cure than the uſual ones. In uterine hæmorrhages it 
hath been given and followed with the happieſt effects. 
Dr. Alſton of 'Edinburgh ſays, that if this medicine 
is made with crude antimony, it is more ſafe and 
equally effectual. If it is long kept, the wax ſeparates 
from the metallic part, and it then is too active. 
See Huxham on Antimony : alſo the Dict. of Chem. 
and Neumann's Chem. Works, in the article ANTI. 
MONY. DT TO evi: 373. by e 
ANTIMONIUS LAPIS. Some reckon the anti- 
monial ore among ſtones 2, | 7 
ANTIMORGOS. from d, againſt, and 46 og, death, 
or diſeaſe. The name of an antidote, which Myrep- 
ſus calls diatamaron, but improperly. _ iel 
ANTINEPHRITICA, from a, and veppiri, a 
pain in the kidnies. Remedies againſt ditorders of the 
kidnics. | 1 | 


ANTIPARAL 


drom. [4-4 5 | 
ANTIPERISTASIS, from aj and weolrnui, to ſur- 
round. A compreſſing on all fides, as the air preſſes. 
ANTIPHARMACUM, from dat, againtt, and 
Pai H¹“h , poiſon. An antidote, or preſervative, The 
ſame as alexipharmacum. i te 3 
ANTIPHATES. Black coral. | 
ANTIPHTHISICA, from n, againſt, and bio, 
a conſumption. Remedies againſt a conſumption. 
 ANTIPHTHISICA: TINCTURA, i. e. Tin&, 
Saturnina. | e 
ANTIPHTHORA. from at, againſt, and p63, 
corruption. A ſpecies of wolf's-bane, which refiſts 
corruption. bois | ae | 
ANTIPH „ from a, againſt, and vs 
to blow. Remedies againſt wind 110 e 


natives. e 1 N 
ANTIPHY SON. : Loadſtone. ? : 
-»ANTIPLEURITICUM, from «yt, againſt, and 
@>ucilic, a pleuriſy. A remedy:againſt a Pfeurify. ) 
 ANTIPODAGRICA, i. e. Antiarthritica. 
ANTIPODAGRICUM, [BALSAM UM], i. e. 
Balſ. anodynum. | e aber le ce fl 6 
ANTIPRAXIA, from 2, againſt, and npazou 
to work. A (contrariety of fanSions 'and tempera- 
ments in different parts, and was uſed by the ancients 
to expreſs the variety of concurring, and often con- 
trary ſymptoms. I nt EAST ne 200 af 
 ANTIYYRETICON\, i. e. Antipyreton. | 
| ANTIPYRETON., fromm, againſt, and mupers;, 


CV an ©? 


a fever. A remedy againſt a fever, called alſo anti- 


pyreuticon and antipyreticon. 


— 


— 


but ſome give twenty; but they 


gin with three or | 


„ ANTI. 


EI S143: 


ANTIGUARTANARIUM, or Antiquartium. A 
medicine againſt a quartan. indes Ht}; 
ANTIQUI MORBI, Old or inveterate diſeaſes; or 
chronical diſeaſes. 7 ker a6 
A ARTIUM. A remedy againſt an agu. 
ANTIRRHINUM,” alfo called caput vituli, os leonis, 
TINY lychnis ſylveſtris, ſnap-dragon, and calf's 
ut. F-. Th ; ; 
The ſtalk and the leaves reſemble thoſe of pimpernel, 
the flowers are purple, and like thoſe of the ſtockgilly- 
flower, but ſmaller, whence it is called lychnis ſylveſtris. 
Its fruit reſembles a calf's ſnout, and is of a carnation 
colour. It grows in fields and fandy places. 575 
There are many ſpecies, but all have prickly mouths, 
whence Columella calls it ſæva leonis ora, 400 
A decoction is ſaid to be uſeful in the jaundice, but it 
is chiefly uſed as a charm. — wt 
worm. 'The ſame as anthelminthica. PINE 
* ANTISCORBUTICA. Medicines againſt the Tcurvy. 
ANTISCORBUTICUS, (Cox TSX) i- e. Cortex 
Winteranus. | 7: | 
ANTISCORODON, from «vi, againſt, and  axopodey, 
garlic. A large ſpecies of garlic, called alſo allium ulpi- 


cum. 

 ANTISEPTICA, Antiſeptics, from a, againſt, and 
Du wund, ſeptics, or putrifiers. Such things as reſiſt pu- 
treſaction. Called alſo putrefacientia. 
A due vigour in the circulation of the blood, is the 


great natural antiſeptic in all living animals; and when- 


ever a putrid tendency is manifeſt in the conſtitution, a 


proportionable degree of languor and dejectedneſs alſo is 


ſeen in the affected perſon; and though the pulſe may be 
quick, it is weaker am weaker in proportion as the de- 


gree of putreſcency advances in the habit. Hence nitre, 
and whatever elſe that is antiſeptic, when applied to in- 


animate matter, if it leſſens the vis vitæ, is not antiſeptic 
in the living ſubject. But cordials, and whatever invi- 
gorates the ſolids, by increaſing the vital heat, are proper- 
ly antiputreſcent, and what alone relief can be obtained 


by in putrid diſeaſes. | 


Alcaline ſalts and acids, when alone, reſiſt putrefaCtion 


more than when by mixture they are formed into neutral 


falts ; hence the ſpirit. mendereri is 
the ſal vol. c. e. 8 \ 1.1 1." 
The mixture of acid with bitter, or aſtringent, increaſes 
their reſpective antiſeptic property: yea they are doubly 
antiſeptic to what they are when ſeparately employed. 
The mineral acids, though they reſiſt putrefaction, yet 
are not to be adminiſtered before being dulcified by diſtil- 
lation with ſpirit of wine; f#otherwiſe they coagulate ; 
therefore the vegetable acids, or the dulcified mineral ones, 
ſuch as the ſp. nitre D. ſp. vitrioli dulc. or ſp. febrif. Di. 


A antiſeptic as 


Clutton ſhould be preferred. | 


Wine, camphor, flowers of camomile, the bark, and 
antimonial wine, are among the firſt of the antifeptic tribe 
of medicines ;. to theſe add the warm perſpiratives and 
fixed air. | e nn 

See Dr. Macbride's Eſſay on the reſpective powers, &c 


of Antiſeptics ; and fee Remarks on Mr. Alexander's Ef- | 


ſays on the Treatment of putrid Diſeaſes. 
ANTISPASIS, from ai, againſt, and ozaw, to draw. 
A revulſion, The turning the courſe-of the humours 
whilſt they are actually in motion. The doQtrine of re- 
vulſion is the invention of Hippocrates. 
ANTtSPASMODICUM, from aid, againſt, and ora 
wg, a con vulſion. A remedy againſt convulſions. Some 
medicines remove ſpaſms by immediate contact, as aſſes 
milk, cream, oil of almonds, &c. others by repelling 
animal heat, as the gas ſulphuris, nitre, ſal ammoniac, &c. 
and where the ſtrictures are produced by inanation, or 
defective vital heat, ſpaſms are removed by thoſe means 
that reſtore the vis vit, ſuch as valerian, caſtor, muſk, 


C. . ; . 1. £4 | \ FEI 

Opium, balſam. Peruv. and the eſſential oils of many 
vegetables, -are the moſt powerful of this kind of medi- 
cines. Opium for its immediate effects excels ;. balſ. of 
Peru. in many. inſtances :produces more laſting benefit 
than opium, and indeed it ſametimes ſucceeds where opium 
hack failed; the effential oils differ as antiſpaſmodics lrom 


opium, in this, they at more upon a particular part than 


ces; the latter muſcles are termed levatores ani. 
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the ſyſtem in general, and have no ſoporific effect. 

ANTISPASTICON. A general eptthet for any me- 
dicine that works by way of revulſion. | 

ANTISPODA, from r, inſtead; of, and 73%, 
putty. Subſtitutes for putty. TL 

ANTISTERNON, from ri, againſt or oppoſite to, 
and rypvoy, the ſternum. The back is fo called, becauſe 
it is oppoſite to the breaſt bone. | 

ANTITASIS, from ay, againſt, and reibe, to extend. 
A contra-extenſion. 8 14 

ANTITHENAR, from ail, againſt, and berap, the 
palm of the hand. See ApDUCTOR AD INDICEM. 

Dr. Hunter applies this name to a muſcle of the foot, 
and ſays it ariſes from the os cuneiforme, and is inſerted 
into the external ſeſamoid bone. 

ANTITHORA, i. e. Anthora. 

ANTITRAGUS, from cul againſt, and Tc ycg, the 
thick part of the anthelix. See AN THELIx, and TRA. 
Gus. | EDT 
ANTITRAGUS. The name of a muſcle which acts 
only on the cartilage of the ear. See AURICULA. 

ANTITYPUS. See Renitsvs. phe hs 

ANTIVENEREA: Medicines againſt the lues vene- 
rea. 

ANTIVENEREALIS [Aqua PRESERVATIVA}. It is 
a ſolution of cauſtic alcali in water, to be injected up the 
urethra in men, and the vagina in women, and with 
which to waſh the parts after coition. 2 
ANTONII SANCTI IGNIS. St. Anthony's fire. See 
ER VYSIPEL As. OP 

ANTONIUS MUSA. See Musa. 

AN TOPHYLLON, or Antophyllus. The 
ryophyllus, or the large full grown ones. | 

ANTRAYX, i. e. Anthrax. ET. 

AN T RISCUS, called alſo chærophyllum ſylv. cerefo- 
lium ſylv. apium ſylv. and daucus ſepianius. 

It is a plant which reſembles hemlock or chervil; but it 
is of little uſe in medicine. | | 

AN TRUM BUCCINOSUM. The cochlea or laby- 
rinth of the ear. | 5 

ANTRUM GENE, i. e. Antrum Highmorianum. 
Highmore boaſts of the diſcovery of this part; but Caſle- 
rius takes notice of it before him under the firſt name. 


male ca- 


ANTRUM HIGHMORIANUM MAGNUM, call- 


ed alſo antrum genæ, and ſinus maxillaris. 
All the body of the upper jaw- bone is hollow, and its 
cavity forms this antrum; each hath a winding paſſage 


into the noſtril, of the fide on which it lies: this cavity 


and the ſockets of the teeth are often divided by the inter- 
poſition of only a very thin bony plate. The membrane 
which lines this cavity is ſometimes inflamed, and matte: 
forming there is diſcharged by drawing one of the dentes 
molares. See ABsCEss in the antrum Highmorianum. 
ANTYLION. The name of an altringent uſed by 


| P. Agineta. 


AN TYLLUS, or Antillus. The name of an antient but 
famous ſurgeon ; he is probably the ſame as Antilis, 6: 
„ ͤöĩ.ĩ⸗¶·¶ HEE be. : | 

ANUCAR. Borax. | 

ANUS. In botany, ſignifies the poſterior opening of 
a monopetalous flower. | 

ANUS. In anatomy, is the loweſt part of the inteſti- 
num rectum, commonly called the fundament, The ex- 
tremity of the rectum contracts into a narrow orifice, the 
ſides of which are diſpofed in cloſe folds: it hath ſeveral 


; muſcles belonging to it, ſome of which ſurround it as 


ſphincters; the reſt are broad and fleſhy planes inſerted 
in it, and which likewiſe being inſerted into other parts, 
ſuſtain it in its natural ſituation, and reſtore thereto, when 
it is diſturbed by the force neceffary for excluding the fæ- 
Two li- 
gaments belong ta the anus, viz. the ligamentum cutane- 


um oſſis coccygis, and the ligamentum pubis interoſſeum. 
The nerves of the anus and its muſcles are from the gan- 


glions of the plexus hypogaſtricus, the inferior rope of 
both the ſympathetici maximi, and the common arch of 
the extremities of both ropes. The margin or edge of the 
anus is formed: by the union of the ſkin and epidermis, 
with the internal goat of the inteſtinum reQum. This 
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part is extremely vaſcular, hence the troubleſome hæmor- 
rhage when the operation 1s performed for the fiſtula in 
this part. | 

The anus is ſubject to many diſorders, and they are ge- 
nerally ſomewhat difficult of cure, becauſe of the irritabi 
lity of the part, which ſubjects it to receive freſh injury 
from many accidents ; Atius obſerves that aſtringents are 
acrid, and the ſenſibility of the anus cannot bear them; 
alſo that aſtringents that are not acrid, ſuch as metals, 
ſhould be applied here. On the diſeaſes of this part, ſee 
Etius, Celſus, P. Mgineta, Turner, Heiſter, and Wiſe- 
man. 7 


The Anus imperſorated. 


Sometimes children are born with a membrance acroſs 
the anus, which obſtructs the ejection of the excrements. 
If the ſituation of the anus cannot be diſcovered, by rea- 
{on of the thickneſs of the ſuperfluous ſubſtance which 
cloſes it up, a cure cannot be expected; for much, if not 
the whole rectum is cloſed up or wanting. If the caſe ad- 


mits of a cure, the ſituation of the anus will be ſeen by a 


prominence, or by a little hollow. 

The child being held conveniently, make a perforation 
through the obſtructed part with a double-edged knife, or 
a broad-ſhouldered lancet ; then wait until the feces are 
diſcharged ; after which introduce a tent rubbed with oil, 
to diſtend the aperture, and heal it without its cloſing again 
in any degree, | | 

Saviard, in his Obſ. 3, gives an inſtance of a child that 
was ſaved by a puncture through an imperforation of the 


thickneſs of three fingers breadth. See Heiſter's Surgery. 


ANXIETAS. Anxiety. See ALVSMos. 
ANYDRION. A ſpecies of ſelanum. Cleo 
ANYPEUTHYNA. In medicine this ſignifies events 
that cannot be charged on the phylician, nor render him 
accountable for them. „„ ö 
AORTA. According to Fœſius, but without a ſolid 
reaſon, this word is applied to the lobes of the lungs. 
AORTA. The name of the great artery proceeding 
from the left ventricle of the heart, of which all other 
arteries, except the pulmonary, are but the branches. 
From the heart it extends itſelf, by its various branches, 
to the moſt diſtant parts of the body. Each of the divi- 
tons and ſubdiviſions of the aorta receive different names, 
e. g. the aorta gives riſe to the carotid and the ſubclavian 


arteries, the branches of theſe again receive other names, 


&c. Theſe branches are in pairs, except the cceliaca, the 
two meſentericæ, ſome of the œſophageæ, the bronchialis, 
and ſometimes the ſacræ. | 

The beginning of the aorta is furniſhed with ſemi-lunar 
valves, as the pulmonary artery is, and the fame triangular 


bodies to cloſe up the little fpace left by the valves. It is 


larger in women than in men. It is called the aſcending 
aorta, from the heart ſo far as it goes upwards; and de- 
ſcending, from the curvature to the os ſacrum, where it 
terminates in the iliacs. The, deſcending aorta is divided 
into the ſuperior, which reaches from the curvature to the 
diaphragm, and the inferior, which extends thence to the 
bifurcation, where the iliacs begin. 5 

The aorta goes out from the baſis of the heart, nearly 
oppolite to the fourth vertebra of the back, and aſcends 
obliquely (with reſpect to the body) from the leſt to the 
right fide, and from beſore backwards; then bends o- 
bliquely from the right to the left ſide, and from before 
backwards, reaching as high as the ſecond vertebra of the 
back, from whence it runs down again in the ſame direc- 
tion, forming an oblique arch ; from thence it deſcends in 
direct courſe along the anterior part of the vertebræ, all 
the way to the os ſacrum, lying a little towards the left 
hand, and there terminates in its two ſubordinate branches 
in the illiacæ. 

The aorta aſcendens is principally diſtributed to the 
thorax, head, and upper extremities: the ſuperior por- 
tion of the aorta deſcendens furniſhes the reſt of the tho- 
rax : the inferior portion furniſhes the abdomen and the 
lower extremities. | 

To conceive more diſtinctly of the general courſe of the 
arteries, or of the particular courſe of any individual alone, 
a view of the figure of the arteries will greatly aſſiſt. 


9. | 


APE 


The aorta is ſubject to many diſorders, as inſlamma- 


tion, ulcers, polypuſes, aneuriſms, oſſification, &c. 


AOVARA. A fruit about the ſize of an hen's egg, 
many of them are included in one pod: it is the produce 
of a kind of palm-tree which grows in Africa and the 
Eaſt-Indies. . The kernel of this fruit is white; to the 
taſte it reſembles cheeſe: it is of an aſtringent quality, 
and when preſſed an oil is forced out which is very much 
like palm-oll. 

APALACHINE GALLIS, 1. e. Caſſine. 

APALLAGE, from awaxaacow, to change. Hippo- 
crates means by it ſuch a change as implies deliverance 
from a diſcaſe. | 

APANCHOMENOl, from ax, to ſtrangle. Stran- 

led. e 
f APAN THISMUS. A ſcarcely perceptible line, pro- 
perly in painting, to which Galen reſembles the ſmall ca- 
pillary veins. | 

APAN THROPIAT, from àwo, from, and aypumr , a 
man. An averſion to company, or love of ſolitude. 

APARACHY TUM VINUM. Wine not mixed with 
ſea-water. | 

APARAQUA. A ſpecies of briony growing in Braſil. 

APAREGORETOS, from a, neg. and wapnyoptw, to 
comfort, mitigate ; what aftords comfort, or relief. 

APARINE, called alſo philanthropus, ampelocarpus, 
omphalocarpus, ixus, aſparine, gratterona, goole- graſs, 
clivers, and cleaver's bees. | 

It is a lender rough annual plant; it {ſpreads upon 
buſhes, and {ticks to whatever it touches. The ſtalks are 
ſquare, brittle, and jointed ; the leaves are oblong and 
narrow; the flowers are white and followed by little round 
burs. | SED | | | 

An extract made of its juice is poſſeſſed of a pungent. 
ſaline bitterneſs. The freſh juice in doſes of two or three 
ounces is diuretic. It is belt it gathered when half grown. 

APARINE. A name of the lentibularia minor. 

APARINE LATIFOLIA, i. e. Aſperula. 

APAR I HROSIs, 1. e. Abarticulatio. | | 

APATHES, from a, neg. and @abo, an affection or paſ- 
ſion. Such as ſeem to be void of human paiſions. This 
temper is alſo carried to that inflexible ſterneſs which ex- 
tinguiſhes the affections of humanity, and as was in- 
ſtanced in Diogenes the Cynic, and Timon, | 

APATHIA, Apathy. Such an inſenſible temper as 
is deſcribed in the word apathes. 

APECHEMA, from dw, and nx, a ſound. Proper- 
ly a reſounding, or the repercuſhon of the ſound ; but in 
a medical ſenſe it ſignifies a contra- fiſſure. 

APEIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. A tree growing in Bra- 
ſil, whoſe wood ſerves for'making boats, &c. but in me- 
dicine no part of it is uſed. Rau Hiſt. Plant. 

APEIROT, from a, neg. and veiga, an experiment. 
Unexperienced, unaccuſtomed. 

APELLA, Galen gives this name to all whoſe pre. 
puce, either through diſeaſe, ſection, or otherwiſe, will 
not cover the glans. | 

APELLIDES. A famous engineer, who with Archi- 
medes Jays claim to the invention of a machine for launch- 
ing of ſhips; the model of which the ancient ſurgeans imi- 
tated in contriving a machine for reſtoring fractures and 
luxations, which, becauſe it was worked by three cords, 
they called it triſpaſtrum Apellidis, ſeu Archimedis, 

APEN. A fort of bread made with the juice of the 
ambalam-tree and rice in India, 

APENSALUS. A veſſel with a narrow neck to hold oil. 

APEPSIA. indigeſtion. From a, neg. and wewlu, 
to digeſt. | 

Abitemiouſneſs and exceſs are alike cauſes of indigeſ- 
tion. An over diſtenſion of the ſtomach may in ſome 
meaſure injure its proper tone; and long faſting by in- 
ducing a bad quality in the juices ſecerned into the ſto- 
mach, renders it feeble, and generates wind. Hard 
drinking, and any of the cauſes of an anorexy alſo injure 
digeſtion, | | | 

Little need be added in order to the cure, for the treat- 
ment of the anorexy is the fame as is required in this caſe, 
to which therefore the reader is referred. | 

The columbo root, not mentioned in the article Ano- 
a particularly uſeful when the ſtomach is languid, 

b | the 


the appetite defective, digeſtion with difficulty carried on, 
or when a nauſea with flatulence attends. It may be giv- 
en in ſubſtance with any grateful aromatic, or infuſed in 
Madeira wine, now and then interpoſing gentle doſes of 
the tincture of rhubarb. In caſe of a defective bile, make 
pills of this root with a ſoft extraCt of ox's gall. 

A mixture of muſtard ſeed with the columbo root is of 
admirable utility in complaints of this kind; particularly 
where acidity and flatulence prevail much in the prime 
Vie, ; | 

The Bath waters, aſſiſted with warm nervines and cor- 
roborants, are not to be omitted, when eircumſtances ad- 
mit of their uſe. | 

| on Percival's Eſſays in the Reflections on Exper. 4, 5, 
and 6. | 

APEP TON. Crude or indigeſted. 

APER. The boar. See Porcus. 
tooth. See DEns APR. 

APERIENS. Aperient. The fame as deobſtruens. 

APERIENS PALPEBRAM RECTUS. A muſcle of 
the eye-lid, thus named from its ſtreight'progreſsand uſe. 
It is the ſame with the levator palpebræ ſuperioris. 

APERISTATON, from a, neg. and mepiraoy, af- 
fliction and danger. An epithet in Galen for an ulcer 

that is neither troubleſome nor dangerous. 

APERRIT'TOS, from a, neg. and eprrlog, redun- 
dant. Such aliment as generates but little excrement. 
The oppoſite quality is called perittomaticos. | 

APERTUS. It is uſed for exulceratus, as in ſaying an 
open cancer, &c. in which caſes the tumour is become 
ulcerated. ; 2 

APES. Bees. | | 

If they are dried and powdered they are ſomewhat diu- 
retic ; but their chief uſe is for the preparing of honey and 
WAX. 

Bees collect the farina fæcundans from the apices of the 
flowers, and eat it; they receive nouriſhment from it, 
then caſt it up and mould it into wax: art hath been exer- 
ciſed to make wax of this powder, but in vain; it is only 

the ſtomach of the bee that can effect it. 


Alſo the boar's 


The belly of the bee is inwardly divided into four parts, | 


containing the inteſtines, the bag of honey, the bag of 
poiſon, and the ſting. The bag of honey is tranſparent 
as cryſtal, and is emptied at proper times into the cells 
of the comb, for the maintenance of the community dur- 
ing the winter. | 

APETALI. So Tournefort names the 15th claſs of 
vegetables. See apetalous flowers under the article FLos. 

APEUTHYSMENOS, from «ds, ſtrait. 
the inteſtinum rectum. 

APHACA. Yellow vetchling. 

APHACA ANGUSIIORIS FOLII. 
dandelion. 

APHAREMA. See ALIcA. 


A ſpecies of 


APHARESIS, from &paiplu, to take away. To take | 


away any ſuperfluous thing in a medical way. 

APHASIOMENOS, from dag, to handle. Hippo- 
crates often applies this word to the touch of the pudenda, 
in order to diſcover diforders of theſe parts. It is the fame 

as tactus. | 
APHEBRIOC. Sulphur. 

APHELICEST EROS, of am 

outh. One paſt the flower of age. 

APHEPSEMA, from tv, to boil. A decoCtion. 

APHESIS, from «ginu:, to remit. Hippocrates gene- 
rally ſignifies the remiſſion or ſolution of a diſeaſe by this 
word. 

APHILAN THROPIA, from a, neg. and g1nartounia, 
the love of mankind. The firſt degree of melancholy, 
when a perſon hates ſociety, and delights in ſolitude. 

APHLEGMANTON, from a, neg. and @atyua, 
phlegm. Void of phlegm. | | 

APHONI. So Hippocrates calls thoſe who labour un- 
der a charos. 

APHONIA. A name of the catalepſis. 5 

— APHONIA, from a, the part. priv. and gn, a voice. 
One who hath loſt his voice. See Ax Au pos. 
Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs thoſe who with 
the loſs of voice loſe all voluntary motion ; a3 in epilep- 
ſeys, apoplexies, a ſyncope, &c. 


„ from, and namia, 


A name of | 


A BH 


lf one of the recurrent nerves, which are formed by the 
par vagum and the nervus acceſſorius, and reach the la- 
rynx, is cut, the perſon is capable of only as it were a half 
pronunciation; but if both are cut, the ſpeech and voice 
are both loſt. The loſs of ſpeech happen«ng in hyſteric 
patients is alſo called aphonia; but more properly that loſs 
of ſpeech is thus named which depends on ſome fault of the 
tongue, | 

Seeing that the motion of any part is deſtroyet or leſ- 
ſened at leaſt by the interception of the nerv. us fluid in 
its paſſage there, and that the nerves deſtined ſor the mo- 
tion of the tongue, ariſe principally from the {ſth pair, 
It appears that the ſeat of this diſorder is in the ſaid fifth 
pair of nerves, and that the immediate cauſe, is a diminu- 
tion or total obſtruction of the nervous fluid through them, 
Hence, a palſy of the tongue, which is either antecedent 
or ſubſequent to hemiplectic or apopleCtic diſorders, de- 
mand our utmoſt attention. 8 

If an aphonia appears alone, it generally beſpeiks an 
approaching hemiplexy or apoplexy ; but if it ſucceed 
theſe diforders, and is complicated with a weak memory, 
and a fluggiſhneſs of the mental powers, it threatens their 
return. That aphony uſually terminates the beſt, which 
proceeds from a ſtagnation of ſerous humours compreſſiug 
the branches of the fifth pair of nerves, which run to the 
tongue; but it is no leſs afflictive to the patient, and is 
very obſtinate of cure. 5 

Other cauſes of this diſorder are, the ſtriking in of 
eruptions on the ſkin, a congeſtion of blood in the fauces 
and tongue, obſtructed periodical evacuations in plethoric 
habits, ſpaſmodic affeCtions, worms, a crumb of bread 
falling into the larynx, fear, too free a uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors; allo whatever deſtroys the ligaments which go 
from the arytznoid to the thyroid cartilages, will deſtroy 
the voice. „ 

The prognoſtics vary according to the cauſe or cauſes. 
That ſpecies which is owing immediately to ſpaſms, ſoon 
gives way in the removal of them. If a palſy of the 
tongue is the cauſe, it is very apt to return, if relieved, 
but often continues incurable. ET 

In order to the cure, endeavour firſt to remove what- 
ever obſtructs the influx of the nervous fluid into the 
tongue ; and ſecondly to ſtrengthen the weak parts. 
Theſe general intentions, in all caſes, being regarded, the 
particular cauſes muſt be removed as follows. 

If worms are the cauſe, antiſpaſmodics give preſent re- 
lief, but the cure depends on the deſtruction of theſe 
vermin. 

In caſe of a congeſtion of blood about the head, bleeding 
and nitrous antiſpaſmodics are to be uſed. 

That ſpecies of aphony which remains aſter the ſhock 
of an hemiplexy or apoplexy, requires bliſters to be ap- 
plied to the nape of the neck; other means are rarely ef- 
fectual. | | | 

If ſpaſmodic conſtrictions about the fauces and tongue 
are the cauſe, external paregorics ate of the greateſt ſer- 
vice, anodyne antiſpaſmodics may be laid under the 
tongue, and the feet bathed in warm water ; carminative 
clyſters alſo are uſeful. 

When a palſy of the tongue produces this complaint, 
evacuations, according to the patient's habit, muſt be made, 
and warm nervous medicines muſt he externally applied, 
and internally adminiſtered ; bliſters alſo ſnould be placed 
between the ſhoulders. | | 

In caſe of repelled cuticular eruptions, ſudorifics ſhould 
be given, and the patient's drink ſhould be warm. The 
ſp. C. C. ſuccm. or the vin antim. may be mixed 
with balf. traumat. or with the balſ. peru. and given, at 
proper diſtances of time, in the patient's drink, or on a 
lump of ſugar, | 

Sometimes the ſerum flows ſo rapidly to the fauces and 
adjacent parts, in a ſali vation, as to deprive the patient of 
all power to ſpeak ; in this caſe diaphoretics and laxatives, 
with a forbearance of all mercurials, are the ſpeedieſt re- 
medies. 

APHORISMUS, from 429:%, to ſeparate or diſtin- 
| guiſh. A ſhort ſentence, briefly expreſſing the properties 
of a thing ; or which ſerveth as a maxim, or principle, to 


1 and phyſic. 


guide a man to any knowledge, eſpeciaily in philoſophy 
APHORME, 


ATH 


APHORME, of «0, from gu, a motive. Hippo- 


_ diſeaſe, by a ſort of metaphor ; for this word hath relation 

to human actions, and their motives. 

APHRAINON, from à neg. and 9pores, ta be wiſe. 
One who hath loſt the uſe of this reaſon. 

APHRODES, from ., froth. Spumous or frothy. 
Hippocrates applies this word to the blood and excrements. 

APHRODISIA, from porn, Venus. Venereal com- 
merce. Some expreſs by this word the age of puberty, 
or the venereal age. 

APHRODISIASMUS, i. e. Aphrodiſia. 

APHRODISIAS TT ICON CLIDION. A troch, fo 
called by Galen; it was uſed againſt ſpitting of blood and 
dyſenteries : P. Ægineta ſpeaks of its being made of ba- 
lauſtines, rhubarb, opium, and other aſtringents. 

APHRODISLUS MORBUS, i. e. Lues venerea, 

APARODITARIUM. A powder recommended by 
P. Ægineta for hollow ulcers. 


APHROGALA, from zs, froth, and yaaa, milk. | 


No writer hath deſcribed this, but what the Romans uſed 
under this name, ſeems to be ſomething like what we call 
ſyllabub. | | 

APHROLITRUM, i. e. Aphronitrum. 

APHRON. A wild kind of poppy. Alſo the name 
of a cephalic plaiſter deſcribed by Atius in his Tetrabib. 
4 ſerm. iii. cap. 13. 1. 

APHRONITRUM, from 25 &, ſpume, and virfov, ni- 
tre. Spume of nitre. Salts formed of the vitriolic acid, 
and a terrene or gypſeo calcareous element are thus called. 
It is a name alſo of the natron. 

APHROSCORODON, from «sg, ſpume or froth. 
It is a large ſpecies of garlic, called alſo allium ulpicum; 
and hath the above name, becauſe, when beat with vine- 
gar, it generates much froth. | 

APHRO3SELENGO)S, from oeaym, the moon. A pre- 
cious ſtone, otherwiſe called ſelenites, from its repreſent- 
ing the moon as it were in a glaſs. | 

APHROSYNE, from d wy, filly, folly, or dotage. 

APHT HA, called alſo by Celſus ſerpentia oris ulcera, 
(ſpreading ulcers in the mouth) and in England the 
thruſh. 15 

This diſorder appears in white ſpecks upon the tongue, 
and the back part of the palate in children; theſe ſpecks 
gradually ſpread all over the inſide of the mouth, and from 
thence all the way through the ſtomach and inteſtines : 
the ſize of theſe ſpecks increaſe as the violence of other 
ſymptoms are increaſed ; and they are then more yellow, 
or of other more unfavourable colours. | 

Dr. Hunter ſays, that theſe white ſpecks are inflamma- 
_ tory exudations, and not ulcers; which ſeems to be con- 
firmed by their falling off, and being ſucceeded by other 
thicker ones, which falling off alſo, are again ſucceeded 
by others, &c. | 

Sometimes no other ſymptoms attend, but more fre- 
quently they are the reſult of inward fits, and are accom - 
panied with ſour belchings, gripes, diarrhœas, fever, or 
ſoreneſs of the mouth. | 

The black thruſh rarely occurs ; when it does, it is al- 
ways a putrid ſymptom, not an original diſeaſe. 

Infants are the molt frequent ſubjects of this diforder, 
and amongſt them, thoſe fed by the hand more than thoſe 


that have the breaſt, In adults, they are often accompa- 


nied with miliary eruptions. 
Hippocrates ſpeaks of aphthæ of the pudendæ of preg- 
nant women, and of aphthæ of the aſpera arteria. 


Celſus obſerves that aphthæ are moſt dangerous in in- 


fants; and Boerhaave ſays, in adults they are frequent in 
acute diſeaſes, and are then attended with inflammation of 
ſome of the viſcera. The more they ſpread the danger is 
increaſed in all caſes. 

In adults, the aphthæ in the mouth are diſtinguiſhed 
from the ulcerations in the angina gangrena, by the white- 
nels of the ſloughs, by the edges not being red and angry, 
and by there not being a ſhining redneſs all over the fau- 
ces, 822 other ſymptoms that uſually attend this ſort of 
quinſy. | | 

If the cure is-not ſoon effected in children, the contents 
of the bowels become more acrid, and produce vomitings, 
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| ſour and curdled ſtools, griping in the bowels; convul- 
crates: expreſſes, . by this word, whatever gave riſe to a | 7 


lions, and often death. 

Firſt cleanſe their ſtomach and bowels, with as much 
of the following mixture as will operate, both upward an 
downward. | 

R manna calab, 3ſs. aq. purz. 3 ii. f. ſolutio. colatutæ 
adde vin. antim. gut. xx. m. detur. cochl. mediocr. vel. 
pro renata. 

If the child 1s coſtive due attention muſt be had thereto. 

The belt topical applicatian is as follows: 


F R borax opt. ſubtiliſs. pulv. 3 ſs. mel. Britan. 5 i. m. f. 
itus. 

In ſeverer caſes double this quantity of the borax may be 
added in this litus. Which ever of them are uſed, a ſmall 
tea ſpoonful ſhould be rubbed well about the mouth, and 
then gradually ſwallowed once in an hour or two. 

If after the removal of the ſpecks the mouth is very ſore, 
let a thin ſolution of the gum. tragac. in roſe water, be fre- 
quently held in the mouth. 

As a purge in this diſorder, when infants are the ſub- 
jects, Dr. Canvane extols the ol. ricioi. and at the inter- 
vals of purging, he ſays, that much relief is obtained by 
giving the ipecacuhana as a perſpirative. 

That ſevere degree of the thruth which is ſo frequent 
in the Weſt-Indies, requires the application of perpetual 


and in this caſe much relief is given to the patient by a due 
uſe of a proper detergent. | 

R borax opt. ſubtil. pulv. 3 ili. mel. roſar. 3 ii. ſp. vitr. 
ten. 3 li. m. f. litus. ut ſupra utend. 

See Celſus, Aretæus, Oribaſius, Actuarius, Hoffman 
Med. Rat. Syſt. Boerhaave, Blackrie's Diſquiſition on 
Solvents of the Stone, Canvane's Diff. on the Ol, Palm. 
Chriſti. Hillary on the Diſorders of Barbadoes. 

APHYA. The name of a ſmall fiſh, called alſo Apua. 

APHYLLANTES ANGUILLARE. A fort of daiſy. 
Raii Hiſt. | 


APHYLLANTES MONSPEL. A ſpecies of caryo- 
hyllus. 8 
I APHYLLON, 1. e. Orobanitre. | | 
APHY'TACORES. A ſort of trees, ſaid by Pliny to 
produce amber, ſee lib. xxxi. cap. 2. Gas 
APIASTER, The bird called the bee-eater. See al- 
ſo Merops. ER 5 
APIAUSTRUM. Baum. | 
APICES, of Apex, a top or point. In botany they 
are the ſummits, or thoſe bodies which hang upon the 


flowers, and contain the prolific powder, which is analo- 
gous to the male ſperm of animals. | 

APIITES, 1. e. Apites verum. 

APINEL. A root which is met with in ſome of the 
American iſlands; it is called by the natives yabacani. 
Its name Apinel, was that of a captain of horſe, who firſt 
made the Europeans acquainted with it. If, with a rod, 
a piece of this root is put into the mouth of a ſerpent, it 
is ſoon deſtroyed. If a perſon chews it, and rubs his hands 
and feet with it, the ſerpents ſhun him, nay if he takes 
the ſerpent it cannot hurt him. See Hiſt. de PAcad. Roy 
an. 1724. 7 | Pl 

APIOS. The pear-tree. | 

APIOS, Round knobbed rooted ſpurge. 

APITES, or Apites vinum, from ani», the pear-tree, 
The wine of pears, or perry. Its virtues are much the 
ſame as thoſe of cyder. | 

APIUM. Smallage. 


Miller enumerates thirteen ſpecies. 


about the edges ; the ſeeds are ſmall, oval, plano-convex, 
ſurrowed, ot a pale brown, or aſh-colour ; the root long, 
about the thickneſs of a finger, with a number of fibres 
of a pale yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and white with- 
in. It is biennial, flowers in Auguſt, grows wild in 11- 
vulets and watery places, and is frequently cultivated in 
gardens. | | | 
The cicuta aquatica, growing naturally in the ſame 
places, may be miſtaken for it; but is thus diſtinguiſhed : 
the leaves of this cicuta are deeply divided, quite to the 
pedicle, 


bliſters, which ſhould be kept open with the ungt. veſic. 


chives or threads which generally ſurround the pointals of 


It is an umbelliferous plant, with bright green-winged 
leaves, cut ſlightly into three winged portions, ſerrated” 
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pedicle, into three long narrow ſharp-pointed ſegments Y 
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APOBAMMA. The fame as embamma, as light tinc» 


whereas thoſe of ſmallage are only ſlightly cut into three 
roundiſh obtuſe ones. | 

The freſh roots of ſmallage, when produced in their 
native watery places, partake in ſome degree of the quality 
of thoſe of hemlock, have an unpleaſant ſmell, and bit- 
teriſh acrid taſte ; but by drying they loſe the greateſt part 
of their ill flavour, and become ſweetiſh ; they are ape- 
rient and diurętic, but the ſeeds are to be preferred 
in all medical purpoſes, and are good carminatives: 
in diſtillation thefe ſeeds yield an eſſential oil, and they 
give out their virtue to ſp. vini. rect. ſo compleatly, as, 
on evaporation, to leave an excellent extract. 

The apium is alſo called eleoſelinum, heleoſelinum, 
paludapium, apium paluſtre, apium dulce, and celeri ita- 
lorum. | FELT 

By culture this plant hath been improved, and 1s the 
cellery of our gardens, called alſo apium ſativum; in this 
ſtate the roots have an agreeable warm ſweetiſh taſte, 
without any of the ill flavour of the original ſmallage : 
but Ray obſerves, that if neglected, it degenerates into 
its firſt diſagreeable ſtate. However, as by culture, this 
plant is improved for the table, it 1s rendered leſs power- 
ful as a medicine. | 

Heleoſelinum, or marſh ſmallage. This is a larger 
ſort, growing alfo in watery places, of the ſame nature as 
the cellery. BO 

Oreoſelinum, mountain parſſey. It grows on rocky 

places, and reſembles the Macedonian parſley. 
Hippoſelinum, alſo called oluſatrum, grielum, agrioſe- 
linum, and Smyrnium. It is a large kind of apium whoſe 
roots are white like thoſe of cellery, and are eaten like 
them. | 

Apium Pyreniacum thapſiæ, called alſo ſeſeli Pyren. 
thaps, ſelinum Pyren. mountain parſley, or the ſecond 
baſtacd turbith. It grows on the Pyreneans, but is of no 
rote in medicine. | CEE 

Bunium, alſo called daucus petroſelini vel coriandri 
folio; ſaxifraga montena minor, wild parſley. It grows in 
ſtoney places, and is ſomewhat warming and diuretic. 

Selinum montanum, called alſo apium peregrinum, 
viſnaga minor, ſelinum peregrinum, daucus peregrinus, 
ftone parſley, It hath nothing remarkably different in its 
medicinal powers from the common parſley, 

Apium hortenſe, called alſo petroſelinum vulg. apium, 
ſelinum, garden parſley. It is too well known to need 
deſcription. The roots are diuretic, and are beſt in a de- 
coction, which ſhould be drank plentifully. Diſtilled 
with water a ſmall portion of eſſential oil is obtained; 
ip. vini. R. extracts the whole of their virtues, and after 
evaporation leaves a good extract. 'The leaves are warmer 
than the roots, and afford more eſſential oil; but the 
ſeeds are the beſt part of the plant, they are warming, 
carminative, bitter, and diuretic; Jþ iii. of theſe feeds yield 
about J i. of eſſential oil, the molt of which ſinks in wa- 
ter. Sp. vini. R. beſt takes up their virtues, and an ex- 
teact made therefrom loſes nothing. : 

APIUM MACEDONi{CUM. 
daucus Macedon, apium petrzum, patrapium. Macedo- 
nian parfley, We have only the ſeeds in the ſhops, which 
differ from the common ſort in being dark coloured, and 
covered with a rough hoarineſs; their virtues are ſimilar 
to, but weaker than the common fort. 

APIUM MARITIMUM DULCE SCOTIUM. A 
ſpecies of lovage. 

APIUM MONTANUM. 
above, 

APIUM PALUSTRE. A ſpecies of ſium. 

APIUM RISUS. A ſpecies of ranunculus. 

APIUM SATIVUM. Celery See above. 

APIUM SYLVESTRE. A ſpecies of myrrhus. Alſo 
a name of the antriſcus. 

APIUM SYLVESTRE LACTEO SUCCO TUR. 
GENS. Milky parſley. See Ot LsnNITIUM. 

APIUM SYRIACUM, 1. e. Tordilium orientale. 

APLYTOS, from « neg. and Tai, to waſh. Un- 
waſhed. An epithetof wool, which is called by the La- 


Mountain parſley. See 


tins lana ſuccida. 


APNCEA. A defect of reſpiration, ſuch as happens 
in a cold, an apoplexy, &c, ; | 


and dh, a tear. 


Petroſel. Macedon, 


ture, and applied to water in which hot iron hath been 
quenched. 
APOBRASMA, Te bran of wheat, or the froth of 
the ſea. | | 
APOCAPNISMUS. To tumigate. 
APOCATASTASIS. 
a ceflation, or a ſubſiding. 
APOCATHARSIS. An expurgation. 
APOCENOSIS, i. e. Abevacuatio. 
APOCERUGMA. A declaration, that is, ſuch de- 
clarations as are thought proper to be made to the pa- 
tient refpeCting his danger. : 
APOCECAULISMENON. It is when a bone is 
broken after the manner of a ſtalk, near the joint. 
APOCHOPEMA, 1. e. Apechema. 
APOCHREMMA. The matter of ſpit hawked up. 
APOCHREMPSIS. A hawking up of ſpit. 
APOCHYLI>MA. The fame as the rob of any fruit. 
APOCHYMA The pitch which is ſcraped from ſhips, 
formerly eſteemed in medicine. | 
APOCLASMA. The ſame as abductio. | 
APOCLEISLIO. An excluſion. But Hippocrates uſes 
the word from whence it is derived to expreſs a loathing 
of food. | | 
APOCOPE, i. e. Abſciſſio. 
APOCRISIS. In Hippocrates it is the ſame as ec- 
crys. 3 7 | 
A POCRUSTICON „from amnoxpzw, to repell, An 
epithet for a remedy of a repelling and aſtringent quality. 
APOCYESIS. A birth, or bringing forth of a child. 
APOCYNON. A little bone in the left fide of a 
frog, formerly held in great eſteem. 
Alſo the name of a plant called cynanchon, pardalian- 
ches, cynomeron, cynocrambe, and dog's bane. 
I he leaves, mixed with meal, kills dogs, wolves, ſoxes, 
and panthers, and immediately affects their hips with a 
palſy. A ſpecies of this is called pſeudo ipecacubana. 
Boerhaave enumerates twenty-two ſpeci?s, It is a ſhrub 
with leaves like ivy, but ſofter, ſharper pointed, ſtrong 
ſcented, viſcous, and full of honey-like juice; the fruit 
conſiſts of ſeeds contained in pods like thoſe of beans. 
'This plant is not in medical uſe, 
APOCYNUM. A name of ſwallow-wort ; and of 
ſome ſpecies of periploca. | 
- APOCYNUM TRIFOLIUM INDICUM. A ſpe- 


To reſtore, an amendment, 


cies of toxicodendron. 


APOCYRTUMENA. It is ſpoken of humours 
forming into a kind of cone, when ſuppurated and ready 
to be diſcharged. 

APODACRYTICA, from dd, ſignifying negatively, 
T hey are medicines which firit excite, 
and then evacuate, the ſuperfluous moiſture of the eyes, 


and thus preventing preternatural moiſture there. Such 
are onions, celandine, hellebore, &c. 
 APODES, from a neg. and cg, a foot. A kind of 


birds with ſhort feet, alſo called cypſelli by Ariſtotle. 


They fly a long way over the ſeas, but never reſt except 
on their neſts. | | 

APODYTERIUM, from awodveuri, to uncloathe. A 
OO room before the entrance into the baths, where the 

athers undreſſed themſelves. It is alſo called coniſterium 

and ſpoliarium. | 

APCEUM, from « neg. and @io>,, of ſome quality. 
Void of all ſenſible qualities, as water is. Galen thinks 
that iniipid aliments are more nouriſhing than the acri- 
mon1ous and bitter are. 

APOGALACTISMUS, i. e. AblaQtatio. 

APOLEPSIsS, from &momzufavry i, to be ſuppreſſed, 
retained, &c. An interception, ſuppreſſion, or retention, 
which may be of urine or any other natural evacuation. 
_ APOLEXIS, from aTcanyw, to ceaſe or end. A de- 
caying time of age, and oppoſed to the flower of age. 

APOLINOSIS, from n, flax. So. P. Agineta calls 
the method of curing a fiſtula by raw flax. See OMoLt- 


NON. 

APOLLINARIS. True nightſhade, alſo black hen- 
bane. 

APOLYSIS, from 4w aww, to releaſe. A ſolution or 


releaſe 
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releaſe. Such as the excluſion of a child, the ſolution of 
a diſeaſe, or untying of a bandage. 

APOMAGMA, from awoparlu, to abſterge. Any 
thing uſed to wipe away ſordes, as a handkerchief, or a 
ſpunge, & 


C. ; 
APOMATHEMA, from 4d, neg. and waylayw, to 


learn. Hippocrates expreſſes by it, a forgetfulneſs of all 
that hath been learnt. 

APOMELI. A ſweet liquor made with honey-combs, 
diluted and boiled with water. Galen ſays, that Hippo- 
crates, and others, called apomeli by the names of oxy- 
glici and oxyglyces, and that ſome were made with, and 
others without vinegar, ſome being ſweet and others ſour 
and ſweet. | 1 88 

APONEN©EMENOS, from &@Totw, to be negligent 


or averſe, An adverb importing an utter averſion to any 


hing. | 

APONEUROSIS, of awo, from, and vb, a nerve. 
Any nervous expanſion. The tendon or tail of a muſcle, 
called by Hippocrates Teivoy, a tendon or cord. 

'Theſe expanſions of tendons grow thinner and thinner, 
till they are loſt in the cellular membrane. Inſtances of 
theſe are frequently met with, e. g. The outward muſcles 
of the thigh are bound down by theſe expanſions. 

APOPALLESIS, or Apopalſis, from «monarauw, to 
throw off in a haſty manner. An expulſion of the foetus, 
as in abortions, 


APOPHLEGMATISMUS, of and, from, and eatyua, 


phlegm. A medicine, which by holding it in the mouth, | 


promotes a diſcharge of phlegm, ſuch are pellitory root, 
horſe-radiſh, &. In this tribe may be ranked ſnuff, or 
whatever diſcharges a load of ſerum from the head, the 
parts about the throat, &c. 


APOPHRADES, from the ſingular awoppag, unfortu- 


nate. Thoſe days in which an acute diſtemper comes to 
a fatal criſis, or to no criſis at all. 


APOPHTHARMA. A medicine to procure abortion. 


APOPHTHORA. An abortion. 
APOPHYADES. The ramification of the veins. 
APOPHYAS, of «wo, from, and o, to grow. An 
appendix. Any thing that grows to or proceeds from an- 
other. | 
APOPHYSIS, from &To9vw, to produce, or from «7s, 
and pd, to grow. Anappendix. Any thing that grows 
to or proceeds ſrom another, as boughs and branches ; 
in anatomy it moſtly ſignifies the projection of a bone. 
APOPHYSIS GRACILIS. The apophyſis of the 
neck of the malleus in the ear. 
_ APOPLECTA. A name for the internal jugular vein 
which aſcends by the ſide of the aſpera arteria. | 
APOPLECTICA. Medicines againſt the apoplexy, 
ſo called inſtead of antipopleCtica. 
APOPLECTICA VENA, i. e. Vena jugularis. 
APOPLEXIA, from «mowanocow, to ſtrike or knock 
down; the Latins call it attonitus morbus. The apo- 
lexy. 
: As apoplexy is a ſudden privation of all ſenſe and vo- 
luntary motion; the pulſe, at the fame time, being kept 
up, but reſpiration is oppreſſed, A deep ſleep and ſnort- 
ing ſeem to be conſtant attendants. Lommius obſerves 
that this diſorder is generally uſhered in by ſudden and 
acute pains in the head, vertigo, dimneſs of ſight, grind- 
ing the teeth during ſleep, a coldneſs of the whole body, 
eſpecially the extremities ; then, as though thunder-ſtruck, 
the patient falls down ſometimes with ſhrieks, immedi- 
ately after the eyes are ſhut, a ſnorting comes on, the dit- 
ficulty of breathing is great, endangering ſuffocation, the 


breaſt ceaſes to heave juſt as if it was bound with cords, | 


ſenſe and voluntary motion are entirely loſt. | 
There are different ſpecies of apoplexies, which de- 
mand our utmoſt attention, as the cure is very different 
in each, particularly the two firſt, the others agreeing 
more with the ſecond. The firſt is the ſanguineous apo- 
plexy, in which we find a ſtrong full pulſe, a red and 
bloated viſage, the patient's neck ſwelled, an oppreſſed 
loud reſpiration, with a little hoarſeneſs. This ſpecies pre- 
vails amongſt the robuſt who have much blood loaded with 
craſſamentum, The ſecond is the ſerous apoplexy, in 
which the ſymptoms are, in general, like thoſe in the 
former ſpecies, except that the pulſe is weaker, the coun- 
9 - 
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tenance pale, of at leaſt fat leſs ruddy, and the breathing 


leſs oppreſſed, The third is the ſpaſmodic apoplexy, the 
ſame ſigns attend this as are uſual in the ſecond ſpecies, , 


only it is ſooner removed, and rarely degenerates into a 
palſy. The fourth is the ſymptomatic, ſuch as from flatus 
in the ſtomach, the gout, &c. | 

The remote cauſe is a plethora, the antecedent cauſe is 
ſome great commotion of hody or of mind, as from vio- 
lent exerciſe, hard drinking, paſſons of the mind, &c. 
the immediate cauſe is a compreſſion of the brain. The 
ſanguine hath, for a general and principal cauſe, an in- 
creaſed vital heat, the ſerous a defective heat, and the 
other ſpecies have ſome cauſe which renders the diffuſion 
of the vital heat irregular, whence ſpaſms, which are a 
mediate cauſe of this diſorder. It ſhould be remembered 
here, that the craſſamentum of the blood is the attractor 
of the vital fire, the nerves conduct it, and the bram is 
its principal reſervoir ; various cauſes may determine this 
fire in greater quantities, to a particular part, than what is 
neceſſary for the due diſcharge of its functions, or it mav 
be directed with a more than ordinary ſpeed and force tl ere; 
and in proportion to the quantity, or the velocity of it, in 
the apoplectic ſtroke, the part to which it is directed will 
ſuffer, both as ro ſuddenneſs and danger: ſhould it be de- 
termined thus to the heart and arteries, circulation would 
be ſtopped, and death the immediate conſequence ; but 
directed to the ſeat of ſenſation, and the origin of all vo- 


luntary motion, an apopleXy is produced, The ſerous 


apoplexy hath, for its general and its principal caule too, a 


defect of vital heat, whence the redundancy of ſerum, td 
which this ſpecies is uſually attributed: further, the craſ- 


ſamentum not being able to attract the degree of heat re- 


quiſite for the due diſtenſion of the cells of the cellular 
membrane, and the contraction of the fibres, occurring 


circumſtances eaſily deprive particular parts of their heat, 
and cauſe it to ruſh with violence on ſome other; and a 


ſuddenly deficient diſtribution of the vital fluid produces 


ſimilar effects, in ſome inſtances, to an exceſſive one. 
And, as to all other ſpecies, which indeed are but ſymp- 


tomatic, it is as the morbid cauſe, hath an influence on 


the vital heat with reſpect to its diſtribution, that it is pro- 
ductive of this di ſeaſe. 


From an attention to the ſymptoms of an apoplexy, and 


the appearances obſerved on diſſecting thoſe to whom it 
had proved ſatal, the brain is moſt probably its ſeat. 
Wepfer, in his hiſtories of thoſe ſubjects, obſerves, that 


the veſſels in their brains, were often ruptured, or very 


turgid; at other times the ventricles of the brain were 


filled with a watery humour; or a portion offfſerum, &c. 


was found betwixt the brain and its membranes. 

Old men, the indolent, thoſe who indulge in glutton 
or drunkenneſs, and ſhort necked people, are the ws 
ſubject to apoplexy. | 

Ibis diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in its ſpecies, and 
alſo from thoſe other maladies to which it bears a reſem- 
blance. The ſanguine apoplexy muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſerous and the ſymptomatic, and each from one 


another; and apoplexjes mult be diſtinguiſhed from a le- 
thargy, an epilepſy, hyſteric ſuffocations, a palſy, a ca - 


rus, and a catalepſis. 


The danger ſcems to be chiefly proportioned to the dif- 


ficulty of reſpiration ; if it is tolerably eaſy, and the pa- 
tient can ſwallow, there is good hope ; but if reſpiration is 
very difficult, or intermittent, and what is given the pa- 
tient to drink, returns immediately by the noſe, a reco- 
very is hardly to be effected. 

Thoſe who have been attacked with any kind of apo- 
plexy, are ſubject to relapſes, each of which are more 
dangerous than the preceding, to prevent which, due re- 
gard ſhould be had to all that can conduce hereto, that it 
may be avoided: ſuppers, hot rooms, violent exerciſe, 
particularly in the ſun, going to bed late, Jong ſleeps, 
continuing in the cold, eſpecially if the feet are ſubject to 
be ſo, and whatever is ſuſpected to diſpoſe to this dif- 
order muſt be watched againſt. | 

In order to the cure, in caſe of the ſanguine ſpecies, 
immediately uncover the patient's head, raiſe it up as high 
as poſſible, and give him the advantage of freſh air. 

If it can conveniently be done, bleed, ad deliquium, 
to reduce the vital heat, ten or ſixteen ounces may be taken 
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away immediately, and the ſame quantity may be re- 
peated in an hour or more, according as the pulſe will 


admit. Some aſſert an extraordinary efficacy from 
opening the temporal artery during the fit. 


Lenient clyſters, with a table ſpoonful of common 


ſalt in each, ſhould be given as ſpeedily as $60 
and repeated every three or four hours until proper 
means can be adminiſtered by the mouth. 

Cooling medicines ſhould be given as ſoon as they 
can be ſwallowed, let the firſt be a briſk but cooling 
purge with nitre. | 

In the fit, ſome aſſert that a handful of common, 
falt, diſſolved in a pint of water, if poured down the 
patient's throat, will 3 recover him: the trial is 
eaſy, and nothing to be feared in caſe of failure. 

liſters may be applied all over the feet. 

Keep the print ſtill and calm, and let his diet be 
aqueous, and ſuch as affords the leaſt nouriſhment. 

In the ſerous kind, bleeding is rarely to be admitted, 
but purging with the tinct. ſacr. (or ſuch like) will be 
abſolutely neceſſary, as ſoon as the patient can be made 


to ſwallow, and repeat the doſe every third day. 


Raiſe his head high, as already adviſed, and try to 
pour down the ſolution of common falt, above hinted 
Wrap the feet warm in hot flannels. 

Clyſters may be repeated twice a day, and made as 


directed in the ſanguine apoplexy. 


Apply bliſters to the ſhoulders, and on the fleſhy 


arts of the legs. 


Volatile ſpirits, with valerian, aromatics, and fer- 
rugineous medicines, are to be directed. 


The diet muſt be light, but cordial and ee 
In groſs habits muſtard- ſeed may be ſwallowed whole 
two or three times a day, to the quantity of a table 
ſpoonful each doſe. Horſe-radiſh may be eaten freely. 
In the ſpaſmodic, or other ſymptomatic kinds of 
apoplexies, an attention to the general habit of body, 
and tlie nature of the diſeaſe attending, will lead moſt 
directly to the cure. | 
Dr. Flemmyng recommends trepanning as a pow- 
erful aſſiſtant in the cure of apoplexies, by taking off a 
degree of preſſure from the brain. See his obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject, in the Med. Muſ. vol. ii. page 
300, &c. | 


Ccelius Avrelianus. Lommii Opuſc. Aureum, Are 


tæus, Philumenus, Galen, Paulus Ægineta, Baglivi, 
Boerhaave, Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phy- 
ſic. Tiſſot's practical Obſ. on the Apoplexy, Brooks's 
and the London Practice of Phyſic. 

APOPSYCHIA. The greateſt degree of a lipo- 
thymy. ä | | 
| APOREXIS. A play with balls in the gymnaſtic 
exerciſes, | 

APORIA, i. e. Alyſmus. | 5 

APORRHAIDES. A fort of ſhell-fiſn. Purple 
fiſhes with prickles. | 

APORRHCEA. Contagion, effluvium. | 

APOS, called alſo apus hirundo. The martin or 
ſwift; this bird is a ſpecies of ſwallow, it ſtays with us 


in England only in the ſummer. 


APOSCEPARNISMUS. A ſpecies of fracture, 


and is when part of a bone is chipped off. 
APOSCHASIS.- A ſcarification, a flight ſuperfi- 
cial incifſion on the ſkin. 
APOSCHASMUS, i. e. Apoſchafis. 
APOSITIA, 1. e. Anorexia. | 
APOSITOL Thoſe who are averſe to ſood. 
APOSPHACELISIS. A mortification of the fleſh 
in wounds or fractures, cauſed by too tight bandage. 
_ APOSPONGISMUS. tr is the ufing of a ſponge 
either dry or moiſt, for the deterging of filth from the 
{kin, or for other ends. 
APOSTAGMA. The ſweet liquor that diſtils 
from grapes before they are preſſed. | 
APOSTALAGMA, i. e. Apoſtagma. _ 
APOSTASIS, from 27 nw, to abſcede. It is when 
a fragment of bone comes away by a fracture. Hip- 
pocrates uſes the word alſo, firft, when a diſtemper 
pales off by ſome outlet, and. this is an apoſtaſis by 


| 


APP 


excretion: ſecondly, when the morbific matter, by its 


oven 1 falls and ſettles on every part, this is an 


apoſtaſis by ſettlement : thirdly, when one diſeaſe turns 
to another, this is an apoſtaſis metaſtaſis. 

APOSTAXIS. Hippocrates uſes the word to ex- 
preſs a diſtillation of blood from the noſe. It means 
any diſtillation or defluxion of humours, 

APOSTEMA, fiom afisnwi, to disjoin. The ſame 
as abſceſſus. | 

APOSTEMATIAI. So Aretæus calls thoſe who, 
from an inward abſceſs, void pus downwards. 

APOSTOLORUM [TUN Or.] The apoſtles oint- 
ment, ſo called becauſe it is made with twelve ingre< 
dients. | 

K tereb. venet. rezin. flav. cera. flav. gum ammon, 
aa. 3 xiv. rad ariſtol. L. gum. oliban. & bdel. aa. 3 vi. 
gum. myrrh. & galban. aa. 3 fs. gum, opoponax. z iii, 
ZErugo Eris. 311. litharg. 3 ix. ol. olivar, fh ii. acet. 
q. f. gummi. ſolv. N. B. It is the dry ingredients that 
are twelve in number. | 

APOSTROPHE, from «arorps ©, to turn away. 
Thus P. Æaineta expreſſes an averſion to food. 

APOSYRMA, i. e. Abraſum. 

APOTHECA, from «rerid,ui, to lay aſide or re- 
poſit. A ſhop where medicines are ſold; alſo a gal- 
lypot, whence _ | 

APOTHECARIUS. A preparer of medicines, or 
an apothecary. | | 

. A maxim, axiom, or ſtanding 
rule, | 

APOTHERAPIA. A perfe& cure, alſo a parti- 
cular ſort of exerciſe uſed for health. 

APOTHERAPEUTICA. That part of medicine 
which teaches concerning the apotherapia. 

APOTHERMUM. An acrimonious kind of pickle, 
as with muſtard, vinegar, &c. | 


APOTHESIS, from nch, to repoſit. The 


reduction of a diflocated bone. 


APOTHLIMMA. 
juice of a plant. | | 
APOTOCOS. Abortive. os 
| APOTROPCEA, or Apotropaia. A kind of amu- 
ets, | 
APOZEMA, from ar, to boil. A decoction. 
APOZY MOS, from fun, to ferment. Fermented. 
APPARATUS, from appareo, to appear, or be rea- 
dy at hand. In furgery, it is the collection and regu- 
lar diſpoſition of all the inſtruments neceſſary for the 
exerciſe of the art, or of any particular operation. 
The word is applied alſo to chemiſtry. 
Ihe high and low apparatus. See LiTHOTOMIA. 
' APPENDICULA VERMIFORMIS. On one 


The dregs, or the expreſſed 


ſide of the bottom of the caecum, lies an appendix re- 


ſembling a ſmall inteſtine, nearly of the ſame length 
with the cœecum, but more ſlender. It is thus called 


from its reſemblance to an earth-worm ; ſome call it 


append. cœci. Its common diameter is about a quarter 


of an inch. By one extremity it opens inro the bot- 


tom of the cœcum, the other extremity is cloſed, Its 
ſtructure is like that of the inteſtines in general; its 
internal coat 1s folliculous, like that of the duodenum, 
and is reticular too. Its uſe is not known. 
APPENDIX, from t#ni:w, to grow to or upon, 
or from appendo, to hang by or to any thing. See 


 Errpays1s and APOPHYSLS. 


a 8 The ſuſpenſion of a broken arm ina 
carf. | 

APPETENTIA, i. e. Appetitus. b 

APPETITIT US. Appetite, In a general ſenſe it is 
the inclination of any being Tony - any particular 
thing : bur in the common acceptation it 1s a deſire of 
food, and of this appetite there are two kinds, viz. 
hunger and thirſt. | | | 

APPETITUS CANINUS, i. e. Bulimia. _ 

APPLUDA. Thechaff of millet, panici, and ſe- 
ſamum. _ 

APPREHENSIO. A name of the catalepſis, and 
of the antilepſis. 

APPREHENSORIUM, i. e. Antilepſis. 


APPROPRIATIO. That action of the W 
| | | eat 


heat or vital flame, by which che fluids are ſo united 
with the ſolids of our bodies, as to enable them to per- 


ſorm their functions. Medicines are appropriated 


when calculated for a particular part of the body. 
APRONIA: Black briony. 


APROXIMATIO. A method of cure by tranſ- 
planting a diſeaſe into an animal or vegetable, by way 
of immediate contact. | 

APROXIS. An herb, ſo called by Pythagoras, 
which is ſaid to take fire at a diſtance, like the naph- 


tha. 

APSINTHAT UM, from ep, wormwood, A 
ſort of drink accommodated to the ſtomach. 

APSYCHIA, i. e. Lipothymia. | 
 APTYSTOS, from = neg. and -, to ſpit. An 
epithet for diſorders in which ſpitting, though an uſual 
ſymptom, is yet wanting, as in what is called a dry 
aſthma, a dry pleuriſy, &c. | 

APUA. The fiſh called anchovy. They are taken 
near Genoa and Provence, and are pickled in ſalt. 


When pickled they are ſaid to warm the ſtomach, and 
to promote an appetite, A 


_ APULOTICUS. See ErvroTicvs. 
APYETOS, from + neg. and agey, pus. 
thet for a tumour that will not ſuppurate, 

 APYRENOMELE. See APYROMELE. 

APYREXIA. The abſence of a fever, 

APYRINA. The currant vine. 


An epi- 


APYROMELE. A probe without a button: a 


melotris. | 
APYRON, from a neg. and be, fire. A name of 
ſulphur vivum ; allo of the Athiopis mineralis, when 
repared without fire. 
PYROTHIUM. A name of ſulphur vivum. 
APYROTI. A name of the ſtone called a carbun- 


cle, from its being without heat, although it appears 


very fiery. 

AQUA. Water. A body, with other conſtituents, 
hath, in all its parts, an attractive and cohefive force; 
if this coheſion is ſo weak that the gravitation of parts 
brings them to a level when left by themſelves, it is 
called a fluid ; and the fluid we call water, is a colour- 
leſs, inſipid, inodorous, uninflammable one, ſtrongly 
related to both air and earth, but more ſo to the laſt, 
for it readily abſorbs them, as they abſorb it. It owes 
its fluidity to a certain degree of heat, fince with a 
hear, two-thirds leſs than that of our blood, it con- 
y_u ; and with about twice the heat of our blood, it 

oils, beyond which it cannot be made hotter, 


Water is more compreſſible in winter than in ſum- 


mer, contrary to moſt, if not all other fluids ; it is 
alſo elaſtic. See Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. li. p. 640. Its 

fluidity Boerhaave attributes to the fire which it con- 
tains. | 

It is a circumſtance of importance towards ſucceſs in 
the cure of many diforders, to be acquainted with the 
qualities of the water, which is generally uſed by the 
patients. The change of air hath often received the 
credit of a cure, which was the ſole effect of a change 
of water. 8 8 

Whatever are the qualities of water, it retains them, 
though it hath been boiled, or even undergone, with 
other materials, the action of fermentation, as in 
brewing. 
this fluid, though it is rarely ſuſpected to be the cauſe 
of ill health. 

The urine of the moſt healthy is leaded with earthy 
matter, and as water 1s the only diluter of what we re- 
ceive into our ſtomachs, if it is not pure, but already 
furcharged with mineral contents, it cannot diſſolve 
and carry off the recrementitious parts of our fluids ; 
and thus water 1s a negative cauſe at leaſt of diſeaſes. 

On the ſoftneſs and the purity of water its ſalutary 
effects depend. | 

Good water is known by readily mixing with ſoap 
and not curdling therewith z and by quickly boiling 
peaſe, pulſe, &c. ſoft and tender; and it keeps beſt in 
ns veſſels in cold places, and in earthen or glaſs 
velfels, 


Though ill effects are produced by an exceſs in the 


Many chronical diſeaſes owe their rife to | 


In many Waters, 


AQU 


| uſe of it, 3 if moderately drank, it aſſiſts digeſtion, 
t 


quenches thirſt, is an univerſal vehicle for ſolid food, 
it dilutes the fluids, corrects acrimony, promotes fluid 
ſecretions, and if any medicine can challenge the name 
of catholicon, it 1s water, 

Muddy water may be cleared by adding two or 
three grains of alum to each pint, and thus the water 
1s not injured, If hard, it may be rendered ſoft by 
adding ten grains of the ſalt of tartar to each pint, af- 
ter which it will be both agreeable and free from all 
inconveniences. In want of the falt of tartar, chalk 
may be added, | 

ver water is the beſt for ſhort voyages; but the 
ſpring water, being longer before it putrifies, anſwers 
better for long ones. | 

Stagnant waters, water in which is much melted 
ſnow or ice, dew, water from mines and high rocks, 
ſuch as riſes in low flat lands, and particularly from 
ſprings, in which are an unctuous, earthy, bituminous 
matter at the bottom, are bad : but good waters are 
obtained from ſprings which are on high lands, that 
conſiſt much of a clean earth and gravel; from the 
clouds, P rain falling at a diſtance from great towns; 
rivers and rivulets ; but the diſtilled is the moſt puie, 
and a regular drinking of it would doubtleſs he as be- 
neficial as any of the moſt celebrated mineral waters. 

AQUA MEDICINALES. Medicinal waters. 

The medicinal or mineral waters participate more or 
leſs. of the earthy, ſaline, &c. matters over which 
they run in their ſubteraneous paſlages, and with ſome 
prevailing ingredient from which they receive their 
names, They may be. arranged under four different 
heads, according to the ſubſtances which they contain, 

iſt, Some are impregnated with metallic particles, 
and theſe are chiefly copper and iron, 
emetic and not fit for uſe; the ſecond are called cha- 
lybeate, and ferrugineous, and are of great ſervice, 

2dly, Some waters have principally ſaline contents; 
they have ſalts that are ſimilar to Glauber's falt, and 


are purging : ſuch are the Epſom, &c. waters. 


zdly, Others contain ſulphureous matter, and are 
uſeful wherever ſulphur 1s ſo; of this ſort is the water 
of Bath, &c. | ho 
 4thly, Sparr, or earth, is the principal ingredient 


Thoſe with ſparr are diuretic, thoſe 
with earth are aſtringent. | 


To theſe may be added, that fixed air is, perhaps, 
the moſt important ingredient in many of the mineral 
waters, if not all. See Dr. Prieſtley's Experiments 
for impregnating mineral waters with fixed air; and 


Dr. Brockleſby's 8 on Seltzer water, in- 


ſerted in the London Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. 
AQUA ALKALINE. Alkaline waters. 
The waters of thoſe ſprings which afford alkaline 
contents, are more or leſs charged with the mineral al- 


kaline ſalt, or with a calcareous earth, which they 


diſcover in the reſiduum left after evaporation. Of 
this kind are the waters of Upminſter, Brentwood, 
Weal, Seltzer, and Tilbury, which laſt is the ſtrong- 
eſt of the kind in England, a quart of it may be taken 
in a day againſt crudities and acidities in the primæ 
viæ, alvine fluxes, and other diſorders from debility 
of the fibres. 


AQUA CATHARTICA AM ARE. Bitter 
purging waters, | 

he dry matter left on evaporating theſe waters con- 
fiſts of the ſal catharticus amarus, intermixed with 
different earths, of which the magneſia alba is the 
principal, and in ſome inſtances a ſmall portion of 
other ſaline matters. The quantity of ſalt in different 


waters is from 311. to ifs of ſalt in a gallon, Of this 


kind are the waters at Northaw, Stretham, Barnet, 
Alford, Colcheſter, Lambeth, and Dulwich : but 
more remarkable for their ſtrength are the following, 


| from a pint of which the following proportions of their 


medicinal contents were left on evaporating them. 
From #1. of Epſom water there remained forty 
grains; of Acton fifty grains; of Cheltenham fixty- 
four grains; of Kilburn ſixty- four grains; of Jeſſop's 
well near Kingſton ſeventy-two grains, | 
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The doſes of theſe waters are from fþ 1. to 5 iii. to 
be drank alittle at a time until the whole is conſumed. 
If taken as alteratives, = may be mixed with milk, 
whey, wine, &c. and drank as common drink, not ex- 
ceeding ſuch a quantity as juſt keeps the bowels lax. 

The active parts of theſe purging waters being ſepa- 
rated at great diſtances by the water in which they 
float, prevents their coming into contact with the ſto- 
mach in great numbers at once, by which the nauſea, 
griping, ſickneſs, &c. is prevented, which happens 
when the active parts of a medicine is comprized in a 
narrow compaſs, as in ſmall draughts made in the ſhops ; 
ſo they purge without waſting the ſpirits, or hurting 
the appetite. 

If they create flatulence, griping, or other uneafi- 
neſs in the bowels, a little brandy, or any aromatic 
tincture taken with them, prevents ſuch effects. 

AQUA MARINA. Sea Water. 

It contains, beſides the common alimentary ſalt, 
a portion of the bitter purging ſalt, which remains diſ- 
ſolved after the common ſalt hath cryſtallized 3 and 
after the bitter purging ſalt hath been ſeparated, there 
remains a fmall portion of a pungent ſaline liquor 
which refuſes to cryſtallize, and which appears to be 
a ſolution of the earth called magneſia alba in the ma- 
rine acid. 8 

The quantity of ſalt in different ſeas, is from about 
one-fiftieth to near one-twentieth of the weight of the 
water. In the colder ſeas there is lets ſalt; the great- 
eſt quantity is in the ſeas under the line. | 

Sea water hath been uſed with good ſucceſs in many 
caſes of glandular ſwellings. Dr. Ruſſel in his treatiſe 
on Sea-water obierves, that in the inflammatory ſtate 
of theſe ſwellings, and when they rend to ſuppurate, 
it is better omitted, until the inflammation abates, or 
the pus is diſcharged, | 

The doſe is from tþ ſs. to fþ iſs. to be drank every 
morning for ſome months. It gently Fare pro- 
motes the ſecretions in general, warms and ſtrengthens. 
In many caſes, bathing in ſalt water aſhſts the inter- 


nal uſe of it as a general corroborant, and as a topi- 


cal diſcutient and antiſeptic. ND 

On the firſt uſe of this water it creates thirſt, but 
this effect ſoon wears off; but ſleeping ſoon after taking 
the intended doſe, ſpeedily palliates this complaint. 

In inflammatory caſes it ſhould be refrained from, 
becauſe it excites heat. 

Though the Ry of this water hath been extolled 
againſt glandular ſwellings, its advantages have been 
as peculiarly manifeſted where the bones have been ca- 
rious, and in the deſtruction of worms. 

AQUA CHALYBEATE. Chalybeate or ſteel 
waters. 

They diſcover their irony contents by ſtriking a 
ith or bluiſh black colour on the addition of 
powdered galls; though if the quantity of acid in the 
water is conſiderable, then aſtringents give no notice 


of the iron: but a tincture made with Pruſſian blue by 


digeſting it in volatile alkaline ſpirits, ſucceeds uni- 
verſally, and a blue colour is produced on mixing it 
with any water in which iron 1s a part, or the whole 
of its mineral contents, | 

Theſe waters differ extremely in their contents; in 
ſome they reſemble the vitriol of iron, as in the Hart- 
fell waters; in others they are a mixture of the mineral 
fixt alkaline ſalt with the vitriol of iron; ſome again 
contain much oker, &c. 

The ſpontaneous ſeparation of the iron, which hap- 
pens in many of theſe waters, is owing to the loſs of 
their fixed air. It is this air that is the ſolvent of the 
jron in them, and alſo that cauſes the ſparkling and 
ſprightly tafte obſerved in them whilſt freſh, See A- 
CIDULA. 

Their uſe is the ſame with that of iron itſelf ; in all 
caſes where the one is adviſable, the other may be ad- 
miniſtered. See FERRUM. ue | 

From one to three pints may be drank in a day, 
the ſame precautions being obſerved as when the arti- 
ficial preparations of iron are taken. 

The moſt proper ſeaſons for drinking them are the 
warmer months, and when the weather 1s clear and 


during its precipitation with acids. 


AQU 


dry. During their uſe, the patient ſhould ſup early, 
uſe moderate exerciſe, and rife betimes in the morn- 


ing. ̃ BOL 

Of this ſort of waters are thoſe of Pyrmont, Spa, 
Tunbridge, Hampſtead, Iſlington, Hartfell, &c. The 
Pyrmont and Tunbridge are the beſt, 

For making an artificial chalybeate water, ſee Bux- 
Ton WATER. | 

AQUA SULPHUREZ, vel Thermæ. Sulphu- 
reous waters or hot-baths. 

Theſe receive their name from their ſulphureous 
impregnation, and their heat. Their heat is from the 
mixture of ſulphur and iron in the beds through which 
they flow. See Dr. Cheyne's Treatiſe on the Bath- 
water. Sulphur in its hot ſubſtance is contained in 
ſome waters, in others, as in the hot ſprings of Toep- 
litz, there 1s none; and ſeveral that have the fetid 
ſmell of ſulphur, poſſeſs no more of it than is in the 
vapour which ariſes from the ſolutions of ſulphur 
However, as a- 
bove obſerved, moſt hot waters ſeem to differ chiefly 


| only as the iron or the ſulphur predominates in them; 
where the ſulphur predominates they are hotter, more 


nauſeous, and purgative, 

The three principal European hot waters are thoſe of 
Aix-la- Chapelle, bon, and Bath, The firſt a- 
bounds more eminently with ſulphur, which makes 
its heat, nauſeouſneſs, and purgative quality ſo great, 
that but few people can bear it. The ſecond is of a 
middle nature. And the laſt, by not partaking ſo 
much of the ſulphur, and more of the iron, is leſs 
offenſive, and more agreeable in its operations. 

In England, the beſt waters of this kind are thoſe at 
Bath and Buxton, There are ſeveral others beſide, 
whoſe efficacy are far from being uſeleſs, though 
ſomewhat ſhort of the qualities found in thoſe juſt 
named, The Harrowgate and Llandrindod ſulphur 
waters Rand high in the liſt of merit. 

Their excellency is in their uſefulneſs to weak ſto- 
machs, that are injured by ſevere attacks from the 
gout, hard drinking, &c. to conſtitutions enfeebled by 
tedious illneſſes; in relieving pains in the limbs; in 
reſtoring the paralytic, and thoſe who labour under 
nervous diſorders. They are alſo uſed to bathe in; 
and where a total immerſion either cannot be com- 

lied with, or 1s not thought neceſſary, they are uſed 
in the manner of the ſtillicidium. In general, wherever 
the vital heat is defective, they are calculated for uſe- 
fulneſs; but, where it abounds, they ſhould be ſore- 
born; they ſhould not be admitted of in any caſes at- 
tended with hemorrhages, though in other reſpects 
voy may be required. | 
r. Tones Kell obſerves, that the beſt way of uſing 
mineral waters as alteratives, is to take frequent fmall 
draughts. And to this it may be added, that they 
ſhould be continued a month or two to reap any con- 
ſiderable advantage. 

If they render the ſtomach uneaſy, omit them, un- 
til by other means this viſcus is repaired, and the ap- 
petite ſomewhat reſtored. If they cauſe a drowſineſs, 


put it off by exerciſe, and not an indulgence of ſleep. 
See BATHONICA Aqua. | 


AQ. CRETAC, vel Calc. 


Chalk, or Lime Wa- 


Theſe are either natural or artificial. The beſt na- 


ders. 


| tural ſpring of this kind in England is that at Briſtol ; 


and the propereſt ſeaſon for drinking it, is from April 
to September. | 

They are of uſe to cleanſe the urinary paſſages when 
ulcerated, for which purpoſe they ſhould be drank 
freely and conſtantly ; indeed, in moſt internal ulce- 
rations, they are of conſiderable ſervice z the Briſtol 
water 1s found peculiarly efficacious in ſpaſmodic com- 
plaints, and in ſuch as take their riſe from the acrimo- 
ny of the humours ; and, in the diabetes, it is eſteemed 
a ſpecific, if applied to in its carly ſtages. 

Whatever advantages theſe waters poſſeſs, perhaps 
they may not exceed a proper uſe of lime water, if it 
is made treſh each time it is to be drank, and is ſwal- 
lowed whilſt the heat remains which aroſe from the 
ebullition of the lime. 


AQUA 


AQUA CUPR A. Cupreous waters, 
Theſe are not uſed in medicine. See Rs. 

See Hippocrates de re, Aquis, & Locis. Perci- 
val's Eſſays Med. & Exp. ad edit. Dr. William He- 
berden's Obſervations on the Waters in and about Lon- 
don, inſerted in the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. For 


the analyſis and uſes of particular waters, ſee Dr. 


Rutty's 


nophs. _ | | | 
A Uk STILLATITIA SIMPLICES, The 


ſimple diſtilled waters. | : 

iſtilled waters are only water impregnated with 
the eſſential oil of the ſubje&s diſtilled with them. 
When more oil is brought over than the water can 
take up, it ſwims at the top, or ſinks to the bottom, 


and is to be ſeparated by a funnel. Cohobating may 


anſwer for obtaining more eſſential oil, but it does not | 


increaſe the ſtrength of the water firff diſdiled. And 
ſuch plants as do not ſufficiently impregnate the water 
at the firſt diſtilling are whe ſu jects for this ope- 
ration; other methods are to be uſed to obtain their 
virtues, See DISTILLING. 

Diftilled waters are extemporaneouſly made with 
the olea ſaccharums, or with the eſſential ſalts. See 
OLEA SaccHaRuM, CARMEs, (Eau de) and AcE- 
TOSA., h | 

When ſimple waters are uſed alone, or as the prin- 
cipal medicine, they are agreeable enough ; but when 
uſed only as vehicles for other more powerful reme- 
dies, ſpring water 1s by far more elegant; and as but 
few of the ſimple waters are of ſufficient efficacy to be 
uſed alone, they are hardly worth the trouble of 
making. 


ADE STILLATITLE spIRrruos. Spi- 


rituous diſtilled waters. 

All the virtues of diſtilled waters are owing to the 
eſſential oil they take up. Spirit of wine differs from 
water in this, it keeps all the oil that riſes with it per- 
fectly diſſolved in a limpid ſtate : but yet as ſpirit of 
wine boils in about one-fifth leſs of heat than water 
does, it 1s an improper vehicle for ſubſtances that re- 
quire the heat of boiling water. Thus in diſtilling 
cinnamon with a proof {pirit, the ſpirit riſes with very 
little flavour of the cinnamon, but when the water fol- 
lows it brings with it the oil of this ſpice. 

Diſtilled ſpirituous waters are of the proof ſpirit 
ſtrength, and formerly were called compound waters, 
in contradiſtinction to thoſe that conſiſt only of ſimple 
or common water. The moſt agreeable ſpirituous 
waters are made by uſing a pure rectified ſpirit of 
wine, covered with a proper quantity of pure water. 

When the diſtilled liquor is as ſtrong as rectified 
ſpirit of wine, it is called diſtilled ſpirit. See CAR- 
MAS |EAU DE |. | 

AQUADUCTUS. 


chiana. 


A name of the tuba Euſta- 


chiana, 

 AQUALA, arſenic, or ſulphur. 

AQUALICULUS. That part of the belly from 
the navel to the pubes. Sometimes it is uſed to ex- 
preſs the ſtomach, or the inteſtines. | 

AQU APENDENTE, {\ HizzonyMus FaBkici- 
us AB.] He was ſo ſurnamed from Aquapendente, a 
town in Tuſcany, where he was born. He was pro- 
foſſor of anatomy at Padua, from 1565 to 1619, when 
he died. | | 

In 1574, he obſerved the valves of the veins. Fa- 
ther Paul informed him of them, but knew not either 
their ſtructure or uſe. | | 

He was the firſt who conſidered the carnous coat of 
the bladder as a muſcle concerned in the expulſion of 
the urine. 

AQUAT. The abbreviation of aquatilibus. 
g SO OM LENTICULARIS, i. e. Lenti- 
»ularia, 

AQUARIUS. Iron. Be | 

AQUASTER. In Paracelſus it is a ſort of viſion, 
which repreſents ſomething to our ſight which has no 
real exiſtence but in appearance, * 

AQUATUM, watery, diluted. Alſo the chalaza 
of an egg. | 


9. 


AQU ZDUCTUS FALLOP II, i. e. Tuba Euſta- 


AUE, a ſpecies of palm tree. 
| 4880 j. e. Aquatum. | 
 AQUIDUCUS, i. e. Hydragogos. . 3 
 AQUIFOLIUM, of s, a prickle, and folium, 4 
leaf. It is alſo called agrifolium, ilex aculeata bacciferaz 
hulver tree, holm, or common holly. a 
Miller enumerates thirty-three ſpecies. Ki 
It is a prickly buſh ſo commonly known, that a de- 
ſcription is unneceſſary. Its bark. is uſed for making 


| birdlime of. It is peeled in June or July, then boiled in 


water until it is tender, then the water is all drained un- 
til it is dry, after which it is piled up with fern, in 
layers; thus it rots two or three weeks, or until it be- 
comes a mucilage, then it is beat in a mortar until it is 
like a dough, after this it is worked with the bands in a 
running water, which ſoon leayes nothing but the pure 
birdlime. It is then put into a pot to deſpumate, and, at 
laſt, taken from thence, and put into another for ule. 
Birdlime is alſo made of miſleto, and ſeveral other vege- 
table matters. | 

The berries of the holly are warming, ten or twelve of 
them diſcharge wind and ſlime by ſtool. 

AQUILA. The eagle. 

Of this kind of bird there are many ſpecies, but they 
are of no note in medicine. | | 

Aquila is a chemical name for the ſpirit of Mercury; 
alſo for ſal ammoniac. Paracelſus uſes this word for mer- 
curius præcipitatus; and it is a name for arſenic, for ſul- 
phur, and for the philoſopher's ſtone. 

AQUILA ALBA, a name of merc. dulc. of a prepa+ 
ration of ſal ammoniac, and ſublimate, &c. - 

AQUILA ALBA PHILOSOPHORUM, i. e. Flor, 
ſal ammon. 

AQUILA CCELESTIS. It is the panacea, or cure 

for all diſeaſes. It is prepared of mercury eſſentificated. 

AQUILA NIGRA. It is the ſpirit of cobalt. 

AQUILA VENERIS. A preparation made with ver- 
degriſe and ſublimed ſal ammoniac. | 

Aquila hath many other epithets joined with it, as ru- 
bra, ſalutifera, volens, &c. : | 

AQUILA. The veins were ſo called which paſs' 
through the temples into the head. 

AQUILA, [Lapis]. See ETIT ES. | 

AQUILZ, [Licxum]. Eagle wood. It is general- 
ly fold for the Agallochum. It is that part which is next 
to the bark. P, 

AQUILEGTA, called alſo aquilina, columbina; aqui- 
leia, leonis oſſiculum, chelidonia ſylveſtris, & colum- 
bines. | | 

It is a plant with ſlender reddiſh ſtalks, and bluiſh green 
leaves, in ſhape ſomewhat roundiſh, with many ſmall in- 
dentations, and one or two deep ones, the flower is blue, 
red, or white, conſiſting of five or ſix petala, each of 
which is ſuppoſed to reſemble a flying eagle or pigeon, 
whence its names. It flowers in June. 
The ſeeds are ſomewhat mucilaginous. 
AQUILEIA, i. e. Aquilegia. 
AQUILENA. Lark ſpur. 
AQUILINA, 1. e. Aquilegia, 
AQUILINUS, [Lae1is]. See A£TITEs, 
AQUILONES,  North-eaſt winds, 


AD i. e. Aco. | 

_ AQUOSA HUMOR OCULI. The watery humour 
of the eye. It 18a limpid water that fills all the ſpace be- 
tween the cornea of theeye, and the anterior part of the cryſ- 
talline humour. The ſpace in which this humour is con- 
fined is called the anterior and poſterior chambers: the 
iſt is betwixt the cornea and the iris, this is the larger of 
them. 'The 2d is betwixt the iris and the cryſtalline hu- 
mour. The veſſels which furniſh this humour are too 
ſmall to be deſcribed. If a wound diſcharges this fluid, 
it is reſtored in two or three days again. In old age it is not 
ſo limpid, whence probably one cauſe of obſcure ſight at 
that time. The chief uſe of it ſeems to be to keep the 
cornea diſtended, fo that the rays of light may be duly re- 


* 


fracted in paſſing to the retina for the iris to float looſely 


in, whereby its actions may be eaſily performed. 
 AQUULA. A diſorder of the eye-lids is thus called. 
P. Ægineta, in lib. vi. cap. xiv. ſays, that it is a pingui- 
ous ſubſtance under the {kin of the eye-lid, and is alſo 
D d called 


A R A 


talled hydatis. In children it is ſometimes ſo trouble- 


ſome as to produce much uneaſineſs. The upper eye“ lid 
appears watery, and cannot be elevated; the eyes are very 
tender, diſtilling a rheum, eſpecially in a morning, and 
if expoſed to the light. In order to the cure, an inciſion 
is made through the ſkin of the eye-lid, and the cyſt 1s to 


be diſſected out, if it will not come by gently pulling and 


moving it about. 

Mr. St. Yves. takes notice of a complaint on the edge 
of the eye-lids, or on the tunica conjunctiva, which reſem- 
bles the bladders that appear on the ikin after a burn ; he 
calls theſe alſo hydatis. The method of cure which he 
propoſes, is to open the tumour with the point of a lancet, 
which when done, nothing further 1s wanted; But if all 


the circumference of the globe is covered with. water, the |. 


conjunctiva will be inflamed, and in this caſe bleeding, 
purging, and a collyrium of aq. calcis fi will be ne- 
ceſlary. 8 

ARA PARVA, a little altar. A neat way of applying 
a bandage, ſo as to reſemble the corner of an altar. 

— ARABICUS LAPIS. The Arabian ſtone. It is like 
ivory blemiſhed with ſpots. Alſo the unicorn ſtone, 

ARABICUM, (Gummi). See Gummi ARABI- 
CUM. 

When the antients uſe the word gummi, without an- 
other word to reſtrain its ſignification, they mean this 
gum. ä 
. ARABIS, i. e. Draba. 

AR ABIS CAND IDE. A ſpecies of thlaſpi. 

ARABIS MALAGMA. A malagma made by the 
Arabians againſt ſtrumous ſwellings and tubercles. 

ARAC. See ORYZA. 

ARACA-GUAM. A ſpecies of the goavo-tree. 


ARACA-MIRI. A ſhrub growing in Braſil. It bears 


fruit in March and September, which taſtes like a mix- 
ture of muſk and ſtraw-berries, and when candied or 
made into a marmalade, are cooling and moderately aſtrin- 

ent. 
% root is diuretic and antidyſenteric. Rai Hit. 

ARACHYDNA, or Arachidna cretica. 
the four leguminous plants which Ray ſays bears fruit 
both below and above ground. 

ARACHIDNA QUADRIFOLIA VILLOSA. See 
| ARACHNOIDES AMERICANA. e 
ARACHNF. The ſpider. 

ARACHNOIDES, «paxm, a ſpider, and idog, a form. 
One of the coats of the eye which reſembles a ſpider's 
web. It is alſo called AR AN E A, which fee, The exter- 
nal lamina of the pia mater is alſo thus named. 

According to Celſus, this coat in the eye immediately 
covers the vitreous humours. He ſays too, that Hero- 
philus gave it this name. Dr. Nicholls and Albinus in- 
jected it, and ſay, that the veſſels run upon it like rays 
from a centre. It is now called tunica vitrea. | 

ARACHUS INDICUS, vel Africanus, i. e. Abrus. 

ARACOIDES, 1. e. Arachydna. 

ARACON. Bras. 

ARACUS. The wild vetch. 
ARACUS AMERICANUS, 
vetch. | : 
ARACUS AROMATICUS, i. e. Vanilla, 

ARACYNAPPIL. Called alſo malo aurantio. 
plant is only juſt mentioned by Ray. | 

ARADOS. Hippocrates means bv it, the perturba- 
tion excited in the ſtomach by digeſting the aliment there. 
It alſo ſignifies any perturbation in the body. 

- ARZAON. Thin, rare, flow. It is applied to breath- 


A ſpecies of Indian 


This 


ing, as when we ſay the breathing is not frequent, nor 


thick. The air is alſo ſaid to be rare, when not too much 
condenſed. EL, 

ARAOTICA. Things or medicines which rarefy. 

ARALDA. A name of the herb called fox-glove. 

ARALIA. Berry-bearing angelica. The flower con- 
ſiſts of many leaves, which expand like a roſe, and are 
naked, growing on the top of an ovary, Theſe flowers 
are ſucceeded by a globular fruit, which is ſucculent, and 
fall of oblong ſeeds. There are four or five ſpecies, one 
of which grows in Canada, and is there called ſarſaparilla, 
becauſe its roots and virtues are like it, See Miller's 
Di. and Philoſ, Tranſ. Abr, vol. v. 


talline humour of the eye is called. 


The leaves and buds have the ſame qualities, and 


It is one of 
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ARALIA HUMILIS. A name of the Genſing. 
ARALIAST RUM. It is a plant whoſe flowers are 
complete, regular, polypetalous, and hermaphrodite, ſtand- 
ing on an ovary. It is followed by a berry, in which are 
two flat ſeeds like a ſemicircle, which both together re- 
preſent a heart. The ſtalk is ſingle, ends in an umbel, 
of which each ray bears but one flower. Above the mid- 
dle of the ſtalk come out ſevefal pedicles, as in that of 
the anemone, on the extremity of which grow ſeveral leaves 
like rays. Te, | | 
There are three ſpecies, viz. the ninzin, plantula, ma- 
rilatidica, and the naſturtium marianum. , | 
ARANEA, called alſo arachne, araneus, the catcher, 
the wolf, and ſpider. | | 
As is common to moſt inſets, ſpiders abound 
with volatile ſalt, in conſequence of which they are ſome- 
times uſeful in agues, if taken inwardly. A ſcruple of 
the ſpider's web hath, in many inſtances, beeff given 
with ſucceſs, an hour before the fit of an ague, and an 
hour after it. "This produces no ſenſible effect, and may 


be given when the bark is not ſafe, 


ARANEA, Thus the coat which includes the cryſ- 
It is a continuation 
of the cvat which covers the vitreous humour. The ara- 
nea is alſo called the capſula of the cryſtalline humour. 
It is furniſhed with veſſels from the ciliary proceſſes, and 
from an artery which enters the bottom of the retina, and 
runs through the vitreous humour. 

Aranea is alſo a name of the coat of the vitreous hu- 
mour of the eye. See ARACHNOIDES, | 

ARANEOSA URINA. Urine, in which is ſome- 
thing like ſpider webs, with a fatneſs at the top. It indi- 
cates a colliquation. _ OE | 

ARANEOSUS PULSUS. A ſpider-like pulſe. This 
is, according to Galen, a ſmall pulſe that moves as if 
ſhaken by ſhort puffs of air. NT 

ARANEUS. The ſpider. 

ARANGIA. An orange. 

ARANTIA. An orange. ; 

ARANTIUS, [Jurius CaxsAR]. He was born at 
Bologna. He publiſhed his De Humano Fœtu Opuſcu- 
lum in 1 870 In another work he deſcribes the true ſub- 
ſtance of the uterus. He accurately deſcribes its veſſels, 
aſſerts that its arteries are continued to the veins, and ſup- 
poles this to be the caſe with all the arteries in the body. 
He mentions the coalition of the veſſels in the heart of a 
foetus, and in its liver, He fays that the muſcles of the 
eye ariſe from the os ſphenoides, except the muſculus 
brevis. He fays that he knew of the muf. palpebræ ſu- 


| per. in 1548. He firſt obſerved the interior chink of the 


larynx, and accurately deſcribed it, He defends the ſup- 
poſition of the blood's circulation. He firſt obſerved that 
the duct of the artery of the ſpleen was oblique, and 
twiſted in the form of a ſnake. He firſt aſſerted, that the 


middle ſubſtance of the urethra was of the ſame ſtructure 


with the penis itſelf, and A . of being diſtended, and 
becoming flaccid again. He diſcovered the portion of 
the muſculus biceps, which Veſalius ſays ariſes from the 
proceſs of the acromion, and is inſerted into the humerus. 
He firſt diſcovered the muſculus indicis extenſor proprius. 
He obſerves, that a portion of the glutæus maximus be- 
comes a membranous tendon, which joining with another 
tendon ariſing from the muſculus faſcialis tibiæ, is late- 
rally inſerted into the appendix tibiz ; and, by means of 
this conjunction, he accounts for the pains of the hips 
reaching the very knees. | | 

ARARA FRUCTUS SECUNDUS, or Arara Fruc- 
tus Americanus. It grows in Cayanca, and, when 
bruiſed, it is applied to ulcers. Razz Hiſt. 

ARATICU APE. The cuſtard apple. 

ARAX OS. Soot, | 

ARBOR. A tree. It is defined to be a plant of the 
largeſt growth, whoſe trunk js perennial and ſingle, and 
divided into many large branches, which are again ſub- 
divided into ſma}l twigs, called ſprigs, on which the 
leaves, flowers, and fruit are produced, 

ARBOR IN AQUA NASSENS. The tupelo tree. 
It grows in Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. 

ARBUSCULA AFRICANA REPENS. A trailing 
ſhrub, which grows in Africa, See Miller's Addenda. 

| | ARBUSCULA 


AR C 


ARBUSCULA CORALLII, or Coralloides, i. e. 


Corallodendron. 53 155 | | 

ARBUSCULA GUMMͤIFERA BRASILIEN)IS. 
See CAA IOI. 

ARBUTUS, called alſo unedo, comarus, fragariz, 
ferentis, and rubra. The ſtrawberry tree. 12 
In common with the ſummer fruits in general, the 
fruit of this tree is cooling and relaxing. It is antiſeptic, 


aperient, and a promoter of the urinary and alvine ſecre- 


tions : mixed with watery liquors, they are thereby ren- 
dered more miſcible with the blood, and ſo are of uſe in 
fevers. The jellies, and inſpiſſated juices, are leſs flatu- 
lent than the raw fruit. | 
This tree ſtrawberry is like a quince tree, and is common 
in the ſouth of Europe, It is the fruit which properly is 
called unedo and comarus. : 5 
| * 8 FOLIO NON SERRATO, i. e. A- 
drachne. | | | 
ARCA ARCANORUM. The Mercurius Philoſo- 


phorum. 


ARC Al, [Bars. vel Linim, vel Ung.] See ELE MI. 


 ARCAUS. The author of the Ung. e Gummi Elemi. 
He alſo wrote a treatiſe on wounds, 

ARCANNE. Red chalk, or ruddle. 

ARCANUM. A ſecret, or a medicine, whoſe prepa- 
ration, or efficacy, is kept from the world to enhance its 
value. With the chemiſts it is a thing ſecret, incorpo- 
real, and immortal, and which can only be known by 
experience, for it is the virtue of every thing which ope- 
rates a thouſand times more than the thing itſelf. 
ARCANUM CORALLINUM, i. e. Mercurius Co- 
rallinus. 

ARCANUM DUPLEX, or Duplicatum, i. e. Ni- 
trum vitriolatum, vel tartar vitriolatum. 

ARCANUM JOVIALE. It is a preparation of tin 
and quickſilver, amalgamated and digeſted in ſpirit of 
nitre, &c. but now not in uſe. | 

ARCANUM MATERIALE. Among the chemiſts 
it is a ſpecific extract, nearly allied to the matter of our 
bodies. NN | 

ARCANUM SPECIFICUM. It is an extract of the 
interior nature of things, and is of two ſorts, aſtral and 
material. | : | 
Many medicines have the name of arcanum. 

ARCANUM TARTARI, i. e. Sal Diureticus; 

ARCANUM TERRA FOLIATA TARTARI, 
i. e. Sal Diureticus. | . 
ARCEUTHOs, i. e. Juniperus. | 

ARCHZAEUS, from ax, the principal, chief, or firſt 
mover. A ſort of primum mobile ſet up by Helmont, to 
ſuperintend the animal ceconomy, and preſerve it. It is 
a kin to Plato's anima mundi. Hippocrates uſes the 
words dpx in poi, to ſignify the former healthy ſtate be- 
fore the attack of the diſeaſe. Ei 

ARCHAGATHUS. A phyſician who firſt brought 
the knowledge of phyſic to Rome. Pliny ſays, that the 
Romans were fix hundred years without phyſicians. 
Archagathus went there, A. U. 535, | 

ARCHANGELICA, A name of angelica, and alſo 
of dead nettles. | 

ARCHE, azxn. The firſt attack of a diſeaſe, its firſt 
ſtage, that time of the diſorder in which the patient firſt 
takes to his bed, or in which help might be effeCtual. 


ARCHENDA. A powder prepared of the Egyptian 


privet, to be applied to the feet. to check their fetid 
odour. PLS | 
ARCHEUS. A term coined by Paracelſus ; by it 


he would expreſs the ſole aCtive principle in the material 
world. | | 


ARCHEZOSTIS. White briony. 

ARCHIA TER. The principal phyſician at a court. 

ARCHIDOXA. The title of a chemical work of 
Paracelſus. | 

.ARCHIGENES. A phyſician who lived under the 
emperor Trajan, and practiſed at Rome. | 
_ ARCHIGENI MORBI, acute diſeaſes, ſo called from 
dn, the chief, and vis, to be, becauſe they hold the 
principal rank amongſt diſeaſes. | 5 


ARCHIMAGIA. A name for chemiſtry, becauſe 


by it gold is attempted to be made. 


1 
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ARCHIMIA. The art of changing imperfect intd 
perfect metals. _ . | EW} ee 470 
 ARCHITHOLUS. See AcuicoLum. | | 
ARCHOS. The. anus. Alſo the inteſtinum rectum. 
ARCION: Burdock. 78 55 1 
ARCIUM. Burdock. 
ARCOS. Burnt copper. | | 
ARCTATA PARS. So Scribonins Largus calls 4 
part compreſſed, or cloſed by a fibula. | | 
ARCTATIO. It is when the inteſtines are conſtipa- 


| ted from an inflammation. Alſo a preternatural ſtreigbt- 


nets of the pudendum muliabre. It is alſo called arcti- 
tudo, | 


ARCTION. Woolly-headed burdock. 
ARCTOSCORDON. Bear parlick. 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS. Spaniſh whortles. , _ 
ARCTURUS CRETICUS. A ſpecies of moth mul- 
ein. 5 

ARCUALIA OSSA. The ſinciput; but ſome ſay, 
the temple bones. fo 

ARCUALIS SU TURA, i. e. Sutura coronalis. 

ARCUATIO A gibbofity of the fore parts, with a 
curvation of the bones of the ſternum. 


ARCUATUS MOR BUS, i. e. IQerus. 


ARCULAE. The caverns in which the eyes are 


lodged. | 
ARDABAR. A ſpecies of arum: 
ARDAS. Sordes, filth. | 4 | 
ARDEA. The heron. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
this bird. | E 1, | 
ARDENS FEBRIS. The ardent fever, from ardes; 


to burn. It is the ſame as cauſus. | 
Fevers from ardency are the ephemera, ardent fever, 


all in which a phlegmonous inflammation attend, the hec- 
tic, all fevers from an inilammation of the mucoas mem- 
brane, and moſt intermittents. | 
Ardent fevers have for their principal cauſe too much 
craſſamentum in the blood, which retains too great a por- 
tion of the vital heat, In a healthy ſtate, the heat of the 
blood is about ninety-eight degrees of Farenheit's ther- 
mometer. To preſerve this ſtate, perſpiration; and all 


the ſecretions, ſhould be free, and in due quantity; for 


whatever increaſes the craſſamentum, or leflens the diſ- 
charge of vital heat, alike lays a foundation for this ſort of 
fever. When the heat is exceſſive, the blood divides 
faſter than it can be ſecreted by the ſeveral em unctories, 
and in fevers the blood is thinner than it was before, and 


ſo takes up more room in the veſſels, whence many of 


the ſymptoms uſually attending. | | 

A dry air is a cauſe alſo of this kind of fever; in ſpring 
when the air is cold and dry, the ardent and inflamma- 
tory fevers prevail much. A dry air does not conduct fo 
much heat from our bodies as a' moiſt one does ; hence 
it is detained, and an undue accumulation of it ſoon de- 
ſtroys that par of nature which conſtitutes health. 

That an increaſe of the natural heat is alone the imme- 
diate cauſe of ardent fevers is further evident from its be- 
ing a ſufficient cauſe of all the ſymptoms that uſually at- 
tend them, ſuch as the ſtrong quick pulſe, redneſs of the 
eyes, hot breath, white tongue, anxiety, &c. 


Barley and oatmeal gruels are the propereſt kind of ali- | 
ment, as they leaſt increaſe the craſſamentum of the 


blood. | 

In order to the cure, as the ſymptoms ariſe from in- 
creaſed heat, the remedies will be whatever moſt ipeedily 
reduceth it. And as the redundant heat is principally 
owing to an accumulation of the craſſamentum in the 


blood, to leſſen the quantity thereof by an immediate and 
free bleeding, alſo to carry off the heat by ſuch, medi- 


eines as repel it, are the obvious methods of relief. 
Firſt then bleed freely from a large orifice, and if the 
patient is robuſt, and the heat exceſſive, let him be ſup- 
ported on his feet until the operation is ended, that he 
may faint, if poſſible; the heat is always leſs aſter faint- 


ing, than when the ſame quantity of blood is diſcharged 


without this accident happening. If a repeated loſs of 


| blood ſeems needful, proceed therein at proper intervals 


until the pulſe and the heat contra-indicate it. | 
Immediately after bleeding, let a briſk, but cooling 


purge be adminiſtered, Sydenham obſerves, that purging 
. | imme 
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immediately after bleeding, cools to a great degree; alſo, 
that the method of curing fevers by perſpiration, is not 
only leſs certain, but more troubleſome and tedious ; nay, 
that it prolongs the diſeaſe, and endangers the patient. 
Among the cooling purges, none excels the ol. ricini, 
and may be thus given. 5 
R Ol. ricini ver 3 fs. ad F ii. 
Ag. menth pip. J i. ad 3 ii. m. 
mend & repel altern. quaq. die. 
In want of the ol. ricini, draughts with ſal nitri & elec- 


f. hauſt ſtatim ſu- 


tar. e caſia may be given, or an infuſion of tamarinds, and 


ſuch like. 


During the intervals of purging, let frequent ſmall 


draughts of acidulated ſubtepid liquors be taken, and the 
doſes of cooling medicines ſhould be repeated every two 


hours, or oftener, ſo that the effect of one may not be 


loſt before its power is aſſiſted by the repetition of ano- 


ther; a fault very manifeſt in the common methods of 


adminiſtering them. Nitre, ſal diuretic. and ſal ammon. 
will be proper on this occaſion ; and if to each doſe of 
them as much tart. emet. vin antim. is added as the ſto- 
mach will eaſily retain, or in want of them, the vin. epe- 
cacuhan. their advantages will be increaſed. 

If there is a conſiderable nauſea during the firſt two or 
three days after the attack, a grain or more of the tart. e- 
met. may be added to the purge, which is adminiſtered 


after the firſt bleeding, and thus the ſtomach will be re- 


lieved by the ſame medicine by which the general com 
plaint is oppoſed. | | 

If this kind of fever hath attended four or five days be- 
fore aſſiſtance is obtained, the above method muſt not be 
put in practice; yet if the heat is great, and the pulſe 
ſtrong, a moderate bleeding may be of uſe. A gentle 
laxative that is cooling may alſo be given by the mouth; 
and, until the criſis, let gentle alexipharmics, and light 
broths, be duly continued; for after the fifth or fixth day 
of an ardent: fever, there is generally ſome difficulty to 
keep up the vital heat to that degree which is neceſlary 
to health, or the due procedure of the ſecretions and ex- 
cretions. | 

If a nauſea continues after the emetic is worked off, 
the common ſaline draughts may be given at proper in- 
tervals. | | 


A diarrhea may be critical, ſo ſhould be attended to 
with care, and until the patient's ſtrength is affected by it, 


there is nothing to be done. When a check to it is judg- 
ed neceſſary, give the following: ; 
R Pulv. ipecacuhan. gr. iii. 
— contray. c. gr. xv. m. f. chart. 2d vel 3tiaquaq. 
hora ſumend. | | 
R Julep. e. cret. 5 iv. 
tinct. japon. 3 fs. m. 
ſedes liquidas. 


Deliriums coming on demand attention to diſtinguiſh 


whether their cauſe is inflammatory or ſpaſmodic. If from 
inflammation, bleed, inje& cooling clyfters with nitre 
frequently, and ſupply the patient with cooling medi- 
cine by the mouth. In cafe of ſpaſms, with low ſpirits 
and a weak pulſe, apply bliſters to the neck and arms, 
and finapiſms on the feet: Sydenham aflerts, that gar- 
| lick bruiſed and applied thereto, quiets the delirium more 
effectually and ſpeedily than bliſters. See the article 


FEBRIS. ns 


ARDENTIA. Things obnoxious to combuſtion, a 
turpentine, &c. 5 

ARDENTES PAPULA. See EcBRASMATA. 

ARDESIA. Lapides ſciſſiles, lapides cruſtati. Slate. 
This hath no known medical powers. 

ARDESIA HIBERNICA, i. e. Lapis Hibernica. 

ARDñOR URIN AE. See DysURIA, 


ARE. ALU. A ſpecies of fig-tree. See TsJAKELA, | 


AREA. A ſpecies of alopecia. 

ARECA, alſo called faufel, avellana Indiana verſicolor. 
The Indian nut, and the Mallabar nut. 
It is the fruit of a ſpecies of palm-tree which is met with 
in the Eaſt-Indies, though ſome reckon this nut among the 
ſpecies of cocoa nuts. The outward coat is about the ſize 
of a pullet's egg, under it is the fruit which is brown on 
the outſide, in ſhape like a nutmeg at one end and flat at 
the other, within it is white and marbled with purpliſh 


| 


ſamat. cochl. ii. poſt ſingulas 


| 


| 


| 
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veins 2- it is rather inſipid to the taſte; the Indians chew it 
to help digeſtion ; it is moderately aſtringent. Fa 
The inſpiſſated juice of this fruit is the terra Japonica; 
but it is generally adulterated with other matters. 

ARECA IN DIC. An ordinary kind of nutmegs. 

AREMAROS. Cinnabar. | 

ARENA LITORALIS. Sea-fand. oy 

ARENA MARIS. Arena marina. Sea -ſand. 

It is heated in bags and applied to parts that are pained. 
Hydropic people are alſo ſweated by being covered with 
hot ſand, | £0 

ARENAMEN. Bole armoniac. | 

ARENARIA. A ſpecies of coronopus, ſo cauſed be- 
cauſe it delights in ſandy places; 

ARENARIUM SAXUM. Rough free-ſtone. 

ARENARMEI. Bole armoniac. 

ARENATIO, or Saburratio. It is the caſting of hot 
ſand on the bodies of patients. | | 

ARENTES. A ſort of cupping-glaſſes uſed by the an- 
tients, | 

AREOLA. It is the circle which ſurrounds the nip- 
ple on the breaſts : in virgins it is little and red; in preg- 
nant women it is larger and more brown. 

ARES. A word of Paracelſus's, by which he would 
expreſs that power of nature in the whole material world, 
by which ſpecies are diſtributed into individuals. | 
AREST A BOVIS, i. e. Anonis. 

ARETANOIDES, from se, to draw, ayviyw, to 
open, and tidogs, form. A cartilage as well as a muſcle of 
the wind- pipe bears this name. See AkYTÆNOIDEsS. 

ARET/EUS. An eminent phyſician among the an- 
tients. When he lived is not eaſy to ſay; but he writ be- 
fore Paulus /Egineta, or Atius, for they quote him. He 
was in ſome inſtances of the ſame opinion with the Pneu- 
matics, and in others of the Methodics. When he ſpeaks 
of ſpirit he means the matter of reſpiration. The Pneu- 
matic ſect aſſerted that fire, air, earth, and water were 
not elements; but that the name of element rather belong- 
ed to the qualities of which theſe bodies were poſſeſſed, or 
to beat, cold, moiſt, dry, &c. and Aretæus was of this 
opinion. | 

He was not leſs modeſt than ſkilful and knowing. He 
generally begins his chapter by a ſhort anatomical deſcrip- 
tion of the parts whoſe diſorders he intends to treat of in 
the ſequel. 
ARETOS. A ſpecies of moth mullein. 


— 


* 


AREUS. The title of a peſſary mentioned by P. . 
e | 
ARFAR. Arſenic. 
ARGAL. Tartar. 


ARGASYLLIS. The plant which is ſaid to afford 
gum ammoniacum. 

ARGEMA, or Argemon. 
called albugo, which ſee. 

ARGEMONE. Some ſpecies of the poppy are thus 
named, 

ARGEMONE MEXICANA. Purging thiſtle. Alfo 
a ſpecies of glaucium. 

ARGEMONIA. An herb called by the Greeks ſarco- 
colla, but it is unknown. 

ARGENTINA, alſo called anſerina, potentilla penta- 
phyloides, ſilver weed, and wild tanſey. 

Boerhaave reck6ns up nine ſpecies. 

It is a low creeping plant, with leaves that are covered 
on their under fide with a ſilver- coloured down, and is 


A diſorder of the eye 


| commonly on the ſides of rivulets and uncultivated places; 


it flowers in June. 
The leaves are rather aſtringent; the root reſembles 
the taſte of parſnips, but are not of any value as a medi- 


cine. 

ARGENTUM, alſo called luna and filver. 

Silver is ſometimes found pure in the mine, but gene- 
rally mixed with tin or with lead. Jo the ore there often 
adheres a corroſive bituminous ſulphur, which in fuſion 
renders the ſilver volatile, or converts it into a gloſſy ſcoria: 
this loſs is prevented by firſt roaſting the ore, then reduc- 
ing it to powder, afterwards adding mercury, and grind- 
ing them ſo long together that the ſilver becomes wholly 
Wo to at, which may afterwards be ſeparated by diſtil- 
ation. | 


| | The 
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The greateſt mines are found in Chili and Peru, and 


there they ſeparate it from the other mineral matters by 
pulverization, ablution with water, and amalgamation 

with mercury. The ſilver mines in England, Germany, 
and other parts of Europe, afford it moſtly in an ore of a 
yellow, red, brown, or blackiſh colour, from an admix- 
ture of arſenic, ſulphur, or both ; and this ore requires a 


calcination for the diſſipation of the arſenic, &c. and then 
the ſilver 


ſion. | 


By means of lead it is ſeparated from all the baſer me- 
tals, and from gold by diſſolving it in aqua regia. It turns 
to ſcoria, and becomes volatile if fuſed with antimony. 


It melts with nearly the ſame heat as gold, and is the 
next to it in duCtility. | 


It is the next to lead in point of gravity. | 
It turns yellow and then black from the vapours of brim- 


ftone, or any ſulphureous ſteams, as from vaults where 


human excrements are depolited, &c. | 

It is eleven times ſpecifically heavier than water. 

It is fixed, and indeſtructible by the fire. | 

It is ſoluble only in the nitrous acid, with which it 
unites ſo ſtrongly, that a heat which fuſes the filver will 
not part them. In the nitrous acid it is diſſolved into a 
limpid fluid, which ſtains the ſolid parts of animals black, 
is corroſive, and intenſely bitter. 

Though not ſoluble in the vitriolic or the marine acids 
by a moderate digeſtion, yet it may be precipitated from 
the nitrous acid by them. | 

As it is inſoluble by any vegetable or animal juice, if 
ſwallowed, it is neither uſeſul nor hurtful. Its only me- 


dical uſe is as'a cauſtic, for which purpoſe that preparation 
called the lunar cauſtic is made. 


Cauſticum Lunare. Lunar Cauſiic. 


Diſſolve pure ſilver by a fand-heat in about twice its 
weight ot aqua fortis; then dry away the humidity with a 
entle fire ; afterwards melt it in a crucible, that it may 
253 into proper moulds, carefully avoiding over- 
much heat, leſt the matter ſhould grow too thick. 


The crucible ſhould be large enough to hold five or fix | 


times the quantity of the dry matter, for it bubbles and 
ſwells greatly, and the operator ſhould guard againſt the 
drops that ſpirt up ; keep the fire moderate until the ebul- 
lition ceaſes, and till the matter becomes conſiſtent in the 
heat that firſt made it boil, then quickly increaſe the fire 
until the matter is thin at the bottom, like oil ; on which 
immediately pour it into moulds, without waiting until 
the ſumes ceaſe to appear. 

The moulds may be of iron, or of pipe-clay that is ſoft 
enough to admit of a greaſed ſtick into it. 

When it is cold break the moulds, wrap each piece of 
the cauſtic in paper, and keep it from the air, or elſe it 
will diſſolve, | | 

It this cauſtic is diſſolved in water, and then ſome thin 
plates of copper be added, the pure ſilver will be precipi- 
tated. | 

Some call it inflammable filver, for it flames like nitre 


until it is reduced to the pure ſtate of filver, if laid on a 
red hot turf, | 


The pilula lunaris is only a milder kind of lunar cauſtic, 


and is now wholly neglected. 


Tind. Argenti. The Tinfure of Silver. 


Take a quantity of pure ſilver, melt it in a clean cruci- 
ble, then directly pour it into fair cold water, eight inches 
high, in a cylindrical veſſel; the ſilver is thus ſcattered 
into grains, which are called granulated filver. Put an 
ounce of this granulated ſilver into a clean urinal glaſs ; 
then take two ounces of the ſpirit of nitre, put thereto 


one grain of refined ſilver, and if it be ſoon perfectly diſ- 


ſolved, and fo as that the liquor is ſtill limpid, the ſpirit | by being received into cold water may be reduced to the 


is good; if not, it is not fit for this uſe, If the ſpirit is 
good, pour two ounces of it upon one ounce of the granu- 
lated filver in the urinal glaſs ; upon which it ſoon becomes 
hot, and diſſolves the filver. A little of a black powder is 
always obſerved to ſettle, and it is pure gold ; ſo pour off 


the clear ſolution into a clean glaſs for uſe, 
10. | 


is ſeparated from the remaining earth by fu- | 
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At one touching this tincture eats away the callous lips 
of ulcers: it ſoon deſtroys warts: it makes a laſting black 
ſtain in all animal ſubſtances; and is alſo. uſed for making 
artificial agates., See ACHATES FO Er: 
The filver never gives any tinCture to the ſpirit ; if 
therefore any colour is obſerved it is probably from ſome 
copper which the filver retains : however, it 1s not fit for 
the nicer experiments in which this tincture is uſed. 

Pure ſtrong ſpirit of nitre diſſolves half its weight of ſil- 
ver, in a moderate heat ; but it will not diſſolve in aqua 
regia, hence the method of ſeparating gold from ſilver. | 

ARGENTUM MOBILE. So Ariſtotle calls the ar- 
gent. vivum. . 


. ARGENTUM VIVUM, called alſo hydrargyrus, 
mercurius, liquor metallicus, metallum fluidum, argen- 
tum fuſum, argentum mobile, vomica liquoris æterni, 
and quickſilver. 


fide is pure gold, but the outer part is of the colour of 
ſilver, with a corroſive underneath. _. 

Some diſpute its being a metal; others aſſert it to be a 
proper one: it hath all the properties of metal except mal- 
leability, and according to the experiments of profeſſor 


gree of artificial cold, that is, to about 528 below the 
freezing point on Farenheit's thermometer, whence it 
may properly be deemed a perfect metal. | 

In the Venetian territories are the greateſt quantity of 


Eaſt-Indies; Spain and Hungary both afford great quan- 
tities of it; in China, Japan, and many other places, it 
is met with ; and abovt Montpelier, in France, there are 
ſome mines in which it is found. 


It conſiſts of a volatile vitrifiable earth and ſulphur. 


ſo pure as not to need any refining ; it is then called virgin 
quickſilver; but moſt frequently it is found mixed with 
other ſubſtances : the moſt general tate in which it is met 
with in the mines is mixed with ſulphureous ores, of a red 


der it is. 


From the ore it is ſeparated by waſhing in water; grind- 
ing with vinegar and a little falt, which diſſolves the me- 
talline impurities ; and by diſtillation either alone or with 
the addition of lime, pot- aſh, or iron filings. 

The people who work in the quickſilver mines ſoon 
die; at the firſt of their being affected they are ſeized 
with tremors, aſter which a falivation comes on, their 
teeth drop out, and pains ſeize them all over, particularly 
in the bones. | 

Hippocrates does not ſeem to have been acquainted 
with this mineral ; Ariſtotle and Dioſcorides rank it a- 
mongſt poiſons ; Galen ſays that it is corroſive ; Meſue, 
the Arabian, was the firſt who uſed it medicinally, and he 
only applied it in the form of an ointment in cutaneous 
diſtempers. Avicenna obſerves that it may be ſwallowed 
crude, and that it paſſes through the body. About the 
end of the 13th century it was introduced into Europe as 
a medicine, but not eſteemed a ſafe one until the vene- 
real diſeaſe was brought over, and was found to yield to 
its efficacy. The firſt internal mercurial medicine which 
gained real credit was the pilul. Barbaroſſæ, which was 


| compoſed of quickſilver, rhubarb, muſk, &c. | 


The characters are as follow : 


It is the heavieſt of all bodies except gold. Gold is to 
mercury nearly as 4 to 3. 

When well purified it is as ſimple as pure gold, 

It is totally volatile in the fire by heat not much 
greater than that of boiling water, and by a far leſs heat it 
is calcineable into a red powder. | 


The fumes raiſed by fire are ſcarcely viſible, and yet 


ſtate of pure quickſilver. 


It amalgamates moſt readily with gold, next wick lead, 
next with filver, next with tin, ſcarcely at all with iron, 
and with great difficulty with copper. | 


By the aſſiſtance of trituration or of heat it diſſolves all 


metallic bodies except iron. 
E e 


The 


Its chemical character is x, which denotes that the in- 


Braun it is rendered malleable by expoſing it to a due de- 


mines producing quickfilver; we have much from the 


It is ſound in the earth in a fluid form ſometimes, and 


colour, called cinnabar, and the richer the ore, the red» 
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common drink, it deſtroys worms. 
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The vitriolic acid bath no effect upon it until it is con- 


eentrated by heat; the nitrous acid acts quickly upon it; 
fixed ſalts make no impreſſion, and the ſpirit of ſalt hath 
little or no effect upon it; vegetable acids have as little; 
nor do neutral ſalts alter it any way. 

It is allowed to be pure when a little held over a fire in 
an iron ladle totally evaporates. 

It is oſten adulterated with lead, a large quantity of 
which may be incorporated with it by the intervention of 
biſmuth in a moderate heat; and in this cafe the lead can- 
not be ſeparated by preſſure through leather. This abuſe 
may be diſcovered by the mercury itaining paper blackiſh ; 
by its not running into round globules ; by its leaving a 
powdery matter or a coloured ſpot on the bottom of the 
veſſel ; and by its producing a turbid milkineſs during its 
diſſolution in aqua fortis. 5 

As a medicine it is uſed to promote the ſecretions in 
general, particularly the faliva. 'The more pertealy it is 
divided the more powerful and penetrating is its action, 
which is chiefly exerted in the ſmall lymphatic veſſels. 
Whether uſed internally or externally it liquikes all the 
juices in our bodies, and may be ſo managed as to pro- 


mote excretions through all the emunctories. If not re- 


ſtrained it firſt fuſes the humours, then determines them 
to the mouth, and cauſes inflammation, tumours, and ul- 
cerations there. | 

It hath been ſwallowed crude, as an univerſal reme- 
dy 


Dr. Dover and Dr. Cheney commends it in the ſollow- 
ing diſorders : 

1. Joined with the gum guaiacum and a little aloes, it 
hath been ſucceſsfully uſed in the eryſipela, gout, and de- 
fedations of the ſkin. 3 

2. In hyſteric complaints its advantages are conſidera- 
ble if joined with the bark, valerian, aloetics, or the gum 
pills, as circumſtances may require. | 
3. In conjunction with preparations of iron, it ſucceeds 


in ſuppreſſion of the menſes. | 


4. In intermittents it avails, when joined with the bark 
and iron. | 

5. In opthalmias it hath been effeCtual when accompa- 
nied with millepedes and laxatives. 

6. The merc. alkalizat. joined with gum. guaiac. and 
the antimonial wine, does wonders in chronical rheuma- 
tiſms. 5 | 
7. In the jaundice, ſciatica, and anaſarcous dropfy, the 
mercurius alkalizatus is ſucceſsful to admiration. 

And to theſe of Dr. Cheyne may be added, that old foul 
ulcers are ſometimes brought to digeſt by its uſe. 

The hard bellies of children are relieved by it, if ac- 
companied with ſuch other medicaments as the particular 
caſe may require. | 

By boiling two or three ounces of quickſilver in four 
pints of water to two pints, and uſing the clear liquor for 


. 


And in the venereal diſeaſe it is ſpecific. 
The true ſecret of curing diſeaſes with mercury is to 
eauſe it to circulate with the blood as long as poſſible, 
without producing any evacuation at all. 


A long uſe of mercury weakens the habit, and ſo ſhould | 


be accompanied with mild antimonials, the bark, or far- 
ſaparilla, &c. as circumſtances ſeem moft to require. 
Quickſilver is divided by earthy powders, balſams, mu- 
eilages, &c. but with nothing more advantageouſly than 
the mucilage of gum arabic. Mr. Plenck, of Vienna, di- 
recs a dram of it to be mixed with two drams of gum ara- 
bic in powder, by degrees to add a little water, and to 
continue the trituration of them together until the globules 
totally diſappear, after which half an ounce of any ſyrup 
and half a pint of water may be added, and two common 
ſpocns full of the mixture may be taken every night and 
morning in ſuch caſes 2s require its uſe. | | 
Gum arabic pcwerfully reſtrains the mercury from run- 
ning off by the ſalivary glands ; and if a ſalivation is al- 


ready excited, it is the beſt aſſiſtant in checking it. 


Crude mercury in general is of equal advantage with 
any of its preparations ; yet, in particular conſtitutions, 
cne or other of them may demand a preference. 

Many are the preparations made from this metal, and 
the ay uſelul are inſerted in the courſe of tlicſe peges. 


* 


Argenti Vivi Purificatio, The Purification of Duick/itoer, 


The general method in uſe, and that commended by 
the London college is, to diſtill the quickſilver in a re- 
tort, and afterwards to walh it with water, or with vine- 
gar, and which ever of them be ufed, let ſome common 
falt be added to it. | 3 ; 

If a retort is uſed it ſhould have a low body and a long 
neck, the neck ſhould be inclined downwards, fo as to al- 
low the elevated mercury a quick deſcent, and the. re- 
ceiver ſhould be filled almoſt to the neck with water, to 
cool the quickſilver; for if it falls hot upon the glaſs it 
may break it. No more heat ſhould be uſed than is neceſ- 
ſary juſt to raiſe the quickfilver, leſt other ſubſtances 
ſhould be elevated with it. If the quickſilver is amalga- 
mated with one fourth its weight of lead, and then put 
into a retort in which is ſome vinegar, it will riſe before 
the vinegar boils. | 

ARGISTATA. Incorporated with wax. 

-ARGILLA. Clay or argillaceous earth. 

Moiſt clays, beſides the tenaceous indiſſoluble earth, 
which is their principal characteriſtic, contain, Iiſt. A 
portion of an earth that is ſoluble in acids: 2dly, Of a- 
cid, which may be ſeparated by a ſtrong fire in diſtilla- 
tion; this acrd is of the vitriolic kind: and, 3dly, A 


* 


ſmall portion of iron reducible by inflammable fluxes into 


its metallic form. 

Clays unite with water into a turpid liquor, ſlippery and 
ſmooth to the touch, and remain ſome time ſuſpended, 
the ſand, grit, and other groſs matters ſubſiding. 

They may be freed from their alkaline earths by means 
of acids; from their ſaline matter by a coction in water; 
and from their iron by digeſtion in aqua regia, Thus pu- 
rited, they have all nearly the ſame appearance and qua- 
lities. If dried ſo as to ſall into powder all clays adhere 


again with moiſture, | 


Expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they loſe their ſoft glutinous 
quality, and are reduced into hard maſſes. : 

An eſtate poſſeſſed of clays, matles or loams, may be 
better than for paſture or tillage. And all the apparatus 


to examine them with is, water, aq. fortis, a crucible, a 


microſcope, a fire, and your ſenſes. _ | 

ARGILLA ALBA. Tobacco-pipe clay. See TER- 
RA CIMOLIA ALBA. | 

ARGILLA CANDIDA, 1. e. Argilla alba, 

ARGUS. The name of a fort of pheaſant. 

ARGYRITIS. Litharge. f 

ARGYRIIIS TERRA. A fort of earth taken out of 
ſilver mines, beſpangled with many particles of filver. 

ARGYROCOME. A ſpecies of gnaphalium. 

ARGYRODAMAS. A kind of talc, of the colour of 
ſilver, that will not yield to the force of fire. 

ARGYROLIFHOS, A fort of talc, ſo called from its 
filver colour. | | : 

ARGYROPHORA. The name of an antidote. 

ARGYROPCEIA. The art of making filver out of 
more imperfect metals. 

ARGTRUS, - -dalver. ©. 

ARGYROTROPHEMA. * A cooling food, made 
with milk. | 5 

ARHEUMATIST OS. An epithet given to the exter- 
nal parts, particularly the joints, while free from gouty 
rheums. i 

ARIA. The white boam tree. It grows in woods up- 
on rockey mountains, and flowers in April. The fruit 
mitigates coughs and promotes expectoration. Dale. 

ARIA-BEPOU, ſee NIMBA-Acos rx. 

ARIDA MEDICAMENTA. Dry medicines, ſuch 
as powders, &Cc. 

ARIDITAS CORPORIS. A maraſmus. 

ARIDURA. A conſumption of the whole body. 

ARILLA. A grape-ſtone. - 

ARIS. The name of an inſtrument uſed by the an- 
tients, and alſo of an herb. | 

ARISARUM. Friar's cowl. Dioſcorides ſays it is a 
{mall plant with a root like that of the olive, which is 
more acrid than arum. It grows in Italy, &c. | 

ARISTA. In botany, it is that ſharp-pointed needle 
which ſtands out from the huſk or covering of the grain ct 


corn or grals, and is called the awn or beard. _— 
| ARIST AU». 


AR M 


ARIST.EUS. A pupil of Chiron's: he made ſome 


improvements in his art, and is ſaid to have diſcovered 
the methods of making cheeſe, and oil, and alſo of ga- 
thering honey. | 
 ARISTALTH XA. The marſhmallow. 
ARISTIONIS MACHINAMENTUM. A machine 
for reſtoring luxations, invented by Ariſton. EE. 
ARISTOLOCHIA, Birth-wort. It is ſo called be- 
cauſe eſteemed for promoting the lochia in child-bed wo- 
men. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant; they are natives 


of the ſouthern parts of Europe, whence we are ſupplied 
with the dry roots. Moſt of them bear the cold of this 
clime. The roots of all the kinds are aromatic and bitter; 
they give out their virtues both to water and to ſpirit; but 
to the latter moſt perfectly. The roots of all the kinds 
have been uſed in ſuppreſſions of the uterine purgations; 


but the preſent practice almoſt excludes them, for they 


hurt the appetite and produce a languidneſs in weakly con- 
ſtitutions. Any one of them may be uſed for the other ; 
though Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh thinks that the roots of 
the creeping fort are the beſt. The doſes are from gr. v. 
to 31. 
| ARISTOLOCHIA ROTUNDA, alſo called malum 
terræ, round-rooted birth-wort, and according to Para- 
celſus the great matrix root. Its peculiar diſtinction is 
that its roots are round. 
ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA, called alſo ariſtolochia 
maſcula, and long-rooted birth- wort. | | 
ARISTOLOCHIA CAVA, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. 
ARISTOLOCHIA TENUIS, called alſo piſtolochia, 
ariſtolochia polyrhizos. Buſhy-rooted or ſlender birth- 
wort. | 
ARISTOLOCHIA TENUIS, called alſo ariſtolochia 
clematitis. Creeping birth-wort. 
The rad. ſerpentar. virg. is a ſpecies alſo, 
ARISTOLOCHIA. A name of the moſchatellina. 
ARISTOLOCHIA ADULTERINA. Great bulb- 
ous fumitory. _ 
, ARRBTON. Dinner. | 2 0 
ARISTON MAGNUM ET PARVUM. Aviſenna 
ſays they are remedies againſt a phthyſis when attended 
with a fever, &c. | 
ARISTOPHANEION. The name of a plaſter uſed 
by the antients. | 
ARISTOTELES. Ariſtotle, He deſcended in the 
Aſculapian line, and was born 384 years before the 
Chriſtian æra. He ſtudied under Plato from the age of 


18 to 37. He was tutor to Alexander the Great; after- | 


Wards he eſtabliſhed a ſchool at Athens, and as he gave 
his lectures walking, his ſect were called Peripatetics. 
ARLADA, or Arladar, i. e. Realgar. 
ARMALA. Wild rue, N 
. ARMALGOL. Corral. 
ARMATURA, i. e. Amnios. 5 
ARME. A coalition of wounds, alſo the joining of 
the ſutures of the head. | 
ARMENA BOLUS. Armenian bole. | 
ARMENA. An inſtrument with all the apparatus for 
any work we are about. | pn 
ARMENIACA MALA, called alſo præcocia. The 
apricot tree. Theophraſtus calls it perſea, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the peach; it was afterwards called perſea-præcox. 
The Latins called it præcoqua, whence the latter Greeks 


formed their bericocca, whence the French word abricots. 


This fruit is more uſed for pleaſure than health: of the 
kernels in the ſtones is made ratifia. | 
ARMENUS [Lap1s], alſo called lapis Armenius, a- 
2 cœruleum foſſile, Armenium. The Armenian 
one. 1 
It is a copper ore, of a pale blue colour. It operates in- 
ſtantly as an emetic in a doſe of four grains: it is very lit- 
tle different if at all from the lapis lazuli. Et 
ARMERIA. Armerius pratenſis, armerius ſylveſtris. 
Meadow pink. It grows in watery places, and flowers in 
ay. The floweis are alexipharmic. . Dale. 


ARMERIA RUBRA LATIFOLIA. © Broad leaved 
{ſweet William. a, 


ARMERIUS MONTANUS. A ſpecies of ſlatice. | | 


_ ARMERIUS SIMPLICI FLORE, A fort of gilly- 


ftower. 


AK © 


ARMILLA. The round ligament that confines the 
tendons of the carpus. 1 | 
ARMONIAC UM, i. e. Ammoniacum. ; 
ARMORACIA. Water, radiſh. See SisyY MBRtUM: 
Alſo wild radiſh; and horſe-radiſh. See RAPHANUS. 
ARMORARIA PRA TENSIS MAS. i. e. Armeria. 
ARMORUM PUGNA, A ſort of gymnaſtic exerciſe, 
EY of a mock duel, the antagoniſt being only a 
polt. 
ARMUTHEUS [Laevs.] Corruptly written for ar- 
menius lapis. 28 Wy | 
ARNABO. Zedoary. : 
ARNALDIA. A malignant flow diſeaſe of the chro- 
nical kind, attended with an alopecia ; it was formerly 
very common in England. 
ARNICA. German leopard's bane ; it is a ſpecies of 
doronicum. © | 
ARNOGLOSSUM. Lamb's tongue. A ſpecies of 
plantain. | | 
ARNOTTO. See ORLEANA. 


| AROEIRA. A ſpecies of lentiſk. 


AROHOT. Mercury. | 


AROMA. Any thing fragrant or odorous ; ſometimes 


it is taken for myrrh. | 
AROMA GERMANICUM. Elecampane. 
_ AROMA PHIiILO:OPHORUM. Saffron ; alſo tne 
ſaFron-coloured flowers raiſed from lapis hxmatitis. 
AROMATICA. Spicey. | 
Aromatics, or ſpicey drugs, are of a warm pungent 
taſte, with more or leſs of a fragrant ſmell ; ſome are 
purely aromatic, as cinnamon, nutmegs, &c, others have 
a ſweetneſs mixed with them, as in the angelica root, an- 
niſeed, &c. ſome have an aſtringency, as cinnamon z 
others a mucilage, as the caſſia lignea, &c. ſome a bitter- 
neſs, as orange-peel ; and others are alſo bitter and aſ- 
tringent, as the bark. 5 . 
The ſeveral medicinal virtues of theſe mixt aromatics, 


are extracted by the ſame means as from thoſe which are 
leſs compounded ; thus the aromatic part of lemon - peel 


ariſes in diſtillation with water, whilſt the bitter remains 
behind in the extract, &c, | 

The aromatic matter contained in different ſubjeQs dif- 
fers much in their pharmaceutic properties. The virtues 
of all aromatics are extracted by ſp. vini. rect. water ex- 
tracts a portion from ſome, but from many none at all. 

In diſtillation they ariſe with water more perfectly than 
with ſpirit, though in ſome few inſtances the aromatic mat- 
ter wholly riſes in diſtillation, both with ſpirit and with 
water, as of lemon-peel, whilſt pepper ſtill retains part 
of its aromatic matter, though diſtilled with water. 

In the effential oil, and refinous part of aromatics, 


any vegetable affords, the weaker the oil is, and vice verſae 
body, hence-are uſeful where the vital heat is below the 


par of health ; they promote the natural ſecretions ; they 
reſiſt putrefaction, hence ſo plentifully produced in hot 


climes ; many of them have a ſpecific virtue, which fits 


them for uſefulneſs to particular parts, thus wormwood is 


| uſeful to the ſtomach, parſley to the kidneys, ſaffron to 


the heart, &c. 

AROMATICA [Aqva.] i. e. Aq. piperis. Jamaic. 
AROMATICA NUX. The nutmeg. 
AROMATICÆE [P:iLuLEz.] Aromatic pills, 

Take of Socotorine aloes an ounce and a half, of gum 
guaiacum an ounce, the aromatic ſpecies, and balſam Peru, 
of each half an ounce. Powder the aloes and gum guaia- 
cum ſeparately, then mix the whole together, and make 
them into a maſs with the ſyrup of orange-peel. 

This is a ſubſtirute for, and an improvement of the 
pil. diambræ. In ſmall doſes, as of ten grains or more; 
they warm the ſtomach, and by degrees the whole habit ; 
they promote perſpiration and all the ſecretions. | 

 AROMATICUM [L16Nnum.] i. e. Canella alba. 

 AROMATICUM ROSATUM. Roſe ſpice. An 
aromatic powder, formerly kept in the fhops in which 
roſes were a part of the compoſition. 
AROMATICÆ, [SpExcies.] The aromatic ſpecies. 
Take of cinnamon two ounces, the leſſer cardamoms 


freed from their huſks, ginger, and long pepper, of each 
one ounce, mix and make them into a powder. ws 


all their peculiar qualities reſide. The more eſſential oil 


Aromatics warm the ſtomach, and by degrees the whole | 
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This is an improvement of the ſpec. diambre ſine ado- 


ratis. | 

AROMATICUS [Cox r Ex. ] i. e. Canella alba. 

AROMATITIS. A precious ſtone of a bituminous 
ſubſtance, in colour and ſmell reſembling myrrh. It is 
found in Arabia and Egypt. 

ARON, i. e. Arum. 5 . 
ARONIA. The Neapolitan medlar. See MesriLus. 

AROPH. A contraction of aroma philoſophorum, a 
name given to ſaffron. Alſo a name which Patacelſus 
gave to the flowers raiſed by ſublimation, from Lap. Hæ- 
mat. 


ARQUATA. A name of the birds called the curlew | the f 
| be lodged in its villous rugæ. A 


and the wren. 

ARQUATUS MORBUS. The jaundice. _ 
 ARQUEBUSADE. It is the name of a water which 
is alſo called aqua vulneraria, aqua ſclopetaria, and aqua 
catapultarum. The name arquebuſade is a French word, 
that implies, it is good for gun-ſhot wounds. It is mint, 
ſage, mugwort, &c. diſtilled in wine. | 

ARQUIr OU. See ALQUIFoOU. 

ARRAC. See ORYza. 

ARRACHE, i. e. Atriplex. Ds 
 ARRAPHON. Without ſuture. The word is applied 
to 7 cranium when naturally without ſutures. | 
_ ARRRCEA. The ſtoppage of a flux: and by Hippo- 
crates appropriated to the ſuppreſſion of the menſes. 

ARRHOSTIA. Infirmity, ill health. 

ARRHY THMUS, i. e. Arythmus. 

ARSACUM, i. e. Acrai. 

ARSAG. Arſenic. 

ARSALTOS, i. e. Aſphaltos. 

ARSANECK. Arſenic ſublimed. 

ARSATUM, i. e. Acrai. | 5 

ARSENICUM ALBUM, called cryſtallinum, riſa- 
gallum, realgar, riſigallum, white arſenic, and rat's- bane. 

Arſenic, though it ſeems to have an affinity both to 
ſolphur and to a ſemi-metal, yet is not manifeſtly either. 
It is contained more or leſs in moſt kinds of ores, particu- 
larly thoſe of tin, biſmuth, the white pyrites, and cobalt, 
from which laſt the greateſt quantity is obtained: the ore 


— 


of the cobalt being broken in pieces, is placed over a fire, 


and the arſenic ſublimed from it, which reſting on the 


ſides of long chimneys deſigned for its reception, is ſweep- 


ed off into proper veſſels to be re- ſublimed, or at leaſt 
melted, by which it is formed into the ſhining maſſes 
which are met with in the ſhops. 

What we have in England is chiefly brought from the 
mines in Saxony and Bohemia. Some ſmall quantities are 
ſublimed in Cornwall from the cobalt that is found there. 

If arſenic is mixed with any metal it renders it friable, 
deſtroying its malleabilit . | N 

One grain of arſenic makes a pound of copper like fil. 
ver; without wholly depriving it of its malleability ; the 
copper thus changed is called alchymy. 

It is uſed by enamellers, glaſs-makers, potters, and 

inters. TOR . 

Expoſed to the fire in an open veſſel, it ſoftens, then 1s 
diſſipated in fumes, which have a garlic ſmell; theſe fumes, 
if received on iron, appear in the form of flowers, and 
if they paſs into the mouth, a dryneſs is inſtantly per- 
ceived there, with an uneaſy pricking ſenſation. | 

Lead mixed with it, and ſet over the fire, boils up and 
evaporates moſtly in ſmoke ; the remainder runs into a 
yellow glaſs that is fuſible. 55 N 

Iron abſorbs arſenic in the greateſt quantity, and moſt 
readily; copper the next, then tin, lead, and ſilver the 
leaſt. 

Common ſulphur unites readily with arſenic, and ren- 
ders it fuſible, making it alſo yellow or red according to 
the quantity that 1s added. S 

Large portions of ſulphur renders it inert. 


The pure white arſenic hath a penetrating corroſive 


taſte, and taken into the body is a violent poiſon ; it pro- 
duces ſpeedy dryneſs in the throat and inflammation, de- 
jection, fainting, ſtupor, delirium, tremors, convulſions, 
palſy, thirſt, burning in the ſtomach, gripes, vomiting, 
cold ſweats, hiccoughing, and at laſt death. Beſides the 
effects which it hath in common with other poiſons, it re- 
markably attenuates the coats of the ſtomach, and perfo- 
1 


| 


| 


—— 


| peat it two or three times; give the patient plentifull 


| daraca z and the red, which they call realgar. 


ART 


rates the inteſtines, occaſions a ſwelling and ſphacelation 
of the whole body, and a ſudden putrefaction after death, 


n of the pudendæ. 
en the quanitity taken is not fatal, it occaſions tre- 
mors, palſies, or lingering hectics. 

Though there is but little hope, after this poiſon is 
ſwallowed, yet if aſſiſtance is to be had, immediately give 
a ſcruple of the. white vitriol to excite a vomiting, and re- 

of warm 
water mixed with ſweet oil, after each doſe of che vitriol, 
that if poſſible the ſtomach may be well cleared of the poi- 
ſon; large draughts ate peculiarly proper, as they diſtend 
the ſtomach, and ſo more effectually waſh àway what may 
fler ſufficient vomiting, 
give mucilages and demulcents, particularly plenty of 
gum Arabic, both by the mouth and clyſterwiſe; fat 
broth ſhould be continued ſome time, and the bowels 
muſt be kept lax. If the poiſon hath had time to get in- 
to the blood, let cordial perſpiratives be added, ſuch as 
rad. ſerpent. v. &c. 

ARSENICUM FLAVUM FACTITIUM. Alrſen. 
citrinum, yellow arſenic. | 
, ARSENICUM RUBRUM FACTIIIUM. Red ar- 
enic. | 

In reading ancient authors on the yellow and red arſe> 
nics, it ſhould be obſerved, that their arſenics are not the 
ſame as ours. Among the Greeks two kinds were in uſe, viz. 
the yellow, which we now call orpiment, and auripigment: 
and the red, which they call ſandaraca. The Arabians 
had alſo two kinds, viz. the yellow, which they call fan- 
It was the 
foſſil ſulphurated arſenics, that the antients uſed medici- 
nally,” and only thoſe which were yellow and flakey like 


| talc, and which alone they called arſenicon. The white 


arſenic is a diſcovery of later times. The auripigment we 
meet with is of the yellow fort, its taſte is not very acri- 
monious. Boerhaave and Mead, both of them commend 
the uſe of its fumes to be received into the mouth in 
aſthmas. The beſt mineral orpiment is brought from 
Turkey; it is very little, if at all, poiſonous. See AukI- 
PIGMENTUM, | | | 
Our yellow and red arſenics are artificial, being no 
other than the white, mixed with different proportions of 
ſulphur. The white is the ſtrongeſt, the yellow weaker, 
and the red weakeſt, ) 
White arſenic, ſublimed with one-tenth its weight of 
ſulphur, is yellow; and with one-fifth it is red. | 
Both the yellow and the red foſſil arſenics, when of a 


ſmooth texture, are called zarnichs, but when compoſed 


of {mall ſcales or leaves, they are called auripigmenta. 

ARSIORA, Cerufs. | 

ARTABA. An Egyptian meaſure containing 
five of our pecks. 

ARTANECH, or Artaneck. Arſenic. JS 
 ARTEMISIA, called alſo mater herbarum, parthe- 
nium, pingulum ſancti Johannis, herba regia, toxiteſia, 
anactorium, bubaſteocordium, the heart of bubaſtus, and 
common mugwort. - 

It is a plant with firm ſtalks of a purpliſh colour, with 
deeply divided leaves, reſembling thoſe of common worm- 
wood, of a dark green colour above, and hoary under- 


about 


neath. The flowers are ſmall, purpliſh, naked, and diſ- 


cous ; they ſtand erect on ſpikes on the tops of the branches. 
It is perennial, grows wild in the fields and on waſt 
grounds, the flowers appear in June. hs 
It hath been in much eſteem for promoting the uterine 
evacuations, and moderating hyſteric ſpaſms, for which 
purpoſes it is uſed in infuſions for common drink, and in 
ths. | 
The flowers and the tops are the ſtrongeſt. | 
ARTEMIUS DIANIQO. The inventor of a dentifric 
inſt the ſtridor dentium. 
ARTEMONIUM. The name of a collyrium de- 
ſcribed by Galen. 
ARTENNA. An aquatic web-footed bird, called al- 
ſo diomedia. CD | | 
ARTERIA, eghpia. An artery. an N 
By the word artery, Hippocrates means what is now 
known by the name of aſpera arteria ; nor were the veins 


| diſtinguiſhed from the arteries in the oldeſt times. 
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An artery is a ſtrong elaſtic ramifying tube arifng | whatever diſtends them muſt; at the ſame time; lengthetl 


1 


from the heat. The arteries are properly but two, they. | them, and thereby produce ſerpentine turns. This fre- 
tiſe from the two ventricles of the heart, one of them is | quently happens in injecting the arteries of dead bodies: 
called aorta, which ſee; the other is named the pulmo- in the viper it is very apparent in an artery which runs 
nary artery, for it ſprings from the right ventricle of the | along the outſide of its lungs, every time that the heart 
heart, and is wholly confined to the lungs, | | beats, this artery is ſeen in a ſerpentine form. The arte- 
The figure of an artery ſomewhat reſembles a tree; |.ries of the uterus are more convolved in the laſt months 
the ſmaller ramifications of the arteries frequently anaſto- of pregnancy, than they were before conception; ſo far 
moſe with each other, as may be obſerved in the coats of | is the common obſervation from being true, that the ute- 
an inteſtine when they are injected. The largeſt appear- | rine, arteries have naturally a ſerpentine courſe, to admit 
ances of this, kind are in the vertebral arteries, which | of the enlargement of that organ in pregnancy, without 
unite in the ſkull. The uſe of the anaſtomoſis is to keep | ſtretching the arteries. 5 | 
up an equal circulation, they likewiſe ſerve to mix the | The arteries are liable to offification, particularly the 
blood better.  __. iliac and crural. This happening where an amputatioh is 
It is generally ſaid that the arteries are of three ſorts, viz. | performed requires a cauſtic. The offification begins in 
the ſanguine, which circulate red blood; the ſerous, thro? the internal membrane, which firſt thickens, then grows 
which ſerum only is naturally conveyed ; and the lympha: | ſpongey, by degrees becomes griſtly, and at laſt like bone; 
tic, whoſe contents are lymph; it is alſo ſaid, that if the |and then this diſorder extends to the outer coats. 
blood is puſhed into ſerous veſe!s, it is there obſtructed, | Ihe particular arteries may be ſeen under their reſpec- 
but they are all the ſame tube continued, which gradually | tive names, but their general courſe runs thus. From the 
divides into branches, and theſe branches grow ſmaller | right ventricle of the heart ariſes the pulmonary artery, 
the further they are from the heart; near to the heart the | which is wholly diſtributed in the lungs. CD 
thicker blood circulates, the force of the circulation is | The aorta ariſes from the left ventricle of the heart, and 
there ſtronger ; and far from the heart the circulation leſ- | immediately ſends off the coronary arteries into the heart 
ſens in its vigour, ſo the thinner fluids only run there; | and its auricles. 2 5 
but if by exerciſe, or other means, the heat of our bodies | From the upper part of the arch of the aorta riſes che 
is increaſed, the circulation is puſhed, the red blood, and. | carotids, which ſupply the head. | 
other orders of thinner fluids, can proceed to where ſtil] Near the carotids riſe the ſubclavian arteries, which 
.thinner fluids only circulated before, for the ſmaller veſ- | ſend off the internal mammary, the upper diaphragmatic, 
ſels not being conſtructed to receive only ſuch certain ſized | and others, which are diſperſed in the breaſt ; when the 
globules, can diſtend to the capacity required by ſuch de- | ſubclavian hath paſſed out of the thorax, it receives the 
grees of circulation as are occaſionally happening, and | name of the axillary artery, and when in the arm the hu- 
contract again to their former dimenſions, as ſoon as the | meral, and in the fore arm the cubital. | | 
diſtending force is removed. | The upper portion of the aorta deſcendens ſends oF i! e 
\ Arteries terminate three ways, the moſt common is that | bronchialz, ceſophagz, intercoſtales, &c. 5 
into the veins. Harvey diſcovered, or demonſtrated, the | The inferior portion of the aorta ſends off the inferior 
circulation of the blood; but Malpighius firſt obſerved, | diaphragmatic, coeliac, meſenteric, ſpermatic, emulgents, 
that the laſt branches of an artery, running into minute | &c. then dividing into two, forms the iliac arteries, which 
diviſions, diſpoſe themſelves on. a membrane as on a firm | ſend off branches about the lower part of the belly, then 
baſe, and there open into one another by the mutual inter- | deſcending into the thighs, legs, and feet, form the crural, 
courſe of ſmall canals : he firſt traced out theſe canals | tibial, &c. | 1 e 
chrough numerous mazes and windings, through which | ARTERIA VENOSA. The pulmonary vein. 
| they convey the blood; but here the ſmall branches, diſ-} ARTERIACA. Medicines againſt dilorders of the 
poſed with great nicety, extend over equal ſpaces, and | voice, and the aſpera arteria, 
deſtitute of lateral ſhoots, as being no longer ſub-divided, | ARTERIOSUs [DvucTvs,] called alſo canalis arterio- 
changing their figure, conſtitute the origins of the veins. | ſus. This, in the fœtus, ariſes from the extremity of the | g 
I be next termination of arteries is into little cavities or | arteria pulmonalis, juſt where it is going to give off the 
nuſſes, as into the corpora cavernoſa, penis, &c. two branches, and opens by its other end into the begin- 
The laſt is into excretory ducts, 5 Igning of the deſcending aorta, juſt below the great curva- I 
The arteries generally lie deep, and always run on the | ture. See CANALICULUS ARTERIOSUs. | | 
inflected fide of the limb, as in the axilla, the inner part | ARTERIOTOMIA, from aphpia, an artery, and Two, | | 
of the cubit, &c. this ſituation prevents their being either to cut. It is the opening of an artery for the diſcharge of 
ftretched or compreſſed in the various motions of the | blood. x ; "i 
f I Galen, Antyllus, Oribaſius, P. Ægineta, and ſeveral 
In the beginning of each artery there are three valves, others, highly extol this practice in inveterate head-achs; : 
which appear like purſes, and prevent the return of the which reſiſt all other means; alſo as a remedy againſt vio- 
blood to the heart; the other parts of the arteries are free lent inflammations of the eyes, the epilepſy, &c. The 
rom valves, V | operation is generally confined to the head, becauſe of the 
The coats of the arteries are three in number. bone being immediately under, and giving the advantage 


— wes 


I. The external; it contains a great number. of blood | of a proper compreſs. When the temporal artery is 

veſſels, and mar: y nerves run through it; it is elaſtic, and opened, a ſmall knife, ſuch as is uſed for the fiſtula la- 

its fibres run quaquaverſum, . . ASE chrymalis, is better than a lancet, and' the inciſion muſt 
2. The middle; it is made of fibres which are diſpoſed | be fo as to divide the artery tranſverſely; then the incon- 


nearly circularly, and parallel to cach other. l vxenience of an aneuriſm is avoided. 1 5 
3. The internal is a thin membrane, whoſe ſurface is | Heiſter condemns arteriotomy, eſpecially before every 
very ſmooth, to give an eaſy paſſage to the blood. other method hath been tried: l 


Some anatomiſts ſay, that theſe coats are muſcular, but | ARTE TTISCIUs, or Artetiſcos. One who ſuffers the 

this opinion ſtands confuted, when it is conſidered that the | loſs of any member. 5 
coats of the arteries remain elaſtic after the animal is dead, | ART HANITA, called cyclamenus, cyclamen, panis 

and that the muſcles after death are abſolutely inelaſtic. porcinus, ſow bread, 4 . NS 

The cellular membrane is improperly numbered among | It is a low plant without any other ſtalk than the ſlen- 
the coats of the arteries, for it only connects the real ones. | der pedicles of the leaves and flowers; the leaves are green, 
The nearer to the origin the weaker are the arterial | with white ſpecks above and purpliſh beneath; the flowers 
coats, whence the frequency of ancuriſms in the begin · are purpliſh, monopetalous, deeply divided into five ſeg- 
ning of the aorta. | ments, followed by round ſeed veflels. The roots are 
Arteries are often met with of a ſerpentine form, but | large, ſomewhat globular, with ſeveral fibres; blackiſh on 
they are not ſo in a natural ſtate of health, except during | the outſide and whitiſh within. It is perennial, a native 

particular actions, &c. and then they recover their origi- of the ſouthern parts of Europe. | 
nal ſtate as ſoon as the temporary cauſe is removed. The The freſh roots have a nauſeous acrid biting taſte, but 
cauſe * 1 dilatation; the coats are elaſtie, therefore little or no ſmell. Long * deſtroys all their vii - 
: | | | f tues. 
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tues. One dram of the powder purges, but its moſt | 


frequent, as well as moſt proper ule, is as an errhine. 
here is anothef ſpecies, called cyclamen autumnale, 

or common ſow bread. ' | 

ARTHETICA, or Arthretica, from ap0poy, a joint. 
The herb ground pine. It is uſeful Winde 
the joints. | 

ARTHOICUM, or Artoicum, or Pannonium, from 
a>, bread.; An oil formerly made by digeſting ſe- 
veral roots with bread. _ | | 

ARTHREMBOLUS, from agdpov, 4 joint, and 
2 to impel. An inſtrument for reducing luxated 

ones. 

ARTHRITICA, i. e. Arthritis. 

ARTHRITIS, from aptpo, a joint. The gout. 

The ancients called all kinds of pain, wich was ſeat- 
ed in the joints or the external parts, by the common 
name of arthritis, The word rheumatiſmus was not 
known amongſt them; but in the ſixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth centuries, ſome celebrated French phyſicians 
have called the pains which afflict the intermediate 


| ſpaces, between the joints and muſcles of the neck, or 
of either arm, or of the anterior or poſterior part of 


the thorax, the ſhoulders, ſcapulz, thighs, and hands, 
by the name of rheumatiſm. And thoſe the ſtile ar- 
thritic which affect the joints, though according to the 
different part, they diſtinguiſhed the ſame gouty pain 
by a different name, as podagra in the feet, chiragra in 
the hands, onagra in the elbow, dentagra in the teeth, 
lumbago in the vertebræ of the back, dolor iſchiadicus 
in the articulations of the os iſchium: but the diffe- 
rence betwixt the gout and the rheumatiſm is confi- 
dered as very great, both in their cauſe, ſeat, ſymp- 
toms, and cure. | 

The gout is a chronical diſorder, and the pain that 
attends it is principally ſpaſmodic. It is generally con- 
ſidered as regular, when it only affects the extremities, 
is regular in its returns, and a leaves the pa- 
tient in its decline; and irregular, when its attacks are 
irregular, when it afflicts the patient variouſly, and 
when it ſeizes the internal parts. 

When the fits are regular, it chiefly affects the nerves, 


tendons, membranes, and ligaments of the joints, par- 


ticularly the feet; when irregular, the viſcera, as the 


Jungs, ſtomach, &c. are the ſeat of this diſorder: 


but it is the tunica cellularis of the reſpective parts that 


are affected, which is the proper and immediate ſeat of 


the diſeaſe. Aretæus ſays, that any part of the body 
is ſuſceptible of the gout, and Ætius obſerves, that in 
the extremity of it the iris is affected. 

It generally attacks thoſe aged perſons whoſe early life 


hath been ſpent in indolence and luxury; thoſe who 


have large heads and voracious appetites; the plethoric, 
and thor who poſſeſs the beſt ſtamina of life. Youth 
are not exempt from it. Women are rarely affected 
with it; but Aretæus obſerves that when they have it, 
the pain is exceſſive, | 

Among its various cauſes, indigeſtion is the primary 
one. The pre-diſpoſing cauſe is a largeneſs of the lac- 
reals, and ſtraightneſs of the ſmall veſſels, particularly 
the perſpiratory ; the immediate ſeems to be the acri- 
mony of earthy particles undiſſolved; whatever elſe 
conduces to the production of the gout, is but an oc- 
cafional cauſe, but yet may aggravate as well as give 
riſe to it. Dr. Cheyne ſays, that the chief reaſon why 
the gouty matter ſo generally fixes on the joints, is be- 
cauſe of the preſſure there from the heads of the bones, 
which leſſens the capacity of the ſmall veſſels ; to which 
may be added, the ſmallneſs of the glands in the joints, 
and the natural coldneſs of thefe parts, occaſioned by 
the diſtance from the heart ; that the earthy particles 
above-named are conveyed into the tunica cellularis of 
the ligaments, tendons, &c. where the veſicles are leſs 


than in the bellies of the muſcles and fleſhy ſubſtances, 


and is retained in them, and being more or leſs acri- 
monious, they occaſion more or fes heat, and cauſe 
that inflammatory appearance, and intolerable pain, 
which accompany this complaint; but the parts af- 
fected, ſoon loſing their ſenſibility, the ſpaſm abates, 
and the offending matter is again returned into the cir- 
culation, or ſent out of the body through the pores. 


diſorders of 
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Cajetanus Tacconus, M. D. tried many experi- - 
ments, in order to diſcover whether the gouty matter 
is acid or alkaline, and he concludes that it is ſometimes 
one, and ſometimes the other. The ſigns by which he 
diſtinguiſhes theſe are, firſt, if the gout produces no 

tophi or knots, or does it very flow! „and eſpecially 
if it is attended with œdomatous ſwellings, it depends 
on an alcaline humour; but if the knots are large and 
quickly formed, an acid is the cauſe. 
Dr. Hunter thinks that the oſſeous matter is ſepa- 
rated by ſmall arteries, and thrown upon the mem- 
| branes or cartilages, as proper beds for it to lie on, and 
that there is more or leſs ſeparated as the vis vitæ is 
greater or leſs; and that in the gout there is a redun- 
dancy of bony matter, and it is probably this that 
forms the chalk ſtones, 

The firſt approaches of the gout are generally ſud- 
den, and happen very early in the ſpring, or in the 
beginning of winter. The regular fit is uſually pre- 
| ceeded by indigeſtion, drowſineſs, head-ach awe! fake 
| neſs, a wearineſs, dejection of ſpirit, pain in the limbs, 
with a ſenſation as if wind or cold water were paſſing 
down the thigh, is alſo complained of, the appetite is 
ſometimes very keen a little before the fit approaches, 
a ſlight pain is felt in paſſing the urine : ſoon after mid- 
night a pain attacks the great toe, or ſome other part 
of the foot, or ancle, though now and then it is fixed 
in the calf of theleg ; this pain is accompanied with a 
ſenſation as if cold water was poured thereon, and ſoon 
followed by a ſhivering with ſome degree of fever: 
after this the pain increaſes, and fixing in the ſmall 
bones of the foot, the patient feels a variety of tor- 
turing pains there for about twenty-four hours, which 
then abate, the part becomes intlamed and ſwelled > 
towards the morning the patient falls aſleep, a perſpi- 
ration comes on, which terminates the fit; but what 
is commonly called a fit of the gout, conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral ſuch as theſe : and though a recovery proceeds 
from the firſt remiſhon, ſome uneaſineſs returns every 
night, and goes off the following morning. The firs 
fit may continue two or three weeks, but a tenderneſs 
where the pain was ſeated remains much longer. It 
may be that the patient remains free from any return 
during the following or a ſecond year, but when it does 
it is ſtill more painful; and ſoon after this the returns 
2 more and more frequent, increaſing until the 

rength failing, and ſenſation is diminiſhed, then, 
though the patient is ſeldom free, he is not violently 
afflicted. | TE 

There 1s a great reſemblance, in many particulars, 
betwixt the gout and chronic rheumatiſm, ſo they 
ſhould. be carefully diſtinguiſhed ; the inflammatory 
rheumatiſm too hath been miſtaken for this diſeaſe. 
It ſometimes requires much attention to diſtinguiſh a 
gravelly complaint from a gouty one. There is a great 
ſimilarity betwixt an intermitting fever and the pro- 
greſs of a gouty fit, and inſtances have occurred, 
where the patient, having not been manifeſtly viſited 
with it, that much difficulty attended a rightly diſtin- 
guiſhing of the complaint. Nervous diſeaſes require 
| ra eare no leſs, to diſtinguiſh them from gouty diſor- 

ers. 

The regular gout is conſidered as more troubleſome 
than dangerous, or rather as nature's method of re- 
lieving from all other complaint; though Aretæus ob- 
ſerves, that the podagra ſometimes degenerates into a 
„ or an aſthma, in which caſe death is unavoid- 
able. | | | 

In order to the cure, there is little to be done in the 
fit, and out of it the beſt intentions are, firſt to increaſe 
the digeſtive powers; and ſecondly, to promote and 

. the natural perſpiration. | 

n the approach of the fit, and until its departure, 
a flender diet is generally preſcribed, but fo various are 
the conſtitutions of different perſons, that this article 
1s moſt properly determined by the attending phyfician. 
Sydenham's rule, viz. moderation, is perhaps the beſt 
general one on this ſubje& : he ſays, let the patient 
take no more than is eaſily digeſted, nor leis than 1s 
neceſſary to keep up the ſpirits; and as to the quality, 
| the palate and appetite may determine, for that which 
12 
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what is uſually eſteemed the contrary. One kind of fleſh 
meat he confines the patient to, at one meal, and that to 
be eaten only at noon ; but in different days a variety may 
be allowed. It is good neither to oppreſs by exceſs, nor 
induce feebleneſs by needleſs reſtrictions. Mead ſeems 
to be an unexceptionable cordial, | 

An early going to bed is ſtrictly to be conformed to, but 
early riſing is not fo neceſſary. | 

When circumſtances admit, gouty patients ſhould al- 
ways endeavour to be in a good air when they expect the 
return of the fit. In the country perſpiration is moſt 
calily ſupported, and there the patient recovers the ſooneſt. 
A warm and dry air is almoſt alone both a preſervative 
from, and a cure of the gout. . | 

How neceſſary exerciſe is, as ſoon as the pain will ad- 
mit of it, and that daily, during the intervals of the fits, 
need be no further noticed, than by obſerving how much 
a due and conſtant perſpiration preſerves from this diſeaſe. 
Frictions with coarſe flannel, the fleſh bruſh, &c. riding 
in a carriage, or on a horſe, and, when ſtrength admits, 
ſome regular daily labour, ſhould be the methods that 
nothing is to interfere with the uſe of. 

Paſſions unreſtrained, and cloſe attention, by weaken- 
ing the digeſtive powers, conduce to the violence of this 
diſeaſe, and to the frequency of its returns. 

In the fit, cover the affected limb with new, combed 
wool, or the ſofteſt flannel. | | 

If there is a ſickneſs, or uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, 
give carduus, or camomile tea, to excite two or three e- 
vacuations ; or if ſomething ſtronger is required, give a 
little ipecacuanha. Vomits promote perſpiration, and if 
uſed when a ſickneſs, or other uneaſineſs is already felt in 
the ſtomach, no danger need be apprehended. 

If a ſanguine plethora is obſerved, the loſs of a little 
blood ſhould precede the emetic. The heat of the body, 


and the ſtrength of the pulſe, will ſafely direct the quan- 


tity to be taken away. : 
The day aſter the emetic, a gentle purge may be given, 
if in a ſanguine and robuſt habit. 
RK Infuſ. ſenæ, ; ii. vel uu. 
Sal. glaub, 3 Ul. 
Aq. menth . ſp. 3 iii. m. f. hauſt. 
But if not remarkably ſtrong, and attended with great 
heat, 
R Tinct. ſacræ jy | 
Rhabard, aa 3 vi. vel 3 i, m. f. hauſt. 


If this latter draught was taken, and repeated once or 


twice, as ſoon as any ſymptoms of an approaching gout 
appear, the violence of the ſucceeding diforder would be 
much leſſened, if not the whole of the complaint pre- 
vented. If the pain is conſiderable aſter the operation of 
the purging medicine is over, an anodyne may be admi- 
niſtered, and repeated at other times, if the urgency of 
the pain requires it. 

Purges ſuited to the ſtrength of the conſtitution, and 
the peculiarities of any habit, if repeated at proper inter- 
vals, are of ſingular benefit either for haſtening away the 
preſent, or retarding the approach of an abſent gout, and 
as the pain is chiefly ſpaſmodic, opiates may be uſed with- 
out the uſual apprehenſions. The ſoap pill may be pre- 
ferred, but if a draught is deſired the thebaic tincture may 
be uſed; eaſe and ſleep promote perſpiration ; and thus a 
Principal intention in preſcribing 1s anſwered, 

If a fever accompanies, plenty of ſmall diluting drink 
muſt be ſupplied, ſmall white wine whey may be given at 
night, with a little of the fp. vol. arom. Sage tea acidu- 
lated with the jelly of any acid fruit, or with the elixir of 
vitriol, is alfo a uſeful mixture for common drink. 

Let the vis vitz determine the quantity of cooling and of 
cordial medicines. To ſupport perſpiration, and to pre- 
ſerve the heat of the body as nearly as poſſible to that of 
health, are leading points of management through the 
whole of the paroxyſm. To 

In the decline of the fit, when the ſkin begins to peel, 
and the urine depoſits a laudable ſediment, a few gentle 
. bitter purges ſhould be given, and frictions, or rather ex- 

erciſe, ſhould be uſed to recruit the ſtrength, three com- 


mon ſpoons full of the following infuſion may be given 
twice a day, 


"WRT 


is beſt. relimed is the moſt eaſily digeſted, though it be Sf 


& Cort. Peruv. opt. 3 ill. 
— aurant ficc. 7 ifs, 
Rad ſerpent Vw. Zi. 
Croc, anglic. 
Cort. cinnam. I it, 
Spy. vini Gallic Þ ifs. m. | 
Or if the ſtomach will bear it, a tea ſpoon full of tlis 
bark may be taken, (in fine powder) with a glaſs of good 
wine. | 
The Bath water is almoſt a ſpecific in enfeebled con- 
ſtitutions. 


The flannels ſhould be gradually caſt off as ſoon as the | 
pain is gone, though a ſwelling and lameneſs ſtill con- 


tinue. Then to ſtrengthen the weak part, immerſe it 
every night at bed time in cold water, then wipe it quite 
dry before laying down. | 

Rye meal poultices are a faſhionable application, but 
topical remedies are molt ſafely omitted. | 
Iſſues juſt above the knee, on the inſide, ſhould be 


made in gouty patients, their diſcharge contributes much 


to the preventing the gout from affecting the viſcera. 

Dr. Dawſon's ſucceſs with the uſe of the tinct. guaiac 
vol. and an occaſional bleeding, deſerves the attention of 
medical praQtitioners. He recommends it in the gout, 
with or without fever, and in both the acute and chroni- 


cal rheumatiſms. His general mode of preſcribing it is as 


follows : X 

R Tinct. guaiac. vol. 7 ſs. mucilag. e gum. arab. q. ſ. 
deinde adde gradatim aq. hordeat. 3 ifs. ſyr. ball. 3 ſs. m. 
fiat hauſt. h. j. ſumend & repet. bis vel ter. in die. See 
his Caſes in the acute Rheumatiſm and Gout. 

The INTERNAL GouT appearing before a fit of it 
hath manifeſted itſelf on the extremities, cannot be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from other diſeaſes which affect the particular 
part on which it is fixed. The internal (or irregular) 
gout generally ſeizeth the ſtomach or the inteſtines, cauſing 
a loſs of appetite, colic, diarrhoea, &c. though ſometimes 
it attacks the head, and produces a vertigo, head-ach, or 
an apoplexy ; or, falling on the lungs, it reſembles a pe- 
ripneumony ; if it takes its ſeat on the nervous ſyſtem, 
a palſy is the conſequence. But whatever part it reſts in, 


the only proper cure is the expulſion of it into the extre- 
| mities, by cordials, diaphoretics, and chalybeates. Mild 


bliſters may alſo be applied to the feet. 
The GovuT in the STOMACH. It is ſometimes invited 


here by acrid matter lodged in this viſcus, and ſometimes 
repelled from other parts by injudicious management, and 


other accidents. In this caſe there is fickneſs, loathing of 
food, eructations, cardialgia, vomiting, heat, a conſtric- 
tion, or pain, &c. Some one or more of theſe appear at 


the ſame time the extremities are free and eaſy. Old 


people who have lived freely in their youth, but are now 
become ſober and abſtemious, are ſometimes affected with 
hypochondriac ſymptoms in the ſtomach, which reſemble 
gouty ones; but they are to be diſtinguiſhed by the man- 


ner in which they ſeize the patient, their vehemence, and 


intervals. 


If a ſanguine plethora with an ardent heat is obſerved, 
bleed, then apply a mild bliſter tothe feet. If the breathing 


is difficult, the ſtomach oppreſſed, eructations, nauſea, or 


vomiting are troubleſome, a gentle vomit may be adviſed, 
and, ſoon after its operation, if coſtive, let a ſolutive clyſ- 
ter be injected, and afterwards a doſe of Venice treacle. 
Three or four times a day give a doſe of ſome warm 
bitter ſtomachic, and now and then purge gently with the 
pil. ruff. or with the tinCt. facr. made with brandy, or 
the tinct. rhab. 1 own Beg 
If notwithſtanding the above the ſickneſs continues, 
give ten drops or more of the tinct. thebaica with a glaſs 
of mint or cinnamon water, and repeat it every four or 
five hours until the ſtomach can retain its contents; after 


which, to haſten the diſorder into the extremities, give 


the following powder three or four times. 


R Limatur. mart gr. v. ad x. rad. ſerpent. v. 3 i. m. 
. pulv. 


Or inſtead of this powder, the patient may take two 


| large ſpoons full of an infuſion of garlic in brandy, adding 


to each doſe ten or fifteen drops of the tinCt. flor. mart. 
and repeat it two or three times in the day. 


A glaſs of ſtrong wine may be mixed with ſome agree- | 


able 
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able ſpice, heate 
medicine. 

The ART 
TESTINES, | Er 3 

Any part, or the whole of the inteſtinal tube, may be 
affected. It often happens to the aged and infirm, and 
ſometimes the more robuſt ſuffer this way. A general un · 
eaſineſs, loſs of appetite, a nauſea, or a wandring pain in 
the bowels uſhers it in, but the pain ſoon fixing on one 
part of the belly confirms the diſorder ; -by this time a re- 
markable oppreſſion is felt in the breaſt. To theſe two 
 fymptoms, pain in the belly and oppreſſion in- the breaſt, 
which are capital ones, are added one or more of the fol- 
lowing ; a rumbling in the guts, frequent eruQations, 
coſt iveneſs, a vomiting of bilious matter, low ſpiritedneſs, 
want of fleep, &c. | | : | 

A peculiar weakneſs in the bowels, and an accumula- 
tion of impurities in them, may invite the gouty matter; 
error in diet, repellents imprudently applied to the ex- 
tremities, &c. may determine it to this part. | 
If the pain in the inteſtines, and the oppreſſion in the 
breaſt, continue long, the danger is hardly to be overcome, 
nor, indeed, is there much ſafety until the complaint is 

wholly in the extremities again. 

A bilious fever ſometimes attends, in which caſe if the 
heat and ſtrength of the patient will admit, begin the cure 
with bleeding, but be careful not to reduce him much. 
If the ſtomach ſeems oppreſſed by its contents, a gentle 
emetic will be adviſable, and, in a day or two after, let a 
warm bitter purge be adminiſtered, During the intervals 

of purging, if an acid is prevalent in the firſt paſſages, 
magneſia alba ſhould be given frequently; or if a bilious 
matter abounds, bitter infuſions, that are alſo laxative, 
muſt be preferred. That complied with, thoſe chaly- 
beates recommended for removing the gout from the ſto- 
mach mult be uſed for the ſame end in this caſe. A glaſs 
of ſtrong wine may now and then be taken. If the ſpaſms 
in the bowels prevent the efficacy of purging medicines, 
apply a warm fomentation to the belly; or if they are fo 
weak as that the medicines run off too faſt by ſtool, proper 
aſtringents muſt be uſed. Red port wine, from half a 
Pint to a quart in twenty-four hours, will produce ſingu- 
lar ad vantage; and as ſoon as any medicine is perceived 
to agree with the ſtomach, let that be adhered to until the 
diſorder is fixed in the extremities. If after this the belly 
is greatly diſtended with wind, let an oily emollient 
clyſter be now and then adminiſtered, and this ſymptom 


will ſubſide. 3 

To prevent returns, the Bath water is the ſpecific, 

A Goury DIARRBEBOA. If in gouty patients, and 
during a fit, a diarrhœa comes on, the pain and ſwelling: 
at the ſame time gradually vaniſhes, the diarrhcea is evi- 
dently cauſed by the gout. The effect of this diarrhcea is 
very uncertain. If it ſoon abates, and is not exceſſive, it 

often proves uſeful ; but when the inteſtines are enfee- 
bled by previous irregularities, &c. great danger at- 
tends. | 

If the cauſe be crudities in the firſt paſſages, a doſe of 
the tincture of rhubarb will be neceflary, and then re- 
ftringents, with perſpiratives, muſt be given, tinct. the- 
baica, in ſmall doſes, accompanying. 
tion will he a proper drink, now and then adding red 
wine. When this diſorder is abated, to prevent a re- 
turn, give the chal 82 powder directed againſt the gout 
in the ſtomach. Sydenham recommends a ſweat, and to 
rexeat it night and morning for ſeveral days when this 
caſe proves obſtinate. Fe” 

A Goury DysENTERY. When this mode of the 
gout's attack is preſent, there is a gnawing pain, a quick 
pulſe, and a ſmall fever. If at the time there is any 
gouty ſymptoms in the feet, they ſoon diſappear, fly to 
'the inteſtines, where the diſtended arteries at length 
burſting, blood is diſcharged, and paſſes off by ſtool, and 
ſometimes a quantity is thrown up by the mouth. Sub- 
ſequent to this are great languors, loſs of ſtrength, cold- 
neſs of the extremities, and the utmoſt danger. 

In this caſe keep the patient as free from motion as 
poſſible. Cordials muſt be given with caution, leſt the 


d, and drank betwixt. each doſe of the 


HRITIC CoLic, or the GovT in the Ix- 


blood ſhould be too much rarefied, juſt ſo much as to 
keep off ſwooning will be then needful. If the loſs oi 
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The white decoc- 


1 


blood is confiderable, pivefive'br fix drops of the tink, 
theb. in a ſpoonful of ftrong cinnamon water now and 
then. The white decoction may be drank, but any 
other food or medicine muſt be othited until the danger 
is leſſened. Great care is required to keep the bowels 
in a proper ſtate, for a tendency to either conſtipation 
or laxity are equally pernicious. Jellies are the moſt 
proper diet, rice milk for a change, and ſuch other 
aliment as is eaſily digeſted, nouriſhes much, and is 
„Kr As ſoon as the patient is a little recruit- 
ed, ſteel waters may be uſed, and after a while pre 
| parations of the iron itſelf may be adminiſtered, 
A Govrty MELANCHOLVY. The tender and de- 
late are often reduced to this ſtate, during regular 
fits of the gout in the extremities. Theſe perſons are 


|-chearful in the intervals, but when the paroxyſins ceaſe, 


or are imperſect, the appetite fails, and the digeſtion 
is depraved, rumblings-in the bowels are troubleſome, 
and an almoſt «conſtant pain is felt in the inteſtines, 


| hence a melancholy is induced. When the gout is af- 


flictive this melancholy. abates; but when the gout 
gives way, the melancholy increaſes fo that the inter- 
vals of health are very ſhort. | 

For relief from this deplorable ſtate, begin with an 
emetic, then give the pil. rufh, and in the evening after 
its operation a cordial, inſtead of an opiate, ön the 
days that are free from purging, the tinct. ſacra may 
be directed as an alterative. Let chearfulneſs be en- 
couraged, daily exerciſe on horſeback, and ſuch means 
as may duly regulate the vital heat be attended to. 

7 A GouTY SwũCWOOoN ING. This may be from an 
imprudent uſe of cold liquors, from irregularities in the 
diet. The patient complains of general indiſpoſition, 
a paleneſs and general cold ſweat comes on, the pulſe 
is ſlow and unequal, and, at length, the patient farts : 
whatever degree of the gout was in the extremities, 
| _ retires, and without ſpeedy help death cloſes the 
cene. 

Speedily adminiſter cordials in a liquid form and 
large doſes; repeat them as often as the leaſt tendenc 
to {wooning may require; let frictions be uſed on the 
feet, and flannels wrung out of hot wine or brandy be 
applied to the belly: proceed thus until a recovery is 
effected. If the ſtomach ſeems oppreſſed with impro- 
per aliment, let it be diſcharged with an emetic of 
vitriol. alb. worked off with warm wine. One of the 
beſt cordials is brandy, mixed with as muck hot wateras 
the patient can bear to ſwallow with it, | | 

The Goury AsTHMA. Thoſe who are conſtituti- 
_— inclined to an aſthma, are the moſt ſubje@ to 
this ſpecies of it. An injudicious uſe of opiates, and 
of repellents, a ſuppreſſion of any uſual evacuations ma 
be the cauſe of the gout appearing in this form; an 
aſthmatic gout ſometimes follows an interrupted fit of 
the regular gout, as a fit of the gout ſometimes 


cures an aſthma. The gouty aſthma is of two kinds, 


viz. the dry and the moiſt. Thoſe who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to drink ſpirituous liquors are moſt ſubje& 
to the dry ſpecies, in which the broathitis is ſhort and 
difficult, attended with oppreſſion in the breaſt; but 
there is little or no cough, nor any ſpitting. Thoſe 
of a thin lax habit are more ſubject to the moiſt kind, 
in which a viſcid matter is freely coughed up, and 
which relieves a little until a freſh quantity 1s accu- 
mulated. The gouty matter is ſometimes ſo diſcharged 
this way, that gouty perſons are kept free from all 
other indiſpoſitions, whilſt free from returns of the re- 
gular gout by it. Sometimes the gout appears origi- 
nally in the form of an aſthma, and cannot be diſtin- 
guifrd, until a regular fit falling on the extremities 
frees the lungs. The dry aſthma is the moſt dangerous. 
Where there is a ſanguine plethbra, bleed, Where 
this is not attendant, repeated purging, with ſuch me- 
dicines as determines the gout to the extremitics muſt 
be uſed. To relieve the cough, the uſual medicines are 
proper here, To prevent a return of either the dry or 
moiſt kinds, freſh air, an exact regimen, and parti- 
cularly to avoid ſuppers, are of great ſervice. A ten- 
dency to the dry x 4 — is beſt oppoſed by gum am- 
momacum, with the powder recommended above a- 


gainſt; 
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you the gout in the ſtomach; The moiſt requires 
diuretics, ' perpetual bliſters between the ſhoulders, 
and iſſues above the knee on the inſide of the limb. 

A GouTy PERIPNEUMONY, Thoöſe with a ten- 
der conſtitution, and a bad conformation of the breaſt, 


or whoſe lungs have been hurt by ſome accident, are 
ſub} 


ART 


breaſt, à difficulty of breathing, and hoarſeneſs comes 
on; then a thin phlegm is diſcharged, which ſoon 
grows thicker, and as it increaſes in quantity the pa- 
tient waſtes away: in the mean time the extremities 
are free from all ſymptoms of the gout. A violent 
, cough, which is always an. attendant, brings on an 
ject to this diſorder when alſo gouty, If a regular | hxmoptoe ; at length a hectic comes on, followed by 


fit of the gout hath not previouſly affected the extre- | violent ſweats. Old, men, and women after the time 
mities, it is hardly bee e to know that the gout is of child bearing, are the alone ſubjects of this diſ- 
the cauſe when the ſymptoms of a peripneumony come 


order. | Fs | Ro 
on; but when a perſon, who hath been uſed to . =" Bleeding and purging, ſo as not too much to di- 
fits of the gout, is more rarely, or more mildly affect- miniſn the vis vitæ, are proper remedies, If the 
ed by them than uſual, or when a regular fit is inter- | leaſt appearance of gouty {ymptoms are obſerved in 
rupted in its courſe. A heavineſs in the breaſt is per- the extremities, apply ſtimulating topics to the part 
cetved, a cough, and a glut of phlegm in the lungs, | uſually affected: with proper linctuſes join the uſual 
which at the firſt is thin, but gradually grows thicker, | remedies for determining the gouty matter to the feet; 
and more abundant in quantity, after which there is an | opiates muſt be uſed with great caution. After the 
bDaoarſeneſs, with difficulty of breathing. As the ſpitting | lungs are quite relieved, chalybeate waters ſhould be 
| increaſes, the gout in the extremities declines. This | drank for ſome time. Riding and iſſues are alſo not 
ſpitting, if not ſo exceſſive as to greatly weaken the pa- | to be neglected. | | | 3 
tient, is uſeful. Of all the above accidents a cough is the The Goury Heap-Aacn. This is generally an at- 
moſt frequent, and one follows a regular fit, tho' | tendant of thoſe who have been afflicted many years 
it rarely accompanies it. It alſo ſometimes ends in a | with the gout, and who indulge in luxury and eaſe. 
regular fit, eſpecially if aſſiſted by ſome briſk warm- | It is frequently preceded by the figns of an approach- 
ing purge. A catarrh or defluxion is always accompa- 


ing fit of the gout, which ſigns end in a regular one; 
nied with an aſthma and inflammation of the 0 but the pain flies to the head, and continues there for 
This is not dangerous, except the lungs are naturally | ſome weeks or months, and, unleſs relief can be ob- 
very weak, or have been much hurt by any accidents. | tained, the reſult is an apoplexy. A giddineſs, noiſe 


Theſe coughs and defluxions are rarely attended with | in the ears, a large pulſe, difficulty of breathing, 
any fever; but a flight cold, or a ſmall degree of im- wandering pains in the limbs, a florid colour of the 
prudence in the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, endanger an | face, are attending ſymptoms, but they all vaniſh as 
inflammation of the lungs. ſoon as this head-ach is changed into a regular fit of 

If the conſtitution is not very weak, bleed; and in | the gout in the extremities. | 9 

all caſes of this kind give repeated 3 After the Begin the cure with bleeding, eſpecially if accom- 
firſt purge, join pectorals to ſuch other remedies as | panied with dimneſs of fight, and a pulſation of the 
tend to drive the gout to the extremities. In invete- | temporal arteries; but have regard to the gout, and 
rate caſes the bark is very uſeful; If great care is not | be cautious of leſſening the vital heat below what 
had to produce a regular gout, the cough increaſes, and | health requires. If the ſtomach is very uneaſy, order 
the patient falls into a fatal conſumption. Diapho- | carduus, or camomile tea, to provoke. two or three 
retics, and externals to bring the gout into the feet, | evacuations. A mild ftomach purge ſhould alſo be 
- muſt be early uſed, or other means will be ineffectual. | is and occaſionally repeated. The uſual methods 
If this diſorder hath continued any time, the treat- | for producing a regular gout ſhould be uſed, but with 
ment will be wholly as in the peripneumony, with- | caution, as ſometimes they rather aggravate the head- 
out any _ to the gout, 1. c. bleeding, gentle | ach. The head may, however, be rubbed with fp. 


vomits, bliſters, and expectorants. vol. arom. and a bliſter applied betwixt the ſhoulders. 
A GovTy QuiNsyY. A GouTyY GIDDINEssS. 


This complaint ſometimes 


- ſeizes the patient at the ſame time that the pain at- 


tacks the joints, at others it follows a regular fit. 
When it forms an abſceſs that diſcharges plentifully, 
it always ſupplics the place of a gouty fit. This quin- 


What is ſaid of the ſub- 
jects, cauſes, &c. of the head-ach, are applicable here; 
but it may be obſerved, that this Noel does not 
terminate in an epilepſy as does the common ſort ; but 
if a regular fit of the gout does not terminate it, an 


ſy ſometimes ends in a regular fit in the extremities, 
1 erſons with ſhort thick necks are the moſt ſubjeQ to 
this diſorder. A greater degree of fever precedes 
this quinſy than any other ſpecies of regular gout ; 
and. the blood, when taken away, is more ſizey than 
in any other inſtance of it, If a nauſea and fick- 
neſs, a heavineſs, numbneſs, and wandering pain 
hath preceded this diſorder, the cauſe may be ſuſpect- 
ed to be gouty, if the patient was, formerly ſubje& to 
- regular fits of the gout, and which have been ſome 
time paſt interrupted. _ it 
Begin the cure by a free bleeding; immediately af- 
ter let a clyſter be injected; the next day let a gentle 
purge be given, a bliſter applied to the neck, and from 
the beginning uſe gargariſms. 

In a day or two more if the ſymptoms run high re- 
peat the bleeding. If the pain is conſiderable in the 
khroat a cataplaſm may be applied warm acroſs it; and 
if danger of a ſuffocation attends, proceed to broncho- 

tomy. 
| Mimever medicines are uſed, thofe that drive the 
gout down to the feet muſt not be neglected. If the 
- tumour in the throat ſuppurates, aſſiſt it with an emol- 
lient gargariſm, and when it is diſcharged an aſtringent 
one ſhould be uſed. | 


'The antimonial wine may be uſed in this caſe to mo- 
derate the fever. 


A GouTy ConsUMPTION, The gouty matter af- 


apoplexy may be the conſequent, and then the uſual 
e of a common giddineſs leads on to thoſe of 
the apoplexy; ſo that its gouty nature muſt be diſco- 
vered by attending to the ſtate of the conſtitution, and 
by conſidering what ſort of paroxyſms have preceded. 

To remedy this diſorder proceed as in the head-ach, 
avoid waſhing the head with cold applications, keep, 
the feet always warm, and the bowels ax. 
The GouTy APOPLEXY. In this caſe the head is 
heavy, the face bloated and red, the tongue often 
faulters, the motions of the body are diſorderly, and 
the ſteps are unequal, the diſorder increaſes, ſenſe and 
voluntary motion are loſt, the eyes become like thoſe 
of a corpſe, a ſnorting, &c. as in the genuine apo- 
E ſo that its gouty nature is to be diſcovered only 

y enquiring whether or not any gouty ſymptoms 

have preceded. One comfort attends this that does 
not in the common apoplexy, viz. that if the patient 
recovers of his diſtemper, he afterwards enjoys a 
much better ſtate of health. | 

The cure conſiſts in removing the gout into the ex- 
tremities. Bleed as freely as the ſtrength and heat of 
the conſtitution will admit; inje& a clyſter, in which 
are two large ſpoons full of common ſalt; and, as ſoon 
as it can be ſwallowed, let a briſk purge be given. 
Keep the feet very warm, and apply to the joint that 
was laſt affected a ſtimulating plaiſter. If the patient 


C is not thus .relieved, apply a bliſter to his neck, or all 
fecting the already difordered lungs, ſometimes pro- | over his head; and one on each ancle, if the gout uſed 


duces a conſumption. At the firſt, a heavineſs in the | to be moſt in the feet; or to the wriſts, if it chiefl 
: 8 1 | Gg affeted 
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affected the hands. Horſe-radiſh may be chewed to 


excite a diſcharge of ſaliva ; the uſual medicines for ex- 
pelling the ou are not to be omitted, the feet or 
hands may be ftrongly rubbed two or three times a 
day. After recovery make iſſues. | 

"The GovTty PALsyY. The gouty matter ſo affec̃ts 
the nerves in ſome inſtances as to be the cauſe of a 
palſy, and this more particularly in plethoric habits, 
thoſe who reſide in damp fituations, live fedentarily, 
indulge in exceſſes, &. Affecting the tongue, it ren- 
ders the ſpeech defeCtive, or deftroys it. Sometimes 
the appetite is diminiſhed, and an averſion to aliment is 
occaſioned by the ſtomach being affected, a member 


only is affected in ſome, in others one {ide of the body, 


or the whole of it. If this diforder happens in bili- 
ous conſtitutions, particularly if it happens after a bi- 
lious colic, the patient loſes his appetite, he waſtes 
away, and his eyes have a yellow hue. Succeeding 


an apoplexy it is difficult of cure, and, if the apoplexy 


returns, it is fatal, 

Begin the cure with bleeding, if the pulſe and heat 
admit of this evacuation, or at leaſt cup with ſcarifica- 
tions on the back; preſently after inje& a clyſter, ſti- 
mulating purges muſt be repeatedly given to agitate 
the blood, and drive the gout into the extremities, 
and apply to the joints that are moſt frequently affe&- 
ed ſome ſimulating plaiſter. After theſe, if a tu- 
mour appears on the extremity to which the appli- 


cation is made, lay a bliſtering plaiſter on it, and an-, 


other on the neck. The powder with iron, recom- 
mended againſt the gout in the ſtomach, ſhould be given 
with the bark; frictions and baths may alſo he uſed. 
Guard well againſt coſtiveneſs, and forget not to in- 
ſert iſſues. c 


The WANDERING GouT. Gouty people often 


feel pains wandering in the back, loins, ſhoulders, ex- 
ternal parts of the head, &c. which remove and re- 
turn without fixing long any where; theſe are often, | | 
on the Gout, he excels in his deſcription of the irre- 
. gular gout. See Warner's Full and plain Account of 
the Gout ; he includes the chief of what his predeceſ- 


miſtaken for rheumatic: happening in the loins, it 
ſometimes is very troubleſome, and of ſome duration. 
the pain in this caſe reſembles that from a ſtone in the 
kidnies, but is ſeated in the cellular membrane about 
the ſpine. © The gouty matter falling on the eye cauſes 
an inflammatton in its coats; an eryſipelas termina- 
ting in a gout, ſhews that Its cauſe was a gout, Theſe 
kinds of gouty ſymptoms are leſs dangerous than when 
the viſcera are affected, and it is very rare that the 
fall on the internal parts, though they are often tranſ- 
ferred to the extremities, caufing regular fits of the 
gout. The teeth are ſometimes the ſeat of the wan- 
dering gout, ſo are the noſe, lips, tongue, and indeed 
any part of our frame. 


Vhen the back, ſhoulders, and external parts of 


the head are affected, if the pain is violent, and the 
ſtrength and heat will admit, begin with bleeding, 
then give an aloetic purge, and repeat it as occaſion re- 

uires. After which, if the ditorder is not thereby 
tent into the joints, repeated ſwentings may be tried, 


The ſame method may be obſerved in wandering pains, 
or an eryfipelas from this cauſe. 


If the inflamed eye 
does not give way to this method alſo, waſh it with 
the following colly rium. ; | 

R Camphor. gr. vi. ſpi. vini gal. & aq. pure at 
3 11, m. 5 
” If this inflammation does not thus give way, bleed 
in the jugular vein, and the next day give a britk 


purge; after which apply a bliſter to the neck, which 
keep open with the ung. veſic. as long as poſſible, and, 


at the ſame time, uſe ſuch other means as bring the 
gout into the feet. If the pain in the teeth are obſti- 
nate, proceed in the ſame manner as when the eye is 
inflamed ; only inſtead of the collyrium let horſe- 
radiſh, or other means be uſed, which ee a diſ- 
charge of the ſaliva: or the tooth may 
and immediately put into its place again. — | 
If the muſcles of the belly, ſide, breaft, or the 
calves of the legs are the parts pained, apply bags of 


hot ſand, or bladders of hot water thereto, and, if 
required, aſſiſt nature to drive the complaint to the 


extremities. 


1 


be pulled out, 


5 3 F 


When this diſorder imitates the gravel, beſides: the 
application of bladders filled with hot water, upon the 
loins, inject clyſters, in which from ten to thirty drops 
of the tina. thebaica are mixed. e 

The Gour complicated with the STONE, This 
caſe ſhould not be confounded with the arthritic colic, 
0 which the pain is about the navel, and not in che 
oins. : 

For relief in this painful ſituation, let the patient 
drink plentifully of a decoction of marſhmallow roots, 
and fo as to puke with it. Direct him a lubricati 
clyſter ; as ſoon as this hath paſſed a draught with tinct. 
theb. gt. twenty or twenty-five will be proper; or let 
the enem. terebinth. be injected every hour, and opi- 
ates in ſmall quantities given by the mouth: but be 
careful in the ule of aromatics left inflammation ſhould 
be excited in the part aggrieved. Purging with manna, 
diſſolved in whey, will alſo be proper, and may be 
repeated in three or four days, not forgetting an opi- 
ate after its operation. N : 

Of the GovrT in the intervals of the Fits. It is 
only by the uſe of proper means, when no manifeſt 
diſorder attends, that any laſting advantages are to be 
reaped from medicine, and, even now, no {ſpeedy re- 
lief is to be expected. The patient muſt be informed, 
that perſeverance muſt accompany patience, if any de- 
gree of durable benefit is obtained. 

The means now uſed are reſidence in a good air, diet, 
exerciſe, and medicine. Theſe are to be attended to 
daily, and through life, becauſe the diſcaſe being ha- 
bitual or conſtitutional, it neceſſarily requires conti- 
nued oppoſition. Air, diet, and exerciſe, are to be 
{uch as experience manifeſts to be the moſt ſuitable, 
and, as to medicines, thoſe which ſtrengthen the di- 
geftive powers, and ſuch as keep up the diſcharge thro? 


the ſkin, are to be properly adhered to. 


See Swan's Tranilation of Sydenham's Works, he 
mirably deſcribes the regular gout. See Muſgrave 


ſors have writ on this ſubje&. See Shebbeare's Theory 
and Practice of Phyſic. Numerous, indeed, are the 
authors on this ſubject, particularly ſince Dr. Cado- 
gan publiſhed his ſmall Diſſertation on it, to which the 
curious enquirer might be referred; but, perhaps, 
multiplicity of opinions may tend to confuſe, rather 


than inſtruct. 
ARTHRO DIA, from gοον, a joint, and d,, 


to receive. It is when a round head is received into a 


fhallow cavity, and admits of motion on all fides. 


paſſing from one bone to another, call 


ARTHRON. A joint. 

ARTHROSIS, i. e. Articulatio. 

ARTIA. According to ſome it is the ſame as ar- 
teria; and others ſay it is only the aſpera arteria. 

ARTICOCA, or Articocalus. Jo artichoke. 

ARTICULARIS MORBUS. When the gout 
riſes from the toes to the ancles ang knees, and they 
{well andinflame, it 1s thus named. 

ARTICULARIS VENA. Under the head of the 


os humeri the baſilica vena ſends off this branch. It 


paſſes almoſt tranſverſely round the neck of that bone 


from within backwards, and from behind outwards, and 


} runs upon the ſcapula, where it communicates with 


the venæ ſcapulares externz. - | 

 ARTICULATIO, Articulation, or jointing. It 
is the joining of bones together, and is of two kinds, 
v1z, articulation. and connection. Articulation is of 
two kinds, 1ſt, DiakTHROSITs, which fee, it is ca- 
able of motion. 2dly, SYNARTHROSIS, Which ſec, 
It is not capable of motion. There is a ſpecies com- 
poſed of theſe two, which ſome call amphiarthroſis. 
Connection or ſymphyſis is of three kinds: 1ſt, By li- 
gament, called ſyneuroſis, or ſyndeſmoſis. adly, By 
cartilages, called ſynchondroſis. gdly, By muſcles 
ſyſlarcoſis. 
Articulation, in botany, is the connection of parts that 
conſiſt of joints or knees, ſuch 36 the pods of French 
honey ſuckles, which when xipe divide into ſo many | 
parts as there are knees or joints; alſo thoſe parts of 


| plants 


CY 


_ afterwards the remoter parts. 


ARU 


plants which ſwell into nodes or joints, and which | 


uſually ſend forth branches. THE 

_ ARTICULUS, a joint. The diſeaſes of the joints 
are a luxation, a ſubluxation, and anchyloſis. The 
inſertion of a number of tendons. into the ligament, 
ſerves not only to ſtrengthen it, but, by their action, 
to hinder it from being pinched in the motion of the 
limb, which is a mechaniſm obſerved in every joint of 


the body. | 
ARTIFICIALE. Whatever is made or prepared 


either of the native ſtone of cinnabar itſelf, or from 


the vein of cinnabar. | 
ARTIFICIALIS SAL, i. e. Sal commun. 
ARTISCHOCUS LAEVIS. The artichoke, _ 
ARTISCUS, from agg, bread. Troches are thus 
called, becauſe formed like a loaf. | 
ARTIYPOCHROS COLOR. A paliſh yellow 
colour which attends a diſorder of the ſpleen. 
ARTIZOA, from Fon, life. Short lived, 
ARTOMELI, from «1 >, bread, and wew, honey. 
A fort of cataplaſm prepared of bread and honey. 
ARTOPTICIUS PANIS. Toaſted bread. 
ARTOS, ade, bread. See PAN Is. 
ARTYMA. The ſame as CONDIMENTUM. 
ARUBUS. Butter. 
ARVINA. Fat. 0 0 th : 
ARUM, called alſo arum maculatum, aron, jarus, 
pes vituli, barba aronis, ſacerdotis virile, ſerpentaria 


min, dracontia minor, alimum, lords and ladies, cuc- 


kow-pint, wake Robin. | 

Ray enumerates ten ſpecies. 1 

It is a low perennial plant, grows wild under hedges, 
and by the 4 of banks in ſhady places. In March 
it ſends out two or three leaves ſhaped like a ſpear, a 


naked ftalk follows theſe, which bears a purpliſh. 
ſheath, which is followed in 
The root is irregu- 


uly by a bunch of red berries. 
arly round, about an inch thick, brown on the out- 
Some of the plants have 


Fuly incloſed in a lon 


fide, and white within. 


leaves that are ſpotted black, others with white, and 
others have none. The black ſpotted are the ſtrongeſt | 


of all the three. Thoſe that grow in moiſt ſhades are 
ſtronger than thoſe that grow in dry expoſed places. 

The freſh roots are acrid and . to the taſte. 
If chewed, the tongue will be affected with a burning 
ſenſation, which continues for ſome hours, but may 


ſoon be relieved with a little milk. The firm, hard 


roots ſhould be choſen, They loſe too much by dry- 


ing to be worth keeping ; but a ſyrup made with them | 


would keep as well as the ſyrup of garlic does. The 
afford nothing by diſtillation, nor infuſion; yet if 


buried in freſh ſand, they will keep very well for ſeve- 


ral months, provided that they are kept juſt moiſt 
only; and, in every ſeaſon, they are in full virtue 
alike, 

As a warm ſtimulant they may be 
with a mucilage of gum arabic, or as 

R Rad ari recent bene contus. 
Pulv. gum. arab. ad part ii. 
Sperma cæti part i. 
Syr. alb. q. ſ. f. electar. 

A continued uſe of this firſt warms the ſtomach, and 
It hath been uſeful in 
deep ſeated pains of the rheumatic kind, in doſes of a 
tea- ſpoon full, which were taken three times a-day. 

Theſe roots anſwer, as well as garlic, for cataplaſms 
to be applied on the feet in deliriums, &c. | 

The cer Fes college direQts the following powder, 
but it is not worth keeping, it is as follows: 

Take of the freſh roots of cuckow-pint freſh dried 
two ounces; the roots of yellow water flag, and of 
burnet ſaxifrage, of each one ounce; prepared crabs 
eyes and cinnamon, of each half an ounce; of ſalt of 
wormwood, two drams; mix, and make into a powder, 
which muſt be preſerved in a cloſe veſſel. 

ARUM PUMILE  ANGUSTIFOLIUM, . &c. 
1. e. Ariſarum. | 

ARUM MOSCHATUM, i. e. Piper. 

ARUM POLYPHYLLUM, i. e. Dracontium. 

ARUM SCORZONERZ FOLIO, i. e. Ariſa- 


win, | 8 


given, if mixed 
follows : 


bag, 


twe 


ASA 
ARUNDO, Harundo, vel Calamus. The com- 
mon reed. It hath thick jointed roots, which ſpread 
very much. The ſtalks run up fix feet high, or more, 
are, hollow, and jointed. At each joint there iſſues 
narrow, graſs-like leaves, that are. rough and 
; and, on He top, is a ſpike of a browniſh red 
colour, full of a ſoft downy ſubſtance, without any 
viſible ſeed. Theſe reeds die away every winter. 

Of reeds, or eanes, there are a great variety, the 
fineſt of which for walking with comes from Bengal. 
Some are hollow, and fit, for making muſical inſtru- 
ments of, Others afford the matter which is manu- 
factured into ſugar. But as to any medical qualities, 
they poſſeſs no remarkable ones. 

A UNDO DONAX, called alſo arundo Cypria, 
arundo ſativa. The great reed. VV 

ARUNDO SCRIPTORIA. Harundo minor, ele- 

ia. Ihe writing reed. | 1 | 

ARUNDO TABAXIFERA. Alſo called arundo 
mambu, tabaxir arabibus, canna bambu. The bam- 
bu cane. Theſe contain a ſugary kind of juice. The 
young ſhoots are the baſis of the compoſition called 
acharz but when this cane becomes tall and old, it 
loſes all its agreeable qualities. | 

ARUNDO FARCTA ATRO - RUBENS. A- 
runda naſtos craſſa major & minor, Calamus toxicus, 
naſtos. The walking cane. Theſe are brought from 
India and Syria; the beſt from Bengal. _ 
ARUNDO FARCTA FLAVA. Arunda naſtos 
0 toxica. The dart-weed. It is brought from 

Bak” | 5 "Bo 
"ARUNDO FARCTA INDLE ORIENTALIS. 
The dragon's blood cane. It grows in the Eaft Indies. 
The juice of its fruit is called dragon's blood in drops. 

The ſugar cane is another ſpecies. There are many 
other ſorts, but theſe are the chief as to any value that 
they are of. | ns he. | 85 
5 ARUNDO INDICA. See SAGITTARIA ALExt- 
PHARMACA. : 8 

ARUNDO MAJOR. A name of the tibia. 

ARUNDO MINOR, A name of the fibula. 

ARUNDO VIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. The ſu- 
gar cane. : | 

ARVISIUM. See MALv ASIA. | 

ARYTZENO-EPIGLOTTICI. They are ſmall 
fleſhy faſciculi, each of which is fixed by one end in 
the head of one of the arytænoid cartilages, and the 
other in the neareſt edge of the epiglottis. 

ARYT /AENOIDES, from agvrawa, a funnel, and 
40S, ſhape. - The arytznoid, or ewer-like cartilage: 
An epithet of two cartilages, which, together with 
others, conſtitute the head of the larynx. 

ARYT ANOIDEI MUSCUL. MINOR, vel 
Obliquus, vel Tranſverfalis. They are fituated on 
the back part of the arytænoid cartilage. 

ARY T ANOIDEI MUSCUL. MAJOR. They 
are under the arytznoidei minores. They have an in- 
ſertion into the annular cartilage, and help to cloſe 
the glottis. | 5 py 

ARYTHMUS, from a, negative, and puguis, a 
modulation, or modification of time and ſound in mu- 
fic ; but uſed to expreſs order and harmony in other 
things. Galen applies it to the pulſe not modulating 
according to nature, It is opoſed to eurithmus, or 
juſtly modulated. The pulſus arythmus is of three 
einds. ; | 

Every age hath its natural pulſe, which as long as 


it keeps in its due rhythmus, or modulation of time 


and force, is called eurithmus 
it is a pulſus arythmus. But, 

iſt, If it tranſgreſſes into a modulation proper ts 
the next age, it is pulſus pararythmus. | 

2dly, It it changes to a pulſe proper for any other 
age, it is called pulſus netero-rythmus, 1 

3dly, If it paſſes into a modulation proper to no 
age, it is then a pulſus ecrythmus. 

AS, the name of an ancient coin. It was alſo a 
weight and a meaſure amongſt the Romans, each of 
Ve Ounces. | 


ASA. Healer. 


; but if it tranſgreſſes, 


ASA 


3 
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ASA FCETIDA. Allo called hingiſch, laſer, laſer- 


modic; though ſometimes the addition of muſk or opium, 


is the fetid concrete juice of a plant which grows in Per- 
ia, and other parts of the Eaſtern countries. Kempfer 
fays, that the plant is a-kin to lovage, and that it is the| 


quick in its effects than any other of the fetid gums; and 
it is the ſpeedieſt in relieving the anxieties and oppreſſions 


tion. Large doſes of aſſa fœtida, with a bliſter on the 


'the nervous aſthma, joined with an equal quantity of the 


it muſt be owned that it ſometimes fails in this cafe, and 


ARS A 
ASA DULCIS. The gum Benjamin, and its tree. | 


pitium, ſilphium, Hin, Hindiſch, and devil's dung. It | 


root which yields the gummy juice. See Kempfer's amæ- 
nitates exoticæ. This juice is whitiſh at the firſt, but it 
gradually becomes brown, and grows harder alfo. bir 
beſt pieces that are brought into Europe are of a pale red 
colour, variegated with white. This gum hath a ſtrong 
fetid ſmell like that of garlic, and a nauſeous bitter biting 
taſte, but loſes much by keeping. Its ſmell and taſte re- 
le in the reſinous part, ſpirit is therefore the beſt to 
digeſt it in; though water extracts the greateſt part of it 
by the aid of the gummy matter. In diſtillation with water 


a ſtrong impregnation is received, and thus a pale co our- | 


ed eſſential oil is received; the remaining decoction at- 
fords a bitter extract. | 

As a medicine it is in high eſteem ; it is the ſtrongeſt 
of all the deobſtruent fetid warm gums; it is more dia- 
phoretic than the gum ammoniacum. When it diſagrees 
by reaſon of its ſtrength, the milder gums of ſimilar effi- 
cacy ſhould be uſed in its ſtead. The next to it is the 
gum galbanum, which if too ſtrong muſt give way to the 
gum ſagapenum, or to the ſtill milder gum ammoniacum, 
or to myrrh, or the wild valerian root, which is the 
mildeſt of them all. In flatulencies, and all the ſymp: 
roms called nervous, it acts as an anodyne and antiſpaſ- 


or both, greatly improves its efficacy. Ir is by far more 


of the precordia, which frequently attend nervous diſor- 
ders, and malignant fevers : but in ſuch cafes its efficacy 
is increaſed by joining it with valerian, one part of the 
former to two parts of the latter may be a general propor- 


back, hath relieved in epilepſies, and in palſies that ſucceed 
epilepſies; proper evacuations premiſed. It is a ſove- 
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ASAG AR. Verdigreaſe eee 
ASAGEN. Dragon's blood. ! eiu 
AS AGI. Vitriol, or calcined vitriool. 


ASAMAR. Verdigreaſe. 

ASAMAZ. Vitriol. | | 25 
ASANON. Prepared ſal ammoniz. 5 
ASAPHATUM. A fort of ſerpigo, impetigo, or in- 

tercutaneous itch, generated in the pores like worms. 

When the ſkin is impreſſed, they come out like long 

threads, with black heads. 5 
ASAPHEIS, from a, negative, and oapig, clear. Such 

patients as do not utter their words diſtinctly are thus 

named. 

ASAPHIA. An obfcure delirium, in which the phyſi- 
cian hardly difcerns that the patient is delirious. 

ASAPHO DES, i. e. Aſaphia. 

ASARABAC CA, i. e. Afarum. 

AS ARCON. Void of fleſn. | 

ASARITES. The wine of aſarum, made with muſt, 
15 vi. and aſarum three ounces; ; 

ASARON, i. e. Aſarum. 1 | 

ASARUM, called alſo nardus ruſtiea, aſaron, nardus 
montana, wild nard, and common aſſarabacca. 

It is a low plant, without talks, the leaves are ſtiff 
and roundiſh, with two little ears reſembling a kidney, of 
a dark ſhining green colour, ſet on pedicles three or four 
inches long. The flowers conſiſt of purpliſh ſtamina, 
ſtanding in a cup, and are followed each by a capſule con- 
taining fix ſeeds, It is perennial and evergreen, a native 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe and the warmer climes, 
and raiſed in our gardens. The dried roots are brought 
from the Levant, but thoſe of our own growth are nearly 
as good, 

The roots and leaves have a ſtrongiſh, but not unplea- 
ſant ſmell, ſomewhat like that of nard, and a nauſeous, 
bitter, acrid taſte, They both have the ſame effect as a 
medicine; but when dry, three times the quantity ſhould 
be given that is required of the freſh, twenty grains is 
emetic and cathartic. In ſmall doſes this herb promotes 


reign remedy if joined with ſalt of amber and bliſters. In 


gum ammoniacum, it relieves to admiration ; however, 


then the bark is to be tried. In hyſteric complaints, fe- 
tids are only palliatives; for hyſteric ſuffocations a plaiſter 
of aſſa fœtida 3 vi. and camp. 3 fs. mixed, by far excels 
thoſe made of the gum galbanum. In nervous caſes it acts 
as an opiate ſometimes where opium fails, and without 
leaving any lowneſs on the ſpirits, and where neither ſuc- 
ceed ſeparately, they often anſwer if joined, | | 


The offcinal preparations are the Pilulæ Gummoſa. Gum 
| | Pills. 


Take galbanum, opopanax, myrrh, and ſagapenum, 
of each an ounce ; of aſa fœtida, half an ounce ; with the 
ſyrup of ſaffron, make a maſs. _ 25 

At the firſt taking of theſe pills, much diſorder is occa- 
ſioned in ſome nervous conſtitutions; but this effect ſoon | 
wears off, or may be relieved by a doſe of opium taken at 
bed time. | 


Spiritus Volatilis Fætidus. Fetid Volatile Spirit. 


Take of any fixed alkaline falt, a pound and a half ; of 
ſal ammoniac, a pound; aſa fœtida, four ounces ; of proof 
ſpirity, three quarts. Diſtil off, with a gentle heat, five 
pints. | | 
Tinfura Fœtida. The Fetid Tincture. 


Take of aſa fœtida, four ounces ; of rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine, one quart. After digeſtion, ſtrain it off. 

Theſe three preparations are according to the London 
college. | | 

ASA ODORATA. Gum Benjamin, and its tree. 

ASAB. See BEKOZAIL. 

ASABA HERMES. The fingers of Mercury, or 
t:ermodaCtyls, or the flowers of ſurengian. 

ASABON, Soap. 


| ASCARIDES, from aoxzw, to move. 


the menſes, is diuretic, and perſpirative. Spirit of wine 
extracts its virtues, and, infuſed in water, it gives out a 
conſiderable portion of them. Boiled in water its virtues 
are deſtroyed, but not if boiled in wine. 

Its operation is rugged, and its uſe is confined to that 
of an errhine. A grain or two of the powdered root ſnuff- 
ed up the noſe, procures a conſiderable evacuation, with- 
out cauſing the patient to ſneeze. The leaves, though 
as ſtrong as the roots in all other reſpects, in this of an 
errhine they are milder. The herb ſnuffs have this plant 
for their baſis, | | 

An ounce of juice expreſſed from the freſh leaves, ope- 
rates as an emetic in maniacs when antimonials fail, 


The London college direcis the following Pulvis Sternutatorius. 
| BVneexing Powder, 


Take the dried leaves of aſſarabacca, of marjoram, of 


\ Syrian maſtich thyme, and dried lavender flowers, of 


each equal parts. Mix, and make them into a powder. 

This powder was called pulv. cephalicus. 

ASARUM VIRGINIANDUDM, called alſo ſerpentaria 
nigra, aſarum cyclamina. Black ſnake-weed. 

This hath leaves like thoſe of piſtolochia, and they are 
ſpotted like ſow-bread. The roots are brought from Vir- 
ginia, mixed with the red ſerpent. virg. and are uſed as 
being the ſame, _ | 

ASBESTOS, or Aſbeſtus. Quicklime. Alſo a name 
of the AMIANTHUs, which ſee. 

ASBO. The name of an unknown animal. 

ASCALONIA. A ſpecies of onions. 

ASCALONITIDES. Eſchalots, barren onions, or 
ſcallions. 

ASCALONITIS. ' A ſpecies of onions. 

ASCARDAMYCTES. One who keeps his eyes 
long fixed and immovable, without twinkling. | 
| A ſort of worms 
ſo called from their continual troubleſome motion, which 
cauſes itching. They are very ſmall, white, and have 
ſharp pointed heads. They are generally lodged 5 the 

W rectum; 


\ 
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rectum ; but ſometimes are alſo higher up, even in the 
ſtomach. 8 £1 

The ſymptoms by which it is known that- worms are 
exiſting in the body, are the ſame in general, whatever 
be the ſpecies of them, but an itching in the anus is the 
almoſt conſtant ſign of the aſcarides being in the rectum. 
They occaſion ſuch uneaſineſs in ſome people as to make 
them faint; and generally are ſo troubleſome in the 
night as to deprive them of ſleep. Sometimes there is ſo 
much heat in the inteſtine, as to cauſe a ſenſible tumour 


about the anus ; but as theſe worms are voided in the | 


ſtools, their preſence is moſt certainly known by ſeeing 
them there: for there is no one ſign but what is wanting 
in ſome patients. 

Though this ſort of worms are as difficult to deſtroy 
as any other, they are leſs dangerous. 

Theſe little worms are ſo inveloped in mucus, that 
great difficulty attends the deſtruction of them. I he beſt 
known remedy is the Harrowgate water, if drank at the 
ſpring: the flower of brimſtone, taken with treacle, in 
ſuch a quantity as to gently purge the patient every day, 
is perhaps the next in efficacy to the Harrowgate water. 
The ſumes of burning tobacco injected elyſterwiſe into the 
rectum is of ſingular efficacy; ſuppolitories of cotton dip- 
ped in the gall of an ox may be tried ; a decoction of favin 
in water hath been often uſed with ſucceſs, when taken 
for ſome time ; and perhaps repeated doſes of rhubarb may 
anſwer as well as any other remedy. See VERMEs. 

ASCENSUS MORBI. The aſcent or increaſe of a 
diſeaſe. | 
 ASCET AM. Wreſtlers. | 

ASCHIA. The grayling or umber. This fiſh is re- 
markable for its delighting in rapid ſtreams that are ſhal- 
low and clear. | | | 

ASCIA. The ſimple bandage is fo called when the 
rounds aſcend or deſcend upon each other in the form of 
a ſcrew ; the French call it doloires. 

ASCITES, from &gxc;, a bottle. It is the dropſy of 
the belly. When water is accunulated in the cavity of 
the belly, betwixt the peritoneum and the viſcera z in the 
dilated cavities of the glands or other veſſels contained in 
the abdomen ; or in the duplicature of the peritoneum, it 
conſtitutes this diſeaſe, | 

No age or ſex are exempted from it; but generally old 
men, and women after child- bearing, are the tubject-. 

The cauſes are various ; the jaundice, long continued 
intermittents, an aſthma, a rupture of ſome lymphatic 
veſſel, obſtructions in any of the viſcera, molt frequently 
a ſchirrhous liver, and, in ſhort, whatever can leflen the 
quantity of craſſamentum in the blood, and conſiderably 
reduce the vital heat may be a general cauſe: but the im- 
mediate cauſes are either a rupture of the lymphatics, in 
which caſe the fluid appears whitiſh when tapping is per- 
formed ; or the exhalant veſſels throwing off more than 
the abſorbents can take up again. 

This kind of dropſy is ſometimes very rapid in its ap- 
proach and progreſs, then continues many years at a ſtand; 
at others its advances are very flow, even a number of 
years before it manifeſts itſelf in a confirmed ſtate. One 
of the firſt ſigns is a pitting of the ancles towards the even- 
ing, with a ſhortneſs of breath ; though it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved that the pitting of the ancles is not concluſive, for 
it often attends pregnant women, and old men with groſs 
habits, and who have laboured many years under an aſth- 
ma, who, when ſuddenly freed therefrom, have an cedo- 
matous ſwelling in their ancles. However, if after the 
ſwelling of the feet the legs and thighs ſwell too, the caſe 
1s plain, and this uſually happens in the progreſs of the 
afcites. Beſides theſe ſymptoms the inlide of the hands 
are dry and hard; tranſpiration is greatly diminiſhed ; the 
urine is leſs and leſs in quantity, appears turbid, high co- 
loured, and depoſits a large quantity of a lateritious ſedi- 
ment ; the belly gradually ſwells ; and in proportion the 
breathing is ſhort ; the appetite for eating fails, and thirſt 
increaſes ; a flow fever attends; the ſace and arms are 
emaciated ; a paleneſs at firſt and afterwards a yellowiſh 
colour is ſeen in the ſkin ; theſe ſymptoms growing worſe 
3 dry cough coms on; the belly is greatly diſtended ; and 
except the water is contained in cyſts, or hath rendered 
the integuments too tenſe, it may be heard to fluctuate 


— 
— 
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| by gently tapping one ſide of the belly with one. hand, 


while the other is placed on the oppoſite fide ; at length 
little bliſters ariſe on the feet, which containing an acrid 
liquor, corrodes, inflames, and ulcerates them; when 
this ſymptom appears the bowels are alſo inflamed, and 
death is at hand. Many other ſymptoms occur, as varie- 
ties in the circumſtances of conſtitution, &c. give riſe to 
them, but theſe already recited are the more conſtant at- 
tendants. | | 

The aſcites muſt be diſtinguiſhed from pregnancy; 
from excreſcencics, and other tumours in the belly; aud 
from a tympany. | 

It a ſchirrus in any of the viſcera is the cauſe, a cure is 
not to be expected; a purging by preventing the eſſicacy 
of medicines is a dangerous, generally a fatal circum - 
{tance ; perſpiration increafing, or the diſcharge of urine 
becoming more plentiful, are favourable prognoſtics; it 
an aſcites ſucceed other diſeaſes, in which the viſcera were 
injuced, if the thir{t is great and other ſymptoms violent, 
there is but little hope of recovery: an hzmorrhage, or an 


eryſipelas coming on, with an increale of the fever, are de- 
ſtructive viſitants. 


In order to the cure, the intentions are, firſt, to pro- 


mote the natural ſecretions, and ſecondly, to increaſe the 
vital heat: which, if the viſcera are unſound, cannot be 
effected. | | 1 

The diet ſhould be cordial and nouriſhing; and vinous 
liquors are to be preferred for drink to all other kinds; 
the following medical one may be daily uſed. _ | 

R rad. raph. ruil. rec. ſem. ſinap (non contus } & ſum- 
mit. abſinth. aa 3 l. vin. alb. 15 iii. m. in fund. frigid, & 
colaturæ cap. 7 iv. ter 4ve, in die. Muſtard whey may 
be made for achange, and with conſiderable advantage. 

Frictions, exercite without fatigue, and a dry air, con- 
duce much to the patient's relict. 

Proper evacuations being made, proceed wiih antimo- 
nials, chalybeates, aromatics, diuretics, or ſudorifics. Jn 
the uſe of evacuations the choice of them may be directed 
by conſidering the cauſe of the diſeaſe, as when obftru&ed 
perſpiration gave riſe to it, ſudoritics will be indicatca, 
&C. | 
Stimulating, acrid, and aromatic medicines ſhould ac- 


| company the uſe of evacuants, that the extravaſated fluids. 


may be abſorbed and determined to the reſpective emunc- 
tories ; in weakly habits diuretics and ſudorifics may ac- 
company them; in the more robuſt emetics and cathartics 
may be uſed, 

As to purges, in anaſarcous caſes, ſtrong doſes of the 
draſtic kind are often neceſſary; but in the aſcites ſome 
Caution is to be had in their uſe, leſt an inflammation 
ſhould be produced: in a beginning complaint of this 
ſort, briſk doſes and of the active kind ſometimes do well; 
but when the patient's ſtrength is reduced, more mode- 
rate ones, or purgatives mixed with emetics, will be the 
beſt, and they may be thus adminiſtered, moderate doſes 
of them may. be alternately repeated, and in their inter- 
vals diuretics and corroborants are to be duly ſupplicd. 

Purges ſhould be repeated as often as the patient's 
ſtrength will admit; when their uſe is thought neceſſary, 
during their operation, cordial liquors inſtead of the uſual 
ſimple ones thould be given, and at night an opiate muſt 
not be omitted. It is true that different purging medicines 
will be required for different patients, and ſometimes tor 
the ſame at different times, but in general for the ſtronger 


calomel and jalap, and for the weaker calomel and rhu- 


barb, will be proper ; as ſoon as they are worked off, the 


following, or ſuch like draught will be neceſſary, the belly 


being quickly diſtended again if it is neglected. | 

Kk ſyr. e mecon. 3 fs. vel 7 i. aq. menth. pip. ſpt. min- 

2 aa 3 1s, tinct. ſtomach. 3 11. ſal ſuccin. gr. Vi. m. f. 
autt. . . * 

Many other forms are to be met with in Brooks's or in 
the London Practice of Phyſic, by which the preſcriber 
may be directed to an agreeable and uſeful variety. 

When the water of an aſcites is carried off by any other 
method than by a puncture through the peritoneum, it is 
done by that operation of nature called abſorption ;z purg- 
ing, ſweating, and;diuretics, of all other medicines moit 
promote it, whence their principal uſe. | 

Vomiting, when the viſcera are ſound and the ſtrength 

| H h ee 
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will admit, by the ſhock it gives to the belly in particular, 
and its efficacy in promoting abſorption, is highly benefi- 
cial. | 

If the ſwelling is moderate, or the conſtitution feeble, 
diuretics will be more ſuitable than emetics and cathartics ; 
though, as they, ſo theſe require to be accompanied with 
warm ſtrengtheners ; and when the cure is attempted 
this way, purgatives ſhould be wholly omitted. In cold 
8 habits fixt alcaline ſalts are the beſt diuretics. 

alt of tartar may be added to every pint of wine that is 
drank, and a common wine glaſs full may be taken every 
three hours. But where a fever attends, inſtead. of the 
fixt alcaline ſalts, the neutral are to bepreſcribed, and here 
— following forms have generally the moſt deſirable ef- 
fects. 

R limatura martis 3 ii. ad 3 fs. rad. ſcillæ pulv. 3 i. 
ſpec. aromat. 3 ii. conf. abſ. Kom. 3 i. ſyr. q. s. f. elec- 
tar cujus capt. q. n. m. m. bis terve in die cum hauſt. ſeq. 

R ſal diuret. 3 ſs. ad 3 ifs. aq. font. 3 iſs. aq. raph. ruſt. 

ii. m. 

If the ſal diuret. runs off by ſtool it muſt be checked. 
The bark joined with iron, ſoap, and rhubarb ſucceed ve- 
ry well, when accompanied with this neutral ſalt. Diu- 
retics ſometimes fail from a ſpaſm affecting the kidneys ; 
in which caſe give now and then a tea-ſpoonful of oxym. 
ſcillit, and tinct. fœtid. in the patient's drink; and after- 
wards, to relieve the pain in the bowels, &c. give mag- 
neſia and powdered galangal root. 3 

Dr. Leatherland obſerves that an aſcites is the leaſt apt 
to return, when removed by diuretics. | 

Hellebore, joined with lixivial falts, is powerfully diu- 


retic. The tonic pills of Dr. Bacher are celebrated in | 


dropſies; their operation is purgative and diuretic : hel- 
lebore is the chief part in their compoſition, and they are 
thus prepared. ; 


RK extract. hellebor. nigri. myrrhz ſolutæ, aa 7 i. card. | 
bened. pulv. 3 iii. & O i. m. f. maſſa ere ſicco exficcanda. 


donec formandis pillulis apta fit. ſingul. ad gran. ſemiſs. 
N. B. The extract is made from the helleborus niger 
foliis anguſtioribus of Tournefort, and is obtained thus: 
bruiſe the roots, cover them with ſpirit of wine in which 
2th part of a fixt alcaline ſalt was previouſly mixed; let 
them ſtand twelve hours, now and then ſtirring them a- 
bout; pour off this, and add a freſh quantity of ipirit; 
treat it as before, then pour on as much Kheniſh wine as 
will riſe about ſix inches above the ſurface of the hellebore, 
and now and then add a little to keep it to the ſame height 
for forty-eight hours, after which ſet it over the fire to 
boil for half an hour, then flrain by the aſſiſtance of ſtrong 
expreſſion : repeat the whole of this proceſs with the re- 
maining root. Mix the liquors obtained at both expreſ- 
ſions, and add to the whole twice the quantity of boiling 
water; then evaporate to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup : add 
to it again about twice the quantity of boiling water, and 
evaporate as before. Then add about a ninth part of the 
ſpirit of wine, and evaporate the whole to the conſiſtence 
of turpentine. Thus the volatile nauſeous and acrid parts 
are diſfipated, the uſeful active parts being {till retained. 
I! he ſolution of the myrrh is made by diſſolving it in 
water over a gentle fire, ſtraining through a linen cloth, 


and then evaporating to the conſiſtence of a thin extract. 


As to the carduus, the dried leaves gathered before the 
| ſeeds appear, are to be powdered fine. 5 

Theſe pills have been given in different numbers up to 
thirty for a doſe, taken by ten at a time, and an hour be- 
tween each portion. As they brace up the ſolids, they are 
prohibited where inflammation, ſuppuration, or tendency 
to a gangrene is ſupſeCted ; but in cold pituitous habits 
they are greatly to be relied on. I hough it hath been 
generally ſaid that the thirſt of hydropic patients is not to 
be gratified by a free uſe of liquids, Dr. Bacher orders 
them witnout any reſtraint, and afferts that the efficacy of 


his medicine very much depends on the unreſtrained uſe | 


of mild ones. He alſo ſays that, whatever may be the 
principle of cure, in all dropſical caſes the patient ſhould 
drink in proportion to the requirement of his thirſt. This 
praCtice of allowing the patient to drink is further con- 
firmed by the ſucceſs of ſeveral inſtances related in the 
Lond. Med. Tranf. vol. 2. Hy 


The urinary diſcharges are alſo much promoted by opi- 


| ſolutely curative. 


ſect reigned, but he introduced a new mode. 
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um, in caſes that are attended with much pain, eſpecially 


when it is ſeated about the kidneys. | 
a The forms of diuretics are numerous, and ſo abound 
in all practical writers, as to render a long liſt of them 
unneceſſary here: however, as ſquills are generally uſed 
in theſe caſes, it may be obſerved that they are moſt diu- 
retic when neither very dry nor very moiſt, and when 
given in as full doſes as will fit. eaſy on the ſtomach; ni- 
tre improves their operation by the kidneys, and may be 
added in a double proportion to that of the fquills ; and to 
check the nauſea which they excite, a glaſs of cinnamon 
water 1s effeCtual. 

Horſe-radiſh may be eaten freely, and whole muſtard- 
ſeed may be ſwallowed two or three times a day, to the 
quantity of a'table ſpoonful at a time. And as the vehicle 
in which diuretics are adminiſtered may leſſen or improve 
their effects, it may be obſerved that whey is one of the 
moſt convenient; in want of which an infuſion of junipec 
berries, or other material of ſimilar quality, may be ſublli- 
tuted ; or a decoction of the ſene ka root may be uſed. 


| dudorifics have ſucceeded, but are very uncertain ; of 


theſe none ſeems to excel the pulv. ſudorific. Doctocis 
Doveri. Their happieſt effects are when ſome relief 
is already obtained by fome other means. Dr. Perceval 
gives an inſtance of ſucceſs, in the 2d vol. of his Eſſays, 
trom rubbing the ſkin every night and morning with dry 
cloths fumigated with camphor, and giving internally the 
julep. e camphor. ſo as that a dram of camphor was taken 
in a day. | 

A ſalivation raiſed with mercury hath ſucceeded after 
the failure of all the other uſual means. 

When the aſcites is attended with an anaſarca, ſcarifi- 
cations made in the legs may be tried before tapping; but 
there is no direct method by which the water of an aſcites 


can be expected to be thus diſcharged. 


When other methods fail tapping ſhould be tried, it is 
at leaſt a palliative; and if earlier uſed might be often ab- 
When this operation is performed the 
water is drawn off too ſpeedily, by which too much of the 
vital heat is waſted, and hence the patient ſometimes 
{woons, and ill ſucceſs enſues. Some adviſe this opera- 
tion as ſoon as there is water enough to make it ſate and 
praCticable, without waiting for a diſtenſion : Dr. Fother- 
gill adviſes to this purpoſe, ſee Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. iv. p. 114. And though Dr. Hunter is ſomewhat 
doubtful in this reſpect, his objections rather plead for 
than againſt. See PaRacenTEsis. Dr. Baker too urges 
an early operation. | | 

For the relief of occaſional ſymptoms,” ſee HypRoPs. 

The alcites happening to a pregnant woman, palliatives 
only are to be uſed until after her delivery, unleſs danger 
of ſuffocation from the exceſſive diſtenſion demands it. 

When the duplicature of the peritoneum is the ſcat of 
the aſcites, tapping is the alone remedy. 

ASCITICUd. One who labours under an aſcites. 

ASCLEPIAD W. The deſcendants of Aſculapius, 
whoſe name in the Greek is Aſclepius. They kept their 
knowledge of medicine in their own family until Hippo- 
crates, who was the eighteenth deſcendant from Aſcula- 
pius, who made it public. wo 

ASCLEPIADES. A phyſician who was famous in 
Rome long before Galen's time. Before him the Empiric 
He had 
practiſed as a barriſter at law ; but obſervingth at the phy- 
ſicians got money faſter than he, and being well {killed in 
the weakneſs of mankind, he exploded all other practice, 
and introduced ſomething different from all of them, with 
a view to none being thought well of but himlelf. 

Ccelius Aurelianus gives a good account of Aſclepiades 
as a philoſopher and a phyſician, an abſtract of which ſee 
in Dr. James's Med, Dict. article AsCLEPIADEs. Atoms 
were the principle of his philoſophy : frictions, wine, aud 
exerciſe formed his practice: but his atoms were what we 
call particles, which are compounded of atoms. It was 
this Aſclepiades who firſt ſpread about the notion of medi- 
cine being only a conjectural art. | 

ASCLEPIAS, called alſo hirundinaria, vincetoxicum, 
tamepoiſon, ſilken cicely, and white ſwallow- wort. 

This plant bath unbranched ſtalks, ſmovuth leaves ſet in 
pairs, and cluſters of monopetalous flowers, followed by 

two 
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two long pods full of a white cottony matter, with ſmall 
browniſh ſeeds. The root is large, compoſed of many 
flender ſtrings hanging from a tranſverſe head, brown ex- 
ternally, and white internally. It is perennial, grows 
wild in gravelly places, and flowers in July, It is rec- 
koned a ſpecies of apocynum, or dog's-bane ; but it is 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other ſpecies by its affording a 
limpid juice, that of all the reſt being milky. _ 

The root, when freſh gathered, ſmells like valerian 
root, but loſes its odour. by drying; chewed it is ſweetiſh 
at the firſt, then bitteriſh. In doſes from D i. to 3 i. it is 
ſudorific and diuretic ; in the firſt characters it bath been 
ſo commonly uſed by the Germans as to have obtained the 
name of, contrayerva Germanorum. | 

ASCLEPIOS. The name of a dry ſmegma deſcribed 
by P. Mgineta; of a troche in the writings of Atius; and 
a collyrium in Galen. | 23 5 

ASCLITES, i. e. Aſcites, 

ASCOMA, from doxòg, a bottle. 
the pubes at the years of maturity. 

ASCOS, from oxurog, leather. A bottle. They were 
formerly all made of leather, and Hippocrates uſed to ap- 
ply them when filled with hot water to pained parts. : 
ASCYWROI DES, Aſcyros, Aſcyrum, Aſcyrus, i. e. 
Androſæmum. | | 

ASDENIGI. The blood-ſtone. _ 

ASE, or Aſſe. Hippocrates by theſe words means a 
loathing of food from a conflux of humours in the ſtomach. 

ASEB. Alum. | mY | 

ASEDENIGI. The blood ſtone. 

ASEF, i. e. Hydroa. 

ASEGEN, Dragon's blood. WE. 

ASELLI, alſo called millepedes, centipedes, flaters, 

hog-lice, church-bugs, ſow-bugs, and wood-lice. | 
' Theſe are inſects of an oblong ſhape, they have each 
fourteen feet; their bodies are compoſed of fourteen rings; 
if touched they roll theraſelves up into the form of a pill: 
they are found under ſtones and logs of wood, in cold 
moiſt places. There are different ſpecies, but the pale 
brown and the blueiſh black ſorts are indiſcriminately uſed. 
'Thoſe found in vaults are ſaid to contain the moit ſalts, 
and ſo are the moſt eſteemed. | | 

The London college directs them to be dried by ſuſ- 
pending them in, a thin canvas bag, placed within a co- 
vered veſſel and over the ſteam of hot ſpirit of wine, in 
which they ſoon die and become friable. 


The eminence of 


Vinum Millepedatum. 


R milleped. viv. 3 ii. contund. & digere in vin. Rhen. 
1 | | | 
Millepedes are reckoned diuretic, but the effects uſu- 
ally attributed to them are doubtful. 

ASELLIUS [CASPARJ. This anatomiſt was born at 
Cremona, and was profeſſor of Pavia, He is one of the 
firſt among the moderns who noticed the lacteal veſſels in 
the meſentery: he modeſtly declines the honour of the 
diſcovery, becauſe he fays they were known to Hippo- 
crates, Kraſiſtratus, and Galen. He firſt noticed theſe 
In 1622, and publiſhed his obſervations on them in 1627, 

 ASELLUS MAJOR. The cod-fiſh; it is called alſo 


merluccius, cabeliau, morhua, molva, and the 8 
t 


It is a ſea-fiſh, and ſhould be choſen by its whiteneſs. 
is very nouriſhing. : BL 

ASELLUS MOLLIS, vel Minor. The whiting. 

ASELLUS MARINUS. See MERLANGIVUs. 

ASEMOS, from a, neg. and ojua, a ſign. 
thet applied to events that fall out contrary to all appear- 
ance, and without any manifeſt cauſe. 

ASEPH. Plumous alum. | 
AsSEPTA, from a, neg. and oynw, to putriſy. Un- 
putrified; but Hippocrates uſed this word to ſignify un- 
concocted or undigeſted. | 

ASIATIC. [Bars.] The balm of Gilead. 

ASIGI. Verdigriſe. | 

ASILUS. The name of a ſort of beetle. 

ASILUS, called alſo tabe, tabanus, and the gad-fly. 


Ir is an oblong ſlender fly, of a blackiſh colour; its body 


is ſhaped like an hunting-horn, and is ſharp pointed: 
this fly is troubleſome to horſes, &c. | T ie | 


2 
3 


An epi- 


ASP 


 ASIMION. An ingredietit mentioned by Myrepſus, 
but not known. 

ASINGAR: . Verdigreaſe. . 1 . 

ASINUS. The afs. Its milk is in much eſteem as a 
medicine; See Lac. _ We 

ASIO. The horn-owl. wy 

ASIRACUS. A ſpecies of graſshopper. 

ASITI. . hang are ſo called who take no food for 

ASITIA. J want of an appetite. 
| ASIUS [Lapts.] See Ass tus. | 

ASJOGAM. A tree growing in Malabar and the Eaſt- 
Indies, whoſe juice is uſed againſt the colic. Raii Hiſt. 
ASMAGA;”- A thiting.of 'cettiiti metals. 

ASMIAR. Verdigreaſe. | | 

ASOPER. Soot. | 7 3 

ASPALATHUM, called alſo agallochum. Calambac 
wood. It is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, it is of a bi- 
tuminous and fatty kind, or reſinous, and of a bitter taſte. 
It is fold very often for the agallochum, being of ſimilar 

virtues but weaker. | | 

 ASPALATHUS, called alſs lignum rhodium, lignum 
roſz odore, lign. thuris, eryſiſceptrum, radix rhodina, 
rhodium, or role- wood. 

Roſe-wood is the root, or the wood of a thorny ſhrub, 
but of which we have no certain account. It is brought 
from the Canary Iſlands in long crooked pieces, exter- 
nally of a whitiſh colour, internally of a deep yellow with 
N caſt. The heavieſt and the deepeſt coloured is 
the belt. | 


When rubbed or ſcraped it ſmells like roſes: To ſpi- 


| rit of wine it gives out all its virtue, but this tincture ſends 


nothing off by diſtillation except the ſpirit, hardly affected 
with the ſmell or taſte of the wood; water alſo extracts its 
| virtues, and carries them with it in diſtillation ; this diſ- 
tilled water reſembles that from damaſk roſes. Fifty 
pounds weight of good wood afford one pound of eſſen- 
tial oil, which is uſed as a perfume, it is weaker than the 
oil of roſes, but of the ſame odour. 

An agrecable cordial tincture is made by macerating 
Ziv. of this wood with a pint of reQified ſpirit of wine, 
| from ten drops to a tea ſpoonful is a doſe, | 

ASPALTUM, i. e. Aſphaltum. 8 

ASPARAGL The young ſhoots of vegetables. 

ASPARAGO DES. Curled colewort. 8 

ASPARAGUS, called alſo aſpharagus, ſparagus, ſpe- 
rage, and ſparrow graſs. | | 

tis a perennial plant, chiefly uſed as aliment; in the 
ſpring a number of ſhoots appear, they riſe to the height 
of two or three feet, then divide into ſlender firm ſpread- 
ing branches, cloathed with ſoft green capillary leaves, 
the flowers are of a pale green colour, and ſucceeded by 
ſhining red berries. It grows wild in Cornwall and ſome 
other parts of England. : 

Though confined to the kitchen, it affords very little 
nouriſhment, the young ſhoots only are eaten ; a decoe- 


tion of the roots is diuretic, a ſtrong infuſion of them is 
preferred by ſome, | 


ASPARAGUS. See Cyma. 

ASPARINE. See Aparine. FE | | 

ASPASIA. The name of a conſtriftive medicine for 
the pudenda muliebria, conſiſting of wool moiſtened with 
an infuſion of galls. | 

ASPER. A ſmall river fiſh found on the Rhone. It is 
ſo named from the roughneſs of its ſcales and jaws. It is 
good food. Ez 
| The oil of aſper is commonly enquited for as a means 
of catching hſh with eaſe and certainty. It is probably 


_ 


the oil of oſpray which is meant, for there is a fable, that 


| the bird ſo called, as it flies, drops ſomething on the fur- 
| face of the water, by which the 1 is allured; hence the 
oil of the bird is ſuppoſed to have the ſame effect; but as 
there is no ſuch oil, the oil of box, or any other ſuch like, 
is ſold for it. | 

ASPERA. A ſpecies of polypodium. 

ASPERA ARTERIA. The wind- pipe, called alſo 
| trachea arteria. It paſſes down from behind the tongue in- 

to the lungs, is ſituated before the oeſophagus, and ſur- 
rounded laterally and before, by the thyroid gland. It en- 
ters the cavity of the thorax behind the upper part of the 
ſternum, where it is croſſed by the large veſſels, which 


run 


ASP 


. 


run up to-the head. At about the fourth vertebra of the 


back it divides into two branches, that which goes to the 
right lung is divided into three branches, the other which 
goes into the left is divided into two; theſe branches are 
called bronchiz, and at their extremities are expanded 
in oblong veſſels, after having loft their cartilaginous 
nature, and are called veſiculæ Malpighianz. It is carti- 
Jaginous ſorward, and membranous backward. 

When any ſmall ſubſtance falls into the trachea, it oc- 
c-Gons much uneafineſs until it is thrown up. To aſſiſt its 
cifcharge, Atius commends ſternutatories ; ſome com- 


mend expectorauts and emetics, which may alſo be fafely | 


uſcd, but to excite. a cough, as ſome adviſe, is too ha 
zurdous. 

ASPERATA. See As PERUM. 

ASPERATUM SPECILLUM. The raſp-like probe, 
the ſame as blepharoxyſtum. 

ASPtREULLA, i. e. Aſprella. 

ASPERGINES. The fame as aſperſio. 

AdP-ERGULA, i. e. Aſperula. 2; 
 ASPERIFOLIUS, of aſper, rough, and folium, a leaf. 
An epithet for ſuch plants as are rough leated, having 
their leaves placed alternately, or without any certain or- 
der on their ſtalks. They have monopetalous flowers 
cut or divided into five, and aſter each flower there com- 
m nly follow four ſeeds. 

A>PERLIFAS. Roughneſs, aſperity, ſharpneſs. 

AdPARSIO. To ſprinkle. 
this way were called by the Greeks ſympaſmata, and by 
the Latins aſpergines. 

ASPERUGO. See ASPERULA. | 

ASPERUL A, called alſo aſpergula, hepatica, ſtellaris, 
ſtellata, matriſylva Germanica, rubeola montana odora, 
aparine, woodrow, and woodroof. 

t is a low umbelliferous plant, grows wild in woods and 
copſes; it flowers in May, hath an agreeable odour, 
which is much improved by moderate drying; the taite is 
a little auſtere. It imparts its flavour to vinous liquors, 
and is commended as a cordial and deobſtruent. 

AdPERULA. Squinancy- wort. 

ASPERUM. Rough. An epithet applied to bodies 
with uneven ſurfaces. Galen obſerves that every rough 
body is uneven, but every uneven body is not rough; 
and that roughneſs is occalioned by too great dryneſs, or 
from acrimony. _ 

ASPHALATHUS. 
trefoil acacia. 

ASPHALTITIS. A kind of treſoil. 
of the laſt vertebra of the loins. | 
AsPHALTF O8, 1. e. Bitumen. 

ASPHALTUM, i. e. Bitumen. 

ASPHARAGUS. Sparrow-graſs. 

ASPHENDAMNOS. The mountain maple, 

ASPHIXY, i. e. Lipothymia. 2 pen 

ASPHODELUS. The aſphodel. 


A ſpecies of laburnum, called 


Alſo a name 


Kay takes notice of five ſpecies, three of which are 


but a baſtard kind; the others are the 

ASPHODELUS AL BOS. White aſphodel. And 

A-PHODE.LUS LU FEUS, alſo called haſta regia, 
Bernhardi teſticulus, anthericum, affodilus, iphion, eriz- 
ambæ, king's ſpear, and yellow aſphodel. 

he aſphodel roots reſemble an acorn, are acrid, heat- 
ing, diuretic, &c. 
the ſtalk is ſmooth, bearing on its top a flower called an- 
thericos, which ſee. | 

heſe plants are natives of Italy, France, and other 
warm parts of Europe. The freſh roots are commended 
n the form of a cataplaſm, to be applied to ſcrophulous 
wellings. | 1 

aSPHODELUS FOLIIS FISTULOSIS. A ſpecies 
of phalangium. | | 

ASPHYXIA, from a neg. and cli, a pulſe, from 
do, to leap or bear like an artery. A privation of the 
puiſe, Though this cannot be abſolutely the cafe, whilſt 
a perſon lives, yet to our perception it may. See Lipo- 

THYMIA. . 
Able. Broad leaved lavender. See LAVANDULA. 

ASPIDION. A diminutive of acm, a buckler. A 
name oi the alyſſon of Dioſcorides, becauſe it hath ſmal] 
round »uG relembling a buckler. 


Medicines . adminiſtered | 


he leaves are like thoſe of a leek, | 


cies of aſſation. 


ternately, into a number of oblong, obtuſe, narrow ſec- 


leaves. 


they are diuretic, and uſed by way of infuſion, they clear 


1 
ASPIDISCOS, from dcaig, a buckler. By metaphor 
it was applied to the ſphincter muſcle of the anus, as we 
are informed by Cœlius Aurelianus. | 
ASPIS, Ihe aſp. A venemous kind of ſerpent, of 
which Galen reckons up three ſpecies. Paulus Ægineta, 
in lib. v. and cap. xvili. fays, that amputation is the only re- 
medy when a limb is bit; and to cut away the fleſh to 
the bone if the bite is where amputation cannot be per- 
formed. Y | | 
ASPLENIUM, alſo called ſplenium, ſcolopendrium, 
ceterach, milt-waſte, and ſpleen- wort. N 
This is a ſmall buſhy plant, growing on fiſſures of rocks 
and on old walls; it conſiſts of capillary blackiſh roots, 
long narrow leaves, cut down to the rib on each ſide al- 


tions, with broad baſes. lt hath no ſtalk or flower; the 
ſeeds are a yellow powder, produced on the backs of the 


The leaves are ſimilar to maiden-hair, as a j e Toral; 


away fabulous matter from the urinary paſſage. 

A»PREDO. The ruff, A fiſh that is found in many 
large rivers. | 

ASPRELLA, i. e. Equiſetum majus. 

ASPRIS MAURORUM. The holm oak with great 
acorns. See /EGYLOPSs. | 

AS?*RITUDO. The ſame as aſperum. 

ASPRUM, i. e. Aſperum. 

ASSAC, i. e. Gum ammoniacum. 

ASSA FQ ITI DA, 1. e. Aſa fœtida. 

ASS ALA. A nutmeg. 1 

ASSALIA. Worms that breed among planks. They 
are alſo called coſſi, teredones, termes, thripes, and xy- 
lophagh, . | OG: 

 ASSANEGI. The powder that falls off from the walls 
of ſalt in the ſalt mines. | | 

ASSANUS, A weight conſiſting of two drams. 

ASSARABACCA, i. e. Afarum. 

ASSARE. In the ſpagirical language it is to dry a 
thing ſo as to fit it for powdering. 5 

ASS ARIUM, i. e. As. 

ASSAT IO, Aſſation, from 4, to roaſt with fire. 
Frying, toaſting, broiling, and roaſting, are different ſpe- 


ASSATURA, A piece of any thing juſt removed 
from the fire after roaſting. | 

ASSE, See ASE. 

ASSERAC, i. e. Af. 

ASSERVATIO. In pharmacy it is the ſame as con- 
ſervatio, or the repoſiting things ready for uſe. 

ASSIDENS SI GNUM. An aſlident ſign, that is, 
ſuch a one as uſually accompanies a diſeaſe; but is not as 
the pathognomouic, inſeparable from it. | 

ASSL[DUUS. Some uſe this word inſtead of continuus, 
ſo fay aſſiduus febris, inſtead of comtinua ſebris. 

ASSIMULO, to Aſſimilate, from ad and ſimilis, to 
make like to ; as when what we eat is converted into our 
fleſh. Aſſimilation, when ſpoken of our aliment, differs 
in name only from nutrition. | 

ASS». The Ægyptian name fo 

ASSISTENTES, i. e. Paraſtatæ. 

ASSITRA. Sce MAN DARVU. 

ASSIUS LAP ls, called alſo aſius lapus, ſarcophagum, 
and Aſian ſtones. Theſe ſtones receive their name from 
Aſſos, a city of Troas, in the Leſſer Aſia, where they 
are found. It is of a tophous, ſoft, friable, and looſe ſub · 
ſtance, with a powdery matter growing on it like meal, 
ſuch as is ſeen on the walls of mills; it is called the flour 
of the Aſſian rock. This flour conſumes looſe ſpongy 
fleſh ; the ſtone poſſeſſeth the ſame virtue in a leſs degree. 

ASSOS. Alum. = 8 8 | 

ASTACUS, or aſtacus marinus. The lobſter. Lob- 
ſer is one of the firſt among the foods that are alcaleſcent, 
and poſſeſſes all the advantages as ſuch, that are attributed 
to the crab. See CANCER. | 

ASTACUS FLUVIATILIS. The crevis or cray-fiſh. 
Theſe are found in rivers ; are of the ſame general nature 
as crabs and lobſters. They afford the concretes called 
crabs eyes. See OcULI CANCRORUM, | 

AST APHIS. A raiſin, 


r bangue. 


ASTARZOF. 
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25 ASTARZOF. The name of an ointment, and alſo of 


à mixture, which were uſed by Paracelſus. The firſt 
conſiſted of litharge, houſe-leek juice, &c. The ſecond, 
of camphor and roſe-water. | 

ASTCHACHILOS. So Paracelſus names a malignant 
pangrenous ulcer, which ſpreads from the feet upwards. 
dome call it araneus. | | 
As TER. Star-wort. See INnQuINAL1s. 

ASTER ANNUUS RAMOSUs ALBUS LATIFO- 
LIES. CANADENSIS. A ſpecies of leucanthemum. 

. ASTER ARVENSIS COERULEUS ACRIS. Blue 
flea-bane. See SENECIO. | 

ASTER ATTICUS. A name of eryngo, and of the 

den ſtar-wort. 

ASTER MARITIMUS, i. e. Tripolium. 

ASTER OMNIUM MAXIMUS, i. e. Enula. 
AS TER PALUSTRIS. Boerhaave makes this a ſpe- 
cies of flea-bane. See JAcoBA#A. 

 ASTER PALUSTRIS PARVO FLORE GLOBO- 
SO. Small flea-bane. See Cox vz A. | 

ASTER PERUANUS. Potatoes. 

ASTER PRATENSIS AU TUMNALIS CONYZA 
FOLIO. Common ſtea- bane. :; 

ASTERES THALATTH, i. e. Stella marina. 

AS TERIA, called alſo gemina ſolis, baſtard opal, and 
ſtar gem, which laſt name it receives froni its ſparkling 
like a (tar. It is generally ſaid to be a ſpecies of opal, it 
is tranſparent like cryſtal, but much harder. 

ASTERIA GEMMA, i. e. Aſteria. 

ASTEKIAS, i. e. Aſtroites. 

ASTERIAS. The bird called a bittern. 

- ASTERISCUS. Purple or golden ſtar-wort. 

ASTEROIDES. Baſtard ſtar-wort. 

' ASTHMA, from à to breathe. Galen ſays, that the 
Greeks gave this name to a quick reſpiration, ſuch as hap- 
pens to people who run, &c, The word now is applied 
to a diſorder, the chief ſymptom of which is a difficult or 
ſhort breathing. 9 855 . c 
This diſorder is of two kinds; viz. the humoural, the 
pituitous or moiſt ; and the ſpaſmodic, dry, nervous, or 
convulſive. There are alſo three degrees of ſhort breath- 
ing, firſt, a dyſpncea, from dis, difficult, and sui, to 
breathe : a difficulty of breathing, which in a greater de- 
gree is; ſecondly, afthma, which in a yet greater degree 
is called orthopncea, from 5960;, ſtraight or erect, and av, 
to breathe ; for in this caſe the patient cannot breathe but 
in an erect poſture, alſo with a violent motion of his breaſt 
and ſhoulders. 1 | 

Thoſe of a ſanguine habit, with ſmall veſſels, and with 
_ frait cheſts, are the moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe ; it may 

come on at any age, but generally its approach is after the 
prime of life. - Ry | F 

The cauſes of the aſthma are conciſely enumerated by 
Pr. Dover, who ſays they are inflammation, convulſions, 
ar plenitude, When ſymptomatical, any diftemper that 
affects the breaſt or lungs may be the cauſe ; but when it 
is an original diſeaſe, ſome defect in the lungs, or other 
parts ſubſervient to reſpiration, is a principal one. The 
| tungs may be preternatutally large, an œdema, alſo an 
emphyſema in this viſcus, may produce this diforder ; a 
redundancy of blood; the vital heat too copiouſly deter- 
mined to the lungs, from a check to perſpiration ; a de- 
ſect of the vital fire in the lungs; a diminiſhed perſpira- 
tion is the moſt frequent cauſe in England, from the neg- 
lect of changing the cloaths with the ſeaſons ; the nervous 
kind-is produced by a preternatural irritability of the lungs, 
acrid defluxions, mineral and other ſubtil exhalations, or 
a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the diaphragm alone may be the 
cauſe, cold north winds occaſion this kind of aſthma in 
ſome conſtitutions, and not unfrequently its riſe is from a 
ſnbtil acrid matter about the nervous parts of the precordia, 
which generally is ſetit there by an imprudent repulſion of 
the morbid matter of exanthematous diſorders, the drying 
up of ifſues, or old ulcers, &c. 

In the diagnoſtics of the humoural and nervous kinds of 
aſthma, the diſcharge of phlegm in the firſt, and the free- 
dom of all apparent diſorder after the fit of coughing 
ceaſes, in the latter, being the principal difference, Ara- 
tæus's deſcription may ſuffice for both: he ſays, © the 
patient is ſeized with an oppreſfion df the breaſt, a liſtleſſ- 

ness on uſing any kind of exerciſe, the breathing is difh- 
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cult and Jaborious, he becomes hoarſe and coughs, is 
troubled with flatulencies of the precordia, and racked 
with uneaſy eruQations ; he 1s ſubject to watchings, and 
in the night-time is very little, and almoſt imperceptibly 
hot, his noſtrils alſo become too much contracted for a 
free and eaſy reſpiration. If the diſorder is degenerating, 
and becoming more formidable, the cheeks grow red, the 
eyes prominent, like thoſe of ſtrangled perſons, he ſnores 
whilſt awake, but much more when aſleep, his voice is 
indiſtinct, languid, and faint; he is fond of a free and 
cold air, and loves to walk in the open fields, becauſe a 
houſe is a ſcene too narrow and confihed for his breathing, 
with the freedom he wiſhes, He breathes in an ere 
poſture, and is eager to attract all the air he can, for this 
purpoſe he opens his mouth wide, and ſeems diſconcerted 
becauſe it is too ſmall for his purpoſe. . His face, except 
| the cheeks, which are red, becomes pale, a ſweat breaks 
out about his forehead and neck, he is racked with a ſharp 
and continual cough, and expeCtorates a ſmall quantity of 
thin, cold, and as it were frothy matter. In reſpiration his 
neck become tumid, and there is a retraction of the pre- 
cordia. His pulte is ſmall, frequent, and depreſſed; his 
legs becomes ſmall and ſlender; if theſe ſymptoms ſhould 
happen to be increaſed, they ſometimes ſuffocate the pa- 
tient, in the ſame manner that an epilepſy does ; but if 
they are alleviated and leſſened, the cough becomes leſs 
frequent, and returhs at longer intervals; a large quantity 
of ſanious and moiſt ſpit is expectorated, copious and 
aqueous ſtools are diſcharged, and the urine is evacuated 
in large quantities, though nothing as yet ſubſides in it. 


| His voice becomes more ſonorous and clear, his ſleep 


longer and ſufficient for the ſupport of nature, his precor- 
dia are relaxed and rendered eaſy, and his pain, upon its 
remiſſion, is ſometimes tranſlated to the ſcapulz; he 
breaths at longer intervals, and more eaſy, though with a 
certain roughneſs.” To this may be added, that as the 
paroxyſm abates, the urine is higher coloured and lets fall 
a ſediment 3 and under this diſtemper different ſymptoms. 
may appear as conſtitutions vary, but generally a coſtive-. 
neſs attends. In many perſons there are c:dematous ſwel- 
lings of the feet, hands, face; or back; a torpor ſeizes 
the arms, leader) coloured ſpots are ſeen in the face, there 
is alſo ſometimes a ſlight anomalous fever, which increaſes. 
a little in the evening ; this train of ſymptoms leads on to 
one ſpecies or other of dropſy, or perhaps ends in a palſy 
of ſome part, ot of one ſide. In the pituitous aſthma, 
the patient is ſeldom free, though at ſome times much bet- 
ter than at others; eaſterly winds bring on or aggravate 
this diforder, oecaſloning a large expeQoratioh of phlegm. 

Though the humoural aſthma is ſo ſimilar to the baſtard 
peripneutnony, that they are generally conſidered as one 
and the ſame, yet the convullive, br dry aſthma, muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from it, arid from the moiſt aſthma too. 
The dry aſthma muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the convulſive 
vr Ee of hyſteric patients, and from a ſuffocative ca- 
tarriy; 

When this diſorder is tecent, atid produced by gouty 
matter, and ſuch like, there may be ſome hopes of a laſt- 
ing recovery. An eruption of the menſes, or of the 
hzmorrboids, during a paroxyſm, alleviates it much; im- 

roper management cauſes an aſthma more readily. to end 
in a dropſy; convulſive aſthmas greatly endanger the life 
at every teturn, and if they are frequent and long conti- 
nued, if the patient eſcapes with his life, a dropſy is the 
reſult, which is the deſtruction of the patient, If a ſlow 
fever comes on, an unequal intermitting pulſe, a palſy of 
the arms, a continual palpitation of the heart, a preterna- 
turally ſmall diſcharge by urine, or a ſyncope, death is at 
hand. An afthma coming on old people, it uſually at- 
tends them to the grave. Ai _ 

The indications of cure will be to drive the humours 
to the exterior and inferior parts, to procure a due and 
equable circulation of them, and to remove the ſeveral 
cauſes which ſupport the diſorder, by medicines adapted to 
their reſpeCtive natures : the two firſt are to be anſwered 
during the paroxyſm, the latter in the intervals between 

them. In the convulſi ve aſthma, the care will be to al- 
leviate the ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of the breaſt, and parts 

ſubſervient to reſpiration. YER 
The diet fhould be light, ſweet things, and ſuch as are 
flatulent muſt be avoided ; old Rheniſh wine mixed with 
I i Seltze 
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Seltzer water, or with a pure light common water, is uſe- 
fal: muſtard whey is an excellent common drink in the 


diſcharged, will produce an aſthma, and alſo require a 


lands that are high, and where the ſun abides from early 


Wich plenty of warm but very thin gruel, ns, in ſub- 


be carefully ſupported, and as a check thereto is the molt 


_ * Periodical aſthmas give way to the bark, affiſted with 


expectoration ſhould be rendered ſomewhat free, and then 


the diſeaſe, and without regard to any particular paroxyſm, 


ASI 


' 


pituitous aſthma, ſo is an infuſion of hyſſop, ground-ivy, 
daiſy flowers, or of Paul's betony, ſweetened with liquo- 
rice. Exerciſe ſhould be moderate, but regular and daily, 


the feet thould be kept warm, and perſpiration aſſiſted with | 


a flannel ſhirt. \ | | | 
With reſpect to the air which theſe patients breathe, 
jt ſhould be obſerved, that ſome are eaſy only in a dry 
ſerene one in the country, and others are fo only in the 
moiſt vapid air of great towns; with one a light, and with 
another an heavy atmoſphere, does the beſt. In order to 
2 due exerciſe of the lungs, a proper quantity of the vital | 
heat muſt be determined there, which ſhould be diſ- 
charged with the vapours in expiration, whatever then deſ- 
tines more of this heat to this viſcus than can be eafily | 


* 


moiſt or ſoggy air to breathe in, for thus the ſuperfluous 
heat will be conveyed from the lungs. On the other hand, 


— 


in ſuch conſtitutions as do not ſupply the lungs with the 


needful quantity of vital heat, a dry open ſerene air, on 
through the day, is neceſſary, for thus an eſcape of the 
already diminiſhed heat is prevented. Having diſtinguiſh- | 
ed to which of theſe two claſſes any particular patient be- 
longs, and ſeated him in the proper air, if he is of the 
firſt ſort proceed with bleeding, a thin cooling and dilut- 
ing diet, give frequent ſmall doſes of nitre, and at proper 
intervals, let purges with Glauber's ſalt, be worked off 


tepid baths, and bliſters, will alſo be of uſe : but if of 
the ſecond, the right air being choſen, order a nutritive 
animal diet, with generous liquors for common drink, let 
ferrugineous medicines, with the bark, bitters, gum Ben- 
jamin, gum ammoniacum, the warm balſams, as thoſe of | 
Tolu and Peru, be duly uſed. * 8 

In bath the above caſes, the natural perſpiration ſhould 


1 


frequent cauſe of aſthmas in this country, a particular te- 
gard ſhould always be had unto it. 


ſuch other means as peculiar circumſtances may require. 

The nervous afthma admits of bleeding only where 
there is a ſanguine plethora ; in other caſes, antiſpaſmo- 
dics, warm nervous medicines, opiates, and the bark, are 
the principal means of relief; caſlor elix. paregoric. fal. 
C. C. with aſſa fœtida and gum ammoniacum, and if they 
fail, try the bark and opium. | | 

A ſmall degree of anaſarca is often attended with a 
greater difficulty of breathing than a confirmed aſcites, ſo 
when a ſudden aſthmatic fit is obſerved, without any vi- 
{ible cauſe, if there is the leaſt fulneſs of the face (which 
indeed is only to be ſeen in ſome inſtances after laying 
down) or any appearance of an cedema in the ancles or 
feet, the cauſe is undoubtedly the fame in the lungs, and 
that this is the caſe will be further confirmed by the pulſe 
being ſuppreſſed : as the ſpeedieſt relief, give immediately 
of mcrc. dulc. gr. x. by which, as ſoon as it operates, the 
pulſe and the breaſt will be relieved ; this doſe may be re 
peated after a few days, | 3 

Vomits are uſually adminiftered too ſoon in aſthmas, 


they may be given with more ſafety and greater advantage ; 
the oxym. ſcillit. and tart. emet. are eſteemed the beſt, 4 
Dr. Akenfide prefers, and with ſome reaſon, the ipecacu- 
hana, which whether in the humoural or ſpaſmodic kinds, 
he always uſes as ſpeedily in the fit as attending circum- 
ſlances will admit, and experiences the ſpedieſt relief by 
it; when he preſcribes the ipecac. in chronical caſes, he 
gives from three to five grains every, or from five to fifteen 
grains every other morning, according to the degree of 


and thus continued it for three, four, or ſix wecks; he 
ſays it is as uſeful when it only excites a nauſea, as when 
it pukes ; whence it ſeems, that in the relaxing quality, 
its virtue conſiſts, as uſed in theſe caſes. When the 
ipaſmodic attends the humoural aſthma, he preſeribes the 
ipecacuhana, with all defirable ſucceſs. See Lond. Med. 
I ranſact. vol. i. : 


Diuretics are peculiarly uſeful in an aſthma attended 


AST: 


with a cachexy, two parts of nitre, and one of ſal am- 
moniac, given every, or every other day, fo as to paſs 
freely by urine, is very beneficial ; but if theſe ſalts 
are obſerved to irritate the cough, the rad. ſcillz gr. 
iv. ad xii. may be preferred. 

Expectorants, in the moiſt aſthma, are important 
aids. Garlic is celebrated, the ſquills and gum am- 
moniacum the moſt commonly uſed; but perhaps an ex- 
tract of tobacco might be ſo managed as to exceed an 
of the medicines now in uſe for this end; for tl. Hie 
who are not uſed to chew tobacco, are very ſpeedily 
relieved by holding it in their mouth until a fckneſs 
comes on, and then going into bed to ſweat; a few re- 
petitions of this hath totally freed patient from a pre- 
ſent paroxyſm. TG TT. | 

One of the beſt general forms of expectorants is the 
following | 

R gum. aſſa fœtid. 

—— ammoniac. Aa. z iſs. 

Ab. pur. 3 ix. m. detur, cochl. larg. freq. 

To this mixture may be added as required, the elix. 
pareg. the oxym. ſeillit. or ſyr. allii. | 

Diaphoretics are always to far needful, as that the 
natural perſpiration ſhould be ſupported ; but when 
the aſthma is produced by acrid matter, &c. repelled 
from the ſkin, they are abſolutely neceſſary, being 
then principally to be depended on : powders, with ni- 
tre and pulv. contrayerv. with two or three grains of 
camphor in each doſe, The fp. febrif. di. Clutton is 
excellent for this purpole, and frequent draughts of 
warm elder flower tea may accompany them. 

Purges ſhould not be of the rougher kind, but man- 
na with caſſia, joined to ſmall doſes of the tart. emet. 
or if the genuine can be obtained, the ol. ricini, given 
in a warm vehicle is the beſt, _ 
Opiates, when admitted in the humoural aſthma, 
ſhould be accompanied with expectorants, the elix. 
paregoric, and the pil. e ſtyrace, are excellent, or if 
the tinct. thebaic. is ventured on, it ſhould be mixed 
with the ox. ſcillit. In the ſpaſmodic aſthma, the tinct. 
thebaic. hath been found neceſſary even to an hundred 
drops, in a few hours; but in all ſpaſmodic com- 
plaints, opiates, mixed with purgatives, in ſuch quan- 
tities as to keep the bowels lax, is the beſt method of 
adminiſtering them. | | 


2 The pulſe and heat of the body will ge- 
nerally beſt determine when to uſe or to omit this ope- 
ration, but as ſometimes the maxim is of two evils, the 
leaſt is to be choſen. When a ſudden fit is produced 
by an eaſterly wind, if it is violent, bleeding, though 
on other accounts not adviſeable, may, notwith- 


ſtanding, be neceſſary, in ſuch inſtances judgment 


and ſagacity will be put to the trial. : 
Iſſues thould be made in the inſide of the thigh, juſt 
under the gartering place, for there their diſcharge is 
uſually greater than in the back, and their trouble far leſs; 
their uſe is equal, be the kind of aſthma what it will. 

Bliſters on the back are an excellent aid during the 
fit, and to prevent returns keep them open as long as 
poſſible. | yz | 

Variety of forms are to be ſeen, which are well 
adapted to the diſorder in general, and the ſymptoms 
in particular, in Dr. Smith's Formule Medicamento- 
rum, and in Dr. Brookes's, and the London Practice 
ee. | 

The aſthma, in ſome inſtances, ends in a partial pal- 
ſy ; in other in ſome ſpecies of dropſy ; ſometimes, 
3 not often, the patient is ſuddenly ſuffocated ; 
this accident, when it happens, hath for its cauſe, a 
polypus in the lungs ; and inſtances have occurred of 
its ending in an inflammation of the lungs. . 

See Sir 22 Floyer on the aſthma, Shebheare's 
Theory and Practice of Phyfic; Hoffman and Pitcairn 
on the aſthma, 

ASTITES GLANDULOS], i. e. Paraſtatæ. 

ASTRACIDES. Pine kernels. | 

ASTRAGALOIDES. The name of ſome ſpecies 
of orobus ; alſo of the baſtard milk vetch. | 

ASTRAGALUS. The talus, or firſt bone of the 


foot, ſo named from its being uſed in ancient ſports, 


OT 


MST 


or ſomething of that ſhape called cockal ; in like man- 
ner with our dice, and going by the ſame name. 

It is the upper bone of the foot, the tibia reſts upon 
it; its upper and under ſides ate covered with cartilage, 
and on its under fide it articulates with the os calcis ; 
the fore part of this bone is cartilaginous, and there it 
articulates with the os ſcaphoides. 

ASTRAGALUS. A name of the liquorice vetch, 
of the milk vetch. the filk vetch, of Dioſcorides, and 
of a ſpecies of orobus. 


ASTRAGALUS ACULEATUS, i. e. Tragacan- 
tha. | 
ASTRAGALUS LUTEUS PERENNIS SILI- 
QUA GEMELLA ROTUNDA VESSICU REFE- 
RENTE. Wild chichess | 
ASTRANTIA VULG. ET NIGR. i. e. Impera- 
toria. | | 
ASTRANTIA NIGRA, i. e. Sanicula. 
ASTRAPE. Lightning. Galen reckons it among 
the procatarctic cauſes of an epilepſy ; and. it is doubt- 
leſs a cauſe of diſeaſe in leſſer degrees of its influence, 
as well as of death in greater. In the Philoſ. Tranſact. 
art. xlii. an. 1766, Dr. Lawrence gives an inſtance of 
a ſingular effect of lightning. | | | 
ASTRICTA. hen applied to the belly it ſigni- 
fies coſtiveneſs. 
ASTRICTORIA. Aftringents. 
ASTRINGENTIA. Aftringents. Subſtances that 
COA 
_ thoſe that are uſed medicinally, ſome rank thoſe only 
as aſtringents that are taken by the mouth, calling 
thoſe ſtyptics that are only N 3 
Aſtringents contract and ſtrengthen the fibres, and 
incraſſate the fluids; contracters, condenſers, corrobo- 
rants, indurators, incraſſators, coagulators, anodynes, 
&c. are included therein; but more ſtrictly they are 
thoſe medicines that increaſe the contractile force of 
the veſſels, and at the ſame time inſpiſſate the fluids. 
An animal fibre is capable of being contracted in 
two different ways, either from the property common 
to all matter, of its particles being brought nearer to 
each other by external cauſes; or from an internal 
ower of action reſulting from the vital principle. 
he firſt ſpecies of contraction is produced by aſtrin- 
ents, which exert their efficacy equally on dead and 
ing fleſh; the ſecond is excited by ſtimulants, for 
the 
Th 


gent quality. | 
Aftringents are beſt adminiſtered in ſmall dofes, with 
5 hes quantity of ſome proper liquid. They are ge- 
nerally diſtinguiſhed by a rough auſtere taſte, and 
changing ſolutions of 1ron (eſpecially thoſe made with 


the vitriolic acid) of a dark purple or black colour ; | 


but theſe criteria are not without reſtriction, when 
conſidered with reſpect to the application of thoſe me- 
dicines to the living fibre. They yield their virtue to 
water by infuſion, and alſo to a ſpirit in a leſs degree; 
by diſtillation they afford nothing, nor to oils do they 
impart any of their qualities, Extracts made from aſ- 
tringent vegetables do not keep long. 3 
Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Med. and Exp. obſerves, 


that aſtringents, acid and vegetables, neutralize each | 


other; that vegetable acids leſſen their aſtriction 
externally, but mineral acids increaſe it both internally 
and externally. | | © 6 
Vegetable aſtringents are the moſt powerful, as me- 
dicines, and of theſe one of the ſtrongeſt is galls. 
ASTRIOLISM. Blaſting, or planet ſtriking, 
ASTRION, i. e. A 
AS TROBLES, from &5pcv, a ſtar, and B42aw, to 
ſtrike. Blaſted, or planet-ſtruck. When applied to 
human bodies, it ſignifies apoplectic or ſphacelated. 
| ASTROBOLISMOS. ＋ 
when applied to the human body, it ſigniſies an apo- 
plexy or a ſphacelus. ; | 


3 


a dog, and % e, a diſſertation. 


late the animal ſolids are called aſtringents; of 


operation of which the vital principle is neceſſary. | 
a powers may exiſt ſeparate from each other, or | 
they may be united. In general, moft of the medici- | 
nal applications belonging to either of theſe claſſes, 
unite in various proportions, a ſtimulant and an aſtrin- 


he blaſting of trees; but 


the top, and cloſely covered, and as the lower part of 


ATH 


ASTROCYNOLOGIA, from &pcy, a ftar, des, 
The name of A trea- 
tiſe on the dog-days. | FD, 

ASTROCHITES, called alſo aſtroites, eſtellaris lapis, 
ſtellæ lapis, and ſtar ftone. It is of a brown colour, an inch 
long, angulated, and at the ends marked with the figure of 
a ſtar. It is thought to be a part of ſome ſea animal pe- 
trified. Some of them are white ; they are found in qua- 
ries in many parts of England, Germany, &c. 

AS TROTTIDIS [L apts.) Star ſtone. 

ASTRONOMIA, Aſtronomy, from dsp, a ſtar, and 
v, law. It is the ſcience which teaches the know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies, ſhewing their magnitudes, 
diſtances, order, and motion. Hippocrates ſays, that one 
ignorant of aſtronomy cannot be well qualified for a phy- 
ſician. Others, ſince his day, have greatly extolled the 
utility of this ſcience in the ſtudy and practice of medi- 
cine ; fome reckoning anatomy to be the right eye of phy- 
lic, and aſtronomy its left; for they ſay, ſuch is the in- 
fluence of the ſun, moon, and ftars, eſpecially the pla- 
nets, upon terreſtrial bodies, by the intervention of the 
zther and atmoſphere, that they induce very ſenſible 
changes in them ; but admitting of ſome influence in, the 
planets, it is in degrees too trifling to affect us in the ptac- 
tice of medicine. The planets may affect meteors, and, 


in ſome inſtances, the effects on our atmoſphere may be 
[influential on our bodies for their good or harm. 


Meteo- 
rology, and thoſe other branches of ſcience by which we 
are taught the nature, properties, &c. of our atmoſphere 
ſeem more directly proper to medical enquiries. | 

lt is pleaded that the aſpects of the ſtars influence the 


| human body, becauſe that in the vernal equinox, or the 


ſummer ſolſtice, the force of intermitting fevers is de- 
ſtroyed, though obſlinate in all other ſeaſons ; and be- 
cauſe that the equinoxes are peculiarly hurtful to ſome fort 
of patients; but theſe circumſtances are better accounted 
for on principles leſs remote than thoſe derived from aſtro- 
nomy. The late Dr. Mead was a great advocate for this 
branch of ſcience, being an eſſential qualificatioa in a 
T 8 3 
ASTRUM. A ſtar. With the chemiſts this word 
ſignifies, that virtue and power which accrues to things 
from their preparation; thus, the aſtrum of ſalt is its re- 
ſolution into a fluid ftate, by which it can exert itſelf 
more. Aſtrum is a name given to many medicines. 
ASUGAR. Verdigreafe. | | 
ASULCH, i. e. Lapis lazuli. 
A | 
ATA. Tae, or niere. 1 | 
ATA MARAM, i. e. Ahate de panucho recchi. | 
ATAXIA. Ataxy, from à priv. and radeon, to order. 
Some particular irregularity or diſorden. 
ATAXMͤIR. An Arabic word exprefling the method 
of treating an eye when preternatural hairs grow under the 
natural ones. ne = 
ATEBRAS. A ſubliming veſſel, 
ATER SUCCUS, i. e. Atta bis. 
ATERAMNA. This word occurs in Hippocrates's 
de /Ere Locis et Aquis, and is expounded by Galen as 
ſignifying difficult of concoction, and hard. He obſerves 
that the ancients called bad waters thus, and chat, as 
joined with other words, it hath other ſignifications, 5 
ATHANASIA. The immortal plant. A name given 
to tanſey, becauſe When ſtuffed up the noſe of a dead 
corpſe, it is ſaid to prevent putrefaction. 5 
ATHANASIA, from à neg. and gd, death. Im- 
mortality. The name of an antidote of Galen, alſo of 
an antidote ſaid to be Oribaſius's; it is the name too of a 
collyrium deſcribed by #tius. Beſides theſe, it is the 
name of many other compoſitions, and among the relt it 
is the name of the herb tanſey. | _ 5 
ATHANAT Os, i. e. L chnis coronaria. | 
ATHANOR. Among the chemiſts it is a ſort of di- 
geſting furnace contrived'to maintain its heat a long time, 
and is a furnace which communicates with its chimney b 
a lateral canal, ſuch as is in the furnace for a ſand bath; 
this furnace is carried to a conſiderable. height above the 
part where this canal enters it: it is filled with fuel up to 
the 
fue 
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duel conſumes it is ſupplied by what is above, Which falls 
down into its place; thus a conſtant and equal heat 


is maintained a long time without any attendance. 


ATHARA. A ſort of pap made with wheat flour. 

ATHENA. A plaiſter in much repute among the an- 
cients. 8 | 

ATHENZUS., He was the firſt founder of the pneu- 
matic ſeR, and a native of Attalia, a city of Cilicia. He did 
not believe that water, fire, air, and earth, were true ele- 
ments, for he only gave the name of elements to their ef. 
fects, as heat, cold, moiſture, and dryneſs; the two firſt 
were efficient, the two laſt, he ſaid, vere material. He 
added a fifth, which he called ſpirit. He imagined that 


this ſpirit pervaded all bodies, and kept them in their na- 


tural ſtate ; this he borrowed from the ſtoics. 

He ſaid that all diſeaſes were produced from this ſpirit 
being diſturbed. | 

Oribaſius hath two or three chapters from him, but 
though he writ extenſively his works are loſt. 
ATHENATORIUM. A thick glaſs cover which is 
in the Theatrum Chymicum, vol. iii. p. 33, directed to be 
luted to a cucurbit, when the alembic is taken off in a 
particular proceſs there peſcribed. 


ATHENIONIS CATAPOTIUM. The name of a 


pill in Celſus's writings. 8 | 
ATHENIPPON. The name of a collyrium, alſo cal - 
led diaſmyrnes. Itis alſo a name of many collyria. 


ATHENIPPU M, i. e. Aſclepios. 


ATIHIER. The beard of barley; alſo the top of the 


beard of an arrow. 

ATHERA. A fort of food made with wheat flour, like 
the 25 meat which is given to children. Pliny ſays it is 
an Ægyptian invention. | 
ATHEROMA, from ab1pz, a kind of poultice. A 
name of a kind of tumour, which is thus named from its 
poultice like contents. lt is colourlefs, void of pain, con- 
taining in a cyſt, a matter like pap, intermixed ſometimes 
with hard corpuſcles, and ſometimes with a hardiſh mat- 
ter like the chewed bones of chickens. It is of an irregu- 
lar ſhape, not eaſily impreſſed with the finger, nor after 
impreſſion does it eaſily riſe again, in which it differs from 
the meliceris. See Nx vus. . 

ATHLETICUS; Athletic, from dbx, to contend. 

It implies the ſame as a robuſt conſtitution fit for wreſt- 


ng. 
|  THONOR, i. e. Athanor. - 


ATHROOS, or Athroon. An adverb. In medicinal 
authors it imports copious, accumulated, or ſudden, and 


3s the reverſe of by degrees. 


ATHYMIA, from @ neg. and dnòg, courage, puſilla- 
nimity. In medicinal authors it uſually ſignifies that de- 
jectedneſs, deſpondence, and deſpair, which frequently 
occurs in the courſe of diſtempers. | 

ATINCAR, or Atinkar.. Borax. | 

* ATITARA. The Brafilian name for the palmo hu- 
milis ſpinoſa. Rai. Hiſt. | | 

ATLAS, from at>aw, to ſuſtain. The name of the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, ſo called becauſe it ſuſtains the 
head, as Atlas was ſuppoſed to ſuſtain the earth. It is a 
boney ring, and in its back part it receives the proceſſus 
dentatus of the ſecond vertebra; it hath no ſpinal proceſs, 
its tranſverſe proceſſes are very thick; inſtead of the two 
ſuperior oblique proceſſes, which the other vertebra have, 
there are two oblong holes which receive the condyls of 
the os occipitis, and the inferior oblique proceſſes are hori- 
zontal to admit of rotation. | | 

ATMOSPHARA. The atmoſphere. The whole body 
of air and vapours which ſurround the earth. The height of 
the atmoſphere pfobably depends on the level of the ſea. 
All the animating properties of the air ſeem alſo to be de- 
rived from the Evaporitivri of the waters of the ſea, joined 
to the exhalations from the earth: theſe vapours which aſ- 
cend into the air, ſeldom riſe above a certain diſtance from 
the ſurface of the ſea, and above this height all fecundity 
is wanting; and as this water recedes from the tops of 
mountains, they become barren, and only the magazines 
of perpetual ſnow. Thus the atmoſphere may properly be 
divided into two, the animated and the unanimated parts. 
The animated part, as it is the ſeat of life in ſome ſenſe, 
fo is it alſo the ſource of diſeaſe. 
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ATOCIUM: - A name of the lychnis ſylveſtris. 

ATOLLI. A fort of pap, made of the meal of maize 
and water, which the Indians mix with their chocolate. 

ATOMUS, from a, negative, and Tiww, to eut or di- 
vide. An atom. It is a particle of matter ſo [mall as not 
admit of any further diviſion. Aſclepiades taught that a- 
toms were the primordia of all things, and that they were 
not perceptible to our ſenſes, but only to our underſtand- 
| ings ; that they had no qualities, for the qualities of bo- 
dies which they compoſe depend on the order, figure, 
number, 8&c, of many atoms joined together; and this 
laſt circumſtance he proves by obſerving, that a lump of 
ſilver is white, but if filed down it is black; and horns of 
ou are black when whole, but white if filed down, Ga- 

en ſays, that Aſclepiades adhering to the ſeritiments of 
Democritus and Epicurus, with regard to the principles 
of bodies, had only changed the former names of things, 
calling atoms molecules, & a vacuum pores, 

N. B. Molecules were diviſible, but atoms not, 

AT ONIA, from a, negative, reh, to ſtretch; Res 
laxation, laxity, debility, or diſtewparature. This word 
was much in uſe among the methodic ſe&, who aſcribed 
the cauſes of all diſtempers to relaxation, ſtricture, or a 
mixture of theſe. | | 
' ATORSAXACOTL, The fruit of a ſpecies of ma- 
caxocotlifera. | 

ATORSAXOCOTL. CHICHILTIC. The fruit of 
a ſpecies of macaxocotliſera, _ 

ATRABILARLA, [CarsuLaz]) i. e. Renes ſuccen- 
mr... \ was © 

ATRA BILIS. Black bile, or melancholy. Atcord- 
ing to the ancients it hath a twofold origin: 1ſt, From 
the groſſer parts of the blood, and this they called the 
melancholy humour. 2dly, From yellow bile being highs 
ly concocted. Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Med. and Exp. 
ſuggeſts, that it is the gall rendered acrid by ſtagnation 
in the gall bladder, and rendered viſcid by the abſorption 
of its fluid parts. Bile in this ſtate diſcharged into the 
duodenum, occaſions univerſal diſturbance and diſorder, 
until it is evacuated; it occaſions violent vomiting, or 
purging, or both, and previous to this the pulſe is quick, 


| 


the head achs, a delitium comes on, a hiccough, intenſe 


thirſt, inward heat, and a fetid breath. Some deſcribe 
this kind of bile as being acid, harſh, corroding, and, 
when poured on the ground, bubbling up, and raifing 


| the earth after the manner of a ferment. Dr. Percival 


ſays, that by the uſe of the inſuſ. ſenæ limoniet. warmed 
with the tinct. columb. he had checked the vomitings oc- 
caſioned by this matter. 

ATRACHELUS, from a, negative, and Tpaxya>., 
the neck. Short necked. 125 | 

ATRACTYLIDI. A name of a plant which reſem- 
bles the atractylis. 0 

ATRACTYULIS, called cnicus, carduus luteus, car- 
 duo-cnicus, and diſtaff thiſtle. 

It is a plant which grows in Italy, Greece, and other 
warm countries. Its leaves are of the ſame nature as 
thoſe of the carduus benedictus, but the ſtalk is the part 
that is chiefly uſed. The women take them for diſtaffs. 

ATRACTYLIS. Common wild carline thiſtle. 

ATRAGENE, called alſo viorna, clematis ſylv. lati- 
folia, clematis arthragene theophraſti, flammula ſepium 
ſoliis integris, and traveller's joy. It grows in hedges, 
flowers in July, the whole plant is of a cauſtic quality, 
a on the ſkin it preſently raiſes a bliſter there. 

HAH, 3 5 

ATTRAMENTOSUS LAPIS. The pyrite ſtone. 

ATTRAMENTUM SUTORIUM. A name of 
the green vitriol, of the chalcanthum, and melanteria. 

ATRAPHAXIS, or Atraphraxis, i. e. Atriplex. 

ATRESIA, from a, negative, and xda, or Tptw, to 
perforate. Imperforation. _ oh 

ATRETI. Imperforate. Thoſe of either ſex are 
thus called, when their anus, or other natural aperture is 
cloſed. | CS 8 

ATRICES. Small tubercles about the anus, which 
recede and return again, eſpecially at the firſt. Valebus 
de Taranta reckoned them among condylomata & fici. 

ATRICI. Small ſinuſes in the inteſtinum rectum, 


which do not reach fo far as to perforate into its cavity. 
ATRIPLEX. 


ATRIPLEX, Orach, or Orache. 3 
ATRIPLEX, called alſo atriplex albavel rubra horten- 
Tis, chryſolachanon, olus aureum, and white, red, or garden 


h. | 
"= is an annual plant riſing from ſeeds, and chiefly em- 


ployed in the kitchen. ; 

ATRIPLEX FCETIDA. Called alſo garoſmum, 
chenopodium foetida, atriplex olida, blitum -foetidum, 
and ſtinking orach. It is a low procumbent plant, 
ſprinkled all over with a whitiſh clammy meal, the leaves 
are ſmall, of a roundiſh figure, with an obtuſe point. On 
the tops of the branches come forth cluſters of imperfeCt 
flowers, followed each by a flattiſh ſeed. It is annual, 

rows wild about dung-hills, and flowers in Auguſt. 

It hath a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat like that 
of ſalt-fiſh. Such of it as is found growing amongſt old 
rubbiſh is weaker than that in moiſter ground, Water 
takes up all its virtue by infuſion, it loſes its ſtrength by 
keeping. It is a fetid anti-hyſteric, and acts by its odour 
without irritation. The beſt form in which to uſe it is a 
conſerve, of which two or three drams may be taken in a 


h TRI Ex SYLVESTRIS. Blitum, chenopodium 
folio laciniato coma pufpuraſcente. Wild orach. 
It is much the ſame in its properties as the garden ſort. 
ATRIPLEX CHENOPODIUM. The herb mer- 


""ATRIPLEX MARITIMA. See HAI IMus & PorTvu- 


LAc A. i | 

ATRIPLEX MORI FRUCTU, i. e. Chenopodium 
morus. | | | 

ATRIPLEX SYLVESTRIS. 
Chenopodio morus & atriplex. 

ATROPA. Deadly night-ſhade. 

ATROPHIA, from @ and ve, to nouriſh. An 
atrophy, or falling away of the fleſh, The Latins call it 
innutritio, the want of nutrition. It is alſo called a nervous 
conſumption. _ : | 

An atrophy implies a mere collapſion of the cellular, 
vaſcular, and muſcular ſyſtems, with univerſal weakneſs, 
from too great waſtings, or too ſmall recruits of chyle, 
blood, lymph, &c. throughout the whole habit, without 
any ulceration, or organical deſtruction of the ſolid veſ- 
ſels and viſcera. - A phthiſis, or conſumption of the lungs, 
is from obſtruCtion, an atrophy from inanition. 

This diſorder is beſt conſidered as but of one kind, and 
the different ſpecies as ſtill the ſame ; but ariſing from dif- 
ferent cauſes, or advanced to different degrees. 

The cauſes are a weakneſs in the organs of digeſtion, 
whence an undue ſupply of chyle to the blood; a diet 
that affords inſufficient nouriſhment; a tenderneſs and ir- 
ritability of the nervous ſyſtem ; a defect of, or an exco- 
riation of the mucus, which defends the inner ſurfaces of 
the heart and arteries ; exceſſes of the paſſions, and in lux- 
urious purſuits ; too copious evacuations, &c. | 

The ſigns in the beginning are, a decreaſe of ſtrength, 


See CHENOPODIUM, 


loſs of appetite without much fever, cough, or ſhort | 


breath, though in the progreſs, when a conſumption of 
the fleſh hath gradually affected the whole habit, there is 
ſome degree of difficulty in the; breathing ; the urine 1s 
inconſtant in its colour, though generally high, and ſmall 
in quantity; ſometimes it is pale and profuſe ; in time 
the blood grows hot and acrid for want of its due ſup- 
plies, a hectic heat increaſes, as alſo a cough and difficulty 
of breathing. In children this diſeaſe frequently happens, 
and, beſides the abovementioned cauſes, they are ſubject 
to it from a ſudden change from the breaſt to more ſolid 
food, in which caſe their legs become pendulous, the 
habit flaccid, their ſkin corrugated, and, in many in- 
ſtances, their appetite for food is almoſt inſatiable. As a 
weakneſs in their chylopoetic organs is the cauſe, ſo on 
diſſecting thoſe patients after death, their meſenteric 
glands are tumified, their livers much diſordered, their 
inteſtines are filled with black fetid ſordes, and the muſ- 
cles of their bellies are extenuated almoſt to a mem- 
brane. | 

This diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from leanneſs, 
the rickets, and that weakneſs and leanneſs in ſome 


children, who pine only for want of a due ſupply from 
the breaſt, | 
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The cure will be regulated by the cauſe. 1 

If this diſorder depends on any other, as on a diarrhoea; 
fluor albus, diabetes, gonorrhœa, &c. the cure will de- 
pend on the cure of the original diſeaſe. 

If the cauſe is indigeſtion, with a viſeid obſtruction of 
the meſentery, which is the caſe in children and old peo- 
ple for the moſt part, give now and then gentle doſes of 
rhubarb with calomel ; and, in the interbals, let ſtomach- 
ics, wich warm perſpiratives, be preſcribed. Carefully 
avoid irritating purges, for they aggravate the ſymptoms 
by inflaming the bowels. The fal diuret. tin&t guaiac 
vol. and ferrugineous medicines; may be uſed, and thoſe 
with the helleb. nigr. adding thereto the bark if required. 

If there is an irritable habit from any of the cauſes above 
ſpecified, endeavour to abſtract from the ſtimulus, and ap- 
peaſe all ſpaſmodic affections by opiates, mucilages, gentle 
aſtringents that are glutinous, the bark, and ſuch other 
medicines as the preſent ſymptoms may indicate. 

The ſcrophulous and cancerous caſes only admit of pal- 
liating, by keeping the circulation as low as the general 
health will admit. A thin light diet is the moſt proper, 
ſuch as jellies of. both vegetable and animal ſubſtances, 
broths, &c. not forgetting the bark, and. vitriolic elixir, 
as corroborants, 

When exceſſive evacuations have been the cauſe, the 
decoction of ſarſaparilla, ſaloop, chalybeate waters, the 
bark, and gentle riding, are proper. 

A venereal taint is often an unſuſpected cauſe ; in which 
caſe mild mercurials, with ſarſaparilla, and a milk diet, 
are the cure: | | | 

ATTAGEN. The name of an Aſiatic partridge, 
commonly known by the name of francolin. The Greeks 
call it hare's-foot, becauſe its feet are downy. It is of a 


| duſky red colour on its back, and ſeems to be the fame as 


our red cock, which Aldrovandus calls attagen. Ray 
names it francolino Italorum. Pliny deſcribes it under 
the name of lagopus altera, and with us it is called the red 
cock, gor cock, moor cock, or red game. They are beſt: 
in autumn for food, are not remarkable in medicine, 
though the gizzard on its inſide is very fragrant juſt after 
the bird is killed, 

ATTAGENA PHRYGIA, i. e. Attagen. 

ATTALICUS. The name of ſome compound me- 
dicines mentioned by Galen. 

ATTELABUS ARACHNOIDES. An aquatic in- 
ſect, partaking of the nature of a ſpider and a graſshopper. 
It is ranked among the ſpecies of locuſts. 

ATTENUANTIA. Attenuating medicines. Theſe 
act on the ſolids and fluids. Such as operate on the fluids 
by immediate contaCt are but few, and indeed only ſuch 
as are watery, and they act only by the water in them. 
Viſcid humours, alkaline, and other ſalts, are diſſolved 
by water. Moſt of, or all the other attenuants, act on 
the ſolids by increaſing their tone, and ſo enabling them to 
attenuate the too thick fluids. See Hoffman, vol. i. and 
ii. cap. iv. | | 

ATTICUM. The name of a plaiſter uſed by Hippo- 
crates. When joined with another word, it is an adjec- 
tive, and ſignifies attic. = | 

ATTILUS. The name of a river fiſh, found moſtly 
in the Po, it reſembles a ſturgeon. 

ATTINCAR VENERIS. The whitening of copper 
to tranſmute ir into ſilver. | | 

ATTINGAT, i. e. Flos Aris. | 

ATTOLLENS AURICULZ SUPERIOR. A muſ- 


cle which riſes from the corrugator ſupercilii by a thin 
faſcia. 


AT TOLLENS OCULI, i. e. Rectus ſuperior oculi. 
AT TONITUS MORBUS. A name of the apoplexy 
and of the epilepſy. | 67 ys ofa 
ATTRACTIO. See Repurs10. | | 
ATTRACTIV UM, Attractive. Paracelſus pretends 
to have had an attractive medicine, which would draw a- 


way the diſeaſes of the body ; but the extravagancies of 


this whimſical genius, with reſpect to it, though not de- 
ſerving a place here, may be met with in his Archidox. 
lib. vii. x | 
ATTRACTIVUS, AttraQtorius, and Attrahens, are 
applied to remedies — 7 a power of attracting. 


ATTRITA. 
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ATTRITA. Galls from attrition, or rubbing one 
part againſt another. See INTERTRIGO. - 

ATTY ALU. A ſpecies of figtree. 
KELA. 

A TYPOS, from a, negative, and 1vwS., a form or 
tenor. Irregular. Ir is applied to diſeaſes which have no 
regularity in their periods. Alſo a deformity in the 
limbs. vi 
ATZORSATL. The Mexican name for the mira- 
bilis Mexicana. | 3 

AUANTE, or Auapſe. The dry diſeaſe. Hippo- 
crates deſcribes it thus. The patient cannot bear either 
abſtinence or eating. Faſting cauſes a rumbling in his 
belly, and gnawing pain in his ſtomach. He vomits up 
various matters, and after vomiting he is at eaſe. After 


See TSI A- 


eating there are eructations, an inflammatory heat, and 


redneſs; à conſtant feeling as if a painful ſtool was to be 
diſcharged, yet only wind is evacuated ; an head-ach is 
complained of; a ſenſe of pricking, as with needles, in dif- 
ferent parts of the body ; the legs ſeem heavy, grow fee- 
ble, and extenuated, and he becomes weak. — 

The method of cure which he preſcribed was, firſt to 
give a purge, and after it an emetic ; then direCts abſti- 
nence from fat food. He direQed to temperance, bath- 
ing, unctions, and moderate exerciſe. 

AUCHMOs, from dv, to dry. The Latins call it 
fqualor. It is hot dry ſultry weatber. | = 

AUCUPALIS, or Aucuparia. A name of the ornus, 
or ſorbus ſylveſtris. | 

AUDACIA. In a medical ſenſe is that fort of boldneſs 
which we meet with in deliria or madneſs. It alſo ſigni- 
fies impudence. _ | 

AUDITORIA ARTERIA. The internal auditory 
artery goes off from each ſide of the arteria baſilaris to the 
organ of hearing, and accompanies the auditory nerve, 


having firſt furniſhed ſeveral ſmall twigs to the membrana 


arachnoides. | 

AUDITORIUS MEATUS. The paſſage that con- 
veys the air to the auditory nerve. It leads from the 
lower anterior part of the concha to the tympanum, and 
is partly boney, partly cartilaginous ; all within the tem- 
poral bone is the boney part, is the longeſt, and forms the 
bottom ; the reſt is cartilaginous, and forms the external 
opening, or orifice of the canal: theſe two parts make a 
canal of about three fourths of an inch long, a little tor- 
tuous, and wider in ſome parts than in others. On the 
membranous covering of the cartilaginous part, we ob- 
ſerve the yellow bodies, ſuppoſed to be the glandulz ceru- 
minæ. Ihe boney part of the meatus is nearly horizon- 
tal, and ſtraight; the cartilaginous part is curved and 
winding, which ſhould be obſerved when a ſyringe is 
uſed to inject any thing with into the ear. 

AUDIT ORIUS NERVUS. The auditory nerve. 
The ſeventh pair of nerves are called auditory nerves, fo 
are the ſympathetici minores. T his pair of nerves 1s divided 
into the portio mollis, which 1s diſtributed to the meatus 
auditorius internus, and ſo paſſes to the veſtibulum and 
cochlea, and into the portio dura, which goes out by the 
aquæduct, between the maſtoid and ſtiloid proceſſes. On 
theſe nerves, no covering from the dura mater can be 
traced. See PoRTIO DORA. 0 

AUDITUS. The ſenſe of hearing. By this ſenſe we 
perceive the elaſtic tremors of the air ; hence the organ of 


hearing is made up of hard bones, and of elaſtic cartilages | 
The elaſtic air only receives ſonorous 


and membranes. 
tremors, and transfers them, as we ſee water transfer any 


impulſe given to it. The aforeſaid ſound is encreaſed in 


air that is condenſed, and is loſt in a veſſel emptied of its 


air. The body which produces ſound ought to tremble | 


or vibrate in all, even the leaſt of its particles. From 
ſuch a tremor the contiguous air is beat into waves, where- 


by the parts of the air that lie outermoſt are compreſſed, | 


and fly back again ſo ſoon as their elaſticity gets over the 
impulſe, whenee the air flies again towards the fonorous 
body, where it is now more looſe and rarefied, to be there 
again compreſſed by impulſion; and in the ſame manner 
the anterior and outer portion of air ſurrounding that which 
is impelled, is by the action of the latter compreſſed and 
removed farther from the trembling body, yet fo as to re- 
turn again in its proper time by the force of elaſticity, 


| 


n 


, 


| 
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driving its contents to the tremulous body for the exciting 
of a new wave. Theſe impulſions of the air are re- 
quired to ſucceed each other with a certain velocity; and 
in order to render them audible, they muſt not be fewer 
than thirty in a ſecond of time. As theſe ſonorous waves 
are more frequent in a given time, ſo much ſharper is the 
ſound heard, and the more ſtrongly does it affect us, till 
we come to the moſt acute of audible founds, which have 
7520 tremors in a ſecond. Acute founds are in general 
yielded from bodies that are hard, brittle, and violently 
ſhook or ſtruck; but grave ſounds from the contrary, 
Sounds, whether acute or grave, are carried thro” the air 
with a celerity equal to about 1038 Paris feet in a ſecond ; 


but a contrary wind retards their progreſſion about one- 


twelfth of their velocity. Sounds being elaſtic are re- 
flected from hard bodies in angles, equal to thoſe of their 
incidence; but the ſame ſound uſhered into the open air, 
and dilating through an immenſe ſphere, grows propor- 
tionably weaker ; but if it be uſhered through a tube in a 
cylindrical ſhape, it becomes increaſed : therefore the ſo- 
norous waves of the elaftic air being driven into the car- 
tilaginous funnel of the ear, are repelled and collected to- 
gether by alternate reflections from its elaſtic ſides into 
the cavity of the concha, from whence it proceeds through 
the auditory paſſage, with a force ſo ch ſtronger as the 

ſurface of the outer ear is larger than the ſection of the ſaid 
auditory paſſage, through which the fame force is continued 
entire forward, and increaſed by new reſonances, excited 
from the percuſſion of the elaſtic cartilages and hard bones, 
ſo as to mix imperceptibly with the primitive ſound. At 


the bottom of the auditory paſſage is the membrane of the 


drum of the ear; it confiſts of ſeveral plates, one of 


which is dry, rattling, ſplendid, and pellucid ; this mem- 
brane is conſtantly ſo {tretched as to be eaſily put into a tre- 
mulous motion, and upon it the ſonorous waves ſtrike, af- 
ter receiving their laſt refleCtions from the auditory paſſage. 
This membrane is ſtretched over a cavity in the os petro- 
ſum, called the tympanum or drum, which conſiſts of ſe- 
veral cavities. In the tympanum are the bones called the 
bones of hearing, which are ſuſpended moveably: the firſt 
of which is the malleus, whoſe handle is fixed to the 
membrane of the drum, and at one end to the ſecond 
bone called the incus, to which it returns the tremors im- 
preſſed upon the membrane; the incus reſts on the orbi- 
cular bone, and this upon the ftapes ; the ſtapes and the 
air of the tympanum preſs the auditory nerve, whence the 
ſenſe of found is conveyed to the common ſenſory. When 
by the force of external ſounds the membrane of the drum 
1s forced too much inward, it is probably ſupported by air 
which paſſes from the mouth through the Euſtachian tube 
into the inner ear. The importance of the cochlea of the 


ear, in order to the conveyance of the ſound, is very con- 


ſiderable, and for a more minute information, conſult 
Haller's Phyſiology, in the lecture on hearing; and the 
ingenious obſervations of Dr. Shebbeare on this ſubject 
in his Theory and Practice of Phyfic, and the article 
SONUS. | | 
AUGARES. The name of unknown medicine. 
AUGITES. The name of a gem of a pale green co- 
our, 
AUGMENTUM. The increaſe of a difeaſe, whic 
is from its attack to its height. p | 
AUGUSTUM. An epithet given to ſeveral com- 
pound medicines. | 
AULISCOS. A catheter or clyſter-pipe. 
AULOS. The onyx. = 
AURA, or Gallinaſſa. A ſpecies of raven in Mexico, 
almoſt as large as an eagle. 
Aura alſo ſignifies an exhalation or vapour, ſuch as a- 
riſes from mephitic caves. 

AURA VITALIS. So Helmont calls the vital heat. 
AURANGIA. An orange. 
AURANTIA. See AUuRAaNTIUM. 
AURANTIA CURASSAVENSIA. See AURAN- 

TIUM. N | ee ee 1 
AURANTIA ENASCENTIA. See AUugANTIUM, 
AURANTIA IMMATURA. See AURANTIUM. 

AURANTIUM. The orange - tree. It is an evergreen 

with many prickly branches: ſmooth, firm, broad leaves, 
having each two heart- like appendages on the pedicle ; the 


| flowers 
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flowers are white, pentapetalous, ſet thick together among 
the laaves ; the fruit is Arges round, and yellow, divided 
internally into eight cells 

ſeeds: it is a native of the warmer climes, and ſcarcely 
bears the cold of our's. The beſt are brought from Por- 
tugal and Spain, the next from France and Italy. This 
tree bears flowers and fruit all the year. The fruit of theſe 
trees are the poet's golden apple. 

AURANTIA HISPALENSIS, called alſo malus au- 
rantia fructu acido, major arantia malus, arangia, mala 
aurea, chryſomelea, nerantia, orangia, and Seville orange. 

The flowers of this tree are highly odoriferous, and are 
uſed as a perfume: they are bitter to the taſte: they give 
their taſte and ſmell both to water and to ſpirit, but moſt 
perfectly to rectified ſpirit of wine. The water which is 
diſtilled from theſe flowers is called aq. naphæ. In diſtil- 
lation they yield a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, which is 
called ol. vel eſſentia neroli; they are brought from Italy 
and France. 2 | 

The leaves alſo yield an eſſential oil by diſtillation, but 
it is not ſo agreeable as that from the flowers. 

The yellow rind of the fruit, freed from the white fun- 
gous part, is a grateful warm aromatic bitter, is a good 
{tomachic, and is uſed to give a grateful flavour to other me- 
dicines. -It is warmer than the peel of lemons, of a more 
durable flavour, and abounds more with a light fragrant eſ- 
ſential oil, which exudes upon wounding it. Infuſed in 
boiling water it gives out nearly all its ſmell and taſte ; 
cold water extracts the bitter, but very little of the flavour. 
In diſtillation all the oil riſes, but none of the bitter. The 
London college directs a ſimple and a ſpirituous water 
from it as follows; alſo a ſyrup, conſerve, and a candy. 


Aqua Corticum Aurantiorum Simplex. The Simple Di/tilled 
Mater of Orange-Peel. | 


Take of the outer yellow rind of freſh Seville oranges | 


four ounces, of water as much as is ſufficient to prevent 
burning. Diſtill off a gallon. 


Aqua Corticum Aurantiorum Spiritusſa. The Spirituous 
| Water of Orange- Peel. 


Take of the outer yellow rind of freſh Seville oranges 
half a pound, of proof ſpirit a galion, of water as much as 
is ſufficient to avoid burning. Diſtill off a gallon. 


Theſe waters are agreeable where the palate or ſtomach 


receives quick diſguſt, 


Conſerva Corticum Aurantiorum. The Conſerve of Orange- 
5 


Take Seville oranges and ſcrape off their outer yellow 
rind with a grater or a raſp, then pound it well in a mor- 
tar with a wooden peſtle until it is ſufſiciently ſmall or 
pulpy ; then to each pound weight add three of fine lump 
ſugar ; beat them well together ſo as equally to mix them. 

| his conſerve contains all the virtue' of this peel, and 
keeps well. | 


Cortex Aurantiorum Conditus. Candied Orange- Peel, 


Soak the freſh peel of Seville oranges in water, and 
change it often, till the peel loſes all its bitterneſs ; then 
boil them with double-refined ſugar diſſolved in water, 
till they become (oft and tranſparent. 


Syrupus e Corticibus Aurantiorum. The Syrup of Orange- 


Peel. 


Take of the outer yellow rind of a freſh Seville orange- 
peel eight ounces, of boiling water five pints; ſteep the 
peel in the water for a night in a cloſe veſſel, and in the 
morning diſſolve in the liquors ſtrained, of double-refined 
5 beaten to powder, as much as is ſufficient to make a 

yrup. | 

The ſugar is powdered that as little heat as poſſible may 
be uſed, alittle of which diſſipates the flavour of the peel. 

The juice of Seville oranges is a gratefal acid, uſeful 
in both ardent and putrid fevers. Its acid matter differs 
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lled with a juicy pulp and white 
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in ſome of its pharmaceutical properties, both from the 


fermented acid of vinegar, and from the native acid falts 
of the leaves of plants ; from the former in its not being 
volatile, or not exhaling upon inſpiſſating the juice, nor 
riding in diſtillation with the heat of boiling water; from 
the latter, in its being ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, the in- 
ſpiſſated juice liquifies in air, water, or ſpirit of wine; 
whence it is eaſily preſerved during many years, either in 
the form of an extract, or in a dilute ſtate, as in a ſpiritu - 
ous ſolution. - 


The young unripe Seville oranges are called curaſſoa, 


or curaſlao apples; alſo aurantia curaſſaventia, aurantia 


enaſcentia, & aurantia immatura. They are a grateful 
aromatic bitter, of a flavour very different from that of 
the peel from the ripe fruit, and without any acid, what 
little tartneſs they have when freſh, is loſt in drying. 
Spirit of wine extraCts all their virtue ; water but imper- 
fectly ; infuſed in wine or brandy they afford a good bit- 
ter for the ſtomach. They are uſed to promote the diſ- 
charge in iſſues, whence their name of iſſue peas, 
AURANTIA SINENSIS, called alfo aurantia dulcis, 


poma ſinenſis, mala aurantia Chinenſia, and China or 
ſweet oranges. 


The rind hath a faint ſmell, and but little bitterneſs, ſo 


is never uſed in medicine: the juice hath a graceful ſub- 
acid ſweetneſs, in general of the ſame qualities as our 
ſummcr fruits. £4 Ts 

AURATA. The name of a fiſh, called alſo piſcis ſa- 
cer, orata, and pilt-head, | | | 

AURATA. A name of the fiſh called a ruff. See 
ASPREDO, | | 

AURATUS GERMANORUM. It is an oleo ſaccha- 
rum with the oil of cinnamon. | | 


AUREA ALEXANDRINA. An antidote invented 


| by Alexander, 


AUR LIA. See CHRYSALIS. 
 AURELIANA CANADENSIS IROQUZEIS, i. e. 
Genſing. | | t 
AURES. The ears. See AURIs. | 
AUREUS. A weight equal to a dram and a half ; al- 
ſo a pompous apellation for many compound medicines. 
AUREUS CAPIL. MEDIUS. See ADIANTHUM, 
AUREUS RAMUS, The art of making gold. 
AURICHALCUM. Braſs. A mixture of copper and 
lapis calaminaris. The alchymiſts found it out by ſeekin 
to turn copper into gold. Braſs is not ſo readily diſſolved 
as copper. Sce ES. | | 
AURICOLLA, i. e. Chryſocolla. 5 
AUR COLLAETHELA. A red tincture, and the 
white flower of gold. | 
AURICULA. The external part of the ear ; which is 
divided into the upper part called pinna, and the lower 
ſoft part called the lobus. The pinna is divided into ſeveral 
eminences and cavities ; the eminences are the helix, 
anti-helix, tragus and anti-tragus, | 
The helix is the large border round the ear, or the ex- 


terior compaſs of the ear, ſo called becauſe of its tortuolity. 


The anti- helix is the large oblong eminence, ſurrounded 
by the helix. | 

The tragus is the little anterior protuberances below the 
fore part of the helix, which in the aged is often covered 


1 with hairs. | 


The anti-tragus is the poſterior protuberance below the- 
inferior extremity of the anti- helix. | 
The cavities are the ſcapha, on the inſide of the helix; 


| the cavitas innominata or foſſa navicularis, at the anterior 
| upper part of the anti-helix ; the concha, which is ſituated 


under the anti-helix : there is a ſort of ſeptum conchæ, 


which is a continuation of the helix; and the fourth cavi- 


ty is the meatus auditorius externus. 
The auricula is compoſed chiefly of cartilage, which 
gives and preſerves its ſhape. It hath the advantage of 


being variable, for there are certain ſmall muſcles called 


helicalis major -and minor, tragicus and anti-tragicus, 
which are peculiar to the ear; they are ſuppoſed to act 
only upon the cartilage, and alter its ſituation, whence it is 
ſuppoſed that we have the power of receiving more or leſs 
ſound into the meatus auditorius. 

The external ear is fixed to the cranium, not only b 
the cartilaginous portion of the meatus, but alſo by the 
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a daiſy, joined to the ſtalks without pedicles, green above 
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ligaments, viz. the anterior, which is fixed by one extre- 
mity to the root. of the apophyſis zygomatica of the os tem- 
poris, cloſe to the corner of the glenoid cavity, and by the 
other extremity to the anterior and ſuperior part of the car- 
tilaginous meatus. And the poſterior ligament is fixed by 
one end to the root of the maſtoid apophyſis, and by the 
other to the poſterior part of the convexity of the concha, 
ſo that it is o-poſite to the anterior ligament. There is 
alſo a kind of ſuperior ligament which ſeems to be only a 
continuation of the aponeuroſis of the frontal and occipital 
mufcles. | | 
'Fhe lobe ſeems to be a doubling of the teguments, it ts 
only ſkin and cellular membrane. See AuR1s. | 
AURICULA CORDIS. At the baſis of the heart is 
obſerved two muſcular bags, which are called its auricles; 
they are joined to the ventricles. See Cox. The right is 
larger than the left, and it is very thin. The left auricle 
in human ſubjects is a kind of muſcular bag, pretty thick, 
and unequally ſquare, into which the four pulmonary veins 
empty themſelves. | i 1. 
AURICULZ [FLos|]. See XoCcHINACAZTLIS. 
AURICUL28 JUDA, called alfo fungus ſambucinus, 
fungus membranaceous, peziza auriculam referens, aga- 
ricus auriculz forma, and Jews ears. They are a ſort of 
fungus which grows on elder trees: their internal uſe is 
generally thought not ſafe, but a decoction of them in 
milk is a much eſteemed gargle in the quinſy. 
AURICULA LEPORIS. See BUPLEURUM, 3D 
AURICULA MURIS, alſo called myoſotis piloſell 
major, dens leonis, and common or creeping moule car. 
Boerhaave makes it a ſpecies of dens leonis. | | 
Itis a low creeping hairy plant, with leaves like thoſe of 


and white underneath ; the flowers are a number of yel- 
low floſcules, ſet in ſcaly cups, which are followed by 
ſmall black downy ſeeds, is perennial, grows wild in dry 
paſture ground, and flowers in June and July. 

It* is lacteſcent and bitteriſh ; the leaves are of the ſame 
nature as thoſe of dandelion, cichory, &c. but leſs ſuc- 
culent and bitter, with ſome aſtringency and a ſlight ſweet- 
iſhneſs, that remains in the mouth for ſome time. The 
roots are more bitter than the leaves, but not ſo aſtringent. 
This plant is rarely uſed, if ever, in the preſent prac- 
tice, | N i 

AURICULA MURIS CAMERARII. Sea kidney 
vetch. | pt 

AURICULA URS, called alſo ſanicula Alpina lutea, 
yellow bear's ears, oricola, and French cowſlips. They 
grow plentifully in Switzerland, Savoy, and many other 
places: it bears thick, large, green leaves, and on the 
tops of the (talks there are flowers of different colours. 
In Utrecht this flower is called primula odorato, on ac- 
count of its agreeable ſmell. The juice removes ſpots on 
the face, 

AURICULA URSI. A ſpecies of verbaſcum, and a 
name of ſanicle. 

AURICULARIA. Ear-wort, See MEN THA. 

AURICULARIA, The ear-wig. See FORFICULA. 
_ AURICULARIS, i. e. Extenſor Minimi Digiti. 

 AURICULARIS DIGITUS. The little finger is call- 
ed the ear - finger, becauſe with it we are moſt apt to rub 
and pick the inner ear. 

AURICULARIS MEDICUS. 
ear. 

AURICULARIUS. Belonging to the ear, alſo an ear- 
doctor. | | 

AURiCULARUM SEPTUM. See Cor, 

AURIGA. A name of the fourth lobe of the liver. 
Alſo a ſort of bandage for the ſides, deſcribed by Galen. 

AURIGO. The jaundice. 

AURIPIGMENT UM, alſo called arſenicum croceum, 
arſenicum flavum, orpin, orpiment, and auripigment. 
Galen called it arſenicon, and Serapion calls it narueth. 
See ARSENICUM, | | | 

There are three kinds of orpiment, the gold-coloured ; 
the deep red mixed with yellow, and the greeniſh and yel- 
lowiſh, which is the leaſt valuable. The beſt is a yellow 
ſhining ſulphureous mineral, conſiſting of little flakes or 
ſcales like talc, If powdered orpiment is fet on fire, it will 


A phyfician for the 
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flame, and yield the odour of common brimſtone; if a Pw: 
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of copper is held over theſe fumes at their firſt riſing it be- 


comes white and brittle ; an iron plate is alſo turned white 
by them ; it is ſoluble in oil. Mercury joined to an acid 
ſalt is a part in this mineral; but, as is the caſe with 
crude antimony, its ſulphurous combination is ſuch ag 
to render it inert, If it is kept long in a fubliming veſſel 
over the fire, the whole maſs is raiſed and concretes in the 
upper part of the veſſel into a red pellucid ſubſtance like a 
ruby, leaving only a very ſmall portion of metallic earth 
at the bottom. 

Some ule it for fumigating venereal ulcers; Dr. Mead 
and others commend its fumes in aſthmas; mixed with 
quicklime it hath been uſed as a depilatory. The painters 
uſe it for a gold colour, without the opinion of its being 
poiſonous ; but, if ſwallowed, its effects are ſimilar to 
thoſe of the merc. corros, alb. 5 | 

 AURIFIGMENTUM RUBRUM, i. e. Realgar. 

AURIS. The ear. The ear is uſually divided into 
the external and the internal. See the external under the 
article AURICULA. By the external is meant all that lies 
without the external orifice of the meatus auditorius in the 
os temporis ; by the internal, all that lies within the cavity 
of this bone ; but it is divided into the auricula (which 
ſee), the meatus (fee AUupIToR1IuUs MEaATvUsS), the tym- 
panum (which ſee), and the labyrinth (which ſee). 

The arteries of the external ear come anteriorly from 
the arteria temporalis, and poſteriorly from the occipitalis. 
The veins are branches of the external jugulars. The 
portio dura of the auditory nerve having paſſed out of 
the cranium through the foramen ſtylo - maſtoidzum, 
gives off a branch, which runs up behind the ear, whence 
it ſends off ſeveral filaments to the meatus and fore 
ſide of the ear. The ſecond vertebral pair ſend alſo a 
branch to the ear, the ramifications of which communi- 
cate with thoſe of the other branch from the portio dura. 

The bones of hearing, called malleus, incus, orbicu- 
laris, and ſtapes, are placed in the cavity of the tympanum, 
immediately on the inſide of the membrana tympani. The 
malleus is joined by its handle to the membrana tympani, 
and its round head reſts on the incus, the long leg of 
which reſts on the os orbiculare, which is fixed to the 
fore part of the ſtapes, the ſole of which reſts on the hole 
called feneſtra ovalis. | 

The uſe of the external ear is to collect ſounds, and to 
render their impreſſion on the other organs of hearing 
moſt perfect; this is evident from thoſe who have their 
ears cut off, being obliged to uſe a horn or ſome means 
to aſſiſt them in hearing: all animals, as deer, hares, &c. 
whoſe ears have much motion, always direct them ſo as 
to meet the ſound. 

How hearing is effected, ſee Aupirus and Sox us. 

On the ears ſee Caſſebhomius, Du Verney, Valſalva, 
Celſus, and Winſlow's Anatomy. They treat either of 
the anatomy or the diſorders of the ear. | 

AURIS MARINA, or Aurmar. A fhell-fiſh very 
common on the coaſts of Scotland, Guernſey, Normandy, 
&c. it is ſhaped like an ear, it adheres to rocks, and to 
render them eatable they are firſt boiled, then fried. 

AURIUM SORDES. See CERUMEN AURIs, 

AURMAR, i. e. Auris Marina. Po 

AURORA CONSURGENS. A whimſical phraſe by 
which the alchymiſts expreſs the vegetation of their gold. 

AURUM, Gold, called alſo ſol, and rex metallorum. 
The chemiſts called it fol, becauſe they thought it to be 
under the influence of the ſun. Its character is a circle 
with a dot in the middle, thus ©, denoting a body per- 
fectly inacrimonious, ſmooth, and equal. 

It is found more or leſs in every country; but the 
greaeſt part of what we have comes from America, parti- 
cularly from the mines of Potoſi; but the Aſiatic is eſteem- 
ed the fineſt. Sometimes it is found pure and unmixed, 
in ſmall grains or in large lumps, and is then called virgin 
gold ; but for the moſt part it is found in ores of difterent 
kinds, to ſeparate it from which various methods are re- 
quired: its chief matrix is flint, All ſand contains 2 
greater or leſs quantity of it. 

Gold is a yellow metal, nineteen time heavier (ſpecifi- 
cally) than water. | | 
Its ductility is ſuch as to admit of one grain of it being 
drawn out to the length of five hundred feet, which = 
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ether metal will: indeed it is the moſt diviſible of all 
bodies; if melted with 100,000 times its weight of 
ſilver, it will be fo perfectly blended with it, that any 
grain of the melted maſs is, on aſſayi found to contain 
its portion of gold: a ſingle drop of its ſolution in aqua 
regia, gives a metalline taſte to a pint of the rectiſied ſpirit 
of wine. It is ſo ductile that the wire-drawers can extend 
a leaf to the 12,000,000th part of an inch in thinneſs, over 
a:flatted ſilver wire, which will be perfectly covered tho 
viewed with a microſcope. One grain of gold may be ſo 
beat out as to cover a large houſe, and ſtill to be ſo com- 
pact as not to admit of the rays of light through it. The 

force of coheſion in gold depends on its freedom from ſul- 

phur; for one grain of ſulphur mixed with 1000 grains 
of pure gold, deſtroys its malleability. | 

It is fuſible in a low white heat, requiring more heat to 
melt it than tin does, and leſs than iron or copper. It 
turns white before it melts, 8 1 DkL | 
It is fixed and indeſtructible by the fire: it ſuffers the 
heat of the greateſt burning-glaſs along time before it eva- 
porates. Antimony, which diſſipates all other metals, 
leaves gold behind it. It is the only metal that reſiſts the 
force of lead and glaſs of lead in fuſion. 

It is not ſoluble in any of the ſimple acids in the com- 
mon ways of making Ae but —_ diſſolves in a 
mixture of the nitrous and marine acids called aqua regia ; 
it is the ſea-ſalt in this that diſſolves this metal, tor hardly 
any other ſalt will affect gold: but though aqua regia is 
the common ſolvent of gold, it is not the only one; for 
the fumes ariſing from a mixture of the oils of tartar and 
of vitriol will diſſolve it, and a common liquid menſtru- 
um may be produced from theſe, which wili have the ſame 
power. Mercury is alſo a ſolvent by amalgamation. And 
the liver of ſulphur fuſed with it, takes it up ſo perfectly, 
that it will be carried into a milk of ſulphur, by the com- 
mon proceſs afterwards with it. It may alſo be calcined 
by common ſulphur, if ſet on fire and flaming. 

It is the heavieſt and moſt denſe of all bodies. 

After repeated refinings, ſome ſilver is ſtill found ad- 
hering to it: yet it is the moſt pure and homogene of all 
natural bodies. | : 

It cannot be reſolved into more ſimple principles than 
thoſe of itſelf. | | | 

If pure it ſounds but little; is ſofter than lead, and 
ſcarce elaſtic. The alloy in gold renders it more fit for 
many uſes, but its coheſion is greater in its pure ſtate, 
conſequently would be leſs ſubject to wear, if coined into 
money without the alloy. | 

It readily amalgamates with pure quickſilver. 

When in fuſion, it readily mixes with ſilver; and thus 
mixed it will run into a maſs with iron, but more eaſily 
with copper. rp | 

Its colour and beauty is not injured by the air, or any 
of the damps, &c. that uſually float in it. It is neither 
diſpoſed to tarniſh, itſelf, nor to diſcolour other things: 
gold and gilded things are only ſullied by the adheſion of 
other bodies, which may be waſhed off by their proper 
ſolvents, without affecting the gold, however thin it may 
be ſpread. ; 1 

If eſſential oils are ſhaken with a ſolution of gold in a- 
qua regia, they imbibe the gold from the acid, and carry- 
ing it up to the ſurface, keep it there a while diſſolved; 


but gradually throw it off again, on ſtanding for ſome | 


hours, in form of bright yellow films, to the ſides of the 
glaſs. Ather, though ſo light a fluid, takes up the gold 
{till more readily and compleatly, keeping it permanently 
diſſolved. Rectified ſpirit of wine mingles uniformly with 
the acid ſolution, but after having ſtood ſome days the 
gold ſeparates and riſes in films to the ſurface. Tin put 
into a ſolution of gold in aq. regia precipitates it. 

It was the Arabians that introduced gold into medicine: 
Avicenna eſteemed it for its cordial quality ; but as no 
means are yet diſcoyered by which to ſeparate its compo- 
nent parts, and it is inſoluble by any of the animal fluids, 
its medical power can only conſiſt in its being an antidote 
to poverty, ,_ 3 (SES | 
If one part of pure gold be calcined with five parts of 
tin, a powder is produced which is uſeful in forming arti- 
ficial rubies and amethyſts. And when diſſolved in aqua 
_ regia it dyeth ſkins, bones, and ivory, of a durable pur- 
ple colour. | | | | 
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. Gold is volatilized by mixing it with arſenic, or take 
the merc. cor. alb. rub it well with, gold, firſt reduced 
to powder, then diſtil in a retort. with regulus of an- 
timony, and the body of che gold will aſcend in the 
form of a red oil, and be perfectly volatile. 
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Aras Potabile. 


G 13 a 4 1 N 

Diſſolve in a moderate heat half a dram of fine gold, 
in two ounces of aqua regia, and add to the ſolution an 
ounce of the eſſential oil of roſemary, ſhake them to- 
gether, and then ſet them to reſt; after which ſeparate 
the oil by decantation, and add to it four ounces or five 
of reftified ſpirit of wine, digeſt them for a month, 
and it will become purpliſh. This is alſo called tinc- 
ture of gold, but it contains not any of the metal, the 
colour is from the other ingredients, | 


Aurum Piibminans. 


Put a dram of the filings of gold with half an ounce 
of new made aqua regia, into a matraſs placed in ſand ; 
when the menſtruum ceaſes to act, pour off the ſolution, 
and if any of the gold is left, add as much more aqua 
regia as will be neceſſary to diſſolve it; dilate the ſolu- 
tion with ten times its quantity of warm water, then 
drop in the lixivium of tattar till the efferveſcence and 
precipitation ceaſe, let the whole ſettle, pour off the 
clear liquor, and waſh the precipitated matter with 
warm water till it becomes inſipid, and then dry it. 

In drying it the utmoſt care is required, for in a 
ſmall heat it explodes with violence, even with ſtron 
rubbing it flies off in the manner of gunpowder. The 
more it is waſhed the leſs violently it fulminates when 
heated. It is ten times ſtronger than the common gun- 
powder as to its exploſive power. This eafily explo- 


| five property is checked by adding a larger quantity of, 


the ol. tart. per deliq than is neceſſary in the prepara- 
tion. : 5 
Pulvis Auri. The powder of gold. 


Diſſolve gold in aqua regia, then evaporate the fluid 
from it, and the gold remains in the form of a purple 
powder. 2 | 

Many attempts have been made to convert other 
metals into gold, but until they can be made as heavy 
all attempts will fail; there ſeems only to want the art 

of gens gravity to metals and ſtones in order to the 
production of gold and diamonds. | | 
| See an hiſtory of gold, and the various arts depend- 
ing thereon, in Dr, Lewis's Philoſophical Commerce 
of. At; wk ben nun: 7 | 

AURUM HORIZONTALE: It is an oleoſac- 

charum, made with the oil of cinnamon. 


AURUM LEPROSUS. A name of antimony. 
AURUM VEGETABILE. A name given to ſaf- 
ron. 1 | 4” | 

AUSTER., The ſouth wind, which is hot, moiſt, 
and productive of * diſeaſes. 


AUSTER, Auſtere. It is formed by the union of 
acid with terreſtrial particles, ſuch as is in unripe fruits, 


aſtringent juices, auſtere wines, &c. 
AUSTRLAUS. A ſpecies of pine tree. | 
AUSTROMANTIA. A pretending to tell events 

from a ſuperſtitious obſervation of the winds. 
AUTALES. Tooth-ſhell. See DENTATLIUM. 

Alſo the entaglia. See ENTALIUM, | | 
AUTHEMERON, from aulog, the ſame, and jqutza, 

a day. The very ſame day. A medicine is thus called 

that gives relief on the ſame day it is taken. Galen 

has two remedies of this kind. | | 
AUTOGENES, from abs, itſelf, and heat, 

to be produced. An epithet of the narciſſus with a 

white flower, becauſe its bulbous root, before it is ſet 

under the earth, puts forth leaves, ſo that the plant 


ſeems to ſpring trom itſelf, EL 2 | 
AUTOPHOSPHORUS, i. e. Phoſphorus, 

' AUTOPSIA, Autopſy, from «ro, himſelf, and 

eg, fight, or aulog, himſelf, and $71:uai, to ſee. Ocu- 

lar evidence, | 


AUTOPYROS. See ARTOs, 


L 1 AUTOUR. 


AVE 


AUTOUR. A ſort of bark which reſembles cinna- 
mon, but is thicker and paler; the inſide is of the co- 
tour of a broken nutmeg, with a multitude of ſpan- 
les. It is almoſt inſipid, and hath no ſmell at all. It 
comes from the Levant, and is an ingredient .in the 
carmine dye. | „ 

AUTUMNUS. Autumn. Celſus wiſely adviſes 
people to begin early in this ſeaſon with warmer cloaths, 
for the irregularity of the weather ſubjeQs them to a 
variety of diſeaſes, a 


1 


inappetency, or the receſſion of the uterus from its 
3 which the ancients Imagined to happen in 
viterics. r a 


AVES CYPRLE. Odoriferous or perforated can- 
dles or ſticks of wax, made to be burnt in times of 
ſtilence. 2 1 Til 
AVEVETL. An Indian name for the abies mexicacua. 
AVIB. An abbreviation of avibus. | 
AVICENNA. An Arabian phyſician, who was born 
at Bochara in Choraſan, in 980; he lived at Iſpahan 


-AUXESIS, i. e. Augmentum. | 
AUXILLIARLA [Musc.] i. e. Pyramidales 


 [Mauſc. | Th | 
AUXYRIS. A corrupt word for oſyris, poet's 
roſemary. ' | 
AUZUBA OVIEDI. See CARANDAS. 


- AVACCARI. A little tree, the leaves, fruit, and 
flowers of which reſemble the myrtle, but it 1s more 
aftringent ; it grows on mountains in the 
Malabar. It is uſed againſt dyſenteries. | 
AVANACU. See CapeL AvANnacu. . 


AVANTURINE. A reddiſh or yellowiſh ſtone, | 


covered with ſparkles which reſemble gold; it is found 
in great plenty in France. An artificial ſort is made 
by mixing ſparkles of copper with glaſs whilſt it is in 
fuſion. It is uſed by enamellers, and to ſprinkle as 
ſand on writings. * FD 
 AVARAMO-TEMO. 
tree which grows in Braſil. Its bark is externally of 
an aſh colour, and internally very red, both it and the 
leaves are aſtringent; a decoction of the bark hath 
been extolled to dry ulcers, and is faid to have cured 
caticers. | Ran Hit, | 
AVELLANA, called alſo corylus, and the hazle- 
| 3 9 5 2210 | 
Miller takes notice of fix ſorts, viz. the hazle- nut, 
the ſmall manured ditto, the large cob nut, the Spa- 
niſh/nut, the red filbert, and the white filbert. 
The juli, or katkins, which grow on the trees. early 
in the ſpring, and the ſhells, are reſtringent or binding. 
An emulſion made of the kernels of nuts or filberts, 


» ” 


and mead, is commended in coughs. Filberts nourifh | 


more than nuts, the roundeſt kernels are moſt eſteem - 
ed. They all afford a conſiderable quantity of an 
agreeable toft oil by expreſſion. | me 
"AVELLANA'MEXICANA. See Cacao. 
AVELLANA PURG 
and BEN. e | 
AVELLANAT INDICE GENUS OBLON- 
GUM. An inferior ſpecies of nutmegs. 
 AVELLANA INDIANA. See AREA. | 
AVENA. Oats. There are two kinds, the black 
and the white, they have ſimilar virtues, but the black 
ones are chieffy ſown for horſes; they are leſs vifeous and 
leſs nouriſhing than Tice or wheat, yet afford a ſufh- 
cient nouriſhment to as active and vigorous a people 
as the world produces, viz. the Highlanders, in the 
north of this iſle. Gruels, made with them, digeſt 
eafily, have a ſoft muctlaginous quality, by which 
| they obtund acrimony in inflammatory diſorders, 
coughs,” hoarſeneſs, TougHrieſs, and exulceration of 
che ue. 3950 R q IT 2.9) SYS. 55 
Some aſſert that roaſted oats make hens lay eggs in 
great plenty. V 
Water-gruel anſwers all che purpoſes of Hippocrates's 
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tiſ an. 
r AVENA GR ACA. See BRouus. 
AVENA STERILIS. The great wild oat graſs. 
See /EGILOPS. 50 | 
AVENOQUA. The Portugueſe name for the adian- 
thum Brafilianum. The maiden-hair of Brafil. 
AVENS. i. e. CARYOPHYLLATA. 
 AVENZOAR. An Arabian eee who lived 
to the age of 135 he began to practiſe at 40, or ac- 


. ; cording to ſome, at 20 years of age. He 18 alto called 


Abhomeron aben-Zoar. | 

AVERRHOES. He lived not long after Avenzoar; 
he died, at Morocco. He is the only one among the 
ancient phyſicians, who ſays that the ſame perſon can 
have the ſmall-pox only once. 

AVERSIO. Averſion. The diverting a flux of 


humours from one part to another, alſo a nauſea or 


= 


| The name of a filiquoſe | 


„ 
— 


province of 


| 


ATRIX. See CATATvrIA 


ö 


chiefly ; he died in the 58th year of his age; he compiled 
a large work which he called.' Liber Canonis ; he copied 
chiefly from Galen. His writings, though they contain 
but little that is extraordinary, yet in the 12th and 13th 
centuries they were commented on in all public ſchools, 
and were in principal eſteem till the reſtoration of learn- 
Avic A CYPRIA, i. e. Aves cypriæ. 8 

AVICULA HERMETICA. The univerſal falt, 
which is ſaid to be found in dew. e 

AVICULARIA STLVII. A name for the greater 
Venus's looking-glaſs. | 

AVILA. A ſpecies of apple produced in India; it is lar- 
ger than an orange, round, and of a yellow colour, It grows 


in South America, on a ſhrub or creeping plant, which ad- 
heres to the adjacent trees. .' This apple contains eight or 


ten nuts, in which are bitter kernels. 
AVIS MEDICA. The peacock, 
AVO. The mallows of Madagaſcar. 
AVOR DU POE. This, in the French language, 
ſignifies to have weight, becauſe the pound fo called, con- 
rains, ſixteen ounces, and hath more weight by. ſome 
ounces than that which is called Troy weight, which con- 
tains twelve ounces. 5 1 : 
 AVORNUS. A name of the black alder. 
AVOSETA. An aquatic bird as large as a pigeon ; 
its beak is four or five inches long, black, and turned up, 
and pointed at the end; the head is blackiſh, the body 
white, feet bluiſh, the toes joined by membranes, and the 
legs long. It is found in Italy. 89 5 
AVRANCUM. Egg ſhells. 
AVRARIC. Mercury. 
AXEA COMMISSURA. A ſort of articulation. See 
TRocHoIDEs, 
AXEDO. The name of a ſpell in Marcellus Empiri- 
cus, to render a perſon impotent. 
AXILLA. The arm-pit. | | | 
AXILLARIA ARTERIA. The ſubclavian artery 


having left the thorax immediately above the fifth rib, 


in the interſtice between the portions of the ſcalenus 
muſcle, there receives the name of axillary, becauſe it 
paſſes under the axilla. This axillary artery detaches the 
external mammary arteries to the breaſt ; the axillary lies 
behind, on the infide of the coraco brachiæus, when it 
has got to the under ſide of the ſubſcapularis, it gives off 
a branch to that muſcle, the ſerratus major anticus, &c. 
The axillary artery gives off the inferior ſcapular, which 
paſſes backwards, chiefly to the infra ſpinatus. Juſt be- 
low the head of the humerus the axillary throws off the 
humeral or articular artery, which paſſing round the joint 
anaſtimoſes with its fellow. The axillary artery commonly 
runs down behind the tendon of the pectoralis major, then 
paſſes over the coracobrachiæus, goes down on the inſide more 
and more forwards, juſt covered by the inner edge of the 
biceps, paſſes under the aponeuroſis of that muſcle, and a 
little below the bend of the arm, between the pronator te- 


res and ſupinator radii longus, divides into the radial and 


ulnar arteries. | 

AXILLARIS NERVUS. The axillary nerve; alſo 
called the articular nerve, ariſes from the laſt two cervical 
pairs; it runs in the hollow of the axilla, behind the head 
of the os humeri, between the muſculus teres major & 
minor, and turns from within outwards and backwards, 
round the neck of the bone, and runs to the deltoid muſ- 


cles. 3 8 | 
AXILLARIS VENA. The axillary vein. It is the 
continuation of the ſubclavian vein, from its paſſage out 
of the thorax to the oppoſite fide of the axilla. | 
AXIOMA. An axiom; A ſelf-evident propoſition, 
ſo neither requires nor admits of demonſtration. 


AXIRNACH. Superfluous fat, found ſometimes in 
the upper eye-lids of children. e 
AXIS. 


4 
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AXIS. That round which any things revolves or is ſup- 


ſes by it, the univerſal remedy prepared of the ſun, moon; 
poſed to revolve. 


| and mercury. 

AXIS. In botany it is a taper column placed in the Azoth is alſo taken for the liquor of ſublime mercury, 
center of ſome flowers or katkins, about which the other | or quickſilver mixed with vitriol and ſalt, and ſo ſublimedy 
parts are diſpoled. which is alſo called aqua permanens, cryſtallus philglophg+ 

AXIS. The name of the ſecond vertebra of the neck, rum, & luna phyſica. | | 88 
it hath a tooth which goes into the firſt vertebra, and this, AZOTH, is a name for braſs. 

| tooth is by ſome called the axis. AZRAGAR. Verdigreaſe. 

AXIS ARTERIZ COELIACZA. See Coxltiacal AZUB, Alum. 

ARTERIA-. | AZUR. Red coral. 
AXUNGIA. Hog's-lard. See ADpePs. | .-ALURIUM. A chemical preparation deſcribed by 
AXUNGIA CAST OREI. See C ASTOR.  Albertus Magnus. It conſiſts of mercury two parts, ſul- 
AXUNGIA LUNA. A ſort of terra ſigillata. phur one third, fal ammoniac one fourth, mixed in a 
AXUNGIA LUN CAYMICUS. A name for the | mortars then ſet in a veſſel over the fire till a bluiſh ſmoke 


— 


white bole. | | ariſes, then take it from the fire, break the glaſs, and 
AXUNGIA'DE MUMIA. Marrow. wder the contents. 
AXUNGIA SOLIS, i, e. Terra ſigillata. AZUTUM. The Armenian ſtone, 


AXUNGIA VITRI. Sandiver, or falt of glaſs; it] AZYGES. A name of the os ſphenoides. 
ſeparates from glaſs whilſt it is making, it is acrid and] AZYGOS MORGAGNII, i. e. Staphylini. 
biting. It hath been uſed to clean the teeth with. AZYGOS, from a neg. and @uyog, a pair, without a 


AYBORZAT, Galbanum. fellow. The muſculus azygos of Morgagni, riſes tendi- 
AYCAPHER. Burnt copper. | | 


A I nous from the junction of the oſſa palati, and runs down 
- AYCOPHOS. Burnt braſs. the palatum molle to the middle of the uvula, ſerving to 


 AZAA.. Red marl. | _ ] elevate it. | 5 | 
AZAC. An Arabian name for gum ammoniacum. AZYGOS PROCESSUS. See SpyeNnorDEs [os.] 
AZADARACHENI ARBOR. See AZEDARACH. | AZYGOS VENA. A vein, fo called becauſe it hath 


 AZAGOR. Verdigreaſe. | | | no fellow. It is ſituated within the thorax on the right 
 AZAMAR. Vermilion, or native cinnabar. 


fide, having no fellow on the left, whence it is called the 
AZANE. A drop. 


A p | | | vena azygos, and vena fine pari. It ariſes poſteriorly from 
AZANITA ACOPON. The name of an acopon, | the vena cava ſuperior, a little above the pericardium , it 
or ointment, in P. Ægineta. | 


| is immediately bent backwards over the origin of the right 
'AZANITA CERATUM. The name of a cerate in lung, forming an arch which ſurrounds the great pulmo- 

Oribaſius. | | nary veſſels on that ſide, as the arch of the aorta does 
AZAR. A drop. { thoſe on the left, with this difference, that the curve of 
AZARAVIUS. See Albucaſis. 


A the azygos is oy backwards, but the other is oblique, 
AZARNET, Auripigment. 3 | from thence it runs down by the right fide of the vertebræ 
AZ AROLUS. A name of the Neapolitan medlar. dorſi, and before the intercoſtal arteries, and getting be- 


AZEDARACH, called alſo pſeudoſy comorus, azada- hind or below the diaphragm, it terminates by an anaſto- 

racheni arbor, arbor traxini folio flore cceruleo, zizipha] moſis, ſometimes with the vena renalis, at others with 

candida. The bread tree. | the neighbouring lumbar vein, ſometimes immediately 
Its flowers are ſaid to be poiſonous, ſome ſay aperient| with the trunk of the vena cava inferior. . 
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ing from the arch of the common azygos; it is afterwards 
diſtributed in the ſame manner as the other on the right 
ſide; but this diſpoſition is very variable. | 


and deobſtruent. 'The vena azygos ſends out branches from its upper part 
AZEDEGRIN, i. e. Lapis hæmatitis. I to the aſpera arteria and bronchia, by the name of venz 
AZEFF, Sciſſile alum. bronchaales, afterwards it ſends out the intercoſtales dextræ = 
AZEG. Vitriol. | ſuperiores lower down the intercoſtales dextræ inferiores. l| 
AZEMAFOR. Read lead. | Sometimes there is an azygos, on the left ſide, proceed- li | 
AZEMASOR. Native cinnabar. ll 


AZENSALL A fort of black ſtone found amongſt 
gold ; alſo a fort of moſs that grows on rocks. | 
AZIGOS. See AzYGos. 100 


— — 
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| The azygos having reached the laſt rib, ſends off a large 
AZIMAR. Burnt copper. | branch, which bending outwards perforates the muſcles of 
AZIUS LAPIS, i. e. Aſſius lapis. che belly, is ramified betwixt differen planes, and com- 
AZ Oz, i. e. Alumen ſaccharinum. 


Fg municates with the branches of the intercoſtal veins which 
AZOCH. A name given by Paracelſus to the mercu- run there. | | 
rius philoſophorum, that is, to quickſilver extracted from AZYMAR. Native cinnabar. | 

any metalline body. | | AZYMOS, from « neg. and gun, ferment. Unfermented 
AZOM. Boiled butter. 


J bread, as ſea biſcuit, which, as Galen obſerves, is not very 
AZOTH. The ſame as azoch. Paracelſus alſo hgni-| wholſome, except wherethe digeſtive powers are too ſtrong. 
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In the chemical alphabet is mercury. ©. 
BABUZICARIUS, from 8:þaQu, to ſpeak in- 
o articulately. The incubus or night-mare. 

BACANON, Cabbage ſeed. 

BACCA. A berry. In botany is a roundiſh fruit, 
moſtly ſoft, with one or more ſeeds in a pulpy ſubſtance, 
covered with a thin ſkin ; but if harder, and covered with 
a thicker ſkin, it is called pomum, or apple. | 

BACCZ, are ſmall roundiſh fruit that grow ſcatter- 
ingly up on trees and ſhrubs, and in that are diſtinguiſhed 
from acini, which are berries hanging in cluſters, 

 BACCAR. A name of the baccharis. | 

BACCHARIS, alſo called bac monſpelienſum, conyza 
major vulgaris, eupatorium, great flea-bane, ploughman's 


ſpikenard. It is a ſweet-ſcented ſhrubby plant, uſed for 


making garlands ; the leaves are rough, the ſtalk is bent 
into angles, and from one to four cubits high; the flowers 
are N N inclining to white, of a fragrant ſmell, the 


roots like thoſe of black hellebore, they ſmell like cinna - 
mon. It delights in rough and dry grounds. The roots 


are a powerful emenagogue, the leaves moderately aſtrin- 
gent. Miller Bot. Of. 

BACCHICA. I he ivy. | 
BACCHUS. Wine; alſo a fiſh called mugil or mul- 


let. 

BACCIFERA ARBOR BRASIL, See Caacva- 
CUBA, 

BACCIFERA ARBOR BRASIL. FRUCTU MO- 
NOPYRENO FOLIO SESQUIPEDALIA, i. e. Copii- 
ba Braſilienſibus. EO 

BACCIFERA ARBOR BRASIL FRUC IU PIPER 
RECOPIENTE. The cubeb tree. 5 
BAccCIFERA INDICA. See AN AVIN GA. 

BACCIFERA ARBOR LAURTFOLIIA AROMA- 
TICA FRUCTU VIRIDI CALYCULATO RACE- 
MOSO. The wild cinnamon tree, or the winter's bark. 

BACCIFEROUS. Baccifer, Lat. of bacca, a berry, 
and fero, I bear. An epithet added to the name of any 


tree, ſhrub, or plant that bears berries. 


BACCINIA, i. e. Vaccinia. 

BACH ARIS, i. e. Baccharis. | | 

BACHERI [P:Luz. Toxic. ] Mr. Bacher's tonic pills. 
See ASCITES. | 

BACILLA. A ſtick. Troches are ſometimes ſo cal- 
led ; and alſo ſome chemical inſtruments. 

BACILLI. Troches; alſo a ſort of odoriferous candles, 
ſuch as are burnt to perfume the air, 

BACILLUM, i. e. Bacilla ; alſo a name of the aves 
cypriæ. : 

BACOBA, i. e. Banana. is 

BACON [RoceR] He was excommunicated by the 
Pope, as being guilty of magic. He was an admirable 
chemiſt in the thirteenth century, and ſurpaſſed the pre- 
tended miracles of the magicians. He was a monk of 
Weſtminſter, but reſided at Oxford, where he flouriſhed 
in 1226, He excelled in alchemy, chcmiſtry, natural 
magic, mechanics, metaphyſics, phyſics, and mathema- 
tics. He died at Oxford in 1284. Such of his works as 


remain, are writ in a clear and eaſy file: he was the 


5 


A 


{ greateſt man in his day, perhaps none in this excell him. 


is writings are ſo elegant, conciſe, ſtrong, and abound 
with ſuch juſt and exquiſite remarks on nature, that among 
all the chemiſts his equal is not known. In his book on 
the nullity of magic, he ſhews, with great ſagacity and 
penetration, whence the notion ſprung, and how weak all 
pretenſions to it are; he proves that there cannot be any 
ſuch thing as magic, unleſs by the word is meant, a know- 
ledge of the properties of bodies, and the methods of 
nature, by a dexterous application whereof many things may 
be produced more ſurpriſing than all the tricks yet ſhewn 
by magicians. It appears, from his works, that he was 
no ſtranger to gunpowder, . the refraction of 
the air, and the air pump. His works were printed in 
octavo, under the title of Frater Rogerius Baco de Secre- 
tis Artis & Naturæ. e 33 
BACULDUS, i. e. Bacillum. | | 
BADITIS. A name for the herb nymphæa, or clava 
Herculis, | | 
BADIZA {AQ The Bath water. | 
BADUKKA. The proper name for the capparis ar- 
boreſcens indica flore tetrapetalo. Rai: Hiſt. 
BADZCHER. A Perſian word for antidote. 
BAOS. In Hippocrates it means few ; but in P. 
ZEgineta, it is an epithet for a malagma. 
BAGNIO. A ſweating houſe. PTA | 
; — COVY OLLI. Ray takes it to be the atica, or 
aufel. | 
BAHEL SCHULLI. An Indian tree; alſo called geniſ- 
ta ſpinoſa indica verticillata flore purpureo coeruleo. 
A thorny ſhrub, of which there is one ſpecies, grow- 
ing in ſandy ground, another in watery. A decoCtion of 
the roots is diuretic ; the leaves boiled and ſprinkled in 
vinegar have the ſame effect. Ran Hit, 
BAHOBAB, i. e. Baobab. 
. BAIAC. Ceruſs. e Mo, 
BALANA, The whale. See SPERMA CATI. 
' BALAM PULL, i. e. Tamarindus. | 
BALANDA, and Valanida, Names of the beech 
tree. | 
BALANDINA. A factitious ſtone ſpoken of by Ray- 
mond Lully. | | | 
— BALANI, or Glandes. A fort of ſhell-fiſh ſhaped 
like an acorn, whence its name. It is alſo called pollici- 
pedes ; many ſorts of them are found adhering to the 
rocks on the coaſts of Britain, Normandy, Spain, &c. 
BALANINUM [Ol.] Oil of the ben nut. 
BAIL ANOCASTANUM, i. e. Bulbocaſtanum. 
BALANOS. Properly it is an acorn ; but Hippo- 
crates, in his treatiſe de AﬀeCtionibus, expreſſes by it an 
k. Theophraſtus uſes it ſometimes to expreſs any glan- 
diferous tree. From the ſimilitude of form, this word is 
uſed to expreſs ſuppoſitories and peſſaries. It is a name 
for the glans penis. 
BALANOS. See AplPpso0s. 
BALANUS. The glans, or nut of the yard. 
BALANUS MYREPSICA, i. e. Ben. 
BALASIUS. A fort of gem of the carbuncle kind. 


BALAUSTIA, See BALAUSTIUM. — 
a BALAUSTICU NM, 
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BALAUSTIUM, called alſo balauſtia, malus pu- 


nica ſylveſtris ; the double flowered wild pomegranate, 


or the balauſtine tree. = | 1 

Balauſtium is properly the cup of the flower of this 
tree. The balauſtines, which are in the ſhops, are 
large roſe-like flowers of a deep red colour, ſet in long 
bell ſnaped tough cups; they are produced on the ba- 
lauſtia flows pleno majore, C. B. which is a low 3 
tree or ſhrub, with long narrow leaves, with a browni 
acerb fruit, about the ſize of an orange. It is a na- 
tive of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 1s cultivated 
in our gardens for the beauty and duration of its flow- 
ers. The dry. flowers are brought from abroad into 
England, but thoſe of our own growth do not ſeem to 
be inferior to the foreign. i 

Theſe flowers are mildly aſtringent, and have a 
rough bitteriſh taſte. They give out their virtue to 
water, and to rectified ſpirit of wine; the extracts 
made from theſe tinctures retain all their aſtringency, 
put the watery infuſion yields moſt, and the ſpirituous 
a ſomewhat ſtronger extract. 

The doſe of theſe flowers may be to two drams, to 
which quantity, moſt of the vegetable aſtringents may 


en. . 
bea BU -TIEs. A defect of ſpeech, properly that 
ſort of ſtammering, where the patient ſometimes heſi- 
tates, and immediately after ſpeaks e ee 
BALIA-MUCCA-PIRA, 1. e. Momordica. 
BALIST A [ Os.] i. e. Aſtragalus. 
BALITISTERA. The terra rubea. | 
BALLOTE, called alſo marrubium n:grum foeti- 


dum, marrubiaſtrum, melliflophyllum, and black. 


ſtinking horchound. 5 | 

It ſhoots up from one root, in numerous black ſquare 
hairy ſtalks ; the leaves like common horehound, but 
larger and rounder, black, and hairy, and ſet at diſ- 
tances about the ſtalk, like thoſe of the meliſſophyllum, 
by which name it is called by ſome ; the flowers arc 
white, and grow about the ſtalks in whorles, It grows 
in paths, highways, and hedges, flowering in July. 

A ſtrong decoction of it, freely taken, is of great 
efficacy againſt hyſteric affections. 

BALM 1. e. Balſ. Gileadenſis. 

BALNEA. Baths. | 

Embrocations, fomentations, and baths, differ from 
each other as follows: the firſt are fluids, deſigned to 

aſs through the ſkin, when rubbed on it, to diſlodge 
tome obſtruction, eaſe pain, or to irritate the part into 
more warmth, and a greater ſenſe of feeling: the ſe- 
cond differ only in the manner of application, which 
is with actual heat, by means of flannel cloths or 
ſponges, and that they are made in an aqueous men- 
3 as their application is more extenſive : the 
third differs from them both in being univerſal, the 
whole body being immerſed in a bath, and from the 
firſt in being always of a watery kind. 

Baths are either of ſimple cold water, and then are 
called cold baths; ſimple or medicated water made 
hot, or that is ſo by natural means, theſe are called 
hot baths. 

The firſt inſtance of cold bathing as a medicine, is 
that of Melampus's bathing the daughters of the king 
of Argos; and the firſt of warm bathing is Medea's 
uſe of it, whence ſhe was ſaid to boil people alive, be- 
cauſe that Pelias, king of Theſſaly, died in a warm 
bath under her care. 


Of the artificial warm baths, the ſulphureous are 


the moſt uſeful, they promote perſpiration, they relax, 
and penetrate. The following are good general forms 
for them ; | 


Baln. Sulphur, a Sulphur Bath. 


RX Raſſur guaiac. ſulph. nativ. ad f iſs. coq. in aq. 
font. cong. X111. ad xii. & adde aq. font. frigid. q. ſ. 
vel. | 
R _ ſulphuris. 3 li. 
Aq. font. calcid. q. ſ. 


Theſe baths ſhould be entered into every day, and 
12. 


in ſome obſtinate diſorders of the ſkin, twice a day is 
not too much. | 
Spring waters are uſually the coldeſt ; but if re- 


quired, the coldneſs may be encreaſed by adding al 


ammoniac, nitre, or rolls of brimſtone, juſt before 
the patient enters into it. 


he ſea water is the heavieſt, and is ſo in propor- 
tion to the degree of its ſaltneſs; but it is not fo cold 
as the freſh water of ſprings. | 


Of the Cold Bath. 


Cold bathing is moſt uſeful where a violent ſhock is 
required, the humours are too much diſperſed, and a 
counteracting revulſion of the ſolids to promote the 
circulation of the blood and humours are impeded, and 
the ſurface of the body requires bracing up to a more 
tenſe degree. 9 | 


The cold bath contracts the ſolids, condenſes the 


fluids, and accelerates their circulation; and this by 
its ſtimulus, when the water is freſh, and by its gra- 
vity, as well as ſtimulus, when it is ſalt. As to preſ- 
ſure, the cold and the hot bath ſeem not to differ ; if 
the benefit is expected from this principle, the ſea wa- 
ter muſt be choſen. 

In tender conſtitutions, and ſome diſeaſes in which 
a morbid viſcidity is the offending cauſe, a moderate 
warm bath ſhould be uſed before the cold one is at- 
ee and the approach to coldneſs ſhould be gra- 

ual. ; 

When the fibres are rigid, and the viſcera unſound, 
cold bathing 1s injurious ; fat people are very little 
benefited by it; and none ſhould engage in it before a 
gentle glow is excited in them by moderate exerciſe, 
and this when the ſtomach is the moſt ty 


Previous to cold bathing, evacuations, ſuch as the 


conſtitution of the patient requires, ſhould he made. 
When ſweating is to follow the immerſion in cold wa- 
ter, the patient ſhould return from the bath as ſpeedil: 

as poſhble, be rubbed dry, and then put to bed. If 
cold bathing is uſed to increaſe the ſtrength, to pre- 
ſerve health, or to thin the humours, ſweating ſhould 
not follow it. In a morning is the beſt time for the 
cold bath,” becauſe then the pertpiration is generally 
moſt finiſhed, and the body moſt freed from what na- 


ture can alone throw off by the ſkin. If the cold wa- 


ter continues to make the patient cold and numb after 
he comes out of it, notwithſtanding precautions againſt 
this effect, this kind of bathing muſt be omitted. 
While it continues to excite an univerſal glow after 


coming out 1t 1s uſeful, 


In climes that are changeable, and where there is 
much damp weather, cold bathing, by making the 
ſkin leſs ſuſceptible of ſuch changes, proves very ſalu- 


tary. In cold countries, bathing in cold water is ge- 


1 the leaſt diſagreeable, and the moſt ſalutary. 
The Ruſſians uſed cold bathing both frequently, and 
in a manner that is almoſt peculiar to themſelves, they 
firſt make themſelves ſweat and then plunge into the 
cold bath; but it ſhould be obſerved, that the diffe- 
rent effects of going into cold water when hot, are from 
the different modes of the heat being excited. The 
Ruſſians heat themſelves before cold bathing, by ex- 
poſing their bodies to an external heat, and fire 
quietly in it; now in this cafe, though the pulſe 1s 
quickened, yet the lungs are not affected, nor is reſpi- 
ration hurried: but if the heat had been excited by 
exerciſe, that is, from within the body, the reſpiration 
would have been affected at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame degree as the pulſe; and from this circumſtance 
ariſes the danger of ſudden cold ſucceeding heat thus 
raiſed, | | ' 

Though the proper uſe of a cold bathis very ſtrength- 
ening to many, yet if the patient ſtays in much longer 
than is ncceſſary for being wholly immerſed, he will 
be weakened by it, and that proportionably to his con- 
tinuance there. | : 

Dr. Wainwright obſerves, that the moſt obvious ef- 
fects of bathing are, 4 77 the preſſure of the water on 
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our bodies, and from its moiſture. The preſſure 1s 
increaſed by cold, and the moiſture by warmth ; he 
further ſays, that firſt, if we would have the blood diſ- 
folved ; ſecondly, viſcid matter removed from the ſides 
of the veſſels; thirdly, the glands ſcoured ; fourthly, 
the ſpirits increaſed and rendered more active; fifthly, 
the urinary diſcharge promoted; ſixthly, obſtructions 
in the viſcera removed; if the caſes are not remarka- 
bly confirmed, order bathing, for on the firſt, ſecond, 


'T So 


| the matter of complaint, and when there are moveable 


tumours. But in almoſt, if not every other caſe, 
where bathing is adviſcable, the warm is to be prefer. 
red; and if it neither ſinks the ſpirits, waſtes the 
ſtrength, nor leſſens the appetite, it will be proper to 
continue it, VS 

See among the ancients Hippocrates, Celſus, Cœ- 
lius Aurelianus, Aretæus, and Trallian ; and among 
the moderns, Hoffman, Sir John Floyer, and Dr. 


and third of the above intentions, it is that we pro- 
ceed thereby to cure the itch, leproſy, and elephantia- 
fis ; on the firſt four, the pally, melancholy, and mad- 
neſs; on the fifth, gravelly caſes; the fixth,. in con- 
junction with the other, in cachectic, icteric, and hy- 


dropic caſes. II | 
| Of the Hot Bath. 
Warm bathing was regarded by the Greeks and Ro- 


mans not only asan efficacious remedy, but alſo as one | 
of the higheſt enjoyments of luxury. The North | 
American Indians, are very ſucceſsful in their cures by 
vapour bathing, which they manage by ſhutting them- 
ſelves in a ſmall room, then throwing a very hot ſtone 
into a pail of water, and when thus ſweated for ſome. 
time, they plunge into cold water, then return again 
to receive the hot vapours. The Greeks, at this day, 
have hot baths in their houſes, if capable of anſwering 
the expence ; if not, public ones are provided by the 
covernment for them, which alſo obliges them to bathe 
there at certain periods of time, though no diſorder is 
manifeſt ; and certainly with much reaſon, eſpecially 
as age advances, for old people are ſtrengthened by it, 
peripiration is alſo facilitated, which in dry ſkins 1s 
much retarded, and thus many diſeaſes are prevented. 
It is on the principle of abſorption that benefit by 
the warm, and all medicated baths, is expected. 
Before entering on a courſe of hot bathing, let the 
_ plethora, if there is any, be reduced by proper evacua- 


—_— 


| 


Wainwright, on bathing. 

BALNEABILIS. 12 epithet for ſuch waters as 
are proper for bathing. 

BALNEUM ARE N. The ſand bath. 


Over the mouth of a common wind furnace, place 


one end of an iron plate, with a ledge round it, and 


under this plate the canal muſt run, by which the fur- 
nace communicates with its chimney ; the plate muſt 
then be filled with ſand or other dry matter, [4 placing 
the medicines to be digeſted in; the fire then being 
kindled, the heat will be different in different parts of 
the plate, and thus, as the things to be digeſted require 
more or leſs warmth, they may, at the fame time, be 


ſuited by one and the fame fire, for the heat of the ſand 


Sagen decreaſes as the plate on which it lays is ex- 
tended from the mouth of the furnace. | 
The veſlel containing the matter to be heated, hath 
its bottom and fides totally covered with the ſand, and 
there it is continued until the digeſtion is completed. 
Aſhes may be uſed in this bath, when a lefler heat is 


wanted, ſand for a greater, and iron filings for the 
reateſt, | 


BALNEUM MARLEA VEL. MARIS. The wa- 
ter or vapour bath; ſometimes it imports the heat of 
boiling water. | 

This is when the veſſel, containing the matter, to be 
treated, is placed in another that is full of water, un- 


der which a fire 1s put, that by this means the water 


tion; make the bowels lax if they are not already ſo; 
and conſider well whether the cold or hot bath is the 
propereſt means of removing the diſorder. | 

When diſorders, or their cauſes, are confined to 
the inward parts, ſo as to interfere with their functions, 
then the warm bath is the propereſt method of relief. 

The heat of the bath being regulated, (for weak] 
people faint in very warm ones) let the patient's 

body be well rubbed, that its power of abſorption may 
be increaſed, and it ſhould be well dried at leaſt, on 
returning out of the water, | 

In the morning faſting, and four hours after dinner, 

are proper times for bathing, and an hour at a time 1s 
the longeſt ſtay in the bath that ſhould be permitted. 

If after bathing a few times, the belly ſeems retract- 
ed, the patient will be benefited by continuing it; but 
if the hypochondres ſeem intlated, and uneaſineſs is 
complained of in the bowels, or if alternate heat and 
cold affect the patient, it muſt be omitted. 

The corpulent, thoſe with tenſe fibres, and thoſe 
with cold temperaments, are much benefited by the 
warm bath. | 

The ſenſations of the patient will beſt determine the 
neceſſary degree of heat to be uſed, that which pro- 
duces the moſt agreeable ones 1s the point to be abided 
by; but where much heat is moſt likely to be of uſe, 
it can be beſt ſupported by the patient, if a ſmall 
quantity of petroleum barbadenſe is added to the wa- 
ter. 

Cancers have been much relieved by baths, and more 
benefit may perhaps be obtained by this method of cure 
than by any other; for the glands are the moſt abſor- 
bent parts, and by this method medicines come directly 


| 


becoming hot, may, in its turn, heat the matter to be 
digeſted, When a greater heat than that of boiling 
water is not required, this method of digeſtion is pre- 
ferable to that by the ſand bath, becauſe the heat can- 
not exceed at any time that which is required. 
 BALNEUM SICCUM, i. e. Balneun arenæ. 
BALNEUM V APORIS. A vapour bath. This 
is properly when the veſſel containing the matter to be 
digeſted is expoſed only to the {team that ariſes from boil- 
ing water. | | | | 5 
BALSAMATIO. The embalming of dead bodies. 
BALSAMEA. Balm of Gilead fir. See ABIEs. 
BALSAMELAON, i. e. Balm of Gilead. | 
BALSAMELLA, 1. e. Balſamina. | 
BALSAMI OLEUM. The balm of Gilead. 
BALSAMICA. Balſamics. Balfamica is a Latin 
word which ſignifies mitigating. The term balſamic is a 
very lax one; it includes medicines of very different qua- 
lities, as emollients, detergents, reſtoratives, &c. but in 
medicines of all theſe kinds there ſeems to be this requi- 
ſite in them, viz. that they be ſoft, yielding and adheſive, 
alſo that by their ſmallneſs they have a ready diſpoſition to 
motion. Medicines of this tribe are generally required 
for complaints whoſe ſeat is in the viſcera, and as they can- 
not be conveyed there but by the common road of the 
circulation, it follows that no great effects can be expected 
from them but by their long continuation. Hoffman calls 
thoſe medicines by the name of balſamics which are hot 


and acrid, alſo the natural balſams, gums, &c. by which 
the vital heat is increaſed. : 
BALSAMIFERA, i. e. Balſ. Peruv. 
BALSAMIFERA [AR BOR BRASLILIENSIS J. The bal- 
ſam capivi tree. 


BALSAMIFERA ARBOR INDICI. The Peruvian 
balſam tree. | 


to the part, whereas by the ſtomach they undergo ſome 
change before they arrive at their proper ſeat of action. 
Probably ſcirrhous tumours, tophs, nodes, &c. would 
be beſt attacked in their beginning this way. | 

Warm bathing 1s generally forbid in thoſe diſorders | 
which impair the underſtanding, which affect the head 
with 8 and pain, in which the lungs are im- 
paired or troubled, when inflammation 1s an attendant, 


ſymptom, when a flying gout or rheumatiſm is alſo 


BALSAMINA, 1. e. Momordica. 

BALSAMITA, called alſo balſamum mas, coſtus hor- 
torum, mentha ſaracenica officinarum Germaniæ, mentha 
hortenſis corymbifera, tanacetum hortenſe foliis & odore 
menthz, ageratum latifolium ferratum, coſtmary and 
alecoſt. The leaves have an agreeable odour, reſcmbling 
that of a mixture of mint and maudlin ; to the taſte they 


are bitteriſh and aromatic; but they are not in uſe. In 


I diſtil 


B AN 


rit of wine extracts all their virtue by infuſion. 

The ageratum is a good ſubſtitute for this plant. 

BALSAMITA LUTEA. A ſpecies of perſicaria: 

BALSAMITA MINOR, i. e. Ageratum. 

BALSAMITA MAJOR, i. e. Balſamita. | 

BALSAMUM, called alſo balſamum genuinum anti- 
quorum, balſamelzon, balſ. gileadenſis, Aſiaticæ, Judai- 
cum, e Meccha, & Alpini; oleum balſami, Xylobalſa- 
mum, opobalſamum, and the balm of Gilead. 

The balm of Gilead is a reſinous juice, obtained from 
an evergreen tree or ſnrub, ſaid to grow in Syria and A- 
rabia; the beſt ſort, which naturally exudes from the plant, 
is ſcarcely known in Europe. Proſper Alpinus ſays that 
it is at firſt turbid and whitiſh, of a ſtrong pungent ſmell, 
like that of turpentine, but much ſweeter and more fra- 
grant, of a bitter acrid aſtringent taſte ; on being kept it 
becomes thin, limpid, light, greeniſh, and then of a 


golden yellow ; after which it 1s thick like turpentine, 


and loſes much of its fragrance; ſome compare its ſmell 
to that of citrons, others to a mixture of roſemary and 
ſage flowers. | 

It does not ſeem to excel any other of the balſams ex- 
cept in its fragrance ; all the balſams agree in their gene- 
ral qualities,. differing only in the degrees of warmth, 
pungency, and gratefulneſs. The balm of Gilead is a 
warm, ſtimulating, expectoräting, detergent, diuretic, 
cordial, and nervine medicine, its diuretic quality is 
greatly encreaſed by the addition of a fixt alcaline ſalt. 

The Canadian balm of Gilead fir affords a balſam that 
is often impoſed for the genuine ſort. If the true balſam 
is dropped into water (when thin) it ſpreads itſelf on the 
ſurface, imparting to the water much of its taſte and ſmell, 
and the groſſer part remaining at the top is thick enough 
to be taken up with a needle; this is reckoned a mark of 
its being genuine. If pure balſam is dropped on a woollen 
cloth, it may be waſhed off without leaving the leaſt ſtain 
or mark, but the adulterated ſticks to the place. The 
pure coagulates with milk, but the adulterated will not. 

This balſam is made into draughts by mixing it as fol- 


lows: | 
R Balſam. Gileadenf, 3i. 
Pulv. gum. arabic D i. 
Gradatim adde aq. puræ J iſs. 


| Aq. cinnam. fort. 3 ĩi. f. hauſt. 
BALUX. A name for the ſand of ſome rivers which 
1s mixed with gold. | 


BAMBALIO. A man that ſtammers or liſps. 

BAMBAX. Cotton. 

BAMIA MOSCHATA, i. e. Abelmoſch. 

BAMBU, i. e. Arundo Tabaxifera. 

BAMIA, 1. e. Alcea Indica. 

BAMMA, i. e. Embamma. 

BAN. The Egyptian plant called calaf. 

BAN ARBOR. The coffee - tree. : 

BANANA, i. e. Muſa. 

BANANA, called alſo ficoides ſeu ficus Indica, muſa 
fructu cucumerino breviori, ſenoriæ, pacceira, bacoba, 
and the banana tree. It grows in America: its fruit is 
_ diuretic, heating, and nouriſhing. | 

BANANIERA. A name of the ficus Indica. | 

BANDURA, called alſo planta mirabilis diſtillatoria. 
Its ſeeds and ſeed- veſſels are like thoſe of gentian; but it 


is moſt remarkable for a foliacious ſheath about a foot | 


long, and as thick as a man's arm; it hangs by a leaf, and 
is half full of a ſweet potable liquor. The root is aſtrin- 
gent, the liquor in the ſheath is cooling, it grows not far 
from Columbo in moiſt ſhady woods. Rai: Hit. 
BANGUE, called alſo bangue canabi ſimile, cannabis 


Indica trifoliata, bangue indorum ; cannabis peregrina, 


altbææ foliis cannabinis, kalengi-cansjava, tſyeru-cansjava. 

It reſembles hemp in its ſtalk, the rind of the ſtalk, and 
the leaves; but its medicinal qualities differ very much. 
The ſeeds and leaves are res and ſtrangely affect the 


imagination, It grows in Indoſtan and other parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies. | 


BANGUE. See HvosciAMus. 
BANICA. See PAsTINACA, 
BANILIA, i. e. Vanilla. 

* BANILAS, i. e. Vanilla. 


— 


diſtillation water elevates their flavour ; and reQtified ſpi- | 


ſmell, mentioned by Agricola. 


BAR 


BANISTERA. Miller takes notice of five ſpecies» 
all natives of the warmer parts of America. Three forts 
grow in Jamaica, the other two in the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 
dies. They grow in woods, and run up adjacent trees to 
the height of ten or twelve feet. Father Plumier and Sir 
Hans Sloane called them maple ; but the flower, and in- 
deed all the plant except its ſeed, being ſo very different, 
Dr. Houſtoun named them baniſteria. 

BAOBAB. This tree is the largeſt production of the 
whole vegetable kingdom. The trunk is not above twelve 
or fiſteen feet high, but from 65 to 78 feet round. The 
loweſt branches extend almoſt horizontally, and as they 
are about 60 feet in length, their own .weight bends their 
extremities to the ground, and thus form an hemiſpheri- 


cal maſs of verdure of about 120 or 130 feet diameter. 


The roots extend as far as the branches. That in the 
middle forms a pivot, which penetrates a great way into 
the earth, the reſt ſpread near the ſurface thereof. 

The flowers are in proportion to the ſize of the tree; 
and are followed by an oblong fruit pointed at both ends, 
about 10 inches long, 5 or 6 broad, covered with a kind 
of greeniſh down, under which is a ligneous rind, hard 
and almoſt black, marked with riys which divide it 
lengthways into ſides. This fruit hangs to the tree by a 
pedicle two feet long and an inch diameter. It contains a 
whitiſh ſpongey juicy ſubſtance, of an acid taſte, and ſeeds 
of a brown colour and the ſhape of a kidney-bean. The 
pulp that ſurrounds theſe ſeeds is powdered when dry, 
and brought into Europe from the Levant under the name 


of terra ſigillata lemnia. It grows moſtly in the weſt coaſt 


of Africa from the Niger to the kingdom of Belin. 

The bark of this tree is called lalo; the negroes dry it 
in the ſhade, then powder and keep it in little cotton bags, 
and put two or three pinches into their food ; it cools them 
and promotes perſpiration. | | 

The mucilage obtained from this bark is a powerful re- 
medy againſt the epidemic fevers of the country that pro- 
duces theſe trees; ſo is a decoction of the dried leaves. 
The freſh fruit is as uſeful as the leaves for the ſame pur- 
poſes. | | 
Proſper Alpinus, in his de Plantis Ægypt. deſcribes a 
fruit under the name of baobab, which is of the ſize of a 
lemon, and reſembles a gourd in its ſubſtance, of a grate- 
fully acid taſte, with black ſeeds in it, and a pulp of a red 
colour. And from its reſemblance to this fruit, a ſtone 
which he mentions is called the baobab ſtone. 8 

BAPTISTRUM FLORE LUTEO SILIQUA GLA- 


| BRA ARTICULATA. A ſpecies of raphaniſtrum.. 


BAPTICA [Coccus]. Kermes berries. 
BAPTISECULA. The leſſer blue - bottle or corn- 
flower. | | ; 

BAPTUS. A bituminous ſoft foſſil of an agreeable 


_ BARACH [Panis]. Rulandus explains it by nitrum 


| falis. 


BARAMETZ. See AcNus SCYTHICUS. | 

BARAS. In M. A. Severinus it is the ſame as alphus 
or lence. 0) 

BARBA. 80 
called. 

BARBA. See BaRBus. | 

BARBA ARONIS, i. e. Arum. 

BARBA CA PR, 1. e. Ulmaria. 

BARBA HIRCI, 1. e. Tragopogon. 
BARBA JOVIS. The filver buſh. 

Miller mentions nine ſpecies of it; but it is of no 
known medical uſe. Rai: Hit. 

The barba Jovis of Pliny 1s a ſpecies of ſumach. 

Barba Jovis is a name of the ſempervivum majus. 

BARBADENSTS [ Aqua ]. Barbadoes water. See 
CITREUuÄ dx. | | | 

BARBAREA, called alſo herba ſanctæ barbaræ, 
naſturtium hybernum, pſcudobunias, eruca lutea la- 
tifolia, ſiſymbrium, carperitaria, winter ereſſes, gar- 
den rocket, rocket gentle. This plant reſembles the 


the four leſſer claws of the popylus are 


muſtard plant, but is diſtinguiſhed by the ſmoothneſs 


of its leaves, and its diſagreeable ſmell, Its qualities 
are ſimilar to thoſe of creſſes. It is a native of Swit- 


zerland, but cultivated in our gardens, 


The wild rocket, called eruca ſilveſtris, hath leaves 
| p like 


BAR 


like thoſe of dandelion, the flowers are yellow. 
grows on old walls, and amongft rubbiſh, 

Both the kinds of rocket are acrid to the taſte, but 
the wild is the moſt ſo. „ 

The active matter of the leaves is extracted by ex- 

reſſion; by infuſion in boiling water; and by digeſtion 
in rectified ſpirit; by diſtillation in water a pungent 
yellow oil is obtained; drying the herb, and making 
an extract, deſtroys the diſagreeable ſmell and pun- 
gency of the herb. The pungency of the ſeeds is leſs 
volatile, they are of ſimilar qualities to thoſe of muſ- 
tard, but not ſo ſtrong. | 

BARBAREA. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſiſym- 
brium. | 

BARBARIA. Rhubarb: : | 

BARBAROSSA [Pi1L}. Barbaroſſa's pill. It was 
compoſed of quickſilver, rhubarb, diagridium, muſk, 
amber, &c. and was the firſt internal mercurial me- 
dicine which obtained any real credit. 

 BARBARUM. The name of a plaiſter in Seribo- 
nius Largus. 

BARBEL. See BARBus. 5 

B ARBO. See BARBUs. 

B ARBO TA. The Barbut. A ſmall river fiſh, 
with a very large head. It is 8 about ſix inches 
long, it lives on mud and ſlime, is found in the river 
which runs by Tamworth, in Warwickſhire. The 
row, as well as that of the eel pout, operates both up- 
wards and downwards. 

BARBULAE. They are the half florets of com- 

ound flowers. ; 3 

BARBUS, called alſo barba, barbo, myſtus fluvi- 
atilis, and barbel. Itis a fiſh of an oblong form, and 
a middle fize, beſet with large tender ſcales, and found 
in pure running waters. There are two ſorts, one 1s 
bearded, the other not. They breed three times in a 

ear. 

: BARBYROUSA. A ſpecies of hog met with in 
ſome of the Eaſt India ifles, particularly that called 
Bouro, EE | 
BARDANA. Burdock. It grows on highwa 
ſides, and is ſufficiently known by the burs which Rick 
to the cloaths. 

BARDANA MAJOR, called alſo lappa major, 
perſonata arcium dioſcoridis, Britannica, clot-bur, 
or great bur-dock. The roots have very little ſmell, 
but a ſweetiſh taſte, with a light bitteriſhneſs and 
roughneſs. Boiled in water they impart a browniſh 
colour, and a ſoft vapid kind of taſte, Extracts, how- 
ever made, are as inſipid as the root. They are chief- 
ly commended as diuretic and antiſcorbutic; but are 
alſo uſed againſt rheumatiſms, the lues venerea, and 
in all caſes in common in which China and ſarſaparilla 
roots are uſed, for it reſembles them in all their ſenſi- 
ble qualities. | 

The leaves are bitter, and more faline than the 
roots, and have none of their ſweetneſs. The ſeeds 
are bitter, and ſlightly aromatic. A dram of them 1s 
a doſe as a diuretic ; but the prickly matter on their 
ſurface muſt be well removed before adminiſtering 
them. The beſt method of uſing this plant as a medi- 
cine is in the form of a decoction, in which the root 
only is boiled, e. g. | | 


Decoftum Bardanæ Rad. The Decoction of Burdack Root. 


R Rad. Bardan. 3 ii. aq. puræ h iii. coq. ad con- 
ſumpt. # i. & adde tart. vitriolat. z ii. | 
Of this a pint ſhould be taken every day in ſcor- 
butic and rheumatic complaints, 

BARDANA MINOR, called alſo lappa minor, 
xanthium, the leſſer burdock, or louſe- bur. The 
ſtalk is juicy, the leaves oblong, and ſharp pointed, 
and of a yellowiſh green. The flowers are inconſide- 
rable, but the fruit is a rough capſule, containing a 
fingle ſeed. From this roughneſs of the fruit it is call- 
ed a burdock, though not in the leaſt allied to that 
plant. It grows in rich fat ſoils, and is found on ſome 
commons. Its juice is commended againſt ſcrophulous 
diſorders. 


! 


It 
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BARDANA ARCTICUM, called alſo lappa ma- 
jor montana, bardana montana, perſonata altera, per- 
ſonata montana, and woolly bella burdock. Its vir- 
wen are much the ſame with the other ſpecies of bur- 

ocks. 

BARI GLIA, or Barilla. 
fixed alkaline ſalt. . 

BARLERIA. A plant fo called from Jacobus 
Barelier, of Paris, a great bontaniſt. In Jamaica it is 
called ſnap-dragon. Miller mentions two ſpecies; 
but it is not noted for medicinal virtues. 

BARNACLE. A ſhell fiſh, that is found adhering 
to the planks of ſhips during long voyages. It is alto 
| 8 of a ſpecies of goole that is met with in Scot- 

And. ; 

BARNET WATER. It is of the purging kind, 
and of a fimilar quality to that of Epſom. See Aqua, 

BAROMET R, of Bec og, heavy, and werpoy, mea- 


Names of the mineral 


| ſure. An inſtrument for determining what the weight 


of the air is, or with which to obſerve the changes in 
the air; it is commonly called a weather glaſs, It is 
frequently called the Torricellian tube, from Torricelli 
its inventor. He confidered that a column of water 
of about thirty-three feet, was equal in weight to a 
column of air of the ſame bale ; and concluded, that 
a column of mercury, of about twenty-nine inches 
and a half, would likewiſe be equal to a column of 
air. He accordingly made the experiment, and the 
apparatus he then uſed is now the common baro- 
meter, | | | | 

The bore of the common ones that are hawked about 
for ſale is too ſmall. The glaſs tube ſhould be one third, 
or at the leaſt one-fourth of an inch in diameter, her- 
metically ſealed at one end, and open at the other ; 
the length ſhould be thirty-four inches: the mercury 
with which it is filled muſt be pure. Fill the tube 
quite full with this mercury; and having in readineſs 
a baſon with a flat bottom, and about two inches high, 
in which is alſo ſome mercury; invert the tube, and 

ut it in the baſon, ſtill holding your fingerunderneath 
it, till it is in the mercury of the baſon, then place it in a 
frame. On taking away your finger, the mercury in 
the tube will immediately ſubſide to about twenty- 
nine or thirty inches, according to the ſtate of the air, 
it being very rarely lower than twenty-eight, or higher 
than. thirty-one inches. If a ſcale of 5 inches be 
divided into tenths, and placed againſt the upper end 
of the tube, the inſtrument is compleat. 

The barometer may be applied to ſeveral uſes, as 
meaſuring the heights of mountains; for twelve thou- 
ſand and forty inches of air being equal to one inch of 
mercury near the ſurface of the earth, twelve hun- 
dred and four inches, or one hundred feet, muſt be 
equal to one-tenth of an inch of mercury. Conſe- 
quently, if a barometer be carried up any great emi- 
nence, the mercury will deſcend one-tenth of an inch 
for every one hundred feet that the barometer aſcends. 

But the great uſe of the barometer, is to predict the 
future ſtate of the weather for ſeveral hours, and ſome- 
times days 1 though not to a certainty, yet 
in many inſtances to a good degree of probability: in 
order to which obſerve, iſt, the riſing of the mercu- 
ry preſages ſair weather, and its falling wet. 2d, In 
very hot weather, the falling of the mercury foretels 
thunder. zd, In winter, its riſing portends froſt; and 
in a continued froſt, it foretels ſnow. 4th, When 
foul weather happens ſoon after the falling of the mer- 
cury, expect but little of it; and ſo on the contrary of 
weather. 5th, When the mercury continues to rife 
for ſome time before the foul weather is over, expect 
a continuance of fair weather to follow. 6th, In 
fair weather when the mercury continues to fall before 
rain comes, then expect a great deal of it, and pro- 
bably high winds. 7th, The unſettled motion of the 
mercury denotes changeable weather. 

It is not ſo much the height of the mercury that in- 
dicates the weather, as 1ts motion up and down; 
therefore to know whether the mercury is actually 
riſing or falling, obſerve the following: 1, If the 
ſurface of the mercury be convex, it 1s then riſing. 
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2d, If che ſurface be concave it is falling. 3d. If the 


ſurface is plain, or rather convex, it may be conſider- 
ed as ſtationary, _ | 
There are different forms of this inſtrument ; they 
have each their advantages and diſadvantages: but the 
common ſort is as good, if not better, than any other, 
BAROMET Z, i. e. Agnus Scythicus. 
BARONES. Small worms, called alſo nepones. 
BAROS. Gravity. Hippocrates uſes this word to 
expreſs by it an uneaſy weight in any part. 

AROS. An Indian name for that ſpecies of cam- 
phor, which is diſtilled from the roots of the true cin- 
namon tree. | 

BAROSCOPE. i. e. Barometer. | 
BARR. ICON. An abbreviation of Jacobus Bar- 
relierus Icones Plantarum per Galliam, Hiſpaniam, & 
Italiam, Obſervatarum. 
BARR. SPEC. INS. An abbreviation of Jacobus 
Barrelierus Specimen Inſectorum. | 
BARTHOLINIANA GLANDULE, i. e. ſub- 
inge 7H: | 
BAR YOCOCCALON. | A name for the ſtramo- 
num. | f 5 
BARYPHONIA, from 3az;, dull, and gon, the 
voice. A difficulty of ſpeaking. 05 
BARYPICRON. A name for the abſinthium lati- 
folium. | 5 
BASAAL. The name of an Indian tree growing 
about Cochin. It flowers and bears fruit once every 


year, from the firſt year of its bearing, to the fifteenth. 


A decoction of its leaves with ginger in water is uſed 
as a gargariſm againſt diſorders of the fauces. The ker- 
nels of the fruit kill worms. Naii Hit. 

BASALTES. A rough hard ſtone of the colour of 


iron. 


BASELL A. Climbing night-ſhade from Malabar. 


It hath an annual root, a purple climbin ſtalk, thick 
ſucculent leaves, and flowers that are in ſpikes. Mil- 


ler enumerates three ſpecies, but they are of no note 


in medicine. 

BASILARE [Os]. A name of the os cuneiforme. 
It is alſo a name of the os ſphenoides from its form- 
ing the middle of the baſis of the ſkull, The os ſa- 
crum is called by this name too. Fe ot 15 

BASIL ARIS ARTERIA. It is a branch of the 
vertebral artery, upon the apophyſis baſilaris of the 
os occipitis. It runs forward under the great tranſ- 
verſe protuberance of the medulla oblongata, to which 
it gives ramifications, as well as to the neighbouring 

arts of the medulla. ' Sometimes it divides into two 
branches from about the apophyſis baſilaris, which 
communicate with the poſterior branches of the two 
internal carotids, and are loſt in the poſterior lobe of 
the brain. | 

BASILEION. An epithet ſor a collyrium in - 


tius. | | | 
BASILIARIS APOPHYSIS. The great apophy- 
fis of the os occipitis. 5 | 
BASILICA NUX. The wall-nut, 
BASILICA VENA. See CEPHALICA. 2 
BASILICA VENA. The ancients termed the 
baſilic vein of the right arm, the vein of the liver [eng 
hepatica brachii]; and that of the left arm, the vein of 
the ſpleen | vena ſplenica brachii]. Sometimes the baſi- 
lica bach a double origin, by a branch of communi- 
cation with the trunk of the axillaris. It continues its 
courſe along the middle of the os humeri, between the 
muſcles and integuments; and having reached the in- 
ner condyle, and ſent off obliquely in the fold of the 


arm, the mediana baſilica, it runs along the ulna, be- 


tween the integuments and muſcles, a little towards 
the outſide, by the name of cubitalis externa: and, a 
little below it, ſends off another branch, which runs 
along the inſide of the fore- arm near the ulna; this 
branch may be called cubitalis interna. | 
BASILICON, [UnGUuEnTUM ], from Pang, 
royal. The royal ointment. It was fo called from 
its ſuppoſed kingly virtues. Quincy ſays that Meſſue 
was its inventor, but long before him Ætius deſcribed 
I2, > 
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it in his Tetrab. iv. Serm. iii. cap. xxi. The Lon- 
don college directs three ſorts to be made thus : 


Unguentum Baſilicum Flavum. Yellow Baſilicum. 


Take of olive oil a pint; yellow wax, yellow rofin, 
Burgundy pitch, of each a pound; of common tur- 
pentine three ounces. Melt the wax, roſin, and pitch, 
with the oil, over a gentle fire. Then take them off, 
add the turpentine, and ſtrain the mixture while it re- 
mains hot. | | 

It is commonly employed as a digeſtive on wounds 
and ulcers, it is as uſeful as the linim. Arcei (now 
called unguent, e gummi elemi.) If it is required to 


be a little warmer, a few drops of ol. tereb. com. ad- 


ded juſt when uſed will make it fo. It gives place to 
no medicine of its intention, and juſtly ſupercedes the 
uſe of all others of its kind. 


Unguentum Baſilicum Nigrum. Black Baſilicum, 


Take of olive oil a pint ; yellow wax, yellow roſin, 


and common pitch, of each nine ounces. Melt them 
all together, and ſtrain the mixiure while hot, ; 
This is alto called unguentum tetrapharmacum, It 


is not ſo uſeful as the yellow, becauſe it renders wounds 


foul, and produces fungous fleſh. 


Unguentum Baſilicum Firide. The Green Baſilicum. 


Take of yellow baſilicum eight ounces; of olive oil 
three ounces; of verdigreaſe finely powdered one 


ounce, Mix. 
It is detergent. 


BASILICUM. Baſil. It is a plant with ſquare | 


ſtalks, oval leaves ſet in pairs, and long ſpikes of la- 
biated flowers, whoſe upper-lip 1s divided into four 


parts, the lower entire, the cup hath alſo two lips, one 


cut into four ſections, the other into two. 

BASILICUM, called alſo ocimum vulgatius, her- 
ba regia ocimum medium citratum, Common, or 
citron baſil. 


Ocimum caryophyllatum, ocimum minimum. Small, 


or buſh baſil, with uncut leaves, 

Both theſe are natives of the Eaſtern countries, and 
ſown annually in our gardens for culinary uſes. The 
ſeeds, which rarely come to perfection in England, 
are brought from the South of France and Italy, They 
flower in June and July, and ſeed in Auguſt, 

Infuſions of the leaves are drank in catarrhous com- 


plaints and uterine diſeaſes, and to promote expecto- 


ration. They are ſucculent, ſlightly aromatic, have a 


mucilaginous taſte and ſtrong ſmell, which laſt it loſes 


partly in drying. The firſt ſort retembles the ſcent of 


lemons ; the ſecond that of cloves. Diſtilled in water 
they yield much oil, of a penetrating fragrance, ſimi- 


lar, but ſuperior to the oil of marjoram. 
Clinopodium majus, called alſo clinopodium acinos, 
and great wild bafil. mY 
Boerhaave enumerates nine ſpecies. It grows in 


hedges. Is an aſtringent and emenagogue. 


BASILICUS PULVIS. The royal powder. 

Various preſcriptions have been given for making 
this powder, moſt of which have ſcammony, cream of 
tartar, and other things, which increaſe the bulk of the 
medicine, without adding to its good qualities; and 
the following more ſimple method is obſerved to be 
both more agreeable and more uſeful. Fane 

K Calomel pp. 3 ii. pulv. rhab. * is. — jalap 3 x. M. 

This is a convenient purge for gouty and rheumatic 
people, for whom it is beſt made in pills,. and to be 
taken at bed-time. It is alſo one of the beſt purges for 
groſs bodied children, who are ſubject to breed worms, 
and have large bellies; for though the ingredients are 
efficacious, its operation will be mild and ſaſe enough. 
It clears the bowels of flime, and diſcharges thoſe 


humours that obſtruct the meſenteric glands, and in a 


great meaſure the lacteals themfelves, which is often 
the caſe in children, and is attended with an hard belly 
a ſtinking breath, PRs fevers, and a decay of 
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ſtrength in the lower parts. Thoſe ſlight intermittents 
which ſuch children are ſubje& to, will much ſooner 
be cured by ſuch a purge than by the bark; for theſe 
purges reach, and carry off the cauſe, but the bark 
pens it up; and by curing one, while ſuch reſtriction 
continues, gives, room for a return with much greater 
ravation. 8 ; 
he doſe for children is from ten grains to fifteen; 
for adults from fifteen grains to two ſcruples. 

BASILIDION. A cerate deſcribed by Galen, and 
uſed for the itch, _ 

BASILIS. A collyrium mentioned by Galen. 

BASILISCUS. The bafiliſk, Called alſo a cocka- 
trice, and regulus, or little king, becauſe of a white 
ſpot on its head, ſuppoſed to be like a crown. It is 
one of the moſt poiſonous kinds of ſerpents. 

Bafilifcus, in chymiſtry, is alſo the philoſophical 
ſublimate mercury. i. | 

Bafilicus is the name of ſome kinds of ſtones, and, a- 
mong the reſt, a name for the philoſopher's ſtone, 

BASIOGLOSSI. The name of two muſcles that 
depreſs the tongue. See CER ATOGLossVs, or Hyo- 
GLOSSUS. | 

BASIOGLOSSUS. See BasroGLOss1. 

BASIO-PHARY NGZ2I. See HYoPHARYNGAL. 

BASIS, from gairo, to go. The ſupport of any 
thing upon which it ſtands or goes. 

The broad part of the heart is called its baſis, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the apex or point. 

In pharmacy by baſis is meant, that ingredient on 
which the moſt ſtreſs is laid for anſwering the inten- 
tion of any compound medicine, 

BASSI COLICA. The name of a medicine in 
Scribonius Largus, compounded of aromatics an 
honey. | 

BAT, an abbreviation of Batavia. 

BATATAS, 1. e. Battatas. 

BATAVIS. A ſpecies of privet. 

BATCIA. A name of the paſtinaca ſylveſtris. 

BATEMAN's DROPS, called alſo his pectoral 
drops. | 

hey are the anodyne balſam, made with a weaker 
ſpirit, ſo that a larger doſe can be taken; and theſe 
drops are alſo tinctured with aniſeed. oy 

ATHMIS. A ſeat, baſis, or foundation. 

Hippocrates and Galen uſe it to expreſs a finus or 
cavity of a bone, which receives the protuberance of 
another at the joints, particularly thoſe at the articu- 
lation of the humerus and ulna. | 5 

BATHONIA, e Called alſo aquæ ſolis, 
aquæ badiza, and Bath water.. 

Dr. Cheyne accounts for the heat of this water as 
follows. It is accounted for by the common experi- 
ment of mixing filings of iron, and the powder of ſul- 
phur, then working them into a paſte with water, and 


putting them into a cellar, under a cock which drops 


water gradually and flowly, the paſte will ferment ſo, 
that the water running from it ſhall be of the ſame 
heat and virtue with the Bath waters, though not ſo 


It is from the combination of ſulphur, iron, and 
ſea ſalt, that the Bath water is ſo uſeful wherever the 
vitl heat requires an increaſe ; nothing but iron can 
make ſuch a ſpeedy improvement as this water does in 
decayed e ee and it is the ſoapineſs of it, 
from the union of its ſulphur and iron, that relaxes 
ſo as to giye vent to gouty, and other matters, by 
8 8 POS . 

he ſeaſon for drinking the Bath waters is whenever 
they are wanted; for there is little or no ſenſible diffe- 
rence in them at any time compared with another. 
Some who have drank them for ſome time, leave them 
off for a month in the hotteſt weather, but cold con- 
ſtitutions need not, for they find them rather better then. 
With ſome perſons cold weather ſuits the beſt with 
their drinking it, eſpecially when the ſeaſon is dry, 
and in clear froſt it is the beſt of all. 
More than two pints in a day can never be required, 


which may be drank at three or four times, a few 


hours intervening betwixt each portion; and in ſuch 
chronical diſeaſes as require preparations of iron, the 
artificial ones may at the ſame time be uſed. 

In all internal diſorders, where iron and ſulphur are 
preſcribed, the internal uſe of this water is effectual; 
and by bathing only in it, much relief is obtained 
from fixed or wandering pains, ſtiffneſs of the joints, 
contractions of the tendons, waſting of the limbs, pal- 
ſies, rheumatiſms, &c. | 

By the experiments of Dr. Prieſtly and ſome others, 


it remains beyond a doubt, that to the quantity of 


fixed air contained in mineral waters, is owing the 
whole virtue of ſome, and a principal one of them all. 
And ſuch is the tenuity of the ſulphur and iron in 
theſe waters from their perfect ſolvend the fixed air 
therein, that the niceſt ſealed cork cannot long retain 
the medical parts, they ſhould therefore be drank on 
the ſpot. | SPOT 45 
The four principal waters in England that poſſeſs 
any remarkable heat, are thoſe of Bath, Buxton, 
Briſtol, and Matlock. The firſt of which raiſes Fa- 
renheit's thermometer from about one hundred to 
one hundred and twelve ; the ſecond to about eighty ; 
the third to ſeventy-ſix; and the laſt to ſixty-fix or 
ſixty-eight. | | 
See AqUAE SULPHUREAE ; Dr. Cheyne's account 
2 the Bath waters; and Dr. Falconer's eſſay on the 
ame. 

BATHRON. The ſeat or ſupport. It is alſo the 
ſcamnum Hippocratis, an inſtrument invented for the 
extenſion of fractured limbs. Oribaſius and Scultetus 
both deſcribe it. | | 

BATHYPICRON. A name of the abſinthium lati- 
folium. | | : | 

BATHYS. A ſort of cheeſe formerly uſed in Rome. 

BATIA. A retort. 6 

BATICULA. The greater ſamphire, 

BATINON MORON. The raſpberry 

BATIS. A name of the crithmum, of the baticula, 
and of the fiſh called thornback. 
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BATRACHUS. An inflammatory tumour which riſes 
under the tongue, eſpecially of children. Ætius ſays it is 
a tumour under the tongue, eſpecially in the veins. See 
RANULA. | 
BATTATAS, called alſo battata Virginiana, ſolanum 
tuberoſum eſculentum, papas vel pappus Americanum, 
vel Peruvianum. The common or Virginian potatoes. 
They were firſt brought into Europe by Sir Francis 
Drake in 1486. He then brought home the famous ma- 
thematician Mr. Thomas Heriot, who was ſent to Virgi- 
nia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, to explore the productions of 
the country, who brought thefe roots with him. He gave 
them to Gerard the botaniſt, who firſt planted them in- 
| Lendon ; 


burn.“ 

Dr. Cheyne further obſerves, that the Bath water's 
heat is owing to a principle in itſelf, as is evident from 
its retaining its heat longer than any other water heat- 

ed to the ſame degree: that the ſulphur in the Bath 
water is evident to the ſenſes, for it 1s colleQed from 
the ſurfaces of the bath; and iron is manifeſtly in it, as 
appears from the blue tincture which it ſtrikes when 
mixed with an infuſion of galls; and by analyſis ſea 
ſalt is found in it. | ; | 

Moſt hot waters ſeem chiefly to conſiſt of ſulphur 
and iron, and to differ only as he ſulphur or the iron 
predominates ; where the \ Furkna Wr; abounds, they 
are hotter, more nauſeous, and purgative. 


j pleaſant, nor ſo well fitted for human bodies.” Theſe [| BATITURA, i. e. Battitura, 
| k are the only two natural bodies known, which, meet- | BATOS. A bramble or briar, . 
Wi ing with each other, will produce heat in water with- | BATRACHIOIDES. A fort of geranium reſembling 
| out artificial fires. Tournefort obſerves, ** that the | the ranunculus. 
1 filings of iron will grow warm by ſteeping in common | BATRACHITES. Toad-ſtones. 
| water, but much more ſo in ſea-water; and if pow- | BATRACHIUM. Crowfoot, crane's-bill. See Ger a- 
0 dered ſulphur is added thereto, the mixture will | num. : 
| 
| 
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London; and ſent them to Cluſius, in Holland, who allo | 


planted them in Burguncy ; and he ſent them to Italy, as 
appears from the works of theſe, and ſeveral other authors. 
It was from this introduQtion into Europe that ſo many 
writers ſay they were natives of Virginia; but the truth is, 
they will not grow there without ſkilful culture. T hey 
are natives of Peru, 


Potatoes are a ſpecies of ſolanum, -and though with us 
they require a ſunny expoſure, yet in the hot countries 


where they are native, thoſe that grow on the ſurface of 
the ground, or under too thin a covering of earth, are ſo 
ſtrong of the poiſonous quality of night- ſhade, that the 
Logs will not taſte them, . 

The light mealy ones are the beſt, and, by proper ma- 
nagement, 2 wholeſome nouriſhing bread might be made 
of them. Their uſe, as at preſent, is both profitable and 
ſalutary. More brandy may be obtained from an acre of 
potatoes, than from an. acre of barley. They alſo afford 
much ſtarch. ALE 

The varieties of potatoes are numerous, and may yet 
be encreaſed from the ſeed contained in the apples. The 
potatoe itſelf is not properly the root of the plant, but ra- 
ther an under ground fruit, produced upon a conhned 
branch. The real roots do not produce potatoes, they 
only ſerve the purpoſe of drawing nouriſhment from 
tae ſoil, as the leaves above extract it from the atmoiphere. 
The potatoc below, and the apple above, are in fact the 
ſame, but living in different elements, they aſſume diſle- 
rent appearances. The one ſeems to be intended for the 
preſervation of the ſpecies, the other for the food of ani- 
mals. Such is the increaſe of this vegetable, that from 
one large potatoe, which was cut into nine pieces, cight 
one and eight pounds, of good ſizeable ones, hath been 
produced. | 

Potatoes produced from ſets, after 2 number of years 
are found to decreaſe in bearing; for which reaſon they 
ſhould be brought back every tourteen years to their ori- 
ginal. It is after this period, that thoſe produced from 
the ſeeds themſelves decline. . Eb 
In Sweden, the leaves of the potatoe plants are manu- 
factured for ſmoaking inſtead of tobacco. | 
See on this article many remarks, both curious and pro- 
fitable, in the Georgical Eflays. 

BATTATAS HISPANICA, alſo called amotes, In- 
dica camotes, batatas occident. Indiæ, convolvulus Indicus, 
Indicus orientalis inhamæ, ſiſarum Peruvianorum, jetica 
Braſilientibus, kappa-kelengu, and the Spaniſh potatoes. 

BATTATAS CANADENSIS, alſo called flos ſolis 
pyramidalis, heliotropium Indicum, adenes Canadenſis, 
corona ſalis, helianthemum Indic. tuber. Helenium In- 
dicum, chryſanthemum Indicum, Americanum tubero- 


ſum, aſter Pervanus tuberoſus, flos Farneſianus. Jeruſa- | 


lem artichokes. ; | 

Both theſe kinds of potatoes are of qualities ſimilar to 
the common ſort. 

BATTATA PEREGRINA, called alſo cacamotic 
flanoquiloni. The cathartic potatoe. They grow ſpon- 
taneouſly in the warmer parts of America. Their taſte is 
very agreeable, and if about two ounces of them are eaten 


at bed-time, they gently move the belly in the next 
morni 


flower. 
B ATTITURA. The ſquamous ſcales of metals which 
fly off whilſt under the hammer. | | 
BAUDA. A veſſel for diſtillation is thus named. 
B. P. Anabbreviation for Caſpari Bauhini pinax theatri 
botanici, five index in Theophraſti, Dioſcorides, Plinii, & 
botanicorum, qui a ſeculo ſcripſerunt opera. | 
B. THEAT. An abbreviation of C. Bauhini theatri 
botanici. , | 
BAUHINTA. Mountain ebony. Father Plumier gave 
it this name in honour of John and Caſpar Bauhine. Mil- 
ler enumerates ſeven ſpecies. SL I 
BAURAC. A name for the mineral fixt alkaline ſalt. 
It is the Arabic name for nitre, or for any falt ; and hence 
it is that borax took its name, which is alſo thus called. 
BAXANA. A tree in an iſland near Ormuz, the 
ſmalleſt quantity of whoſe fruit is ſaid to ſuffocate the per- 


ng. | | + oe 
"BAFTISECULA. The lefler blue-bottle, or com- 


ſon who taſtes it, and the ſame effect is faid to be the con- | milk thiſtle, It is alſo a reddiſh green, 


BED 


ſequence of continuing under its ſhade ; yet the root; leaves, 
and fruit of the ſame are antidotes to poiſon in other coun- 
tries. It js alſo called Rabuxit. Raii Hift. | 
BAZ CHER. A Perſian word for antidote. : 
BDELLA. A horſe- leech. Dioſcorides uſes this 
word to expreſs a varicoſe vein. _ 
 BDELLERUM. A horſe-lecch, | 12 
BDELLIUM, called alſo madelcon; bolchus, and by 
the Arabians mokel. | | 
BDELLIUM, is a gummy reſinous juice, produced by 
a tree in the Eaſt Indies; of which we hive no ſatisfacto- 
ry account. It is brought into Europe both from the Eaft 
Indies and Arabia. It is in pieces of different ſizes and 
lgures, externally of a dark reddiſh brown, ſomewhat 
like myrrh ; internally it is clear, and not unlike to glue; 
to the taſte it is ſlightly bitteriſh and pungent; its odour 
is very agreeable. If held in the mouth it ſoon becomes 
ſoft and tenacious, ticking to the teeth. Laid on a red 
hot iron it readily catches flame, and burns with a crack- 
ling noiſe, and; in proportion to its goodneſs, ir is more 
or leſs fragrant. | | 
Near half of its ſubſtance diflolves either in water or in 
ſpirit of wine; but the tincture made with ſpirit is ſome- 
what ſtronger, and by much more agreeable. Vinegar; 
or verjuice, diſſolves it wholly. 
The ſimple gum is a better medicine than any prepa- 
ration flom it. It is one of the weakeſt of the deobſtruent 
gums, but it is uſed as a pectoral and an emenagogue. 
BECABUNGA, called alſo anagallis aquatica, berula, 
layer germanicum, veronica aquatica, water purpey, watet 
pimpernel, and hrook lime. 47 
it is a low creeping plant, with round, thick, ſmooth, 
reddiſh ſtalks, naked and procumbent at bottom, erect at 
the top, cloathed with firm, round, juicy leaves, of a dark 
ſhining green colour, lightly indented about the edges, 
and ſet in pairs about the joints; from the boſons of the 
leaves ariſe naked footſtalks, bearing ſpikes of blue flowers, 
deeply cut into four ſegments, and fol owed by flattiſh 
ſeed veſſels. It is found in rivulets and ditches, and 
flowers in June. | | 
It is a good antiſcorbutic, and in a leſſer degree it poſ- 
ſeſſes the virtues of the cochlearia and naſturtium. It 


| hath not the volatility of the cochlearia, nor is it pungent 


to the taſte, but rather ſubſaline and bitteriſh, than acrid. 

It acts without irritation or pungency, and ſhould be 

eaten plentifully as food, if benefit is expected from it. 
BECASSINE. The woodcock. | 
BECHICA, from ene, a cough. Any medicine de- 


ſigned to relieve a cough. It is of the ſame import as the 
word pectoral. | ; 


Trochiſci Bechici Albi, White Peetaral Troches. 


The London college directs them to be made thus i 
Take of double refined ſugar a pound arid a half, of ſtarch 
an ounce and a half, of liquorice fix drams, of Floren- 
tine orris half an ounce. All the ingredients being re- 


duced to powder, with the mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
form troches. | 5 


Trochiſci Bechici Nigri. Blatk Pectoral Troches. 


Take the extract of liquorice, double refined fiigat, of 
each ten ounces z of gum dragant, half a pound, By 
moiſtening with water make troches. | | 


Thus the London college alſo ditects theſe to b 
but Rhazes was their 3 FE ada oa 


I bey are calculated, by letting them gradually diffolve 
in the mouth, to ſoften acrid humours, and ſo abate 
tickling coughs. | | 
BECHITA. Expectorating medicines. 
BECHION, or) 
BECHIUM, c i. e. Tuſſilago. 


BECUIBA NUX. It is as large as a nutmeg, of 8 
browniſh colour, with an oily kernel, in a woody brittle . 
huſk. A balſam is drawn from it, which is eſteemed in 
8 It is brought from Braſil. | 
A. An Arabian name for a ſpecies of thiſtle. 
BEDEGUAR. An Arabian name for Ex ſmall Spaniſh 
ſpongy, hairy ex- 
creſcence, 
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ereſtenice, made by ſmall ichneumon flies on the ſtalks of | Its leaves and flowers looſen the belly, are commended in 


the briar, or the dop-roſe buſh. diſorders that ariſe from drinking cold liquor while the 
BEENEL. An evergreen ſhrub in Malabar. | body was hot. The leaves are lightly acrid, the roots 
BEESHA. A ſpecies of bambu. rather more ſo. They have a ſubtle penetrating pungency, 
' BYETLA.. See BEETLE, that is not hot nor fiery, but like the contrayerva. It pre- 


BEGMA, from BU, # cough. Hippocrates by this | ſerves this pungent matter when dried, and an extract 


word means, both a'cough and the ſpit brought up with it. | made with water, or with ſpirit, retains the greateſt part 


BEGUILL. A fruit about the ſize of an apple, with | of its virtues. It is an excellent antiſcorbutic. 


a rough anq knotty rind, incloſing a pulp like a ftraw- | BELLIS MAJOR, alſo called conſolida media Lobelii, 
berry. Kati Hit. bellidioides, bellis ſylveſtris, caule folioſo major, leucan- 


BEHEM, or Behemen. Been, and ben, are errone- | themum vulgare, bupthalmum majus, oculus bovis, ox- 


ouſly made to be homonymous with balanus myrepſica. | eye, maudlin wort, or great or ox-eye daiſy. It is a plant 


The name of this root in Arabic, is behem, or albehem. with oblong, narrow, deeply indented leaves, joined cloſe 
The behem is of two kinds, the white and the red. to the ſtalks, which are pentagonal, hairy, branched, and 


The Greeks uſe the term hermodactyls for behem ; both | bear on the tops pretty large ſolitary flowers, compoſed of 


of which they deſcribe as the ſame, and as being of two | white petala, ſet round a yellow diſk. It is perennial, 
ſorts, viz. the white and the red. grows wild in corn- fields, and in dry nene PI 


I he glanz unguentaria is the Arabian ben. | It flowers in May and June. EEE 


BEHEN ALBUM, called alſo jacea orientalis patula, | The leaves have been in eſteem as diuretic and anti- 
behmen abiad arabum, raphonticoides lutea, and the true | ethrourie. 3 
white ben, been, or behen of the ancients. — BELLIS. A name of ſome ſpecies of fantolina. 
BEHEN ALBUM VULEG. called alfo lychnis ſylveſ-| BELLIS CERULEA. French daiſy. 
tris, papaver ſpumeum, vulg. muſcipula pratenſis veſica- BELLIS LUTEA FOLIIS PROFUNDE. A 1 


ria, ſpatling poppy, bladder campion, or white ben. of chryſantbemum. 
BEHEN RUBRUM LIMONIUM, or Limonium| BELLIS LUTEA FOLIS SUBROTUNDIS. A 


Majus. Sea lavender, or red behen. ſpecies of chryſanthemum. 


'I'wo roots, viz. the red and the white ben are talked] BELLIS MAJOR RAMOSA UMBELLIFERA A- 
of by the ancients. The white is a long, flender, white MERICANA. A ſpecies of leucanthemum. 


root, of an aromatic ſmell, and ſharp tale; it is hard, | BELLIS MONTANA FRU TESCENS ACRIS. 
but does not keep well. It comes from the Eaſt, and is | Pellitory of Spain. 


ſpecies of jacea with ye low flowers. The red is a thicker | BELLOCULUS. A fort of precious tone reſembling 
root, it alſo is brought from the Eaſt. It is cut in flices, | the eye, hence ſuppoſed to be good againſt” diſorders 


and taliæs acrid but the root of the white lychnis is uſed | thereof. 
for one, and the root of the fea lavender is uſed for the BELLON. So the colic is called when produced by 


other. This fea lavender grows in ſalt marſhes, | on | lead. Beaſts, and even poultry as well as men, are ſub- 
ſome of our ſea coatts. Ir hath a thick root that runs | ject to it, if they remain much about ſmelting houſes. 
deep in the earth, and is of an aſtringent quality. BELLONIA. Father Plumier called this plant thus 


BEID-EL-OSS AR. An Egyptian plant growing on | in honour, of Petrus Bellonius. There is but one ſpecies 
the borders of the Nile. It abounds with a milky juice | which is the bellonia fruteſcens folio meliſſæ aſpero. The 
uſed to make the hair eaſily {trip off from the ſkins that ſhrubby bellonia, with a rough balm leaf. It i is not of 
are ſteeped in it. The fruit is incloſed in a down, or a | note in medicine, Miller's Dic. 


ſort of cotton, which is uſed for making beds and cuſhions. BELLONIO & BEELONIS. A ſhrub of the cedar 


BEJUCOS. See NiBBEs. kind. 
B&gJUIO, called alſo the habilla de Carthagena, i.e.  BELLON. DE AQUAT. An abbreviation of Pe- 


the hean of Carthagena. It is a kind of bean in South A- | trus Bellonius de aquatilibus. 

merica, and is famed for being an effectual antidote againſt BELLOST's PiLLS. R Argent. viv. ; iv. in ſyr, 
the poiſon of all the kinds of ſerpents, if a ſmall quantity f e. g. ſpin. cervin. 7 i. extinct. rezin jalapii & pu'v. colo- 
is eaten as foon as the bite is received, This bean is the c ynth. aa 7 i. maſſa cujus cap. 3 ſs ſs. 2 vel Ztia quaq, 


peculiar product of the juriſdiction of Carthagena. nocte. 
BELEMNITES, called alſo lapis lyncis, lapis lyncu- Bi-LMUSCUS, i. e. Abelmoſch. 
rius, dactylus idæus, belenites, arrow ſtone, or thunder- BELOIDEs, i. e. Belemnoides. 
le BELONOIDES, i. e Belemnoides. 


It is the remains of ſome ſea animal petrified, and ge- | BELOERE. An indian evergreen plant. The ſeeds 
nerally thought to be the ſpines of the ſea urchin. In the | purge moderately, but the leaves roughly. Raii Hi ft. 
hollow of the large end there is often a ſhelly ſubſtance. BELULCUM, from £{a7;, an arrow or dart, and #axa, 

BELEMNOIDES. A name for the proceſſus ſty- | to draw. An inſtrument for extracting darts or Arrows. 


loides. It is alſo a name of the proceſs at the lower end | BELUTTA TSI MPACAM. The name of a large 

of the ulna. | tree in Malabar. The root powdered and taken with 
BELENITES, i. e. Belemnites. 1 I ginger promotes ſweat. A decoction of the leaves is 2 
BELENOID ES, i. e. Belemnoides. good expectorant. Raii Hiſt, 
BELESON. Balfam. BELUZAAR. The Chaldee word 5 antidote. 
BELGIS CABELIAU. Codfiſh, BELVEDERE. A ſpecies of chenopodium ; allo the 
BEL, i. e. Covalam. Italian name for the ſcoparia. 
BELILLA. An Indian berry bearing ſhrub ; a decoc- | BELZOE. Gum Benjamin, and its tree. 

tion of which is cooling. Raii Hit. BELZOINUM. Gum Benjamin, and its tree, 


BELLADONNA. Deadly night-ſhade. It is thus | BELZUR. Follile mineral. 

called from the Italian ladies uſing it to take away the too BEM-CURINI. A ſpecies of Carim-curini. 

florid colour of their faces. Ser SOLANUM. BEM. TAMARA, The Egyptian bean. See FABA, 
BELLE RICE. An epithet for a ſort of myrobalans. BEN, alſo called balanus myrepſica, glans unguentaria, 
BELLICULUS. A ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh like the peri- nux den, nux unguentaria moris. The oily acoin, oily 

winkle. | nut, or ben nut. 
BELLIDi OINES. The great daiſy. It is a whitiſh nut, of the ſize of a ſmall filbert, round- 
BELLIRICUS MARINUS. A ſhell- fih like the iſh, triangular, with a kernel covered with a white ſkin, 
riwinkle. produced by a middle ſized tree, reſembling the birch. 
BELLIS. The daiſy. It grows ſpontaneouſly in the Eaſt Indies and America ; we 
Of this plant there are many ſpecies, and ſeveral = have them alſo from Arabia. 

plants alſo are called by this name. Theſe kernels have a nauſeous, bitter, oily 7 are 
BELLIS MINOR. called alſo conſolida minima, ſym- purgative, occaſion a nauſea and gripes: on expreſſion 

phytum minimum, bellis ſylveſtris minor, bruiſewort, and | they yield one fourth their weight of a yellow ol almoſt 


common daiſy. It is too well known to need a deſcription. | infipid and flavourleſs; the nauſeous bitter remains _— 
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and is not ſoluble in oily menſtrua. This oil does not 
grow rancid by long keeping, as is common with expreſſed 
oils, on account of which it is uſed as the baſis of odori- 
ferous unguents and perfumes. It is impregnated with 
the odour of jeſſamine, and other flowers, by ſtratifying 
them with cotton dipped in the oil, and repeating the pro- 
ceſs with freſh flowers, until the oil becomes ſufficiently 
odorous, after which it is ſqueezed out from the cotton in 
a preſs. 

Dale ſays that the lignum nephriticum is the wood of 
the tree which bears theſe nuts. 5 

There is another ſpecies of ben, much larger than the 
above. Monardus calls it ben magnum, ſeu avellana pur- 
gatrix, the great ben or purging filbert. It purges vio- 
lently both up and down. 
BEN. A name of the behem. 

BENATH. The Arabic name for ſmall puſtules which 
riſe in the night after ſweating. 

BENEDIiCTA [Aqua]. 


Formerly the aqua calcis 


ſimplex was thus called. It was the name of a water di- 
ſtilled from ſerpyllum, and alſo of the vinum benedictum. 
BENEDICTA [Aqva ComPosiTA], i. e. Aq. Cal- 


cis. Comp - 
BENEDICTA HERBA. The herb bennet. 
BENEDICTUM [OrLtvum), i. e. Ol. Lateritium. 
BENEDICTUM VINUM, i. e. Vinum Antimoni- 


ale. | 
BENEDIC TUS LAPIS. A name for the philoſopher's 


ſtone. 3 | 
BENEOLENTIA, Sweet ſmelling medicines. 
BENGALENSIS. See RinzaxGo. 
BENGI-EIRI, A ſpecies of evergreen Indian ricinus, 
which grows in Malabar, &c. Raii Hift. 
BENINGANIO. A fruit which grows in the bay of 
St. Auguſtine : it is of the ſize of a lemon, red without, 
and Ro So 1 0 Ran Hiſt. | 
,NIVI A . 3 
r * re Benjamin tree. 
BENJOINUM, and Benjoivum. The Benjamin tree, 
and the gum. | TOES 
BENJUI. The Benjamin tree. 
BEN-KADALI. A ſpecies of kadali. 
BENZ OE, Benzoifera, and Benzoin. 
min and its tree. | 
BENZOINUM, called alſo aſa dulcis, aſſa odorata, 
belzoe, benjoinum, benzoin, liquor cyrenaicus vel ſyren- 
aicus, belzoinum, benjovinum, and gum Benjamin. 
The gum Benjamin is a concrete reſinous juice, obtain- 
ed from a middle-ſized tree, with leaves like the bay- 
leaves, but not ribbed, and falling off in winter, bearing 
fattiſh nuts, the ſize of nutmegs, whoſe fleſhy covering is 
| externally rough and hairy. It is a native of the Eaſt-In- 
dies and of North-America, particularly of Virginia and 
Carolina ; but it is only brought from the Eaſt-Indies : it 
grows in open ground with vigour in England. The 
leaves and the bark ſmell like the gum; and to rectified 
ſpirit of wine they give out a reſin, like the Benjamin; but 
no reſin naturally Rows from it: the reſin is obtained by 
inciſions made in its trunk about the origin of the firſt 
branches. Some ſay it iſſues out from the inciſions made 
only in the bark : as it runs out it is white, but ſoon be- 
comes yellowiſh, rediſh, or browniſh. It is brought into Eu- 
rope in brittle maſſes, compoſed partly of white, and partly 
of yellowiſh or light brown pieces. The white pieces are 
called benzoe amygdaloides, and are reckoned the beſt ; 
they are hard, ſolid, ſhining, tranſparent, and poſſeſs a 
very fragrant ſmell : this gum reſin hath but little taſte, 
impreſling the palate with a ſlight ſweetiſhneſs ; its ſmell 
is very fragrant if rubbed or heated, and is leſs heating 
than moſt of the other balſams. | 
If pure it totally diſſolves in reCtified ſpirit of wine. By 
digeſtion it imparts to water much of its fragrance and 
pungency : the filtered liquor gently exhaled leaves a cryſ- 


talline matter, of a ſeemingly ſaline nature, amounting to 
an eighth part of the whole, 


Gum Benja- 


Flores Benzsini. Flowers of Benjamin, 


Put a ſmall quantity of powdered gum Benjamin intb a 
proper veſſel (the heat neceſſary for a large quantity forcing 
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up the oil with the flowers) and that time may not be unpro- 
fitably delayed; à number of ſhallow flat bottomed 'eartheri 
diſnes may be employed, each fitted with a cap over it, 
ſuch as a cone of bloom or blotting paper; with theſe a 
ſand furnace may be filled, having others in readineſs to 
re-place in the room of thoſe that have finiſhed their ſubli- 


mation. The reſiduum of the Benjamin ſhould be well 
cleaned out before the freſh parcels are put in again. 
Theſe flowers ſometimes have a yellow tinge, from the 
oil aſcending with them, when too much heat is uſed: 
to ſeparate them from this oil, diſſolve them in hot water, 
from which they will ſeparate as it cools, leaving the oil 
in a great meaſure behind. But, however purified, they 


become yellow again, and this ſooner in a cloſe than in 
an open veſſel; 

T hey partake of the fragrance of the reſin; diſſolve in 
ſpirit of wine, and with the aſſiſtance of heat, in water al 
ſo, from which they are prevented from ſeparating, if ay 
much ſugar is added as will give a firupy conſiſtence to the 
water. 


| Oleum Benzoini, Oil of Benjamin. 


If the powdered Benjamin is expoſed to a gentle heat in 
a retort, it melts and fends up the flowers ; after which a 
thin oil riſes, which is yellowiſh, ſlightly empyreumatic, 
and mixed with an acidulous liquor called the ſpirit of Ben- 
jamin; then follows a thick butyraceous matter. The 
thin oil re-diſtilled with water loſes its taint, and now 
ſmells agreeably of the Benjamin; and ſeems to be of the 


when diſtilled in water, yields no eſſential oil. 


Tinctura Benzoini, The Tinfture of Benjamin. 


Take of gum Benjamin four ounces, and reQtified ſpirit 
of wine a pint. Digeſt three or four days in a ſand-heat, 
and ſtrain off the tincture. . 


Lac Virginalis. 


tincture of Benjamin, and if more water is neceſſary to 
render the mixture milky, add it. 


Magiſterium Benzoini. The Magiſtery of Benjamin. 


If the lac virginis be permited to ſtand ſome time the Ben- 
jamin precipitates in the form of a white magiſtery. This 
magiſtery is the Benjamin in its whole ſubſtance, and is 
preferred by ſome to the flowers; but the flowers are only 


it is the reſinous part that is moſt diſpoſed to be precipitated 
from ſpirit by water. | 
The principal uſe of the gum Benjamin is in perfumes 
and as a coſmetic. It approaches in virtues and fragrance 
to the ſtorax and balſam Tolu. It is uſeful in aſthmas 
and other diforders of the breaſt, for reſolving obſtruc- 
tions and promoting expeQtoration, in which intentions 
the flowers are given from ers. iv. to xv. the flowers are 
alſo a powerful errhine. The tincture may be given in 
doſes from 20 to 80 drops, but is chiefly uſed to make the 
ſkin ſmooth, and to clear it; and to ſcent waſh-balls. 
The lac virginis muſt be uſed when a roughneſs or blotches 
and venereal ſpots diſcolour the ſkin and render it un- 
lightly : it may be rubbed on gently every day with a ſoft 
rag: it renders the face and arms agreeably ſmooth. 
Draughts are made with the gum itſelf by rubbing it 
with gum arabic as follows : | 
R Gum benzoin. ſubtil. puly. 3 i. gum. arab. I i. ſpt. 
vin. ten. 3 ii. aq. puræ 7 ii. m. 
BER. The name of a tree growing in the Eaſt-Indies 
and bearing a fruit like a jujeb. | 


— 


a ſhell in which pearls are found. 


eee berbaris, piperidge or piperage buſh, and bar- 
rry. 


It is a large prickly buſh, with brittle branches, covered 
Oo ces with 


ſtill retain a little of the oil; whence by E 
t 


ſame nature as eſſential oils ; and yet the Benjamin itſelf, - 


To twenty ounces of pure watery add one ounce of the 


the ſaline part of the gum with ſome of its fragrance, and 


BERBERI. According to Athenæus it is the name of 
BERBERIS, called alſo oxyacantha Galeni, ſpina acida, 
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with an aſh-coloured bark, under which lies another of a 
deep yellow colour ; the leaves are ſmall, ſmooth, rather 
oval, of a pale green colour, finely ſeparated about the 
edges; the flowers are yellow, monopetalous, ſtanding in 
cluſters on the top upon naked foot ſtalks, followed by 
oblong red berries, containing in each generally two ſeeds: 
ſome of the individuals have no ſeeds in their berries; and 
ſometimes berries with and without ſeeds are found on one 
buſh. It grows wild on chalky hills, lowers in May, and 
ripens its fruit in September. | 3 
The fruit is a mild reſtringent acid, uſeful in hot bilious 
diſorders, and colliquative putrid diſpoſitions in the hu- 
mours. The leaves have the fame virtues as the berries, 
but in a leſs degree. The inner yellow bark is auſtere and 


bitteriſh, gently purgative, and uſeful in the jaundice, The 
bark of the root is mildly aſtringent. Theſe barks do not 


keep long, and are beſt uſed in infuſions, one ounce of 
bark to a pint of water, : 


Sal. Eſent. Berberis. Eſſential Salt of Barberries. 


Digeſt two ounces of lemon juice with two pints of the 


Juice of barberries in a ſand heat for.two days, after which 
evaporate the liquor to one half, then ſet it in a cold cel- 
lar a few days and the ſalt will concrete; when the faſt 
ceaſes to ſhoot, evaporate again, and more ſalt will be ob- 
tained. Simon Paulli calls this the tartar of barberries. 


Celatina Berberorum. The Jelly of Barberries. 


To a pound of barberries picked clean from their ſtalks 
add a pound of white ſugar, boil them with a gentle heat, 
to a due conſiſtence, then preſs the jelly through a flannel 
cloth. | 

BERDIR AMON, i. e. Biſtorta Major. 


BEREDRIAS. The name of an ointment mentioned 


in Ætius. 

BERENI SECUM, i. e. Artemiſia. 

 BERENICE. Amber. - | 

BERENICIUM, A ſpecies of nitre mentioned by 
Galen, | | 
BERETINUS FRUCTUS. A fruit found in the Ma- 
lacca iſlands. | 

BERGAMOTE, or Bergamot. It is a ſpecies of ci- 
tron, produced at firſt caſually by an Italian's grafting a 
citron on the ſtock of a bergamot pear-tree, whence the 
fruit produced by this union participated both of the citron 


tree and the pear tree. The fruit hath a fine taſte and 


ſmell, and its eſſential oil is in high eſteem as a perfume. 

The eſſence of bergamot is alſo called eflentia de cedra. 
It is extracted from the yellow rind of the fruit by firſt 
cutting it in ſmall pieces, then immediately ſqueezing the 
oil out of them into a glaſs veſſel. This liquor is an ethe- 
rial oil. © 

A water is diſtilled from the peel as follows: Take the 
outer rind of three bergamots, a gallon of pure proof ſpi- 
rit, and four pints of pure water, draw off a gallon in a 
balneum mariæ, then add as much of the belt white ſugar 
as will be agreeable. Or, | 

Take of the eſſence of bergamot three drams and a half, 
of rectified ſpirit of wine three pints, of volatile ial ammo- 
niac a dram, diſtil off three pints in a balneum mariæ. 

BERIBERI. A ſpecies of pally common in ſome parts 
of the Eaſt- Indies. The name in the language of the 
country ſignifies a ſheep. Bontius thinks that this name 
was given to this diſeaſe becauſe that in it the patients 
ſeem to imitate ſheep in lifting their legs when they walk. 
He ſays this palſy is a kind of trembling, in which there 
is a depravation of the motion and ſenſation of the hands 
and feet, and ſometimes of the body. 'I he cauſe is gene- 
rally from expoſing themſelves to the cold vapours of the 
night too ſoon aſter exerciſe. 

in this caſe a pituitous matter inſinuates itſelf betwixt 
the joints and relaxes their ligaments. Generally its ap 
proach is gradual ; but ſometimes it ſeizes ſuddenly, 

The ſymptoms are, an univerſal laſſitude, a ſaulty mo- 


tion of the hands and feet, and the ſame throbbing titilla- 


tion is felt in them as is felt in the fingers and toes in a 
cold country in the winter ſeaſon, only the pain is not fo 
great; ſometimes the voice is ſo obſtructed as to render 
articulation difficult. Other ſymptoms occaſionally attend, 
but theſe are the chief. ' | 


8 


mentions two ſpecies; but it is not remarkable for any me- 


| nary effects are attributed to it. 


| 
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The cure is tedious. The diſeaſe is not mortal, except 
by ſeizing the mulcles of the breaſt, ſo as to obſtruct reſpi- 
ration and the voice. | 

In order to the cure, moderate exerciſe, and frictions are 
uſeful ; the Indians uſe a half bath made of water in which 
is boiled an aromatic kind of herb called lagondi, or in 
want of it camomile and melilot. The affected parts are 
rubbed well with a mixture of the oils of mace and. roſes. 
Bleeding is not required, but, on the contrary, warm 
nervous ltrengthening reſtoratives are to be uſed: now and 
then a gentle purge may be admitted. Decoctions of ſar- 
ſaparilla and guaiacum are alfo of ſervice. See Bontius de 
Medicina Indorum. _ | 5 

BERICOC CA. The apricot. 

BERILLUS, i. e. Beryllus. 5 

BERMUDENSES [Baccz]. Bermudas berries. See 
SAPONARIA. * | | | 9 

BERMUDIANA. A plant from the Bermudas iſlands 
is thus named. It hath a flower of the lily kind. Miller 


dical virtues. . 

BERNARDIA, A plant fo called by Dr. William 
Houſt.,un, in honour of Dr. Bernard de Jeſſieu, of Faris. 

The male and female are different plants; the male 
plant produces katkins ; the female plant produces a fruit 
which reſembles that of the ricinus. Miller takes notice 
of four ſpecies ; but they are not uſed in medicine, 

BERNAVI. An eleCtuary mentioned by Proſper Al- 
pinus, in his de Medicina Agyptiorum. It is prepared 
in India: its compoſition is unknown; but very extraord: - 


BERNICLA, i. e. Branta, | | 

DBER&þOMNIDS, Colophony, gum juniper, or vernice. 

BERS. A fort of electuary uſed by the Egyptians for 
gaiety; it contains opium, and creates a temporary deli- 
rium | 

BERULA. Brook-lime. go 
BERULA GALLICA. See Sruu. | 

BERYLLUS, or Berillus. The Beryl. It is a pre- 
cious ſtone. It is called alſo aqua marina, becauſe of its 
ſea-green colour. It is cryſtal coloured with copper. It 
is cranſparent, different pieces have different ſhades, even 
to yellow. The gold coloured are called chryſoberillus, 
i. e. gilded beryl, It is found in the iſle of Zeilon. | 
__ BERYTION. The name of a collyrium deſcribed by 
Galen as good againſt an ophthalmia. Alſo of a paſtil a- 
gainſt the dyſentery. 2 

BES. An cight ounce meaſure. 


BESACH&4R. A fungous or ſponge. 

BESASA. Wild rue. 

BESL. FASCIC. An abbreviation of Baſilii Beſleri ſaſ- 
ciculus rariorum. 

BESL. GAZOPHYL. An abbreviation of gazophyla- 
cium rerum naturalium Michaelis Ruperti Beſleri. | 

BESL. HORT. ELS. An abbreviation of Beſleri Hor- 
tus Eyſtetenſis. | 

BESLREIA. A plant thus named in honour of Baſi- 
lius Beſler, an apothecary at Nuremberg, who was the 
author of a beœok called Hortus Eyſtetenſis. Miller takes 
notice of four ſpecies, but they are not of any medical ute. 

BESONNA. Rulandus explains it by muſcarum fun- 
gus. Probably he means a ſponge, which is che nidus of 
ſome ſort of flies. | 5 . | 

BESSANEM. In Avicenna it is a redneſs of the exter- 
nal parts, reſembling that which precedes the leproſy; it 
occupies the face and extremities. Dr. James thinks it is 
what we call chilblains, 

BESTO. A name in Oribaſius for ſaxifrage. 

BETA. Bect:, It is a plant with large, ſmooth, 
broad ribbed, juicy leaves, and flender, ſtriated, branch- 
ed ſtalks, bearing ſpikes of imperſe& flowers, followed 
each by a roundiſh, rough, watery ſeed veſſel. Different 
forts are cultivated for culinary uſes: Linnzus ſuppoſes 
them to be varieties of the wild beet which grows on ſome 
of the ſea-coalts of England, Holland, &c. There is a 
whitiſh leaved, called ficula or cicla, a green leaved, and a 
red leaved fort, all with long, thick, white roots; and a 
long rooted, alſo a turnep rooted ſort, all over red. They 
are all biennial.“ | 


BETA ALBA, called alſo ſicula, ciela, beta palleſcens. 
Common white beets. | | 2 
BETA 


BETA RUBRA VULG. called alſo beta nigra. Tur- 


nep-rovted red beet, red Roman beets, or beetrave. 


fort which Dioſcorides calls limonium. | 
Beets uſed as food are difficult of digeſtion, and afford 
but little nouriſhment. - If freely eaten they are laxative 


and emollient. They give out their virtue to water by |. 


boiling. The red ones give out their colour to ſpirit of 
wine, and on expreſſion their colour accompanies their 
7" The juice of both the kinds is a powerful errhine, occa- 
fioning a copious diſcharge, but no ſneezing. The dried 
red beet roots yield th their weight of ſugar, and the 
dried white beet roots th. Ws 
BETA CRETICA, i. e. Spinacia. 


BETLE. 
BETELLE. | Betle. 
BETHLE. 

BETLE, called alſo betre, betele, bethle, betelle, 
beetla, piper longum foliorum nervis decurrentibus tenui- 

oribus & mollioribus, and bulatwaela. Betle. 

It is a ſcandent plant, growing in different parts of the 
Faſt- Indies: it bears a fruit which reſembles a lizard's tail: 
its taſte is agreeable, and in the Malacca iſles is called ſi- 
rii boa. The antient botaniſts confound its leaf with the 
malabathrum. | | : 

Mixed with other things, as fancy directs, tae Indians 
chew it almoſt continually. It is gratefully cordial, but 
ſeems to injure their teeth. | 

BETONICA, called alſo vetonica cordi, and common 
or wood betony. | 5 

It is a low plant, with dark green, oblong, wrinkled 
leaves, that are crenated, hairy, and ſet in pairs, on 
ſquare unbranched ſtalks ; bearing thick ſpikes of labiated 
purpliſh flowers, each of which is followed by four oblong 
triangular” ſeeds, incloſed in the flower cup. It grows 
wild in woody and ſhady places; flowers in June and July, 
in winter it dies to the ground, the roots continuing. 

The leaves and tops are agreeably ſcented, but it ſoon 
flics off from the dry herb: to the taſte they are warm, 
rovgh, and bitteriſh ; if powdered they wake a good er- 
rhine. 

An infuſion of the leaves in boiling water contains all 
the virtue of the herb, and is the beſt preparation of it. 
From large quantities a ſmall portion of eſſontial oil is ob- 
tained by diſtillation. The roots are ſaid to be nauſeous, 

bitter, purgative, and emetic ; and as a medicine very ſi- 
milar to the ellebor. alb. 

BE | ONICA AQUATICA. See SCROPHULARIA. 

BE ITONICA PAULI. See VERONICA. 

BETON CA. A name for a ſpecies of ſideritis. 

BETONICA CORONARIA. Clove July flowers. 

BETRE, i. e. Betle. 

BELTTIONICA. Great water - dock. 

BE! ULA. The birch tree. 

It delights in moiſt woods. It hath many flexible branches 
and ſomewhat oval, ſnarp pointed, ſerrated, deep green 

leaves, hanging on long and weak pedicles, producing 
ſmall ſcaly cones, which contain little winged leeds. 
The bark is externally white and chapt, conſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance, of a dark browniſh red colour, covered 
with three or four whitiſh, very thin, ſmooth, flexible, 
tough, ſemitranſparent, membranous coats. 

If this tree is wounded in the ſpring, pretty deeply into 
its trunk, there gradually iſſues a large quantity of a lim- 
pid ſweetiſh juice. It is beſt when drawn from the upper 
part of the tree; ſoon after the leaves have begun to ap- 
pear, the juice loſes its ſweetneſs. This juice hath been 
drank as an antiſcorbutic : it ſenſibly promotes urine, and 
freely taken- it moves the belly. By fermentation it be- 
comes a vinous liquor; and inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup, it yields a browniſh concrete like manna, if 
tet in a cool place. Lk 5 

The leaves and bark are antiſeptic: the bark is burnt to 
correct bad air, aud for this purpoſe it is the next in good- 
neſs to juniper. | 3 | ä 

BETULUS. See OsTRrys. 

BEX. A cough. See 1 uss1s. | 

BEXUGO. The root of the clematitis Peruviana of 
C. B. one dram of which is enough for a purge. 
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| BEXUGUILLO. The Peruvian ipecacuana. 


| dl | BEYA. So the alchymiſts call the aqua mercorialis, 
BETA STLVESTRIS. Wild beets. There is a wild | 


of the philoſophers. en Ps IT 4 | 

BEZAHAN [fLaers SicuLus ArBus]. The ſoſſile 
bene dichtet 57? 2 DP e, en BSE K 

BEZOAR. This is originally a Perſian word, viz. 
badzcher, or bazcher, or pahazar, which ſignifies an an- 
tidote. Avenzoar is the firſt who' mentions it as a medi- 
eine, or who gives its hiſtory. | * 19 

Bezoar ftones are preternatural or morbid concretions 
formed in the bodies of ſeveral land animals; they are 
compoſed of ſeveral ſtrata or layers, like an onion. in the 
Hiſt, de PAcad. a. 170g, it is aſſerted that all bezoar {tones _ 
are bilious concretions of the reſpective animals which af= 


which, in their language, is wife to the gabrien or ſulphur 
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+ ' ford them. 


Bezoars may be ranked thus: 1. The true oriental and 
occidental. 2. Such ſtones as are got [rom animals, and 
relemble bezoar ; ſuch as thoſe from apes, and even the 
various ſpecies of pearls and crabs eyes. 3. The ſeveral 
ſpecies of foſſile bezoars. 4. Thoſe that have only the 
ihape, without the virtues of bezoars, ſuch as the human 
calculi in the bladder, kidneys, and gall-bladder; or in the 
ſame parts of oxen. 5. The zgagropila, which are balls 
formed by hairs collected in the ſtomachs of ſeveral ani- 
mals, efpecially the ruminating ſorts, and are called buli- 
thum or cow's bezoar: the German bezoar is a hairy ball 
taken out of the ſtomach of the rock goat. See AIG AGRO- 
| PILA. | | | | 
BEZOAR ORIENTALIS, called alſo lapis bezoar, 
| hircus bezoarticus, and the oriental bezoar ſtone. It is 
ſuppoſed to be produced in che cavity at the bottom of the 
fourth ſtomach of a ſpecics of goat in Perſia called parau. 
it is only found in the old ones, and only in thoſe which 
feed on particular mountains. Though theſe are of great 
value in Europe, they are of greater value in Perſia, 
whence we ſuppoſe that they are only artificial ones that 
are brought here. The genuine ones are about the ſize of 
a kidney-bean, generally of an oblong rounded figure, 
| but often of other forms, varying according to the ſhape 

of the body over which they are as a cruſt ; for all the be- 
zoars, whether animal or foil, are formed upon a nucleus 
of one kind or another, as a bit of ſtraw, a ſtone, | or other 
matter. They have an even ſmooth ſurface, and are of a 
{ ſhining olive colour, or of a dark greeniſh one. On being 

broken they apprar to be compoſed of a number of concen- 
trical coats, of which the inner are as ſmooth and gloſſy as 
the outer. In the middle is either a cavity, ſome powdery 


_— 


or other ſuch like ſubſtances. The ſubſtance included. in 
the bezoar ſhews how it is produced ; theſe ſolid bodies 
remaining in the ſtomach may irritate its glands, and the 
lymph contigually thickening (together with the juices of 
| the plants on which the animal feeds) round theſe bodies, 
may well be ſuppoſed to form the poliſhed lays. 

The marks of its genuineneſs are, its ſtriking a yellow 
or green colour on white paper that lath been rubbed 
with chalk ; a red hot needle not piercing into it, or oc- 
caſioning any bubbles, but either making no impreſſion 
at all, or at moſt taking off only a little ſcale ; and its ſuf- 
tering no diminution of its weight, or diſunion of its parts, 
by ſteeping in water, If on licking it with the tongue a 
powder comes off, it is fictitious. 5 

The genuine ſtone is without ether ſmell or taſte. 
Cartheufer thinks that they are all fctitious which have a 
ſcent like that of ambergriſe. It is not acted on by ſpirit 
of wine. Its gravity is to that of water nearly as 1 is to 1. 
Reduced into an impalpable powder, it retains its greeniſh 
hue, which by moiſtening with ſpirit of wine during its 
levigation, is ſome what improved. Ibis powder gives 
no tincture to water or to ſpirit, though violently agitated 
in them ; but diſſolves almoſt totally in the acids of nitre 
and fea-falt, and efferveſces ſtrongly wich them; it tinges 
them of a deep yellow (almoſt red) colour: the vitriolic 
acid raiſes a flight efferveſcence with it, but diflolves ver 
little + vinegar acts on it but verv little. | 170 
Notwithſtanding all their boaſted virtues, it is certain 
that they are abſolutely indigeſtible in the ſtomachs of the 
animals in which they are found; and they are equally ſo 


in the human, except when accompanied with an acid ; 
| | I ſo 


matter, or ſome ſmall bits of the leaves or ſtalks of plants, 
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is 8 d, it ſticks to the teeth like glue. On expoling them 
to 


Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. Cluſius relates, that a friend of his 


ſo that no more can be expected from this concrete than 
from any of the teſtacea that are ſoluble in acids; but it is 
inferior to them, being far leſs abſorbent than they, and 
more difficultly acted on by any acid of either the animal 
or vegetable kinds. | | 

A great degree of heat will ſeparate the lamina of bezoar 
ſtones ; ſometimes they ſeparate in breaking them ; and if 
bit between the teeth, the layers will ſeparate, if the bezoar 


eat they afford an oil and an alcaline ſalt. 

When this ſtone is powdered for uſe, it muſt be levi- 
gated to an exquiſite fineneſs, with rectified ſpiritof wine. 
The ſpirit improves its colour. | | 
\ The London College directs the following. powder with 

ZOAT : 


Puluis Ka en Bezoardic Powder. 


Take of the compound powder of crabs claws a pound, 
of oriental bezoar prepared, one ounce, mix, and make 
them into a ſubtil powder. 2 

This powder was formerly made into balls, which were 
called Gaſcoign balls, from one Gaſcoign, their inventor. 

BEZOAR OCCIDENT ALIS, called alſo lapis be- 
zoar, Peruvianus, the American or occidental bezoar. 

It is found in the ſtomach of an animal of the ſtag 
kind, which is a native of Peru, and other parts in the 


— 


at Peru, who firſt diſcovered this ſpecies, being deſirous 
to know how theſe ſtones were formed in the bodies of 
theſe animals, he diſſected one, and found in the ſtomach 
a kind of pouch, where thoſe ſtones were ranged in a row 
like the buttons on a coat. This kind of bezoar is larger 
than the oriental, it is from the ſize of a walnut to that 
of a hen's egg. Its ſurface is rough, and not ſo green as 
the oriental ſort, being often greyith or brown : it is alſo 
more brittle, and of a looſer texture, compoſed of thicker 
coats, and exhibits, when broken, a number of fine cryſ- 
talline ſtriæ, curiouſly interwoven. It is leſs eſteemed 
than the oriental, though not in the leaſt inferior to it as a 
medicine. 

BEZOAR HYSTRICIS, called alſo pila hyſtricis, be- 
zoar porci, lapis porcinus, pedro del porco, lapis Mala- 
cenſis, the porcupine bezoar, or gall ſtone, It is found 
in the gall bladder of an Indian porcupine, particularly in 
the province of Malacca ; it is of a roundiſh figure, and 
of a pale or purpliſh colour, ſometimes betwixt a green 
and white ; it is ſoft, ſmooth, and ſlippery to the touch, 
to the taſte it is intenſely bitter, and the water in which 
it is ſteeped ſoon becomes bitter alſo. It does not appear 


to differ from the biliary concretions of an ox or any other 
animal. It is rather to be called an ægagropila than a ſtone, | 


as it conſiſts of woolly fibres, and a bitter friable matter, 
having neither Jaminz nor membranes. | 
BEZOAR SIMIXA, or lapis ſimiæ, the bezoar of the 
monkey. 'They are found in the ſtomachs of certain 
monkeys in Brazil, and the Eaſt-Indies, but which very 
rarely produce them. They are about the ſize of hazle 
nuts, harder than the oriental bezoar, of a dark green 
colour almoſt black. Its ſcarcity renders it coſtly, and it 
is rarely to be met with. _ | 
BEZOAR FOSSILE. Foſſile bezoar. It is a ſmall 
hollow body from Italy, found in ſand and clay pits, of a 
purple colour, with a rough ſurface, the ſize of a walnut, 
and light. When broke, it is found to be an irony cruſt, 
containing in its hollow a fine greeniſh white earth re- 
ſembling pale bezoar. Ihe earth is uſed and not the ſhells. 
It ſeems to be of the nature of bole armoniac. It is alſo 
called bezoar minerale, terra Sicula, lapis bezahan ſiculus 
albus, belzuar miner. Siciliana, mineral bezoar, and Si- 
cilian earth. ; 
BEZOAR MICROCOSMICUM, called alſo calcu- 
lus humanus, the calculus of the human bladder. 
It is various in its degrees of hardneſs, as well ag in 
its ſize and figure. They have been uſed in the place of 
other more coſtly ſorts. . | 
BEZOAR ANIMALE. Animal bezoar. Take the 
whiteſt calcined hartſhorn, levigated to the greateſt ſubtil- 
ty, pour on it drop by drop, the ſpirit of vitriol, to form 


BIC 


The liver and heart of vipers powdered, is called ani- 
mal bezoar. : 2 he 

BEZOAR BOVINUS, called alfolapis alcheron. The 
Portugueze Call it meſang de vaca. It is a ſtone found in 
the gall bladder of a bull. 1 

BEZOAR MINERALE, i. e. Bezoar foſſile, above. 
Alſo the bezoarticum minerale, below. 

BEZOARDICA RADICE, i, e. Rad. contrayerva. 
BEZOARDICUM JOVIALE.  Bezoar with tin. 


'Take the regulus of antimony three ounces, pure tin 


two ounces, the white corroſive ſublimate five ounces; 


melt the regulus in a crucible, then put to it the tin, fo 


as to make a new regulus, to which, after being le- 


vigated, add the ſublimate, and diſtil the mixture in a 
retort. Let the butter which riſes, be fixed, by three re- 
peated diſtillations, with thrice its weight of the ſpirit of 


nitre; then calcine the powder, and throw it, whilſt ig- 


nited, into a proper quantity of ſpirit of wine, and dry it 
for uſe. 1 5 TH 
his differs very little from the anti-hecticum Poterii, 
and is a mere calx, and might as well be prepared by ſim- 
ple deffagration with nitre. | | | 
BEZOAR TICUM, Bezoartic ; that is, poſſeſſed of the 
virtues of bezoar. | 
BEZOARTICUM MINERALE. Drop the butter 
of antimony into three times its weight of the ſpirit of ni- 
tre, diſtil them in a retort ; at firſt the marine acid ariſes 
with a little of the nitrous ſpirit, and is the ſpiritus nitri 
bezoarticus ; the diſtillation being continued until a dry 
white maſs remains, which muſt be calcined in a cruci- 
ble, in a naked fire, heated to an almoſt white heat, and 
ſo to be kept for balf an hour, | 
The common calx of antimony generally ſupplies its 
place, for like that calx it is abſolutely inert. 
BEZOARTICUS CSP. NI TRI. ] See BEZOARTICUM 
MINERALE. 13 
 BEZOARDICUS PULVIS. See BEZoA Xx. 
BEZ OAS. It is a name given to many chemical pre- 


parations. 


BH ACTA, i e. Terra rubea. | 
BIANCA ALEXANDRINA, i. e. Album hiſpani- 
cum. 
BIBINELLA, i. e. Pimpernella. Ray ſays it is the 
plantago anguſti folio ſerrata, of Cluſius and Parkinſon. 
BIBITORIUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Adductor oculi, 
or rectus internus oculi. | 
BIBULUS LAPIS, i. e. Pumex. i 
BlICAUDALIS MUSCULUS, i. e. Triceps auris. 
BICEPS MUSCU LUS. A double headed muſcle. 
BICEPS HUMERl, called alſo biceps internus humert; 
Dr. Hunter calls it biceps flexor. It riſes by two heads, 
one of them (which is a ſlender tendon) riſes from the up- 
permoſt part of the glenoid cavity; it runs acroſs, with- 
in the cavity of the joint, under the ligament of the arti- 
culation, it paſſes in the groove between the two tuber- 
cles, and going down it grows fleſhy. The ſecond head 
riſes from the extremity of the coracoid proceſs, runs 
down the axilla, and joins the firſt, forming a tendon, 
which ſinks between the interſtices of the muſcles, to be 
inſerted into the tubercle on the inſide of the radius. 
This muſcle, beſides being a flexor, acts as a rotator of 
the radius, when the hand is prone. This muſcle ſends off 
an aponeuroſis towards the inſide of the arm, which is 
commonly what is wounded when the tendon is ſaid to be 
pricked by bleeding. | 
BICEPS EXTENSOR This muſcle riſes by two 
heads, the longer taking its origin from near the neck of 
the os humeri, runs between the teres major and minor, 
down the back part of the arm, and joins the ſhort head 
which ths on the outſide of the deltoid, and is inſerted 
into the olecranum. | 
BICEPS FEMORIS. This muſcle hath two heads, 
the longer riſes in one maſs with the ſemitendinoſus, but 
having advanced alittle way they part ; they ariſe from the 
protuberance of the iſchium, on its back part, as it ad- 
vances it becomes fleſhy. Between the biceps and the ſe- 
mitendinoſus, the veſſels lie in the ham. The fhort 
head riſes from the linea aſpera, between the inſertion of 
the biceps and origin of the vaſtus externus. The two 
heads join, and are inſerted into the ſuperior epiphyſis, or 


it into a paſte to be formed into balls. 
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outer partof the fibula. It bends the tibia, and partly ro- | BILIS, called alſo fell, bile, and gall. 


tates the leg by turning the foot outwards. Cooper. 

BICHICHLA. An epithet of certain peCtorals, or ra- 
ther troches, deſcribed by Rhazes, which were made of 
liquorice, &c. 1 | 

 BICHOS. A Portugueſe name for the worms which 
get under the toes of the people in the Indies, and which 
are deſtroyed by the oil of the caſhew nut. 

BICION. See Vicia. 

BICORNE OS, i. e. Os hyoides. 

BICORNIS. A muſcle is fo called when it hath two 
terminations. | 

BICORNIS. A name of the flexor carpi radialis ; al- 
ſo of the extenſor carpi radialis. 

BICORNIS PISCIS. The cuckold fiſh. 

BICUCULLATA CANADENSE RADICE TU- 
BEROSA SQUAMATA. A name of the fumaria tu- 
beroſa infipida cornuti. Mem. de Acad. Roy, 1733. 

BIDENS, called alſo verbaſina, verbeſina, cannabina 
aquatica, hepatorium aquatile, eupatorium cannabinum 
fœminia, ceratocephalus, water hemp agrimony, water 
agrimony, hemp agrimony, and water hemp. 

It hath oblong acuminated leaves, deeply indented, ſet 
three on one pedicle, and the pedicles in pairs; the flowers, 
which Rand in umbel- like cluſters, conſiſt of purpliſh 
floſculi ſer in ſcaly cups, followed by oblong ſeeds winged 
with down. It is perennial, grows wild by the ſides of 
rivers and ditches, and flowers in July. | 

The leaves have a light agreeable ſmell, and pungent 
bitter taſte, are aperient, corroborant, and of ſome ef- 
ficacy in icteric complaints ; powerful againſt the ſcurvy, 
and cedomatous ſwellings of the feet. An infuſion in 
boiling water, and drank freely, is the beſt method of 
uling them. | 

The juice of the freſh herb may be taken in doſes from 
one to two ounces ; larger doſes operate by vomit and 
ſtool. e l 

The root purges ſtrongly. | p 

BIDENS ZEYLANICA, i. e. Acmella. 

BID ENS URTICZ, i. e. Acmella. N 

BIENNIAL. Herbs are ſaid to be biennial, when 
their roots continue two years. 

BIFOLIUM, alſo called ophrys, ophris, orchis bifo- 

lia, ordinary wood bifoil, and common tway- blade. 
The root is flender, but much branched, it ſends up 
one ſtalk, with two leaves from its ſides, that are large, oval, 
and full of nerves ; the flowers grow on ſpikes at the top, 
they are roundiſh, and of a dull green colour. It is 
found in woods and other ſhady places, and flowers in 
June. It is ranked among the agglutinant aſtringents. 

Miller's Bott. Off. N 
BIGASTER. A name given to muſcles that have two 
bellies. | 


BIGNONIA. Tournefort called this plant thus in 


memory of the Abbe Zignon. It is the trumpet-flower, 
or ſcarlet jeſſamine. Miller, in bis Dictionary, enume- 
rates eleven ſpecies, but they are of no value in medicine. 

BIHAI. An American name of a plant whoſe flower 
ie like a lilly; there are two ſpecies of them, but not uſed 
in medicine. Miller's Di#. | 

BILADEN. Steel or iron. | 

BILIARIA ARTERIA. The biliary artery. When 
the hepatic artery hath advanced as far as the veſicula fel- 
lis, it gives out the biliaria, which accompanies the two 
cyſtic branches in the gall bladder, and then is loſt in the 
great lobe of the liver. - 

BILIMBI. A tree of about eight or ten feet high, 
which Bontius calls billing-bing ; and by the Europeans it 
is named malus indica, fructu pentagono. | 

It is cultivated in the gardens in Malabar, bears flowers 
and fruit all the year. The juice of the root is cooling; 
the juice expreſſed from the fruit cures the itch, and ſeve · 
ral other ſkin diſeaſes, if applied by laying on linen cloths 
that have been dipped in it. Inwardly taken, this juice 
abates the gripes and a diarrhœa. The ripe fruit is 
eaten as a delicacy, the unripe is made into a pickle for 
the uſe of the table. | | 

There is another ſpecies called nebi-pouli, or bilimbi 
altera minor. The male ſpecies of the nebi-pouli is cal- 
led ala-pouli. Raii Hit. | 
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[t is a bitter viſcid juice, ſecreted trom the blood in the 
liver, and collected in the receptacle known by the name 
of gall-bladder. The blood collected from the adjacent 
abdominal viſcera, is thrown into the vena portæ in the 
liver, which ramifying through this viſcus, carries the 
blood, charged with biliary matter, fit to be ſecreted, tg 
its ultimate branches, from which the bile is emptied into 
the beginnings of the biliary ducts, called pori bilarii, and 
by them is conveyed into the ductus hepaticus, this duQt 
paſſes on a little way, then enters into the ductus commu- 
nis choledochus, whence the bile is partly diſcharged into 
the duodenum, and partly regurgitated into the ductus 
cyſticus, then falling into the gall bladder, it remains 
there until it is wanted ; by lodging there ſome time it is 
alſo more perfected, for being at reſt its thinner parts are 
exhaled, and the reſt becomes thicker, more acrid, in- 
creaſes in bitterneſs, and the depth of its colour. 

The hepatic bile, before it is mixed with the cyſtic, in 
every reſpect reſembles lymph, that is ſub-alcaline and 
rather oily ; it continually paſſes into the duodenum, but 
the cyſtic only as required. : | h 

The bile is formed from the blood in the ſecretory veſ- 
ſels of the liver. It is of a ſaponaceous quality; ten parts 
out of twelve is water. By analyſis fix pounds of ox gall 
was found to contain eighty ounces of water, three ounces 
and two drams of oil, twenty-tour drams of volatile ſalt, 
and five of a fixed one, 1 : 

It is the leaſt putreſcent of any juice in the body; its 
uſe is to mix the chyle to rouſe the periſtaltic motion of 
the inteſtines, and to finiſh the digeſtion. When the ſto- 
mach is full, the cyſtic bile is more copioufly diſcharged 
into the duodenum ; when it is empty the hepatit bile is 
more freely ſecerned into the gall bladder. 

This ſaponaceous juice reſiſts acidity, and cotrects it in 


the bowels; it eaſily mixes with water; it renders oily, 


mucous, and viſcid bodies, miſcible alſo with water, and 
if rubbed with reſinous gums, it attenuates them. In 
ſhort, there is ſcarce an animal or vegetable ſubſtance that 
it will not diflolve. When drove through the warm veſ- 
ſels with the blood, it muſt neceſſarily produce its effects 
there; ſo the blood, in a ſhort time, is quite diſſolved, 
and a dropſy is the natural conſequence of a jaundice. 
Newmann fays that it is contains no ——4 ſalt, and it is not 


a ſoap. The livers of infants are very large, and their 


bile, though ſecreted in a conſiderable quantity, yet is fre- 
quently almoſt inert ; whence acidity prevails in their firſt 
paſſages, and other ill effects of indigeſtion attends them. 
An exceſlive uſe of acids, by overcoming the qualities of 
the bile, induces indigeſtion. The bile, ia common with 
all bitters, neutralizes acids by mixture, and is itſelf neu- 
tralized by them ; and when the bile tends to putreſcency, 
the native vegetable acids are its belt reſtorers. 8 

be gall ſtones formed in the gall bladder, are not of a 
cretaceous nature, but are merely coagula of bile ; this is 
plain from their unctuous inflammable nature, 

It is obſerved, that the gall of ſmall animals is ſtronger 
and more ſubtile than that of the larger kinds, whether on 
land or in the water ; and, that of land animals, the hawk 
and ſerpent ; of water, the pike and eel are the moſt ac- 
tive, | | | 
Beſides its uſe in the animal œconomy, and in various 
manufactories, it is an article of ſome value in the materia 
medica ; and, from its manifeſt properties, ſeems to be 
entitled to more notice in the practice of medicine. 

I be gall of oxen inſpiſſated to an extract, hath been 
commonly that which was uſed ; it prevents milk from 
turning ſour in the ſtomach, and reſolves it when coag u- 
lated. An extract made by the evaporation of its humi- 
dity, in balneum mariæ, until it can be rolled into pills, 
may be given to children in doſes of one grain, three times 
a day, and to adults three or four grains at each doſe, 
When adminiſtered clyſterwiſe, half a dram may be uſed 
at a time. This extract is an excellent bitter of the ſti- 
mulating and reſolvent kind, and in want of appetite, or 
other diſorders, from a deficiency of bile in the firſt paſ- 
ſages; this animal bitter is likely to be more uſeful than 
the vegetable kinds. The beſt ſucceſs hath ' followed its 
uſe in obſtructions of the abdominal viſcera, promotin 
urine, and the menſes; and if this is not ought Taff 
e WP, Gently 
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ciently efficacious, the gall of eels and pikes may be ſub- 
ſtituted in its ſtead ; with this, Boerhaave tells us, that | 
he hath frequently cured ricketty children, whoſe bellies 
were hard and very much ſwelled. Theſe more acrid 
kinds alſo deſtroy warts if now and then applied thereto. 

A defect of bile diſpoſes the body to various diſeaſes, as 
hypochondriac, cacheCtic, &c. Fernelius, in his Patho- 
logy, fays, that many have died from this cauſe alone. 

hen, from its defect, a coſtiveneſs is induced, the ; 
oleum ricini is of ſingular ſervice, it ſhould be followed 
with nitrous and ſaponaceous medicines, and the Bath 
water may finiſh a cure. 

When the bile offends by its acrimony, prodycing too 
frequent and copious diſcharges by ftool, the oleum rici- 
ni will be more ſafe and effectual in correcting it than any 
of the other uſual means; and here alſo a finiſh may be 
given to the cure by the uſe of Bath water. 

When bile in the ſtomach offends, it cauſes horrors, 
anxiety, and ſhiverings; here too, the oleum ricini 
purges without irritating, powerfully obtunds the acrimo- 
ny of the bile, and by moderating the fever, which al- 
moſt always attends this caſe, it proves a moſt ſpeedy re- 
medy. 8 

Terdeltes ſays, that © it is owing to the putreſcency of 
the bile that fevers are augmented ;” alſo, that “ in fevers, 
the bile becoming putrid, acquires a malignant quality ; 
in the beginning of the acceſs it ruſhes violently, and in 
large quantities into the membranes of the duodenum, as 
is ſufficiently proved by the dry cough, the oſſitation, ſuf- 
focation, anxiety, diſtenſion of the præcordia, the pain, 
nauſea, vomiting, and white urine.” Pathol de Febrif, 
and Hoffman obſerves, that corrupted bite renders all 
fevers worſe; alſo that freſh portions generated, cauſe | 
the returns of intermittents, whence it is obvious why 

evacuants, which operate without irritation, and ſuch me- 
dicines as oppoſe putrefaCtion, as the bark, &c. are the beſt 
for removing them.” It is certain that in fevers the bile 
is not only plentifully generated, but is alſo peccant in 
its Quays whence, if not Ny evacuated, muſt be 
productive of many diſagreeabſe ſymptoms ; whence 
the importance of a ſoluble belly in febrile diſorders. 


From a faulty bile in the inteſtines, when a fever at- 


tends, is often owing the aphthe, inflammation in the 


fauces, purple ſpots in the ſkin, eryſipelatous diſor- 


ders, hxmorrages, diarrhœas, &c. | 
Such is the importance of the bile in our conſtitu- 
tion, and the ill conſequences of an error in it, that 
every aid is deſirable, by which our knowledge of its 
nature, &c. can be promoted. | | 
See Haller's Phyſiology, in ſthe chap. on the liver. 
Percival's Ef, Med. and Exp. Fordyce's Elements of 
the Practice of Phyſic, part firſt. Macbride's Exp. 
Eſſ. The appendix to Sir John Pringle's Diſeaſes of 
the Army. And Maclurg's Experiments on the hu- 
man Bile, &c. 1 
BILIOSUS FEBRIS. The bilious fever; called 
alſo the marſh fever, the remittent fever, the autum- 
nal remitting fever, and the camp fever. | 
When a fever is accompanied with bihous diſcharges 
by vomit or ſtool, whether it be continual, intermit- 
tent, or remittent, it is called bilious, but is of the ar- 
dent kind, = - 
In Britain, it generally prevails after hot weather, 
in hot countries it is mott frequent in damp marſhy 
places, and after great rains, that are ſucceeded by 
great heats. In both ſituations, they who are expoſed 
to damps, and to the night air, are moſt ſubject to it. 
Beſides the cauſes in general of ardent fevers, it is 
occaſioned by a copious ſecretion of the bilious fluid, 
which is poured into the duodenum and ſtomach, 
where, by its acrimony, it ſtimulates and produces in- 
ammation, whence the ſymptoms proper to this fever 
ariſe. 
Beſides the uſual ſymptoms of an ardent fever, there 

is an extraordinary inquietude and anguiſh, a burn- 
ing heat, cardialgia, nauſea, vomiting ' or purg- 
ing, or both, and thereby a diſcharge of bile. The 


thirſt, in this diſeaſe, is exceſſive, and the dejection of 


ſpirits equally ſo; the pulſe is ſmall but quick, ſome- 


1 


are very obſcure.; and at laſt an inflammation of the 


bowels comes on. Ve A 
If the diſcharges are cadaverous, death uſually is at 
hand, and an inyoluntary diſcharge of the excrements, 
is uſually fatal, 0 
If the pulſe is full and hard, bleeding may be ad- 
mitted of in the beginning, but rarely, if ever, admits 
of a repetition. And if in hot countries it is beſt to 
omit this evacuation totally. But in all caſes begin 
with giving a grain or two of the tart. emet. by way of 
emetic, a 
If faline medicines are given, the neutral mixture i 
the moſt proper, but each doſe ſhould be adminiſtered 
in the act of efferveſcence. | 
And as ſoon as an intermiſſion is perceived, begin 
with the bark, for it is the chief dependence. But if 
the diſeaſe is very violent, or the patient in a hot clime, 
the bark muſt be given before the intermiſſion, for on 
its early uſe depends the cure; a dram may be given 
every hour in wine and water, or what elle the patient 
uſes for his common drink. If the bark, in ſubſtance, 
is not agreeable, let a cold infuſion of it be ſubſtituted, 
which may be acidulated with the elix. vitriol. and the 
patient may take it as freely and frequently, as his 
ſtomach will bear it. If it runs off by ſtool, or is 
ejected by vomit, a few drops of the tin&. thebaic. 
will probably prevent it. 158 | 
After a vomit with the tart. emet. ſome commend 
the following powder, R tart. emet. gr. i. p. contray. 
c. gr. v. m. to be repeated every two hours, until it 
procures a vomiting, purging, and ſweating ; but the 
| uſe of the Columbo root ſeems far more eligible, 
Dr. Percival, in his Effays Medical and Experi- 

mental, informs us, that in theſe fevers, the pulv. 
rad, Columbo, gr. xv. ad xx. with the tart, vitriolat, 
Oi. ad fn. given every four, five, or fix hours, pro- 
duces both ſpeedy and beneficial effects. The neutral 
ſalts, he obſerves, abates the febrile heat, allays thirſt, 
and brings on a gentle ſalutary diarrhoea ; whilſt the 
columbo {ſupports the patient's ſtrength, obviates the 
ſickneſs, and checks the ſeptic ferment in the prime 
vie, Dr. Haygarth, of Cheſter, further remarks, 
that, after the primæ viz are unloaded of their bilious 
contents, the columbo root admirably allays the nau- 
ſea, ſo conſtantly attendant on this diſorder ; and that 
in this fever, though the remiſſions are very evident, 
and the acceſſions marked with chills, and other {ymp- 
toms of an intermittent, yet the bark is not always fo 
ſucceſsful as to encourage its uſe ; but he ſays. the co- 
lumbo anſwers our warmeſt wiſhes, by correcting the 
bile, reſtoring the proper tone of the Cady and of 
the whole habit; it excellently prevents relapſes, to 
meg in this fever, the patient is peculiarly diſ- 

oſed. | 
F BILIOSUS ARDENS FEBRIS. The burning bi- 
lious fever; called alſo the yellow fever; the Welt. 
Indian fever. | 

The Europeans, who live irregularly, give way to 
exceſſes, and are not careful to guard againſt the heats 
and dews that are common in the Weſt-Indies, are the 
chief ſubjects of this diſeaſe. | 

It attacks with a trankent chill:neſs and ſhivering, 
which is ſoon ſucceeded by a burning heat all over the 
body,. but more particularly complained of about the 
precordia ; the pulſe is high and quick but not hard; 
the eyes are heavy, a violent head-ach comes on, with 
beating in the temporal arteries, alſo a thick laborious 
reſpiration ; a nauſea Joon follows, and what is diſ- 
charged upwards is bilious ; anxiety is very great; 
pain 18 complained of in the back and loins, and an 
uneaſy laſſitude in the limbs. In about twelve hours 
after the firſt invaſion of this diſeaſe, the tongue is 
very dry, rough, and difcoloured ; thirſt is exceſſive, 
a ſoreneſs is felt all over the body, and a delirium 
comes on. In the laſt ſtage the patient labours under 
a coma, manifeſts a great oppreſſion about the precor- 
dia, the reſpiration is very difficult, and at length the 
tendons tremble, cold tweats and convulſions appear, 
to uſher in death, When the patient recovers, the 


” 


times it remits very ſenſibly, at others the remiſſions 


I 


crifis uſually happens in the fourth day after the attack; 
the 


the regular criſis generally diſcovers itſelf by a ſuffu- | milky juice. A dram of the reſin of the root purges; 
ſion of bile all over the body, the yellow tinge ſome- | Rai: Hift. Wy 
times appears in the eyes, twelve hours after the ſymp- | BIOLYCHNIUM, from 1% life, and avxyiov, a 
toms of this fever approached, the ſooner 1t appears | candle or lamp. The lamp of life. It 1s of the ſame 
the more favourable is the prognoſtic. If the ſkin | ſignification as vital heat, vital flame, or natural heat. 
continues dry and rough, the patient rarely recovers, | It is alſo the name of a ſecret prepared by Beguinus, of 
however good his pulſe may be. Inceſſant vomiting, | human blood. bh EY 
and the diſcharges growing darker coloured, are fatal BIOS. Life, and its courſe: But ſometimes it 
ſigns; and if a dry ſkin accompany an inflamed red- | only means victuals. ; Wh 
neſs of the eyes, death may be expected in a- few BIOTE. Life, In an affected ſenſe, it e 
hours. | | the time of a continuance of aliment in the body; 

In order to the cure, bleeding muſt immediately be | thus weak food hath a ſhort life annexed. 5 
propoſed, more or leſs freely according to the ſtrength | BIOTHANATI. A term applied to thoſe who die 
of the patient; though after the third day it is rarely | a violent death. Y ; | 
adviſeable : the operator would do well to obſerve the [| BIPEMULLA: Blancard ſays it is pimpernella. 
ſtate of the pulſe during the diſcharge of the blood, Y ſays it is the * anguſti folia ſerrata of Cluſius. 
and if he finds it flag he ſhould deſiſt, if it riſes he IPETALO US. See PET ALA. 
may proceed. BIPINELLA, 1. e. Pimpinella. | 

fter bleeding, let an emetic be given with tart. | BIPULA. A ſort of worm mentioned by Ariftotlez 
emet. gr. i. vel. 11. this beſt evacuates the offending | BIRA. Beer. See CEREVISTA. 
bile. After this, the belly muſt be kept ſoluble by re- | BIRAO. The true amomum. 
peated doſes of ſaline purges. | BIRGANDER. A kind of wild gooſe; 

The prime viz duly evacuated, the bark muſt be | BIRRETHUS. See Cucuf g. . 
freely uſed, in doſes as large, and as frequently re- BIRSEN. An Arabian or Perſian word, ſignifying 
peated, as the ſtomach can digeſt them. The pro- Jan inflammation or 1 in the breaſt. | 
pereſt time to begin with it is, as ſoon as a remiſſion 18s | BISCOC TUS. wice drefled,. This word is 
obſerved, or a diaphoreſis is produced, If the bark in | chietly applied to bread twice baked, or that is much 
ſubſtance does not agree, let an infuſion of it in cold | baked, i. e. Biſcuit, | 
water be tried, and if that cannot be complied with  BISEMATUM. The lighteſt, paleſt, and baſeſt 
give the following: : ; : lead. | : | 

R Rad. ſerpentaria v. 311. croc. anglic. 3 fs. infund. | BISERMAS, A ſpecies of horminum. 
in aq bullient 3; x. per horam unam; colatur. 3 vi. adde | BISLINGUA, Sce HiepoGLossUM; 
aq menth. vulg. 5 1. vin Madeirenſ. 3 iv. elix. vitr. | BISMALVA. Marſhmallows. „„ 
acid q. ſ. ad gratum ſaporem ; & cap. cochl. ii. omni | BISMUTHUM. Biſmuth; alfo called wiſmu- 
Hora vel ſœpius, or | : | thum, marcaſita, plumbum cinereum Agricolæ, blen- 

Repeatcd dotes of the common ſaline mixture may | de Germanis, marcafite of filver, and tin glaſs. 
be given inthe act of fermentation. | It ſeems not to have been known to the Arabians, 

he vomiting, which uſually eludes every means | their marcaſite was the lapis pyrites. Some reckon it 
hitherto uſed, even the tinct. thebaic. gut. ii. vel. iii. a ſpecies of tin, It is a bright pale lead coloured mi- 
in every draught of the patient's drink, and bliſters | neral, when broke it appears of a ſilver white; it may 
applied to the region of the ſtomach, may probably be powdered without difficulty ; it is nearly ten times 
give way to the rad, columbo, as mentioned in the ar- ſpecifically heavier than water, of a flakey contexture; 
ticle Bilioſus Febris. fits earthy part affords as good a blue as that from co- 

In the beginning the drink may be a decoction of | balt; it is mixed with ſulphur and arſenic ; by fuſion 
toaſted bread in water, or other ſmall liquors acidulated | the ſulphur and arfenic evaporate, and the metallic 
with tamarinds ; and as the fever declines, a little wine | part runs off from the earthy. In Cornwall there is 
may be allowed. much of this mineral; ſometimes it is found mixed 

When the delirium threatens or approaches, bliſters | with the cobalt. Biſmuth is eafily ſeparated from its 

keep off the coma, which uſually comes on when they | ore by means of fuſion with the common black flux. 
are omitted. If a coma is attendaat, bliſters muſt be | It melts long before ignition, a little ſooner than lead, 
applied to the head, arms, and legs; and finapiſms to | but later than tin. A ſtrong fire ſublimes it into white 
the ſoals of the feet. Cordial medicines, with cam- flowers; it is convertible into a glaſs by heat alone. 
phor, muſt be duly adminiſtered, Ihe nitrous acid diſſolves it, from which it precipt- 

The diarrhoea, which ſucceeds this fever, muſt not | tates in the form of a bright white powder, by dilu- 

be ſuddenly ſtopped, if the patient's ſtrength is not too | tion with water. The marine acid does not i af- 
I | feQ&it, and the vitriolic ſcarce at all. It impregnates 


much impaired by it. 


Sec Biſſet on the Bilious Fever of the Weſt-Indies, | the vegetable acid with a nauſeous taſte. The chief of 
London Med. Obf. & Inq. vol. iv. p. 156. Blicke it that is brought into England is from Saxony. Dr, 
on the Bilious Fever of Jamaica, Sir John Pringle, | Alſton denies that the ores of biſmuth contain any ar- 
Drs. Chalmers, Lind, Towne, Warren, Cleghorn, | ſenic ; it is true that the biſmuth, when brought to us, 
Rouppe, all deſerve attention on this ſubjuct. is without ſuch particles. 5 | 

BILIS ATRA, 1, e. Atrabilis. It mixes eaſily with ſeveral metals, but deſtroys their 

BINARIUS. Among the Romans it is the number | ductility. It promotes the fuſion of other metallic 
two. But the Spagiric philoſophers, affix other ideas | bodies. Mixed with lead and tin, it forms a compound 
to it, of which the curious may be informed in the | that melts with a very ſmall heat ; the followin pro- 
Theat. Chym. vol. i. | / portion is ſo fuſible, that it hath been propoſed for in- 

BINGALLE. The caſſumunair root. : jections, two parts of lead, three of tin, and five of 

BINOCULUS. - A bandage for retaining the dreſ- biſmuth, If biſmuth is mixed with lead, a larger por- 
ſings on both eyes. It is either a ſingle or a double tion of the latter can be combined with quickſilver, 
headed roller, it is twelve feet long, and two or three than can be without this method; and the quickfilver 
fingers in breadth. Its application will eaſily be | cannot be freed from this mixture by the common 
underſtood, by that of the monoculus, which ſee. A | methods. | s 
napkin, or kerchief, anſwers as well. It is Hot now in any medicinal uſe, 
a e A Rabbinical term, ſignifying mental | | | 
1ckneſs, or a diſordered imagination. Flares Biſmuthi.” 

BINDICA MORS. A biafical death. The death — 155 Aae of Bijou, 
which follows diſorders of the mind, ſuch as are pro-] Take four ounces of biſmut hſubtilly pow; | 
duced by the bite of a mad dog, &c. wy a pound of nitre finely powdered, il the — hl bo 

BINTAMBARU ZEYLANENSIBUS. Convol- little and little into an earthen body, that is perforated 

vulus maritimus, pes capræ luſitanis. A plant grow- | in the fide, and fixed to a proper number of aludels : 
ing in Malabar and Ceylon, it abounds with an acrid when 
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when the body is red hot, and the operation ended, 
take away the aludels, and wipe away the flowers with 
a feather, ; 5 


Magiſterium Biſmuthi . Magiftery of Biſmuth. 


Diſſolve biſmuth in aqua fortis, without heat, ad- 
ding the biſmuth by little and little at a time. Pour 
the ſolution into fixteen times its quantity of water, 
and thus a bright white powder 1s precipitated, If a 
little re&ified ſpirit of wine is added, the precipitation 
is haſtened. Waſh the precipitated powder in freſh 
parcels of water, and dry it in a ſhady place. 

This preparation hath been uſed as a coſmetic, but it 
gradually impairs the natural complexion, and thickens 
the ſkin. 


The Spaniſh white is a magiſtery of biſmuth, made by 


diſſolving it in ſpirit of nitre, and precipitating it with ſalt 
water. | 

BISNAGARICA ARBOR MYRTI AMPLIORI- 
BUS FOLIIS, &c. A ſpecies of cubeb tree. 

BISON. A ſpecies of ox in America, &c. .- 

BISTACIUM, i e. Piſtacia. 

BISTORTA. Biſtort. Called alfo ſnake weed. 

It is a plant, with oval pointed wrinkled leaves, of a 
dark green colour above, and bluiſh underneath, ſtanding 
on long pedicles, and continued a little way down the pe- 
dicles, forming a narrow margin on each ſide. Among 
theſe ariſe, round, flender jointed, unbranched ſtalks, 
furniſhed with ſmaller and narrower leaves, which have 
no pedicles bearing on the top, ſpikes of imperfect five 


leaved red flowers, which are followed by triangular leaves. | 


It is perennial, grows wild in moiſt meadows, and 
flowers in May and June. 
The root is bent vermicularly, whence its name, and 


jointed at each bending. It is commonly about the thick- | 


neſs of a finger, ſurrounded with buſhy fibres, of a black- 
iſh brown colour on the outſide, and reddiſh within. It 
is diſtinguiſhed from the other biſtort roots by being leſs 
bent; that of the officinal ſpecies having only one or two 
bendings, and thoſe of the other three or more. 

This root is powerfully aſtringent, antiſeptic, and a- 
lexipharmic. It is of ſingular efficacy in fluxes, againſt 
looſeneſs of the teeth, ſpongy gums, and ſoreneſs in the 
mouth. It is ſaid to cool, but this is by its being anti- 
acrid, whence all aſtringents are cooling. The doſe is 
from gr. x. to 3 i. Water totally diſſolves its aſtringent 
matter. Extracts made either with water, or wich ſpirit, 
retain all the ſtyptic qualities. All the parts of this plant 
poſſefs the ſame qualities as the root, but in a leſs degree. 
If the roots are boiled in vinegar, an excellent antiſeptic 
gargle is obtained. 

he tormentil root is ſo ſimilar in its efficacy, that it 
may always be ſubſtituted for it. 

BISUL. An abbreviation of biſulcis. 

BI THNIMALCA. A word coined by Dolacus, to 
ſignify a peculiar active principle reſiding in the ſtomach, 
and preſiding over the functions of chylification, &c. 

BITHYNICI TONSORIS EMPLASTRUM. The 
Bithynian barber's plaiſter for ſplenetic people. See A. 
tius tetrabib. iii. ſerm. ii. cap. xxii. | 

BITHYNOS. The name of a plaiſter deſcribed by 
Galen. | 

BIT. A tall evergreen tree in Malabar, and other 
parts of the Eaſt Indies. An oil is prepared from its root, 
with which to cure the alopecia. 

BITUMEN. Called alſo aſphaltos, piſaſphaltos, bitu- 
men Judaicum, carabe funerum, gummi funerum, mu- 
mia, carabe of Sodom, foſſile pitch, and Jews pitch. 

It is a mineral ſulphur. It is a ſolid light ſubſtance of 
a duſky colour on the outſide, and a deep ſhining black 
within, having but little taſte or ſmell, except it is heated, 
in which caſe it emits a ſtrong pitchy odour. It is not ſo- 
luble in oils, nor in vinous ſpirits ; it melts but imperfect- 
ly in the fire. On burning it, a large quantity of aſhes 
are left behind. It is found in the earth in many parts of 


Egypt, and floating on the ſurface of the dead fea. At firſt 


it is ſoft, but grows hard by keeping. 


Thegenuineſort is generally ſupplied by different bitumi- | | 
nous ſubſtances found in Germany, France, and other coun- 
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tries; but theſe ſubſtitutes have a ſtronger, 
than the true ſort hath, They are farther 
from the true, by their more perfectly diſſolving with heat, 
and by their not leaving ſo many aſhes behind when 


pitchy ſmell 
diſtinguiſhed 


burnt. Neumann ſays, that when the genuine bitumen is 
diſtilled in a retort, it yields a light infipid phlegm, about 
I-11th its weight of an oil, that reſembles the native pe- 
trolea, but of a more diſagreeable and empyreumatic ſmell ; 
and any of the above Fabſtitutes may well be admitted. 
Foſſile pitch is found in many parts of this iſland, in the 
ſeams of lime ſtones. The virtues of all theſe ſubſtances 


depend on the quantity of petroleum which they contain. 


See PETROLEUM. 

BITUMEN BARBADENSE. See PissELABEUM. 

BITUMEN LIQUIDUM. See PETROLEUM. 

BIVALVA. Bivalve. In botany is the pods and 
huſks of plants which open lenthways in two parts like the 
ſhell of a muſcle. 5 

BIVALVULA, i. e. Bivalva. | 

BIVENTER. Thus muſcles are named that have 
two bellies. ; 

BIVENTER, [Mvscurtus]. It ariſes from the pro- 
ceſſus maſtoĩdæus. Its tendon frequently joins the ſtylo- 
hyoidzzus, and the membranous ring fixed to the os hy- 
oidæs, and is then attached to the inner part of the chin. 
It depreſſeth the jaw, ſo opens the mouth. It is fleſhy at 
both its extremities, and tendinous in the middle. The 
middle tendon paſſing through the aponeurotic ligament at 
- 3 3 the _ of the cornua of the os hyoi- 

es, 1s what renders it capable of performing its office. 

BIXA OVIEDI, i. © Aion.” | 28 85 

BLACCLE. A name which Rhazes gives to the 
meaſles. | 

BLACTARA. Ceruſs, white paint. : 

BLASITAS. Stammering or liſping. 

BLASSUS. A perſon whoſe legs are bent outwards. 

BLANCA. Ceruſs. Alſo the name of a purging me- 
dicine in the antidotarium of Nicolaus, 

BLANC TARBE. Powder blue. | 

BLANCNOMN. A name in Oribaſius for fern. 

BLAPTISECULA. A name for the cyanus, from 


Gx, to hurt, and ſeco, to cut; becauſe it injures the 
mowers ſcythes. 


BLAS. A term coined by Helmont, 
means the force of motion, and applies it to 
human body, &c. 

BLASO. An Indian name of a tree, the fruit of which, 
when powdered, is given to deſtroy worms. Rai Hit. 

BLASTEMA, from Hardy, to germinate, A bud, 
or off ſet, or ſhoot of a plant: but Hippocrates expreſſes 
by it a cutaneous eruption or pimple. ; 

BLATTA, or Blatta Fœtida. The flow legged bee- 
tle. It is that ſpeecies of the beetle which is ſo common 
in bake-houſes. If they are boiled in oil, or bruiſed 
therein, then droped into the ear, they relieve pains in 
that part. | 

BLATTA BYZANTIA, or Byzantina. Called alſo 
uaguis odoratus, and the Conſtantinople ſweet hoof, 

Blatta, and Blattea, have had various ſignifica- 
tions. The purple fiſh, the welk, and other fiſhes of the 
fame kind, i. e that are wreathed, have but one perfora- 
tion through which they put forth their tongues, and take 
their food; they have alſo a fort of cover, under which 
they thruſt out their tongue to feed, and draw it back at 
pleaſure. In the purple fiſh, this cover is what is proper- 
Iy called blatta byzantia ; it is called unguis from its like- 
neſs to a man's nail in its ſhape and colour. It is often 
confounded by writers with the unguis odoratus. This 
unguis, called blatta byzantia, is without any odour ; but 
the Indian ſhell fiſh, which affords an unguis, is agree- 
ably ſcented. | 

BLATTARIA LUTEA. Yellow moth mullein. 
Ray takes notice of ten ſpecies. It is faid to poſſeſs the 
fame virtues as the verbaſcum, but is of very little note 
in medicine. 3 FE | 

BLATTARIA. A name of a ſpecies of ſalicaria. 

BLATTI. The wild Malabar plum tree. 

BLECHNON. The lefler branched fern. 

BLENDE. A German name for biſmuth. 

BLENNA, or Blena. A thick phlegm deſcending from 

| | the 


by which he 
e ſtars, the 
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the brain, through the noſtrils; which ſhews a beginning | 
concoction | | 
BLENNUS, - The name of a, fiſh, found in ſhallow 
waters, but not of much value. PER | | 
BLEPHARA. The eye-ligs. 


| lids, alſo the eye-lids themſelves. 

BLEPHAROXYSIs, i. e. Ophthalmoxyſtrum. 

„  BLEPHAROXYSTON, or Blepharoxyſtum. So Pau- 
"bis Zgineta, in lib. iii. cap. xxu. calls the ſpecillum 
afperatum. ES 


 *BEESTRISMUS, A reillefs tofling of the bady, as 


ina phrenſy. | | ans eek 
BLETA, [Write]. An epithet for miiky urine, 
' proceeding from diſeaſed kidnies. | | 
BLETI. Struck. So thoſe were called who were ſud- 
denly ſeized with a ſuffocation, or diſſiculty of breath 
ins; be. 25 . 
BLINC TA. Red earth. 5 | 
BLITUM, Blites. Of this plant there are many ſpe- 
cies. The white and the red are the molt common; their 
leaves reſemble thoſe of beets, the flowers are long ſpikes 
of a ſmall, moſſy, greeniſh floſculi-. They are of but little 
worth in medicine. 5 | 
Blitum is a name of the amarantus ſylveſtris, alſo of 
the mercurialis, and of an African ſpecies of petalites. 
BLIFUM BRASILIANUM LUSITANIE. A ſpe- 
cies of blite which grows in Braſil, but of no remarkable 
- virtues. Rar Hiſi | | 
BLITUM EKECTUS. A ſpecies of chenopodium. | 
BLITUM FOE TIDA, i. e. Atriplex fœtida. x. 
BLITUM MINUS POLYSPERMUM. A ſpecies 
of chenopodium. _ | | 
BOA, a large aquatic ſerpent which follows the herds 
of oxen, whence its name.” It fucks the milk from the 
* cows. It is met with in Calabria. | | 
BOANTHEMON, i. e. Buphthalmum, 
BO AS, a large ſerpent mentioned by Pliny. 
BO AX, the name of a fiſh. Sec Boos. | 
BOBERRI, i. e. Borri borri. | | 
BOCCONIA. A plant io called from P. Boccone of 
Sicily, a curious botaniſt. It is a native of Jamaica, but 
of no medical virtue. 
BOcC. PEANT. RARIOR. An abbreviation of 
Paulus Bocconus, Icones & deſcriptiones rariarum plan- 
tarum Siciliæ. | „ | 
BOCC. MUS. An abbreviation of Muſeo di Piante 
rare di Paulo Boccone. 
BOC HE TUM. A ſecondary decoCtion of lignum vitæ, 
and of other ſuch like woods. | | 
BOCIA., A glaſs veſſel with a round belly, and a long 
neck, about fix inches diameter, and firmly cloſed. it is 
called ovum fublimatorium, urinale, & cucurbita. 
It muſt not be touched with the cold hands during the 
time of working, for then it would break. See BoTus, 
BOCIUM, i. e. Bronchocele. | 
BOD. a SPTAPEL. An abbreviation of Joannes Bo- 
dxus a Stapel in Theophraſti hiſtoriam plantarum. 
BOERHAAVE. He was born at Vohrhout, a vil- 
lage near Leyden, in Holland, Dec. 3 1668, and died 
Sept. 23, 1738. He was profeſſor of phyſic in the uni 
verfity at Leyden. When a boy, and under the care of 
his father, he was ſent into the fields to exerciſe him in 
the buſineſs of agriculture, inſtead of employing his lei- 
ſure from his books in play. This was was a due recrea- 


tion, and at the ſame time gave vigour to his body. Such 


kind of rural occupations he continued through all his 
life, and by this viciſhtude of ſtudy and exerciſe, he pre- 
ſerved himſelf, in a great meaſure, from thoſe diſtempers 
and depreſſions, which are the frequent conſequence of 
indiſcreet diligence, and uninterrupted application, and 
from which ſtudents often fly to wine, but exerciſe would 
afford them more happy and laſting relief. 

He had not the mott lively invention, but had a great 
ſhare of true ſagacity, and of ſound judgment. 

He publiſhed on many ſubjects. He was a profeſſor of 
botany, and hath left much behind him on that ſubject. 
On chemiſtry he hath writ largely, and in that art made 
many improvements ; but his Aphoriſms and Inſtitutes are 
the moſt valuable of, his works. 


BOI 


and AÆgineta. His Aphoriſms are collected from thote 
writers he moſt approved of; his reaſonings are founded 
on the ſtructure of the parts, and the laws of mechanics. 
He greatly admired Hippocrates, and commended an at- 


BLEPHARI DES. The hairs on the edges of the eye · tenti ve ſtudy of him to his pupils. His firſt view in his 


Aphoriſms was, when he lectured on them, to eſtabliſh, 
on mechanical principles, as much as poſlible, the doc- 
trine of the ancients: with reſpect to the diagnoſtics and 
prognoſtics of difraſas; and thews, that they could not 
be otherwiſe than they have repreſented them. His ſe- 
cond view was, to demonſtrate that the methods of cure 
purſued by the ancient phyſicians were generally the beſt 
that could have been contrived with the materials the y 
were acquainted with,; though for reaſons to which they 
were probably ſtrangers. | VTV 
His Inſtitutes contain all the then modern diſcoveries in 
anatomy, phyſiology, and what relates to the laws of the 
animal œconomy, and the actions of medicines upon the 
body, with all his own improvements therein; but they 
are not eaſy to be underſtood by thoſe who are not previ- 
ouſly acquainted with the ſubjects. | 
BOE T. An abbreviation of Anſelmi Boetii de Boet, 
Gemmarum & Lapidum Hiſtoria. | 
EOETHEMA. A remedy, . | 
BOETHEMATICA SEMEIA. Auxiliary figns in 
diſeaſes, ſuch as give notice of a cure obſervable in them. 
BOGIA. GUM.. See Exgvia; oO, 
BO!CININGA. The rattle-fnake. Called alſo boi- 


| cinininga, and Dominica ſerpentum. 1 
It is a ſerpent of Hraſil, about four or five feet long, as 


thick as a man's arm, of a re:{diſh colour inclining to yel- 
low, with ſmall eyes, a ſorked tail, long and ſharp teeth. 
The tail towards its end, is furnifhed with a parallelo- 
gramous ſubſtance, three fingers breadth, or more, in 
length, and about half a finger's breadth in wideneſo, con- 
lifting as it were of ſmall links combined with one another; 
they are dry, ſmooth, ſhining, and of an aſh colour, in- 
clining to red. This ſubſtance increaſes every year a link, 
and makes a noiſe like little rattles when the ſerpent 
creep. os . 5 
It is ſaid, that this ſerpent cannot approach a piece of a 
root, which in Virginia is known by the name of rattle- 
ſnake · root; but the blood root is the moſt frequent remg- 
dy. This root is bruiſed and applied to the wound, and 
a decoction of it is drank. | met: 


| Troches are-made with the gall of rattle ſnakes, which 


| are caught in ſpring. This galt is mixed with chalk, 
or meal, into a paſte: theſe are called trochiſci Connecti- 


catiani, from the Connecticut colony. They are ano- 
dyne, three or four grains are taken after great fatigue, 
but may be taken to fourteen grains or more. | 

The rattle-fnake, as well as all other venemous ſerpents, 
is deſtructive of itfelt by its bite. Pigs eat theſe ſnakes 
greedily when they can meet with dying ones, or ſuch as 
are diſabled from biting them. | 


and a difficulty of breathing, ſcon attend, with other 


ſymptoms that manifeſt a coagulation of the juices ; in 


which caſe, leſſening the quantity of blood in proper time 
will leflen the overload at the heart, and give both it and 
the lungs more hberty to dilate and contract their muſcu- 
lar membranous fibres; and with the aſſiſtance of proper 
alexipharmics, given at the ſame time, may attenuate and 
add freſh vigour to the curdled maſs; and thus a ſtop is 
put to thole ruptures, and extravaſations, which appcar 
at the extremity of the ſmall veſſels. Many medicines 
are uſed by the Americans as an antidote to the poiſon of 
this animal. Thoſe in moſt eſteem have a quick, warm, 
pungent taſte, though mild and volatile on the tongue; 
but the moſt noted remedy is the following, which was 
diſcovered by a neg-o, it is this: Take of the roots of 
plantain and hore-hound (in ſummer the whole herb) a 
ſufficient quantity; bruiſe them, and ſqueeze out the 
juice, and give immediately a large ſpoonful. If the pa- 
tient be ſwelled, pour it down his throat. If it does not 
reheve in one hour, give a ſecond ſpoonful, which never 
fails, If the roots are dried, moiſten them with a little 
water. | 5 IS 

It is ſaid that rattle-ſnakes have a power of charming 


Qq birds, 


SQ 


Among the aricients, he chiefly quotes Galen, Celſus; | 
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When a perſon is bit by a rattle- ſnake, purple ſpots, 
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into the very danger which they would 


glaſs. 
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birds, and other ſmall animals, ſo as to make them their 
eaſy prey. This caſe is more properly related by a per- 


ſon, whoſe opportunities favoured his obſervations on 
theſe animals. His narrative may be ſeen in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for February, 1766, the ſubſtance of it 


is as follows: © Small birds, and ſuch things as theſe 
ſaakes prey upon, are much diſturbed when they ſee a 


rattle-ſnake. It muſt be noted, that theſe ſnakes ſeek theſe 
birds, &c. more particularly when they are breeding. 
The diſturbance which theſe birds, &c. manifeſt, is thro' 
fear ; fear counteraQts its own deſign, ſo eg . them 


fion which fear excites hinders their eſcape, or elſe the 


deſperation that prompts them to reſiſt an enemy which 


they cannot ſubdue. In this lies all the inchantment that 
betrays them to deſtruction.“ 


BOILTIAPO. A ſerpent of Braſil, which the Portu- 
gueſe call cobus de cipo. Its bite is venomous. 


BOJOBI. A ſerpent in Braſil, which the Portugueſe 


call cobre verde. Its bite is venomous. I he cure is the 


root of the coa-apia, which the patient is to ſwallow in a 
little water. — 


BOLBIDION, A ſmall polypous kind of fiſh, men- 
tioned by Hippocrates | | | 


BOLBITON. or Bolbitos. Cow's dung. 
BOLBONAC, i. e. Bulbonac. | 
BOLBOS, i. e. Bulbus. 


BOLCHON, or Balchus, i. e. Bdellium. 
BOLESIS. Coral. 5 
BOLESON. Balſam. 


BOLETTO. Frit. It is imperfect, or half made 


BOLETUS. Muſhroom. See AMINITA. 
BOLISMUS. Avicenna hath this word inſtead of bu- 


limus. 


BOLUS. A bole or bolus. Boluſes differ not from 


electuaries, only in that they are made in ſingle doſes, 


and are therefore more proper where great exactneſs is 
required in the doſes, and where the ſpeedily periſhing 
drugs are to be ufed, for they are only made for imme- 
diate uſe. The light and ponderous powders may more 
conveniently be mixed with mucilage, for ſo they are the 


leaſt bulky. The quantity of each is a morſel, or a mouth- 


ful, (i. e. as much as can be conveniently ſwallowed at 
once) whence their name buccella. 
BOLUS. Bole. 


There are various ſpecies of boles, the chief of which 
are as follow, viz. the Armenian, French, of Blois, and 


the Bohemian. 


Bole is a friable, but viſcid earthy ſubſtance; chalk is 
the ſimpleſt and drieſt of the earths uſed in medicine; 
marl is more fat and greaſy; elay is ſtill more ſo; but 
bole the moſt. It unites with water into a ſmooth paſte, 
adhering to the tongue, and diſſolving, as it were, in the 
mouth; it is of the clayey kind, but more readily imbi- 
bing water than the ciays ſtrictly ſo called. When moiſt- 
ened, it is leſs viſeous and coheſive, more eaſily diffuſible 
through water by agitation, and more freely ſubſiding 
from it. It is ſoft and unctuous to the touch. 

All the medicines, or the moſt of them, that are uſed 
under the name of terra, are bolar earths, or different 
kinds of bole. Some of them were made into cakes, and 
ſtamped with ſome impreſs or other, and theſe have the 
general name of terræ ſigillatæ, or ſealed earths. Theſe 


are all factitious. 


All the boles have for their baſis one and the ſame argil- 
Jaceous earth, which is not diſſoluble by the heat of boil- 
ing water, in acids, or alkalies, or any other known 
menſtruum; and in a ſtrong heat grows hard, loſing its 


property of imbibing of water, and being thereby formed 


into a tenacious mals. The different colours of the boles 
proceed from a ſlight admixture of a ferrugineous calx, all 
which contain, more or leſs of it. Some of, them contain 
a portion of calcareous eacth ; the bole of Blois contains 
much of this earth, but the common French bole hath 
very little, and the Armenian none at all. The vitriolic 
acid, as well as the ferrugineous calx, are intimately 
mixed with the boles. | 


Boles are adulterated with fand, and other ſuch like 


matters, and are artificially coloured too. But all theſe 


un : the confu- | 


are ſeparated by diſſolving the mixed bole in water, and 
being heavier than it, they ſubſide before it. Genuine 
bole ſubſides uniformly, without any ſeparation of its 
parts. The genuine yellow boles retain their colour in 
the fire, or have it deepened ; whilſt the counterfeit ſorts 
burn red. Pipe-clay coloured is the common ſubſtitute 
for boles. F 1 

The medical virtues of bole appear to depend on ſimple, 
bolar, or argillaceous earth. As this earth is not ſoluble 
in any animal fluid, it can act no otherwiſe than by im- 
bibing, or giving a greater degree of conſiſtence to thin 
ſharp humours in the firſt paſſages, and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, defending the ſolids from their acrimony. In con- 
ſequence of this, they may be of uſe in alvine fluxes, They 


have not, as is ſuppoſed, any aſtringent property. 


The doſe is from gr. v. to 3 1. | 

When the boles are freely uſed as a medicine, a purge 
ſhould now and then be given, to prevent their adhering 
too much to the inteſtines. 


The London college gives the following powders, in 
which bole is a part of their compoſition. 


Pulvis e Bolo Compoſitus ſine Opio: Compound Powder of 
Bole without Opium; | 


Take of bole Armenic, or of French bole, half a pound; 


| of cinnamon, four ounces ; of tormentil root, and gum 


arabic, of each three ounces ; of long pepper, half an 
ounce, Mix them into a powder, 


Pulvis e Bolo Compaſitus cum Opio. | Compound Powder of 
Bole with Opium. 


Take of opium ſtrained, three drams; dry it a little, 
that, it may be powdered: add to it the ſpecies of the pre- 
ceding compoſition before they are pulverized, that they 
may be all beat together into a powder. 

This latter with opium, is propoſed as a reform df the 
ſpecies Fracaſtorii, which, when made into an electuary, 
with three times its weight of honey, was formerly called 
Diaſcordium. The ſpecies Fracaſtorii was firſt preſcribed 
by Hieronymus Fracaſtorius, an Italian phyſician. 

Both the above powders with bole, are warm aggluti- 
nant aſtringents, and are given in fluxes from gr. x. to 31s. 
for a doſe. 


In the ſecond of theſe powders, there is one grain of 
opium: in each forty-five grains. | 

BOLUS ARMENA. Armenian bole, Called alfa 
bolus Orientalis, bole Armenic, and bole Armoniac. 

It is of a pale, but bright red colour, with a tinge of 
yellow. It is harder, and of a leſs glofly ſurface, than 


moſt other boles, having generally a rough duſty ſur- 


face. It does not efferveſce with acids. It comes chiefly 
from the Levant, rarely from Armenia, It ſhould be 
ſmooth, ſoapy, and free from grit; it differs very little 
from the terra ſinopica. The Armenian and Lemnian 
boles were always reckoned the beſt, but they are gene- 
rally ſupplied by ſubſtitutes of inferior boles, or with pipe- 
clay coloured with the colcothar of vitriol, Their virtues 
indeed are nearly alike. | 

BOLUS ARMENA ALBA. It is brought from the 
ſame parts where the red ſort is brought from, and-is of 
the ſame efficacy. _ | | 

BOLUS BLESENSIS. Bole of Blois. It is a yellow 
bole, it efferveſces ſtrongly with acids, and is much 
lighter than any other of the boles, and than moſt of the 
other yellow earths. 

BOLUS BOHEMICA. Bohemian bole. Called allo 
German bole. It is yellow, with a caſt of red, generally 
flakey, and is not aCted on by acids. 

BOLUS CANDIDUS. White bole. Called alſo 
terra ſigillata Goltbergenſis, unicornu minerale, & axun- 
gia lunz chymicis. 

BOLUS COMMUNIS. Common bole. Called allo 
bolus Gallica, French bole. It is of a pale red colour, 
variegated with irregular ſpecks, and veins of a whitiſh 
yellow. It is much ſofter than the Armenian, and lightly 
efferveſces with acids. Pipe-clay,. coloured with red 
chalk, is its uſual ſubſtitute. 

BOLUS FOCCAVIENSIS. Tranſylvanian bole. 


Calle 
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Called alſo bolus Hungaricus, bolus Tokaikus, and bolus 
Pannonicus verus. | 

This is as good as the Armenian. 

BOLUS FABRILIS. Red chalk. | 
+... BOLUS JUDAICUS. A name for the marſh mal- 


low. | 3 

BOLUS SILESIANUS, i. e. Terra ſigillata. 

BOLYNTHON. Cows dung. 

BOMBAST. Cotton. e 

BOMBAX. Cotton. Called alſo xylon, goſſipium, 
and bombaſt. 

There are three ſorts of cotton trees: one creeps on 
the earth like a vine, the ſecond is thick like a buſhy 
dwarf tree, the third is tall as an oak. All the three, af- 
ter producing beautiful flowers, are loaded with a fruit as 
large as a walnut, whoſe outward coat is black. When 
this fruit is ripe, it opens and diſcovers the cotton ; the 
ſeeds are ſeparated by a mill from the cotton. This tree 
grows in many places in the Levant, Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies, eſpecially in the Antilles. The fruit is oval. The 
cotton of the firſt ſort, (which creeps on the ground) is 
the beſt. That produced near Smyrna is greater than any 
where elſe. They ſow the ſeeds, which are like little 
beans, in June, gather the cotton in October, and the 
ſoil there produces three crops in a year. 

The ſkin of the ſeed is mucilaginous, the kernel is 
ſweet like an almond, and of virtues ſimilar to the althea. 
If cotton is applied to wounds it excites inflammation ; 
and, when worn next the ſkin, it checks perſpiration. 

BOMBUS. A reſounding noiſe, or ringing of the 
ears. A bad ſign in acute diſeaſes. 

BOMBYCUM, and Bombyx. The ſilk- worm. 

BOMPOURNICKEL. A ſort of coarſe bread uſed in 
Weſtphalia, It was known by ſome very ancient nations 
by the name of panis furfuraceus, becauſe it was not 
cleared from the bran. It was called panis impurus, and 
ſyncomiſton, becauſe prepared of unſiſted meal; and co- 
Iphium, from xwacy, a member, and ig, ſtrength, im- 
Porting that it greatly ſtrengthened the body, It hath 
been known at different times, or in different places, by 
the names of panis ater, panis cibarius, and panis grega- 
rius. | 

The wreſtlers among the Greeks uſed this kind of 
bread alone; for the bread that is wholly of fine flour, 
does neither nouriſh nor ſtrengthen ſo much as the coarſer, 
that is made with the bran and all together. Bread made 
of the bran alone, is more ſtrengthening than that which 
is made of fine flour, when it is made tor labouring peo- 
ple. The Romans, for three hundred years, only uſed 
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the bran of the corn. In Norfolk this ſort of bread is in 


uſe at this day. 

BON ARBOR. The coffee- tree. 

BONA. The kidney bean. | 

BONAN. An abbreviation of Philippi Bonanni Re- 
creatio Mentis & Oculi. 

BON ASUS. A kind of wild ox, found about the moun- 
tains between Paeonia and Media. 

BONDUCH INDORUM. Called alſo bonduch ci- 
nerea, bonduch pianta Indiano, arbor ſpinoſa Indica mu- 
ricatis ſiliquis, lobus echinatus, acacia glorioſa, lentiſci 
foliis ſpinoſa, flore ſpicato luteo ſiliquaàa magna muricata, 
caretti, inimboy Braſil, criſta pavonis glycirrhizæ fol. 
minor, &c. marſas, Molueca nuts, and bezoar nuts. 

'The plant runs up to five or fix feet in height; it is a 
native of both the Indies. The round beans only are in 
uſe, which are of an aſh colour on the outſide, and white 
within. It 1s warm, bitter, and carminative. | 

Ray mentions another ſpecies, which he calls bonduch 
Indorum filiqua minime ſpinoſa. | 

BON SEP. An abbreviation of Bonetus Sepulchre- 
tum. | 

BONIFACIA, i. e. Laurus Alexandria & Hippo- 
gloſſum. 1 
B ONONIENSIS, [LA PIs J. The Bcnonian ſtone. 

Called alſo phoſphorus Bononienſis, ſpongia ſolis, lapis 

lucidus, lapis illuminabilis, phoſphorus Kircheri. The 
light-carrier, and Bononian phoſphorus. 
It is a ſmall, grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, ſulphurous 
ſtone, about the ſize of a walnut. When broken, a kind 
of cryſtal, or ſtarry talc is found therein. This ſtone is 
met with in the neighbourhood of Bologna, or Bononia, 
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in Italy; and, when duly prepared, makes a ſpecies of 
phoſphorus. ] | 

When this phoſphorus is held to the light, it retains 
it for ſix or eight hours after. As a medicine, this ſtone 
is cauſtic and emetic. 5 „ | 

BONT. An abbreviation for Jacobus Bontius, who 
is a writer of good credit. | 

BONTIA. The Barbadoes wild olive. It is of no 
note in medicine. Miller's Did. vol. ii. 

BONUS HENRICUS, i. e. Mercurialis. 

BOONA. The kidney bean. . | 

BOOPS,; Boax, or Box. A fiſh mentioned by Aldro- 
vandus. | 

BOOS THALASSIU. The ſea cow. 

BORACE. Borax. | 

BORACTRION & BORAXO. Borax. 

BORAGO), i. e. Borrago. 9 . 

BORASSUS. The tender medullary ſubſtance which 
grows at the top of the great palm- tree. 

BORAX. Called alſo chryſocolla, tincar; baurach, 
nitrum factitium, ſanterna, & nitrum nativum. 

BORAC, or Baurac, ſigniſfies nitre. 
corrupted it into borax, and applied it to the chryſocolla. 
It is a mineral cryſtalline ſalt, the ancients called it chru- 
ſocolla. It is not much unlike alum. If genuine, it hath 
a ſweet taſte at the firſt, but afterwards an unctuous one 
Its pure cryſtals are octagonal priſms, finely cut; it diſ- 
ſolves aifficultly in cold water; it eaſily diſſolves in boil- 
ing water, but, on the water cooling, the borax concretes 
into a ſolid maſs; to keep it diſſolved in cold water, it 
requires near twenty times its weight of water. It ſwells 
and bubbles in the fire, and ſoon becomes a glaſs, which 
yet diſſolves again in water; but if mixed With flint or 
ſand, it becomes a hard and durable glaſs, even hard 


enough to cut common glaſs, It is an excellent flux for 


metals, and for their ores ; it changes the colour of blue 
flowers to green; precipitates earthy and metallic bodies 
diſſolved in acids; it renders vegetable and animal oils 
miſcible with water; it does not ſenſibly ferment either 
with acid or alkaline liquors ; it diſſolves in acids more 


ealily than in water; a ſolution of borax made in an acid, 
(i. e. vegetable) menſtruum, when inſpiſſated by evapo- 


ration, is a tenacious ſubſtance that will not cryſtallize, 
but will diſſolve in the air. If borax is mixed with the 
crude ſal ammoniac, an urinous ſmell is emitted like that 
which ariſes from a mixture of fixt alkaline ſalts with it : 
whence it may be concluded, that borax is rather alkaleſ- 
cent, though it is a ſalt of its own kind. | 

There is a natural fort called crude borax, it is brought 
into Europe in dirty lumps, and of a diſagreeable ſmell. 
In this ſtate it is called tincal, or tincar, arid contains an 
oily matter, earth, and ſtones. "The artificial is but this 
natural ſort rendered pure by art. 'The manner of re- 
fining it is known but to few ; but after coming from the 


refiners, it differs ſo from the general ſalt, that Cramer 


calls it an adulterated borax. An artificial ſort is ſaid to be 
made of nitre, urine, &c. See Schroder on this ſubject. 
The oily matter is ſeparated from the natural borax, by 
heating it in an iron ladle until it ceaſes to bubble and 
flame; thus the oil is deſtroyed : then boil it in water, 
and the ſalt is extracted pure. | | | 

Geoffroy ſays, that “ borax is at firſt a fluid, which 
ouſes from various mines, but chiefly from thoſe of cop- 
per. Theſe ſprings are met with in Perſia, the Faſt In- 
dies, and other countries in Aſia. This fluid is ſalt, 
muddy, and greenith ; but by the ſummer heats it is fo 
evaporated, that the ſalt is found concreted in the reſer- 
voirs made for its reception,” Becheer allo tells us in his 
Alphabetum Minerale, that “ the univerſal acid, in diſ- 
ſolving a ſtone or a fuſible earth, forms borax, as it forms 
alum, when it meets with an earth fit to make lime.“ 

'The borax of the ſhops is often adulterated with alum; 
but then it is not ſo light, nor clear, nor does it ſwell ſo 
much as the pure when it is put on live coals, 

Its conſtituents ſeem to be the mineral fixt alkaline 
falt, and a pecular kind of acid. By all the mineral acids, 
its alkaline baſis may be disjoined from the ſubacid part. 
This analyſis may thus be effected: diſſolve eight ounces 
of borax in three ounces of warm water ; then add three 
ounces of the oil of vitriol. Evaporate this mixture until 


thin plates begin to appear upon the ſurface, which are to 


be 
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be ſwept off with a feather ; then let the fire decay, and 
the veſſel ſtand unmoved, till more eryſtals are formed, 
which are to be well rinſed with cold water, and dried for 
uſe. Theſe cryſtals are the. famed ſal ſedativus, which 
Gaubius ſays will procure reſt in inflammatory fevers 
when opiates fail. To this end it is given from gr. vii. 
to xvi, Dr. Morris uſed to give it to maniacs in doſes of 
two drams to compoſe them. Lemery ſays, that two 
ounces of borax afforded him rather more than half an 


ounce of ſedative ſalt; but he obtained it by ſublimation, 
which method produces a purer ſalt, but is more tedious : | 


it is obtained by ſublimation thus. Put a mixture of. nine 
parts of borax, three of the oil of vitriol, and one of wa 


ter, into a wide necked:retort ; place the retort over a' fire 


at firſt gentle, and then haſtily to be increaſed until the 
veſſel is red hot; then the ſedative. falt ariſes, and fixes 
itſelf about the neck of the retort ; the liquor that diſtils 
and falls into the receiver ſhould be poured back as the 
matter dries which is in the retort, for the ſedative ſalt only 
riſes while it is moiſt. 

Aſter the ſeparation of the ſedative ſalt from the borax, 


by means of the vitriolic acid, what remains is only | 


combination of this acid with the mineral alkaline ſalt. 
The ſedative alt, joined to the marine alkali, recompoſes 
borax again. 5 5 

This peculiar and characteriſtic ingredient of borax, 
the ſedative ſalt, though called ſubacid, from its property 


of neutralizing alkalies, ſcarcely diſcovers any other mark 


of acidity. Its taſte is bitteriſn, and rather cool; it makes 


no change in the colour of blue flowers, nor does it ef- 


ſerveſce either with acids or alkalies ; a ſpirituous ſolution 
of it if ſet on fire, burns with a green flame. As a medi 
cine it is antiſpaſmodic and anodyne, whence its name 
ſedative. 


The borax jiſell is uſed for ſoldering gold, whence its 


name chryſocolla. It is a ſolder for other metals alſo; and 
a powerful flux for fuſing minerals of all kinds with. It 
is uſed to give a gloſs to fil ks. | 

As a medicine, it ſeems to poſſeſs greater virtues than 
thoſe that are yet manifeſted in it. It is a powerful deob- 
ſtruent, diuretic, and emenagogue, in doſes of half a dram, 
or two ſcruples. A ſolution of it in water is the moit ef- 
ficacious means of removing aphthous crufts from the 
mouth and fauces. Externally it is a far better coſmetic 
than biſmuth. Dr. Allion of Edinburgh ſays, that it 
ſhould be diſſolved when taken inwardly, for the ſtomach 
will not melt it, and if given in a diſſolved ſtate it enters 
the vaſa minima, mixes with the blood, and dilutes it. 
If given in powder it is emetic, but mixed with aroma 


tics, this quality is checked, and, in the fluor albus, it is 


ſaid to be a ſpecific. | 
The Edinburgh college gives the following powder, 
in which borax 1s an ingredient. : 


Pulvis ad Partem. Powder for aſſiſting Delivery. 


Take of borax, half an ounce; caſtor and Engliſh 
ſaffron, of each a dram and a half; oil of cinnamon, 
eight drops; oil of amber, fix drops. Mix and make 
them into a powder. | 

A doſe of borax is from gr. v. to 3 ils. 
above powder from 7 i. to 7 i. 

BORBONENSIS, or Borbonicus. A patronymic 
epithet for the Bourbon waters. 

BORBORODES. Feculent. Muddy, dirty, earthy. 

BORBOR YGMUS. A rumbling noiſe, excited 
by wind, mixed with ſome degree of humidity in the 
bowels. This fort of noiſe is likewiſe what is produced 
by treading in the mire, B9p292+, whence its name, 

BOREAS. The north-caſt wind. The northern 
winds are of a cold, but wholeſome, temperament. 
They abound with acid particles, whence they reſiſt 
putrid diſeaſes, but beget thoſe that depend on the 
rigid fibre. N 

BORI. Great eaters. 

BORIDIA. A fort of falt meat, prepared of a kind 
of filh, which is eaten raw. Oribaſius takes notice of 
it. | 

BORITITIS. The philoſopher's ſtone, which melts 
the copper of the wile man, and renders it fluid like 
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BORIZA, i. e. Lunaria. ® 
BOROMETZ, or Boronetz, 1. e. Agnus Scy- 
th: us. x 
„ BOROS.  Voracious. A voracious water, or ſuch 
© one as begets a good appetite. | | 
BOROZAIL. The 7ail of the Ethiopians. It is a 
diſeaſe, epidemic about the river Senegal. It princi- 
pally infeſts the pudenda, but is different from the lues 
venerea, though it owes its riſe to immoderate venery. 
In the men it is called aſab, in the women offa batus. 
BORRAGO. Borrage. Alſo called bugloſſum 
verum, bugloſſum latifolium, and borago hortenſis. 
It is a hairy rough plant, with wrinkled, blackiſh, 
green leaves, approaching to an oval ſhape, with round 
hollow ſtalks, on which the leaves are ſet alternately, 
On the tops of the branches come forth blue, and 
ſometimes reddiſh, or whitiſh monopetalous flowers; 
each of which are followed by four wrinkled blackiſh 
ſeeds. It is perennial, grows wild on waſte grounds, 
and on old walls. | 
The leaves are ſucculent ; their medical qualities 
are not diſcernible until the juice is ſeparated from 
them by preſſure, and then they are hardly worth our 
notice. A decoction of them affords a ſmall quantity 
of the nitrous and muriatic ſalts. The leaves are 
ee among coolers, and the flowers among cor- 
dials. | . 
BORRAGO MINIMA. A 
lodes. | 
BORRI-BORRI. An Eaſt Indian name for turme- 
ric, and alſo of an ointment uſed there, in which are 
the roots of turmeric, % | 
BOS. The bull, cow, ox, heifer, or any other of 
the neat kind, | 
As a medicinal article, we may reckon the beef- tea, 
which 1s thus made. Cut a pound of the lean part of 
a buttock of beef into thin flices, add to it two pints 
of water, boil them over a quick fire during five mi- 
nutes, then ſeparating the ſcum, decant the clear li- 
quor for uſe, £ 7 | 
If it boils ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, which 
laſt is the longeſt that it ſhould boil, it contains more 
of the excellence of the beef. 
BOSA. An Egyptian word for a maſs which is made 
of the meal of darnel, hemp-ſeed, and water. It is in- 
ebriating. 


BOSCAS. A ſort of dry pitch, which is tenacious 


ſpecies of ompha- 


like bird-lime, 

BOS INDIANA, 1. e. Bubalus. Es 

BOSCAS MAJOR. A fort of duck called a mal- 
lard. . | 

BOSCI SALVIA. A kind of ſage, which takes 
its name from boſcum, or boſcus, a wood, the places 
where 1t grows. 

BOSMOROS, from Foguw, to feed, and udn, a 
portion, or diviſion. A kind of corn 1s thus called, 
becauſe it 1s divided by the mill to fit it for food. 

BOSPOROS, 1. e. Boſmoros. 

BOTAMUM. Waſhed-lead. | 

BOTANE, an herb, whence the term. 

BOTANY, the ſcience relating to vegetables, 

The moderns have regulated plants under claſſes, 
to diſtinguith them, and they deleribe them well: as 
to their virtues, they have done very little more than 
copy from the ancients, of whom Dioſcorides is the 
chief. But as the ancients, tho? careful in their ac- 
count of the virtues of plants, have not only neglected 
an accuracy in their deſcriptions, but given the ſame 
name to different ſubjects; ſo the deſcriptions of the 
moderns, and accounts of the.virtues given by the an- 
cients, fail of that uſefulneſs which otherwiſe might 
have been expected. | 
This branch of knowledge is very ancient. Solo- 
mon 1s recorded as having known all the plants from 


the cedar of Lebanon to the hyſſop upon the wall. 


Hippocrates is the next, of whom we have any valu- 
able account: he ſpeaks of the virtue of about two 
hundred and thirty plants, but does not deſcribe them. 
Crate vas, or Crateias, a contemporary of Hippocrates, 
deſcribes thoſe plants of whoſe virtues Hippocrates 

2 gives 
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gives an account. Theophraſtus, and ſome others, 
purſued this kind of knowledge, until at length Dioſ- 
corides roſe up, and ſurpaſſed them all. He deſcribes 
four hundred and ten plants, and mentions, by name, 
one hundred and ninety more; he alſo treats on their 
virtues, but ſince him no great notice hath been taken 
of this latter part of his enquiries. William Turner 
ives Fuchſius's prints, with their names in Engliſh, 
ee French, Latin, and Greek. 
prints are large. Tac. Theod. Tabernæmontanus gave 
figures, which are copied by ſeveral of his ſucceſlors. 
Rembertus Dodonæus of Leyden, hath given very 
elegant figures. Carolus Cluſius alſo hath left us many 
excellent figures. John and Caſpar Bauhine neglected 
to eſtabliſh the genus's of plants, yet their Pinax is a 
very uſeful botanic work. Criſpinus Paſſeus publiſh- 
ed his Hortus Floridus, with very accurate figures. 
Tournefort improved botany more than all before him; 
he formed it into a ſcience, and giving it the air of ac- 
curacy, he added figures alſo, Our countryman Ray 
is valuable in this purſuit. Boerhaave's peculiarity in 
his botanic ſyſtem, is to diſtinguiſh plants by the parts 
of fructification, for theſe never vary by ſoil, clime, 
culture, &e. but the appearances of plants alter very 
much in other reſpects. Beſides theſe, there are the 
improvementt of Linnæus, Miller, and others, whom, 
but to name, is to praiſe. One of the lateſt works of 
this kind, is the Inſtitutes of Botany, by Colin Milne, 
L.L.D. 


Dr. Grew's work on the Structure of Plants, and 


on Vegetation, or the Growth of Plants, are among 
the moſt valuable on the ſubject of botany. 

BOTANICON. The name of a plaiſter deſcribed 
by P. Agineta. n 

BOT ARGUM. The falted ſpawn of the mugil, 
or mullet. | 

BOTHOR. It hath three ſignifications among the 
Arabians. 1. Tumours in general. 2. A tumour 
with a ſolution of continuity : and, 3. Small tumours, 
which laſt is the moſt proper. Some take it for an ab- 
ſceſs of the noſtrils. BE | 

BOTHRION. A ſmall ditch. This word is alſo 
uſed to expreſs a ſmall ulcer in the black of the eye. 

BOTIN. Turpentine. Alto a balſam from it. 

BOTIUM, i. e. Bronchocele. 

BOTOTHINUM. A term uſed by Paracelſus, by 
which he would expreſs the flower of a diſeaſe. 

BOTOU, or Botoua, i. e. Parcira braya, 

BOTRITIS, i. e. Botryites. ä 

- BOTRYITES, Botrites, from Porous, a cluſter, 
properly of grapes. 185 : 

It is a fort of burnt cadmia, reſembling a cluſter of 
grapes, and collected from the upper part of the fur- 
nace, where it is burnt; as what is collected in the 
lower part is called placitis. Schroder ſays, that the 
botryites is collected in the middle part of the furnace, 

the placitis in the upper, and the oſtracitis in the 
loweſt. | 

BOTRYS. It is difficult to ſay, what particular 
plant this is: the following are by ſome placed under 
this name. | 

BOTRYS. The oak of Cappadocia, or of Jeruſa- 
lem; alſo called artemiſia, ambrofia, chenopodium, 
and atriplicis adorz ſeu ſuaveolentis. 

BOTRYS MEXICANA. The Mexican tea. 
Called alſo botrys ambroſioides Mexicana, Mexica- 
nave, chenopodium, botrys Americana, atriplex odor 
Americana, and Artemiſian botrys. 

The above plants are natives of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe; they are ſown annually in our gardens, 
The leaves and flowery heads have a ftrong, but 
not unpleaſant icent, are ——— aromatic and bit- 
teriſn to the taſte, If they are much handled, an unc- 
tuous reſinous juice adheres in conſiderable quantities 
to the fingers. | 

The proper menſtruum for their active matter, is 
rectified ſpirit of wine; but boiling water alſo takes 
up the greateſt part of their virtue. An infuſion of 
them drank as tea 1s uſeful in coughs, and humoural 
aſtumas. They are ranked among anti ſpaſmodics. 
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Theſe plants differ from the Engliſh Mercury, and 
from the ſtinking orach, chiefly 1n their leaves being 
like thoſe of an oak. 7 0 | 

BOTUS. See Boo A. y Gr 

| BOUBALIOS: A wild cucumber. Some explain 


it to be the pudendum muliebre; 


BOUBON. 


It ſometimes ſigniſies the groin, 


ſometimes the glands in the groin, and a tumour of 
Fuchfius's | | 


the ſame ; alſo a tumour in the neck, or arm-pits, or 
behind the ears, or of any of the external glandular 
parts. Galen, in his lib. i. De Diff. Febr. fays, 
A bubo is a kind of inflammation,” | 


BOUCERAS, 1. e. Fenugreek. 


BOUGIE. In the French language it fignifies a 


wax candle, and 1s applicd to a machine, which, (as 
the wax candle formerly was) 1s introduced into the 
urethra for removing obſtructions there: | 

Monſ. Daran, a French {urgeon, lately boaſted o 
his introducing them as an improvement in his art, 
and acquired conſiderable profit by making and ſelling 
them. Scultetus, about the middle of the ſeventeenth 


century, uſed bougies in diſeaſes of the urethra, and 


probably Monſ. Daran took the hint from him. 
Different compoſitions have been uſed, and generally 
mercury was a part in them. Riverius made a plaiſter 


as follows: R Ol. oliv. ſb iv. cerz citrin. jþ li. mi- 


nu & ceruſs. aa fþ iſs. tereb. venet. & rez. alb. ai 


3 111. m. 
Whether the bougies are made up of this, or any 


other compoſition, they muſt be of different ſizes, 
from the bigneſs of a knitting needle, to that of a gooſe 
quill, They are made of linen rags, ſpread with a 
proper matter, and then rolled up as follows. Havino 
tpread any quantity of linen rag with the compoſition 
that is choſen for the purpoſe, cut it into ſlips, from 
fix to ten inches long, and from half an inch to an 
inch broad; then dexterouſly roll them on a glazed tile 
into the form of a wax candle, And as the end of the 
bougie, that is to be entered firſt into the urethra, 
ſhould be ſomewhat ſmaller than the reſt, it would be 
as well to cut the ſlips a little tapering. It ſhould alſo 
be obſerved, that when the bougies are rolled up, that 
fide muſt be outward on which the plaiſter is ſpread. 


Monſ. Daran, and ſome others, attributed the ac= 


tion of their bougies to the compoſition they made uſe 
of in forming them. Mr. Sharpe apprehended, that 
as much of their efficacy was owing to the compreſ- 
ſion they made on the affected part, as to any other 


principle. And Mr. Aikin juſtly ſays, as it is evident 


that bougies, of very different compoſitions, ſucceed 


equally well in curing the ſame diſorders in the urethra, 


it is plain that they do not act by means of any pecu- 
liar qualities in their compoſition, but by means of 
ſome property common to them all. This muſt be 
their mechanical form and texture, therefore their 
mode of action muſt be fimple compreſſion, © 
The efficacy of mere compreſſion in many caſes of 
conſtriction is well known, from the uſe. of ſponge 
tents for widening parts that are ſtraightened by cica- 


trices ; and admitting obſtructions in the urethra to be 


from a conſtriction formed by cicatrized ulcers, or a 
projection of the ſpongey ſubſtance of the urethra into 
the canal, we may eafily conceive that a gentle con- 
tinued elaſtic compreſſion, will, in time, overcome 
the diſeaſe. We may alſo readily account for the in- 
ferior efficacy of metallic and whalebone bougies, from 
their not having the property of {welling with moiſture, 
and therefore not making ſo equal a compreſſion. 

As to bougies procuring a diſcharge of matter, there 
is no doubt 2 the mechanical ſtimulus of a foreign 
body, in ſuch a tender part, though free from diſeaſe, 
muſt produce it in ſome degree, and that this will be 
varied according to the chemically irritating quality of 
the compoſition, and the irritable ſtate of the urethra; 
but it ſeems an abſurdity to apply a topic made uniform 
throughout, to the whole length of a canal, with a 
view of producing extraordinary effects upon a parti- 
cular part of it, by means of ſome powerful qualit 
in the ingredients. As to that part of the bougie 
which was in contact with the diſeaſed part being par. 
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ticularly covered with matter, this circumſtance is 
owing to the greater irritation of the urethra where the 
Mlorder is, than in the other parts of it. | 
See Sharp's Critical Enquiry, ch. ix. and Aikins's 
Obſervations on the external Uk of Preparations of 
Lead. LET 
BOUI. A Chineſe name for bohea tea. | 
_ BOULIMUS, from #8, a particle, which in com- 
oſition augments the ſenſe, and au, hunger. Bou- 
— or bulimus, ſignifies an ox's appetite, though 
this diſeaſe is more frequently called fames canina, a 
canine or dog's appetite; it is alſo called malacia, or 
Hungary vil. and phagedæna. aha 
This diſorder confiſts in an infatiable defire of food, 
and a quick return of the appetite after eating. Some 
diſtinguiſh betwixt boulimus and fames canina, whilft 
others make them but one. | 
boulimus is not attended with a vomiting, but, in its 
ſtead, with fainting; and that in the fames canina, 
the patient vomits his greedy meals as dogs do; tho! 
with ſome they own 1t runs off by ſtool inſtead of yo- 
miting. : f 
In ſome it may be a natural misfortune, for on diſ- 
ſection it hath been found, in a few inſtances, that the 
right orifice of the ſtomach was too large, conſequent- 
ly the aliment was too ſoon expelled through it. Ga- 
len ſays it is cauſed by an intenſe acid in the ſtomach, 
or other acrimony in the gaſtric juice. Others attri- 


| 


bute it to a weakneſs in the lower orifice of the ſto- 


mach, worms, &c. 

Lommius obſerves that in this caſe there 1s great 
hunger, much is eaten, which opprefling the ſtomach 
is again thrown up, the patient is thus reheved, but 
the appetite returns, the ſtomach eaſed by eating is 
again oppreſſed, and is again relieved, as a dog's by 


vomiting. 


There is no danger if food is but ſupplied, though 
the patient is pregnant, except large colliquations at- 
tend, or fainting is frequent. Fainting with a full 


ſtomach is a dangerous ſymptom, coldneſs in the ex- 


tremities is generally fatal, and the breath failing when 
a fainting comes on, death may be expected as at 
hand, 

From faintings the patient is recovered by offering 
to his ſmell a toaſt dipped in wine, or roaſted meat. 
After recovery from the fit give him ſome food; and 
let it be of fach a kind as cools and nouriſhes, but is not 
ſoon digeſted, ſuch as carrots, beets, parſnips, with 
ſoft fat, and farinaceous ſubſtances. | 

If an acid is the cauſe, after vomiting give the teſta- 
ceous powders, the lixivium of tartar, and iron filings. 

If worms are ſuſpected, anthelminthics muſt be pre- 


ſcribed. 


When the cauſe 1s not very manifeſt, moderate 
doſes of opium may be given at proper intervals, but 
ſome circumſpeCtion is required in adminiſtering it. Be- 
fides vomiting, purges with aloes will be adviſeable ; 
wormwood, and ſuch other medicaments, as warm 
and ſtrengthen the ſtomach. Galen commends fre- 
quent ſmall doſes of brandy ; and Riverius fays,. that 
ambergriſe is peculiarly uſeful, 1f five or fix grains 
be repeated at due intervals, 

This diſorder terminates variouſly, as in a lientery, 
dropſy, atrophy, cachexy. See 
Trallian, Paulus Agineta, and Lommius, 

-BOUNIAS, 1. e. Bunias, from Sz, rugged, be- 
cauſe it delights in rugged places. | 

 BOURBON WATER. This mineral water is of 
the ſulphureous kind, and more ſo than the Bath 
water. | 

BOUTUA, i. e. Pareira brava. 

BOVILLA. The meaſles. 

BOVINA AFFECTIO. The diſtemper of black 
cattle. A diſeaſe among black cattle, cauſed by a 
worm lodged between the ſkin and the fleſh, and per- 
forating the ſame, The Arabians call it zgritudo vel 
paſſio bovina; it is but little known in Europe. It is 
not mentioned by the ancient Greeks. 

Some confound this diſorder with the dracunculi, 
but they are very different: but ſomething analogous 


3 


alen, Alexander 


The firſt ſay that the 
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to this diſorder is a cutaneous one, with which ſome 
ſcorbutic conſtitutions are frequently affected, and 
which ſeems to be owing to an obſtruction of the per- 


3 matter which concretes in the pores of the 


in, and forms a ſebaceous. ſubſtance reſembling a 
worm, with a black head, which may be ſqueezed 
out, and which ſometimes cauſe a ſmall ſuppuration, 
and is diſcharged with the pus. 

Avenzoar gives the following account of the bovina 
affectio: Sometimes a worm breeds between the 


kin and the fleſh ; and if this worm is not ſoon killed, 


the conſequences may be pernicious. As ſoon as it is 
perceived, burn the adjacent part with an hot iron, ſo 
that the heat may penetrate to the worm, in a degree 
ſufficient to kill it. This done, dreſs as is uſual after 


burns, and purge with aloes.“ 


Here Avenzoar ſpeaks of this diſorder, as in human 


ſubjects. But Albucaſis, who hath two chapters, one 


on the dracunculi, another on the bovina afſeQio, ſays, 
This worm, which is generated between the ikin and 
fleſh of black cattle, takes its courſe over the whole 
body, and 1s plainly perceivable in its motion, from 
one part to another, until it breaks the ſkin, and 
wherever it makes a breach, there it finds an egreſs,” 
Alzaravius fays, „that in human ſubjects this worm 
paſſes betwixt the {kin and the fleth, as Albucafis hath 
repreſented it in brutes; and that it is generated of the 
tame matter, as that from which lice are produced. 
Another bovinus affectio is deſcribed in a Ditlertation 


de Boum CEftro, by Walliſnerius. This œſtrum, or 
vexatious fly, pitches on the backs of black cattie, 


and with a kind of ſtring growing to its hinder part, 
perforates them, and into each perforation introduces 
an egg, which tome time after gives birth to a worm, 
and this to a fly, which in due ſeaſon is like its parent. 
When this fly pierces the ſkin, it cauſes ſevere pain in 
the oxen. The worm, however, which 1s depoſited, 
grows without any remarkable injury to the health of 
the animal; it never moves from its place, but in the 
following ſpring it occaſions a tumour, out of which it 
finds its way when ſummer approaches, and becomes a 


fly. See Le Clerc Hiſt. Lumbric. 


Under this article may be placed the chicos, or chi- 
cres. They are ſmall worms, which in the warmer 
parts of America frequently breed in the muſcular 
parts, and particularly in the feet. The Indians pick 
them out, and then waſh the ſore by rubbing it with 
the aſhes of wood. | | 

Hoffman ſpeaks of a kind of worms that the children 
in Miſnia are ſubject to. He ſays that theſe children 
are frequently ſeized with a tabes, which reduces them 
to mere 1keletons. The caule is a fort of worms like 
black hairs lodged under the ſkin. I heſe animals are 
uſually called comedones, or gluttons, becauſe they 
devour the nutritive juices in their diſtribution., When 
the 1kin 1s rubbed with honey in any warm place they 
come out ; but cold makes them keep concealed with- 
in. 19 05 
Sennertus ſpeaks of a ſort of worms called ſeuren, 
firenes, or crinones. He tells us, that a ſpecies of 
puſtules among the Germans, which riſe on the palms 
of their hands, and the ſoles of their feet, are called 
ſeuren, and contain little worms called firones and chi- 
rones. That theſe worms are known to be there by 
the greater itching of theic parts than is perceived at 
other times. 

BOVISTA, i. e. Lycoperdon. 

BO VISTA MAXIMA ALBA. Great duſty 
muſhroom. 

BOX US. The miſleto which grows on trees. 

BOZ A. The name of a drink much uſed in 
Turky. | 

BRABE. An herb mentioned by Oribaſius. 

BRABYLA. The plums which are called Damaſ- 
cene and Hungarian, They are large, ſweet, and of 
a blue black colour. 

BRACHERIUM. A furgeon's bandage and truſs 
for a hernia, 


BRACHIA. The diviſion of the large branches of 
trees from the trunk, | i 
ERACHIZALUS 


BRACHLAEUS MUSCULUS. The name of two 
--muſcles of the arm. | 
BRACHLAUS INTERNUS. It begins where the 
deltoid muſcle ends, covers the interior and anterior ſur- 
face of the os humeri, and is inſerted into the coronoid 
proceſs of the ulna, ſerving to bend it. 
- BRACHLAUS EXTERNUS. It ſeems to be the 
- third beginning of the gemellus; its origination is continu- 
ed from above the middle of the inſertion of the ſame, and 
from the back part of the os humeri, to its cavity, which re- 
ceives the olecranum in the extenſion of the cubit, where 
joining with the tendinous outſide of the gemellus, it is 
inſerted into the ſuperior and external part of the uina, 
called olecranum. See GEMELLUs, and ANCONZUs. 
C:wper. | 
BRACHIALE. So the ancients called the carpus. 
BRACHIALIS ARTERIA. The brachial artery. Tt 
is the continuation of the axillary artery, which as ſoon as 
it hath paſſed behind the tendon of the pectoralis major, 
receives the name of brachial. It runs down on the 
inſide of the arm, over the muſculus coraco brachialis and 
anconzus internus, and along the inner edge of the bi- 


ceps, behind the vena baſilica, giving out ſmall branches 


as it goes along. 


Between the axilla and the middle of the arm, it is co- 


vered only by the ſkin and fat; but afterwards it is hid 
under the biceps, and runs obliquely forward as it de- 
ſcends, being at ſome diſtance from the internal condyle; 
but it does not reach the middle of the fold of the arm. 
Below the fold of the arm it divides into the cubitalis and 
radialis. | | | 

From its upper and inner part it ſends off a particular 
branch, which runs obliquely downward and backward, 
over the anconæi, and then turns forward again near the 
external condyle, where it communicates with a branch of 
the radial artery. A little below the inſertion of the teres 
major it ſends off another branch, which deſcends, and is 
united with the radial artery,, and alſo with the cubital. 

The common trunk of the brachial artery having reached 
the fold of the arm, it runs together with a vein and a 
nerve, immediately under the aponeuroſis of the biceps, 
and paſſes under the vena mediana, detaching branches on 
each fide to the neighbouring muſcles. 


Sometimes, though very rarely, the brachial artery is 


divided from its origin into two large branches which run 
down on the arm, and afterwards on the fore arm, where 
they are called cubitalis and radiaſis. inſſotu. 
BRACLUALIS EXTERNUS ET INTERNUS. See 
BRACHIAUS Externus & Internus. 
BRACHIO-CUBITALIS LIGAMENTUM The 
expanſion of the lateral ligament (See LATERALES LI- 
GAMENTAZA), which is fixed in the inner condyle of the 


os humeri, runs over the capſula, to which it cloſely ad- 


heres, and is inſerted like radii on the fide of the great 
ſigmoide cavity of the ulna ; it is covered on the inſide by 
ſeveral tendons, which adhere cloſely to it, and ſeem to 
firengthen it. Vinſloto. 

BRACHIO-RADIALIS LIGAMEN TUM. The ex- 
panſion of the lateral ligament, [ſee LATERALES LIGA- 
MENTUM | which runs over the external condyle of the os 
humeri, and is inſerted round the coronary ligament, and 
from thence all the way down to the neck of the radius, 
and alſo in the neighbouring parts of the ulna. Through 
all this paſſage it covers the capſular ligament, and is co- 
vered by tereral tendons adhering cloſely to both. Winſlow. 

BRACHIUM. The arm. In Hippocrates it ſignifies 
what is now called the humerus. From the elbow to the 
wrilt is called the ſore-arm. By the arm is generally 
meant the whole, from the ſhoulder to the wriſt; but 
more particularly the os humeri. | 

BRACHUNA. The ſame as acrai, 

BRACGYCHRONIU:, from Fpaxa;, ſhort, and 


xc g, time. An epithet of a diſeaſe which continues but 
a ſhort time | 


BRACHYPNCEA, from Ho dg, ſhort, and yt, to 
breathe. Breath fetched at long intervals. 
BRACHYPOTL£, from Beaxu;, ſmall or ſhort, and 


rolog, drink. Little drinkers. To drink but little in ar- 
dent fevers is a bad fign. 


BRACHYS. See BREvIS. 
BRACIUM. Copper. 


| 
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BRADYPEPSIA. Weak concoction of food. 
DBRADYS.. Soc.. | 

BRAGGAT, A drink made of water and honey. 

BRANCA. An Italian word ſignifying foot; hence 


? » 


the acanthus is called branca urſina, bear's foot, from the 


reſemblance of the leaves to the foot of a bear. 
BRANCA LEONIS, or Pes Leonis, 1. e. Alchimilla. 
BRANCA URSINA, i. e. Acanthus, and Paſtinaca. 

BRANCA URSINA GERMANICA, i. e. Sphon- 
dylium. 

"BRANCH#, or Branchi. Names of the glandulous 
tumours of the fauces which reſemble two almonds, and 
are accompanied with a difficulty of ſpitting and trouble 
ſome breathing. | | 

BRANCHUS. A defluxion of humours upon the 


| fauces. It is a ſpecies of catarrh, which Cœlius Aurelia- 
nus calls raucitas. 


BRANTA, or Bernicla. The road gooſe. 

- BRASILIA, i. e. Braſilium Lignum. | 
BRASILIANA ARBOR AQUATICA, i. e. Anin- 
Iba. | 

> BRASILIANA ARBOR JUGLANDI SIMILIS, 

NUCIBUS CARENS. A fort of wood in Braſil, which 

reſembles that of the walnut-tree. | 
BRASILIENSIS ARBOR SILIQUOSA, &c. i. e. 

Courbaril. | 
BRASILIENSIS RADIX, i. e. Ipecacuhana Radix. 

_ BRASILIS LIGN. Logwood, alſo red-wood. 
BRASILLETTO, i. e. Logwood. 

BRASILIUM LIGNUM. Brafil wood, called alſo 

pſeudoſantalum rubrum, Brafilia arbor, hirapitanga Bra- 

filienſibus, and ibirapitanga. TH 
This wood is rarely met with in preſcriptions, it is 

ſometimes ſubſtituted for red ſaunders, with which it a- 

grees in molt of its properties, with this difference, that 

the red ſaunders does not give out its colour to water ; but 
the Braſil wood gives out to this ſimple fluid all its colour- 
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ing matter. This wood is of a deep red or purple colour. 


It cools and ſtrengthens ; but is chiefly uſed by the dyers. 

From the Braſil wood of Pernambuco is extracted, by 
means of acids, a carmine. | 

BRASIUM. Barley malt. 

BRASMA. Bauhine ſays it is the immature black 
pepper, or rather ſuch as from ſome accident is bindered 
from ripening. | 

BRASMOS. Fermentation. 

BRASSADELLA, or Braſſatella, i. e. Ophiogloſſum. 

| BRASSICA, Cabbage. There are thirty ſpecies of 
this vegetable; Linnzus ranks them all under the name 
of braſſica radice cauleſcente tereti carnoſa. They are all 
biennial. All the ſpecies arc ſuppoſed to be only varieties 
of 5 ſmaller kind, which grow ſpontaneouſly on our ſea- 
coaſts. | 

Cabbages are ſaid to be diſficultly digeſted, and to af- 
ford but little nouriſhment ; but as they have a ſtronger 
tendency to putrefaction than moſt other vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, and during their putrifying ſtate ſend forth an of- 
fenſive ſmell, which much reſembles that of putrifying ani- 
mal bodies, it ſeems moſt reaſonable to aſſert that they are 
the moſt ealily digeſted in our ſtomachs, and alſo very nu- 
tritious. 


Cabbages are far from being unſalutary; they neither 


induce nor promote a putrid diſpoſition in the human bo- 
dy; but, on the contrary, are a falubrious aliment in the 


true putrid ſcurvy, 122 looſen the belly when eaten 
freely, and produce much flatulency; but by well boiling, 
they loſe their laxative quality. 

The Germans make the following preparation of cab- 
bage, to which they give the name of 


Sauer Kraut. 


Take of the cabbages in common uſe, cut them into 
thin flices ; put them into a caſk that is previouſly cleaned, 
dried and lined in its whole inſide with the ſour paſte call- 
ed leaven ; on each layer of the ſliced cabbage ſprinkle a 
ſmall handful of ſalt and preſs it down; when as much is 
put into the caſk as it will contain when thus forcibly 
preſſed, and all the liquor is poured off which is ſqueezed 
out of the cabbages ; cover it with a clean cloth, then lay 
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the looſe caſk head thereon, and over it any heavy weight 
that the preſſure may be continued; laſtly, thus let it ftand 
in a warm room until it ceaſes to ferment, and then it 1s 
fit for uſe. When uſed boil the needful quantity for the 
preſent meal in water, during two hours or more, then 
pouring off the liquor, add to it a little butter, and eat it 
with bacon, ſauſages, &c. as the palate directs. _ 
If the caſk is cloſed up when the fermentation of the 
cabbage is finiſhed, this preparation will be preſerved in 


its perfection many years, and would be a convenient 


part of ſeamen's diet, as a preſervative from the ſcurvy. 

The white ſort is the moſt putreſcible and fetid ; the red 
is the ſweeteſt, moſt emollient and laxative : if the ſtalks 
of the red kinds are cut longitudinally in autumn, and 
placed in a cool ſhade, a laxative juice reſembling honey 
or manna exudes from the inciſions. * 

BRASSICA SATIVA. Colewort or cabbage, called 
alſo caulis, braſſica capitata alba vel rubra, braſſica ſabau- 
da alba, &c. | 

BRASSICA FLORIDA. Cauli-flower, called alſo 
braſſica multi flora, caulis florida, and cauliflower. 

BRASSICA CONGYLODES. . Turnep cabbage, 
called alſo braſſica caularapa, rapocaulis, braſſica caule ra- 


pum gerens. 


The ſeeds yield by expreſſion an oil which is uſeful for 
lamps, and in the woollen manufactory. After the oil is 


obtained, the remains are excellent food for cattle. 
BRASSICA FIMBRIATA. Boor cole, called alſo 


braſſica tophoſa, and braſſica criſpa lacinioſa. 


BRASSICA CAPITATA VIRESCENS ITALICA 
CRISPA. Green brocoli. | 

BRASSICA RUGOSA, LONGIORIBUS. FOLIIS. 
Brown broccoli. 

BRASSICA SYLVESTRIS. Sea colewort or cabbage, 
called alſo crambe maritima folio braſſicæ, braſſica mariti- 
ma monoſpermos, and braſſica marina Anglica. | 

Crambe in general ſignifies a cabbage ; but the modern 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh it from a cabbage. Boerhaave ſays 


the characters of this plant are theſe, viz. the ſeed veſſel is 


unicapſular, divides into two parts, and contains each a 
ſingle oblong ſeed. _. | 

BRASSICA. A name of the turritis. 

BRASSICA ITALICA TENERRIMA GLOME- 


ROSA FLORE ALBO. The Savoy cabbage. 


BRASSICA MARITIMA, called alſo ſoldanellà ma- 
ritima minor, convolvulas maritimus noſtras. Sea bind- 
weed, ſea coleworts, and Scotch ſcurvy-graſs. 

This is a ſpecies of convolvulus ; its leaves are roundiſn 
and ſet on long pedicles ; the flowers are of a rediſh pur- 
ple colour, large, and ſtanding folitary in the boſoms of 


the leaves. It grows wild on the coaſt of Scotland. 


The leaves are a rugged cathartic ; this quality reſides 
in the milky juice which exudes upon wounding them. 
A decoction of the dried leaves, from 3 fs. to 7 iii, of them 
1s a doſe. We | 

Miller takes notice of three ſpecies. 

BRASSICA SABAUDA. Savoy cabbage. 

BRASSIDELLA, i. e. Ophioglofſſum. 

BRASSIDELLICA ARS. A way of curing wounds, 
mentioned by Paracelſus, by applying the herb braſſidella 


to them. 


BRATHU. The herb ſavine. | 

BREGMA, from Six, to moiſten. In infants theſe 
bones are not only tender, but very moiſt. They are alſo 
called finciput and parietalia. They are two bones on the 
upper part of the head, of an irregular ſquare figure ; they 
are nearly of the ſame thickneſs all over, and divided into 
an upper and lower part, by a circular line ; on the upper 
part they are covered 'only by the integuments, on the 


lower by the crotaphite muſcle ; towards the poſterior and | 


upper part there is a hole through which the veſſels of the 


dura mater communicate with theſe of the ſcalp. Theſe 


bones have a large extent, but are the weakeſt in the hu- 
man body. 

BRELISIS, i. e. Gum Caranna. 

BRENTA. The road-gooſc. 

BRENTHUS. A ſpecies of duck or moor-hen. 

BRENTWOOD WATER. It is of the alkaline 
kind, but not ſo powerful as that at Tilbury, 

BRETANICA. Great water-dock. 

BREVIA VASA. The vena ſplenica towards its ter- 


— 
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Briſtol Water. 


FN 


mination is divided into ſeveral branches that go to the 
ſpleen, one of which produces the veins which receive this 
name. 8 | 

BREVIS, A name of the teres minor. 

BREYNIA. A plant ſo named in bonour of Dr. Brey- 
nius, a botaniſt at Dantzig. It is found in Jamaica and 
other parts of America: but it is of no medical virtue. 

BREYN, An abbreviation of Breynius, the doctor 
above named. | 2 

| BREYN. CENT. An abbreviation of Jacobi Breynii, 
exaticarum aliarumque minus cognitarum plantarum, cen- 
turia prima, Gedani 1678. 

BREYN. HIST. COCC. An abbreviation of . 
Breynii Hiſtoria Naturalis Cocci Radicum Tinctorii. Ge- 
dani 1731. | = 

BREYN. PROD. An abbreviation of Jacobii Breynii 
Prodomus Faſciculi Rarior. Plant. 

BREYN. SCHED. An abbreviation of ſchediaſma de 


| echinis. | 


BRICUMUM. A name which the Gauls gave to the 
herb artemiſia. | 

BRINDONES. A red fruit in the Faſt Indies, It is 
kept for making vinegar from, and is alſo a material uſed 
for colouring. Ran Hit. 

BRISTOLIENSIS AQUA. Briſtol water, Of the 
four principal warm waters naturally produced in England 
this is the leaſt ſo. See BATH WATERS. 

As the Bath waters are proper where the ſecretions are 
defeRive, ſo the Briſtol water is of ſervice where they ex- 
ceed the requirements of health. The Bath water warms ; 
the Briſtol cools. Bath water helps the ſtomach, inteſ- 
tines, and nerves ; the Briſtol favours the lungs, kidneys, 
and bladder. 

Except a jaundice attend, the Briſtol water may be of 


uſe in drophies by its drying and diuretic qualities. 


Dr. Wyater aſſerts that there is no iron in the Briſtol 

water, and that its mineral contents are chalk, lapis calca- 
rius, and calaminaris. Five gallons of this water, after 
evaporation, afforded only 3 iii. and gr. ii. of a mineral- 
like ſubſtance. | 
The diſeaſes in which this water is uſeful are internal 
hæmorrhages, immoderate menſes, internal inflamma- 
tions, ſpitting blood, dyſentery, purulent ulcers of the 
viſcera, conſumption, dropſy, ſcurvy with heat, ſtone, 
gravel, ſtrangury, habitual gout, atrophy, a flow fever, 
ſcrophula, gleets, and a diabetes, in which laſt it is a ſpe- 
cihc, and may be drank as freely as the thirſt requires it. 

The hotter months are the beſt for uſing it. 

TT he Briſtol and Matlock waters are of exaCtly the ſame 
qualities. 

See Dr. Maplet, Dr. Guidot, and Dr. Wynter on the 
It was Doctors Mead and Lane who 
eſtabliſhed the reputation of Briſtol water in diſcaſes of the 
kidneys and bladder. 

BRiTANNICA. Bardana and Lapathum. 

BRITANNICUM VINUM. See LEPATHUM. 

BRIZ A. Spelt wheat, | | 

BROC HOS. See Fascia. 

BRUCHTHUS. The throat. Alſo a ſmall kind of 
drinking veſſcl. | 

BROCHUS. One with a prominent upper lip, or one 
with a full mouth and prominent teeth. 

BRODIUM, Broth, or the liquor in which ſome fo- 
lid medicine is preſerved, or with which ſomething elſe is 
diluted. „„ | | 

BROMA. Food. That is, ſuch as is to be eat and 
not drank. | 

BROMATHEON. The victuals of the gods, i. e. 
muſhrooms. | | N 

BROM. CHLOR. GOTH. An abbreviation of Olai 
Bromelii chloris Gothica, ſeu, catalogus ſtirpium circa 
Gothoburgum naſcentium. | | 
BROMION. A plaſter mentioned by P. Ægineta. 
BROMUS STER:LIS. Prank or wild oats, called 


| alſo bromus herba, avena ſtirilis, zgilops, feſtuca avena- 


cea, avæna Græca, gramen avenaceum. Sec 2GYLOPS. 

BRONCHI. See BRONCHus. | | 
BRONCHIA. The aſpera arteria deſcends. from the 
fauces down the throat, growing narrower as it approaches 
to the lungs, and a little before it approaches to them it di- 
vides into two branches called the bronchia, Theſe ramift- 
p I cations 


Ta 


cations are divided into numberleſs others, which are di- 
ſtributed through the ſubſtance of the lungs, and which 
conſiſt of cartilaginous ſegments and contractile mem- 
branes; then they terminate in ſmall veſicles like cluſters 
which adhere to theſe ſmall bronchial ramifications, con- 


ſtituting the chief part of the lungs. The uſe of the 
bronchia is to afford an ingreſs of the air into the lungs, 


and a free return of it thence, with ſuch ſuperfluous mat- 


ter as is ready to be carried out of the body with it. 


BRONCHIALES AR TERLE They ſometimes go | 


from the fore ſide of the ſuperior deſcending aorta, ſome- 
times from the firſt intercoſtal, and ſometimes from the 
arteriz ceſophagza. Sometimes they ariſe ſeparately from 
each ſide to goto each lobe of the lungs, and ſometimes by 
a ſmall common trunk, which afterwards ſeparates towards 
the right and left hand, at the biturcation of the aſpera ar- 
teria, and accompanies the ramifications of the bronchia. 

The bronchial artery on the left fide often comes from 

the aorta, while the other ariſes from the ſuperior intercoſ- 
tal on the ſame ſide ; which variety is owing to the ſitua- 
tion of the aorta. Sometimes there is another bronchial 
artery, which goes out from the aorta poſteriorly, near 
the ſuperior intercoſtal, above the bronchialis anterior. 

Communications have been obſerved between the bron- 

chial artery and the vena azygos, and with the coronary 
artery of the heart. f i 
* Ruyſch firſt diſcovered theſe veſſels, and he deſeribes 
both the bronchial arteries and veins in his 4h epiſt. 
BRONCHIALES GLANDULA. At the angle of 
the firſt ramification of the trachea arteria we find on both 
the fore and back ſides certain ſoft roundiſh glandular bo- 
dies, of a bluiſh or blackiſh colour, and of a texture partly 
like that of the thymus, and partly like that of the thyroid 
gland. There are many ſuch like glands at the origin of 
each ramification of the bronchia. Dr. Hunter ſuppoſes 
their office is to ſeparate a mucus with which to Jubricate 
the lungs : they are different both in colour and ſtructure 
from the conglobate and Iymphatic glands. - | 
* BRONCHIALIS GLANDULA, i. e. Thyroidæa 
Glandula. : 

BRONCHOCELE, from &p5yx >, the wind pipe, and 
Nu, a tumour. It is called in Engliſh the Derby neck, 
becauſe many of the women in the hills of Derbyſhire have 
this ſort of tumour on their necks ; ſome term it the Eng- 
liſh bronchocele, but it is very common on the Alps and 
other places. Others call it hernia bronehialis. In Swit- 
zerland it is called goutiere. Some authors have {tiled it 
tumidum, and guttur. 1 5 

This tumour riſes between the ſkin and the wind pipe 
on the fore part of the neck. They are almoſt always the 
lot of women, men very rarely being poſſeſſed of them. 
Their conſiſtence is very various in different inſtances. 

It is often cauſed by loud crying, coughing, or by other 
means of ſtraining this part of the neck, ruptures of the 
lymphatic veſſels there, by changes in the conſtitutien, 
Ke. | 

The ſeat of this diſorder is the thyroid gland. Dr. 
Hunter obſerves that it appears two or three years before 
or after menſtruating ; and that it ſometimes ſpontane- 
ouſly diſappears if the menſtruation appreached kindly. - 

By reaſon of its ſituation it cannot be extirpated ; for it 

is ſo entangled with the recurrent nerves, and ſeveral con- 
ſiderable branches of blood - veſſels, that thoſe who have at- 
tempted to diſſect it were ah 7 glad to deſiſt. If by 
chance a ſuppuration is formed, | 
is the conſequence, and it is very difficult of cure. 5 
The only method of cure is by diſcuſſion; ſome in- 
ſtances of ſucceſs hath followed attempts to relieve; but 
it is more probable that ſome happy turn in the patient's 
habit of body wrought the cure which was attributed to 
the operation of the medicine. | I” 
Though theſe tumours: increaſe to a very jorge bulk, 
they do not endanger life; but if opened ſuch ill ſymp- 
toms follow from. the acceſs of the air, that the 1 is 
endangered much. Theſe tumours occaſion a loſs of voice 
in ſome if they attempt to uſe briſk exerciſe, ckcc. 
The famous Coventry cure is cork, pumice ſtone, and 
ſponge, in equal parts, calcined, half a dram is mixed 
with ſugar and laid under the tongue, every night. Mu- 
ſitanus preſcribed a ſimilar medicine. Mr. Profler, in his 

_ | | gg. 


an ill- conditioned ulcer | 
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account of the bronchocele and its method of cure, ad-; 


viſes, beſides internal medicines adapted to thin the flu- 
ids and promote the ſecretions in general, to rub the 
ung. ccerul. on the tumour daily, and to prevent the mer- 
cury from affecting the mouth, he adviſes a gentle purge 
once a week. Beſides theſe, he commends the following 
powders and pills. ER 

R Cinnab. antim. apt. levigat. O i. 

Milleped. ppt. | | 

Spong. calcin. & pulv. aa gr. xv. m. f. pulv. 
| One of theſe powders is to be taken an hour or two be- 
fore breakfaſt, and at 5 or 6 in the evening, every day for 
two or three weeks. After this omit them for a fortnight, 
and then repeat them as before. And during the ſecond 
courle of the powders let three of the following pills be 
taken every night at bed time. | 

R Pil. merc. ph. nov. 3 fs, f. pil, No. xlviii. 

If theſe pills purge, either leſſen the doſe or reſtrain 
this effect by ſome proper mixture. 
| If theſe means are uſed before the age of twenty-five, 
ſucceſs may be expected if the caſe is curable ; but if the 
patient is further advanced in life, relief is not to be look- 
ed for from them. | | | 

Gooch, in his Med. Obſ. (which ſee) gives an inſtance 
of an aqueous bronchocele. See Proſſer's Account and 
Method of Cure of the Bronchocele. 

BRONCHOTOMIA. Bronchotomy. From BpL0YX0c 
the wind-pipe, and Teww, to cut. It is a diviſion made 
between the rings of the wind-pipe. Sce THRACHEOTo- 
MIA. 

BRONCHUS. According to Galen it is the aſpera 
arteria from the larynx of the lungs ; but bronchia or bron- 
chi, as now underſtood, are the ramifications of the aſpera 
arteria. | | 

BRONTE. Thunder. DRE Tr Ne” 

BRONTIS. Thunder ſtone. See BELEMNiTESs. 

BRUCHUS. A fort of caterpillars called May worms. 
 BRUMA. Winter. But particularly when the days 
hay ſhorteſt. : 2 


la, conſolida minor, and ſy mphitum minus. It is a ſmall 
plant with ſquare ſtalks, cut leaves that are ſet in pairs; 
the flowers are purple coloured, forming ſhort thick 
ſpikes. It is perennial, grows wild in paſture grounds, 
and flowers in June and July, Its taſte is lightly auſtere 
and bitter, and hath been much uſed in fluxes, hæmor- 


| rhages, and in gargariſms, to remove aphthous exuda- 


tions in the mouth, &c. AZiller's. Bott, Off. 
BRUNNEIRI GLANDULA. They are lodged un- 
der the villous coat of the inteſtines, cloſely adjoining to 
the nervous. They are more numerous in the ſmall in- 
teltines, and ſmaller than in the large ones. They are 


. * e 


alſo called Peyer's glande. LEO 
BRUNSFELSIA. A plant thus named from Dr. 

Brunsſelſius. It is common in Barbadoes and Jamaica; 

but of no note in medicine. N ; 
BRUNUS, i, e. Exyſipelas. 

| BRUSATH AR. A tree that grows in China. 
BRUSCANDULA. Lupines. Index ad Raii Hit. 

- BRUSCUDS, ie. Nuſen n,; 
BRUTA. That virtue of the celeſtial influence which 


nie of lalt mn clyRters.. © Gol a7 1 
BRU TIA. An epithet for the moſt reſinous kind of 
pitch, therefore uſed to make the oleum piſinum. The 


treme parts of Italy, where it was produced. The Brutii 
were a people of Calabria, overgainſt Sicily. The pix 
Brutia was made from the tæda, i. e. mountain pine. 
-- BRU;FINO, - Turpen tine > 
BRUTOBON. . The named of an ointment uſed by 
the Greeks. 5 l itte 
BRU UA, i. e. Pareira Brava. Ne 
BRU ANELI. A tall tree in Malabar: its bark is 
eee ß 
BRYGMUS. A peculiar kind of noiſe, ſuch as is 
made by the grating of the teeth, or their gnaſhing. 
BRYON, or Bryum. A fertile kind of moſs, which 
6 "ow the polytrichum, by its ſmooth calyptra, and 
| 95 : from 
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BRUMASAR. A ſpagirical term for ſilver or the moon. 
BRUNELLA. Common ſelf-heal, called = prunel- 


is manifeſted by the brutes, as in the ſtork teaching the 


pix Brutia was fo called from Brutia, a country on the ex- 
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from the hypnum, principally with reſpect to the ori- 


ginal of its pedicles, which proceed from the tops of 
the ſtalks and branches, or from the radicles and annual 


ſtalks, and have not their lower part incloſed in a 
ſquamous ſheath, like thoſe of the hypnum, and not 
trailing and creeping. The calyptrz are placed ſome- 
times perpendicularly, ſometimes obliquely in the 
head, and the ſeed veſſels uſually part tranſverſly, 


ſometimes with an even, and ſometimes with an in- 


dented margin. It grows to the barks of trees, and 
Pliny calls it their grey hairs. 5 
BRYON THALASSIUM. Sea moſs, or alga. 
Bryon is called ſplachnon by ſome, and is found on 
cedars, oaks, &c. It is aſtringent. 
BRYON, is a name of lactuca. 
BRYON MARINUM THEOPHRASTI. Oyſ- 
ter-green. It is a ſpecies of fucus, of the ſame uſe as 
the alga, See LacTuca, 
BRYONIA. Briony. Botaniſts enumerate ſeven 


or eight ſpecies ; but the moſt common are the two fol- 


lowing : + | | 
 BRYONIA ALBA. White briony ; called alſo vi- 


tis alba, bryonia aſpera, and wild vine. 


and climbs up buſhes, with curled tendrils; the leaves 


are in ſhape ſomewhat like thoſe of the vine. The 


flowers are bell-ſhaped, of a greeniſh white colour, 
and monopetalous; the flowers are ſucceeded by red 
berries, containing an extremely viſcid pulp, with 
fmall ſeeds, The root is large, as thick as a man's 
arm or leg, of a browniſh or yellowiſh colour on the 
outſide, and white within, | 

Theſe roots are taken up in ſpring, they afford much 
thin milky juice, which hath a diſagreeable ſmell, and 
a nauſeous, biting, bitter taſte z if it is applied to the 
{ſkin it bliſters. If the root is dried, or its milky 
Juice is inſpiſſated, they loſe moſt of their acrimony 
and ill ſcent, 


Externally this root is ſtrongly diſcutient: Dr. Al- 


ſton ſays, that in ſwellings, ſtrains, and ſtiffneſs of 
the joints, he has experienced ſurpriſing effects from 
it; in contuſions, a decoction of it, with the addition 
of wormwood, does great ſervice; if this root 1s freſh 
it is emetic, if dry it is only purgative ; the doſe, as 
a purge, is from Di. to 3 i. a ſpoonful of the juice 
purges violently both ways. Cream of tartar takes off 
its virulence. 1 

BRYONIA NIGRA. Black briony; called alſo 
tamnus, figillum beatæ Mariz, black vine, and the 
Chironian vine. This plant chmbs without tendrils, 
the leaves are ſmooth, and like thoſe of the great bind- 
weed; it beareth red berries ; the roots and leaves are 
commended as expectorants. Raii Hit, 

BRYONIA. A name of the white jalap. 
: any ring MECOACHANA NIGRICANS, 
1, e. ſalapa. . 

NY ON PERUVIANA, i. e. Jalapa. 
BRNYVONIA [Aqva] Briony water, See VALE- 
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BRYONLA NIGRA FOLIO BRASILIENSIS 
TRICOCCA. See CapREOLATA. | 

BRYOPTERIS, from Fpvov, moſs, Jpi;, an oak, 
and ly, fern. White fern of the oak which grows 
on mols of the oak. 5 


fcribed by P. Ægineta. | 

BRY TIA. The ſolid parts of grapes, which re- 
mains after the muſt is exprefled. | 

BRYTON. Beds. A kind of drink made of bar- 
tey, which Ariſtotle calls pinon. It is ſaid that thoſe 
who are drunk with it never fall but on their backs ; 
ſome ſay it is made of rice. 1 

BUBALUS. The buffalo; called buffelus, and 
buffal. It is a kind of ox. This name it hath from 
the country in Aſia, from whence it was brought into 


Europe. | 
BUBASTECORDIUM. Mugwort. | 
BUBO. The owl. Of this kind of bird there are 
nine fpecies, but they are not now of any uſe in me- 
dicine. ö | 


BRYTHION. A malagma fo called, It is de- 


4 


| 


ſhoots, which the former years were the tops of the | 
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BUBO. A bubo, from gesch, the groin. It is 5 
tumid gland which is inflamed, or tends to ſuppura- 
tion: but it is generally underſtood only of thoſe 
glands which are in the arm-pits, or the groins. 

Buboes are diſtinguiſhed into mild and malignant; 
the mild is when no manifeſt previous diſeaſe is in the 
body; the malignant is when {ome peſtilential diſeaſe 
or ſome infectious one, excites them, as in the plague, 
lues venerea, &c. | f 

The chief danger when buboes ariſe, is from the bad 
habit of body, or ſome attendant diſeaſe ; if neither 
of theſe accompany them, at the worſt they are but 2 
little troubleſome. | | 

The cure of the mild kind will eafily be effected by 
gentle mercurials externally applied, and a purge now 
and then; though if a ſuppuration threatens, it is beſt 
to'encourage it, and proceed as in a common abſceſs. 

A peſtilential bubo is known by its appearing at the 
time of a peſtilence, and being attended with more or 
leſs of the ſymptoms thereof; though, indeed, the bu- 
bo is the firſt ſymptom in fome patients, at a time of 
peſtilence. The appearance Fa a bubo, when the 
plague either prevails or attacks a perſon, is generally 


Ia a happy preſage, and in the management of it re- 
It is a perennial rough plant, grows wild in hedges, 


pellants muſt not be uſed, but by all means encourage 
ſuppuration; and as foon as a tumour appears, which, 
in this caſe, though the arm-pit is the general ſeat, 
yet it ** be in any other part, as in the groin, the 
parotid glands, &c. apply the ſpeedieſt ſuppuratives, 
and ea them by the uſe of cordial anti eptics in- 
wardly. 

A venereal bubo. Theſe very rarely happen any 
where but in the groin, though inſtances have occurred 
in which the arm-pits were the ſeat ; they tend very 
ſlowly to a ſuppuration, and while no tendency te a 
ſuppuration appears, it is beſt to diſperſe them; but 
if nature directs it, let ſuppuration be encouraged, at 
ds _ time let anti- venereal alteratives be vlel inter- 
nally. | 

In the beginning theſe tumours are ſore, if touched, 
hard, and gradually increaſing, they become painful; 
and if they tend to ſuppurate an inflammation appears. 

The venereal virus thickens the lymph in thoſe 
glands which are the ſeat of this diſeaſe, whence ſe- 
cretion is rendered difficult in them, then impoffible, 
and at length they ſwell, &c. Sometimes this ſort of 
bubo ariſes mw from the venereal contagion directly 
paſſing to the affected gland, and there Bring itſelf ; 
the bubo 1s then the eſſential diſeaſe. Ora gonorrhaea 
being ſuddenly ſtopped, or being too ſmall in its diſ- 
charge, a bubo ariſes, and is a ſymptomatical diſeaſe 2 
if 1t ariſes without . late contagion, it then is the 
pathognomonic fign of a latent pox. 8 

This tumour ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that 
are ſimply inflammatory, peſtilential, ſtrumous, or 
the critical diſcharge of ſome other diſorder ; and 
when in the groin, 1t muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the 
epiplocele, and the enterocele, 8 | 

n order to the cure, the chief conſideration 1s to 
deſtroy the venereal poiſon with which the body is con- 
taminated ; this done, the bubo 1s no other than a fim- 
ple tumour or abſceſs in the part; this being duly ad- 
verted to, if the bubo is but in its beginning, it may 
ee be diſperſed by bleeding, if the habit is in- 

ammatory, or a ſanguine plethora is manifeſt; and by 
rubbing as much of the ungt. coerul. on the patient's 

roin as he can bear without ſalivating; gentle purg- 
ing, at proper intervals, and a cooling diet, aſſiſt this 
intention. But if, by the increaſe of the inflamma- 
tion, it appears that a ſuppuration 1s likely to follow, 
the ſooner this ſtate is completed the more perfect and 
ſatisfactory will be the cure. The common berg poul- 
tice applied warm, or if this cannot be complied with, 
a ſoft plaiſter, on which is galbanum, may be applied; 
all evacuations muſt now be forborn, and the diet may 
be more generous. The prominent part of the ſuppu- 
rated tumour may be deſtroyed with a cauſtic, and the 
ulcer may be treated as is common in venereal caſes. 

The buboes that are ſcirrhus or cancerous, are beſt if 
left quiet, eſpecially while they are eaſy: when theß 


are painful, treat them as ocult cancers, . 
| | ee 
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See Heiſter's Surgery, Aſtruc on the Venereal Diſ- 
eaſe, or Chapman's Abridgment of Aſtruc. 

BUBONIUM. A name of the golden ſtar-wort. 

BUBONOCELE, from Boy8:y, the groin, and KAN, 
2 tumour. It js alſo called hernia inguinalis, or rup- 
ture of the groin; and is when the inteſtines force the 
integuments through the rings of the abdominal muſ- 
cles, or as Dr. Friend remarks, through the cavity in 
the thigh, between the pectineus and the ſartorius, 
. though this latter is called hernia femoralis, or crura- 
lis: The contents of this rupture may be only the in- 
teguments, or with them it may be a part of the inteſ- 
tine. ; 3 

The cauſe may be great diſtenſion of the bowels 
from wind, violent exerciſe, as leaping, lifting bur- 
thens, &c. - 

The figns are, a tumour in the groin, or upper part 
of the ſcrotum, beginning at the ring of the abdominal 
muſcle, and extending more or leis downward ; this 
tumour appears differently to the touch, according to 
its different contents. If a portion of the ileum forms 
the tumour, its ſurface is ſmooth and renitent, but 
much more ſo if the patient coughs or ſneezes. If only 
a piece of the omentum hath ilipped down, the tu- 
mour is more flabby when felt, its ſurface is more un- 
equal, and it, makes leſs reſiſtance to the finger. If 
both the inteſtine and omentum are deſcended, the di- 
agnoſtics will be lets, diſtinct, and requires generally 
ſome experience to aſſiſt in judging of what can hardly 
be learnt by deſcriptions. | 

This diſorder muſt not be confounded with the hy- 
drocele, nor the tumour of the teſticle called hernia 
humoralis. But it may be obſerved that the greateſt 
pain in the bubonocele, is at the pit of the ſtomach, 
which ariſes from the omentum, which is connected 
with it. | 
To reduce the hernia, without cutting or eroding 
the part, is called taxis; and when it is thus reduced 
by the hand, if the rupture conſiſted of a portion of 
the inteſtine only, it generally ſlips up at once ; the 
patient being laid on his back, with his heels brought 
near to his buttocks, affiſts the return of the protrud- 
ed parts : if a piece of the omentum 1s the contents, 
its return is not ſo ſpeedy ; if there is both omentum 
and inteſtine, the latter aſcends firſt, and the former 
feels flabby, but ſoon after it follows alſo. Sometimes 
after the inteſtine is returned, a ſoft knotty ſubſtance 
remains unreduced, and reſiſts all the efforts to reduc- 
tion, until the patient's veſſels are emptied by bleed- 
ing, repeated purges, and a low diet; the varicous feel 
which this ſubſtance hath, ſeems as if it was the me- 
ſentery with its veſſels diſtended, | 

In infants the reduction is generally caſy, and as 
they get ſtrength they are leſs ſubject to a relapſe. In 
the vigour of life the return is generally more difficult, 
and the neglect or bad management more dangerous. 

The greateſt miſchief to be feared, is a ſtricture, 
which is made by the borders of the aperture in the 
tendon, through which the inteſtine paſſed ; and of 
this accident there 1s greater danger in the robuſt, 
than in infants and valetudinary men. If no appear- 
ance of this ſymptom attends a patient, the uſe of gen- 
tle means alone are to be admitted; but a ſtricture de- 
mands preſent help at all times, and in every circum- 
ſtance. : 

The cure 1s palliative or radical ; the means are the 
ſame 1n both kinds; the event depends on what is not 
within the reach of art. The ſurgeons part is to re- 
duce the prolapſed bodies, and with a proper bandage 
to prevent their deſcent; if nature lends her aid, the 
aperture may be ſo contracted as to remove our fear of 
the parts returning. It is true, circumſtances may at- 

tend, in different caſes, which may require ſome diffe- 
rence in the management. See HERNIA. 

When the caſe is ſuch as to require an operation, 
the cauſe of it is, an increaſed degree of what renders 
reduction difficult, i. e. of the ſtricture. In this caſe 
the pain in the groin is great, as alſo in the belly; the 
fever, nauſea, and ſuppreſſion of the inteſtinal diſ- 
charges, all increaſe, as does the tenſion of the belly, 


| 
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&c. But as great nicety attends the determining whenl 
to uſe the knife, every operator, on ſuch an occaſion, 
will take the advice and aſſiſtance of thoſe whoſe expe- 
rience hath enabled them to act with moſt advantage. 
To proceed in the operation, ſhave the pubis an 
groin, then having laid the patient on his back, on a 
table of a convenient height, with his legs hangin 
eaſy over the end of it, with a ſtraight diſſecting knife 
an inciſion muſt be made through the ſkin. and mem- 
brana adipoſa, beginning juſt above the ring of the 
abdominal muſcle, and continuing quite down to the 
inferior part of the ſcrotum ; upon the diviſion of the 
membrana adipoſa, ſome ſmall tendinous bands appear 
diſtin from each other, lying cloſe upon the hernial 
fac, which is next to be divided: here caution is ne- 
ceſlary, as the ſac is thinner in ſome parts than in 
others. The ineciſion in the ſac is beſt made about an 
inch and a half, or two inches below the ſtricture, and 
need be no more than ſuch an Rn as will juſt ad- 
mit the extremity of the fore - finger; the fore-finger 
introduced into it is the beſt of all directors, and up- 
on that finger, a narrow bladed curved knife, with a 
bold probe point, will be the only inſtrument neceſſary 


finger, the ſac ſhould be divided quite up to the ring, 
and down to the bottom of the icrotum. Upon the 
firſt diviſion of the hernial ſac, a fluid is diſcharged, 
differingin quantity, colour, &c. in different patients. 
In opening the ſac great care is required to evade 
wounding its contents. The ſac being fairly divided 
up to the ring, the inteſtine puſhes out, and ſeems to 


truded inteſtine is not very great, try to reduce it by 


ring; if this does not ſucceed, the probe - pointed knife, 
conducted on the fore finger, will immediately divide 
the upper part of it, and ſet all free. The ſac and ring 
divided, the contained parts come into view, and ac- 
cording to their different ſtates, will be variouſly ma- 
naged. If ſound, immediately reduce them, romem- 
bering that the parts laſt protruded ſhould be firſt re- 
turned. Slight adhæſions may be ſeparated with the 
finger or ſnipped with the ſciſſars. The parts returned, 


part of it, no part being of any conſequence except 
the poſterior, which is connected with the ſpermatic 
chord. If the parts are ſo adherent as not to be ca- 
pable of being returned, remove the ſtricture by di- 
viding the ſac and ring, and leave the prolapſed parts in 
the ſcrotum as you find them; but this caſe cannot 
eaſily be ſuppoſed to happen. If the contained parts 
are quite mortified, death will be the iſſue; but if the 
mortification is not very extenſive, return them; if the 
inteſtine is mortified, make a ligature and fix it to the 
wound, thus the fœces will paſs out there, and the pa- 
tient may live many years after, | 

In women this kind of rupture may be cured by a 
cauſtic, which cannot ſo well be admitted of in men, 
on account of the ſpermatic chord. bets. 

See Pott on Ruptures, Le Dran's Operations in Sur- 
gory 1arp's Operations of Surgery, Lond. Med. 

bſ. & Ing. vol. iv. 7, 


BUCCA; The cheeks. They are the fides of the 


— — 


the noſe and ears. The upper prominent parts of the 
cheeks are called mala. | 
BUCCACRATON. A buccea or bucella, that is, 
a morſel of bread ſopped in wine, which ſerved in old 
times for a breakfaſt, N 


9 


neous excreſcence of a polypus in the noſe, becauſe he 


bucca, and inſinuating itſelf into the noſe. 3 | 

BUCCALES GLAND UL. All the inſides of 
the cheeks, near the mouth, are full of fmall glandu- 
lous bodies called by this name. They open by ſmall 
holes or orifices, through the inner membrane of the 


mouth. //inſiow. | 
| 4 | BUCCE- 


= 


to finiſh the operation with. With this knife on the 


be miore in quantity than it did while in its confine- 
ment: At this juncture, if the quantity of the pro- 


firſt pulling down à little more, for thus its bulk be- 
ing leſſened, it perhaps may paſs without dividing the 


the hernial ſac may be cut away, at leaſt the greateſt 


face; they reach from the eyes and temples between 


Paracelſus calls by the name of buccella, the car- 


ſuppoſes it to be a portion of fleſh, parting from the 
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have the ſame effect as the 


diſpatch him, 


BUG 


- BUCCELATON. A purging medicine made up | 


in the form of a loaf, conſiſting of ſcammony, &c. 
put into fermented flour, and then baked in an oven. 
BUCELLA, i. e. Buccacraton. | 
BUCELLA PURGATORIA, i. e. Buccelaton. 
BUCCELATUS PURGATORIA, 1. e. Buccela- 
ton. 
 BUCCINATOR MUSCULUS. The trumpeter's 
muſcle. It riſes from the poſterior dentes molares of 
both jaws, is attached to the alveolar proceſs, and is 
loſt in the angle of the lips. By its ſubſtance on each 
ſide, it conſtitutes the cheeks. It is thus named be- 
cauſe of its uſe in forcing the breath in blowing the 
trumpet. Through the middle of this muſcle the duc- 
tus falivalis ſuperior paſſes. 
BUCCINUM. he whelk. Whelks calcined, 
purple fiſh, but are ſome- 
what more cauſtic. Filled with ſalt, then burned in a 
crude earthen pot, they make a good dentrifice. Ir is 
a ſea ſhell-fſh, of which there are many ſorts, but 
they all are alkalies and abſorbents. 2 
UCCULA. The fleſhy part under the chin. 
BUCELLATIO. A way of ſtopping the blood by 


'applying lint upon the vein or artery. 
BUCE 


RAS, or Buceros. Fenugreek. 
BUCHASIS, i. e. Albucaſis. 

BUCRANION, from gts, an ox, and edo, a 
head ; ſo the Antirrhinum is called, becauſe it reſem- 
bles an ox's head. e 

BUC TON. The hymen. 

BUF FAL. See BoB ALus. 

BUFFELI. A ring made of the horn of a buffalo, 
which is worn on the ring finger to cure the cramp. 

BUFFELUS. The buffalo, FOTOS 

BUFO. The toad; alto called rubeta, rana rube- 


ta. The toad is of the frog kind, and of the number 


of thoſe animals which have only one ventricle in the 
heart. It is much like the frog, but its belly is more 
inflated, and ſkin more full of tubercles; it is of an 
ath colour, with brown, blackiſh, and yellow ſpots. 
It does not croak like the frog, but makes an indiflinct 
noiſe that is obſcure, and like the word geu, or rather 
bu, from which ſome ſuppoſe it is called bufo. It is 
ſaid to have its name rubeta from rubus, becauſe it is 
often found under bramble buſhes. 

There is a very poiſonous ſpecies in America called 


cururu by the Braſilians, and capo by the Portugueſe. 


The common toad was firſt introduced into medi- 
cine upon a cure being performed on an hydropic per- 
ſon, to whom powdered toads were given in order to 
ut he voided a large quantity of urine 
after taking it, and ſoon recovered of his diſorder. 
Since this, toads, gently dried and powdered, have 
been uſed as a diuretic, but the preſent practice is 
quite unconcerned with them. | | 

BUFONITIS. The ſea-wolf, or toad-ſtone ; alſo 
called bufonius lapis, garatronius, batrachites, lapis 
rubetæ, and myoxolithus. | 

It is a little ſtone of a round or oval figure, flat on 
one fide, and round on the other ; of a brown colour, 
and with a natural poliſh, It is found in Malta and 


other places. It is the petrified grinder of a ſea-wolt, 


BUGANTIZ. Chilblains. 


BUGLOSSUM. Buglols ; called alſo bugloſſum . 


anguſtifolium majus, out vulgare majus, bu- 
oſſum ſativum, garden bugloſs. 5 
The garden bugloſs is a rough plant, reſembling bo- 
rage, and differing from it chiefty in the leaves being 
narrow, leſs prickly, not wrinkled, and of a bluiſh 
green colour, and in the ſegments of the flowers being 
obtuſe. It grows wild on waſte grounds in the ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe, is cultivated with us in gardens, 
flowers from June to the end of ſummer, and in win- 
ter it dies to the ground, but the roots continue. 
As a medicine, it is nearly ſimilar to borrage, but 


its roots are leſs mucilaginous. 


BUGLOSSUM SYLVESTRE, is alſo called echi- 
um. - Ys | 
Echium, ſtone bugloſs, called alſo onoſma, ononis, 
aſmas, phlonitis, and lycopſis anglica. 
8 x 


grow thin umbels of ſmall white flowers. 


Naxrcisst's. 


Its leaves reſemble thoſe of alkanet, and it hath neither 
ſtalk, ſeed, nor flowers. The root is long, ſlender, and red. 
It is found in rugged ſtony places. 

Botaniſts enumerate ſeventeen or eighteen ſpecies. 

BUGLOSSUM, a name of the borrago. 

BUGLOSSUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM SEMINE E. 
CHINATO, i. e. Cynogloſſum minus. 

BUGLOSSUS MARINUM INCA NUM FL ORE 
CERULEO, i. e. Cerinthoides. 

BUGLOSSUS. The fole-fiſh. | 

BUGONES, from gg, an ox, and yivouai, to be bred, 
or generated of. An epithet for bees, becauſe the an- 
cients thought them to be bred from the putrefaCtion of an 
OX. 
BUGULA. Bugle. Called alſo conſolida Media, pru- 
nella Germanis, ſymphitum medium, and middle con- 
ſound. * 

It is a low plant with two kinds of ſtalks, round creep- 
ing ones, and upright ſquare ones. They bear looſe 


ſpikes of blue flowers; the leaves are ſomewhat oval, ſoft, 


and ſet in pairs about the joints of the ſtalks, It is pe- 
rennia!, found wild in woods and moiſt meadows, and 
flowers in May. | 

It is mildly aſtringent, the root is the moſt ſo. 

There are ten ſpecies. 

BUGULA ODORATA LUSITANICA, A ſpecies 
of baum. | 

BULAT-W LA, i. e. Betle. 

BULAPATHUM. A ſpecies of dock. | 

BULBASPHODELUS. An aſphodel, with a bulbous 
root. © 
 BULBINA. A diminutive of bulbus. | 

BULBOCASTANUM, called alſo nucula terreſtris, 
bulbocaſtanum majus & minus, earth nut, hawk nut, 
kipper nut, and pig nut. . 

This root is as large as a nutmeg, hard, tuberous, 
and whitiſh, ſending out fibres from the bottom and ſides ; 
the lower leaves are winged, cut into ſeveral diviſions of 
leaves, finer and ſmaller than thoſe of faxifrage ; the ſtalk 
is above a foot high, having one leaf about the middle, 
which is fine and flender as fennel, having the like leaves 
at every diviſion of the branches, on the tops of which 
It grows in 
ſandy and gravelly places, and flowers in May. 

The root only is uſed ; it is eaten either raw or roaſted. 
It is ſweetiſh to the taſte, nouriſhing, and of uſe againſt 
the ſtrangurv and bloody vrine. 

BULBOCASTANUM CONIOPHYLLON. A 
ſpecies of myrrhis. ws | | 


BULBOCODIUM. 


See SISYRRHINCCHIUM and 


 BULBONACH, called alſo viola lunaris, lunaria ma- 
jor, leucoium lunatum, ſattin, and honeſty, 

The ſtalk is two or three feet, 1s as thick as a man's 
little finger, hairy, and of a dark red, or an azure co- 
lour; the leaves reſemble thoſe of a nettle, but are much 


larger, and are hairy; the branches and ſummit of the 


ſtalk are laden with flowers of a purpliſh, or carnation co- 
lour ; the root is knotted, whence the name bubonach; 
the ſeeds are large, red, and acrid to the taſte. It grows 
ſpontaneouſly in Germany and Hungary, and is ſown in 
gardens in England. e 

This plant is a warming, diuretic medicine. ati 

BULBUS. Bulbous roots are ſuch as conſiſt of either 
ſeveral coats involving one another, or of the ſeveral ſcales 
lying one over the other. The firſt is called a tunicated 
root, of which kind is the onion, the tulip, &c. the latter 
is called ſquamous or ſcaley, ſuch is the lily and the mar- 
tagon. 

5 ULBUS ESCULENTUS. Such bulbous roots as 
are commonly eaten. 

BULBUS VOMITORIUS, called alſo muſcari, aſh- 
coloured-grape flower, muſcari obloletiore flore, hyacin- 
thus racemoſus moſchatus, ſibcadi, dipcadi, and mulk- 
grape flower. | —— 

It hath a leaf as flexible as leather, the root is covered 
with a black rind, but in other reſpects like the bulbus eſ- 
culentus. The root is emetic and diuretic. It grows in 


gardens about Conſtantinople, and in Aſia. Rar Hill. 
| | BULBUS 


BUP 


* BULBUS SYLVESTRIS. Wild daffodil. 
BULIMIA, Bulimiaſis, & Bulimus, i. e. Boulimos. 
BULITH Os, from gag, an ox, and Aivo;, a ſtone, A 

ſtone found in the gall bladder, kidnies, or urinary blad- 

der of an ox. 


BULITHUM. The hairy ball found in the ſtomach | 


or bowels of oxen, cows, and calves. See BEZOAR, 
BULL. Puſtules ariſing in the eye, or from burn- 
in any part. 
BULLION. Gold or filver in the ore, or imperſect- 
ly refined. 
BUMELIA, The common aſh tree. 
BUNA. Coffee. | 
BUNIAS. Navew, It is a plant of the turnip kind, 


with oblong roots, growing flender from the top to the | 


_ extremity. Linnzus ſuppoſes two ſorts, viz. the wild and 
the ſweet navew, to be but varieties, and calls them by the 
name bf braſſica radice cauleſcente fuſiformi. They are 
biennial. : | 

— BUNIAS SYLVESTRIS, napus ſylveſtris, rape, and 
wild navre rx. | 

It grows on dry banks, and among corn, with leaves 
more like thoſe of cabbage, than of turnips, and of a pe- 
culiar unpleaſant taſte. | | 

BUNIAS. Napus ſativa, napus dulcis, navew gentle, 
rape, French navew, ſweet navew, and French turnip, 
It is cultivated in gardens for the kitchen. They are 
warmer, and more grateful, than the common turnip, and 
afford a good pectoral juice. | 
The ſeeds of both forts are warm and pungent, ap- 
proaching to the virtues of muſtard, but much inferior 
in their efficacy. Water takes up all their virtues. They 
yield by expreſſion a large quantity of oil, which is ſold 
under the name of rape oil, the wild ſort is cultivated for 
this purpoſe. The cake tur res, after the oil is ex- 
' preſſed, retains the acrimony of the ſeed. | 

There is a ſpecies which Galen prefers to the above, 
it is called pſeudo-bunium, or napus ſylveſtris cretica, or 
candy wild navew. Dale. | 
* BUNITES VINUM. Wine of bunium. It was 
formerly made of bunium, two drams, and muſt, four 

ints. 

. BUNIUM. Wild parſley. 

BUPEINA, 1. e. Boulimos. | 

BUPHAGOS. The name of an antidote in Marcel- 
lus Empiricus. | 

BUPH FTHALMUM. Ox. eyed. 

BUPHTHALMUM. Oxrx-eye. | 

 BUTHTHALMUM COTULZ FOLIO, called alſo 
cotula flore luteo radiato, camomile like ox-eye. | 

BUPHTHALMUM GERMANICUM, called alſo 
buphthalmum tanaceti minoris folio, chamzmelum chry- 
ſanthemum, bupth. vulg. & common ox-eye. 

BUPH'THALMUM VERUM, called alſo buph. pe- 
regrinum, buph. tenuifolium folio mille folii fere, chry- 
ſanthemum cotulz folio, cotula flore luteo radicato, cach- 
lan, and ox-eye. 

Theſe plants have tender ſtalks, with leaves like thoſe 
of fennel, and yellow flowers reſembling an eye. They 
grow in fields about towns. All the ſpecies are com- 
mended in the jaundice. 2 

Miller ſays, that which is ſold for ox-eye in the ſhops 
is the bellis major; and ſays there are five ſpecies. See 
Miller's Bot. Off. 

. BUPHTHALMUM CRETICUM, i. e. Pellitory of 
Spain. 

BUPHTHALMUS. A diſtempered eye. From ss, 
an ox, 6@6au, oculus. From its vaſt largeneſs like an | 
ox's eye. | 
_ BUPLEURUM. Hare's ear. 
Jeporis, & hyſophyllon. 
France, &c. flowers in 
diuretic. Dale. 

BUPLEURUM. Thorrow-wax. | 

BUPLEURUM ARBORESCENS SALICIS FOLIO, 
The ſhrub hart-wort. 
 BUPLEUROIDES. A plant which much reſem- 
bles the bupleurum. Miller's Die. 

BUPLEURON, i. e. Bupleurum. 
BUPRESTIS, The burn cow. They are a kind of 
14. 


Alſo called auricula 
It grows on hilly places in 
July and Auguſt, is deterſive and 


\ 
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| cantharides, and are poſſeſſed of a good degree of ibe ſame 


virtues. | 
Bupreſtis is alſo a name of an herb, which was in muc 
eſteem among the Greeks as an eſculent one. 
BURAC. All kinds of falt. PASTE: 
BURDUNCULUS, An herb mentioned by Marcel- 
lus Empiricus. | — wy | 
BURGUNDLE PIX. Burgundy pitch. It is the 
turpentine from the mountain pine, boiled to the confiſt- 


-ence we ſee it of. | 


BURHALAGA, A name of the ſea heath ſpurge. See 

EMPETRUM. | hank 
BURINA. Pitch. : | 
BURIS. 80 Avicenna calls a ſcirrhus hernia. 
BURNEA. Pitch. 1 
BURRHI SPIRITUS MATRCALIS. Burrhus's 

ſpirit for diſorders of the womb. 


It is made with myrrh, olibanum, and amber, in ſpi- 


BURSA. A Purſe. Thus the ſcrotum is alſo called. 

BURSA MU COS, called alſo burfe tendinibus 
ſubjecta, & ſacculi muſcoſi. 

It is ſaid that Bellini firſt obſerved theſe bags, but Dou- 
glas firſt deſcribed them. Their office is to emit a lubri- 
cating mucous, to facilitate the motion of the tendons, 
where they play upon one another, or upon a bone. | 

Mr. Gooch in his Obſervations, takes notice of a wound 
into one of theſe bags on the fide of the knee, which from 
the diſcharge he concluded to have been in the burſal li- 
gament, but it healed kindly, and gave him to ſuſpect 
that theſe bags may be the ſeat of diſorders not yet ad- 
verted to. He hath alſo given the following liſt of them: 

1. DELTOI DES. A large one ſituated under this muſ- 
cle, upon the acromion ſcapula. | 

2, Bicees BRACH1:. A ſmall one inveſting the tu- 
bercle of the radius, both on the ſide where the tendon is 
fixed, and alſo on the other ſide where there is no tendon. 
It adheres ſtrongly to the whole tubercle, and, looſely, to 


rit of wine. 


part of the ſupinator brevis, under which it lies, as 


| 


| dons of the iliacus internus and pſoas, as they paſs down 


well as under the tenac n of the biceps. 
3- ILtacus INTERNUs & PsoAS. A large thin and 
pliable one is found upon the iſchium, beneath the ten- 


to their inſertions in the os femoris. It is attached to theſe 
tendons, and to the anterior ſurface of the capſular liga- 
ment; and this ſacculus ſometimes communicates with 
the joint. = 
4. LaTiss1Mus Dorst: & TERESS Major. One is 
ſituated between the extremities of the tendons of theſe 
muſcles, adhering ſtrongly to them. 

5. GLuTEus Maximus. A large thin one firmly 
connected by a ſmall part of it to the back of the trochan- 
ter, immediately under the termination of the gluteus me- 
dius, and is looſely attached to the reſt of the trochanter, 
and the tendon of the gluteus maximus. 

6. GLUTEUs Mepius. A ſmall one fituated between 
the termination of its tendon and that of the pyriformis, 
adhering to both. 

7. Grurzus MiniMus. A ſmall thin one attached 
to its tendon and the trochanter major. | 

8. GEMINI. A ſmall one between them and the ter- 
mination of the obturator internus, connected to both, 
and to that part of the capſula of the joint which lies un- 
der the gemini. | 

. Bicees CRURis, One is fituated between the end 
of its tendon exteriorily, and the capſular ligament of the 
knee, adhering to both, | 

10. SEMIMEMBRANOSUs, A ſmall one lies 
between its tendon, which runs between the inner con- 
dyle of the tibia, and the capſular ligament of the joint. 

11.CRURALIS & VAsT1I, Behind the ten- 
dons of the cruralis & vaſti, there is a thin, but large one, 
conneCted to thoſe tendons before they join, and, after 


their junction, it is fixed to the patella. It alſo adheres to 


the capſula of the joint that expands itſelf over the bone. 

12. GRACILts, SARTORIUS, & SEMITE N- 
DINosUs. Under the extremities of the tendons of theſe 
muſcles, is a large one, adhering to them on one fide, 
and on the other, to the capſular ligament of the knee, on 
the inſide where theſe tendons play, 
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inner head, firmly attached to its tendinous origin, alſo 
to the extremity of the ſemitendinoſus, and the capſula of 
the knee near the anterior condyle. ha e eg 

14 SoLEUs. The tendon of the ſoleus paſſes, over the 
- upper part of the os calcis, between which and the bone 


lies a large ſacculus, and near that is found a glandular 
body which furniſhes a mucous fluid for the more effec- 
tual Jubcication of theſe parts, that are in fuch conſtant 


motion in walking. 


15. TiBIALIs Ax TIcus. A ſmall one is fixed to 


the tendon, a little before its termination, where it plays 
on the top of the foot. pea Woe 

16. PERONEUs LonGUs. One lies under the ten- 
don of this muſcle, where it plays over the os cuneiforme, 


on the outſide of the foot. . | 3 
B BURSA PASTORIA FOLIIS PERFOLIAT XA. 


A ſpecies of thlaſpi. 


1 


URSA PAS TORIS. Shepherd's purſe. | Called alſo 
thaſpi fatuum, thlaſpis fatui, & thlapſi fatuum. | 
It is a plant with ſmall tetrapetalous whitiſh flowers, a- 


Jong the upper part of the branches, followed each by a 
' triangular ſeed veſſel reſembling a purſe, whencè its name. 


The lower leaves are deeply jagged like thoſe of dande- 


lion, thoſe on the ſtalks are entire. It is annual, com- 


mon on waſte grounds, flowers in April, and ſo on to the 
end of ſummer. | 


An extract made with water from the dry leaves is un- 
_ gratefully mucil 


aginous and ſub-alcaline. This plant is 
not in uſe. 222 Bot. OF. 
BURSA TES TIUM, i. e. Scrotum. 
BURSALIS MUSCULUS. See MARSUPIAL Is. 
BUSELINUM. A ſpecies of apium. Alſo the com- 
mon carrot. 


BUSSIL SPIRITUS BEZOARDICUS. The bezoar- 


dic ſpirit of Buſſius. 


Take the ſpirit of ivory ſaturated with ſubtil oil and ſalt, 
two ounces; crude ſal ammoniac, four ounces ; pot-aſh, 
diſſolved in water, eleven ounces ; amber, half a pound; 
oil of juniper, half an ounce; diſtil them in a retort. A 


ſalt riſes firſt, and then the ſpirit, which diffolves this 


falt. | | 
BUSSIUS was an eminent phyſician at Dreſden. 
BUTEO, The buzzard. Called alſo accipiter and 


triorchis. This bird is of the hawk kind, 


BUTIGA, i. e. Gutta roſacea, 
BUTINO. Turpentine, or its balſam. 
BUTOMON. Yellow water-flag. 
BUTOMUS. The water gladiola. 
BUTOR. The bird called a bittern. 
BU'TUA, i. e. Pareira brava. | 
BUT RUM. Butter. See Apps. 
BUXB. An abbreviation of J. C. Buxbaumi enume- 


ratio plantarum, 1721, 8vo. „ 
BUXTON WATER. Buxton is in the Peak of Der- 


: byſhire. The waters there are the ſecond in degree of 


heat among thoſe of this iſle. 'The water of St. Ann's 
well contains calcarious earth, foſſile alcali, and ſea-falt 
but of theſe their quantity is ſo ſmall, that when a gallon 
of the water was evaporated, the ſediment was only be- 


' twixt twenty-three and twenty-four grains. This water 


ſtrikes a light green with the ſyrup of violets, it ſuffers no 


change from galls, from fixed vegetable alcalies, or from 


mineral acids; it becomes milky with the volatile alcali. 


The ſpecific gravity of this water is preciſely equal to that 


of rain-water, when their temperatures are the ſame ; but 


when firſt taken from the ſpring it is four grains in each 
. pint lighter. 


The temperature of the bath is about eighty-two degrees 
by Faren. therm. that of St. Ann's not quite ſo much; 
_ | Beſides the contents already mentioned, which the wa- 
ter of St. Ann's-well poſſeſſes, it contains a conſiderable 
quantity of mephitic air, in which its ſtimulus, and in- 


deed its efficacy reſides, and which 1s quickly diſſipated by 


expoſure to the atmoſpheric air, 
This water is alterative, and not evacuant, Begin the 


- 12, GrMELLUs. A large one lies under its 


BYZ 


uſe of it by taking about a pint in the ſorenoon, and gra- 
dually increaſe the quantity. The cooler the weather, the 
hotter and more medicinal is the water. It increaſes the 
vital heat, is uſeful in the gout, rheumatiſm, dry aſthma, 
convulſive diforders, indigeſtion, Joſs of appetite from in- 
temperance, contractions of the tendons, defective cata- 
wenn, Ae. EE g oh 

See Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters. Percival's EC. 
fays, Med. and Exp. vol. ii. 555 
* BUXUS. The box tree. The Hollanders call it palm 
tree. It is an ever- green, is full of branches. Its leaves 
are gloſſy, and almoſt of an oval ſhape. The wood is 
yellowiſh, and more compact and ponderous than any 
other of the European woods. The flowers are imper- 
fect, the fruit is a green berry, divided into three cells, 
containing fix ſeeds. It is found wild in ſome parts of 
England. OT: | "1 

An infuſion of the leaves in water hath a ſtrong, nau- 
ſeous taſte,” and is purgative, and deſtroys worms. The 


reſinous kind, conſequently differs from the guaiacum 
wood with which ſome ſay it agrees. es 
The London college directs the following empyreuma- 
tic oil from box- wood. 4 K h 
Diſtil pieces of box-wood in a retort, with a fire gra- 
dually raiſed ; the oil will come over with an acid ſpirit, 
from which the oil is to be ſeparated by a funnel. | 


for it is to the action of the heat upon theſe empyreumatic 
oils, in making them, that their virtues depend. 3 

In the ſame manner is obtained the oil of guaiacum, and 
other woods or dry leaves. They are uſed to cleanſe foul 


on the part affected. 

The leaves of the common dwarf - box dried and powder- 
ed deſtroy worms in children. As much as will lay on a 
ſhilling may be given at bed time, every night. - | 

BU US AFRICANA FOLIO OBLONGIORI. 
A ſpecies of vitis. 5 2 „ 

BUYO-BUYO. A fort of pepper in the Philippine 
iſlands. Ray calls it piper longum monardi, 

ByYVNE. Malt made of barley. | 

BYNG. A Chineſe name of green tea. 

BYRETHRUM, i. e. Cucupha. 

BYRSA. A ikin of leather to ſpread plaiſter on. 

BYRSODEPSICON, from Fupoa, a ſkin, and de“, 
to curry leather, 1. e, ſumach. 515 


BYSAUCHEN, from güe, to bide, and &x3v, the 


neck. People are thus called who by elevating their 


ſhoulders hide their neck, Alſo one who hath a morbid 
ſtiffneſs of the neck. 

BYSMA, from Bw, to ſtop up, obſtruct, fill up, con- 
ſtipate, or ſtuff. The covers, or ſtopples of any veſſels. 
Some take the byſma to be the ſame with the amurca. 

BYSMA. See BIZ EN. | 

BYSSUS. It is the loweſt, and a barren kind of moſs, 
conſiſting of a very thin, and, to the naked eye, an im- 
perceptible ſort of wool, which is produced from various 
ſubſtances, appearing ſometimes like a very fine powder, 
ſometimes like down, and often laſts. for a conſiderable 
time, in which reſpect it differs from the fungus, as it does 
alſo in having no head, or any other reſemblance to the 
5 of the fungi. In Ray's Synopſis there are twelve 

ecies. . c 
4 BYSSUS, is a name for the pudendum muliebre ; alſo 
the name of a ſort of fine cloth worn by the ancients : and 
ſome think the fine cottons brought ſrom the Eaſt is the 
byſſus of the ancients. | 


oned by AErius, which ſeems to be much like Mithridate. 

BYZEN. In a heap, croud, or a throng. lt is de- 
rived from the word gi, or Bw, to fill up by ſtuffing, to 
condenſe, thus it expreſſes any thing that is ſufficiently 
denſe. Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs the hurry 
in which the menſes flow away in an exceſſive diſcharge of 


| them, 


active matter of the wood is of the ſaline, and not of the 


Such an oil may be obtained from almoſt any wood, 


ulcers with, and to relieve old pains, by rubbing them 


' BYSTINI ANTIDOTUS. An antidote often ment1- 
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CAA-APIA. It is a ſmall low plant, with a root 
© about two fingers breadth long, as thick as a 
ſwan's quill, and ſometimes as large as a man's little fin- 
ger. This root is knotty, and covered with filaments 
that are three or four fingers breadth long. Outwardly it 
is of a yellowiſh grey colour, but 8 is white. 
After being chewed a little it is acrid, and hath nearly the 
ſame virtues with ipecacuhana, whence it hath alſo re- 
ceived that.name. | | | 

The Braſilians cure the wounds from poiſoned darts 
with the juice of this root, which they pour into the 
wound. Piſo ſays it hath the ſame efficacy againſt the 
bite of ſerpents. I | en | 

CAA-ATAYA BRASILIENSIBUS, or Euphraſiæ 
afſinis Braſilienſis ſiliquoſa. It is a plant which grows in 


Braſil, of no ſmell, but bitter to the taſte. A decoCtion of 


it operates powerfully both upward and downward. It re- 
ſembles the euphraſia. Raii Hit. | OO NT 

CAACHIRA. i. e. Anil. „ | 
- CAACICA BRASILIANIS. An herb growing in Bra - 
ſil, whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the male ſpeedwell, 
ſomewhat hairy, green above, and white underneath. It 
is full of a milky juice. When freſh it is bruiſed, and 
applied againſt venemous bites. Raii Hift. 

CAACO. The ſenſitive plant, alſo called æſchyno- 
mene ſpinoſa Braſilienſibus 2da. & herba viva. 


It is a native of Braſil. If the leaves of this plant are 


touched by any thing, they immediately contract, but 
ſoon after return to their former ſtats. Dr. Shebbeare 
ſuppoſes, that this plant is diſtended by a portion of the 
general principle which animates all nature, and that the 
touch of any foreign body diſcharging a part of it, is the 
cauſe of its contraction, from which it recovers as the 
ſame is reſtored by its own power of attracting it. The 
tops of this plant are noxious, and the roots are their an- 
tidote. A decoCtion is made of a handful of that part of 
the root which is under ground, boiled in fix pints of wa- 
ter for a few minutes, half a-pint of which 1s to be drank 
every hour, or two, until the patient is well. This root 
is an antidote to ſeveral poiſons which the Americans have 
amongſt them. | 
There is another ſpecies called caaco ; herba viva tertia 
ſpecies ; æſchynomene ſpinoſa tertia. | 
_.CAAETIMAY BRASILIENSIBUS, called alſo ſene- 
cio Braſilienſis. ' . 
It is a tall plant which grows in Braſil, the leaves of 
which have an hot and acrid taſte. A decoction of them 
cures the itch by waſhing the parts affected with it. Raii 
Hiſt. | 
CAAGHIYUYO BRASILIENSIBUS. A fhrub 
growing in Braſil, its leaves are powdered, and then ap- 
plied to ulcers as a deſiccative. Raii Hiſt. 
CAAGUA-CUBA. A ſmall tree growing in Braſil, 
but of no known medical virtue. Rai Hift. 
CAA-OPIA, called alſo arbuſcula gummifera Brafili- 
enſis. It is a tree growing in Braſil, in the bark of which, 
if inciſions are made, a juice is emitted, which, when dry, 
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6 In the chymical alphabet ſignifies ſalt petre. © { refembles the gutta gamba in all reſpects, only in being 


ſomewhat redder. Raii Hift, 
CAAPEBA, i. e. Pareira brava. 


CAAPOMONGA. A plant * in Braſil, but 
771. 


of no known medical uſe. aii 


CAAPONGA. The Brafilian name of a ſort of fam- 


phire, alſo called trifolia ſpica crithmum maritimum non 
ſpinoſium. The leaves and young ſtalks are pickled for 
the uſe of the table, though they are gently diuretic. 
There is another ſpecies, it is called perexyl Luſitanis, 
8 reſembles purſlane, and is of the ſame nature as the a- 
ve. | 
CAAPO-TIRAGUA BRASILIANIS, alſo called 
rubia Braſilienſis. It is a plant which grows in Braſil ; it 
reſembles, in ſome reſpects, the rubia, but is not a genu- 
ine ſpecies thereof. Raii Hit. h 
 CAAROBA. A tree which grows in Braſil, the leaves 
are bitter, a decoction of them promotes perſpiration, and 


is uſeful in the venereal diſeaſe. Raii Hiſt. 


CABALA, Cabbala, Cabalia, Cabula, Caballa, Kabala, 
Kabbala, Cabaliſtica Ars. The cabaliſtic art. It is de- 
rived from the Hebrew word, ſignifying to receive by 
tradition. It is a ſcience which conſiſts in a myſterious 
explication of the Scriptures, however they were received. 
This is the Jewiſh cabala ; but, from this original, the 


plication of things. 

CABALATOR. Nitre. 

CABASSONUS MASSILIENSIUM. A fiſh found 
in the Mediterranean ſea ; alſo called lavoronus. 

CABBALLICA ARS, from xata6axxu, to throw 
down. A term in gymnaſtics, importing among wreſt- 
lers the art of foiling, or throwing an antagoniſt down. 

| CABEB, or Cabebi. Scales of iron. 


kind. 
CABELIAU. Cod-fiſh. 
CABRITTA, i. e. Samoloides. 
CABULATOR. Nitre. | 
- CABUREIBA. Piſon. Ray thinks it is the tree 
which 77 — the balſam of Peru. 
CAB IBA * 
CABURIIBA 0 The balſam of Peru. — 
CACAGOGA. Ointments, that by being rubbed on 
the fundament procures ſtools. See P. Egineta, lib. vii. 


ix. | 

CACAI ARBOR, i, e. Cacao. 

CACALIA, alſo called leontice veterum, and ſtrange 
colt's foot. | 

It hath a floſculous flower, and downy ſeeds ; the leaves 
are large and white ; it grows in ſhady places. Its virtues 
are the fame as thoſe of the common ſort. Miller enu- 
merates ſeven ſpecies. 

CACALIANTHEMUM, fo called by Dr. Dillenias ; 
it 18 alſo called the cabbage tree, and the carnation tree, 
Originally it was brought from the Canary iſlands. There 
is a ſpecies which was firſt brought into Europe from the 
Cape of Good-Hope. See Miller's Dia, 


| CACA-. 


word is applied to any ſort of myſterious, or magical ex- 


CABELIANUS. A fiſh of the cod, or of the pike 
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CACAMOTICTLANOQUILONI. The purging po- 


tatoe. See BATTATASs. 
CACANUM. A plant ſuppoſed to be the Cacalia, as 


the ſame virtues are attributed to it. See P. TOIxNETA 


and DioscokipEs. 

CACAO, called alſo amygdalis ſimilis Guatimalenſis, 
cacava, Cacai, avellana Mexicana, cacavera, cacavata, co- 
cao Americæ, the pear-bearing wholeſome almond- tree, 
cacoa, and chocolate. The nut is the only part of this 


tree which is uſed; its ſhape is nearly like that of an al- 


mond, but of a ſomewhat larger ſize. The ſhell is dark 
coloured, brittle and thin ; the kernel is throughout of a 
brown colour. It is produced by a ſmall American tree, 
which bears a large red fruit like a cucumber; in this 
fruit is contained from 30 to 100 of theſe nuts. A good 
tree produces a crop in June and another in December. 
The principal diſtinctions among theſe nuts are the ſize 
and place whence brought from: the larger kind from the 
province of Nicaragua, in Mexico, is moſt eſteemed. The 
chief of what we have in England are brought from Vir- 
ginia and Jamaica. 1 | 
Theſe nuts have a light agreeable ſmell, and an unctu- 
ous bitteriſh taſte, ' but not ungrateful. Thoſe from Nica- 
ragua and Caracco are the moſt agreeable ; thoſe from the 
French Antilles, and our American iſlands, are the moſt 
unctuous. | | 15 
The prineipal uſe of this kind of nut is for making the 
liquor which is known by the name of chocolate; which is 


a mild, unCtuous, nutritious fluid, and greatly demulcent. 


In hectic, ſcorbutic, and catarrhous diſorders, an atro- 
phy, malignant itch, and hooping cough, chocolate made 
in the uſual way is ſaid to relieve after all other uſual me- 
thods have failed, 
whether acid or bilious, this liquor is highly uſeful. 
When chocolate is mixed with demulcent and aromatic 
ingredients, it is uſeful for the hypochondriac and melan- 
cholic. It is ſaid to make the teeth black. | 

All the ſorts of chocolate nuts afford by preſſure an oil 
| of the ſame kind as thoſe that are obtained the ſame way 

rom other kernels and ſeeds. 


Oleum ſeu Butyrum e Nucles Cacao. The Oil or Butter of 


the Chocolate Nut, 


Roaſt the nuts. ſlightly in an iron pan, then being cleared 
from the rind and germ, and levigated on a hot ſtone, di- 
lute them with a proper quantity of hot water, and keep 
them in a water bath till the oil riſes to the top; which, 
when concreted, is of a brown colour, and by repeated li- 
quefactions in hot water becomes white. 

This proceſs is from the Paris Diſpenſatory. Theſe 
nuts, thus managed, afford ſometimes more than half 
their quantity of this vegetable ſævum or ſebaceous matter. 
It is not liable to turn rancid by long keeping; hence it is 
a proper baſis for odoriferous unguents : but its indigeſti- 
ble property renders it unfit for internal uſe. 

To ſeparate the huſks from the chocolate nuts, put two 
or three pounds of them into a pan over a gentle clear fire, 
itir them about until they are a little heated, and as ſoon 
as you find that the huſks will peel off, carefully free the 
kernels from them, for they are totally indigeſtible. The 
mucilaginous pulp contained in theſe huſks, if preſſed, 
yields a cream that is cordial and grateful to the taſte ; 
as an emollient for external application is of admirable ef- 

ficacy. | 

To prepare the kernels of the chocolate nuts for uſe, 
bruiſe them, after having ſeparated their huſks; then place 
them before a clear fire or in an oven that is warm, but 
not very hot; and thus they are ſo diſſolved as to be fit for 
making into cakes or rolls tor uſe. 

The Mexicans mix with theſe nuts a portion of Indian 
corn, a few ſeeds of rocou, and a little vermilion. The 
Spaniards mix cloves and cinnamon with them. The 
French mix with theirs a little cinnamon, Vanilla ſeeds, 
and fine ſugar : in Paris they make up their chocolate for 
ſale as follows. Take of chocolate nuts freed from their 
huſks and fine ſugar, of each a pound; of cinnamon finely 
powdered two drams, and of vanilloes half a dram : beat 
them well together, and form them into cakes or rolls. 

After drinking of chocolate, if it is uneaſy in the ſto- 


mach, many find relief from drinking a tea-cup full of 


cold water. 


In all diſorders from an acrid falt, 


CAC 


An artificial chocolate is made of almonds thus: take of | 


ſweet and bitter almonds of each an ounce, roaſt them in 
an iron pan until they are brown, then wipe them clean, 
and bruiſe them in a mortar, gradually mixing with thein 


mon and ſugar as may be agreeable to the palate, 
CACAOTETL. An Indian ftone, called alfo lapis 
corrinus, which when heated is faid to give a crack like 


thunder. 


— 


CACATORIA FEBRIS. A name given by Sylvius 
to a kind of intermittent fever attended with copious ſtools, 

CACARI, CACAVIFERA, i. e. Cacao. 

CACAVA QUAHVITL, i, e. Cacao. 

CACAVATE, i, e. Cacao. 

CACAVI. See CassADA. 

CACAYATL. A ſpecies of French marigold. 

CACCIONDE. A pill commended by Baglivi againſt 
the dyſentery : its baſis is the terra Japonica. 

CACEDONIUS TARTARUM, The peccant mat- 
ter in the human body, generated from ſeparations by the 
ſecretive faculty, which ate not immediately ſucceeded by 
the operation of the expulſive. F 
_ CACHALOT. The ſperma cæti whale. | -_ 

CACHEXTA, from xa, ill or bad, and 284, a habit. 
A bad habit of body. W261 5 
A cachexy is an univerſal bad habit of body, in which 
there is a defect of vital heat. Or, it is that diſpoſition in 
the body which depraves the nouriſhment thereof, and 


ſtruation is the cauſe, it is called a chloroſis. 5 8 
They are the moſt diſpoſed hereto who are naturally of 


a lax and ſpongeous habit, which conſiſts in the ſoftneſs of 


the moving fibres, the ſmallneſs and number of the veſſels, 
and the ſlenderneſs of the teridons. Women are more 
ſubject to it than men, and men of a ſanguine, and of a 
phlegmatic habit, than thoſe of different ones; for ſuch 
perſons are apt to be plethoric, which occaſions the liver 


| ſometimes to be obſtructed, whence the train of conſe- 


quences which form this diſorder. | 
The cauſes are various, as, whatever can leſſen the na- 


tural heat of the conſtitution ; whatever produces reple- 


tion or depletion ; a bad quality introduced into the cir- 
culating fluids ; the nerves in the uterus and inteſtines 
have the ſame origin, whence the diſorders in the firſt 
diſturb the latter, when the chyle being crude and unfit 
for nature's wants, a cachexy is the conſequence ; free 
eating and an inactive life, particularly when the ſtomach 
and digeſting powers are impaired, beget a crude chyle, 
irregular, and otherwiſe defective ſecretions, whence a ge- 
neral indiſpoſition of the juices and defect in the ſolids, 
and this Dr. James obſerves may produce any of the 
ſymptoms that the different writers ſay are proper to this 
ſtate of the body. In pubertine girls it is cauſed by dif- 
ficult menſtruation : many aged people have this diſorder 
from a ceſſation or obſtruction of periodical diſcharges. 
Its preſence is manifeſted by a pale white countenance, 
but oftener of a yellowiſh or greeniſh colour in the ſkin, a 
tumidneſs, coldneſs, and a ſoft flabbineſs of the body, with 
a general feebleneſs ; a wearineſs is alſo complained of, a 
difficulty of breathing on the leaſt exerciſe, the feet are 
puffed, the mind is inactive, during fleep an oppreſſion 
is perceived, the urine is white and turbid, the pulſe flow 
and ſoft, the eye-lids have an cedematous kind of ſwelling. 
When a difficult menſtruation in girls is the cauſe, be- 


| ſides theſe ſymptoms, there is a pain in the head, a fre- 


quent palpitation of the heart, and a preternatural longing 
for things noxious and unfit for food; pain in the back 
and loins, a plethora either of the ſanguineous or phelgma- 
tic kind, and a ſenſe of weight acroſs the eyes. See 
CHLOROSIS. ee 

There are ſeveral chronical diſorders which may pro- 
perly be called cachexies, but are ge by differ- 
ing in their cauſe, ſeat, or other circumſtance ; the caco- 
chymia, chloroſis, fluor albus, &c. are inſtances of this 
kind. But what is generaly underſtood by a cachexy» 
(which is a general bad habit of body, without any one re- 
markable ſymptom by which any particular diſorder is cha- 
racterized), ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a jaundice, leu- 
cophlegmacy, an atrophy, a ſcurvy, &. _ 

Old perſons are the, moſt ſeverely afflicted with a ca- 


* 


5 chexy⸗ 


four meaſures of warm milk, two eggs that have been well 
mixed with a little cold milk, and as much cloves, cinna- © 


makes the ſkin of a diſagreeable colour. If difficult men- 
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' the diſorder. 


jt the name of an animal. 
heated in the fire and quenched in whey endues it with an 
aſtringent virtue againſt a dyſentery. * 


colout and a grateful taſte. 


C A C 


chexy, for old age itſelf is a ſpecies of this diſorder. 
That ſpecies which is ſuddenly produced by intemperance 


and a depraved digeſtion after chronical diſeaſes 1s more 


eaſily removed than that which is from a fault in the viſce- 


ra. An ill colour in the ſkin, as it indicates a diſorder in 


the liver, is conſidered as a ſymptom of a diſorder very dif- 
ficult to overcome. If fainting fits are frequent, the danger 
is great. If its cauſe is from an hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, 


the eure is generally effected with difficulty. If women 
are cachectic from defective menſtruation, they either be- 
come barren or bring forth weakly children: and of all 


diſorders, none more eaſily degenerate into an anaſarca, 


aſcites, atrophy, or a hectic fever, than does a cachexy. 


The indications of a cure are, to correct the bad qua- 
lity of the juices, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to warm 


the whole conſtitution. 


dial, and ſuch as ſuffices in the leaſt quantities, ſhould be 


In order to the cure, the diet ſhould be nouriſhing, cor- 


repeated often, to afford a plentepus nouriſhment, and of 
ſuch a nature as to oppoſe the cauſe and circumſtances of 


Exercife ſhould be conſtant and regular, 
but within the compaſs of the ſtrength. - The primæ viæ 
being evacuated, adminiſter ſuch medicines as increaſe the 
vital heart, ſuch as warm bitters, aromitics, chalybeates, 


and antimoriials. Stomach medicines ſhould be given juſt. 


before and after meals. If the cauſe is a ſuppreſſion of any 


it. If laxity of the fibres, or defect of vital heat be the 
cauſe, aromatics and iron ſhould begin, and antimonials 


with exerciſe complete the cure. | 


See Dr. James's Dictionary, the article CAchEXIA. 
Boerhaave on the Cachexy. 


. 


CACHIMIA, 1. e. Cachymia. | 
CACHLAN. The herb buphthalmum. | 
CACHLEX. A little ſtone or pebble. Suidas makes 
Galen ſays that the cachleces 


-ufual evacuation, © endeavour to promote the return of 


Shebbeare's Theory and 
Practice of Phyſic. Brooks's and the London Practice of 
-PliyGo," th = Hit a4 e | 


CAC H Os, or Solanum pomiferum folio rotundo te- 


nui. It grows only on the mountains of Peru. It is a 


ſhrub of an extraordinary greenneſs: the leaves are thin 


and round: the fruit reſembles the mad-apple, is of an aſh 
The Indians uſe it as a diu- 
retic, and to expel concretions from the kidnies. Rat: 


Hit. 


CACHOU, i. e. Terra Japonica. | 
_ CACHRY. The ſeeds of the Libanotis, 
CACHRYFERA, i. e. Libanotis. 
CACHRYS, i. e. Libanotis. Galen fays it ſometimes 
means parched barle. Yes | 
CACHUNDE. A compound medicine much efteem- 


ed by the Chineſe'and Indians. Zacutus Lufitanus ſays 


it is made with amber, muſk, aloes wood, pearls, eme- 


ralds, granates, jacinths, galangals, cinnamon, aloes, 


CACHYMIA. Cachimin, or Kakimia. A term in 
Paracelſus by which he intends an imperfe& metallic bo- 
dy, or an immature metalline ore, which is neither a ſa- 
line ſubſtance nor a'metal, but yet almoſt metal. 

CACHYML/E. It may be divided into ſulphureous, as 


marcaſites, biſmuths, and cobalts; or, 2dly, into mercu- 
tiæ, or arſenical, or orpimental, and ſuch like; or, 3dly, 


into faline, ſuch are all tales. 4 
_ CACOA, i. e. Cacao. | 
CACOALEXITERIUM, from zaxc, evil, and dn 


rio, a remedy or medicine, i. e Alexiterium. 


CACOCHOLIA. An indiſpoſition of the bile. 


CacCOCHROl, from waxcs, ill, xeda, colour. Such 


as have an ill colour in the face. 
: Ky CACOCHYLIA. 
Gen: 

- CACOCHYMIA, from xaxo;, ill, and xvnòg, hu- 
* MOUT. 


Indigeſtion or depraved chylifica- 


A depraved ſtate of the humours. NS 
CACOET HES, from PET ill, and nog, a word; 


15. wed 


— . 


which when applied to diſeaſes, ſignifies a quality or a diſ- | 
poſition. Hippocrates applies this word to malignant and 
difficult diſtempers. Le Dran explains it to be an evil 
ulcer, boil, or fore, - 3 


der. 


CAM 


CACONLEA. A corrupt word for canoniæ. | 
CACOPATHIA. An ill affeQtion. © : 
CACOPHONIA. A depravation of the voice, of 

which there are dumbneſs and difficulty of fpeech. _ 
"CACOPHRASTUS. A bye name given to T heo- 

phraſtus Paracelſus. r 8 

CACOPRAGIA, from ax, ill, and æcdxlo, to do 

or act. A depravation in the viſcera, by which nutrition 

is performed. 91 r 
CACORRHEMOSYNE, i. e Cadengelica. 
CACORRYTHMUS, from bs, ill, and fbudg,” or- 

An epithet of a diſorderly pulſe. | 

CACOS. Evil, bad. Alto the name of an Indian 

herb of a red colour, it is diuretic, and uſeful againſt cal- 


culous diſorders. ' | 


CACOSITIA, from xaxo, ill, and orricy, food, A 
loathing of food. ran en 28 5 
CACOSPHYRXIA, from zaxv;, ill, and lig from 
out, to leap or beat like an artery. A diſorder of the 
pulſe in general. DNA EEG AGEL 
CACOSTOMACHUS. Literally, an ill or bad ſto- 
mach ; but is ſpoken of food that is bad for the ſtomach. 
 CACOTHYMIA, from xaxz, ill, and 9vad;, the mind. 


Any vicious diſpoſition of the mind in general. 


| CACOTROPHIA, from xaxo, ill, and ron nutri- 
ment. Any ſort of vicious nutrition in general; - 
_ CACFOS. | The chardon. N COW AT 
_CACUBALUM. The berry bearing chickweed. 
CADA PALAVA, i. e. Macandon 
' CADDIS.”* SHONE 97 8 0 ntl i og roy 
_ CADEL AVANACU, i. e. Moluccenſe lignum. 
-CADMIA, i. e. Calaminaris lapiss. 
CADMIA FAC TI TIA, i. e. Tutia. 
CADMIA FORNACUM, i. e. Tutia. 
CADMIA METALLICA AGRICOLæÆ, i. e. Co- 


1 


baltum. | 
CADUCASE. Vertigo. BHI EM 10-4284 
CADUCUS. When put ſubſtantively, or as an ad- 


jective joined to morbus, it means afi epilepſy. © - - 


CAACILIA. The blind-worm or ſlow- worm, alſo call- 
ed cæcilia typhlops, and cæcilia typhlinus Græcis. It is 
a ſpecies of ſerpent, whoſe bite is of much the ſame effect 
as'that of e'viper, . 26h" 27) 14 

CACUM INTESTINUM, The blind gut: fo call- 


| ed from its being perforated at one end only. What we 


now call the appendicula cæci, Rufus Epheſius called 
the cæcum. But modern anatomiſts divide the large in- 
teſtines, which form one continued canal, into three por- 
tions. This canal begins by a kind of ſacculus, or bag, 

which is the ſirſt of the three portions, and is called cæ- 
cum. Dr. Hunter ſays that it lies on the inſide of the os 


ilium upon the iliacus internus, and is only a round ſhort 
broad bag, whoſe bottom is turned downwards, and its 


mouth upwards. This inteſtine, which is about three 


fingers breadth long, is hid by the laſt convolution of the 
| ilium. It hath the ſame bands as the colon, which bands 


take their origin from the appendicala ' czci.vermiformis. 
Winſlow obſerves that this bag lies under the right kid- 
ney, and that its diameter is more than double that of the 
ſmall inteſtines. Its arteries are from the meſenterica ſu- 


| perior. The veins are from the greater meſenteric, and 


one of the branches Riolan calls the vena cæcalis. 
nerves from the poſterior and inferior meſenteric. 
CA MENTUM. Cement. / It is any tenacious matter 


The 


| by which two bodies are made to adhere. | What is uſed 


by chemiſts is uſually called Jute. See LuTUM. Alſo 


| thoſe powders and paſtes with whith any body is ſurround- 


ed in pots and crucibles, and which are capable, by the 
help of fire, of producing changes upon that body; as in 
making ſteel, braſs, &e. - Ge DEG e 
The common cement which Schroder directs in his Phar- 
macopeia is the following : take half a pound of finely co- 
loured brick-duſt, four ounces of common falt prepared, 
and of nitre and verdegriſe each one ounce, mix, 


Type Royal Cement. 


Take four parts of finely powdeted brick:duft, green 
vitriol calcined to redneſs and finely powdered one part, 
and common ſalt one part, mix them well, and make 


© them 


U u 


of 


CA s 


them into a paſte with water. This is called royal ce- 
in purifying gold, which is called 


ment becauſe it is uſed 
the king of metals. 1 a 
Cements are various, according to the different uſes to 
Which they are to be applied; a variety of the beſt and moſt 
aſeful ſorts may be found in the Dictionary of Chemiſtry, 
in the article CEMENT ; and in Neumann's Works. | 
CAMENTUM CUPRUM. Cement copper, called 
alſo ziment copper. It is copper precepitated from vitriolic 
waters, by means of iron. The name is derived, as is 
faid, from a vitriolic water in Hungary called ziment. 
CARULEUM. A name of the cyanus. 


CASALPINA. A plant ſo named by Father Plumier, 
who diſcovered it in, America, in honour of Andreas Cæ- 
falpinus, an eminent botaniſt, and one of the firſt who at- 


tempted to claſs plants. It is called the n Cæ- 


ſalpina, but is of no medical uſe. Miller's 1 
CAS. ET CAS. ALP. An abbreviation of Andræas 
Cxfalpinus de plantis. 8 OI 
CASAREA SECTIO. The Czſarian ſection or ope- 


ration, alſo called hyſterotomy. It is the operation where - 
by the fortus is extracted from the uterus through the te | 


guments of the belly. It is called the Cæſarian operation 


from Julius Cæſar, who was brought into the world this 


Way. | : 1 | 
There are three cauſes wherein this operation is neceſ- 
fary. 1. When the mother dies and the foetus is per- 


ceived to be alive, and this happening in labour, or in the | 


laſt two months. 2. When the foetus is dead, but ſo 
preternaturally ſituated as to be impoſſible to deliver it in 
the uſual way. 3. When both the mother and the child 
are living, but the ſame difficulty attends as in the ſecond 
eaſ. 


"A | 
Many inſtances have occurred in which both the mo- 
ther and the child have lived aſter this operation. Heiſter 
gives a very diſtinct account of this operation, in his Sur- 
ery ; and of its ſucceſs in his Inſtitutes of Surgery, p. 2. 
8 5. cap. 113. ſee alſo Mem. de VAcad. Roy. de Chirur. 
vol. i. p. 623, ii. p. 308. Edinb. Med. Eflays, vol. 5, 
art. 37 and 38. | 
It ſhould not 
fore ſhe falls into labour, and yet it muſt be attempted be- 
fore ſhe hath ſuffered much by her ineffectual throes ; for 
when ſhe is thereby reduced, the operation is almoſt ſure 
to kill her. 


To perform this operation, lay the woman on her back, | 


place a pillow under her right ſide, to turn the uterus as 
much as poſſible on the other; then the operator muſt 


make a longitudinal inciſion, beginning as high up as the | 


navel, on the outſide of the linea alba, and carrying it 
down in an oblique direction towards the ilium, he muſt 


cut carefully through the muſcles of the belly, and alſo 


the peritoneum, and introduce a finger into the abdo- 


men, which muſt;be carried along before the point of the 
knife, in order to prevent the vagina from being wound- 


ed. The inciſion is uſually directed to be on the left ſide, 
for fear of wounding the liver, becauſe the large lobe lies 
on the right fide ; though there ſeems to be more danger 
ol the omentum, or a flexure of the inteſtines ; becauſe as 
the uterus riſes up, it carries the viſcera above it, and to 
each fide ; but the omentum is 3 lying be- 
tween it and the parietes of the belly. e incifion into 
the uterus muſt be longitudinal, and as long as the exter- 


nal wound will permit, taking care not to wound the Fal- 
lopian tubes: the child muſt be taken out at the inciſion, 


and after it the placenta and membranes; the water and 
blood muſt be abſorbed with ſponges: the wound in the 
uterus muſt be left to nature, for by its contraction it will 
be brought into about an inch and a half in length. The 
external wound is to be ſutured with the interrupted ſtitch, 
and then to be dreſſed up, as in general. If any conſider- 
able veſſels are out through, take them up, 

In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol, iv. p. 261. &c. 
3s an inſtance of this operation being performed, which, 
though unſucceſsful, yet merits attention. In this caſe 
the inciſion was made on the right ſide ; and it was ob- 
ſerved that the woman complained but little during the 
operation, except when the needles paſſed through the pe- 
titoneum when the ſutures were made; and that the ute- 


be commended if the woman is living be 
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rus ſeemed very little ſenſible of any injury done to it. I 
is noticed in the remarks made on writers who have de- 


| ſcribed this operation, that there is very little ſatisfaction 
to be obtained from them; that all they relate is very | 


vague; and that it is indifferent on which fide the inciſion 


is made, further than as ſome preſent circumſtance. may 
determine; that the hæmorrhage ſpoken of by Heiſter i; 


not ſo much to be dreaded as he intimates; that the courſe 
of the linea ſemilunaris, as nigh to the outer edge of the 
rectus muſcle as poſſible ſeems to be the moſt eligible 


place for the operation. 


Pare, Guillimeau, Rolfincius, Hoorn, Mauriceau, So- 
lingen, and ſome others, are ſaid to be violent oppoſers of 
this operation; but the truth is, they only object to it in 
certain caſes, where they thought others raſh in proceeding 
to it. | TPO. 
CASARES. Children who are brought into the world 
by the Cæſarian ope ration. . ; 
. CASIUS, i. e. Glaucus. 
| CAESONES, i. e. Cæſares. 
 CATCHD, i e. Terra Japonica. 
CAE, CAFA, CAFAR, i. e. Camphor. 
CAGASTRUM. Paracelſus uſes this word to expreſs 
the morbific matter which generates diſeaſes,” and that is 
not innate but adventitious. Diſeaſes ariſing from the ca- 
gaſtrum are pleuriſ Ay eat fever, &c. 
CAGUACU-A A, or I} The American bezoar 
CAGUACU-ETE. deer. 17 
CAINITO. An American name for the ſtar- apple. 
Miller mentions two ſpecies, but they are not of any note 
in medicine. | | | 
CAIPA TIIAMBOU. A ſpecies of wild jambos. | 
— CAJAHABA. An Indian plant which adheres to trees 
like ivy; the natives bruiſe it, and bind it upon fractures. 
Rai Hit. | ; 1 
CA) AN. Phaſeolus arbor incana ſiliquis toroſis, 
Kayan dicta thora pærou, piſum arboreſcens. A ſhrub- 
by plant with pods containing four rediſh peas. A de- 


coction of the leaves reſtrains the hæmorrhoides when ex- 


ceſſive. Raii Hiſt. | 

 CAJEPUTI OLEUM. It is thought to be obtained 
from the grains of paradiſe: it is commended as a ner vous 
medicine, and as being uſeful in ſome cardialgias. The 


| doſe is four or hve drops in any convenient liquor. 


CAJOU, 3 
| gal i. E. Acajaiba. 

CAJUM. | 

CAKILE. A name of the eruca marina. | 

CALABA, Indian maſtich tree. It hath roſaceous 
flowers, which are followed by a fleſhy fruit that includes 
a nut. This tree is a native of the warm parts in America. 
Prom the trunk and branches a gum like the gum maſtich 
iſſues. | 9 

CALA, CALZXM, or CALEMUM. A kind of 
Indian tin, which being ſubjected to the fire is changed 


into a kind of ceruſs, ſuch as is made of lead and Europe- 
| - CALAMACORUS. Indian reed. 


an tin. 


CALAMAGROSTIS. Reed-praſs. See GRAMEN. 
CALAMARY. The 3 45” 
CALAMBAC, i. e. Agallochum. 


_ . CALAMBOUR, i. e. Agallochum. | 


CALAMEDON, from xa>ayuc, a reed. A ſpecies of 
fracture which runs along the bone in a right line, but is 
lunated in the extremity. | 

CALAMINA, i. e. Calaminaris lapis. 

CALAMINARIS LAPIS. Calamine ſtone, alſo call- 
ed cadmia lapidoſa, cadmia foſſilis, calamite, calamy, and 
calaminar ſtone. 

It is a metallic mineral, of a grey, brown, yellow, or 
pale red colour, and ſometimes of all theſe coſours vari- 
ouſly mixed; it is heavy and hard, but not ſo as to ſtrike 
fire with ſteel. It is of a middle nature betwixt ſtone and 
earth, found in copper mines, and thoſe of lead and iron ; 
it is found in England, Germany, and other countries, 
either in diſtinct mines, or intermixed with the ores of 
lead or other metals. It is the ore of a metal known by 
the name of zinc, and contains a ſmall portion of iron. 
It is generally calcined before it is brought into the ſhops, 
1 0 | in 
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in order to ſeparate ſome ſulphurous and arſenical parti- 
cles of which it 1s 8 to be poſſeſſed, and alſo to ren- 
der it more eaſily reducible into powder. . 

The quantity of zinc is variable in different parcels of 


this ore. In the Berlin Memoirs Marggraf ſays that from 


2-16ths to 7- 16ths of the weight of the ore is pure metal. 
The common fort in our ſhops in England frequently af- 
fords 9-16ths. | 133 

If this ore is not already calcined, it muſt be heated to a 
ſtrong red heat, then quenched in water ; and this proceſs 
muſt be repeated three times. Before calcination it is of 
a grey or of a red colour ; but when calcined it is yellow. 

It is an error of ſome writers who ſay that the calamy is 
a recrement of melted copper, and that tutty is a recre- 
ment of melted braſs; though it is true that the beſt cala- 
my is what ſticks to the iron rods uſed in ſtirring the mat- 
ter in the furnaces while braſs is making. 

The name cadmia hath been applied to ſeveral different 
things. Dioſcorides meant by it the recrement which a- 
riſes from braſs whilſt melting : Galen applied it to the re- 
crement of braſs, and a ſtone found in ſome mines : the 
calamine ſtone is now called thus; and the Germans have 
given this name to cobalt ; whence Agricola ſays that 
there are three ſorts, viz. one metallic, one foſſile, and 
one of the furnaces. | 
Though the calamine ſtone is an ore of zinc, it is not 


the only one; for zinc is found in the ore of lead, and of 


other metals. The principal uſe of this mineral is for 
changing copper into braſs, which it does by its metallic 


| o mixing with the copper while it is in a ſtate of fuſion. 


ee AS. | i If | 

For medicinal uſes the calaniine, after being calcined, 
ſhould be levigated to an impalpable powder; it is then 
called lap. calam. ppt. fee CommMINnUTIio, When thus 
prepared it is uſeful in collyria as an aſtringent and corro- 
borant, and againſt defluxions of thin acrid humours upon 
the eyes, and in ointments for cutaneous exulcerations, 
&c. if it is exquiſitely fine, it acts as an abſorbent or de- 
ſiccative, but if not, it is eſcharotic. 

The London college direCts the following cerate, in 
which this mineral is the principal ingredient. 


Ceratum Epuloticum. Cicatrizing Cerate. 


Take of olive oil a pound; yellow wax, prepared cala- 
my, of each half a pound; melt the wax with the oil, and 
as ſoon as the mixture begins to congeal, ſprinkle in the 
calamy, and ſtir all well till the cerate is quite cold. 

This hath been called Ceratum Turneri. Dr. James 
fays that he remembers to have met with a like cerate in a 
publication by an old Engliſh ſurgeon who preceded Dr. 
Turner. The Edinburgh college calls it ungt. lap. cala- 
minar. 


* 


Mie. 


| Magifterium Lapidis Calaminaris. The Magiftery of Cala- 


Take of calamine ſubtilly powdered, four ounces ; put 
it into a matraſs and pour upon it a pound of the ſpirit of 
ſalt ; let them digeſt upon warm ſand forty-eight hours 
filtre the ſolution and precipitate the magiſtery with the 
ſpirit of urine, free it from the ſalts by ſeveral ablutions, 
and dry it for uſe, From three to ſeven grains it is eme- 
tic and cathartic. See Neumann's Chemical Works, 
Lewis's Materia Medica, and the DiCtionary of Chemiſtry, 

to. - | . 
l CALAMINTHA, from xa , good mint. Ca- 
lamint. 3 

It is a plant with ſquare ſtalks, the leaves ſet in pairs 
the flowers on branched pedicles, whereof two iſſue from 
one joint in the buſoms of the leaves ; the upper lip of the 
flower is divided into two ſegments, the lower into three. 
It is perennial, and flowers in July and Auguſt, 

CALAM. MONTANA. The common calamint, 
called alſo cal. vulg. vel officinarum Germaniæ, and ca- 
lam. flore magno vulg. | 

The ſtalks are large and upright, the leaves are pointed 
and ſerrated. It is found on the ſides of the highways, 
but is not ſo common as the field ſpecies, nor are its leaves 


CAL 


' CALAMINTHA ANGLICA. Field Calamint, call- 
ed alſo calam: pulegii odore, nepeta agreſtis, calam. fol- 
ovatis, &c. and ſpotted calamint. Its (talks are reclining ; 
the leaves are ſmall, irregularly oval, flightly indented, 
without pedicles, the lower ſtalks larger than the leaves: 
it grows wild in dry grounds and by the ſides of fields, in 
hedges, highways, and ſandy foils. The leaves have 
much of the [mel! of penny-royal and ſpearmint, but hot- 
ter, and their virtues are ſimilar to a mixture of them: 
water by infuſion extracts all their virtue, and by evapora- 
tion it carries off all their flausur. By diſtillation with 
water; they give out a large portion of eſſential oil, that is 
pungent to the taſte and ſtrong of the herb: the decoction 
in the ſtill; after the oil is carried off, is rough, bitter, 
and aromatic. Rectiſied ſpirit of wine extracts the vir- 
tues of this herb the moſt completely. 

CALAMINTHA PALUSTRIS. Water Calamint, 
called alſo calam. arvenſis verticillata, mentha arvenſis 
yerticillata hirſuta, calamintha ſaquatica, Field mint with 
whorled coronets. It grows on the ſides of ditches : the 
whorles are placed at a diſtance in the boſoms of the leaves. 
It is ſeldom uſed. | VNR 

Herba felis, alſo called cataria, mentha cataria, nepeta, 
cataria major vulgaris, nep, and cat mint. It is cal- 
led nep or cat mint, from its being deſtroyed by cats; it is 

a hoary plant with ſquare ſtalks; the leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, accuminated, ſertated, and ſet in pairs on oblong 
pedicles ; the flowers are whitiſh, labiated, ſtanding on 
ſpikes on the tops of the branches ; the upper lip is divid- 
ed into two, and the lower into three ſections. It grows 
wild in hedges, and on dry banks, and flowers in June. 

The leaves are moderately pungent and aromatic, ſmell 
ſtrong, and reſemble ſpear-mint and penny-royal, the 
virtues of which they partake. Water extracts all their 
active matter, but rectified ſpirit extract it more com- 
pletely. Diſtilled with water they yield a yellow eſſential 
oil, not quite ſo agreeable as the herb, though ſmelling 
ſtrong of it; the remaining decoction is bitter and ſub- 


aſtringent. 


CALAMINTHA MAGNO FLORE. Mountain ca- 
lamint with a large flower; alſo called calamintha montana 
magno flore, mountain mint, the greateſt calamint, and 
the more excellent calamint. It hath large leaves and 
flowers, the leaves are deeply ſerrated, pointed, and ſet 
on pedicles. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and raiſed in our gardens. 

It hath a moderately pungent taſte, and a more agreea- 


ble one than any of the other calamints, and is a bittet 
ſtomachic. 


CALAMINTHA HUMILIOR. Ground - ivy. 

CALAMINTHA. A name of the ſatureia. 

CALAMITA. A name for the dry ſort of ſtorax, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the liquid. 

CALAMITA ALBA. The white ſand ſtone. 

CALAMITA of Rhaſes. The common load-ſtone. 

CALAMITIS. A name of that faQtitious cadmia 
which, by fixing to iron rods, acquires the figure of a 
reed; the word is applied to pompholyx, to calamine, 
and Agricola calls a marine ſtoney plant thus. | 

CALAMUS. The ſtalk of any plant: See CAupkx. 
It is alſo a reed. See AkUxpo. 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS. Sweet-ſcented flag ; 
alſo called acorus verus, typha arom. clava rugoſa, & di- 
ranga, | 

The name of calamus aromaticus is giyen to the acorus, 
but they are very different things; the firſt is a ſtalk of an 
Eaſtern reed, which is ſlender, hollow, white, and of a 
fragrant ſmell ; it is alſo called calamus odoratus, and 
arundo Syriaco. | | 

The ſweet flag is a plant with long narrow - pointed 
leaves, like thoſe of the common iris, and of a bright 
green colour ; they are divided by the longitudinal rib into 
two unequal proportions, one of which is ſmooth, the 
other tranſverſely wrinkled ; the flowers are imperfe& and 
ſtand thick together, forming an elegant ſpike ; the root, 
which ſpreads obliquely under the ſurface of the earth, is 
long, crooked, full of joints, about an inch thick, ſome- 
what flatted, externally of a greeniſh white colour, which 
changes in drying into a browniſh yellow, internally white, 


lo powerful in their medicinal qualitics, not having the 
penny- royal ſmell. : pea 


and of a looſe fungous texture, It is found in rivulets 
| | | and 


ſu 
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and marſhy places in many parts of England, and in 

Holland. The ſtalk dies in winter, but the root is peren- 

nial. | 
The dried roots are brought from the Levant, but thoſe 


of our own growth are preferable. Dr. Alton ſays, that 


this root is aromatic, ſtomachic, and carminative. As an 
aromatic it promotes the fluid ſecretions, is of uſe in gan- 
grenes both internally and externally, agreeably fiimu- 
Jates, and produces a pleaſant ſenſation in the mind. 
Their aroma is fixed, and will keep many years. When 


freſh gathered the ſcent is not agreeable, but fomewhat like 


that of leeks'; by drying this kind of flavour goes off. 
Chuſe that which is found, tough, and whitiſn within 
when broke. i 
Water beſt takes off the bitter part of this root, and 
ſpirit the aromatic part. In diſtillation with water, it 


ſends up a very ſmall portion of eſſential oil, leaving a 


navſeous bitter in the decoction. : 


More agreeable bitters ſupercede its uſe, but it is a to- 
lerable ſubſtitute for gentian, and other gently warm bit- 


ters. 


CALAMUS AROMATICUS ASIATICUS. Aſia- 
tic ſweet-ſlag ; called alſo acorus Aſiaticus, aurus Braſi- 
lienſis, and capicatinga. It grows in both the Indies. 


Its root agrees in virtues with that of our own growth. 


CALAMUS TOXICUS. The walking-cane. See 


ARUNDO. | 
CALAMUS ODORATUS, 
MATICUS. | 
CALAMUS SCRIPTORIUS A dilatation of the 
brain, near, or in the fourth ventricle, is thus named, 
becauſe it reſembles a quill; | 


CALANDRA, or Chalandra. A large kind of lark is 


See CaLamus ARo- 


| thus named. 


CALATHIANA. Marſh gentian. 
CALAZIA. A precious ſtone with ſpots like hail in it. 
CALBIANUM. The name of a plaſter in Myrep- 


8. 
CALCADINUM, Calcator, Colcotor. Vitriol. 
CALCADIS. White vitriol, or according to ſome, it 


is ſal alkali. | 


CALCANEUM, Calcar, Os Calcis. The heel bone. 
It is the largeſt bone in the foot, of which it is the poſte- 
rior part, and in ſome meaſure the baſis. The large ten- 


don, called tendo Achillis, is inſerted into this bone. 


If it is injured in its fore part, it may ſafely be ampu- 
tated, | | | 
CALCANTHOS, Calcanthum. See ViTRIoLUM. 
CALCANTUM. A kind of red drink. 
CALCAR. See CALCANEUM. It is alſo the furnace 
in a gleſs-houſe. ö ; 
CALCAR GALLI. A ſpecies of meſpilus. 
CALCARIS FLOS. The larkſpur. © 
CALCARIUS LAPIS. Lime-ſtone. See CALx. 
CALCATAR. Vitriol. ans 
CALCATON. Troches of arſenic. 
CALCATREPOLA, i. e. Calcitrapa, | 
CALCATRIPPA. Garden lark heels. See Dereni- 
NUM. AE | 7 | 
CALCEDONIUS, i. e. Chalcedonius. R 
'CALCENA, Calcenon, Calcenonia, Calcinonia, Cal- 
cenonius, Calcenos, Calcetus. Paracelſus uſes theſe 
words to expreſs the tartarous matter in the blood ; or that 
the blood is impregnated with tartarous principles. 
CALC. MUS. An abbreviation of muſeum calceola- 


ralium veronenſe. | 


CALCEOLUS D. MARLE SACERDOTIS. Our 
lady's, or prieſt's flipper. It is a ſpecies of aliſma, having 
in the mid bf its flower, a hollow like a ſlipper. 
CALCEUM EQUINUM, i. e. Tuſſilago. | 
CALCHITHIOS. © Verdigreaſe ; alſo a marcaſite. 
CALCHOILDES OSSICULA, i. e. Cuneiformis. 
CALCIDICUM. The name of a medicine in which 


is arſenic. | | "TP | 
CALCIFRAGA. Break ſtone. An epithet given to 
the herb ſcolopendrum or ſpleen-wort, in Scribonius 


largus. 


2 | 
CALCI3RADUS. Hippocrates means by it, one who 


in walking lays much ſtreſs upon the heels. 
CALCINATIO. Calcination. The calcination of a 


BY 


| body is, properly ſpeaking, to expoſe it to the action of 
the fire to produce ſome change in it; or it is the ſepa- 
rating, by means of fire, the more volatile from the more 
fixed parts of any compound body; or the deſtruction of 
the inflammable principle thereby, or bot.. 

Bodies are deprived of their volatile parts by calciria- 
tion, in the inſtances of burning ſtones, &c. to convert 
them into quick-lime, which is effected by the evapora- 
tion of the air and watery principle: in the expoſing gyp- 
ſum, alum, borax, and ſeveral other falts to the fire, 
which deprives them of the water that is neceſſary for 
their cryſtallization; and in the roaſting of minerals, 
which carries off their ſulphur, arſenic, and other volatile 
contents. Re 

The inflammable principle is ſeparated from imperfect 
metals by expoſing them to the fire: in an intenſe heat 
they are deprived of their form and metallic properties, 
and are changed into earthy matters, called metallic calces. 
Here it may be obſerved, that what are called calces of 
gold and of filver, are improperly ſo termed, being only 
theſe metals reduced into fine powders; no method is 
known by which theſe metals can be deprived of their 
phlogiſton or inflammable principle. The changes made 
by this ſecond kind of calcination, are different from the 
former; in this caſe the alteration is effected, not by eva- 
poration, but by decompoſition and deſtruction of the 
phlogiſton; it is therefore a combuſtion, and not a vola- 
tilization of their inflammable principle. 

There is an evaporation of volatile parts, and a depri- 
vation of the inflammable principle, without any ſenſible 
combuſtion, in expoſing imperfect metals, combined with 
vitriolic and nitrous acids, to a due degree of heat; in this 
proceſs the acid riſes, and at the ſame time carries with 
it the inflammable principle; for inſtance, in calcining 
the vitriol of iron. « | 65 

Acids, particularly the nitrous, extract the inflammable 
principle from imperteCt metals, and reduces them by ſo- 
lution, without fire, to a ſtate ſimilar to that by calcina- 
tion with it; whence ſuch acids are conſidered as capable 
| of caicining them; and metallic ſubſtances, dephlogiſti- 
cated by their means, are called calces. Sin. 

Calcination is faid to be actual, when effected imme- 
diately, and only by the action of fire; and potential, 
when aqua fortis, or other folvent, is uſed to corrode iron, 
or any other metal. ; DE | 

The calcination, which by means of fire reduces ſolid 
bodies into a powdered ſtate, alſo alters the qualities there- 
of, and in this it differs from comminution. 

To this head belongs the burning of vegetable and ani- 
mal matters; otherwiſe called uſtion, incineration, or con- 
cremation. | 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of calcination, by which dif- 
ferent degrees of the ſame effect are produced, and thus 
calcination is perfect or imperfect : the fir{t is where the 
utmoſt change, except vitrifaction, is brought abont ; 
the ſecond is where the circumſtances of the proceſs are 
limited in proportion to the change intended. 

The calcination of metallic bodies (gold and filver ex- 
cepted) are promoted by nitre. This falt, expoſed to the 
fire in conjunction with any inflammable ſubſtances, ex- 
tricates their inflammable matter, and burſts with it into 
flame, accompanied with a hifling noiſe ; this proceſs is 
called deflagration, or detonation. To underſtand the 
principle of this operation, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
afflux of air, or a ſubſtitute for it, is neceſſary to the ſup- 
port of fire; and that nitre, or any thing containing the 
acid thereof, is ſuch a ſubſtitute: that if nitre be added 
to any matter containing an inflammable principle, and a 
heat be imparted to the mixture, ſufficient to bring the 
nitre to fuſion, fire will be produced, and a calcination 
effected, even though all the air be excluded. 

The manner of operation varies according to the na- 
ture of the matter to be calcined, and may, according to 
the principle on which it is performed, be diſtinguiſhed 
into three kinds, combuſtion, calefaction, and detonation. 

Calcination by combuſtion is, where the body kindled 
ſupports, with the aſſiſtance of the air, the fire which 
calcines it, as in the inſtance of coals in the culinary 
fire. Vegetables are thus calcined, and when they are 
| thus treated, ſome call the operation incineration, 
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Calcination by calefaction is, where the calcining heat 


is not generated in the body itſelf, but imparted to it from 
ſome external fire. The methods here are various, almoſt 
as the different kinds of matter thus treated; and in the 
management regard muſt be had to. the ſubſtance of the 
containing veſſel, for ſome ſhould be made of iron, others 
of glaſs or clay, &c. the heat muſt be differently regu- 
lated, or elſe vitrefaction, inſtead of calcination, may en- 
ſue. Calcinations of this kind, are expedited by the in- 
creaſe of ſurface, which is given to the calcined matter, 
and the copious admiſſion of air through that part of the 
furnace where the matter is placed, by ſtirring it with a 
ſpatula, by previous pulverization, and by raking off the 
calx from the ſurface of the metal, as faſt as it appears 
thereon. It ſhould he further obſerved, that if any coal, 
or other inflammable matter, that does not contain a mi- 
neral acid, be ſuffered to fall on the calcining matter, cal- 
cination will thereby be prevented, and part of what is 
calcined will be revived or reduced, that is, it will return 
into its metallic form again. | 
.. Calcination by detonation, differs from combuſtion 
only in this; in the latter the aſſiſtance of air is e 
in the former this want is ſupplied by the nitre that is ad- 
ded to the matter, which producing a quicker and more 
intenſe fire, both ſhortens the operation, and in ſome in- 
ſtances, perfects it more fully. Detonation is thus per- 
formed: a proper quantity of nitre is mixed with the mat- 
ter to be calcined, a crucible is heated red hot, then the 
matter thus mixed is gradually thrown in, an exploſive 
efferveſcence ſoon follows the injeCtion of each quantity, 
the ceſſation of which efferveſcence each time, is the pro- 
per limit of the intervals of throwing in, till all is in, at 
which time it is finiſhed, The crocus antimonii, and 
ſome other medicines, are thus prepared. A portion of 
the alkaline baſis of this ſalt, ſometimes joins with the cal- 
cined matter ; but the reſt is to be ſeparated by water, 
which is to be added warm, and after being wel! mixed, 
it is to be poured off, and the ſame to be repeated till the 
falt is extracted ; this is called edulcoration. TUE 

The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by 
keeping them in fuſion for ſome time. Thoſe metals 
which require a ſtrong fire to melt in, calcine with a much 
leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow : hence the 
ſcorification, or burning of ſuch iron or copper veſſels, as 
are long expoſed to a conſiderable fire without defence 
from the air. | 

In calcination the metals viſibly emit fumes ; yet the 
weight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal 
employed. And all the metallic calces and ſcoriz are re- 
vived into their metallic ſtate, by fuſion with any animal 
or vegetable inflammable matter. 

Except the calces of lead and biſmuth, all the metallic 
calces require an addition to make them melt in the' 
ſtrongeſt fire that can be made in common furnaces ; and 
the additions, called fluxes, chiefly conſiſt of a mixture 
of fixed alkaline ſalt, with ſome inflammable matter. As 
theſe fluxes not only fuſe the calx, but alſo revive it into 


metal, they are ſometimes called reducing fluxes ; of | 


which the following is one of the chief, and is called the 
black flux. | f 5 

Take of nitre one part, and falt of tartar two parts, 
grind them well together, then ſet the mixture on fire, 
by throwing in a bit of red hot coal ; cover the veſlel, 
and ſuffer them to burn until the whole is changed into a 
black alkaline coaly maſs. | 

Metallic calces or icoriz, mingle with twice their weight 
of this black flux, and expoſed to a proper fire in a cloſe 
covered crucible, melt and reſume their metallic form. 
But though the calx was heavier than the metal of which it 
was formed, on- zeviving to its original metallic ſtate, its 
weight is leſs than at the firſt. 

See Newman's Chem. Works, Lewis's Materia Medi- 
ca, the Dictionary of Chemiſtry. | ; 

CALCINATUM MAJUS. It is whatſoever is dulci- 
fied bythe chemical art, which. was not ſo by nature ; ſuch 
as dulcified mercury, lead, and the like ſubſtances, which 
are ſpeedily conſolidated. 


— _CALCINATUM MAJUS POTERIL It is mercury 

diſſolved in aqua fortis, and precipitated with ſalt water. 

Poterius uſed it in the cure of ulcers, my 
N * 


CACINATUM MINUS: Anv thing which is ſweet 
by nature, and ſpeedily cures, as ſugar, manna, tama- 
rinds, &c. _ | | 5 . 
CALCIS VIV. FLORES. The pinguious mattet 
which floats on the top of new made lime - water is thus 
named. a 5 | | 
..CALCIS O8, i. e. Calcaneum. 

CALCITARI, i. e. Sal alcali. 

CALCITEA. Vitriol. 
| CALCITEOSA. Litharge. 
| CALCITHOS. Verdigreaſe. 7209 23! 

CALCITRAPA. Common ſtar-thiſtle; alſo called 
carduus ſtellatus, jacea ramoſi ſſima, jacea ſtellataz and ru- 
pina. | gs , | 
The ſtalkof this plant is divided into numerous branches; 
ſpreading about, and riſing nearly two feet high, with a 
few leaves on them placed at the diviſions of the ſtalks ; 
the flowers are of a reddiſh colour, grow thick upon the 
branches, and come out of heads, which are compoſed of 
ſeveral ſcales, each ending in a long, ſtraight, hard, and 
ſharp thorn ; theſe flowers paſs away in down, containing 
white flattiſh oblong ſeeds ; the root is ſingle, about a fin- 
ger thick long, and running deep into the ground, of a 
whitiſh colour, having a thick bark on it. It grows near 
highways, on commons, and flowers in June. 74 


— ” 


wine, powerfully expels viſcid matter which obſtruQts the 
urinary paſſages ; the root is uſed againſt the gravel, and 
the ſtone in the bladder; and the bark of the root is ex- 


1 


the end of September, and when dried a dram is a doſe; 
Dale. | | 


alſo carduus ſtellatus lutæus, carduus ſolſtitialis, ſpina 
ſolſtitialis, jacea ſtellata, jacea lutea capite ſpinoſa minori, 
and leucacantha veterum. | | | 

It is commended as an anticteric, anti-cacheCticy and li- 
thontriptic. Dale. | 

CALCOIDEA OSSICULA, i. e. Officula cuneifors 
mia. 8 
CALCULIFRAGUS. Lithontriptic. 
CALCULOSUS. Afflicted with the ſtone. 

CALCULUS, The gravel and ſtone. The Greeks 
call this diſorder lithiaſis, the Latins name it calculus, and 
in Engliſh we underſtand by gravel, ſmall ſtones that paſs 
from the kidneys through the ureters, &c. in a few days; 
and by the ſtone, a calculous concretion in the kidneys, or 
in the urinary bladder, which is too large to paſs, or at 
leaſt without great difficulty. Some call it nephritis, 
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from the ſtony concretions in the kidneys, &c. there is 
pain, with other ſymptoms which uſually attend, when 
nature endeavours at their diſcharge. 515 

The concretions that form this diſeaſe, are very various 
in their properties; and when out of the body require 
very different ſolvents to deſtroy their coheſion. See 
Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 105, ke. 
The human calculi contain about half their weight of 
fixed air, much volatile alkaline ſalt, ſome oil, a little 
earth and phlegm ; and the different hardneſs obſerved in 
different ones, is owing to the variety in the proportion of 
theſe conſtituents. 25 HOSTEL Bd 0.04371 | 
Stones are generated in any part of the body; but when 
we ſpeak of the ſtone as a diſeaſe, it js underſtood to be 
ſeated in the kidneys, ureters, or in the bladder. As to 
what is called a ſtone in the gall bladder, it is only as it 
were a coagulation, or at moſt a concretiong A the bile, 
and not properly of. the calculous kin. 

Perſons of vigorous conſtitutions axe more ſubject to 
this diſeaſe than thoſe of a more lax and cold habit. 

If any ſmall indiſſoluble ſubſtance is fixed in any part 
| of the body, a ſtony cruſt ſoon forms itſelf upon it, either 
more or leſs, Thus it may be formed in a kidney, and 
increaſing, may obſtruCt it, and even prove its deſtruction 
by corrupting it; in this cafe a bloody fœtid and purulent 
urine is'diſcharged : or if this concretion. is removed from 
the kidney, obſtructing the ureter, it occaſions an acute 
inflammatory pain there; or deſcending in · o the bladder, 
it is either expelled with the urine, and diſcharged through 
the urethra, or detained here, where it increaſes in 
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The leaves are bitter; a dram of the ſeed, in a glaſs of 


tolled in the nephritic colic. It ſhould be gathered about 


CALCITRAPA OFFIC. + St. Barnaby's thiſtle; called 


What is called a fit of the gravel or ſtone is, when 
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bulk, b 
which * ſtrata of different colours; the nucleus, 
which fell from the kidney, always remaining red. As 
to the production of ſtones in the human body, a ſmall 
attention to the cauſes of the gouty matter, and to the af- 
finity betwixt the gout and the ſtone; alſo on recollecting 
tat a fit of one is often tranſmuted into a fit of the other, 
we ſhall be readily led to conclude, that the cauſes of both 
are, a defective ſolution of the earthy particles of our ali- 
ment by the powers of digeſtion; other peculiarities in 
the conſtitution conducing to the formation of one or the 
other diſorder, from the ſame leading cauſe. Wine is 
ranked among the occaſional cauſes, ſo is hard and ſtony 
water ; but the tartar of wine agrees not with the human 
calculus in its conſtituents, except in poſſeſſing ſome fixed 
air and earth, and theſe in proportions very different too: 
and as to ſtony waters, they, at moſt, can only prove a 
negative cauſe z water is the only diluter, and in the per- 
formance of its office of diſſolving not only our food, but 
alſo the recrementitious parts of our Juices, it promotes 
health, and counteracts diſeaſes and their Tauſes : when 
pure water only is drank, the veſſels are permeable, the 
excretions duly performed, and every thing that is faulty 
carried out of the body; but water impregnated with in- 
digeſtible particles, is already ſaturated with its own con- 
tents, therefore leſs capable of diſſolving and carrying off 
with it ſuch other particles as require its aſſiſtance in or- 
der to their diſcharge. 
In ſome inſtances, the difficulty of diſcoyering whether 
or no there is a ſtone in the bladder is ſuch, as to elude 
the beſt ſkill in the ſymptoms thereof ; the greateſt dexte- 


rity in uſing the catheter, and the beſt helps that expe- | 


rience hath given in the uſe of any other means. How- | 
ever, in general, if the patient handles his penis fre- 
quently, if he hath a motion to ſtoo] when he begins to 


_ diſcharge his urine, if he walks in the ſtreets with his legs | 


ſtraddling, it is not doubted but that there is a ſtone in the 
bladder. Le Dran ſays, that when a ſmall ſtone is lodged in 
the neck of the bladder, the patient is only pained whilſt 
the firſt drops of urine paſs, each time that he attempts to 
diſcharge it; if the ſtone is large, the greateſt pain 1s 
whilſt the laſt drops are diſcharging ; but if there is a dif- 
ficulty in paſſing the urine all the time of its going off, 
the caſe is not a ſtone. | 

The ſign of a ſtone in the kidneys are, an. obtuſe pain 
in their region, a nauſea, ſickneſs, and frequently a vo- 
miting ; coſtiveneſs, and flatulency ; the pain ſometimes 
extends to the groin, the hip, or to the neighbouring teſ- 
ticle ; the leg, on the ſame ſide with the affected er 
is ſometimes contracted, and at others benumbed; the 
urine is diſcharged frequently, but with difficulty and in 
ſmall quantities, or it is totally ſuppreſſed: but as a diſtin- 
guiſhing ſign, the ſediment of the urine may be attended 
to, for it ſubſides directly; if then this, with the other 
named ſymptoms attend, the patient's caſe is manifeſtly 
this diſorder. | | 

As to a ſtone in the urethra, it may be detained in va- 
rious parts, but its ſituation may eaſily be known by the 
Pain, or by a catheter, 

Pain in the loins from the gravel or ſtone in the kid 
nies, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from that which is cauſed by 
ſpaſms, ſuch as frequently happen in nervous diſeaſes ; 
from the colic, which it much reſembles in the beginning 
of the fit; from the lumbago, and from pain in the pſoas 
muſcle ; alſo from the gout. in the parts, or a latent in- 
termitting fever there. The ſtone in the bladder ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from the gout, and from a latent inter- 
mitting fever affecting it; from ſpaſmodic ſymptoms ; 
from the pain excited by ſharp urine, or other acrid mat- 
ter deſcending from the kidnies, or otherwiſe introduced 
into it; an abſceſs in a part adjacent preſſing forcibly 
againſt it; an ulcer, or other diſorder in the uterus ; and 
any complaint in the inteſtinum rectum. 

A ſtone in the kidnies often brings on a tabes renalis, 
When the violent pain hath continued for ſeveral days and 
nights without intermiſſion, and hath exceedingly reduced 
the patient, if the urine continues to be totally ſuppreſ- 
ſed, death is to be expected. If a ſtone continues long 
in the uretha, the appetite begins to fail, a nauſea comes 
on, and a hectic heat approaches, the danger is great. An 
inflammation of any of the viſcera approaching is alſo fatal. 


an adheſion of the earthy parts of the urine, 


In adminiſtering remedies for the relief of theſe diſor- 
ders, it ſhould be remembered, that during the fit, the 
treatment muſt be very different from what it is in the ab- 
ſence thereof. During the paroxyſm the inflammation is 


removed by bleeding, emollients, and terebinthine clyſ- 
ters, in which is the oleum ricini ; this oil ſhould alſo be 


an by the mouth as a purge ; warm baths ſhould alſo 
made uſe of; and when the inflammation is abated, 
| opiates, with oily emollient decoCtions, may. be given, 
After the fit is over, begin with a cautious uſe of diu- 
retics and liontriptics 3 and when there is no inflammation 
nor pain, the lixivium tartari may be given in ſmall quan- 
tities. ; | 5 
The diet ſhould be l'ght, and of a laxative kind, exer- 
 ciſe moderate, but as conſtantly as the ſtrength, &c. will 
admit of. The water that is drank, and all the liquors 
that are of a watery kind, muſt be, from ſuch ſupplies, 
as are abſolutely free from all mineral impregnations, 

Lithontriptics are to be uſed during the intervals of the 
fits ; but as ſome ſtones are only ſoluble in alkaline, others 
only in acid, and others again in no known menſtruum. 
Before any of this kind of medicines are uſed, the nature 
of the offending calculi ſhould be known ; this diſcovery 
is eaſily made by an attention to the fragments, &c. that 
are caſt off, or to the contents of the urine. 

Bleeding. During a fit, if the habit is plethoric and 
ſanguine, this evacuation both guards againſt and removes 
inflammation, and alſo tends to relax the rigid fibres. Ag 
to thoſe perſons who are ſubject to regular returns of the 
gravel, they ſhould loſe. blood a little before the return is 
expected. TE | 

Diuretics. Theſe ſhould never be of the forcing kind, 
the emollient and oily are the moſt proper, and after them 
| diluting ones, both by the mouth and by clyſters frequently 

repeated. In general, the more painful the fit, the gentler 
ſhould the diuretics be, and the leſs copiouſly given. The 
aged and weak ſhould be allowed the uſe. of cordials with 
their diuretic medicines. A very free uſe of diuretics in- 
jure the kidnies ; however, when the pain and ſpaſms are 
very violent, and yet there is hope that the ſtone will paſs 
the urinary ducts, gentle diuretics, mixed with mild ano- 
| dynes, do moſt ſervice: for the latter relax the parts and 
| eaſe the pain; and the former then, more eaſily and ſafcly, 

propel the ſtone. When gravelly matter hath -been ſeen 
to be diſcharged witn the utine, and to ſubſide preſently 
after it is made, light ſteel waters, either of the purging 
or of the diuretic kind, very ſafely and effectually expel it, 
and ſtrengthen the kidnies ; the water ſhould be continued 
ſome weeks, and repeated at proper intervals. But if a 
ſtone in the kidnies is fo large, that there is no hope of its 
g N through the ureters, the ſteel waters ſhould not be 

uſed, 1 e | ac 

Purges. Of all the purging medicines, the oleum ri- 
eini is to be preferred in calculous diſorders ; whether 
a ſtone, or other cauſe of inflammation, produce gravelly 
ſymptoms, after bleeding, emollient and lubricating me- 
dicines will be neceſſary. To theſe ends, and to relax 
the paſſage for the calculus to paſs from the kidnies to the 
bladder, this oil conduces in a particular manner, even 
beyond any other known medicine ; it ſhould be given 
both by the mouth and clyſter-wiſe. In want of this 
oil, manna with nitre, or ſal cath. amar. mixed with 
the oil of almonds, muſt be uſed, for they both empty 
the inteſtines, and take off all preſſure upon the ure- 
ters, they alſo moderate the heat of the body, and leſſen 
the inflammation ; thus they relax.the ſpaſm too, which 
the pain occaſions. If the ol. ricini is taken in the fit, 
ſo as to keep the belly lax, and the lixiv. ſapon. is 
taken at proper intervals, mixed in any ſuitable vehicle, 
their efficacy in calculous diſorders will equal that of the 
moſt boaſted noſtrums uſed in theſe caſes. In lighter 
caſes, where gravel is to be carried off, give a mixture of 
ſoap four parts, and rhubarb one part, twice a day, in 
doſes ſufficient for keeping the . eaſy. 

. Clyſters, their uſe is ſingularly beneficial. The colon 
forms a kind of arch over both the kidnies, is ſometimes 
joined to the left, and conſequently, if a warm emollient 
decoction be thrown up into it, it may, by its heat and 
moiſt vapour, relax and ſoften the kidney like a fomenta- 


— 
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tion. Hence we ſee why wind in the firſt paſſages 4 
| | muc 


much hard dry excrement, uſually occaſion ſuch grievous 
diſorders, as to bring on a freſh fit; alſo why the left 
kidney is more ſubject to complaints than the right. The 
ol. ricini is peculiarly uſeful in emollient clyſters; and 
turpentine diſſolved with the yolk of egg ſhould be a part 
of their compoſition: or R decoct. com. pro clyſt. jþ s. 
balf. capiv. vitel. ovi. admixt. 3; ii. ol. ricini 3 ii. m. ſ. ene- 
ma. To this clyſter thirty drops of the thebaic tincture 
may be added, if the pain is great, | 

Opins: When the vomiting abates, the ſtomach and 
bowels are freed from their foul contents, and the belly is 
rendered ſoluble; then, and not before, it is proper to 


ive opiates, which by eaſing the pain, and relaxing the | 


paſmodic tenſion of the fibres, moſt effectually open a 

(age. As to their repetition, it can only be determined 
by the attending phyſician. _ * 

Lime- water. It ſeems to be uſeful by depriving the 
calculus of its oily particles, and volatilizing the ſalts, 
and ſo deſtroying the cement of its parts. | 

The ſemicupium is a neceſſary aſſiſtant when the pain 
is violent, for it powerfully relieves the ſtricture of the 
part. After ſitting a ſufficient time in it, let the patient 
take from gr. ten to twenty of the ſoap pill, and go to bed. 

Vomiting is ſometimes a troubleſome ſymptom, but if 
not very ſevere, it is rather uſeful, ſo not to be ſuddenly 
checked. Whilſt moderate, it rather prevents the cohe- 
fion of the gravel, and promotes its expulſion. When it 
is neceſſary to remedy this complaint, let the patient 
drink freely of ſome warm aqueous liquor to free the ſto- 
mach from its contents; and if need be give the ſaline 

draught in the aCt of fermentation, and in a few minutes 
after it give the following, R Balſ. traumat, gr. xxx. 
tinct. thebaic. gr. xx. aq. menth. J i. m. 

If a ſtone ſticks in the kidney, or the ureter, medicines 
are unſafe that expel, by their ſtimulating effects, and a 
plentiful uſe of dilvents are thrown up without pro- 
ducing any advantage to the patient; but when the ano- 
| dynes, oily medicines, &c. have conſiderably abated the 
ſpaſms, when the pulſe is grown calm and ſoft, and the 
whole body is of a moiſt and equable heat, then the ex- 

pulſion of the ſtone or gravel may be attempted, by giving 
very gentle expellents now and then, | | 

Bloody urine is ſometimes a ſymptom attending the 

gravel, in which caſe a doſe of manna may be taken as a 
purge, in a quart of milk whey ; this may be taken at ſe- 
veral draughts. To quicken its operation, and render it 
eaſier in the ſtomach, a ſlice of lemon may now and then 
be ſucked. This may be repeated twice in a week, for it 
both eaſes the pain, and moderates the diſcharge of blood, 
After its operation, let a doſe of opium be taken at bed- 
time. If the bloody urine is from the bladder, and is at- 
tended with ſpaſms there, or an ulcer, warm external ap- 
plications are uſeful, ſuch as bladders of warm water laid 
Juſt above the pubes. | ts 
Spaſms in the bladder are often very troubleſome, 
Whilſt they are actually preſent, and are attended with 
ain and difficulty of urine, emollient oily clyſters, baths, 
and half baths ſhould be uſed, and internally give almond 
emulſions, with nitre, caſtor, ſaffron, and Hoffman's 
mineral anodyne liquor. If a tranſlation of rheumatic 
matter cauſed the ſpaſms, iſſues may be uſed, and perſpi- 
rative anti-rheumatics. | 

When calculus complaints attend. during pregnancy, 

if the pain is violent bleed moderately, give oily medicines 


by the mouth, and clyſters, ſuch as are directed above, | 


may be repeated as oft as the ſtate of the caſe may ſeem to 
require; and-if theſe fail, give opiates ſo as to procure 
reſt. If a ſtone is perceived in the bladder, it ſhould be 
extracted before pregnancy: but if the woman is already 

regnant, wait until her delivery for fear of inflammation. 
Davin the time of labour, the ſtone ſhould be puſhed 
and kept up above 'the child's head, if poſſible ; if this 
cannot be done, the aſſiſtant muſt paſs up his hand as 
ſoon as the os internum is ſufficiently dilated, and, break- 
ing the membranes, turn the child, and bring it away 


footling, then there will-be room for the ſtone'to be raiſed | 


by the catheter, to prevent the child's head from preſſing 
it againſt the urethra, which would give the woman great 
pain, and perhaps lacerate the parte. 
Ab a preventive of the gravel, &c. Dr. Hales propoſes 
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per parts of the body conſiderably higher than the lower; 
for thus the urine is not detained ſo long in the kidnies as 
to allow its tartarous parts to attack each other, 7 
The uva urſi in powder, and given from Ji. to 3 fs. 
twice a day with the common emulſion, in which ſhould 
be double the quantity of gum arabic, is often productive 
of every deſirable advantage. An infuſion of the feeds of 


wild carrot is deemed almoſt a ſpecific. Acids are as 


powerful ſolvents of ſome calculous concretions, as the 
cauſtic lixivium is of others, and of this kind the fp, fal 


marin. glaub. may be preferred. t. 

See Boerhaave, who ſpeaks well on this ſubject, and A- 
retæus is alſo admirable on it; Alexander Trallian and 
Lommius deſerve to be conſulted; Hoffman hath many 
excellent remarks on this diſeaſe in his Med. Rat. Syſt. 
Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's works, p. 536—539, 
and note 164 at the end. Lobb on the ſtone and gout. 
Medical Muſeum, vol. i. and iii. | 

A ſtone is ſometimes forced from the bladder into the 
urethra, and ſometimes it is generated in this paſſage. 
Dr. Boerhaave obſerves, that it recent urine be placed in 


off a ſtony matter to the ſides of the veſſels ;; whence we 
learn, that calculous matter, by too long a detention of 
this fluid in the bladder, may both ſoon and eaſily be 
formed ; and a little of it may in its paſſage with the urine 
be fo entangled in the urethra as not eaſily to be extri- 
cated, and ſo become the baſis of a larger ſtone, which 
time produces. Mt. Warner obſerves, that the urethra, 
in caſes of this kind, becomes a cyſt, which cyſt acquires 
a great degree of hardneſs, remaining compact and whole 
till an inflammation is produced by its incapacity of ad- 
mitting any farther diſtenſion : this inflammation is ſoon 
after communicated to the teguments, by which means 
they become painfully tender, and are eaſily lacerated. + 
If a ſtone is obſtructed in its paſſage through the ure- 
thra, and the urine requires to be drawn off, though this 
is difficultly effected, yet, if poſſible, it muſt be done; 
after which, a little warm oil ſhould be injected up the 
urethra, and repeated every hour ; then bleed the patient, 
give him an emollient clyſter ; after its operation an ano- 
dyne draught will be proper, plenty of the common emul- 
ſion ſhould be drank, and the patient being placed in a 
warm bath preſently after the Es 1s adminiſtered, and 
the oil injected, often facilitates the exit of the ſtone; - 
If the ſtone ſticks in the neck of the bladder, and re- 
quires an operation for its extraction, introduce two fin- 
gers into the anus, to detain the ſtone until the inciſion 
is made through the perinzum upon it. After the ope- 
ration, as well as for ſome days before, Heiſter adviſes 
the patient to drink as ſparingly as | poſſible, that the 
wound may not be hurt 4 the urine ; to guard againſt 
which, a canula may be introduced beyond the wound, 
and kept in the urethra until it is, healed, In whatever 
part the ſtone is lodged, make the inciſion in the courſe 
of the urethra, and cut ſo upon the ſtone as that the 
wound in the ſkin may be parallel to that in the urethra; 
When the ſtone is extracted, cloſe the wound, and keep 
its lips together, by firſt laying on it a pledgit of lint, 
ſpread with ſome digeſtive ointment, then ſecured with 
lips of plaiſter, as directed for the dry ſuture. See Hei- 
ſter's Surgery, Werner's Cafes in Surgery, Gooch's 
Treatiſe on Wounds, and the Med. Muſ. vol. i. and ii. 
The ſtone in the gall-bladder is not of the nature of 
calculous concretions above noticed, being only the bile 
thickened into hardiſh lumps. Theſe ſtones are found 
tor the moſt part in the gall-bladder, though they are of- 
ten met with alſo in the duct. com. choled, * O98 
The gall- ſtones often lay quiet in the gall- bladder, and 


until diſſection after death, were never known to exiſt ; 


but when they are obſtructed, in their paſſage through 
the gall-duCts, they generally obſtruct the paſſage of t 


tive ſymptoms, prone | | 

The diagnoſtics of this diſorder are ſometimes very obſ-- 
cure, and in ſhort uncertain ; for, other cauſes produce 

the ſame kind of ſymptoms, as thoſe which attend in this 
diſeaſe. Of this ſee an inſtance in Mr, White's treatiſe 


on the diſorders of the bile : however, the uſual ſymp- 


for the patients, at all times, to lie with the head and up- | 


a heat no greater than that of a healthy man, it ſoon throws 
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gall into the inteſtines, and produce alſo many other afflic- 
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toms 
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toms are a loſs of appetite, a ſenſe of fulneſs in the ſto- 
mach, ſickneſs, vomiting; languor, inactivity, fleepleſs- 
neſs, and, if the obſtruction continues a few days, a 
waſting of the fleſh ; a yellowneſs of the eyes, ſkin, and 
urine ; whitiſh ſtools; a pain in the pit of the ſtomach, 
and the pulſe in its natural ſtate. The pain excited by 
- obſtruQtions of the gall · ducts, from the gall-ſtones paſſing 
through them, does not affect the pulſe, which is a pa- 
thognomonic ſfmptom. This pain, which in ſome is 
extremely acute, in others is a ſlight uneaſineſs, is felt a- 
bout the region of the liver, and its particular feat is in 
the gall-duct, juſt where it enters the duodenum. In 
ſome patients the yellowneſs does not appear, in others it 
is attendant for ſeveral months. There is no diſeaſe more 
painful than this is in ſome inſtances ; it is as frequent as 
any diſorder of the liver; it receives much relief from art, 
and is not dangerous. | ”; 
In the cure, pain is the firſt object of attention, and 
when it is conſiderable, opium is the only reſource; a 
doſe may be taken as ſoon as the patient perceives its ap- 
| proach) and B. every hour or two untit a remiſſion 
is procured, The vomiting, which generally attends, is 
' nature's effort to diſlodge the gall- ſtones ; and, whether it 
is preſent, or abſent, as ſoon as the pain begins to abate, 
let an emetic be adminiftered, and repeated if required ; 
and after its operation let an opiate be given. Purging 
medicines may alſo contribute to the ſame ends as vomits ; 
and of theſe, ſuch as act with the molt eaſe, and may be 
continued with the greateſt ſafety, ſuch as the ſea water, 
the waters of purging ſprings, neutral ſalts, &c. Theſe 
may be repeated every other day for ſeveral months with- 
out palling the appetite, or leſſening the ſtrength. A lit- 
tle rhubarb may alſo be taken now and then. | 
- The juice of graſs in the ſpring is a powerful ſolvent. 
Mr. White ſays, that he hath given alcohol ſaturated with 
the ol. tereb. æther, and advantageous effects have been 
ſoon manifeſted, | | 
See Dr. Coe on bilious Diſeaſes. Gooch's Caſes and 
Remarks, p. 164—169. Lond. Med. Traf. vol. ii. p. 
123, &c. Mr. White's treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the 
Bile, | FOOD | 


- CALDAR. Tin. : 


CALDARIUM. A veſſel in the baths of the ancients 


to hold hot water. It is alſo the ſame as Laconicum. 


in Italy. Ufeful in difficulty of urine. 
CALDUS, for calidus, is frequently uſed by Scribo- 
nius Largus. ; 


-CALEFACIENTIA. Warming medicines, Sce 


VITAL HEAT. : 
CALEFACIO. See Car.cinaT10. | 
CALENDULA. Garden marigold, called alſo caltha, 
calendula ſativa, chryſanthemum, ſponſa ſolis, ſolſequia, 
and ſingle marigold. 
Of the many ſorts of marigold, this is the only one that 
is generally received in medicine. It is ſo common in 
our gardens, that a particular deſcription is needleſs. It 


is annual, propagates itſelf by ſeeds, and flowers ſrom | 


May to the end of Autumn. | 

The leaves have more virtue then the flowers, their 
expreſſed juice contains moſt of their pungent matter; it 
is aperient, and promotes the ſecretions in general. The 
flowers are a light cordial. | 88 

CALENDULA ARVENSIS. Wild marigold. 
Alſo called caltha arvenſis, calendula minima, & cal- 
tha minima, The leaves are ſtinking and bitter, and 
if burnt in the candle they crackle like nitre. 

Some prefer it to the garden ſort. Its juice is given 
from one to four ounces in the jaundice and cachexia ; 
and the leaves are commended as a ſallad for children 
that-have ſcrophulous tumours, 

CALENDU 
marſh marigold. Alſo called populago, caltha paluſ- 
tris, pſeudo helleborus, ranunculoides pratenſis, &c. 


It grows in marſhes, and is very acrid, It is ſo 


cauſtic that cattle avoid it, for it excites an inflamma- 
tion if they chance to ſwallow it. 


CALENDULA ALPINA. 


LA PALUSTRIS. Common ſingle | 


which a delirium comes on both early and ſuddenly, It 
happens to ſeamen when failing into very hot coun- 
tries. Dr. Oliver gives the hiſtory of a caſe, in the 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Abr. vol. iv. in which he obſerves, 
that when the delirium came on the patient imagined 
that he was in green fields; that after a free bleeding 
he flept, and waked without any other complaint than 
weakneſs from the loſs of blood, and ſoreneſs from 
ſtruggling during his delirium, He further adds, that 
this > attacks in the night, whence the patient, un- 
der the notion of green fields, runs into the ſea before 
any one is aware, ſo that few of theſe cafes occur to 
their obſervation, Dr. Shaw adviſes, that the patients 
indulge in reſt, alſo to bleed freely, give plenty of bar- 
ley water; an emetic a few hours after bleeding, and 
then bliſter. _ 1 7 | 

T CALESIAM. A tall tree, which bears cluſters of 
berries like grapes or currants. Theſe berries contain 
a flat ſtone with a kernel in it. It grows in Malabar. 
Of the wood is made ſheaths for knives and ſwords. 
The bark made into an ointment with butter, cures 
convulſions . from wounds, and heals ulcers. The 
Juice of the bark cures the aphthæ, and, taken in- 
wardly, cures the dyſentery. Rai Hit. 

. CALL, i. e. Kali, or pot-aſh, | 

CALICHAPA. The true white thorn. 


the Greeks called hypocauſtum, 

CALIDRIS BEE TONIL The French call it che- 
valier. It is a water fowl, of the bigneſs of a pigeon ; 
its legs are long, and becauſe its body is high mount- 
ed, and its, motion is ſwift, it is called. chevalier. It 
is met with in meadows where there are pools and ri- 


vulets. There are ſeveral ſpecies, and their fleſh is a 
nouriſhing food. ; | 


The particles of air are but little attractive of one 
another ; fire is the power that keeps them in their 
conſtantly moving tate, or is the ſpring of their action, 


| or of the elaſtic principle that 1s found in air. 


Fire is repelled by ſulphurous fumes, or all mineral 
gaſſes, the vapour that aſcends from putrifying ani- 


| mal ſubſtances, and many other natural and artificial 


CALDERLA ITALICA. Hot baths near Ferrara | ſubjects. The air is rarified by heat, and condenſed 


| by cold. Humid yapours cool the air, becauſe water 


is a conductor of fire or heat. | | 
Some ſubſtances attract and retain a larger portion 


| of heat than many other natural bodies; and in the 


human body, the red globes in the blood attract and 
retain heat in the largeſt proportion of any other part, 
as is evident from the heat and diſorders that attend 
the rigid fibre, which is always proportioned to the 
quantity of red blood. Experiments made with the 
different parts of the blood, after its being taken from 
the body, contribute much to the proof of this aſſer- 
tion. TEE | 

The immediate cauſe of animal heat, is the craſſa- 
mentum of the blood, attracting and retaining the fire 
which, 1s diſperſed through the earth. 

The nerves are the conductors of the fire attracted 


| from the earth, through the whole human frame, as 


the various operations in the animal economy, and 
actions that depend on our wills require. | 
Every fibre in the human body is elaſtic, and cover- 
ed with cellular membrane, which is formed of the 
continuations of the nerves or their coats. Thus 
Prom the red blood attracting and retaining, and the 
nerves conveying, animal heat is excited and pre- 
ſerved. | ee. 78 ; 5 

All our fluids are vehicles and conductors of fire. 
Concomitant with the exceſs or defect of red blood, 
is the exceſs or defect of animal heat. The exceſs of 
red blood is attended with the rigid fibre, and its con- 
ſequents. The defect of red blood is attended with 
the lax fibre, and its conſequents, - Life, health, diſ- 
eaſe, and death, depend on the fire received by our 


German leopard's 
C e data + rey 
- CALENTURE. It is a violent ardent. fever, in 


blood from the earth, and our firſt, regard in our cura- 
| tive conſiderations ſhould be thereto. 4 


| | 
0 
| 4 


CALIDARIUM. That part of the hot bath which 


CALIBUM INNATUM, The animal heat, or 


| vital heat, 
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the latter. It is uſed in the Eaſt Indies for covering 


yellow, of a fine ſmell, and from them an oderiferous 
. water is drawn. See PRosPER ALPINUs RERUM 


mis. "I. | | 
__ CALLIBLEPHARON, from xaaao;, beauty, and 


of the feet, fee CLavus. 
Callus has a particular ſignification, in which it 


CAL 


The common heat of the human body, in health, 
is about ninety-cight degrees of Faren, therm. but 
ſome conſtitutions are healthy at eighty-three ; and 
this heat continues the ſame, whether the atmoſphere, 
or other ſurrounding bodies, exceed, or ſink, below 
ninety-eight, unleſs when a diſeaſe is produced there- 
by; the confequence of which is, an increaſe or di- 
minution of 4 heat of the body. The body reſiſts 
different degrees of external heat or cold, according 
to the habit it hath acquired. There are inſtances of 
its bearing twenty degrees below o of Faren. therm. 
with moderate cloathing; and 144 above, without al- 
teration. oY 

The heat of the body rarely decreaſes lower than 
94, nor riſes to more than 110 of Faren. therm. 

See Dr. Mageniſe's Doctrine of Inflammations, p. 

1-52. Dr. Berdoes's Enquiry, and his Remarks on 
Voltalre's Diſcoveries in Natural Hiſtory. Dr. Sheb- ) 
beare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic. Dr. Haller's 
Phyſiology; the Lecture on Muſcular Motion. Dr. | 
Kirkland's Diſſertation on the Brain and Nerves, 
CALIETA, or Caliette. The young fungi on the 


juniper-tree. 


CALIGO. In a medicinal ſenſe it is a growing 
dimneſs of fight. See AcHLYs and AMAUROsIs, 

CALIGO. An ulcer in the eye. See Exe AUMA. 

CALIHACHA. The Malabar cinnamon, or caſ- 


ſia lignea tree. 


CAD, 


[ 1 the name of callus to an abſceſs, or ulcer, cauſed 


y an acrid and arſenical nutritious juice, which ex- 
cites a vehement itching, h | 

The contraction of the wounded part is a common 
ymptom in wounds; and the ſtronger the contractile 
torce, the greater the retraction of the ſides of the 
wound from each other. The ſkin of the head is thick 
and ſtrong, and equaliy tenſe on all parts of the ikull, 
and under it lays a cellular membrane. For theſe rea- 
ſons when the 1kin of the cranium is divided, the lips 
of the wounds are ſpeedily far retracted from each 
other, and for which reaſon wounds of the forchead 
generally leave large ſcars behind them. . 

As the growing veſlels in wounds of the ſoft parts 
are highly tender and pulpous, in conſequence of their 
not being covered with the ſkin, they ma) eaſily be too 
much diſtended, and degenerate into Foun fleth. 
The ſame holds true in the callus of the bones, which 
may become luxuriant when the veſſels, which conſti- 
tute the ſubſtance of the growing bone, are diſtended, 
either by a redundance, or too ſtrong impetus of the 
fluids. The callus is moſt redundant in young health- 
ful habits, The extremities of the bone being preſſed 
together by the muſcles, ſqueezes out the callus ſo 
that it forms a ring round the fracture. This might be 
in ſome meaſure prevented by a machine to. keep the 
limb extended duly. | | 

Dr. Niſbet and Dr. Hunter imagine a callus of 


CALIN. It is a kind of metal that is met with in the bone is not formed by the inſpiſſation of any fluid, 


China, Cochin-china, Japan, Siam, &c. it reſem- 
bles lead and tin; finer than the firſt, and inferior to 


the roofs of houſes with. They make of it in China 

various utenfils, as coffee-pots, tea-boxes, &c. 
CALIX, ſee CALVYX, and PERIANTHIUM. 
CALLAEON. The gills of a cock, which Galen 

ſays is a food neither to be praiſed nor condemned. 


CALLAF. A ſhrubby tree reſembling a cherry 


but from a regeneration (or as it were) granulation 
from the fibres of the bone; | 
CALMET. Antimony. | > | 
CALMUS. The ſtalk of any plant. See Cav- 
DEX. 
CALOCATANOS. A name of the wild poppy. 
CALOCHIERNI; called allo carduus Cretenſibus, 
attractylidi, & cnico Sylveſtris ſimpl. 
It. is a larger ſpecies of atrafiylis common in 


tree. The flowers appear before the leaves, they are | Greece and Candy. The name atraQylidi is from 


A&6vPerT, lib. iii. cap. xv. 576 
CALLARIAS. A kind of ſea fiſh, which Aldro- 

vandus takes for the whiting. Others differ from him, 

but they do not deſcribe it. 

. CALLECAMENON. Burnt copper. 

. CALLENA. A kind of falt petre; | 1 
CALLIA. A name in Dioſcorides for the anthe- 


Pripapoy, an eye-lid. Medicines appropriated to the 
eye-lids. | 
CALLICREAS, i. e. Pancreas, 
CALLIETTE. : See CALIET A. N 
CALLIGONUM, from xa, beauty, and yo, 
a joint, or knot, 1. e. Polygonum. 
*CALLIOMARCUS. The Gauliſh name in Mar- 
cellus Empiricus for the herb colt's-toot. 
CALLIONY MUS, from x, beauty, and goua, 
a name. It is called alſo UKAaxoscoPus, which ſee. 
CALLIPHYLLUM, from axxxz, beauty, and 


Me, à leaf, i. e. Trichomanes, 


CALLITRICHUM, from zg, beauty, and | 


9:14, a hair, i. e. Adianthum. bf 
CALLOSTT AS, Calloſity. See CALLus. 
CALLOSUM CORPUS. A part of the brain is 

thus called. Sec CoxPus CALLOSUM. 

CALLUS. It is a cutaneous, carneous, or offeous 
hardneſs, either natural, or preternatural. But gene- 
rally it means the callus generated about the edges of 
a fracture. | | | 

CALLI, Tapas. Galen uſes this word to expreſs the 
nodes in the gout. „ 

CALLOSsI TA, & Callus, are in a ſpecial ſenſe 
ſpoken of the eye-lids, both by Galen and Scribonius 
Largus. For the callus in the hands, and on the ſoles 


mins the calloſum corpus of the brain. Paracelſus 


Meaulos, a ſpindle, becauſe their ſtalks were uſed for 
ſpindles, and even yet, in Greece, and ſome parts of 
Turkey, they are uſed for ſpindles. & aii Hiſt. | 
CALOMEL. Sec CALOMELAs. | 
CALOMELANOS TURQUETI. So Riverins 
calls a certain purgative medicine which he often uſed. 
It is thus N 1 | 
RK merc. dulc. 9 i. gum. ſcammon. cum, ſulph. im- 
pregn. vel. rez. jalap » 1s. mucilag. e. gum. trag. q. ſ. 
f. pil. mediocr. | 
_ CALOMELAS, from aa, good, and tg, black. 
It is what we now call Ethiop's mineral; But calome- 
las, or calomelanos, is in common acceptation, the 
merc. dulc. 6ties. ſublim. which, if ground with vola- 
tile ſpirits, becomes black, and perhaps is the true ca- 
york. | Ne true ca- 
CALOMOCHANUs, or Calomochnus, i. e. Adar- 
3 | | A 
CALONIA. Calonian myrrh. Hippocrates often 
preſcribes it. 5 | „„ 
CALTCACOTL. See YzTAcTEX: 
CALTHA, or Calthula, Marigold: 
CALTROPS, See TziBuLus. 
CALUSA, Cryſtal, ROE Eng 
CALVA. The cranium. Alſo the bird called 4 
coot, 5 
CALVARIA. Thecranium. _ 
CALVATA, i. e. Phalacra. ä 5 
CALVITIES, Calvitium. Calvity or baldneſs, 
particularly on the ſinciput. Galen ſays that the cauſe 
of this is, a defect of humour, _ 3 
CALX. This word is applied to whatever is ſub- 
jected to calcination, or chemical corroſion. See CA 
CINATIO. It alſo comprehends many different ſtones, 
in this one character, that they burn to lime. 
CALCARIUS LAPIS. Lins Wong; alſo called 
ſax um calcarium. Lime-ſtone is a general name for 
all thoſe ſtones from which quick-Iime is commonly 
prepared. They contain a portion of ſulphurous mat- 
ter, and the marine A but though the limes pre- 


15. 


pared 


pared from different ſtones, anſwer e. pur- | 
poſes equally well, they differ greatly in their efficacy 
in many chemical and other kind of experiments. | 

All ſtones have for their baſis either cryſtal or ſpar ; 
thoſe that have cryſtal run into glaſs oy burning; but 
thoſe that have ſpar burn into lime. All ſea ſhells, and 
any fone that efferveſces with an acid, will burn to 
limes The. harder the ſtone the ſtronger 1s the lime it 
produces. | 

When ſtones of the ſparry kind have been calcined 
by the fire, they are converted into quick-lime ; and 
while they continue unpoſſeſſed of aqueous moiſture, 


CAM : 


lime more than the weight of the calcareous matter 
taken up, on account, perhaps, of the water- being 
deprived of its air. | | 72 700 

f lime- water is cloſe kept, it may be preſerved 
many months; but in open veſſels, the calcareous 
matter ſoon ſeparates from the water, and coacretes on 
the ſurface thereof. 5 

Lime- water diſſolves thick phlegm, or mucous mat- 
ter, and the curd of milk. The ſtone lime is beſt for 
building with, but that which is made of the thells of 
cockles or oyſters is to be preferred, when it is uſed in 
medicine as a ſolvent of calculous matter, &c. When 


* el this character. the ſhell lime-water hath been drank to the quantity of 


uick-lime diſſolves in the nitrous marine and vege- 
table acids, unites with the vitriolic acid into an indtf- 
ſoluble and infipid concrete, produces heat on mixing 
it with water, and gives thereto a medieinal quality. 
kf quick-lime is expoſed to the atmoſphere, it falls 
into a powder, and loſes all the diſtinguiſhing proper- 
nies of quick-lime, except that it retains its acrunony | 
longer in a moiſt than ina dry ſtate. 5 
The ſtones from which quick- lime is produced, con- 
tain a large quantity of air, which in calcination is 
expelled: hence ftrong quick-lime raifes no efferveſ- 
cence, or emits no air bubbles during its diſſolution in 
either acids or alkalies. bs | | 
L üme is diftinguifhed into calx viva, calx extincta, 
and calx lota. The firſt is lime in its fiery ſtate, as 
brought from the kiln; the ſecond is that which, hav- 
ing been long expoſed to the air, is fallen to powder; 
the laſt is that which hath been deprived of its ſalts by 
repeated affuſions of water. | 
Quick-lime is employed for increaſing the activity 
of alcaline falts, for making the milder kind of cauſtics, 
and fordeftroying the hair on places where it is thought 
to be unſeemly; it diffolves ſulphurs and vegetable re- 
fins, and produces many effects ſimilar to thole of the 
fixed alcaline ſalt. 
The London College dire&ts the following waters, 
whoſe bafis is what they receive from quick-lime: 


Agua Calcis Simplex. Simple Lime Water. 


Take of quick-lime one pound,. of water one gal- 
Ion and a half; pour the water on gradually, and after 
the ebullition is over, let the lime ſubſide, and the li- 
quor be filtered through paper. The quantity of lime 
diſſoluble in water, is much greater than is generally 
ſuſpected. Dr. Alſton obſerves, that one third of the 

ick lime is ſoluble in water, ſee his Diſſertation on 
San The above method of making lime-wa- 
ter, limits the quantity of water too much, for the 
time requires ſeveral hundyed times its weight of water 
to diſſolve it. | | | | 


Aqua Calcis minus Compoſita. The 155 compound Lime 
e Water. | 


Take of liquorice one ounce, of ſaflafras bark half 
an ounce, of ſimple lime-water three quarts. Infuſe 
two days without heat, then ftrain off the liquor. 


Ag. Calcis Magis Compeſita. The more compeund Lime-water. | 


Take of the raſpings of lignum vitæ half a pound, 
of liquorice one ounce, of coriander ſeed three drams, 
of ſimple lime-water three quarts. Infuſe without 
keat, and ſtrain off the liquor tor uſe. 

The ſimple lime-water is a ſolution: of the quick- 
lime in water, and receives no improvement from the 
ingredients added in the 1 ſorts, far they pre- 
F. eg much of the lime v | | 

hen the ſimple lime-water loſes its _ it loſes its 

» 


virtues too. It hath a ſtrong ſtyptic 
followed by a ſweetifh one; it changes the juices of 
blue flowers to a green ; it precipitates metallic bodics 
that are diſſolved in acids; it tinges filver of a cop- 
pery hue ; it turns red wine to a dark colour; and by 
thole properties its ſtrength may be eſtimated. 


ich the water ſuſpended. | 


which is 


[afternoon It grows in Prafil. Raii. Hiſt. 


three pints in a day for ſome weeks, it hath been uſe- 
ful in ſcrophulas, fluxes, and other complaints from 


an acrimomous ſalt. It promotes expectoration in thoſe 


who abound with phlegm. It generally induces a coſ- 


tiveneſs, but this is prevented by mixing a little milk 


in each draught. In cold phlegmatic conſtitutions it 
is peculiarly uſeful, but in hot bilious habits, and dur- 


ing either critical or periodical evacuations, it ſhould 
be forborn. It ſtrengthens the appetite, and affiſts di- 
geſtion; it is a good antiſeptic, and greatly helps the 


concoction of matter in abſceſſes, that do not ſuppu- 

rate kindly, It corrects acidity in the primæ vie. In 

the diabetes and hectic fever, it is of ſingular efficacy, 
if drank when freth made, and before the heat excited 
by mixing the lime with the water is vaniſhed, 
The ſofter the water is, that is uſed for making 
ime-water with, the more effeCtual it is as a medicine, 
and the leſs diſagreeable to the palate. Diſtilled water 
is the beſt ; and boiling water diffotves the lime bet- 
ter than cold. It is better to pour the water gradually 
on the lime, for otherwiſe much of the calcareous mat- 
ter is unaffected by it. | 
"The aq. calc. mag. comp. hath been uſed under the 
name of aqua liberans. Bates calls it aqua Benedicta 
comp. | 

The properties, uſes, and medicinal virtues of lime, 
and its preparations, deſerve to be more extenſively 
known, than the limits of this means of information 
will admit; but much ſatis faction will be obtained by 
conſulting the Dictionary of Chemiſtry; Newmann's 
works; Experiments, &c. on Quick-lime, by Mr. 

Henry; Macbride's Eſſay on the diſſolving Power of 

Quick-lime ; PercivaPs £8ays, Med. and Exp. edit. 

11. p. 328. Lewis's Mat. Med. and the 3 8 Eſſ. 

Phyſ, and Lit. vol. i. art. 13, and vol. ii. art. 8. 

8 CALX PREPARATA, i. e. Calx lota, See 
ALX. 
CALYCHIRICHIBOU CARATLB, i. e. Agnan- 

thus. 

CAEYPTER, from ae, to hide. A carnous 
excreſcence covering the hæmorrhoidal vein, 

CALYPTRA. fa botany it is the thin involucrum, 
or cover of ſome ſeeds. Alſo a thin cup which covers 
the heaumes of ſome of the moſſes. | 

CALYX, or Empalement. It is generally under- 
ſtood to mean the chives whieh ſupport the apices. See 

PERIANTARUNM. N 
CAM. An abbreviation of Joach. Camerarius de- 


plantis epitome. 
CAMANHAYA. A capillary herb, which grows 
upon the higheſt trees, ſo as quite to cover them; it is 
of a grey colour, like æ ſort of down, and is adorned, 
at certain diſtances, with fix, five, three, two, or per- 


| haps one leaf, like that of roſemary. It ſeems to be # 


dodder. Rai Hiſt. Index. 
CAMARA. The fornix of the brain. Alſo the 
vaulted part of the auricle, leading to the external fo- 
-TAMEN, | 
CAMARA. A ſpecies of lychnis is thus named. 
CAMARA, or Camara Tinga, i. e. Viburnum. 
CAMARA-TJAPO. It is a {pecics of horſe - mint, 
it is bitter and aromatic. Raii Hiſt. Index. 
CAMARA-MIRA. It is a ſlender plant, whoſe 
flower opens at all times of the year, about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, and continues until two in the 


The ſpecific gravity of water is iuercaſed by the 
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CAMARA- 


CAM ARA-TINGA. A ſpecies of dwarf honey- | 
ſackle which is met with in Brafil. Rai Hift, 

CAMARA CUBA BRASILIANIS. It is a herb 
which grows in Brafil ; all its parts feel glutinous. 
Raii Hiſt. | | 2 

CAMARAN-BAJA. A ſpecies of Lyſimachia. 

CAMARIN-BAS ; alſo called umari. It bears a 
ſmall greeniſh fruit inclined to yellow, it 1s the ſize of 
a plumb; to the taſte it reſembles a peach ; and grows 
in the fields about Rio Grande. Rau Hit. 

CAMARIUM, i. e. Camara. 

CAMAROMA, i. e. Camaroſis. 


C, A M, 


CAMPANULA BRASILIANA. See Caius 
MONGA. ERAS of 
CAMPANULA EXOTICA. The Portugal bind- 
weed with blue flowers. Its ſtalk is not ſcandent. 


CAMPANULA FLORE PURPUREO. Can- 


terbury bells. See VIOLA. | 
CAMPANULA INDICA. It is a ſpecies of con- 


volvulus with a ſcandent ſtalk; 
CAMPANULA MINOR. A ſpecies of rapuntium. 
CAMPE, from #&%u iw, tO hend. A flexure or 

bendine, It is alſo uſed for the ham, becauſe it is the 

part uſual bended 3 alfo a joint, or an articulation, 


CAMAROSIS, from xauapa, a tortoiſe. A frac- 
ture of the ſkull, which appears like an arch of a 
vault. | h 

CAMARU BRASILIENSIBUS. A ſpecies of ſo- 
lanum. ; | 

CAMARUM. A ſpecies of ſhrimp of the crab 
kind; alſo the herb aconite : and, according to ſome, 
it is hemlock. | 

CAMBOGIUM. The Indian yellow orange of 
Malabar, from whence the gamboge. 

CAMBRO BRITANNICA. Cloud berries. 
CAMBUCA, or Cambuca membrata. A bubo, 
an ulcer, or abſceſs on the pudenda; alſo a boil in the 


roi. | | 
4 CAMBUI. The wild American myrtle of Piſo 
and Marcgrave. There are two ſpecies. Their fruit, 


One 
ſpecies is low and buſhy, the other very tall. Ray ſays 
there is a third ſpecies which is white, but it is very 
5 
CAMEHNIA. The onyx ſtonc. 
CAMEL. See CAMELUs. | 
CAMEL. SYLLAB. An abbreviation of G. J. 
Camellus ftirpium inſulæ Luzonis, &c. ſyllabus. 
| CAMELINA. A ſpecies of turritis. 
CAMELINA, or Cameline, 1. e. Eryſimum. 
CAMELOPARDALIS. A beaſt fo called becauſe 
it is ſhaped like a camel, and ſpotted like a leopard. 
It is a ſort of camel with two ſhort horns, and a hard 
knob on its forehead. It is found in Ethiopia, and 
other parts of Africa. | | In 
 CAMELOPARDALUS, i. e. Camelopardalis. 
CAMELUS. The camel or dromedary, alſo called 
camelus capfinus, and camelus dromos. | 
It is found in Aſia and Africa, Some ſay that the 
camel hath but one lump on its back, and the drome- 
dary two; others fay that the dromedary hath but one, 
and the camel two; but the moſt probable account is, 
that of the camel having but one. | 
CAMERA FLORE ALBO BRASILIENSIS. It 
is a ſpecies of D | 
CAMERATIO, i. e. Camaroſis. 
CAMES, or Camet. Silver. 
CAMINGA, i. e. Canella alba. 
CAMINUS. It ſignifieth the furnace and its chim- 
ey. In Rulandus it ſignifies a bell. 
CAMIRI INDIS. CLUS. The fruit reſembles a 
walnut when feripped of its outer green ſhell ; its ſhell 
is thick, containing a white kernel like an almond, 
Raii Hiff. | 1 
CAMISIA FEET US. The fhirt of the foetus. 
It is put for the chorion, which ſee. 
CAMMARUM, i. e. Camarum. 
CAMMARUS, and Cammarus Aſtracus. 
eraw- fiſh. 
CAMMORON. A ſpecies of aconite. 
CAMMORUM. 1. e. Camarum. 
CAMOTES INDICA. Potatoes. „ 
CAMOMILLA. A corrupt word for chamæme- 
lum. | 
CAMPANA. Abell. In chemiſtry it is a recep- 
tacle for the gas of ſulphur, where it 1s concentrated, 
and collected together into a thin aqueous matter, in 
order for the preparation of the acid ſpirit of ſulphur. 
CAMPANIFORM FLOWERS. Such flowers as 


flowers, and leaves are fragrant and aftringent. 


n 


The 


in ſhape reſemble a bell. 
CAMPANULA. The bell - flower. See CERYT- 

CARIA. RD . | 
| 4 


NUM, or 


| 


CAMPECHENSE LIGNUM. Logwoad ; alſo 
called lignum campeſcanum, lign. ſappan, tſiam pan- 
gam, hgnum campechianum, lignum indicum mon- 
tanum; lignum tinctile campech. Campeachy wood, 
Brafiletto, and Jamaica wood; = 

It is the wood of a prickly pod-hearing tree, a na- 
tive of Campeachy iſland. It is brought into Europe 
in large compact logs of a red colour. Its fruit reſem- 
bles cloves in their quality. 

This wood is chiefly brought for the uſe of dyers, 
but it is alſo found to be a very uſeful medicine in a 
dyſentery ; it powerfully reftrains this kind of flux, 
yet it does not contract the fibres, as is the caſe with 
aſtringents; it obtunds acrimony, and hath more of 
a ballamic taſte than of an aſtringent one. It ſtrength- 
ens the bowels, and indeed the gencral habit, It is an 
agreeable medicine for its being tree from any thing 
diſguſtful to the taſte, and almoff void of ſmell. 

The London College directs an extract from this 
wood, a follows : | 


Extract um Ligni Campechenſis, The Extra& of Logwoed, 


Take of logwood, in fine powder, one pound; boil 
it four times, or oftener, in a gallon, to half; then 
boil all the liquors, mixed togetker and ſtrained, to a 
juſt conſiſtence. ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine takes up more from this wood 
than water does; therefore it is better to digeſt its 
powder in as much ſpirit as will cover it three or 
four fingers breadth above its ſurface, then boil the re- 
ſiduum in water as dire&etl above; after which, the 
watery menſtrua are firſt avaporated to the conſiſtence 
of honey, then the ſpirituous one is mixed therewith, 
and the whole reduced to a proper conſiſtence. | 


The Decaftion of Logwoed. 


Boll three ounces of powdered logwood in four pints 
of water to two, at the end of which add two drams 
of cinnamon, boil them together a few minutes, and 
when cool ſtrain off the liquor for uſe. | 


| This extract and decoction are either of them agreea- 
* | ble, mild, and ſafe, when ſtronger aſtringents are not 


ſo; and this advantage attends the logwood (which 


| cannot be ſaid of aſtringents) it may be uſed with equal 


ſafety, whether a fever attends or not. Theſe prepa- 
rations make the ſtools and urine appear like blood. 
The extract may be taken in doſes from gr. x. to 2 18. 
the decoction to three or four ounces three or four 
times a day: 

When flatulencies attend in diarrhœas and dyſente- 
ries, a few grains of the cortex elutheriagis a proper 
addition to each doſe of the above extract or decoc- 
tion. See Lewis's Mat, Med. and Newmann's Che- 

ke Campe- 


CAMPESCANUM LIGNUM, chenſe lignum 
CAMPHORA. Camphor ; called alſo caphura and 
camphire, It is a ſold concrete, chiefly obtained from 
the woody part of ſome trees, which are met with in 
the iſland of Borneo, in the Eaſt Indies, and in Ja- 
an; it is only from the latter that it is brought into 
Europe. In ſmaller quantities it js obtained from ſome 
cinnamon trees, and in very {ſmall quantities from ſe- 
yeral other vegetables. That in 3 is extracted 
from a large tree of the bay kind, called lauro cam- 


2 2 
phorifera, 


| mical Works. 


CAMPECHIANUM LIG- 


CAM 


Phorifera, and by Linnæus, laurus foliis trinervis lan- 
geolato-ovatis ; nervis ſupra baſin unitis. 

As firſt ſublimed or diſtilled from the wood, it is 
of a browniſh colour, and compoſed of ſemi-pellucid 

ins, mixed with ſome impure matter; in this ſtate 
it is imported by the Dutch, and purified by a ſecond 
ſublimation, &c. but after a manner only known to 
themſelves, except the Venetians, who formerly were 
the only refiners of it: the laſt proceſs in the manage- 
ment is ſo contrived, that the head of the ſubliming 


CAM 


uneaſineſs occaſionally produced by the camphor, aud 
when thus combined, it paſſes off more powerfully by 
ſweat. In maniac diſorders, camphor hath been given 
to advantage, in doſes of half a dram night and morn- 
ing. Joined with mercury it determines it through the 
ſkin, and prevents the bowels from being too much 
affected thereby. In ſuppreſſions of the Aut It is 
ſingularly uſeful ; in hypochondriac and hyſteric fla- 
tulencies, and in many caſes where the tone of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines are injured, Though camphor, 


_ 


| glaſs is kept warm enough to make the camphor run | by its antiſpaſmodic efficacy, in ſome inſtances removes 
together into a maſs of its own figure, in which form a ſtrangury, it will produce this diſorder if given in 
it 1s brought into the ſhops. Dr. Lewis ſays, that it | an increaſed doſe : but much larger doſes of camphar 
may be purificd in ſp. vin. R. by ſolution, and reco- | may be given when nitre is joined with it, than can be 
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| veſlel. 


vered from the ſpirit by diſtillation, the ſpirit all riſ- alone; with any doſe of camphor half its quantity of 


ing before the camphor ; and after this it may be form- 
ed into loaves by fuſion, with a gentle heat in a eloſe 

The ancient Greeks do not mention camphor; it was 
firſt uſed in medicine by the Arabians. 

Camphor is a vegetable concrete, unctuous to the 
touch, with a fragrant ſmell ſomewhat like that of 
roſemary, and a bitter aramatic pungent taſte, accom- 

anied with a ſenſe of coolneſs on the tongue; it is vo- 
latile like eſſential oils, but without their acrimony, it 
alſo differs both from them and from thę ſebaceous oils, 


in ſuffering no ſenſible alteration from long keeping, 


in being totally exhaleable in a warm air, without any 
change or ſeparation of its parts, and ſubliming unal- 
tered in the heat of boiling water, &c. it burns in wa- 
ter, it receives no empyreumatic impreſſions, nor does 


it ſuffer any reſolution from any degree of fire, to 


which it can be expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though readily 
combuſtible in the open air. It diſſolves in concen- 


trated mineral acids, reCtified ſpirit of wine, oils, &c, | 


but not in water, in vegetable acids, nor alcaline li- 

uors. It melts into an oily appearance, with a leſs 
x erin of heat than that of boiling water; laid on a 
red hot iron it totally evaporates in a bright white 
flame and copious fumes, which condenſing form a 
ſoot. 

Camphor is known to be good, if when it is put upon 
hot bread, it turns moiſt; if it becomes dry it is bad: 
it ſhould be kept cloſe in a bottle or a bladder, not to 
prevent it from * its quality, but to preſerve the 
whole of it from exhaling away. 

An imprudent doſe of camphor produces coldneſs of 
the extremities, vertigo, a ſinall weak pulſe, drowſi- 
neſs, uneaſineſs about the precordia, &c. but theſe 


effects are relieved by an emetic, followed with ſmall | 
_ doſes of vinegar, or other vegetable acids. 


As to the virtues it is not eaſy to ſay whether it 


heats or cools; Hoffman hath obſerved and commend- 
ed its ſedative quality more than any other writer ; | 


inwardly uſed it hath a narcotic effect, and remarka- 
bly diminiſhes the irritability of the ſyſtem ; it leſſens 
irritability by an external ute of it alſo, particularly 
the ſpaſmodie kind; and in the inflammatory ſort, a 
moderate uſe of it is advantageous; it is a powerful 
diaphoretic and antiſeptic, it is ſo ſubtil and penetrat- 
ing, that it almoſt inſtantly diffuſes itſelf through the 
whole body in a ſenſible manner. In acute diſeaſes of 
the ardent kind, Hoffman commends from one-fourth 
to two grs. of camphor, to be given at a doſe with ni- 
tre; al repeated at proper intervals; he further adds, 
that it ſhould be uſed with caution in the increaſe, and 


is beſt adminiſtered at or about the crifis ; but though 


he does well in joining it with nitre, later experiences 
manifeſt an earlier uſe of it to be moſt advantageous. 


See Dr. Lyſon's Eſſay on Camphor and Calomel. 
When camphor is uſed freely, diluting liquors ſhould 


be E drank. In putrid fevers it may 


be joined with dulcified acid ſpirits. It is the beſt ner- 


vous opiate that we have, and in malignant fevers it 
procures reft better than opium itſelf ; but ſhould be 
cautiouſly given when the fever runs high, and the 
patient's ſtomach is very weak. In chronical diſeaſes, 
trom a redundance of ſerum, a faulty quality of the 
humours, as an aſſiſtant to mercurial alteratives, &c. 
it may be more freely uſed. | 


In ſome caſes opium is joined, which prevents the 


filtre may be added, and thus a ſcruple may be given 


| three times a day, 1 the beſt form for admi- 
niſtering camphor, is that of 
mixed with water by means of ſugar or almonds, but 


an emulſion; it may be 
moſt perfectly with a mucilage of gum arabic. 


Emu ſio Campbhorata. The camphorated Emulſion. 


Add a dram of camphor to a pint of the almond 
emulſion ; to mix the camphor, it will be neceſſary to 
uſe an additional quantity of the mucilage of gum 
arabic. A large ipoonful, or more, may be given 
every two hours. Nitre, or acids, may be added, as 
the occaſion may require. | 

The London College direQts the following prepara- 
tion, called | | 


Julepum e Campherd. The camphorated Fulep. 


Take of camphor one dram, of double refined ſugar 
half an ounce, of. boiling water a pint. Firſt grind 
the camphor with a little rectified ſpirit of wine, till it 


united ; laſtly, add the water by degrees, and when the 
mixture 12 
it off. This is better made by mixing the camphor 
with double its quantity of gum arabic, for thus it is 
leſs apt to vellicate the ſtomach, and cauſe anxiety; a 
large ſpoonful contains about two grains of camphor. 
by this method vinegar may be added inſtead of wa- 
ter; vinegar renders the camphor more eaſy on the 
ſtomach, and improves its antiſeptic power. 

The emulſion, or the julep of camphor, are excel- 
lent in low and putrid diſorders, being, in theſe caſes, 
the lighteſt and beſt of cordials, eſpecially for women 


or feeble men, with ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. 
The London College alſo orders the following for 


external uſes: 
Spiritus Vinoſus Camphoratus, Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 


Take of camphor two ounces, of rectified ſpirit of 
wine a quart, This is often ſucceſsful in removing 
pains, inflammations, numbneſs, palſy, &c. by rub- 
bing the part affected with it. An ounce of camphor 
will diſſolve in leſs than an ounce and a half of ſpirit, 
and in theſe ſolutions it does not exhale, for the ſpirit 
muſt all be evaporated before the camphor will depart. 


The Spiritus Camphore Tartarizatus is thus made. 


Mix equal parts of camphor and ſalt of tartar, in a 
proper quantity of proof ſpirit, and draw off one half. 
But this preparation does not poſſeſs any advantages 
above the ſp. vinoſ. camph. Lake | f 

The College of London adds 3 i. of camphor to Þ 1. 
of the white ointment, and then it is called ungt. alb. 
camphorat, Thus the white ointment, which 1s cool- 
ing and emollient, is rendered alſo diſcutient, and is 
eſteemed as uſeful againſt cutaneous heats, tetterous, 
or „ eee 515 A 060; 

Different preparations are called oils of camphor, ſe- 
veral of which may be ſeen in Newmann's chemical 
works, and other writers, but they do not appear 


| camphor. 1 
| | A mixture 


is ſoftened, then with the ſugar till they are perfectly 


ood in a covered veſſel till it is cold, ſtrain 


to poſſeſs any peculiar advantages aboye the crude 
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A mixture of olive oil, two parts with one of camphor, 
is called oleum camphoratum ; and is of uſe in inflamma- 
tory ſwellings of the throat, if mixed with a proper cata- 
plaſm and applied thereto. | TO | 

See Neumann's Chemical Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Alexander's Exper. Eſſays, Rieger and Hoffman on Cam- 


PC MPHORA RU DIS. It is camphor juſt as it is 
extracted from the roots of the camphor- tre. 
CAMPHORZ2 [Erix. HARTMANN1}, i. e. Spt. Vin. 
Camph. cum pavculo croc. Anglic. | 
CAMPHORAZA. FLORES. The ſubtil ſubſtance is 
thus called which firſt aſcends in the ſubliming of camphor. 
CAMPHOR A FLORES COMP. The compound 
flowers of camphor. EN | 
Sublime eight parts of camphor with one of the flow- 
ers of Benjamin. 5 
CAM PHORATA. Stinking ground - pine, called alſo 
chamzpeuce, and camphorata hirſuta. It is a low plant, 


a native of the warmer parts of Europe: it ſmells like 


camphor, but hath ſomething diſagreeable beſide. It is 
much eſteemed in fomentations againſt pain. It is warm- 
ing and commended in gouty complaints. Miller's Bot. 


CAMPHORATA AFRICANA UMBELLATA FRU- 
TESCENS. A ſpecies of ſantolina. | 
CAMPHORATA ELABORATA. The unpurified 
camphor. | | | 
CAMPHORASMA. The balm of Gilead. 
CAMPSIN. The Egyptian name for the ſouth wind. 
CANABIL. A ſort of medicinal earth. See ERE- 
TRIA. 


q 
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CANCAMUM GRACORUM, &. e. Courbaril. 


CANCELLUS. 

marini ſpecies, Bernhardus eremita, cancer in teſtis de- 
ens. ER 

g It is a ſmall ſpecies of cray-fiſh, which the French call 
Bernard the hermit, becauſe it ſhuns others, and retires 
into the firſt ſhell it meets with. It is found in the ſlime 
near the rocks, but commonly in a ſhell of a conic figure, 
and as large as a nut. There is a larger ſpecies in the A- 
merican iſlands ; it is three or four inches long: they call 
it the ſoldier, becauſe it fortifies itſelf in a ſhell which is 
not its own. Father Du Tertres ſays, half its body is like 
a graſs-hopper. | 

Hang them in the ſun, and they diſſolve into a kind of 
oil, which is yery ſpeedy in curing the rheumatiſm if rub- 
bed on the part. | 

CANCER. T he crab. Cancer in Latin correſponds 


with the xapxivo;, the &rax0;, or the xu of the Greeks; 
and to the crab in Engliſh. | 


CANCER MARINUS. The ſea-crab, called alſo pa- 


gurus, and cancer mæas. | 
CANCER FLUVIATILIS. The riyer-crab or cray- 
fiſh : it is alſo called cammarus and gammarus. 


The crab is an exanguious fiſh, of the oviparous kind, 


and is amphibious. Crabs, lobſters. and craw-fiſh, are 
greedy of fleſh ; they eat frogs, and if they meet a carcaſe, 


though it lays out of the water, they never leave it until 
the whole is conſumed. 


Their fleſh is the beſt in ſummer, and in common with 


all ſhell fiſh, it is peculiarly uſeful to thoſe whoſe prime 


viz abounds with acid. 
The black tips of the claws of ſea-crabs are levigated and 


The wrong heir, alſo called aſtaci 


CANADELLA, i. e. Channa. 

CANALICULUS ARTERIOSUS. A blood veſſel 
between. the pulmonary artery and the aorta, in a foetus, 
which is obliterated in the adult. It conveys the blood, 


uſed as an abſorbent under the name of pulv. e chel.'c.: - 


ppt. The London college directs a compound powder, 
made with crabs claws, red coral, and pearl ; but any one 


which in a foetus hath no paſſage _—__ the lungs from 
the pulmonary artery to the aorta. 
DvucrTvs. | 8 
CANALIS. A canal. It is alſo a round hollow in- 
ſtrument for embracing and holding a broken limb. Hip- 
pocrates ſpeaks of its uſe, and Scultetus repreſents differ- 
ent ſorts of chem in his Armamentarium, part i. tab. 23. 
According to Gorræus, canalis ſignifies the hellow in 
the ſpine where the medulla oblongata deſcends. | 
CANALIS ARTERIOSUS, i. e. Canaliculus arteri- 


oſus. | 
CANALES SEMICIRCULARES. The ſemicircular 


canals. | | 
They are three in number, one ſuperior and perpendi- 
cular, one poſterior and perpendicular, and one horizon- 
tal; their ſize is nearly the ſame, but generally the ſupe- 
rior perpendicular is the greateſt ; they begin in the veſti- 
bulum, wind round the bone, and terminate in the veſti- 
bulum again ; each at their origin have a ſeparate orifice, 
but the two perpendicular meet and return into the veſti- 
bulum by one common orifice. That theſe ducts contri- 
bute to hearing, appear from their being found in birds 
and fiſhes, - though the cochlea is not found in either. 
CANALIS SEMIS, PETROS. The bony half canal. 
See I YMPANUM. | 
CANALIS VENOSUS. The vein of the funis um- 
bilicalis proceeds from the placenta to the navel of the 
child, and thence to the vena porta, with which it 
communicates by its main trunk, where there is a canal, 
which goes to the vena cava hepatica, that is called thus, 
and alſo ductus venoſus ; it runs between the lobulus Spi- 
gelii and the left or ſmall lobe of the liver. This ductus 
venoſus enters the vena cava hepatica of the left fide, juſt 


where that is piercing the great trunk of the vena cava in- 
feriora. 


as being ſcarce and brought from India, alſo that it is di- 
ſtilled from the flowers of the lime-tree. See Hoffman's 
Odſ. TRL REAP: and in his Med. Rat. Syſt, vol. i. 5 
2. cap. 6. | 

_ CANCAMUM, xa. A tear from an Arabian 
tree, but it is not eaſy to ſay what. Different authors aſ- 
fert it to be different things; the gum anime is ſubſtituted 


reer {or it. See Dioſcorides, Lemery and Ray. 
C5 


ee ARTERIOSUS | 


CANANG HE OLEUM: - Hoffman mentions this oil 


conſiſt of the ſame calcareous animal earth. 


of them is as good as them all together or ſingly: they all 


Puluis e Chelis Cancrorum Compoſitus. Compound Powder of 


Crabs Claws. 


Take of the tips of grabs claws prepared, one pound , 


prepared pearls, and red coral prepared, of each three 


ounces, Mix them all together. 


The crabs claws and crabs eyes receive no improvement 


by any additions to them as abſorbents. The college of 
Edinburgh directs the following preparation, called 


Pulis Teftaceus Compoſitus. The Compound Teflaceous Pow- 


7. 


Take of oyſter ſhells prepared, one pound; and of white 
chalk prepared, half a pound. Mix them together. 

The uſe of all the abſorbent earths, and preparations 
of ſhells, is to abſorb acidities in the primæ vie, and this 
preſcription from the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, is equally 
valuable as a medicine with any other preparation of the 
kind, however attended with pompous epithets. If they 
meet with no acid to diſſolve them, they ſhould be ac- 
companied with gentle purges. They ſtrongly promote 
putrefaction, whence their uſe ſeems to be forbid in pu- 
trid diſeaſes. ' In ardent fevers their uſe is ſomewhat im- 
portant, oyſter ſhells are diſſolved with a very weak acid 
into a mucilage, like that which lines the inner ſurface of 


the ſtomach, bladder, blood veſſels, &c. which is abraded 


when there is inflammation in them; and this jelly, form- 
ed of teſtaceous powders, ſeems to ſupply, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the want of the natural. ; 


See Haller's Noſology, Lewis's Materia Medica, and 
Neumann's Chemical Works. | 
CANCER. xai , a crab. By the term cancer, the 
Roman writers underſtood what the Greeks called gan- 
grene and ſphacelus; but the diſeaſe which now js called 
cancer, is what the Greeks and Romans meant by carci- 
noma, See Celſus, lib. v. ch. xxvili. | 
Galen ſays, that as the crab is furniſhed with claws on 
both ſides of its body, ſo in the carcinoma, or carcinos, the 
veins which are extended from the tumour, repreſent with 
it a figure much like a crab. And Boerhaave ſays, that 
if the ſtagnating _ of a ſcirrhus is put in motion, ſo 
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nurſed them with their own milk. Hollerius obſerves, that 


the juices, prepared in, or received by the glands. The 


pricking, ſhooting, or lancinating pain, and a change of 


as to inflame the veſſels ſituated in its margin, it becomes 
* and is then called a cancer. * 
ith Hippocrates we may, perhaps, moſt properly 

conſider all the ſpecies as compriſed in the occult and open 
cancer, A cancer then is, as P. Ægineta deſcribes it, an | 
unequal tumour, with or without an ulcer. Hippocrates 
calls that an ocult cancer; that is yet unburft, or without 
an ulcer ; and;that an open, 'or an ulcerated one that is 
burſt, or ulcerated. The degree of malignity is in pro- 
portion to the acrimony of the matter of the tumour, the 
putreſcence of which is known by the ſmell, the ſharpneſs 
of the ſanies, the ſpeedy corroſion of the parts about the 
ulcer. The degree of malignity in the occult cancer 1s 
judged of by the degree of itching, heat, ſhooting pain, 
and ſndden increaſe of the tumour. | 

Any part of the body may be the feat of this diſorder, 
though a gland is generally its immediate ſituation. The 
obſtruction is in the minute lymphatic vefſels, and the 
adjacent parts are affected as a conſequence. In men a 
cancer moſt frequently ſeizes the tongue, mouth, or' pe- 
nis; in women the breaſts and the uterus, particularly a- 
bout the ceſſation of their periodical diſcharges ; and in 
children the eyes. 

Celibacy, as well as the ceſſation of the menſes, con- 
duces to the production of cancers in women, whence an- 


| 


are thofe mothers who have not ſuckled their children ; 
then thoſe women who are paſt child bearing ; and the leaſt | 
ſo are men, and thoſe women who have bore children, and | 


girls are ſubject to glandulous tumours whoſe menſtrual] | 
diſcharges are ſcanty. | | 

The matter of cancers is inſpiſſated lymph, obſtructing 
the glands, whence pus 1s never well formed in them. 
Lymph ſtagnating in the ſcirrhous body is rarehable by 
heat; when heated it expands, and the tumour is enlarged ; 
on the increaſe of the ſwelling, a part of the ſcirrhus 
forms an apex; then the ſkin burſts, the morbid matter 
obtains liberty, and ſpreading more and more, it turns 
out the lips of the ulcer all round. Hence the preternatural 
heat excited in a ſchirrous tumour 1s a proximate cauſe of its 
becoming a cancer ; and whatever can excite heat in a 
fcirrhus, may be a remote, or procatarctic cauſe of this 
diſeaſe, The cauſes of a ſcirrhus are the remote cauſes 
of moſt cancers, and are whatever can coagulate, or dry 


matter thus obſtructed, deſtitute of the means of being 
reſolved, or ch-nged into pus, may lodge many years 
without moleſting ; but when by any cauſe the motion of 


the humours is increafed, through the adjacent pervious | 


veſſels, an inflammation is produced, pain and heat comes 
on: thus the ſchirrus, which hitherto was inert, now 
acquires an acrimony, by which the containing parts are 
irritated and corroded. Sorrow, and other difturbance in 
the mind, eaſily converts a ſchirrus into a cancer. The 
veſſels of diſtended glands become preternaturally ſenſi- 
ble, whence it becomes more eaſy for any cauſe of local 
inflammation to cauſe a cancer. hen a ſchirrus ſo en- 
larges as to be affected by the heat, or preſſure of the ad- 
Jacent parts, it ſoon becomes cancerous. Sparing, or ob- 
ſtructed periodical excretions, as already obſerved, are the 
frequent cauſes of this diſorder. Gouch and Turner give 
inſtances of cancerous ulcers being produced by touching 
eancerous matter with the tongue. | 

A hard unequal tumour that is indolent, and without 
any diſcolouration in the ſkin, is called a ſchirrus ; but 
when an itching is perceived in it, which is followed by a 


colour in the ſkin, it is known to be a cancer. It gene- 
rally is ſmall in the beginning, and increaſes gradually ; 
but though the colour of the fkin changes to a red or livid 
appearance, as well as from an indolent ſtate, a painful 
one is induced, it is ſometimes very difficult to ſay, 
when the tranſition out of the! ſchirrus into the can- 
cerous ſtate happened; the progreſs being quick or flow, 
according to concurring cauſes. Gouch very well ob- 
ſerves, that when the tumour is attended with a peculiar 
kind of burning, ſhooting pains, and the ſkin hath ac- 
quired the duſky purple, or livid hue, it may then be 
deemed the malignant fcirrhus, or confirmed cancer. 


| minent part of the tumour, in this ſtate, a corroding ichor 


He further adds, when thus far advanced in women's 
breaſts, the tumour ſometimes increaſes ſpeedily to a 
great ſize, having a knotty unequal ſurface, more glands 
becoming obſtructed; the nipple ſinks in, turgid veins 
are conſpicuous, ramifying far about, and reſembling a 
crab's claws. Theſe are the characteriſtics of an occult 
cancef on the external parts, and we may ſuſpect the ex- 
iſtence of one internally, when ſuch pain and heat as hath 
been defcribed, ſucceed in parts where the patient ,bath 
before been ſenſible of a weight and preſſure, attended 
with obtuſe pain. A cancerous tumour never melts down 
in. ſuppuration, as an inflammatory one does, becauſe the 
obſtruction is in the minute lymphatic veſſels ; but when 
it is ready to break open, eſpecially in the breaſt, it ge- 
nerally becomes prominent in ſome point, attended with 
an increaſe of the peculiar kind of burning, ſhooting pain, 
commonly felt before, at intervals, in a leſs degree, and 
deeper in the body of the gland, or glands. In the pro- 


ſometimes tranſudes through the fkin, ſoon forming an 
ulcer; at other times a conſiderable quantity of a thin 
lymphatic fluid, tinged with blood from eroded veſlels, is 
found on it. Ulcers of the cancerous nature diſcharge a 
thin, fœtid, acrid ſanies which corrodes the parts, having 
thick dark coloured retorted lips; and fungous excreſcencies 
frequently vegetate from theſe ulcers, notwithſtanding the 
corroſiveneſs of the humour. In this ſtate they are often 
attended with excruciating, pungent, lancinating, burn- 
ing pains, and ſometimes with bleeding. 
Though a ſcirrhus may be truly deemed a cancer as 
ſoon as pain is perceived in it, yet every painful tumour 
is not a cancer, nor is it always eaſy to ſay whether a can- 
cer is the diſorder or not: irregular hard lumps may be 
perceived in the breaſt, but on examining the other breaſt 
where no uneaſineſs is perceived, the fame kind of tu- 
mours are ſometimes found, which renders the diagnoſtics 
uncertain. | | 
The itching, increaſing tumour, and pain, are owing 
to heat rarifying the obſtructed humour, diſtending the 
veſſels, and producing a preternatural ſenſibility in them. 
As any part of the tumour is more enlarged than another, 
there an apex will be formed, the top of which will be co- 
vered with a tenſe, ſmooth, ſhining, thin ſkin, of a dark- 
iſh red colour, becauſe the blood meets with difficulty in 
paſſing through its veſſels, which are too much diſtended. 
The ſkin rendered thin by violent ſtraining, is at laſt 
| burſt by the contained matter; hence the ulcer, which by 
the continuance of the ſame cauſes that produced it, in- 
creaſes, While the blood veſſels remain unhurt, a ſe- 
rous ichor only appears in the ulcer ; but when they are 
| corroded, blood alſo iſſues forth, and as the fungous fleſh 
diflolves, ſome pus is generated. The ſtinking ſanies is 
| -o elk heat of the part, and the acceſs of the air putri- 
ing it. 
t A cure is never made but with the knife or cautery ; 
when theſe methods of relief are not uſed, the treatment is 
only palliative, If the tumour firmly adheres to the ſub- 
jacent part, it can neither be extirpated nor waſted by a 
Cauſtic: if it is moveable, it may generally be taken away 
if at a due diſtance from ſuch blood veſſels as would en- 
danger life by being wounded. In general the larger arc 
more dangerous than the leſſer, the painful than the indo- 
lent, and the ulcerated than the occult. When a breaſt is 
once ſcirrhous, it ſeldom continues long in a ſtate that 
| threatens a cancer, without affecting the axillary glands, 
the other breaſt, or the uterus. Any kind of acrimony in 
the habit diſpoſes a ſcirrhus to a ſpeedy change into a 
cancer. When a cancer in any part is attended with a 
hardneſs of the adjacent glands, ſucceſs hath rarely follow- 
ed an attempt to cure. In habits not otherwiſe diſordered, 
an ocult cancer ſhould not be exaſperated by emollients, 
ſtimulating applications, or intemperance, for then it may 
remain a long time without inconvenience ; though at 
the ceſſation of the menſes in women they will be exal- 
perated, whence, if it can conveniently be done, it may 
be moſt proper to extirpate early. | | 
he indications of cure are, iſt, to extirpate the 
tumour, and prevent a return of the diſeaſe : or, 2dly, 
to palliate when extirpation cannot be admitted. 
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CAN 


mind ſhould be tranquil; and the body as free from 


violent action as poſſible. 


If the cure is to be effected by extirpating the tu- 
mour (ſee AMPUTAT10) and if this method of relief 
is attempted, care muſt be had to remove all other can- 
cerous tumours, the whole of each muſt be cleared a- 
way, and the habit of body muſt be corrected as much 
as poſſible; and when the wound is nearly healed, it 


* be kept open in the manner of an iſſue. 


athæretics are propoſed for deſtroying the tumour, 
when the knife cannot be ſubmitted to from the pa- 
tient's dread of it. The moſt famed of theſe have arſe- 


CAN 


ſtimulents, and unAuous preparations are to be avoided : 
but in the ulcerated, the following are extolled by diffe- 
rent praCtitioners. | 

R Ungu. faturn. cum duplice quantitate ceræ albæ 
paratum. f. ceratum. 5 

K Pulv. e ceruſ. C. mucilag. gum arab. ai 7 ii. ſac. ſa- 
turn. Di. probe contritis in mortario mar moreo adde ſen- 
ſim aq. calcis & roſar ad 27 vi. f. lotio. 

After gently cleaning the ulcer, waſh it with the lotion 
juſt warmed, then covering it with dry lint, or lint moiſt- 
ened in the lotion; lay over the whole a plaiſter ſpread 
with the cerate, which may extend ſomewhat over the 


nic in their compoſition, Mr. Plunket's application | edges of the ſore. 


is, on good authority, faid to be as follows : 


« Take of crow's-foot, ſuch as grows in low moiſt 
grounds, one handful ; dog fennel, three ſprigs ; pound 
them well: add to them three middling thimbles full 
of crude brimſtone, and the ſame quantity of white 
arſenic in fine powder. Make theſe into ſmall balls, | 
and dry them in the fun. Theſe balls muſt be pow- 
dered and mixed with the yolk of an egg, then laid | when the diforder a 
over the ſore or cancer upon a piece of pig's bladder, | menſtrual diſcharge. 
which muſt be cut to the ſize of the fore, and ſmeared 

with the yolk of an egg. This muſt not be applied on | been uſed with ſucceſs. 
a piece of bladder larger than a half crown, if the 
cancer to be extirpated is on the face; the ſame cau- 
tion is required if it is near the heart; but elſe where 
it may ſpread the fize of the fore. The plaiſter muſt 


not be ſtirred until it drops off of itſelf, which will 


in about a week. Clean bandages are often to be put 


on!” 


Several eminent practitioners have formerly encou- 
raged this method, as Fallopius, Zaber, Sennertus, &c. 
but though on ſmall cutaneous glands it may do, in 

the larger and deep ſeated it is unſafe ; for by the irri- 
tation of theſe medicines an inflammation, and, per- 
haps, fever are brought on, which are dangerous ſymp- 


oo, 


toms ; and by the ſubtil penetrating quality of arſenic, 
the life of the patient is alſo greatly hazarded, what- 


ever be its mode of application and correction. 


If the cancer is ulcerated, frequent drefling with dry 
lint, or ſuch other things as experience manifeſts to be 


the leaſt uneaſy. | 


In general the palliative method will be 
To avoid all external means while the diſorder 1s 


its occult ſtate z to prevent its being handled, or preſſed 


by the cloaths, that it may be kept eaſy and cool, 


To correct the habit of body, it any way diſordered ; 
and with the alteratives may be given {mall doſes of 


merc. cor. a. but with great caution. 
To moderate pain. 


To keep the belly ſoluble with cooling medicines, 


ſuch as manna, ſal glaub. &c. _ 
To bleed as often as the ſtrength will admit of. 


To avoid cordials, exerciſe, or whatever can excite gradu- 
agreater heat than is proper to health in a flate of reſt, | ally widens. 

A flight inflammation in the neighbourhood of the | CANCER in the Inteſtines. 
tumour, which yet is in its ſcirrhous ſtate, may be re- 
lieved by means of Goulard's ſaturnine water, and 
thus is hindered from degenerating into a cancer; but 


if the inflammation is conſiderable, a cancer cannot be CANCER in the Teſticle. 
prevented. 


In general, that which is the eaſieſt is the beſt, and of- 
ten a cerate of oil and wax is preferred. | 
A mixture of vinegar, with twenty 
of water, is ſometimes of excellent uſe; | 
Goulard commends his ſaturnine preparations. _ 
Tar water, both inwardly and outwardly, hath been 
attended with conſiderable advantage, and particularly 


ppeared at or about the ceflation of the 


times its quantity 


Narcotic herbs, ſuch as the ſolanum and cicuta, have 
| See theſe articles reſpectively. 
Carrot poultices renewed twice a day removes the nau- 
ſeous ſmell which attends cancerous: ulcers, Sce DAavu- 
cus. Fixed air applied to the ulcer hath the ſame effect, 
if it ſhould be uſed every fix, eight, or twelve hours; and 
after it rags may be laid on the ſore after dipping them in 
lavender, or other odoriferous water mixed with vinegor. 
The merc cor. alb. gr. is. given night and morning, 
as in verereal diſorders, with the decoct. ſarſaparil, keeping 
the body lax, but not to purge, hath been manifeſtly uſe- 
ful, though it is owned that its efficacy is leſs in caſes 
where the ulcer 1s very conſiderable. It hath often ſuc- 
ceed in cancers of the face and noſe. The bark may ac- 
company it when the habit is lax. « | 
The bark and hemlock may very advantageouſly accom- 
pany the uſe of this mercurial medicine, and may, in ge- 
neral, be thus adminiſtered. | 
R Extract. cicut. g. v. vel plus bis in die. 
R Infuſ. cort. Peruv. 3 iii. bis terve indie. 
R Merc. corrol. alb gr. 110th, ad fs. bis indie. 
If the mercury is not eaſy in the ſtomach, a few drops 
in | of the tinct. theb. may accompany each doſe. 
CANCERS on the Face. Theſe are generally ſeated 
on the lips, noſe, or eye-lid. When they ulcerate, they 
are always attended with an hardneſs, which extends in 
proportion as that which formed the firſt tumour is de- 
ſtroyed by eroſion, and is always preceded by a change in 
the colour of the 1kin, which, before it indurates, turns 
Las and in extirpating, all that is thus florid muſt be 
cut away, as well as the part that is manifeſtly cancerous. 
Sce Le Dran's Obſ. When a cancer on the lip becomes 
ulcerous, it appears at firſt like a crack, and then 


be 


i ; In this caſe the patient 
is continually afflicted with an highly acrid and obſtinate 


dyſentery, which corrodes all the parts it touches, and is 
attended with frequent convulſions, and fixed pains. _ 


The moſt powerful means 


; may be tried ; great advantage hath followed the internal 
Bleeding is neceſſary, at leaſt as often as pain and | 


feveriſhnels require it. 


Purging ſhould not only be uſed to prevent a coſtive 


habit, but alſo immediately after every bleeding, to 
increaſe its cooling effect. 


Pain, when urgent, requires bleeding, cooling purges, 
a ſpare diet that 1s thin and cooling, and anodynes in- 
wardly. This ſymptom is alſo much relieved by de- 


and external uſe of hemlock, but caſtration is generally 
the ſad but ſafeſt reſource. 

CANCER in the Womb. This diſeaſe happens ge- 
nerally about the time of the menſes diſappearing, but 
may approach at any other period of life. Women, who 
have been accuſtomed to a large diſcharge by their menſes, 
are more liable to cancers in this part than in any other, 


| | and the diſeaſe commonly begins when that diſcharge goes 
ſtroying the ſenſibility of the parts by preparations of 


lead. 
Fever. This requires the ſame means for its relief 


off, or when it diſappears. It is known by pains in the 
pelvis and womb, of the ſtretching, tearing kind, mixed 


s , with ſhooting ſtinging ones ; indurations in the part, ſen- 
as are commended againſt pain; to which may be 


added any other febrifuge that the ſtate of the conſti- 
tution may ſeem to admit of, Milk and water, or a 
decoction of ſarſaparilla, are convenient for common 


The beſt external medicine in the ocult ſtate is a well | cancer is ulcerated, beſides the pain, hardneſs about the 
dreſſed hare's or rabbit's tkin ; for now all emollients, 


ible to the touch, a preceding immederate diſcharge of 
the whites, reds, or both. Ætius deſcribes this caſe ver 
well, and ſays that © there is a violent pain in the groins 
upper part of the belly and loins, whilſt the parts origi- 
nally affected can hardly bear to be touched: but if the 


neck of the womb, there are ulcers with tumid, ſordid, 


and 


: It grows in Jamaica, Antigua, and other of the Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands. The bark is the chief part in uſe, the 
r natives uſe it in the place of all other ſpices. It 
is fold in England for the cort. winter, for its virtues axe 
the ſame. It yields an heavy oil, which when mixed. 
of a little vil of cloves, is fold for it. Miller's Bat. 
| _ CANELLA CUBANA, i. e. Canella alba. 

' CANELLA CUURDO. True cinnamon tree. 
CANELLA JAVANENSIS. See Foliux. 
CANELLA MALAVARICA, See Folivm. 
 CANELLA MALABARICA,, i. e. Canella alba. 
CANELLA SYLVESTRIS MALABARICA, i. e. 


Katou-karva. 


CANELLA SYLVESTRIS MALABARICA, i. e. 


CAN 


and whitiſh lips and from them a fœtid ſanies flows, | 
&c.” The diſcharge from theſe ulcets are very various, 
being ſometimes Bloody or ſanious, or accompanied 
with floughs, &c. If the indurations are not ulcerated 
the diſcharge is ſanious and acrid. In time the labia 
ſwell, and are œdomatous, and if, as ſometimes hap- 
pens, the inguinel gland is obſtructed, the œdoma ex- 
tends along the thick, | | 
In this unhappy caſe, beſides the general methods, 
a cloſe adherence to the extract cicut. muſt be inſiſted 
on, begin with a ſmall doſe and increaſe it gradually, 
r. x. terdie vel. ſepius. This moderates. the pains 
Petter than opium, 5 | 
See Le Dran's Operations, Boerhaave's Aphoriſms; 
Obſ. on Cancers, &c. by Mr. Guy, Med. Muſ. vol. i. 


p. 81, &c. and 338, &, Mem, de Acad. Roy. de | Folium. | 

Chirurg. tom. i, ili, and iv. Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. CANELLA ZEYLANICA. The true cinnamon 

Gooch's Med. Obſ. vol. iii. tree. | ys | | | 
CANCER OSSIS. See Spina VENTOSA. CANELLIFERA MALABARICA. The caſſia lignea 
CANCHRY, or Canchrys, i. e. Cachrys. trees. | 
CANCINPERICON. ot horſe dung. : CANELLIFERA ZEYLANICA. The true einna- 
CANCRENA. Paracelſus uſes this word inſtead | man tree. . | 


of gangræna. | . | CANICZA. Coarſe meal was anciently thus called, 
ANCRORUM LAPIDES, i. e. Oculi cancro- | from canis, a dog, becauſe it was food for dogs. Hence 

rum. | | panis canicaceus, very coarſe bread. | 
CANDELA. A candle. If the flame is unfteady | CANICIDA, CynoQtonum, i. e. Aconitum. 

it hurts the eyes, and this fault is owing to the wick [| CANICIDIUM. A diſſection of living dogs. 
not being duly twiſted, or dry enough when it received ' CANICULARIS. Dog- days. This is the time when 
the tallow, or from bad tallow; alſo from improper | the canicula, or dog ſtar, riſes and ſets with the ſun ; 
ſort of mixtures in the wick. | they begin about the middle of July, or ſomewhat later, 

Exhalations from candles, are ſalutary or hurtful ac- | and end about the latter end of Auguſt, or beginning of 

cording to the materials they are formed off, Old tal- | September. In fome countries they ſtill maintain the opi- 
low often ſends off bad fumes ; wax, though white, | nion, that bl:eding, purging, and other means of relief, 
creates the head-ach, and often hurts weak lungs ; | are not efficacious in this ſeaſon, becauſe of the great heat 
hogs fat is very offenſive ; beef tallow alone is not | and unuſual languor of the patient ; but ff they conſidered 
good; ſheep and weathers afford the beſt tallow. that the heat rarities the blood, and $ccafions a ſort of 
CANDELA FUMALIS, or candela proſuffitu odo- | plethora which oppreſies, and that takingÞway blood leſſens 
rata, called alſo tæda, and avicula Cypria. Theſe are | this plethora, and takes off this Ianguog which was cauſed 
made of odoriferous powders, mixed with one third or | by oppreſſion or diſtenſion, ſurely their notions would be 
more of the charcoal of willows or lime-tree, and re- | diſcarded. | | 
duced to a confiſtence with turpentine, ladanum, &c. | CANINA APPETENTIA, i. e. Boulimos. 
Reſinous ſubſtances alone, mixed up with balſamics, [ CANINA BRASSICA. See MERCURIALIS. 
wall do, they give out a odour, purify the CANINI DENTES. The teeth betwixt the inciſores 
air, and excite the ſpirits. They are alſo, from their | and the grinders, of which there are one in each ſide, 
form, called bacilli, and maſſæ ad fornacem, becauſe | both in the upper and lower jaw. See DExs. 
they are uſually applied to a hot grate or chimney, to | CANINA LINGUA, i. e. Cynogloſſum, - 
diffaſe their ſmell without lighting them. | CANINA MALUS, i. e. Mandragora. "IN 
See Chomel's Dit, conomique. | CANINI MINORES. The muſc. inciſorii laterale: 

CANDELA ARBOR, 1. ee ſometimes ſend a few fibres to the muſculi canini, which 

CANDELA INDICA. A ſpecies of Kandel. Winflow gives the above name to. 

CANDELA REGIA, 1. e. Mullein. CANINI MUSC.. Winſlow fays that each of the two 

CANDELARIA, i e. Verbaſcum ; alſo mullein. muſc. canini are fixed above the ſocket of the dens canini, 

CANDIDA TERRA. Tobacco-pipe clay. and terminates in the arch of the orbicularis labiorum. 

CANDIDUS. See ALBEDO. | CANINA RABIES, i. e. Hydrophobia. 

CANDOU PURCHASII, Arbor Maldivenſis. CANINUS SENTIS. See CY NSOSBATON. 

A tree that much reſembles the cork tree, as to its | CANINANA. A ſerpent in America, is thus called: 
wood, and of the height of the walnut-tree. The | it is about two feet long, with a green back and a yellow 
trunk is fungous, lighter than cork, the bark whitiſh, | belly. It hath its name from its creeping after men, and 
it beans no fruit. Kai Hift, | | permitting itſelf to be handled by them like as a dog does. 

| CANDUM, or Canthum. Sugar-candy. CANIRAM ; called alſo malus malabarica. It is a 

CANELA. A word uſed by the ancients for cinna- | large tree, bearing a ſmooth gold coloured apple, whoſe 
mon, or rather caſſia. | pulp is white and mucilaginous : this fruit is remarkably 

CANELLA. See CINNAMoMu mx. | bitter, and ſo is its ſeeds, and indeed the whole tree. 

' CANELLA ALBA, called alſo cinnamomum five | The root is cathartic, the bark reſtringent. Raii Hift. 
canella tubis minoribus albus, caſſia e Jamaicenſis, | CANIRAM. A name of the nux vomica. F 
canella cubana, arbor jucadice, and wild cinnamon | CANIRUBUS, i. e. Cynoſbatos. | 

| CANBD. A dog. The Latins call the whelp catulus 
and catzllus. Gloyes made of dog's ſkins are worn in 
ſummer to keep the ſkin ſmooth and cool. The external 
ſurface of theſe ſkins is ſmooth, ſo as is common with po- 


WII 


The bark of this tree is commonly, but falſly, cal- 
led cortex Winteranus. It is a large tree, whoſe bark 
conſiſts of two parts, an outward and an inward; the 


outer is as thin as a milled ſhilling, of an aſh grey co- | 


lour, with whiter ſpots here and there, and ſeveral 
ſhallow furrows of a darker colour, running variouſl 
through it; the taſte is aromatic. The inner bark is 
thicker than that of cinnamon, being as thick as a 
milled crown piece, ſmooth, of a whiter colour than 
the outward, and of a more biting and aromatic taſte, 
reſembling that of cloves, and not glutinous when 
chewed, but dry, and crumbling between the teeth, 
Some call it cort. aromaticus, caminga, and Weſt-In- 


liſhed bodies, they reflect the heat back again. The white 
dung of this animal was formerly in efteem under the 
name of album Græcum, but is not now uſed. | 
CANIS. A name of the frænum, by which the pre- 
puce is tied to the glans. | | 
CANIS ARISTOTFELLT, i. e. Canis carcharias. - _ 
CANIS CARCHARIAS. The white ſhark; called 
alſo lamia, canis Ariſtoteli, and canis Galeus. It is found 


in the Mediterranean ſea, and in the main ocean. Its 


teeth are the gloſſopetræ. 


dian cinnamon tree. 


CANIS GALE Us, i. e. Canis carcharias. 
4 | CANIS 
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CANIS INTERFECTOR, i. e. Cevadilla. 


CANIS MARINUS. The hound-fiſh. See GALEUs. | 


CANIS PONTICUS. A beaver. 

CANITIES. Greyneſs of the hairs. 

CANKER. An eroding ulcer, formed without a pre- 
vious tumour, is called a cancer; and when this happens 
on the gums, and other parts of the mouth, it is called 
canker by ſome, by which they imply that the ulcers are 
the effect of a corroſive humour. Except it be in caſes that 
have the tongue and mouth very dry, a ſolution of borax, 
or of white vitriol, are ſpeedily curative of this diſorder. 

CANNA, i. e. Arundo. | 

CANNA DOMESTICA MAJOR CRURIS. A 
name of the tibia. This name was given it from its re- 
femblance to an old muſical inſtrument. | 

CANNA FISTULA, i. e. Caſſia fiſtula. 

CANNA INDICA, See ARUNDo. | 
CANNA INDICA RADICE ALBA. See Sacit- 
TARIA ALEXIPHARMACA., 

CANNA MINOR CRURIS. A name of the fibula. 
CANNA SEPIARIA, i. e. Arundo vulgaris. 
CANNABINA, i. e. Acmella. 

CANNABINA, Baſtard hemp. 

It is a genus of plant whoſe flowers have no petals, but 
conſiſts of a number of threads, and are barren; for the 


| ſeeds are produced on female plants, which have no viſi- 


ble flower, but have membranaceous ſced veſſels that in- 
cloſe triangular ſeeds, which are, for the moſt part, ob- 


long. 
There are two ſpecies. Boerhaave mentions three more 
under the name of cannabina. 
CANNABINA AQUATICA, i. e. Bidens. 
CANNABIS. Hemp, or ſeed, bearing hemp. It is a 


tall annual herb with digitated leaves, cultivated in fields, 


on account of the mechanic uſes of its tough rind. Some 
of the plants called male, produce flowers compoſed of a 
yellowiſh ſtamina ſet in five leaved cups; others, called 


female, produce ſeeds moderately large, covered with a 


ſhining dark grey coloured ſhell, under which is lodged a 


white kernel. 


This plant hath a rank ſmell of the narcotic kind, 
which is ſuppoſed to injure the health ; the effluvia of 
the freſh herb is ſaid to weaken the eyes and affect the 


head, and the water in which the herb hath been ſteep- 


ed for facilitating the ſeparation of the tough rind, 1s 
thought to be a violent and ſudden poiſon ; but per- 
haps the deleterious quality of this water may be 
chiefly from the putrefaCtion of ſome part of the hemp 
which remains in it. The leaves of an oriental hemp, 
called bang, or bangue, and by the Egyptians aſſis, are 


ſaid to be uſed in the Eaſtern countries as a narcotic 


and aphrodiſiac. 

The faint {mell of the ſeeds $0 off in keeping ; their 
taſte is unctuous and ſweetiſh, accompanied with a 
ſlight warmth. On expreſſion they yield much infi- 
ks oil, which unites with water by trituration, into an 
emulſion. Decoctions of them in milk are commend- 
ed in coughs, heat of urine, &c. in which caſes their 
uſe depends on their emollient and demulcent quali- 
ties. Miller's Bot. Off: | 

CANNABIS INDICA, i. e. Bangue. 

CANNABIS PEREGRINA, 1. e. Bangue. ns 

CANNACORUS. The Indian reed; alſo called 
arundo indica florida; arundo indica latifolia; harun- 
do floridacalamacorus, & canna indica, 

It ſends forth ſeveral ſtalks about four feet high, as 


. _ thick as a finger, and jointed at intervals; the leaves 


are broad, large, fibrous, pointed at their extremities, 
and of a pale green colour. The flower is of a red 
colour, and grows on the top; it is ſhaped like that of 
the gladiolus : before it is perfectly open it reſembles a 
crab, whence ſome have named it the crab flower. It 
grows paly in warm places, Its leaves are wrapped about 
the gum elemi. 

| Miller takes notice of five ſpecies. 

CANNADELLA. See CHANNA. 

. CANNULA. A diminutive of canna; alſo a name 
for ſeveral inſtruments in ſurgery, they are tubes of 
different ſhapes and ſizes; they ate introduced into 
openings by the conveyance of a fluid from the part. 

| 


1 


are cauſtic, an 


| 


CAN 


CANNUTUM. A recd ot cane. 8 
CANONIAI. Hippocrates, in his book de Aer; 
&c. calls thoſe perſons thus, who have ſtraight and not 
prominent bellies. He would intimate that they are 
diſpoſed as it were by a ſtraight rule. . 
CANOPICON, A name in Dioſcorides for ptyu- 
ſa, a ſort of ſpurge. | 
CANOPITE. The name of a collyrium men- 
tioned by Celſus. 3 
CANOPUM, In P. Æginet. it is both the flower 
and the bark of the elder- tree. 
CANSCHENA-POU. A ſpecies of mandaru, 
CANSJAVA, See BANGUE. | 
CANT. An abbreviation of Cantabrigiam. 
CANTABRICA. Pliny fays it is an herb that was 
diſcovered in the time of Auguitus, in the country of 
the Cantabri, in Spain, whence its name. It is a ſpe- 
cies of convolvulus (which ſee) and is called lavender- 
leaved bind- weed. 5 | 
. CANTABRUM. In Coel. Aurelianus it ſigniſies 
ran. x 
CANTACON. Garden ſaffron. by 
CANTARA. The plant that bears the St. Igna- 
tius's bean. | | 3 
CANTARELLI. May worms. They are reck- 


oned a ſpecies of beetles of the unctuous ſort, becauſe 


ſcented liquor. | 
CANTERBURY WATERS. At Canterbury 
there are five wells, not far from each other; they are 
ſtrongly impregnated with iron, ſulphur, and fixed 
air. Their taſte is ſomewhat harſh and auſtere, their 
ſmell is ferruginous and ſtrong of the ſulphur. They 
are inferior to no mineral waters in England, in moſt 
diſorders of the ſtomach, in aſthmas, catarrhs, rheu- 
matiſms, gouty complaints, the ſcurvy, jaundice, {kin 
diſeaſes, chloroſis, agues, &c. | 
CANTHARI FIGULINI. Aa carthen cucurbit, 
See CUCURBITA. 5 | 
CANTHARIDES ; alſo called French flies, Spa- 
niſh flies, cantharis major. They were formely 
brought only from Spain, whence they were called Spa- 
nith flies; but they are met with in France, Italy, ſome 


parts of Germany, and other countries. Newmann 


ſays that they are found chiefly in the ſpring ſeaton, 
and on poplar and aſh-trees, 5 5 | | 

They are an inſect. of the beetle kind, known by 
their ſhining golden green eolour, which is alſo of a 
bluiſh caſt. They have a ſtrong and fickly ſmell ; 
when taſted they make no impreſſion on the tongue at 
perceived. a | 

The largeſt and the beſt are brought from Italy; 
they ſhould be choſen freſh-coloured, entire, and free 
from duſt, Newmann ſays, that after long keeping 
they fall into a grey brown powder, and in this ſtate 
are unfit for uſe, their intrinſic qualities periſhing with 
their external form. | | 

They peculiarly affect the kidnies and urinary paſ- 
ſages ; 1 they are diuretic, externally the 

are uſed to raiſe bliſters, for which 

end Aretzus firſt rubbed them on the head. When 


what perſpires, ſets them in action, whereby they pe- 
netrate it, and ſo ſtimulate the fibres as to bring on a 
flux of fluid that raiſes up the cuticula, (through which 
it cannot paſs) into a bliſter. They produce a more 
plentiful ag of ſerum than any of the vegetable 


acrids. They allo deſtroy fungous fleſh. Internally 


naged ; they provoke urine by ſtimulating. The caſe 
where their internal uſe is moſt neceſſary, and moſt 
ſafe is, when they are wanted to ſcour the urinary paſ- 
ſages, and this is when they are obſtructed with floughs, 


and ſuch viſcidities as are apt to be waſhed off from the 


ulcerated parts; this happens moſt in women. In ve- 
nereal caſes, where much filth hath fallen on the geni- 
tals, the tincture is very uſeful. They are commended 


in dropſies, gravel, leproſies, and virulent gonorrhœas, 


the flugr albus, ulcers in the bladder, uterus and kid- 


3A | nies. 


when touched, they emit an unctuous acrid ftrong 


firſt, but preſently an acrimony and pitchy flavour is 


they are applied to the ſkin, the heat and motion of 


their efficacy is truly valuable, when ſkilfully ma 
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nics. The phlegmatic may take them without much | 
caution, but the hot and bilious require them mixt 
with proper correctors. Their uſe in cutaneous diſor- 
ders 1s from their diuretic quality, and the conſent of 
the ſkin with the kidnies, for obſtructions in either 
are reheved by evacuations increaſed in the other. 

In caſes of ſtone in the kidnies, fits of gravel, ſtone 
in the bladder, ſome cedomatous caſes, and ſometimes 
in pregnant women, their uſe is not to be admitted of. 

* uſed, they are apt to produce a ſtrangury, 
and inflammation of the urinary paſſages; to prevent 
which, when bliſters are applied, ſome rub Oi. or O ii. 
of camphor, in fine powder, on the ſurface of the plaiſ- 
ter; but this requires alſo the aſſiſtance of nitre, oily 
drinks, ſoap pills, &c. Waſhing the bliſtered part when 
dreſſed, with warm milk, greatly relieves theſe ſymp- 
toms. When imprudently taken into the ſtomach, 
they cauſe great heat, inflammation, bloody urine, a 
. dribbling and heat thereof, a priapiſm, thirſt, and a cade- | 
verous breath, &c. in which caſes, give nitre, camphor, 
mucilage of gum arabic, and acids ; fimple oxymel 1s 
of excellent uſe as an antidote. Sometimes bliſters 
laid to the thighs, or calves of the legs, have produced 
a gangrene, becauſe a flux of humours is very eafily 
invited to theſe parts ; therefore ſhould not be applicd 
to them when they are cedematous, but rather to the 
inſide of the arms, wriſts, nape of the neck or head. 

A doſe of the powder may be from half a grain to 
ſix grains; and of the tincture from five to fifty drops, 
twice a day. 

The powdered flies, the ſpirituous extract, or the 
watery one, applied to the ſkin, all bliſter it equally ; 
but the beſt preparation for internal uſe is the tincture. 
Newmann fays, that milk and oil are the beſt correc- 
tors. 

Their active part is a reſinous matter, ſimilar to ve- 
getable reſin. Some ſay that their efficacy is from an 
acrid ſalt; but as Newmann well obſerves, their prac- 
tice contradicts their theory, for they uſe ſpirit for 
making the tincture, and water is the proper menſtruum 
for ſalts. | 


Water, proof ſpirit, and rectified ſpirit, all take up the | 


active parts of cantharides equally ; but it does not riſe 
with any of them in diſtillation. ' he refiduum, after di- 
geiting the flies in water or ſpirit, does not in the leaft 
bliſter or inflame the ſkin. | 

Tbe London college directs the following tinCture, epi- 
them, ointments, and plaſters. | 


Tinfura Cantharidum. Tindture of Cantharides. 


Take of cantharides bruiſed two drams, of cochineal 
half a dram, of proof ſpirit a pint and a half. After di- 
_ geſtion filter the ſpirit through paper. | 

This tincture may ſtand a week to digeſt, without heat, 
and then be uſed: it contains all the virtue of the flies. 
The doſe may be from x. to l. drops twice a Cay. 'Two 
or three drops may be added to each doſe, according as the 
patient can bear them. Some add balſams, &c. in mak- 
ing this tincture, and then commend it as more uſeful 
when the kidnies, womb, or bladder are ulcerated, or 
the urethra is corroded ; but whatever additions may be 
thought of, they are beſt joined extemporaneouſly, or in- 
terpoſed by themſelves at proper intervals. The diuretic 
powder of the flies is much improved by the addition of 
ſpt. nitri D. and they may be thus adminiſtered. _ | 

KR TinR, cathar. 3 ii. ſpt. nitri D. 2 iii. tinct. Thebaic. 
3 i. m. cap. gut. 40 bis die. 

Epithema Veſicatorium, Bliſtering Epithem. 

Take of cantharides finely powdered, and of wheat 
flour, of each equal parts; with a ſuſhcient quantity of 
vinegar make them into a paſte. | 
In ſome caſes, as in the ſmall pox, this compolition be- 
ing ſofter than plaiſter is preferred ; but if the plaiſter is 
no harder than juſt not to run by the uſual heat of the bo- 
dy, this epithem will be unneceſſary ; and the waſte of 
flies, as well as their effects from ſo large a quantity, ſhould 


not be unnoticed ; beſides, the finapiſms and cataplaſms | 


out the ſtimulus, 


ſtered internally, ſimilar effects are produced; but yet 


be ſupported, and the ſinking powers rouſed by bliſters 


„ AN 


of garlic are preferable to this compoſition in ſome of the 
caſes in which it is uſed, and the plaiſter as directed be- 
low ſupercedcs it in the reſt. 


Unguentum ad Veſicatoria. Ointment for Bliflers, 


Take of tried hog's lard, and of the bliſtering plaiſter, 
of each equal quantities: melt them together with a very 
gentle heat, and ſtir them well, till fully cold. 

Hoffman's mild bliſter is the ſame as the ungt epiſpaſtic, 
Ph. Edinb. it is valued on account of its cauling very lit- 
tle pain. The following may be made as a proper ſubſti- 
tute for both the above, being as efficacious as the former, 
and as free from producing pain, ſtrangury, &c. as the 

her. The uſe of theſe ointments are to dreſs bliſters 
with that muſt be kept conſtantly open, for thus they ate 
prevented from healing. | , 


Unguentum Veſicatorium Mittier. The Milder Ointment 
for Bliſlers. 


R Cantharid. cont. 3 i. coque in aq. font. fþ is. ad 3 iv, 
colaturz aide ungt. baſil. flav. J iv. coq. lento igne ad li- 
quoris conſumptionem. 


Emplaſtrum Veſicaterium. Bliflering Plaiſter. 


Take of the drawing plaiſter two pounds, of cantharides 
one pound, of vinegar half a pint. The plaiſter being 
melted, a little before it hardens, ſprinkle in and mix the 
cantharides reduced to a very fine powder ; then add the 
vinegar and beat all well together. | 

The vinegar in this plaiſtzr ſoon exbales; and was not 
this the caſe, its efficacy will hardly juſlify its waſte, 
Mot ſkins are ſoftened by bathing them with warm ving— 
gar, and if a bliſtering plaiſter is applied immediately after, 
in ſome inſtances it produces a ſpeedier effect. 

In cafes where the common bliſtering plaiſters are 
thought to be too active, Dr. Percival commends the fol- 
lowing compoſition and manner of application. It may 
be called | | 


Empl. Veſicator. Mittior, 


R Empl. Veſicat. Ph. Lond. p. i. vel ii. 
Empl. Stomach. p. i. vel ii. 
Comphor in ipt. vin. ſolut. 3 1. ve) ii, m. | 
Tf a plaiſter of this compolition is moderately warmed 
before the fire, then covered with a inc ſoſt piece of muſ- 
lin, it will occaſion much leſs irritation than the uſual 
ones, produce no ſtrangury, or but in a flight degree, 
and when to be removed will ſeparate from the ſkin with 
great facility. Nor will this covering prevent its veſicat- 
ing effects. Hence bliſters may thus be apylied when the 
{kin is diſpoſed to eryſipelatous inflammation ſrom its great 
ſenſibility, or when the evacuating power is wanted with- 


Cantharides are principally uſed for bliſtering : this ar- 
ticle will then be molt properly concluded by a few obſer- 
vations on the effects and uſes of bliſters. 

Whether cantharides are applied externally or admini- 


it is not agreed, with reſpect to bliſters, whether their 
action and mode of operation is directly on the ſkin, or 
by the abſorption of their ſtimulating particles. However, 
experience hath eſtabliſhed the uſe of bliſters in the fol- 
lowing caſes, viz. = | 

In low nervous fevers, when the pulſe is languid, and 
ſpirits ſunk, the precordia is oppreſſed, the breathing dif- 
ficult, or a delirium comes on. 

Ardent and inflammatory fevers, when in their advanc- 
ed ſtate, the patient becomes languid, and poſſeſſed of 
ſymptoms that indicate the approach of an oppoſite diſor- 
der, viz. the low or putrid kind: the vis vitæ mu 


In ſhort, in any fever, when a langour, a coma, or a vt” 
olent ſpaſmodic pain in the head approaches, they mult 
be immediately uſed. | 

Putrid fevers, Ihe milder bliſtering plaiſter above- 


mentioned, may be applied as there directed, or where no 


part- 


CAN 


particular reaſons demand ſuch caution, that of the Lond. 
col. may be uſed, as a ſtimulus to the ſolid, to quicken 
the circulation, and promote the ſecretions. _ | 

Small pox. When the patient's habit is lax, the pulſe de- 
preſſed, and the heat not ſufficient, either during the ex- 
pulſion or the ſuppuration of the puſtules ; when they are 
of a bloody kind, and a delirium threatens or attends ; 
alſo when the ſwelling of the face is not likely to be duly 
ſucceeded by the ſame in the hands and feet. 

Apoplexy. Bliſters may be applied to the head, &c. par- 
ticularly in thoſe perſons in whom the vis vitz is below 
what health requires. | 

Carus and lethargy. Here bliſters are peculiarly indi- 
cated. | | 


„* 


— 


— 


Palſy, whether general or particular, though in the lat- 


ter their application is moſt efficacious. 0 

Incontinence of urine, if applied on the region of the 
os ſacrum. , 

Gutta ſerena, if laid on the forehead, | | 

Tympanites, in which caſe, if the bowels are not alrea- 
dy inflamed, bliſters may be applied on the belly. 

Scirrhous tumours, of the conglobate glands of the neck, 
are relieved by bliſters applied to the head. 

Scirrhous tumours of the glands in the groin are diſperſ- 
ed by bliſters on the thighs. | 
White ſwellings. Thoſe tumours ſo called that ſo fre- 
quently deſtroy the joints, and in the end the paticnt, are 
in ſome inſtances cured by an early application of bliſters 
upon them. | 

Convulſions and ſpaſms. Bliſters aſſiſt in relieving them 
almoſt univerſally by their ſtimulus, when applied on a 
part free from the diſorder. 


Epilepſies, both idiophatic and ſympathetic, are often 


much relieved by bliſters. 


Aſthma, both the humoural and nervous kinds are mo- 


derated by bliſters, and particularly by perpetual ones. 
Spaſmodic pains in the bowels are relieved by applying 
bliſters on the part affected. 


} 
Pains from inflammation, when the inflammatory dia- 


theſis prevails ſtrongly and uniformly through the ſyſtem, 
and no one part is more affected than another, bliſters are 
hurtful; but when the head, lungs, or any particular 
part is affected more than the reſt of the body, they are 
remarkably uſeful. 

Deliriums, attended with a pulfe that does not admit of 
bleeding, are removed by bliſters. | 

Ophthalmia. This diſorder is as much benefited as moſt, 
by bliſters behind the ears, or on the fore-part of the 
head; Hoffman adviſes to lay them on the ſoles of the 
feet. | 

Quinſey. After bleeding and purging, a bliſter between 
the ſhoulders is a neceſſary application, and another acroſs 
the throat is often of eminent ſervice. | 

Malignant Quinſy. In the firlt ſtage of this diſorder a 
| bliſter to the nape of the neck, and on each fide of the 
throat produces ſalutary effects; in this caſe the milder 
bliſtering plaiſter above noticed is to be preferred. 

Pleuriſy. The pain felt in the fide is beſt relieved by a 
bliſter laid over where it is ſeated ; though in pulmonic 
diſorders Huxham adviſes that the legs be bliſtered. 


Coughs, both the hooping and other kinds, have their | 


violence abated and cure promoted by a proper uſe of bliſ- 
ters. | 
Inflammation of the liver. One of its principal reme- 

dies is a bliſter laid over the part affected. The ſame ad- 
vantage follows this practice when inflammatory pains are 
fixed in the ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. or when pain in 
theſe parts have flatulency for their cauſe. 5 
Diarrhœa. When this diſorder attends the meaſles, no 
_ is equa] to the application of a bliſter. 


— 


{- 


Anafarcous Dropſies. The ſcarrifying the legs may be 
preferable ; yet, when the patient will not comply there- 
with, the mild bliſter plaiſter juſt mentioned may be lately 


uſed, and with conſiderable advantage. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Baglivi's Diſſert. on the Uſe and 


2. p. 183, 248. | 
CANTHARTS, i. e. Cantharides. ; 
CANTHARUS. The beetle. See SCARABAZUS, 


Alſo the name of a fiſh. 


CANTHI. The cavities at the extremities of the eye- 
lids, called the corners of the eyes ; the greater canthus is 


next to the noſe; the lefler canthus lies toward the tem- 
les. | 


CANTHUM. Sugar-candy. | 
CANTIANU>sS PULVIS. The Counteſs of Kent's 


powder, It is made with the rad. contrayerv. coral. alb. 


cryſtal. terr. lemn. cerus. ant. moſch. ambergrif. & croc. 
Anglic. 

If cochineal be added it is called pulv. Cant. rubr. 

If calcined toads be added, it is called pulv. Cant. nigr. 

CANTION. An epithet for ſugar; but in conjunc- 
tion with it is ſugar- candy. 

CANTIUM, or Cantum. A word uſed by the Greeks 
to ſignify angulous, and is applied to cryſtallized ſugars. 

CANUM CERASA. Dog-cherries. A ſpecies of 
periclymenum. | 

CANUTDM, or Cannutum. The reed or cane. 

CAOPOIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. A large tree grow- 
ing in Braſil, but of no known uſe in medicine. Raz? 
Hiſt. 

Caova The drink called coffee. 

CAOUP. A tree in the iſland of Maragnan, in Ame- 
rica, with leaves like thoſe of the apple tree, but larger. 
The flowers are red mixed with yellow, and the fruit is 
like an orange. Rai Hift, 

CAPASSONUS GENUENSoSIUM. The fiſh called 
lavaronus. | | | 

CAPELINA, or Capeline de la Tete. 

A reflex bandage. It is a double-headed roller, about 
24 feet long, and the breadth of two fingers; the middle is 
fixed to the occiput, and after two or three circular rounds 
the rollers interſect each other upon the forehead and occi- 
put; then one roller being reflected over the vertex, or 
ſagittal ſuture to the forehead, the other is continued in a 
circular tract; they croſs each other upon the ſorehead, 


after which croſſing, the firſt head is carried back obliquely 


towards the occiput, and reflected by the fide of the other ; 
the laſt is continued in a circular direction, but the firſt 
is brought again over the ſagittal future backward and for- 
ward, and ſo continued till the whole head is covered. It 
is uſed in the hydrocephalus, but is not of any advantage. 
CAPELLA. A cupel or teſt. See CUPELLA. Alſo 
the alembic. | | 


CAPELLA. The baſtard plover. 
CAPER. The goat. Or, Capra Domeſtica. 
Goat's whey is aperient, abſtergent, attenuating, and 


laxative : it is generally preferred before all other wheys. 


CAPHORA. Camphor. 

CAPHURA BAROS INDORUM. A ſpecies of 
camphor which ſeparates from the ol. caphuræ on re-di- 
ſtilling it. This camphor ſometimes ouſes from the bark 
of the root of the cinnamon tree, in the form of oleous 
drops, which inſenſibly concrete into white grains. 

 CAPHURA. Camphor. | | 


CAPHURZ OL. An aromatic eſſential oil diſtilled 


from the roots of the cinnamon tree. 


Dyſentery. When the pain attendant on this diſorder 


yselds not to fomentations, a bliſter over the pained part 
is the only reſource. | | | 

Sciatica, Gout, and Rheumatiſm. The moſt eminent 
practitioners extol the uſe of bliſters if applied to the parts 
affected at a proper time. 

Pregnant women require ſome caution, when bliſters 
are propoſed; but the milder plaiſter above noticed, if ap- 
plied as there directed, may be ſafely uſed when circum · 
ſtances require it. | 


3 


CAPICAGTINGA. A ſpecies of acorns which grows 
in the Weſt- Indies, larger and more uſeful than ours in 


Europe, of the ſame qualities, but it poſſeſſes them in a 
greater degree. 


- CAPILACTEUM. See ApHROGALA. 


CAPILLAMENTA. Capillaments in flowers are ge- 


nerally underſtood to mean the chives which ſupport the 


| apices. | | 


They are thoſe ſlender filaments that ſpring up within 
the leaves of a flower, and are mcre uſually called the ſta- 
mina; whence a capillaceous flower is alſo a ſtamineous 


one 


Abuſe of Bliſters, Percival's Eſſays Med. and Exp. edit. 


CAPI CATINGA. Aſiatic ſweet flag. See CAL AM. 
| AroM. | 


— 
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dne. Again, by capillaments ate meant thoſe ſlender | 


parts which reſemble hairs, and are produced from vege- 
tables, as for inſtance, from feeds, roots, &c. 

CAPILLAMENTUM. T he hairy or villous integu- 
ment belonging to aftiimals, - - 

CAPILLARIA VAS A. Capillary veſſels. The ſmalleſt 
veſſels in our bodies are ſo called, becauſe they appear as 
fmall as hair s. f 

CAPILLARES VERMICULI. Thofe ſmall worms 
in infants which ſome call crines, crinedones, and dra- 
cunculi. 

CAPILLARIS. Any thing that reſembles hairs, whe- 
ther ſmall veſſels in our bodies, thread · like parts of plants, 
&c. Ray calls thoſe vegetables capillares which have no 
main ſtalks, but whoſe ſeed is on the back of their leaves, 
for they grow cloſe to the ground, as the hair grows to the 
head. | | i 


CAPILLATIO. A capillary fracture of the cranium. 


See T RICHISMOS. 
CAPILLITIUM, i. e. Capillamentum. It is alſo uſed 
for trichiaſts. 5 
CAPILLORUM DEFLU VIU M, i. e. Alopecia. 
CAPILLUS. The hair. Capillus is properly the 
hair of the head, but is uſed alſo for hair in general. 1 he 
hairs are hollow and furniſhed with veileis ; are knotted at 
certain diſtances, like ſome ſorts of graſs, and fend out 
branches at. their joints. The diſorder called plica Polo- 
nica proves them to be hollow. As to the branching of 
the hair, it is viſible enough at the extremities with a mi- 
croſcope, and it is apt to ſplit if worn long and kept dry. 
Each of theſe hairs hath a bulbous root, of an oval fhape, 
which is lodged in the ſkin. As long as any moiſture re- 
mains about the roots of the hair it continues to grow, 
tho' the body be dead and mouldered to duſt. Dra#e's Anat. 


— 


Dr. Cheyne, in his Engliſh Malady, obſerves that as | 


the hair is for ſtrength, ſo is the general habit. 
The principal diſorders in the hair, ſee in the article 
ALOPECIA. | | 
CAPILLUS CANADENSIS, i. e. Adianthum Cana- 
denſis. | | 
CAPILLUS VENERIS, i. e. Adianthum. 
CAPIPLENIUM. A catarrh. It is a barbarons word, 
but Baglivi ufes it to ſignify that continual heavineſs or 
diſorder in the head which the Greeks call carebaria. 
CAPIST RATIO, i. e. Phimoſis. 
CAPISTRUM. A bridle. Alſo the name of ſome 
chirurgicat bandages about the head. 
'  CAPISFRUM AURI. The bridle of gold, or rather 
the ſoldering of gold: it is a name given to borax, be- 
cauſe of its uſe in ſoldering this metal. | 
 __ CAPISTRY. A fingle-headed roller uſed for ſup- 
porting the under jau when fractured or luxated : it is ap- 
plied under the chin and over the head. ; 


CAPITA. Heads in plants are either thoſe receptacles. 


of the ſeeds, which by their globous figure repreſent a 

head, as the heads of poppies, &c. or they are the fame 

as bulbs. | 
CAPITALIA, i. e. Cephalica. LS 
CAPITALIS REFLEXA. The bandage called the 

capeline, which ſee. | 

"'CAPITAT AZ PLANTA. Are plants whoſe feeds 


with their down, being inctuded within a ſquamous ca- 


lyx, are conglobated into a roundiſh figure reſembling a 


head. Raii Hf. | 
CAPITELLUMe The head or feed veffels, frequently 
applied to moſles, &c. as in capitulum. Some lay it ſig- 
unifies ſoapy water, others ſay it is a lixivium. 
CAPTTILUVIUM. A bath or lotion for the head. 
CAPITIS VENA, i. e. Vena Cephalica. 


CAPITO. The furname of Artemidorus, the phyſi- 


cian who publiſhed the works of Hippocrates. He is of- 
ten mentioned by Galen. 
CAPITO ANDROMACHUS. Thus Geſner calls a 
fiſh, which is alſo named zerta, becauſe it paſſes out of 
the ſea into the river Elb. It lives both in the ſea and in 
rivers, and is reckoned to be of a good kind for food. 
CAPITO LACUSTRIS. See ALBUS. 
CAPITULUM. In botany it is the head or top of any 
lant. In chemiſtry it is an alembic. See ALEMBECUS, 
n anatomy it is a ſmaller proceſs or protuberance of a 


bone received by another bone. 
4 


CAPIVARD. A Portugueſe name for a water- dog. 
Lemery deſeribes an animal under this name that is met 
with in Braſil, which ſtays in the water all day and at 
night goes on the land to ravage the gardens and tear up 
trees. Its body is like a hog's, and its head refembles a 
hare's. Its fleſh is good for food. 

CAPIVI BALSAMUM. Balſam capivi, called alſo 
copaiba, copaiva, capivus album: The tree which af— 
fords it is called arbor balſamifera Brafilienfis, and arbor 
| copaiba Brazilienſibus. The tree grows ſpontaneouſly in 

the woods of Braſil, St. Vincent, and other of the Britiſh 
American iſlands. Deep inciſions are made into the trunk 
of this tree, during the hotter ſummer months : one tree 
ſometimes is met with that affords five or ſix gallons of 
balfam, but the ſame tree never yields it twice. 

This balſam is at firſt limpid and colourleſs, and ſmells 
like calambour wood; as brought into Europe it is gene- 
rally yellowiſh, and ſomewhat thicker than olive oil ; hy 
iong keeping it becomes ſtill thicker, but does not dry 
In all ſtates of its conſiſtency, it continues clear and tranf 


— 


parent. To the fmell it is grateful, to the taſte bitter; 
and biting, not intenfely ſo, but durable. 8 95 


To prove its genuinenels, drop it on paper, if it ſpreads 
not, as oil, nor runs through, it is good; on the contra- 
ry, if it ſpreads or ſinks through it is adulterated. It is al- 
fo eſteemed genuine when a drop falling from the point 


of a needle into cold water, ſinks to the bottom, or is 


ſuſpended in the middle ; but if it is ſufpended at the top 

or ſpreads, it is ſpurious. If genuine it is ſaid that it - Kobe 

not give the violet fmell to the urine of thoſe who take it. 
We rarely have it genuine; the balſamum Canadenſe 


is generally fold for it. The turpentines and their pro— 
ductions, frankincenſe, and the Canada balſam, all paſs 


ſeſs nearly the ſame qualities as the balſam capivi does. 

Diſtilled with water it yields half its weight, or nearly 
ſo, of effential oil; the remaining reſin is tenaceous and 
inodorous. If it is diſtilled in a retort, without any ad- 
dition, by a fire gradually raiſed, it ſends over firſt a light 
yellow oil which ſmelts ftrongly of the juice; then a dark 
coloured oil, and after it a fine blue oil, both which are 
pungent to the tafte, having alſo an empyreumatic flavour 
but not an ungrateful one. ” 

The balſam capivi is uſed in gleets, the fluor albus, 
coughs, ulceration in the lungs and urinary paſſages ; is 
purgative in doſes of two or three drams; it is degergent, 
heating, and irritating ; but though it heats it agrees in 
heCtic fevers, Rieger ſays that it ſhould not be given in 
fevers, nor where there is an acrimony in the juices, 
When joined with the lixiv, tart, it powerfully provokes 
urine in drophes. _ | 

'Fhe uſual doſes are from x. to xl. drops. The leaſt 
1 method is to take it in a glaſs of cold water, or 
in milk. 

Divided by the white of egg, fugar, honey, or the 
powder of gum arabic, it mixes with water into an uni- 
form milky fluid. The beſt of theſe mediums is the gum, 
which ſhould be uſed in the proportion of one part to three 
parts of the balſam. It eafily mixes with diftilled oils ; 
but difficultly with expreffed ones. If a ſmall quantity of 
alkaline ſalt is added to rectified ſpirit of wine, it per- 
fectly diflolves this balſam into a fragrant liquor more a- 
greeable than the balſam alone. 

| T8 London college orders the following empyreuma- 
tic oil. | | 


Oleum Cepaiva Compoſitum. Compound Oil of Balſam Ca- 


pai va. 


Take of balſam of copaiva two pounds, of gum guai- 
acum four ounces ; diſtil them together in a retort till a 
pint is drawn off. 1 

This mixture undiſtilled is good in rheumatiſms; but 


in diſtillation the guaiacum gives little or nothing over, 


ſo that this compound differs very little from the oils ob- 
tained by diſtilling the balſam alone. See Neumann's 
, Chemical Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 

 CAPNELAUM. In Galen's works it 1s ſaid to be a 
reſin that flows ſpontaneouſly from ſome tree in Lacede- 
mon. In Cilicia it is called capnelaion, from zany 


ſmoak, and eaauvy, oil, ſmoaky oil; but in Lacedemon and 
ſome other places it is called ngw"e:purzs, the firſt Pn. 
| | us 
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Pœſius ſays it ſeems to be called capnelaion becauſe of the 
ſmoak it gives when placed near the fire. 

CAPNIAS, from xanv;, ſmoak. A jaſper of a ſmoaky 
colour. Alſo a kind of vine which bears part white and 
part black grapes. See Theophraſtus de Cauſis Plant. 
lib. v. cap. 3. 

CAN 0 N CHELIDONIUM, i. e. Fumaria bul- 
boſa. | : 
CAPNISTON. An epithet of a ſort of oil prepared of 
ſeveral kinds of ſpices and oil, by kindling the ſpices and 
ſuffumigating the oil. 

* CAPNL[TIS. Tutty. 

© CAPNOIDES, from a, fumitory, and eidog, like- 
nefs. Podded fumitory. The whole appearance of this 
plant reſembles fumitory ; but the ſtyle of the flower be- 
comes a long taper pod, which contains many round ſhin- 
ing ſeeds. Ie is of no note in medicine. Miller's Diet. 

' CAPNORCHIS. Indian bulbous rooted fumitory. 
It hath the whole appearance of fumitory. The root is 
ſometimes tuberous, ſometimes ſcaly, and at others bul- 
bous. The pods are like thoſe of the thepherd's pouch. It 
is of no medical virtue. Miller's Di. 

CAPNORCHIS AMERICANA. American bulbous 
rooted fumitory. The flowers are ſomewhat like thoſe of 
fumitory. It is not uſed in medicine. Miller's Dif, 

CAPNOS. Fumitory. | 

CAPNOS LATIFOLIA, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. 

 CAPNOS PHRAGMITES, i.e. Fumaria bulboſa. 
' CAPO. A name of the American toad. 

CAPO. A capon. The deſign of caſtrating a cock is 
to render him a fit leader for the other poultry, and alſo 
more fleſhy. 5 | | 

CAPO MOLAGO. Guinea pepper. a : 

CAPOLLIN MEXICANORUM HERNANDEZ. 
Sweet Indian cherries. The bark is reſtringent. There 


are three ſpecies, the xitoma-capollin, the helocapolin, 


and the tolacapollin. Raii Hift. 

CAPOTE. See Zicc ARA. 

CAPOTES, i. e. Cydonia exotica. C. B. | 

CAPPARIS. The caper buſh. It is a low prickly 
buſh, grows wild in Italy, Spain, and the ſouthern parts 
of France. The bark of the root is bitteriſh and acrid to 
the taſte, and is ranked among aperients and diuretics, 
The green buds of the flowers are pickled in vinegar and 
ſalt, and are uſed at the table to help the appetite. In 
Holland and Germany they ſubſtitute the buds of the flow- 
ers of the cytiſogeniſta ſcoparia vulgaris flore luteo for the 
capers, and pickle them in the ſame manner. 

CAPPARIS PORTULACZ C. B. and capparis Fo- 
bago. See FaBaGo. 

CAPRA ALPINA. The chamois or gams, called alſo 
rubicapra, rupicapra, and dorcas. It is met with on the 
Alps belonging to Switzerland: it is a ſpecies of wild 


goat, in ſhape and ſize reſembling the tame one, with 


ſhort borns, the ends of which are hooked. The ſtones 


found in their ſtomachs are called ægagropila and bezoar | 


Germanicum. 

CAPRA DOMESTICA, i. e. Caper. 
CAPRA MOSCHUS. See Moschus. 

_ CAPRA STREPSICEROS, i. e. Antilopus. 
CAPREA PLINII. See CarpREoLvus, 
CAPREOLARIS, i. e. Aqueductus. 
CAPREOLARIS, i. e. Vaſa ſpermatica, vel præpa- 

rantia. | 
CAPREOLATA. A ſpecies of black briony growing 
in Braſil. Raii Hift, | 
CAPREOLUS. In botany it is the long ſmooth pro- 
duction in plants, which is like a ſtring, and grows out 
of the ſtalk. It conſiſts of rough veſicles and bundles of 

{mall fibres, of an elegant orderly contexture, and is the 

inſtrument wich which ſome plants of weak ſtalks are fur- 

niſhed, that they may not creep on the ground, but uſe it 
to lay hold of, and fo twine themſelves about the neigh- 
bouring plants. In the ivy, the capreolus is not only aſ- 

ſiſtant to the plant in climbing, but it ſerves inſtead of a 


root, whence ſuch plants are called ſcandent. See CLa- 


VICULUS, 


 CAPREOLUS. In anatomy is the helix of the ear. 


See alſo CLAvicuLvs. 
 CAPREOLUS, 
IGG | 


In zoology is the roe-buck, which is 


— 


adult. 
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alſo called caprea Plinii, caprea, and dorcas. It is found 
in Scotland and other parts. 1 

CAPREOLUS MOSCHI. See Mosc Hus. 

CAPRICALCA. A kind of wild bird, which ſeems 
to be of the gooſe kind. Lemery takes notice of it. 

CAPRICERVA OCCIDENTALIS. The deer which 
affords the Eaſt-Indian bezoar: 5 

CAPRICERVA ORIENTALIS. The deer which 
aſſords the Weſt- Indian bezoar. 

CAPRICORNUS. Lead. 

\ * CAPKIFICUS. The wild fig-tree. See Carrce. 

CAPRIFOLIUM. Honey-ſuckle or wood-bind, alſo 
called matriſylva, periclymenum. It is a climbing ſhrub, 
common in ſhady places: for the beauty and ſweetneſs of 
its flowers it is cultivated in gardens: its medical proper- 
ties do not recommend it in practice, though ſome at- 
tribute extraordinary efficacy to it. 5 

CAPRIMULGA. A large kind of viper, which is 
not poiſonous. | | 

CAPSELLA. A name in Marcellus Empiricus for 
vipers bugloſs. | 
_ CAPSICUM.' A ſpecies of pepper. See P1PER. 

CAPSULA. A diminutive, from capſa, a little bag 
or caſe. In ſurgery it is a bag made of the broken or di- 
{tended membrana cellularis, or other membrane, formed 
by nature to encloſe ot lodge ſome extravaſated juice, or 
other matter contained in thoſe tumours called encyſted. 
Thus it is the ſame with cyſtis. 

CAPSULA, in botany, is the ſhort pod, or huſk of a 
plant, containing the ſeed. According to the number of 
cells for ſeed, the pod is called unicapſular, bicapſu- 
lar, &c. 

CAPSULZ ATRABILARLM, called alſo glandulæ 
ſupra-renales ; renes ſuccenturiati, capſulæ renales, and 
glandulz renales. 79 | 

They are glandulous bodies, lying on the upper part 
of the kidnies ; or they are two little, oblong, flat, trian- 
gular bodies, lying at the upper end and inſide of the ex- 
tremity of each kidney ; the right behind the vena cava, and 
the left behind the ſpleen and pancreas, being attached by 
veſſels to thoſe of the kidnies. When they are cut into, 
there ſeems to be a ſmall cavity, containing a deep green 
juice; and if viewed when freſh, there ſeems to be a 
white ſubſtance where the veſſels ramify, and the inner 
part is a tender ſubſtance like the liver, ſo that it readily 
breaks down. Both the external and internal parts are 
vaſcular, and one may obſerve two or three large veſſels 
in the middle, which give it the appearance of a juice as 
abovementioned. Euſtachius was the firſt who deſcribed 
theſe glands. They are larger in the fetus than in the 

Their uſe is not certainly known. 

CAPSULA COMMUNIS GLISSONII. It is a pro- 
duction of the peritoneum, including the vena porta, and 
biltary duct in the liver. It is alſo called capſulz venæ 
portæ. Gliſſon firſt deſcribed it particularly. | 

CAPSULA CORDIS, i.,e. Pericardium. | 

CAPSULA SEMINALES. The extreme parts of 

the vaſa deferentia, which have their cavities dilated in the 
manner of capſules. Their uſe is to tranſmit the ſemen _ 
from the teſtes to the veſiculæ ſeminales. 


CAPSULA VENZ PORT, i.e. Capſula com- 


munis gliſſonii. 


CAPSULARES ARTERIE. The arteries of the 
renal glands are thus called, and ariſe from the aorta, a- 
bove the arteria renalis, and give out the arteriæ adipoſæ, 
which go to the fat of the kidnies. Sometimes they come 
from the trunk of the cœliaca. The right capſular artery 
comes, moſt commonly, from the arteria renalis, of the 
ſame ſide near its origin; the left from the aorta above 
the renalis. | | 

CAPSULARE LIGAMENTUM. The capſular li- 
gament, alſo called the mucilaginous ligament, as they 
contain many glands fo ſeparate the ſynovia. Every articu- 
lating bone is furniſhed with a capſular ligament, which 
ligament is compoſed of two layers; tlie external layer is 
the ſtronger, being made by the perioſteum, the inner is 
thin and uniform. 

The uſe of the capſular ligament is, 1ſt, to connect the 
bones, which is performed by the outer lamella. a24ly, 
To confine the fynovia, which is the office of the inner layer, 


3B They 
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— 


from below the neck of the bone, to admit of a more ex- 
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They are long and large in thoſe bones rhat are deſign- 
ed for rotation, to give room for motion; and tendons 
are frequently inſerted into them, that by their action 
they may draw them outward, and prevent their being 


- 


pinched, 

They are generally of an equal thickneſs all round, in 
the enarthroſis and arthrodaa ; , — in the ginglymus they 
are thick on the ſides, and thin on the fore and hind parts, 
as there its thickneſs wou'd have been inconvenient, by 


hindering the due flexion and extenſion of the joint ; but | 


the tendons ſtrengthen the joint in that part, and partly 
compenſate for the weakneſs of the ligament. 

In complete luxations, the capſular ligament is gene- 
3; if not always ruptured. | 


e capſular ligament of the os femoris, is extended 


tenſive rotation. 
be capſular ligament of the head of the humerus pro- 
ceeds from the edge of the glenoid cavity in the ſcapula, 
and is continued over the hemiſphere of the head of the 
os humeri, and is fixed near its edges towards the muſ- 
cular ſurfaces of the great and ſmali tuberoſities, and run 
down on the neck of the bone, below the loweſt part of 
the cartilaginous hemiſphere, In all this courſe, the cap- 
ſula is cloſely fixed in the bone, except a ſmall portion, 
where it runs over the inner articular tendon of the biceps 
muſcle. 

The capſular ligament always includes the whole joint. 

CAPSULARES VEN. Theſe are branches from 
the emulgents, and go into the renal glands. e 

CAPSULATE PODS, from capſa, a cheſt, They 
are the little ſhort ſeed veſſels of plants. Miller's Dit. | 

CAPSULATED. That is, incloſed in any thing, as 
a walnut is in its huſk. Miller's Diet. 

CAPULUM, from xauale, to bend. A contortion of | 
the eye-lids,. or other parts. | 

CAPUR. Camphor. 

CAPUS. A capon. | 1 

CAPUT. The head. The parts in the lower cavi- 


ties are the ſeat of the vital faculty, and the head is the 


ſeat of the animal faculty; it being the ſeat from whence 
all ſenſation is derived. 


Beſides the external integuments of the head. there is 


an aponeurotic expanſion which covers it like a cap. lt is 
alſo ſpread round the neck, and on the ſhovlders, like a 
riding-hood, for which reaſon Winſſow calls it coif, and 
calls the ſuperior portion of it, the aponeurotic cap. It is 
very ſtrong, and appears to be made of two ſtrata of fibres 
croſſing each other; as it ſpreads to the neck, it becomes 
thinner, and is loſt inſenſibly on the clavicles. It ſends 
out a production on each ſide from above downward, and 
from without inward, which having paſſed over the ſupe- 
rior extremity of the muſculus maſtoideus, it runs be- 
hind that muſcle toward the tranſverſe apophyſes of the 
vertebræ of the neck, where it communicates with the li- 
gamenta intertranſverfalia. See PERICRANIUM. 


The head comprehends the cranium and the face the 


cranium is diſtinguiſhed into the upper and the lower 
parts. The baſis of the ſkull (i. e. its lower part) exter- 
nally is very uneven, internally it is divided into threc 


pairs of cavities, and one azygous cavity. The firſt pay | 


are above the orbit, in which the anterior lobes of the ce- 
rebrum are placed ; and the next pair contains the mid- 
dle lobes; the poſterior pair are placed behind the fora. 
men magnum occipitalis, where the poſterior lobes of the 
cerebellum are lodged. The azygous cavity is ſituated 
upon that part of the ſphenoid- bone, called the ephippium, 
or ſella turcica, where the glandula pituitaria lies. 

The bones of the upper part of the cranium are nearly 
of the ſame thickneſs. Where the bone 1s thick there is a 


larger ſpace occupied by the meditullium ; where they are | 


very thin, there is no meditullium: whence in the latter 
caſe the cranium is diaphaneous, in the former opake. 
The cranium is laterally depreſſed, which ſerves to en- 


large the ſphere of viſion, and to encreaſe the ſtrength of | 


the ſkull on its fore and hind parts, by making them more 
convex, which is a neceſſary contrivance to prevent inj u- 


ries by falls, we. generally pitching on theſe parts, ſeldom | 
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the head, is to have a ſkull, the bones of which are art- 
fully ſeparated, and another, in which they are connect- 
ed in their proper articulations.” | 
| The nerves from the fifth pair, and the hard Portion of 
the ſeventh, are diſtributed through the external parts o 
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the head. 

Through the ſmall foraqmina. of the os ethmoides, the 
filaments of the firſt pair of nerves paſs to the noſe, and 
are called olfactory nerves. „ 

In the os ſphenoides is the ſoramen opticum, through 
which the ſecond pair of nerves, called the optic, pals. 
This hole, which is ſeated below the anterior clinoid pro- 
cels, likewiſe admits the branch of the carotid artery that 
goes to the eye. „ „ 

he foramen lacerum ſuperius lies between the tranſ- 


7 


verſe ſpinous, and orbiter proceſſes of the os ſphenoides : 


through this hole the three pair of nerves, called motores 


oculi; the fourth pair, or pathetic; the ficſt branch of the 


filth pair; the whole fixth pait, except one reſſected 
branch; and an artery from the internal carotids, paſs to 
the orbit. 1 3 N 

Behind the laſt mentioned hole, in the ſame bone, is the 
foramen rotundum, through which the ſecond branch of 
the fiſth pair of nerves, called the ſuperior maxillary nerves 
paſs to the bottom of the orbit. . | 

Between the pars petroſa of the os temporis, and the 
proceſs of the os ſphenoides, is an oblong lit, through 
which the carotid artery paſſes, running inwards and up- 
wards to the fella turcica, and fo to the clinoid proceſſes, 
where it paſſes through the dura mater. 

The portio mollis of the ſeventh pair of nerves, called 
the auditory nerve, is diſtributed to the meatus auditorius 
internus; the portio dura comes out by the aqueduct. 

The eighth pair of nerves, called the par vagum, paſs 
out by that common hole, between the temporal and oc- 
cipital bones; where likewiſe the internal jugular vein, 
(which is a continuation of the tranſverſe ſinus) goes out 
of the cranium. | „ 

The ninth pair of nerves paſs through the holes of the 
occiput above the condyls. HED 

1 he tenth pair of nerves paſs through the foramen mag- 
num, where likewiſe the vertebral arteries enter. | 

The external eminences are, the two maſtoid proceſſes, 
the two {tyloid proceſſes, the two condyloide proceſſes, 
the two pterygoid, the two arches called zygomata, the 
external ſpine of the occiput, the condyloide and coronoide 
apophyſes of the lower jaw. | | 

The prineipal uſes of the bones of the head are, to con- 
tain the brain, to be the ſeat of the organs of ſenſation, to 
ſerve for maſtication, reſpiration, and the formation of the 
voice. 1 - 

Lancift's tables of the bones of the head are good ones. 

See Winſlow's Anatomy, or Monro's Oſteology. - 

CAPUT, in botany, is the head of a plant. See Ca- 
PITA. | | 

CAPUT. See PRocEssUs. 

CAPUT CONCUTIENS. This muſcle is the firſt 
of the intertranſverſales colli, to which ſome have given 
this name. | 5 

CAPUT GALLINACEUM, i. e. Onobrychis. 

CAPUT MONACHI, i. e. Taraxacum. 

CAPUT MORTUUM. A dead head. In chymiſ: 
try it imports the dry fæces left in a veſſel after the moiſ- 
ture hath been diſtilled from it. It is alſo called terra 
damnata, and terra mortua. 


CAPUT OBSTIPIUM, fo Tulpius calls the wry- 


neck. See CERVIX. 


CAPUT-PURGIA. A barbarous word uſed by ſome 
to ſignify ſuch external remedies as purge the head. 
"Theſe are either errhines or maſticatories. 

CAPUT VITULI, i. e. Antirrhinum. | 

CAPUPEBA BRASILIENSIBUS. A fort of graſs 
growing in Braſil, two or three feet high, with reddiſh 
ſtalks. Rai Hiſt. | 

CARA BRASILIENSIBUS. A ſpecies of convol- 
vulus, Ray mentions three kinds of it. | 
CARAB, a pod. | 
CARABACCIUM LIGNUM. The wood taſtes like 


on the ſides. dee FAC1Es and CRANIUM, | 
The beſt way of forming a perfect idea of the bones of 


| cloves, but very mild, and quite grateful, of a cinnamon 
'@plour. It is brought from India, but not much known in 
5 | practice. 


practice. Baglivi ſays, it corrects acrimony, and a ſcor- 
utic diſſolution of the lymph. | 
CAR ABE, i. e. Succinum, 
CARABE FUNERUM, i. e. Bitumen. 
CARABE, .[ TRoCHISC1] 1. e. Pulv. e ſuccino comp. 
CARABUS. This word is variouſly underſtood, with 
ſome it ſignifies an inſect of the beetle kind; with others, 
the cray-fiſh ; and ſometimes it is uſed for the locuſta ma- 


"Tx RACALLA. The name of a ſpecies of American 


phaſeolus. ; | . 

CARACOSMOS. A name of the four mare's milk 
which the Tartars ſo much admire. 

CARAGNA, See CARANNA. 

CARAGUATA. The common aloe of Braſil. Some 
ſpecies of it grows among the rocks ; one ſpecies of it at- 
fords better cioth than flax does. If the root, or freſh 
leaves are bruiſed, and thrown on the ſurface of the water, 
fiſhes are fo infatuated by it, as to be eaſily taken by the 
hand. There are ſeveral ſpecies, as the carag. guacu, ca- 
rag. acanga, &c. Ran Hiſt, 

CARAINAMBI. A ſpecies of cara. 

CARAMBOLAS. This tree bears fruit three times 
in a year. It grows in the Eaſt Indies. To its different 
parts are attributed as many medical virtues. Nai Hift. 

CARAMBU. A ſpecies of lyſimachia growing in 
Mal aba. 

CARANaIBA. A ſpecies of palm or date tree. 

Ca RANDAS. A ſhrub growing in the Indies, with 
leaves like the arbutus; its fruit is blackiſh, and ſhaped 
like an apple. Rar Hijt. ” 

CARANNA, alfo called Caragna. It is a concrete 
reſinous juice brought from New Spain, and other parts 
of America, in little maſſes, rolled up in the leaves of 
flags outwardly of a dark brown colour, inwardly brown, 
with a caſt of red, variegated with irregular white ſtreaks, 
ſomewhat ſoft and tenacious as it firſt comes over, but in 
length of time growing dry and friable. "The whiter the 
gum, the better it is, eſpecially if of the conſiſtence of a 
plaiſter. Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe of Tacamahaca, 
but mare efficacious. It hath an agreeable ſmell, with a 
bitter and ſlightly pungent tafte. Rectiſied ſpirit diſſolves 
three-fourths of it, and water diſſolves. all the reſt, except 
the impurities. By diſtillation it affords much effential 
oil, of an orange colour. It is fragrant, and, to the taſte, 
moderately pungent. If the ſpirituous tincture is inſpiſ- 
ſated, it yields a tenacious reſin, and an oily matter, 
which ſeparates and floats on the ſurface; it is conſidera- 
bly aromatic, and moderately bitter. Etmuller fays, that 
this gum is uſeful againſt pains in the ſtomach, and in the 
joints, if ſpread plaiiter-wiſe, and applied thereto, See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 

CARA NOsl, i. e. Vitex. Alſo an Indian ſhrub 
called negundo. 

CARANTIA. See SiLIQUA DuLci1s. 

CARAPATINA, 1. e. Bufonitis. 

CARARU BRASILIENSIBUS. 
which grows in Braſil. Raiz Hiſt. | | 

CARA-SCHULLI. An Indian ſhrub like the caper- 
buſh. A decoCtion of the root provokes urine. Rai: 
Eura A weight called a carat or karat; gold, 
filver, and all plate, is weighed by carats. The pound 
weight is divided into twenty-four parts called carats ; 
and the ounce is divided into twenty-four parts, which are 
alſo called carats. 

CARAUCIA, i. e. Caraburea. 

CARAVATA, i. e. Cacao. | 5 

CARBASUS. Scribonius Largus uſes this word to 
ſignify the thin linen, or ſoft threads, on which the ſur- 
geons ſpread their ointments, &c. _ | 

CARBO. A coal. The charcoal is generally under- 
ſtood by this word, when foflilis is not joined with it. 

CARBO FOSSILIS. Pit-coal, or Scotch coal. Hoff- 
man ſays, that when it is analyſed by diſtilling in a retort, 
over an open fire, it firſt yields a phlegm, then an acrid 
ſulphureous ſpirit, then a ſubtil oil, then a groſſer oil, 


* 


A ſpecies of blite 


which falls to the bottom of the receiver, then by a briſker | 


Bre, an acidulated falt like that of amber; in the retort 
there is left a black earth that is light, and which, on the 


— 
- 
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application of fire, emits neither flame nor ſmoke, The 
gow empyreumatic oil contains a quantity of mineral 
ſulphur : thus coal, as all bitumens are, is an oleous ſul- 


| phureous acid, with fine alcaline parts. 


Theſe coals are only uſed for the advantage of their 
heat, by burning them in ſtoves ; but for ſome purpoſes 


is, they are charred, or reduced to coaks : this is effected 


| by a method ſimilar to that of making charcoal of wood; 


by this operation they are deprived of their phlegm, their 


acid liquor, and much of their fluid oil. 


Charcoal, or veyetable coal; that is the coal into which 


| wood is converted by the following proceſs : 


Pieces of wood are ſo diſpoſed as to form a pile, gene- 
rally conical. this pile is covered with turf, to prevent the 
too free draught of air, by which the wood would be re- 
duced to aſhes, and not to coal. The pile is then kindled, 
and the fire continued, till the watery and the more vola- 
tile parts of the wood are diſſipated, that is, till no more 
ſmoke ariſes, at which time the wood is thoroughly red 
hot. The external air is then to be totally excluded by 
covering the pile with earth, and thus the fire is extin- 
guiſhed, | | | 

In chemiſtry, by the word coal is underſtood any ſub- 
ſtance containing oil, which hath been expoſed to fire in a 
cloſe veſſel, ſo that all its volatile principles are expelled, 


ſand that it can ſuſtain a red heat without further decompo- 


ſition. This coal is an unalterable compound, in every 
inſtance except of burning in open air, and of communi- 
catihg its phlogiſton to other bodies. There is ſome dif- 
ference in the different coals obtained from various ſub- 
ſtances, but they all conſiſt of an earth, which is not per- 


fectly refractory, of a ſaline matter, which is fuſible, and 


aſſiſts the fuſion of other ſubſtances, and of phlogiſton. 
The vapours that ariſe from both foſſil and vegetable coals, 
are extremely pernicious, producing a ſpecies of apoplexy 
in thoſe perſons who are expoſed to them. They produce 
at firſt a ſenſe of uneaſineſs, then a chillineſs, fickiſh- 
neſs, and kind of head-ach, which uſher in a loſs of ſenſe, 
a fixedneſs of the eyes, a rigidity of the whole body, a 
ghaſtly countenance, a ſmall frequent and irregular pulſe, © 
feveriſhneſs, &c. 3 1 ; 
In this caſe the noxious vapours act on the brain and 
nerves, and not, as hath been generally ſaid, on the 
lungs ; theſe vapours, and thoſe from fermenting vegeta- 
bles, purifying animal ſubſtances, or from caverns, ope- 
rate in the ſame manner; and as accumulated and con- 
fined their effect is more or leſs inſlantaneous. They at- 
tack the vital principle, and extinguiſh it if they are co- 
pious; and a leſſer quantity produces the ſymptoms of a 
debility in tie nervous ſyſtem. To prevent ſuffering from 
this cauſe, avoid cloſe rooms where theſe ſubſtances are 
burning, and never enter their repoſitories but when a 
candle will continue to burn there. In order tothe cure, 
Expoſe the patient to the open air; if the patient can 
ſwallow give him acidulated liquors ; if he is inſenſible 
throw cold water on his face ; ſtrong vinegar may be rub- 
bed about his noſtrils, and held under them ; blood may 
be taken from the arm; as ſoon as poſſible make him 
ſwallow cold water, with vinegar in it; {ſtimulating clyſ- 
ters are uſeful: to remove the ſpaſms, the anodyne mi- 
neral liquor of Hoffman, with ſmall doſes of opium, will 
be proper. If theſe fail, let a ſtrong healthy perſon breathe 
forcibly into the mouth of the patient, ſo as to diſtend his 
lungs. | | 
dee the Chemical Dictionary, Newmann's Chemical 
Works, Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic, and 
Percival's Eſſays, Med. and Exp. vol. ii. | 
CARBO. Sce ZIBETA OCCIDENTALIsS. | 
CARBOS. Cannal coal. See AMPELITEs. 
CARBUNCULUS The ſtone called a carbuncle, 
from carbo, a burning coal, its colour reſembling it. It 
is alſo called carbunculus rubinus, rubinus verus, and 
the ruby. | 
It is a glittering diaphanous gem, of a fiery red colour, 
and proof againſt the file. The moſt beautiful are from 
the iſle of Ceylon. See GRAN ATus. GER Pateas 
CARBUNCULUS. A carbuncle. Paulus Ægineta 
fays it is a cruſty ulcer, beginning for the moſt part with 


a puſtule like a burn, and ſometimes without it; at firſt 
| 1 the 


they undergo a procels previous to their being uſed, that 
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the patient ſcratches the part, whence ariſes one or more 


puſtules, ſmall as a grain of millet, which breaking be- 


comes a cruſty ulcer, as if it was produced by an actual 
cautery ; the cruſt is rather of an aſh colour or blackiſh, H. 
it adheres, and is fixed on its baſe to the part, and ſpreads 


by its phagzdenie property; the fleſh all around is in- 
flamed and black, and ſhines like bitumen. Heiſter ſays, 


a carbuncle is an inflammation, which, in peſtilential | 


times, riſes with ſuch veſicles as are the uſual effects of 
a burn; this inflammation, for the moſt part, ſuddenly 
degenerates into a ſphacelus, and corrupts the ſubjacent 
parts to the very. bones, rendering them as black as a coal; 
and this ſeems to be the reaſon why the Latins call them 
carbunculi, and the Greeks anthraces. Carbuncles ge- 
nerally break out ſuddenly and unexpectedly, in an hour 
or two at the moſt, and are attended with pain and heat. 
As ſoon as it is opened, it diſcharges a livid fanies, or 
ſometimes limpid water. It is black within, which is a 
ſign that the ſphacelus hath ſeized the ſubjacentfleſh, and 
is making its progreſs. In thoſe that recover, i ſeparation 
is made hetwixt the ſound and the diſordered fleſh, by 
means of a ſuppuration. There is no part ef the body 
but what may be the ſcat of them ; and they are generally 
attended with buboes. The proximate cauſe is the in- 
flammation from the peſtilential contagion. Danger is 


great when the colour is livid; the milder ſort are firſt red 


and then yellow. When they are ſeated on the face, neck, 
breaſt, and arm-pits, they are generally fatal. 

Heiſter alſo obſerves, that the cure by internal medi- 
cines will be beſt effected by ſuch medicines as free the 
habit from the peſtilential diſeaſe which cavſes theſe ul- 
cers. Heiſter's Surgery. | 4 

As to the external means, the edges of the carbuncles 
are to be dreſſed with a warm digeſtive ointment, and 


the cataplaſm of cummin may be laid. over it. If it ap- 


pears gangrenous, ſcarify and waſh it with the ſp. vini C. 
or ol. tereb. and treat it as any other mortification. 

Van Swieten deſcribes another ſort of carbuncle in his 
Comment on Boerhaave's Aph. and ſays, it is an ulcer, 
which, when after a violent and commonly very painful 
inflammation, there happens a rupture of the ſkin in ſe- 
veral places, and fragments of the corrupted paniculus 


adipoſus are diſcharged at its orifices. 


 CARCAPULI FRUCTU MALO AUREO AMU- 
LO CODDAMPULLI. The Indian yellow orange of 
Malabar. | 

It is a tall large tree, with yellow flowers, and large 
round fruit, that 1s ribbed and whitiſh when ripe, of an 
agrecable acid and ſweetiſh taſte, and with ſeeds of an 
azure blue colour. This fruit recovers loſt appetite, and 


is reſtringent. It is alſo called ghoraka. 


CARCAPULI LINSCHOTANI. This differs from 


the above in its flower and fruit. The fruit of this ſpecies | 


is ſweet, round, and of the ſize of a cherry. It is alſo 
called kanna ghoraka. They both afford the gumboge, 
but this latter the beſt. But this is not the common gum- 
boge which is from a plant of the eſſula Indica kind. See 
GAMBOOGIA. | | 
CARCAROS. A ſort of fever. See QUERQUERA, 
CARCAS. The Barbadoes nut tree. See CaTAPu- 


TIA. | | | 7 
CARCAX. A ſpecies of poppy, with a very large 
head. | 
CARCER. Parecelſus means by it a remedy proper 
for reſtraining the diforder by motions of body and 
mind, as in curing the chorea ſancti viti. 


CARCHARIAS, from AN, ſharp. The ſhark 


is thus called becauſe of its ſharp teeth. See Carts. 


CARCHEDONIAS, i. e. Chalcedonius. 
CARCHEDONICUS. See GRAN ATrus. 
CARCEDONIUS. See CHALcEDONIUS., 
CARCHESIUS. The name of ſome bandages noticed 
by Galen, and deſcribed by Oribaſius. 
CARCHICHEC TURCARUM. The blue prim- 
roſe carchichec, ſignifies in the Turkiſh language ſnow- 
lower, and this flower is fo called becauſe it raiſes itſelf 
above the ſnow in winter. it is of various colours, ſome 
are blue, others white, purple, carnation, &c. Rai. 


Hiſt. | | 
/ RCHICHEC POLYANTHUS. A primroſe of 
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Conſtantinople, which bears upon one ſtem a multitude 
of flowers, diffuſed in the manner of an umbrella, leſs 
than the preceding, but as various in its colours. Rai; 


It, » 
CARCINETHRON. A name in Oribaſius for the 
common knot-graſs. | 
CARCINODES. A tumour reſembling a cancer. 
CARCINODES CHOIRADES, Strumous ſwellings 
of a malignant quality, painful to the touch, and exaſpe- 


rated by medicines. 


CARCINOMA, & Carcinos. See CANCER. 


CARDAMANTICA. A ſpecies of ſciatica creſſes. 
See LEPIDIUM. | 


CARDAMANTICE, i. e.  Cardamine. | 

CARDAMELEUM. The name of a medicine men- 
tioned by Galen. 

CARDAMINDUM. Indian creſſes. See NasTuR- 
TIUM. 

CARDAMINE, alſo called naſturtium pratenſe, 


flos cuculi, iberis, herba veteribus ignota, meadow- 


creſſes, ladies- ſmock, and cuckow- flower. 


This plant grows about a foot high, its lower leaves 
are pinnated; each leaf conſiſts of four or five pair of 
ſmall, roundiſh pinnæ, not always ſet directly oppo- 
ſite, having one ſingle, that at the end larger than the 
reſt; the falk is ſmooth and round, bearing leaves 
which are leſs, and have narrower pinnæ. The flowers 
grow ſeveral together at the top, each conſiſting of 
four roundiſh leaves of a white colour, or, in ſome 
plants, having a daſh of purple, with, darker veins 
running through them. The ſeeds are ſmall and red- 
diſh, growing in long ſlender pods. The root is 
ſmall and fibrous. It grows in meadows, and flowers 
in April. Re 

Dr. Baker confirms its ancient character of being 
anti-ſpaſmodic and antiepileptic, ſee Lond. Med. Tranf. 


vol. i. p. 442, &c. where he relates the caſe of a ſpaſmo- 


dic aſthma, that reſiſted all other means, being cured 
by taking the flowers of this plant, at firſt 9 i. twice 
a-day, by which relief was had; and afterwards 3 ſs. 
twice a-day, by which the cure was perfected. The 
chorea ſancti viti was cured by 3 1s. twice a-day. The 
caſe was obſtinate while other means were uſed, but 
ſoon gave way to theſe flowers. 'To theſe he adds a 


caſe in which the palſy, a difficulty of ſwallowing, and 


convulſions were complicated; and though theſe diſ- 
orders had been of long ſtanding, relicf was obtained 


| by z 1s. of theſe flowers taken twice a-day. He fur- 


ther obſerves, that theſe flowers improve the appetite, 
that 3 i. hath ſucceeded as an antiſpaſmodic, where 
opium, camphor, and valerian failed; and that they 
have been given to 7 iſs. three times a-day. 

Linnzus obſerves, that theſe flowers are pungent to 
the taſte. Dioſcorides ſays, they are warm and diu- 
retic. Galen ſays, they reſemble water creſſes in 
taſte and virtues. Dale ſays, they are anti-ſpaſmodic. 
Dr. T. Robinſon tells us, that they are powerfully anti- 
epileptic. | 12 i: 

CARDAMINE. Water creſſes. See NAS TUR- 
IU. 

CARDAMINE. See Sor ATA. 9 5 

CARD AMINE PUGILLA SAXATILIS MON- 
TANA. A ſpecies of naſturtium. | 

CARDAMOMUM. The common or leſſer car- 
damoms, called alſo elettari, cardam. minus, and 
cardam. ſimpliciter. 

Cardamoms are a dried pod, with ſeeds, brought 
from Malabar in the Eaſt Indies; the beſt comes from 
Comagene, Armenia, and the Boſphorus. They grow 
alſo in Arabia, Theſe pods are divided internally in- 
to three cells, in each of which are two rows of trian- 
gular ſeeds, of a browniſh colour on the outſide, and 
white within. The plant grows in the form of our 
reeds. 7 

Sem. cardam. min. The leſſer cardamoms have 
ſhort triangular huſks, ſcarce half an inch long. The 
leeds freed from their huſks are a grateful aromatic, 
warm, but not fiery, and not ſubject, like the peppers, 
to create immoderate heat. The huſks ſhould on! 
be ſeparated. at the time of uſe, for the ſeeds loſe _ 

5 0 


6 their flavour if taken out thereof. They give out | decoftion. But an infuſion of the tops before it flowers, 
— geo pri to ſpirit, and nearly ſo to — In lis the beſt preparation. See Dale, Millers Bot. Off: 
- diillation wich water 2 large quantity of eſſential oil | Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 5 
riſes; it is pungent to the taſte, and ſmelling ſtrong of CARDIACA. In Pharmacy it figtufies cordial, 
ſeeds ; 8 remaining decoction is bitter and muci- and is alſo named cordialia, analeptica, confortantia, 
—— but void of the flavour and warmth of the | confortativa, refectiva, and reſumptiva. LG 
ds. A ſpirituous tincture, when evaporated, leaves | The word cordial is of a large extent. Things of 
© virtue of the ſeeds almoſt all in the extract, which 


very oppoſite natures may prove cordials, by ee | 1 
is more grateful than the ſeeds themſelves. All the | the ſame ſymptoms when oppoſite cauſes produc | 


irituous Preparations are more agreeable than the | them. To underſtand their operation on the body, 
atery. The college of London directs the following | it is neceſſary to conſider, that a languor or faintneſs 
1 ter and tincture. muſt be the conſequence either of what oppreſſes, or 
1 5 on 8 55 the vital powers; that 2 55 re- 
bong damomi. Mater of Cardamom Seeds, | tards the progreſs of the vital principle in our frame, or 
denn HOI Ea 1 is an ;tipacinEne to its inflitnce, ed the ſame 
Take of the leſſer cardamom feeds huſked, four | ſenſation as a diminution of it does. In both theſe 
gunces ; of proof ſpirit, a gallon; of water as much as | cafes, medicines of . natures produce the ſame 
Ru ſufficient to prevent burning; diſtil off a gallon. effect, that is, they a force to the fibres: thus under 
8 A glaſs of this, drank after eating flatulent food, is | an oppreſſion of ſpirits from heat, when no extraordi- 
uſeful, to take off the nauſea and rufus which uſually | nary action, or indiſpoſition of body, hath exhauſted 


ſucceed. them, a glaſs of cold water is a cordial, for it ſtimu- F 
| 8 | | _ | lates the fibres, and rouſes them to their wonted ac- 
Tinfura Cardamomi. Tindture of Cardamoms. tion; and when from violent exerciſe, or a tedious 


3 | _-] diſeaſe, a perſon faints, warm medicines, or aromatic 
Take of the leſſer cardamom ſeeds freed from their | and ſpirituous * are alſo cordial, by producing 


8, half a pound; of proof ſpirit, a quart; digeſt | in us the ſame effect. But in general by cordials 18 

| ue meth heat, 3 ſtrain off the ſpirit. This tincture ] underſtood, thoſe preparations, whoſe warm and ac- 
ꝑoſſeſſeth all the virtues of the feeds; and among all | tive parts immediately, on being received into the ſto- 
the aromatics there are none that anſwer ſo well, in] mach, produce a chearfulneſs in us, with increaſed 


genera), as this tincture, for rendering mineral waters, | ſtrength. Valcarengus ſays, that a cordial is whats 
and other ſaline liquors, eaſy and agreeable in the ever deſtroys, or at leaſt blunts the force of the mor- 
ſtomach. | 


| bifie cauſe, reſtores the Joſt tone of the ſolids, and 
CARDAM. MAJUS. The greater cardamoms. | gives due motion to the fluids, and by that means pro- 
Their pods are about an inch long, triangular, and] cures a juſt equilibrium, which is the only, and laſt- 
with two rows of ſeeds in each. The buſks are tough, | ing principle, of all the motions in our body. It 
and thicker than thoſe of the leſſer kind, They grow | ſhould be obſerved, that weakneſs ariſes from a re- 
in Java and the Eaſt Indies. They are not in ule, be- 


dundance, as well as a deficience, in the conſtituents of 
ing much weaker (though of the ſame nature) chan the | health: whence from this definition of cordials, e. 
„ ate. | ſite means aſſume the ſame character, for thus they 


CARDAM. MEDIUM. Theſe grow in pods of] both are cordials, by oppoſing the cauſe of languor. 
a, round figure; but being ſo much weaker than the CARDIACA ARTER 


; IA, i. e. Coronaria cordis 

leſſer ſpecies, are not in uſe. arteria. : | 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chym. Works. | CARDIACUS MORBUS. So the ancients called 
Miller's Bot. Off. Dale. the nervous fever. 


CARDAMOMUM PIPERATUM: Se PARA-[ CARDIACA PASSIO. It is a diſorder chat is 
nus, GRAN-A. | frequently mentioned by the ancients ; but by the mo- 
CARDAMOMUM SIBERIENSE, i. e. Indian, | derns, it is moſtly treated of under the name of ſyn- 
orzitgllated.aniſe. = cope : and, indeed, from the deſcription which the 
CARDEGI INDT, 3. e. Indian leaf. See Fo- | ancients give of a cardiac paſſion, it may well be re- 
L IU. | | f ferred to that article. The name cardiaca. paſſio is 
CARDIA. So the Grecks:call the heart; but now | from the part ſuppoſed to be affected. Calius Aure- 
the,word:is, generally uſed for the left orifice of the | lianus ſays, © that this diſorder, according to ſome, 
Kowach. Sometimes it means the pith of a tree. The derived its name from the part affected, for they ima- 
ancients called a ſyncope alſo by this name, when 1t | gine that the heart is the principal ſeat of it.“ Sora- 
way, cauſed by anger. | | nus declines the giving a definition, and ſays, that 
— GARDIACA: Motherwort. It is alſo called a- there is no perceptible ſign of any tumour about the 
alma gallis, marrubium, and cardiaea lycopus heart,” (which ſome ſuppoſe) and he aſſerts, „that 
Nelli. 8 . | it is a quick and inſtantaneous ſolution, or relaxation.“ 
It is called;cardiaca, becauſe it relieves in faintings | Hippoctates mentions this diſorder in his firſt and ſe- 
amd, diſorders of the ſtomach, particularly in children, | cond book of Epidemics. Erafiſtratus alſo ſpeaks. of it 
and in hypochondriacs. It is a large plant, with | in his books concerning the belly. Artimedorus Si- 
ſquare branched ſtalks, the leaves ſet in pairs on ms denſis ſays, it is a tumour about the heart; but by the 
podicles at the joints, and-the flowers in cluſters round | account which Cœlius Aurelianus gives of it in his A- 
the upper joints. The leaf is dark coloured; cut deep | cut, Morb. lib. ii. he ſeems to deſcribe the ſyncope very 
into three ſharp pointed, indented ſegments,” of which | clearly and accurately, 4 
the middle one is the longeſt, and the two lateral ones] CARDIALGIA. The heart - burn, from xapdia, 
commonly again deeply cut. The flower is purpliſh, | the heart, or rather the left orifice of the ſtomach, 
labiated, with the upper lip long and arched, the | and axytw, to be pained ; ſo more properly, pain or 
layer. ſhort, and cut into three ſections. It is bien- | uneaſineſs about the upper orifice of the ſtomach. It 
nialy grows waſte in wild grounds, and flowers in is the ſame as cardiogmos. | «#1 
July ; This diforder is called ſoda, heart-burn, or ſpuri- 
| It bath been famed in diſorders of the ſtomach, pro- | ous cardialgia; and pain in the ſtomach, or the true 
ceeding from thick phlegm. It looſens the belly, | cardialgia; In the pain is 
prgmetes e e urine, alſo the uterine pur- | 
gationss Its ſenſible qualities are ſuch as giye us to Big, or remarkable inquietude. In the true, there is 
expect cheſe effects fromũt. The leaves and tops have pain in the ſtomach, or 'about its orifices," but gene- 
a, knang,: and rather diſagreeable ſmell, a bitter taſte. rally felt about the part called the pit of the ſtomach ; 
Byikeeping, or by boiling, the diſagreeable ſmell is | it is attended with great anxiety, difficulty of breath- - 
diſſipated, An extract of a pungent, bitter, ſubſa- ing, want of ſtrength, inquietude, reaching to vomit, 
line quality, is obtained by evaporating the watery | coldneſs, and trembling of the extremities. Some- 
17 


| 3 times 


| purious kind the pain is not ſo 
reat, nor does the ſtrength fail, nor is there any toſ- 


ſpaſms. Dr. Hunter thinks this diſorder is 
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times the uneaſy ſenſation extends the whole length of 
the celophagus, with a preſſure or conſtriction, and 
uſually attacks by fits. 

Some ſay that the upper orifice is the {eat of this diſ- 
order, others that it is in the lower; and this latter 
is very probable, for the uneaſineſs is generally per- 


ceived in the ſcrobiculum cordis, where the lower ori- 


fice of the ſtomach is placed; the reſt of the ſtomach 
may be affected from the pain in its orifice, In thoſe 
who have died of this diforder, on diſſection, the right 
orifice only hath appeared to be in an unnatural ſtate. 

Thoſe whoſe ſtomachs abound with acid, or with 
bilious diſorders, are the moſt ſubject to theſe com- 
plaints. 

The cauſes are various, as flatus, acid, and other 
acrimonious humours in the ſtomach, or a loſs of its 
mucus, ſpicy and pungent aliment, worms, a tranſi- 
tion of rheumatic, or of gouty, &c. humours to the 
ſtomach, or an ulcer in any part of it; fat aliment, 
eſpecially if cold imall liquors are drank too ſoon after 
eating it; bilious matter, which is known by bitter and 
nauſeous eructations, as well as by a yellow gr greeniſh 


diſcharge by vomiting ; congeſtions of blood about 
the region of the ſtomach from a plethora, or from 

generally 
cauſed by fumes arifing from acrid humours, rather 
than from the humors themſelves : his reaſon is, be- 
cauſe if the patient puts himſelf into a poſture to pre- 
vent the fumes rifing to the part aſſected, immediate 


relief is generally found. A ſpaſm in the orifices of 


the ſtomach, by which the vapours are impeded in 


their paſſage from this viſcus, and by the heat of the 
part narifying, produce 'a diſtenſion, anxiety, &c. 
anger, particularly after meals; corroſive poiſons ; 


ſtones in the gall ducts, or in the ureters; by ſympa- | 


thy produce this diſeaſe in the ſtomach, | 
"Thoſe who labour under this complaint, have an 
uneaſy ſentation in the ſtomach, anxiety, heat which 
extends ſometimes up the œſophagus, oppreſſion, faint- 
neſs, inclination to vomit, a diſcharge of clear lymph 
from the ſtomach, the mind ſeems diſturbed, there 1s 
a difficulty of breathing, loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of 
the extremities, frequent eruQations, which, while 
diſcharging, alleyiate the pain, head - ach, vertigo, 
trembling, a weak pulſe that is intermitting and un- 
equal, the face is pale, yellow, or livid, &c. More 
or leſs of theſe ſymptoms are the attendants of the 
cardialgia, which approaches generally with yawning 
and liſtleſsnefs, and at its height the extremities are 


cold. It does not quit the patient till heat returns in- 


to the feet, and it often totally vaniſhes with a copi- 


ous perſpiration. 


The cardialgia muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that op- 
preſſion and uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, which is only 
the effect of overcharging it with food, the colic, and a 
ſwooning. | 3 

If this diſorder ſucceeds a fever, with petechial or 
purple ſpots, it is generally a fatal fign ; following a 
ceſſation of pain'in gouty limbs, manifeſts the turn of 
the diforder inwards, which is dangerous. If it ſuc- 
ceeds foul exulcerations in the ſkin, there 1s much 


danger. Coming on upon a ſudden check of a dyſen- 


2 it is a bad ſign; but except it is attended with 


inflammation, or the conſequent of ſome other diſeaſe, 
it is rarely dangerous. | . | 
In order to the cure, it ſhould be conſidered, whether 
or no the diſorder is ſymptomarical ; if it is ſymp- 
tomatical, regard muft chiefly be had to the pri- 
mary diſorder; if it is an original complaint, its va- 
rious cauſes muſt be adverted to, that the remedies 
may be adapted to the particular one in the preſent caſe. 
The diet ſhould be light, generally of the animal kind; 
what is drank ſhould not be apt to ferment; brandy and 
water, or water in which toaſted bread is ſteeped, will ge- 
nerally agree, or camomile tea, which ſooths the ſpaſmo- 
dic motions of the ſtomach. Lime water, the mineral al- 
kaline waters, and diftilled water, are proper for common 


drink. 


If acid juices in the primæ viz are the cauſe, abſorbents 


and mild alkalines will be the remedies, and of theſe the 


n 
—— — 
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julepum e Creta, magneſia alb. with ſmall doſes of the 
ſal. alk. mineral. are elegant and efficacious. wo ) 

If with acidity, the digeſtion isweak; beſides the mag- 
neſia at proper intervals, bitter infuſions mixed with mild 
aromatics will be proper. Noh | l 

Acrimony of any kind is relieved for the preſent by 
cold water, in which gum arabic is diſſolved. If the acri- 
mony is of the acid kind it produces a gnawing darting 
pain; if of the alkaline, a burning pain. | 

When an alkaline acrimony, or an acrid hot bile, 
thrown into commotions by an exceſs of anger, is the 
cauſe, the faulty matter ſhould firſt be evacuated by ſtool; 
nitre in ſmall doſes, frequently repeated, will be neceſſa- 
ry; a draught of cold water may now and then be given, 
and ſtupes, wrung out of a warm fomentation, may 
be applied to the ſtomach, until a general perſpiration 
comes on; this will be uſeful when a cardialgia aecompa- 
nies a cholera morbus ; when this diſorder from this cauſe 
follows a tertian fever, the cure ſhould commence with an 
emetic ; when a vomiting attends a bilious cardialgia, a- 
void hot carmipatives, but ſupply the patient with Hoff- 
man's anodyne mineral ſpirit in due doſes, and as fre- 
quently as the urgency of the ſymptoms require. 

In general, in any of the caſes of alcaline acrimony, af- 
ter an emetic, a gentle cathartic, or both; acids, ſuch as 
the ſpt. nitri D, elix. vitriol, ſpt. febrifug. Dr. Clutton, 
liquor. miner. anod. Hoffman, diluted with water or 
other ſmall liquors, are indicated. | 

If from fat aliments, warm water ſhould be drank, and 
after it a little of any ſpirituous liquor. | a 

If aromatics or high ſeaſoned food is the cauſe, frequent 
draughts of warm water gives the ſpeedieſt and moſt effec- 
twal relief | N 

When an undue uſe of ſpirituous liquors gives riſe to 
this diſorder, the bark and vitriolic acids, before and after 
meals, moderate exerciſe, and the mineral alkaline waters, 
are the beſt means of recovery. | ERS Ho 

When flatulence with a weak ſtomach are the chief 
cauſes, carminatives, ſuch as flo. cham. vel cort. aurant. 
3 is. ad 3 1, gives much relief, but mild opiates are often 
to be preferred, . . | 

The ſedentary and ſtudious are ſubject to this diſeaſe 
from a laxity in the ſtomach, when the habit in general is 
robuſt, in this inſtance the cort. Peruv. pulv. 3 fs. vel 3 1. 
bis terve in die; vel tem. ſinap. non contuſ. cochl. medi- 
ocr. bis terve in die, or if theſe fail, warm bitters, and the 
fetid gums joined with light chalybeates generally ſucceed. 

When worms produce it, avoid all the acrid anthelmin- 
thics ; give warm milk, mint, penny- royal, or any other 
ſimple diſtilled water. : | | 

In hyſteric or hypochondriac cardialgias, light infufions- 
of the bark, with rhubarb, and ſmall doſes of fixt alkaline 
ſalt, the chalybeat waters and exerciſe on horſeback ſhould 


alſo, if poſſible, be uſed. In hypochondriac caſes nitre is 


often uſeful. | 

When a congeſtion of blood, from impeded or ſup- 
preſſed periodical evacuations, gives riſe to this complaint, 
bleed, give anti-ſpaſmodics, and endeavour to promote their 
due diſcharge. t 

Surfeits are ſometimes the cauſe, in which caſe, after a 
vomit, give camomile or carduus tea; and if the diet was 
putrid, let vinegar and other vegetable acids be taken. 

Violent vomits, draſtic purges, and cauſtic poiſons, 
produce this diſorder, and when theſe are its cauſe, give 
plenty of warm water to promote two or three diſcharges 
upwards, then milk and oily mixtures, with ſmall doſes 
of ſome warm opiate. „„ 

Clyſters are uſeful auxiliaries in all the caſes of this 
kind. 

Gouty, &. matter in the ſtomach cauſing this com- 
plaint, is to be removed by warm cordials, taken in mo- 
derate quantities until the ſtomach itſelf becomes warm: 
how much will do this the feelings of the patient alone can 
determine. i RE ; 

External applications for abating pain in the ſtomach : 
if this diſorder ſeems to be in the upper orifice thereof, 


they are beſt applied to the left Tide of the eighth or ninth 


vertebra; and in other diſorders in this part, as nauſea, 
vomiting, &c. they are moſt effectual when laid on the 
left fide, towards the back, and on the ſpurious ribs. = 
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CARDIMELECH. A fiftitious term in Dolæus's {cirfium arvenſe, carduus ceanothos. The common creef= 
Encyclopedia, by which he would ex, refs a particular ac- | ing way-thiflle, | 
tive principle reſiding in the heart, appointed to what we | its roots are whitiſh, but now and then incline to black; 
call the vital functions. and have a ſtrongiſh ſmell: it ſends forth fibres that creep 

CARDIMONA, i. e. Cardialgia. ; on the ground, and propagates itſelf to a great diſtance ! 

CARDINALS FLOS. The cardinal flower, It is call- | it is common in tiilage ground and highways: it flowers 
ed alſo trachelium Americanum, American throat wort ; | in July and Auguſt. It is called hæmotrhoidalis becauſe 
it is thus called from the intenſe redneſs of its flower, | it relieves the pain of the hzmorrhoids if beat into a poul- 
which vies with the cardinal's ſcarlet robe. dee RAPUN- | tice and applied. | 


TIUM. ; CARDUUS LACTEUS, alſo called carduus marizs | 
CARDINAMENTUM. An hinge-like articulation. | carduns Jeucographus, carduus marianus, carduus albis 


CARD.OGMUS, from »2;%%70w, to have a gnawing | maculis notatus vulgaris, filybum. Common milk thiſtle, 
pain at the mouth of the ſtomach. The ſame as cardial- or lady's thiſtle. It js diſtinguiſhed from all other thiſ- 
gia, tles in England, by having its leaves cut in ſeveral laci— 


CARD!OTROTUS. One who hath a wound in his | nize full of hard ſharp prickles, having all the upper part 
heart. | | potted” with long and broad white ſpots. It grows on 
CARDO. The articulation called ginglymus is ſome- | banks and flowers in June. The leaves and feeds have ſi- 
times thus named, becauſe of its fimilitude to an hinge. miar virtues to thoſe of the carduus beucdictes, but in 
CARDONES. The name of an indian-herb. an inf-rior degree. Ii is ſud to be efficacious againſt pun- 
CARUONET. A wild artichoke. See CINð ARA. gent pains. Miller's Bot. Of, 
CARDONIUM. In the phraie of Paracelfus it is wine | C:RNDIUUS Lac EUS SYRIACUS, alſo called car- 
medicired with herbs duus albis maculis notatus exoticus, Bedeguar Arabum 
CARDOPATIUM. The low carline thiſtle. | Kauwolfii, cnicus albis The Spaniih milk-chiſtle. 
CAiRj}IUO-CNICUS., See ATTRACTYLIS. Carlina, alſo called cardopatium, chameleon albus, 
CARDUUS. The thiftle. The general charaCters of | carline acaulos magno flore, carliva humilis, the low car- 
which are as follow: the leaves are ſet alternately on the | line thilile, N | | 
branches, and are prickly; the heads are moſtly ſquamou» 
and prickly, prickles are on moſt or all parts of the plant, | rennial, hath long, narrow, deeply jagged leaves, that are 
and they are moſtly lacteſcent. | | prickly and laying on the ground; in the middle of which 
But the modern botaniſts ſo vary in their arrangement, | grows a large roundiſh head, without any talk, encom- 
that each rcject ſome which others rank in this, clais, | paſſed with ſmaller leaves, which may be cat as artichokes 
Boerhaave hath chirty ſpecies in his catalogue. | are: the flower iſſues from the middle of the head. | 
CARDUUS BE EDICTUS. The bleſſed or holy Boerhaave ennumerates ſeven ſpecies. | 
thiſtle, allo called carduus, cnicus ſylveſtris hirfutior, car- | The carline thiſtle, with the flower compoſed of a num- 
dui lutei procumbentis ſudoritici & «mari. It is a plant | ber of, white petals ſet round a middle diſk. It is a native 
with rough, narrow, jagged leaves, ſituated alternately, | of the mountainous parts of Italy and Germany. The 
terminating in ſolt pri: kles, and large hairy branched | roots have a ſtrongiſh diſagr-cable ſmell, a weak bitteriſh 
ſtalks, leaning to the ground; on the tops of which grow | fub-acrid aromatic taſte : they are diaphoretic, anti-hyſterie 
large ſcaly prickly heads, including a number of yellow \ and anthelminthic The doſe from 9 i. to zi. 
floſculi, which are followed by oblong ſtriated feeds in- [| CARDUUS PIN A, alſo called carlina gummifera, 
cloſed in down. It is a native of pain and ſome ol the | ixine, carlina acaulos gummifera, chamælco albus Diol- 
Archipelago iſlands, and is annually ſown with us in gar- | corives, column, and pine-thiſtle. its flowers are com- 
dens. | poſed of purpliſh floſculi, like thoſe of the common thiſtle. 
The leaves have a penetrating bitter taſte, not very | It is a native of Italy and of Candy. Its roots are larger 
firong or durable in the mouth; when treſh they are more | than thoſe of the carline thiſtle, and ſmell ſtronger if 
ungrateful than when dry. it ſhould be hung up lootely | wounded when freſh, they yield a viſcous milky juice, 
in an airy place after it is well dried, for if preſſed clofe-it | which concretes into tenacious maſſes, at firſt whitiſh, 
rots. The beſt time for gathering it is when in flower, | and reſembling wax, when much handles growing black, 
When this herb is uſed to excite vomiting, a decoction | {unpoſed to be the ixion, ixia, and acanthina mattiche of 
of it in water is the beſt, for thus its more nauſeous parts | the antients: this gum was formerly chewed for the ſame 
are extracted: cold water in an hour or two extracts the | purpoſes as the maſtich gum: the root hath the ſame vir 
light grateful bitter; but if the infuſion is continued much | tucs as the carline thiſtle roots, : 
longer, the nauſeous part is alſo extracted; reCtified fpirit{ CARDUUS TOUMEN TOSUS, alſo. called acanthium 
extracts only the agreeable bitter, but though heated, it docs | vulg. vel alb. ſpina alba ſylv. fuchſio, carduus lucanthe- 
not eaſily take up the offenſive parts. Imus, and the cotton thiſtle. 1 f 
The flight infuſion with cold water helps the appetite, | CARDUUS ACANTHUS. See AcANTRHus. 
and is uſeful when the digeſtive powers are weak; it fits} CARDUUS ALITIIILIS. The artichoke. 
eaſy on the ſtomach, and no bitter is leſs heating. An | CARDUUS BRASILIANUS FOLIS ALOE, i. e. 
ounce of the dried leaves may be infuſed two hours in | Ananas. | . 2 
a pint of ſoſt water; it may be flavoured at pleaſure with CARDUUS CCERULEUS ERECTUS TINGITA- 
any aromatic. It may be made ſtronger by returning the | NUS, &c. The Tangier perennial blue diſtaff chiſtle. 
liquor on freſh parcels of the leaves or tops. It affords | CARDUUS CHRY>d\NTHEMUS, See ScoLyMmus, 
nothing valuable by diſtillation. See Lewis's Mat. Med. | CAKYUUS DOMES'TICUS, The A:tichoke. 
Miller's Bot. Off. Dale. | | CARDUUS ESCULENTUS. The chardon. A ſpe- 


The characters of this and the next ſpecies are, it is pe- 
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CARD. FULLONUM, called alſo dipſacus, ſativus. | cies of artichoke. | 


Manured teaſil, or fuller's thiſtle. | | CARDUUS FEROX, Fiſh thiſtle. * 

It hath a ſtem that is four or five feet high, branched, | CAHRUUU DO GLOUBOSUS, 'The globe thiſtle. 
and furniſhed with a few prickles ; the leaves are long, | CARDUUS GLOBOSUS MINCR. See Rirro. _ 
armed with prickles, and ſet in couples along the ſtem, } CARDUUS HUMILIS GUMMIFERA, &c. is e. 
they encircle the ſtem ſo as to form a kind of haſon ; the | Carduus Pinea. 
ſtems are terminated by large prickly heads in the form of | * CARDUUS LUT AUS, i. e. Attractylis. | 
an egg. Their chief uſe is among the manufacturers off CARDUUS SATIVUS. Baſtard ſaffron. Alfo the 
woollen cloths ; their prickly heads are uſed. artichoke. 33g 


CARDUUS FULLONUM SYLVESTRIS, called al- CARDUUS SATIVUS NON SPINOSUS. The ar- 
ſo dipſacus ſylveſtris, labrum veneris, virga paſtoris major. tichoke. | 
wild teaſil, or Venus's baſon. _CARDUUS SOLSTITIALIS. See CarciTRAPA. 


They grow on the ſides of ditches and near the highways, | CARDUUS SPH/EROCEPHALUS LATIFOLIUS. 
are of the ſame kind as the manured, but not ſo ſtrong... | VULG. The globe thiſtle, ; 


CARDUUS HAEEMORRHOIDALIS, alſo called car- | CARDUUS SPINOSISSIMUS ELATIOR. The 
duus vinearum repens, carduus vulga:iſſimus viarum, | chardon. A ſpecies of artichoke. 
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CARDUUS SPINOSISSIMUS WEE OCEPHA-| 
 LUS”*RIGIDIS” ACULEIS” ARMATA C. B. Cardui 


7 


Arabici Park. Theat. Spina Arabica Offic. ' Arabian 
. It ſeems to be of the like qualities with the ſpina 
4. j TY ' 6 © Kg} MEE LIT WELLS RSS L bs if) 
!'ZARDUUS STELLATUS. See CarciTRaAPA. 
CARDUUS STELLATUS LUT.AUS. See Car- 
CITRAPA, alſo JacEA STELLATA; © ' © 
* CARDUUS VENERIS. The teafil. 
CARDUUS XERANTHEMUS., An epithet of ſome 
| . 21 ene 44 ? 


ecies' of carlina. 

CAREALIA. See Panis. 

CAREBARLA, from xapy, the head, and Bapog, heavi- 
neſs. An uneaſy and ſome what painful heavineſs of the 
head, 4 | #4 F 1 1 r : e bs 5 
CARENA. The twenty-four 


CARE T TI, i. e. Bonduch. 
CAREUM, i. e. Carum. 

C ARI, i. e. Carum. 
CARICA. A dry fig. 


th part of a drop. 


 CARICUM. The name of a medicine for deterging 


ulcers. - | 
It is prepared of the black hellebore, cantharides, and 

ſeveral other things mixed together. 

- It is alſo the name of an oil mentioned in Athenzus, 


lib. it. 3 

CARIES. Mr. Sharp ſays it is a partial mortification 
of the bone, which ſeparates from the ſound part ſooner or 
8 | | 


This corrupted ſtate of the bone is called caries, ſphace- 
lus, teredon, or tredon. 5 
This diſorder happens when the bone is deprived of its 
perioſteum, and having loſt its natural colour becomes 
pinguious, yellow, brown, and at laſt black. This ſtate, 
which is the firſt degree of this diſorder, was called by the 
antients os vitiatum, os nigrities; but the greateſt degree 
is when the bone is eorroded, diſcharges a ſanies which 
conſumes the adjacent fleſh. Of the many names given 
to the caries, as ſpina ventoſa, ſpina ventoſitas, gangrene, 


or cancer of the bones, as Celſus calls it, or teredo and | 


pxdarthrocaces, there ſeems to be only the followin 
needful; firſt, when the cauſe is internal it is the ſpina 
ventoſa, or, with Severinus'when it happens to children, 
it may be called pædarthrocaces; and ſecondly, when the 
cauſe is external, it may be called a caries. *' 
That an inflammation of the perioſteum is tending to a 
gangrene, and fo a caries of the bone, is known, firſt 
from the ſigns of inflammation preceding; ſecondly, a 
freedom from pain in the affected part, without a mani- 
feſt cauſe, and from a defiſe, ſlow, increafing, and not 
very painful tumour of the incumbent parts. But among 
the ſigns of a beginning gangrene, the ſudden removal of 
pain 1s fallacious, for this happens in inflammations of the 
perioſteum, when the perioſteum is corroded ſo as to ad- 
mit the matter to eſcape betwixt the muſcles, though in 
general, when pain is relieved by a reſolution of inffam- 
mation, it goes off gradually only ; but a good reſolution 
| hardly if ever happens after a violent inflammation. A- 
gain, when a gangtene is threatened, the taint is propa» 
gated through the. cellular membrane, which, by ſlight 
cxuſes, is often raiſed into a large tumour ; but, as all the 
ſymptoms of an inflammation! ceaſe. when a gingrene is 
preſent, the tumour will not have the hardneſs and'refilt- 
ance obſervable. in 'a phlegmon, but will be flaccid, and 
hardly ſenſible of pain. If the incumbent part changes 
to a livid colour, the 
tifying ſtate. 1 x 
Celſus, who treats on this diſorder the beſt of all the 
antients; at leaſt ab to its cure, ſays, lib. viii. chap. 3. 
«'We may ſoon; by means of à probe, diſcover a caries 
of the bone; ſince the probe will. penetrate leſs or more, 
according as the caries is ſuperficial or deep.” When 
the probe comes to the found part of the bone, it is reſiſt- 
ed. Wiſeman, vol. i. p. 296. edit. 5, ſays, If the 
bone be bare, its corruption is eaſily diſcerned, though 


ſometimes it be covered with a grumous or viſcous matter, 


which rubbed off, the bone appeareth white, brown or 
black. If the white be porey, the caries may be deeper 
and more dangerous than if it were black and hard. If the 
bone lie ſo hid as that you cannot feel it with your 


near a 
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{ Pocrates, Ret | 
frequent an fuqden eruption of the 

giveth'a ſu 
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bone is then without doubt in a mor- ; 
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on may judge it carious from the quantity or 
quality the Wer” f N 7055 A Pony by 
is ax and White, i is threwdly tuſpicions that the bone 
carious': but if the' mitter ſtink or he oily, 
certain ſign of a rottenneſs. Ulcers of lopg continuayce 
bone do alſo forelhew a"caries, according to Hip- 
Alſo the difficulty in cicatrizing them, and the 
m after they are cured, 


uſpicion of a foul bone. But if the bone is muck; 
corrupted, the matter is fetid, and the probe will yene- 
trate into it.” | | 
In living perſons the bones are of a reddiſh or bluiſk 
colour: the firſt ſign of a vitiated bone, is a change from 
this colour to a white, yellow, dark, and at laſt a black 
one: a white denotes a beginning mortification : hence, 
when ſmall perforations are mad in a cranium thus af. 
fected, the-firſt ſign that a cure ſucceeds is, when the 
| vg ſurface of the bone 4 to aſſume a reddiſh co- 
our. 1 L „enn „% „ej +4 1 : 
| The friability of carious bones .is much augmented by 
the acrimony of their humours, and chiefly of their cor- 
rupted medullary oil ; for the 2 of the bones depen 
much on the interpoſition of it between the A x7 
arts. . 
The peculiarly diſagreeable fetid ſmell which ariſes from 
carious bones is from the corrupted medullary oil, 
When a caries is under an ulcer, the fleſh over the ca- 
ries is ſoft, flaccid, fungous, inflated, and tumid ; the 
lips of the ulcer inverted, the ſanies clear, ſubtil, fetid, 
and full of ſmall black ſcales, nor can the ulcer be healed, 
at leaſt only ſuperficially, and it ſoon breaks out again. 
See ULcER with a caries „ 
In the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, Dr. Monro gives a particu- 
lar account of ſeveral, ſpecies, of this diſorder, viz, The 
dry or gangrenous caries, which is, where the bone is 
ſmooth and firm, and throws out little matter; its ſurface 
at firſt is not of a very dark colour, but before en. 
it turns very brown or black. This kind exfoliates with 
leſs difficulty than any other. The worm- eaten caries or 
ulcer of the bones; this ſpecies hath not ſuch a dark colour 
as the former, it diſcharges more matter, the cavernous, or 
ſpongy texture of the bone is evident. The carnous ca: 
ries or ulcer of the bones with hyperfarcoſis; this ſort dif- 
fers from the worm-eaten. caries. only in the addition of 
ongy fleſh growing in the cells of the, bone; this pongy | 
eſh often bleeds if touched with the greateſt care. The 
phagedenic cafies with . in this caſe the pe- 
rioſteum is thickened, the bone ſoftened, and its ſurface is 
eroded, a yellow red ſpongy ſubſtance ſprouts out: the 
difference betwixt this „ Or caries is, that in 
the latter the ſpon gy fleſh grows out of the caverns, while 
the grey or brown coloured ſpongy bony ſides of them 
ſtill remain; but in the former the bony fibres diſappear | 
wherever the ſpongy fleſh comes, To that one can ſcarce 
determine by the probe whether or no the bone is carious ; 
upon ſcraping away this bone-conſuming fleſh, the ſurface 
of the bone appears rough indeed, but not much. eroded, 
nor breafly altered in its colour. The ſcrophulous caries : 
this is ſometir es obſerved when an abſceſs is opened; the 
bone at the borprn of it appears white and ſmooth, with- 
out its perioſteum. or connection to any of the neigbbour. 
ing parts, except by its igaments at the extremities ; and 
this way of bones mortifying moſt commonly happens in 
ſcrophuſous habits. The ſchirro-cancrous caries: in one 
ſpecies of exoſtoſis the tumified bone is ſofter in one part 
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tendihous ſubſtance is [pread, and from this a firm ſhining 
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walted, as well as the ſoft part : 
the 


the ſame in both, unleſs that the bones, de not conſume 
quite fo faſt. 


In conſidering 3 caries of the bones we ſhould remem- 


] 


ber thaty the bonky have their veſſels and circulating fuld 
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and 


and the fame general texture which the ſoft parts have ; ſo 
that ſolidity, and a ſtronger coheſion of parts are the only evi- 
dent diſtinguiſhing characters of the compoſition of bones. 

Heiſter obſerves that the cure of a caries depends on re- 
moving eaſily and ſpeedily all the corrupted parts of the 
bone, and that in the gentleſt caſes this is done by recti- 
| fied ſpirit of wine being applied by means of lint dipped 
in it ; in more violent caſes a ſolution of mercury in aqua 


fortis is required, and in the moſt malignant the actual 


cautery or amputation will be neceſſary; but theſe hinder 
ſuppuration and retard the operation intended. | 

An exfoliation of the carious laminz of the borie, are 

ſometimes ſeparated in two or three weeks, and in other 
inſtances they are not removed in a year. 

It is N to examine ſtrictly all circumſtances, and 
to diſcover, if poſſible, what cauſe either general or topi- 
cal may have made the corruption of the bone, that endea- 
vours may be uſed to remove it, if it (till ſubfiſts; the 
lues venerea, ſcrofula, ſcurvy, gangrene, abſceſs, wounds, 
contuſions, and many other diſeaſes, may be the cauſe; 

When the bone is perceived to ſeparate, if the pus 
which flows from under it is mild and in a due quantity, 
it will be the beſt ſuppurant and incarner, and nothing 1s 
to be done but to remove the picces of bone as often as 
they are perceived to be looſe, If the quantity of pus is 
too ſmall, dreſs it with baſilicon or other ſuch digeſtive, 
If the opening in the integuments is ſo ſmall that the mat- 

ter detained is either abſorbed into the circulation, or 
forms ſinuous ulcers, the aperture muſt be enlarged by 
means of ſponge tents, and kept ſo by doſſils of lint. In- 
_ deed, if the exfoliation is likely to be tedious, in ſome 
caſes it may be haſtened by the uſe of a cauſtic or actual 
cautery, though in general the ſuppuration which contri- 
butes to throw off the diſeaſed part is thereby retarded, or 
the raſp may be uſed; if inſtead of the actual cautery a 
potential one is preferred, the common cauſtic is the belt. 

In the worm-eaten caries it is neceſſary to deſtroy all 

the affected part of the bone as ſoon as conveniently can be 


done, by raſping, chifſeling, trepanning, &c. according 


as each of them can be applied ; after which the method is 

as above. When the ulcer is deep, let honey diflolved in 

vinegar and water be injeCted into it every day. 

In the carnous caries the fungous and corrupted parts are 

beſt deſtroyed by a cauſtic, though Gooch, in his Caſes 
and Remarks, vol. ii. p. 359, gives an inſtance of the in- 
efficacy of cauſtics in this caſe, and of the neceſſity of uſ- 
Ing the aCtual cautery, which he in general prefers. 

The phagedenic caries : one or two applications of the 
potential cautery are ſufficient to reduce it to the moſt 
ſimple kind of caries; but ſometimes great difficulties at- 

tend it. | 
Ihe ſcrophulous caries: deſtroy fully the teguments 

which cover the abſceſs formed on the bone with a cauſtic, 
cut the eſchar through the middle to evacuate the matter ; 
and to ſave the eſchar as long as poſſible, let mild applica- 
tions only be laid on the fore; and to aſſiſt the diſ- 
charge of the matter, waſh it with water; but if it is fetid, 

mix vinegar with the water. | 19 

The ſchirro-cancrous caries : in this caſe, as in the can- 

cers of the glands, extirpation is the only remedy ; but 
here alſo the diſorder is apt to return in another part. 
The ſpreading cancrous caries ſeldom heals : it may be 
dreſſed with lint, or a cautery may be applied; but it ge- 
nerally breaks out again after a ſeeming cure. 
Some aflert that the ſea- water is more efficacious in ca- 
ries of the bones than in glandular ſwellings. 

See Almeloveen's edition of Celſus de Morbis oſſium, 
p. 539, Petit's Diſeaſes of the Bones, Heiſter's Surgery, 
Le Dran's Obſervations, Wiſeman's Surgery, Monro's Ac- 
count of the Caries in the 5th vol. of the Ed, Med. Eſſays. 

CARIM-CURINI. An Indian ſhrub, the bark of 
which is uſed in a decoCtion againſt the gout ; and a de- 
coction of the leaves againſt a diſury. Rai Hit. 

CARIMPANA. A ſpecies of palm-tree. 

CARINA, In botany it is the concave petal or ſeg- 
ment of the butterfly flower, or any cavity which reſem- 
bles the keel or lower part of the boat. With the antient 
botaniſts it was the hard ſhell of wallnuts. 

In graſſes carina expreſſes the furrow-like cavity which 


runs through the whole length of the leaves of the cype- | 


17. 


| 


roides and cyperus graſſes, or graminifolious plants, and 
end in acute angles. Sometimes by carina is underſtood 


the prominence of this furrow, which jets out on the 
backſide of the leaf, and runs like a nerve through the 


middle of it. 


CARINA, in zoology, is applied to the firſt rudiments 
of the ſpine of a chicken during incubation. 0 | 
_ * CARTOSSE. See AB. 

CARIUM TERRA. Lime. 

CARIVILLLANDI, i. e. Sarſaparilla. 

CARLINA. Carline thiſtle. „ 

CARLINA ACAULOS GUM MIFERA, i. e. Car- 
duus pinea. | | 

CARLO SANCTO [RADIXJ. St. Charles's root. 

It is found in Mechoacan, a province of America: its 
bark is eaſily ſeparated from it, arid hath an aromatic fla- 
vour, with a bitter acrid taſte, The root itſelf conſiſts of 
ſlender fibrils. The bark is ſudorific, and ſtrengthens 
the gums and ſtomach : the Spanlards call it St. Charles, 
on account of its great virtues. BEE” 

CARMEN. It ſignifies a verſe, alſo an inchantment. 
See AMULETUM. 

CARMES [Eav pt]. Carmelite water, called alſo 
magiſterial water of baum. It hath its name from being 
invented by the Carmelites at Paris. | 

Take of freſh baum fix ounces, freſh lemon peel (the 
yellow part) two ounces, nutmegs and coriander ſeeds of 


each half an ounce; bruiſe them and put them into rec- 


tified ſpirit of wine and pure water, of each à pint and a 
half; let them ſtand in a moderate heat for three days, 
then draw off two pints and a half in a vapour bath. Rec- 
tify the diſtilled liquor by a ſecond diſtillation in a water 
bath, drawing off only two pints. 

Mr. Beaume obſerves that all aromatic ſpirits ought to be 


prepared in the ſame manner; that in this reQification only 


the more volatile ſubtil aromatic parts ariſe, there remaining 
behind a white liquor, acrid, bitter, and loaded with on- 
ly the groſſer oil, deprived of all the ſpecific flavour of the 
ingredients. He further obſerves that aromatic ſpirituous 
waters have leſs ſcent when newly diſtilled than after they 
have been kept about ſix months, and he found. that the 
good effects of age was produced in a ſhort time by means 


of cold, and that by plunging quart bottles of the liquor 


into a mixture of pounded ice and ſea-falt, the ſpirit, af- 


ter having ſuffered for ſix or eight hours the cold hence 


reſulting, proves as grateful as that which hath been kept 
many years. Simple waters alſo, after having been froz- 
en, prove far more agreeable than they were before. 
Geoffroy takes notice of this melioration by froſt. See 
Hift. Acad. 1713. wer | 

CARMIN. Carmine. It is a paint uſed for minia- 
ture pictures, &c. it ſhould be deep coloured, and ex- 


quiſitely well powdered. It is a preparation from cochineal. 
CARMINA. See AMULETA. 


CARMINANTIA, or Carminativa. Carminatives. In 


general by theſe words are meant ſuch medicines as diſpel 
wind; the ancients had much of myſtery in their practice, 
and celebrated theſe medicines by ſinging of verſes when 


they adminiſtered them, as they by their frequent ſpeedy 


relief ſeemed to act as by a charm ; ſo from carmen, the 
Latin word for a verſe, the word carminative is derived. 
The action of carminatives may be ſomewhat under- 


ſtood by conſidering that all the parts of the body are per- 


ſpirable. SanCtorius determines all that we call wind to be 
ſuch perſpirable matter as makes its eſcape through the 
coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; between the ſeveral 
membranes of the muſcles alſo may be ſuch perſpirable 
matter: now, whatever rarifies and renders collections of 
theſe vapours thinner, conduces to their diſcharge, and as 
all thoſe things in medicine of this denomination are warm, 
attenuant, and conſiſt of light ſubtil parts, it is eaſy to un- 
derſtand how a mixture of them with the flatus may agi- 
tate and rarify it, eſpecially as they alſo create ſuch agree- 
able ſenſations on the fibres, which help by invigorating 
their tone alſo to expel it. | 8 

Boerhaave places the following draught among the firſt 
of this tribe of medicines: R Spt. nitri D. 3 i. aq. menth. 
& cinnam. AA 3 vi. m. | | | 

CARNEZX COLUMNZ. See Cox. 

CARNELIA LAPIS. The cornelian ſtone. 
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CARNEOLUS, The cornelian ſtone. 

CARNICULA. Fallopius uſeth this word inſtead of 
caruncula, to ſignify in particular the fleſh which ſur- 
rounds the gums. 


- CARNIFORMIS ABSCESSUS. An abſceſs with a 


hardened orifice, and of a firm ſubſtance, or hard conſiſt- 


ence like a ſhell, not much elevated into a tumour, but 


broad and expanded, with membranes, fibres, and capil- 
laries, uſually interſperſed. It generally riſes where the 
muſcles inſert themſelves into the joints. Severinus. 
CARNIVORUS. Fleſh-devouring. An epithet of 
the m—_ lapis. Animals are alſo thus called whoſe food 
is fleſh. | | 
CARNOSA CUT IS, i. e. Panniculus carnoſus. 
CARNOSA MUSCULOSA [MEMBRANA]. So Ri- 


olan calls the frontal muſcles. 


CAR. STEPH. PRAD. RUST. An abbreviation of 
Caroli Stephani Prædium Ruſt, Paris 1629. 


CARO, Fleſh. In anatomy it is only the red part or 


belly of a muſcle. In botany it is the purple of a fruit. 
i CARO MUSCULOSA QUADRATA, i. e. Palmaris 
revis. 

CAROBA. The carob tree. See SLI VA DuLc1s. 

CARCENUMIL It is muſt boiled until one third is con- 
ſumed, Hy 

CAROLI, i. e. Chancres. | 
- CAROPI. The true amomum. | | 

CARORA. The name of a veſſel that reſembles an 
urinal. 

CAROS, i. e. Carum. | | 

CAROS, xa95. It riſes on a coma, and is a flight 
degree of apoplexy, in which you get ſome broken in- 
coherent anſwers from the patient; when called, he 
ſcarce opens his eyes: yet, if he be pricked, he hath 
feeling enough to manifeſt his ſenſe of it. "This diſ- 
caſe is ſuppoled to take its name from caryon, the wall- 
nut tree, or elſe the tree is named from this diſeaſe, 
See CARYON. | I” | 

The coma, lethargy, coma vigil, coma ſomnolen- 
tum, cataphora, and carus, are diſeaſes that reſpect 
ſleeping chietly, and they riſe on each other ; the coma 
is the Jowelt degree, the lethargy the higheſt, and is 
itſelf a ſpecies 0 2. which is the higheſt de- 
gree of theſe diſeaſes. Galen ſays, that if the carus 
oppreſſes reſpiration, as in thoſe who ſnore in their 
ſleep, it is an apoplexy. Boerhaave ſays, that a carus 
is a flight apoplexy from a hot cauſe, and is attended 
with a fever; and a lethargy is a flight apoplexy from 
a cold cauſe. | 

Hippocrates ſometimes calls this diſorder aphonia. 
Galen, in his Method. Med. lib. xili. calls it catoche, 
Cclius Aurclianus calls it gravatio; and Pliny calls it 

ravedo. | 

The immediate cauſe of ſleepy affections ſeems to be 
a defe& of, or an impediment to the paſlage of the 
vital principle. The remote cauſes are, whatever di- 

ſhes the vis vitz, or that can obſtruct its influence, 

as tumours preſſing on the brain, a turgeſcency of the 


| veſſels from obſtructed menſes and hæmorrhoids, &c. 


a too free uſe of ſpirituous liquors, expoſure to offen- 
five vapours, blows on the head, and ſuch like cir- 
cumſtances. | | 

A coma vigil is known by a burning and extenſive 
pain in the head, attended with a ſenſe of ebullition 
therein. There is a ſtrong inclination to ſleep, and 
the patient either doth not fleep at all, or if he does, 
he awakes immediately with little or no relief, but 
there is no delirium. This diſorder is always ſymp- 
tomatic, and often attends acute fevers, and uſhers in 
a phrenſy, It ſometimes attends an hemiplegia. 

Coma ſomnolentum. In this diſorder the patient 
is languid, and his chief complaint is a conſtant drow- 
fineſs. He often falls aſleep at meals, in converſation, 
and in the midſt of buſineſs ; and, when awaked, he 
ſoon falls aſleep again. Luxurious old men are moſt 
ſabje& to it, It is a primary diſorder, and unattended 
with fever. 

The carus. This is a profound ſleep, out of which 
great difficulty attends the rouſing a patient, though 
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he ſeems ſenſible of pinching, or pricking him with 
Pats he either does not ſpeak, or he immediately te. 
apſes into the ſame degree of ſleep. This diſorder i; 
either idoiphatic, or ſymptomatic, and often attended 
with a fever. When it is ſymptomatic, it is ſaid to 
be of three kinds, but 1s only the ſame diſeaſe in the 
different periods of that complaint, of which it is a 
ſymptom. The firſt happens in acute fevers in their 
beginning or increaſe; and if convulſions and hic 
coughing comes on it 1s ſoon fatal. The ſecond comes 
after acute fevers, and when the patient is exceeding 
weak, the ſleep will continue for ſeveral days; if it 
happens in acute fevers, on critical days, with a ſweat 
it is a good omen. The third happens a day or two 
before death, when the patient's ſtrength being ex- 
hauſted, he lies deprived of ſenſe and motion, as it 
were in a profound ſleep, and under it expires. 

A lethargy is a heavy perpetual ſleep, with ſcarce 
any intervals of waking ; it is attended with ſuch a 
ſtupidity and, forgetfulneſs, that when the patient 
EPS he forgets to ſhut his mouth ; or whatever he 

egins to do, he forgets to proceed in it, and falls 
aſleep. It is attended with a fever, which is a ſymp- 
tom thereof, and is chiefly diſcovered by the frequency 
of the pulſe ; and does not invade ſo tuddenly as an 
apoplexy, nor does it kill ſo ſoon. 

Bonetus, in his Sepulchretum Anatomicum, oh. 
ſerves, that thoſe who died of ſleepy diſorders, on be- 
ing opened, in their brain was found a copious ſerum 
diffuſed through its ſubſtance, yet ſo, that the cortical 
part thereof, with its meninges, were principally over- 
flowed with water; in ſome he found the ventricles 
replete with ſerum, and the cortical part unaffected by 
it, and theſe, he ſays, were never troubled with ſleepy 
diſeaſes. But he b that the more this watery 
fluid penetrated into the medullary part of the brain, 
the more obſtinate was the fleepineis during the life 
of the patient. In ſome who died of drowſineſſes, he 
found abſceſſes, tumours, and ſcirrofities of the 
brain ; but theſe were only on the anterior and corti- 
cal region of it. In ſome he found the veſſels of the 
pia mater very much diſtended with blood. | 

The coma vigil ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the 
pervigilium ; and each of theſe diforders from one an- 
other; allo all of them from an apoplexy, an hyſteric 
fir, and a ſyncope. 

A coma vigil often preſages a phrenzy, and. con- 
vulſions; and in malignant fevers is often fatal. When 
pains attend a carus, they portend convulſions; and, 
in proportion to the violence of the fever, a carus is 
more or leſs dangerous. A lethargy is always dag- 
gerous, but the moſt ſo when the limbs arc affected 
with a tremor, and a cold ſweat is perceived on the 
face. | | | | 
In order to the cure it ſhould be conſidered, that an 
exceſs, as well as a deficiency of the vis vite, may be 
the cauſe ; and that m the beginning of fevers, an ex- 
ceſs is the cauſe for the moſt part. 8 

When the caule is an excels of the vis vitæ, and a 
fever attends, an inflammation of the membranes of 
the brain may be expected, therefore a free bleeding 
will be the firft ſtep towards relief. But, as moſtly 
happens, the vital powers are below the requirement 
of health; in which caſe, if there is any plethora, it 
is of the ſerous kind, which does not admiti of bleed- 
ing, but muſt be relieved by purges, and ſuch other 
evacuations as promote only the thinner excretions. 

The general indications are, 1ſt, To rouſe from ſleep. 
2d, To remove the difficulty of the circulation, the 
ſtagnation, or extravaſation of the blood, or ſerum in 
the head. zd, To reſtore the loſs of ſtrength. 

To ſhake off the drowſineſs. After due attention to 
the degree of heat and ftrength, by which bleeding 
will be required or forbid, uſe ſuch medicines as while 
they raiſe or depreſs the vital force, may alſo produce 
a tremulous motion in the whole nervous ſyſtem. 
When the ſleepineſs is from a great defect in the ani- 
mal powers, volatile ſalts may be held to the noe, 
| but, in general, the pungent acid ſpirits are greatly N 
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de preferred, vinegar may be blown u the noſtrils, or, 
if it can be had, the ſpirit of verdigriſe will be the 
ſt. 

23 evacuations being made, cold water may be 
oured on the head; for this purpoſe the head ſhould 

bh {ſhaved juſt before. This both tends to remove the 

ſleepineſs, and to ſtrengthen the membranes of the 

brain. | 

Cataplaſms of ftrong vinegar, muſtard ſeed, cam- 
phor, and caſtor, with any other ſuch like ſtimulants, 
may be applied to the temples, and the head after 
ſhaving it. | | 

Bliſters may be applied to the neck and feet. 

If there is no conſiderable plethora, ſternutatories 
may aſſiſt in deriving the redundant moiſture from the 
head. Some caution is neceſſary in admitting them, 
left an apoplexy ſhould be the conſequence, by inviting 
a glut of humours upwards ; but if admitted, one of 
the beſt is white vitriol diſſolved in water, gr. x. to 

ſs. will be a good proportion. 

Strong frictions may be uſed on the lower parts. 

Strong clyſters in which are the ſal gem. 

To remove the difficulty of the circulation, &c. If 
an extravaſation of blood, or ſerum, is the effect of 
external violence, bleeding may be freely uſed, and 
ſuch other methods as are propoſed to relieve when 


contuſions happen in this part but generally trepan- | 


ning is found neceſſary, A red face, eyes turgid with 
blood, tumid veins, a ſtrong pulſation of the arteries, 
indicate bleeding in any fleepy affection; though it 
may be proper to conſider, whether the turgeſcence in 
the veſſels is from a plethora, or from rarefaction, be- 
fore taking away the blood; and alſo whether the ple- 
thora is of the ſanguine, or the ſerous kind. 

The belly ſhould be kept foluble, and nervous dia- 
phoretics, ſuch as the vin. ant. ſal ſuccin, &c. may be 
given to remove ſpaſms in the inteſtines, if they ſeem 
affected there with. | 

When the patient recovers, a relapſe muſt be guard- 
ed againſt, by diminiſhing or removing the cauſe; by 
a well regulated diet, and due attention to all the non- 
naturals; by moderate exerciſe, and chearful con- 
veries 

See Galen, Cœlius Aurelianus, Moor's Pathologia 
Cerebri, Hoffman, and Boerhaave. 
.CAROTA. The carrot. See Davevs. 

CAROTIDZE ARTERLIZX. The carotid arteries, 
In making experiments, by tying the nerves to prove 
the compreſſion on them, 10 as to intercept their com- 
munication with the brain, the parts to which they be- 
longed were deprived of ſenſe and motion. The firſt 
makers of theſe experiments, thought the animals turn- 
ed comatous ; RT aſcribing this effect to the intercept- 
ing any paſſage of vital blood from the heart to the 
brain by the way of arteries, they gave theſe blood veſſels 
the name of carotides, or ſoporarias, from x&pa, the 
head, or xago;, ſound ſleep. 

From the fore part of the curvature, juſt before the 
trachea, the right ſubclavian and the carotid, moſtly 
arile in one common trunk, which run upwards a lit- 
tle way, and then divide. The left carotid riſes fin- 
ole, and runs upwards on the fide of the trachea, Both 
theſe carotids run up as 7 as the ſide of the larynx, 
even to the Upper part of the thyroid cartilage, before 
they give off one branch, and there they divide into 
the external and internal; the latter goes to the inſide 
of the cranium, the pia mater, &c. the former, which 
is the largeſt, gives branches to all the external parts of 
the head. | | 

The external carotid is anterior, the internal is poſ- 
terior, the external ſituated more inward and nearer 
the larynx. It is the ſmalleſt, it runs inſenfibly out- 
ward between the external angle of the lower jaw, and 
the parotid gland, which it ſupplies as it paſſes, after- 
wards it aſcends on the fore-fide of the car, and ends 
in the temples, It ſends off the gutturalis ſuperior, 
ſublinguales, maxillaria inferior, maxillaria exter- 
na, &c. The internal carotid leaving the general 
trunk, is, at firſt, a little incurvated. It is ſituated a 
little more backward than the external, and generally 
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runs up, Without any ramification, as high as the 
lower orifice of the great canal of the apophyſis petroſa 
of the os temporis; it enters this orifice, and enters 
the cranium through a notch in the ſphenoidal bone 
and except one branch, which'goes to the eye, it 18 
wholly ear upon the brain. See Winſlow's Ana- 
tomy. 

CAROUM. The caraway. 

CARPA, i. e. Carpio. | | 

CARPASUS. An herb, the juice of which was 
formerly called opocarpaſon, or is i wen. and is 
eſtcemed poiſonous, but it is not certainly known what 
It is. ' | | 8 

CAR PATA, i. e. Curcas. 

CARPATHICUM. From the freſh cones of the 
trees which yield the common turpentine, 1s diſtilled a 
fine eſſential oil, ſaid to be the carpathicum, or oleum 
Germanis. FE. | | | 

_ CARPENTARIA. It is the name of an herb, but 
ſo variouſly ſpoken of, that it is impoſſible to ſay what 
herb it is. | | 

CARPESIUM. This is an aromatic vegetable, it 
is often mentioned by the ancients, but it is not known 
what it is. h | | 

CARPHOS, i. e. Bouceras. 

CARPINUS. See OsTRrys. - 

CARPHUS. Mn Hippocrates it fignifies a ſtraw, or 
mote, or any ſmall ſubſtance. It alſo ſignifies a ſmall 
puſtule, for the cure of which Ætius, Tetrab. i. re- 
commends rubbing them with the dried ſeeds of mer- 


ow | 
ARPITA. Lint. © | 
CARPINUS. The horn-heam tree. 


CARPIO, vel Carpa, vel Cyprinus. The carp. 


Fiſhes of this kind that are fed in rivers, are far better 


than thoſe that are fed in ponds z and of theſe the largeſt 
and beſt fed are the beſt. They feed on herbs, mud, 
lime, and other ſmaller fiſhes. They are nouriſhing 
and eaſily digeſted. The head is the nest part of the 


fiſh; and of the head, the tongue is the moſt delicate. 


CARPOBALSAMUM, from wapro;, fruit, and 
Baroapoy, balſam. It is the fruit of the tree that yields 
the balm of Gilead. It is about the ſize of a ſmall 
pea, with a ſhort pedicle. It is of a roundiſh or oval 
figure, pointed at the top; compoſed of a dark brown, 
or reddiſh black, wrinkled bark, marked with four 
ribs from top to bottom, and a whitiſh, or yellowiſh, 
medullary ſubſtance. This fruit, when in perfection, 
is ſaid to have a pleaſant, warm, bitteriſh taſte, and 
a fragrant ſmell, reſembling that of the balſam itſelf. 
But ſuch as is now met with in the ſhops, is almoſt 
without ſmell or taſte. It is only ordered. in the the- 
riaca and mithridate ; but the London college ſubſti- 
tutes cubebs for it: often the Jamaica pepper is ſold 
for it, 

CARPOS. A ſeed, or fruit. mt 

CARPUS. The wriſt. It conſiſts of eight bones, 
viz, the os ſcaphoides, lunare, cuneiforme, piſiforme, 
trapeium, trapezoides, magnum, and unciforme. The 
three firſt make an oblong head, by which they are ar- 
ticulated to the lower extremity of the bones of the 
fore arm by arthrodia. The articulation of theſe three 
bones, with the bones of the inferior row, is ſuch as 


allows of motion, eſpecially backward and forward, to 


which the arthrodia of the os magnum with the tca- 
phoides and lunare greatly contribute. The trape- 
zum on one fide, the piſſiforme, and cuneiforme on 
the other, being raiſed above the reſt of the bones of 
the carpus, make a ſort of arch for the ſecure paſſage 
of the flexofs of the fingers, and the tranſverſe liga- 
ment being extended from one fide of the arch to = | 
other, binds them down in their proper place. Lyſe- 
rus gave the eight bones of the wriſt their reſpective 
names. The tour bones of the ſecond row are all in 
a line, the firſt being articulated with the thumb, and 
the reſt with the metacarpus, Theſe bones are very 
ſpongy. See Winſlow's Anatomy. | 
CARSIA. Johnſon explains this by aqua ſalis panis. 
 CARTHAMUS. Baſtare ſaffron. Called alſo eni- 
cus, carthamus tinctorius, carthamum officinarum, 
| CRecus, 


CAR 


cnecus, carduus ſativus, and ſaflower. It agrees with 
the thiſtle in moſt of its characters, but its ſeeds are 
deſtitute of down. The leaves are oval and pointed; 
on the tops grow ſcaly heads, with ſaffron coloured fiſ- 
tular flowers; theſe are followed by ſmooth, white 
ſeeds, of an oblong roundiſh-ſhape, yet with four ſen- 
ſible corners, remarkably heavy, ſo as to fink in water. 
This plant is annual, a native of Egypt, and it is cul- 
tivated in other parts on account of its flowers, which 


are uſed in dying, It does not come to much perfec- | 


tion in England. 

The ſeeds have ap unctuous ſweetiſh taſte, which 
on chewing are acrid and diſagreeable, With water 
they form an emulſion by trituration; and to ſpirit they 
give out a little nauſeous acrid matter. They are ca- 
thartic in doſes of 3 i. or 1. The flowers are difficultly 
diſtinguiſhed by the eye from true ſaffron, when they 
are well cured, but they have neither its ſmell nor 
taſte. They give to ſpirit of wine a deep ſaffron 
tincture, and to water a paler yellow. After the yel- 
low matter is extracted by water, the flowers appear 


of a red colour, and communicate to ſpirit of wine a_ 


deep red. | | 
Some have the art of preparing the ſeeds of melons 
and of cucumbers, ſo as to reſemble the excoriated ſeeds 
ot baſtard ſaffrap, for which they ſell 7 he ; but the ge- 
nuine ſeeds are not ſo white as the artificial. 5 
Botaniſts enumerate three ſpecies. Miller's Dit. 
CARTHAMUS ACULEATUS. The black cha- 


mxlion thiſtle. 


CAR THUSIANUS PULVIS, i. e. Kermes mineral. 


CARTILAGINOSUM, i. e. Patella. 

CARTILAGO. A cartilage or griſtle. Dr. Hunter 
defines it to be a ſmooth, ſolid, diaphanous, elaſtic, in- 
ſenſible, inorganic ſubſtance. He obſerves, that in the 


freth ſubject it appears uniform, and without any viſible | 
..excoriated ſides, by ſharp corroding matter paſſing through 


and lodging there; theſe are ſaid to happen after the cure 


fibres; when cut in any direCtion, its ſurface appears 
ſmooth like wax or glue. On a cartilage there is no pe- 
rioſteum, but its place is ſupplied by the perichondrium 
Cartilage is the leaſt affected by preſſure, of all animal 
ſubſtances, while the body is living; their ſubſtance is 
firm and denſe, and their texture ſo fine, that when cut, 
they appear only like a ſtiff jelly. | 
Cartilages are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 

"Firſt, ſuch as ſupply the place of a bone in am adult, 
as the trachea ; ſecondly, ſuch as ſupply the place of bones 
in young ſubjects, as epiphyſes; and, thirdly, ſuch as 
are common to the fetus and adult, and are expanded on 
the extremities of articulating joints. 


The articulating cartilages cannot be injected to their 


middle ſolid part, though the external veffels are eaſily 
tilled. The cartilages are ſuppoſed to be ſupplied with 
nerves, but they are too minute to be autoptically demon- 


ſtrated. : : 
The uſes of the articulating cartilages are, firſt, to pre- 


vent abraſion, as without them the continual detrition of | 
part, from ever coming into contact with one another; and 


thereby the orifices of the lachrymal points being to a eer- 
tain degree kept open, the tears paſs freely through theſe 
points into the ſac. f | 


the bones againſt each other's ſurface, muſt have produced 
a true anchyloſis; ſecondly, by their claſticity they bgeak 


the force of colliſion ; thirdly, they ferve as indolent bo- | 


dies, to admit of motion and friction without pain. 


A diſeaſe never affects the cartilages primarily. They 


are incapable of exfoliation, but when diſeaſed from ſome 
preceding diſorder of the bone, the whole is generally 


affected, and the coheſion between the cartilage and the 


bone in the joint being leſs than between the parts of the 
cartilage itſelf, cauſes it to ſeparate from the bone. If a 
part of the cartilage is deſtroyed it is never reſtored. 
CARUI. See CARUM. X 
CARUL FOLIA C. B. i. e. Carum Pratenſe of 
kinſon. | 
CARUM. Caraway; alſo called carvi, cuminum pra- 
tenſe, caros, careum, carui, cari, carawaies, and carvi. 
Botaniſts enumerate three ſpecies. It is an umbellife- 
rous plant, with ſtriated branched ſtalks two or three feet 
high, and finely divided; the leaves are ſet in pairs along 
a channelled rib, every two of which ribs croſs one 
another at their origin on the ſtalk : the ſeeds are ſmall, of 
2 browniſh. or blackiſh colour, ſomewhat bent, ſtriated, 
far on one ſide and convex on the other. It is a native of 
the northern climes. lt is cultivated in gardens with us, 
but by chance it is found wild. It is a biennial plant. 


Par- 


— 


| 


gallon, of water as much as is ſuſſicient to 
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The ſeeds only are in uſe, they are warm and carmina- 
tive; they have an agreeable ſmell, are given in powder 
from Di. to zi. | | 
An extract made from a tincture, with reCtified ſpirit, 
retains all the virtue of the ſeeds. After infuſion in water, 
ſpirit extracts a ſtrong tincture; watery infuſions are 


ſtrongeſt to the ſmell, and ſpirituous ones are ſtrongeſt to 


the tafte, 
Diſtilled in water all their aroma riſes. 
The London College directs the following: 


Aqua Seminum Carui. Water of Carraway Seeds, 


Take of carraway ſeeds half a pound, of proof ſpirit a 
prevent burn- 
inf; diſtil off a gallon. 

n diſtilling with water an eſſential oil riſes to the quan- 
tity of an ounce from about 7 xxx. of the ſeeds, this oil is 
given as a carminative from one to five drops. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. | | 

CARUNCULA. A caruncle. This word is a dimi- 
nutive from caro, fleſn. A caruncle is a ſmall piece of 
fleſh, or an excreſcence that hath the appearance of fleſh. 
Thus there are the carunculz lacrymales in the corners c. 


the eyes; the carunculz myrtiformes, which are at 


entrance into the vagina, and ſaid to be formed by the 
rupture of the hymen; the carunculæ papillares of the 
kidnies; and a carunculæ at the urethra at the orifice, 
which opens from the veſiculæ ſeminales, beſides many 
others, all which are according to nature. 
The uvula is ſometimes called caruncula. | 
Morbid excreſcencies of fleſh are called caruncles, and 


| \mall portions of a fleſhy ſubſtance, which are ſometimes 


diſcharged in a dyſentery by ſtool, or in diſeaſes of the 


urinary paſſages by urine. » | 


Excreſcences in the urethra ariſe from its corroded or 


is comp:eted, which makes them miſtaken for the ſtone, 
or nephritic ſymptoms. A ſtricture in the urethra is ge- 
nerally, if not always the caſe ; when theſe morbid ca- 
runcles are ſuſpected, and a bougie paſſed a little above 
the obſtruction, and kept in three or four hours, more or 
le!s, every day cures it: the ſigns are, when the urine is 


' diſcharged it paſſes from the urethra, divided into two or 


more ſtreams, ſometimes only with pain, and in drops ; 
but the only certain ſign is, to paſs a probe or bougie, up 
the urethra, until the obſtruction is met with, and if any 
is found on this ſide the valve, at the entrance of the blad- 
der, you have reaſon. to ſuſpect this diſorder. 
CARUNCULA LACHRYMALIS. It is fituated be 
tween the internal angle of the eye-lids and the ball of the 
eye; it is a {mall reddiſh oblong ſubſtance, and hath the 
appearance of being fleſhy, though it is thought to be 
glandular. The ancients called it glandula lachrymalis. 
It ſerves to prevent the internal edges of the lids at that 


CARUNCULZA MYRTIFORMES. They are ſe- 
veral ſmall knots or protuberances, at the entrance of the 
vagina; they are the remains of the ruptured hymen, and 
when large, have been taken for cancers. | 

CARUS. See CARos. | 

CARVA. The caſſia lignea tree. See For lux. 

CARVI. Carraway. | 
CARVYA. The walnut-tree. Alfo walnuts rendered 
black by boiling. | 

CARYCE, or Carycia. Galen ſays it is a coſtly fort 
of food prepared by the Lydians. Varinus ſuppoſes it to 


be thus called becauſe it was black like the boiled walnuts 


CARYCUM, i. e. Caricum. 

CARYEDON CATAGMA. See ALPHITEDON. 

CARYITES. A name of the female tithymalus. 

CARYL. A confe& made with the flowers of the co- 
rallodendron. h 

CARYOCES. A Portugueſe name for the fruit of 
the Guinea palm tree. See alſo An. 


CARYOCOSTINUM, i. e. Elect. e ſcamonio. 
CARYON. A nut. This word is applied to all ſuch 
| 1 


fruit 
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troit as incloſe ſomewhat eatable within an hard ſhell. 
Plutarch ſays that the ancients called the walnut caryon, 
| becauſe it induces a heavineſs and ſtupidity of ſpirits. 

CARYON BASILICON. The walnut. 

CARYON HER ACLEOTICON. A ſmall nut, as a 
hazle nut or filbert, ſo called, becauſe it was brought from 
Heraclea, in Pontus, into Greece. 

CARYON LEPTON. A ſmall nut, as filberts or 
| hazle nuts, from Acxlog, ſmall. 
CARYOPHYLLATA ; alfo called herba BenediCta, 
caryoph. vulgaris, janamunda, avens, and herb bennet, 
It is called caryophyllata becauſe its ſmell reſembles that 
of clove July flowers. 
Bocrbaave enumerates eight ſpecies. | 
It is a rough plant with dark coloured winged leaves, 
and pentapetalous yellow flowers, ſtanding in ten leaved 
cups, on che tops of the branches; the feeds are hairy, 
the roots are ſlender, full of fibres, of 'a dark browniſh 
colour on the outſide, and reddiſh within. It is peren- | 
nial, grows wild in woods and hedges, and is found in 
flower the greateſt part of the ſummer. 


The root is a gentle ſtyptic, corroborant, and ſtomachic; 


it hath a middle auſtere aromatic taſte, a pleaſan: ſmell, eſ- 
pecially in the ſpring, and when produced on dry warm 
| ſoils. It gives its aroma moſt to ſpirits, and its aſtringent 
matter to water or to ſpirit. In diſtillation with water it 
- affords a ſmall quantity of an agreeable concrete oily mat- 


ter, and the remaining decoction, if inſpiſſated by eva- | 


. poration, is moderately aſtringent. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICI. The aromatic 
cloves ; called alſo garyophyllus, caryophyllus indicus, is- 
biuka, and clous. 
The unripe fruit, or perhaps the cups of the unopened 
flowers of a bay-like tree, which grows in the Molucca 
Iflands ; in ſhape it reſembles a ſhort thick ſquare nail, 
of a ruſty colour inclining to black: in the middle of each 
clove are found a ſtylus or ſtamina, with their apices; at 
the larger end ſhoot out from the four angles four little 
points, like a ſtar, in the middle of which is a round ball 
of a lighter colour than the reſt, compoſed of four ſmall 
ſcales or leaves, which ſeem to be the unexpanded petala 
of the flower. The tree is one of thoſe whoſe flower is 
produced above the rudiments of the fruit : the ripe fruit, 
: ſometimes brought to England under the name of antho- 
phyllus, is marked on the top with the remains of the 
flower; it is about the ſize and ſhape of an olive, and 
contains under a thin blackiſh ſhell, a hard kernel of the 
ſame colour, which hath a deep longitudinal feam on the 
fide. The cloves are ſaid to be cured by expoling them 
to ſmoke, and afterwards drying them in the ſun. 

; The largeſt and darkeſt coloured are the beſt, and thoſe 
which feel oily when preſſed. Another mark of their 
goodneſs is, when on plercing them with a needle, a lit- 
tle liquid matter like oil oozes out. Thoſe that are of a 
light brown colour have had their oil extraQted from them. 

Cloves have a ſtrong but agreeable ſmell, a bitteriſh 
hot pungent taſte ; they are one of the hotteſt, and moſt 
pungent and acrid of the aromatic claſs. "They are re- 

markably diſpoſed to imbibe humidity, and when ſobbed 

of their active parts, and afterwards mixed with freſh 
cloves, they regain from them a confiderabie ſhare both 
of taſte and ſmell. The Dutch extract the oil from them 
and then mix them with others, from which it hath not 
been ſeparated; but their dryneſs, leſs pungent odour, and 
pale colour, diſcover the fraud. | 

Rectified ſpirit of wine takes up all the virtue of cloves: 
an extract from this ſpirituous tincture, amounts to nearly 

. one-third of the cloves uſed in preparing it, and retains 
nearly their whole virtue. Infuſed in water they give out 

to it more of their ſmell than to ſpirit, but not ſo much of 

their taſte. | | | | 

Diſtilled with water they give over very ſlowly about 
one- ſixth of their weight of eſſential oil, at firſt yellow, 

and afterwards a reddiſh brown, but if the fire is very 

. moderate its colour is pale ; it ſinks in water, is mild, and 

not very pungent ; but the only way to have it genuine, 

is to diſtil it ourſelves. What we have from the Dutch is 
very acrid, and contains near half its weight of an inſi- 
pid expreſſed oil. It is probable, that from an admixture 
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ceives both its acrimoriy and high colour: or, as freſli 
cloves are ſaid to yield a high coloured fragrant thick oil 
upon expreſſion, it may be that the common oil of cloves, 
brought from the ſpice iſlands, is no other than this oil di- 
lated with inſipid ones. 
If the oil of cloves is adulterated with an inſipid expreſ- 
ſed oil, it is diſcovered by dropping a little into alcohol, 
and on ſhaking them the genuine oil mixes with the ſpirit, 
and the inſipid oil ſeparating is diſcovered. 
The oil of cloves is made into an agreeable draught by 
mixing it with an equal quantity of gum arabic, and then 
with water. See Newmann's Chem. Works. Lewis's 


— 


CARYOPHYLLI. 
can marigold, Dads 

CARYOPHYLLI INDICH, i. e. Anthelmia, 

CARYOPHYLLI SUAVEM ODOREM, &c. i. e. 
Canella alba. _ x 

CARYOPHYLLOIDES CORT. i. e. Caſſia caryo- 
phyllata. | | | | 

CARYOPHYLLUS. A ſpecies of myoſotis. 

CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS AMERICA- 
NUS. The Jamaica pepper tree. 


A name of ſome ſpecies of Afri- 


| CARYOPH. AROMAT. CUM FRUCTU RO- 
TUND, i. e. Caſſia caryoph. ES 3 
CARYOPHYLLUS ARVENSIS GLABER FLORE 


MAJORE C. B. A ſpecies of chick-weed. | 
CARYOPHYLLUS BARBATUS. Broad leaved 
ſweet William, 12 | 
CARYOPHYLLUS HOLOSTEUS ARVENSIS 
GLAB. FLORE MAJ. A ſpecies of chick- weed. 
CARYOPHYLLUS INDICUS. African marigold ; 
alſo the anthelmia. 7 | 
. MEXICANUS, African mari- 
old. 
F CARYOPHYLLUS MONTANUS MAJOR FLO- 
RE GLOBOSO, C. B. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſta- 
tice. | 
CARYOPHYLLUS PRATENSIS LACINIATO 
FLORE SIMPLICH, i. e. Armeria. 5 
CARYOPHYLLUS RAMOSUS, ET CARYOPH. 
REGIUS ; both are names of the tſhinka. 
CARTOPHYLI. US RUBER, Gilly flower; alf 
called tuniea, vetonica, betonica coronaria, caryoph. hor- 
tenſis, and clove July flower. TED | | 
It is well known in our gardens ; it is perennial, and 
ſaid to be a native of Italy, There are many varieties 
of them, but thoſe employed for medicinal uſe are of a 
deep crimſon colour, and an agreeable aromatic ſmell, 
ſomewhat akin to that of the clove ſpice ; and this odour 
1s not ory ſoon diſfipated, | | = 
Theſe flowers are eſteemed as moderately cardiac, 
diuretic, and and perſpirative; but they are chief 
uſed in the form of a ſyrup, for the beauty of their 
colour and flavour. | | PTS. 


The London College directs the following ſyrup ; 


— 


| 


Syrupus Caryophyllorum rubrorum, 
Flower, 


Syrup of Clove Fuly 


Take of clove July flowers, freſh gathered, and 
[with their heels cut off, three pounds ; of boiling wa- 
ter five ow ; ſteep the flowers in the water for a night, 

in a veſſel of glaſs, or of earth glazed 3 and in the li- 
quor poured off, diflolve as much double refined ſugar 
as is required to make a ſyrup. 5 

N. B. As the beauty of the colour is a great object 
in this ſyrup, to preſerve it, neither nel heat, nor 
any preſſure of the flowers, is to be admitted of. 

n St. Thomas's hoſpital, a ſubſtitute for this ſyru 
is made by uſing the aromatic clove, and for the co- 


of the reſinous part of cloves, this ſophiſticated: oil re- 
Seo oy; 


on a little cochineal is added. See Lewis's Mat. 
ed. | | +3 
eee FLORE SIMPLICI, Sin- 
e pinks. : Oe 5 
CARY OSSE. A Portugueſe name for the fruit of 
the Guinea palm tree. . | 
. CET OTFI. A name in Galen for the beſt dates in 
ria, &c. | . | | f 
C ASABON . Fifh thiſtle. | 
3 E CASA- 


CAS 


CASAMUM. A name in Myrepſus for the cycla- 
men. | 
CASCARILLA. A diminutive from caſcara, the 

Spaniſh word for bark, or a ſhell, See Tuts CoR- 

TEX. The Spaniards apply the word caſcarilla to the 

Peruvian bark, as we apply the word bark to ſignify 

that ſort of bark alone. 
CASCHU, i. e. Catechu. | 
CASEUS. Cheeſe. Ariſtzus, a pupil of Chiron, 

is ſaid to have firſt diſcovered the art of making it. It 
is a common opinion that old cheeſe digeſts every thing, 
yet is left undigeſted itſelf, but this 1s without proper 
foundation. New cheeſe digeſts difficultly, and when 
old it is acrid and hot. Cheeſe made from the milk of 
theep digeſts ſooner than that from cows, but it is leſs 
nouriſhing ; and that from the milk of goats digeſts 
ſooner than either, but is alſo the leaſt nouriſhing. 

The acrimony in cheeſe is from the rennet, which is 

increaſed by age. As to the goodneſs of this article, 

that is beſt taſted which diſcovers no particular quali- 

ty to exceſs, and which is the ſooneft digeſted. In 
general, it is a kind of food fit only for the laborious, 

or thoſe whoſe organs of digeſtion are ſtrong, See 
Galen de Alim. Facult. . 

ASIA, 1. e. Cana. | 
CASIBO. A ſpecies of privet is thus n 
CASMINARTS, i. e. Caſſummuniar. | 
C. B. An abbreviation for Caſpar Bauhine. 

C. B. Pin. i. e. Caſpar Bauhine's pinax. 
C. B. CAT. BASIL. 1. e. Catalogus plantarum 
circa Baſilean ſponte naſcentium, Caſpari Bauhini. 
C. B. MAT TH. i. e Caſp. Bau. in Matthiolo. 
C. B. PHVT. 1. e. Caſpari Bauhini phy topinax. 
C. B. PROD. i. e. Caſp. Bauh. prodromus theatri 
botanici. | 
_ CASSA. A barbarous word in Fallopius de Affib. 
for the thorax. 
CASSADA, called alſo cacavi, cazabi, caſſave, caſ- 
ſavi, pain de Madagaſcar, ricinus minor, manihot, 
yucca, maniiba, mandiiba Braſilienſibus, &c. This 
lant grows in the warmer parts of the weſtern world. 
ts root is the part in uſe, and is poiſonous; this root 
is called yuca, the Mexicans call it quanticamotli, and 
when it is prepared into a flour, they call it caſſavi. 
Though this root is a ſtrong poiſon, it is made into 
a wholeſome bread; by boiling its volatile parts are 
diſſipated, and therewith the poiſonous part. 
here are many ſpecies of this plant, which may be 
ſeen in Maregrave, but the ſtalks and roots of them all 
paſs under the common mY of mandihoca, 
This bread is uſed in Hiſpaniola, and other Weſt- 

India iſlands, in Mexico, and even from Florida to 

'the Straits of Magellan, | | 

The liquor that is preſſed from this plant is called ma- 

nipuera; the root macerated in water until it is ſoft is 

called mandiopiba; of the ſediment of this is made a finer 
flour called vipeba by the Braſilians, and by the Portugueſe 
farinha freſca. | 
Some of the ſpecies cannot be deprived of their poiſon- 
ous quality. 535 
The ſoft mandihoca is called puba; when dried over 
the fire or in the ſun it is called carima, and of this good 
bread is made, which 1s called muſam, or angu, or en- 
fonde. Of the carima and the tipioca are made emul- 
ſons, ptiſans, &c. which are uſed in conſumptions, dy- 
ſenteries, fevers, faintings, againſt- poiſons, and hæmor- 
rhages, both internal and external. | 
Ihe juice of roucou is an antidote to the poiſon of this 
lant. Rai Hiſt. = 
CAsSSAVE, i. e. Caſſada. 
CaAsSALE VULNUS. A term ſignifying a wound in 
the breaſt: from the Arabian word cas, a breaſt. 
CASSAMUM. The fruit of the balſam tree. : 
CASSATUM. Weak, ſpiritleſs, blood that is gru- 
mous and hinders the paſſage of the circulating blood. It 
is a word of Paracelſus. | 
CASSE [Eav De], or Eau de Caſſe-Lunette. It is 
ſnow-water diſtilled from the flowers of the cyanus, 
-* CASSIA. A name of ſenna. | 


amed. 


CASSIA CARYOPHYLELATA, called alfs caryophyl- 
us aromaticus fructu rotundo, Garyophyllon Plinii, amo- 
mum, clove berry tree, ſweet-{cemed Jamaica pepper- 
tree. The bark is called cortex caryophylloides, clove 
* and caſſia bark. Miiler mentions nine ſpecies of 
Caſita, 
The bark is in uſe; it is brought from Jamaica, Cuba, 
and other of the Weſt India iſlands. It is rolled like cin- 
namon, but is rather thinner, rougher on the outſide, 
and of a dark brown colour. It is warm and aromatic, 
reſembles the ſmell of cloves, but is weaker and mixt with 
A cinnamon flavour, It agrees with cloves in the ſolubility 
and volatility of its active principles. Spirit of wine takes 
up all its aroma, but carries very little of it in diſtilling. 
Water takes up its tmell, but not much of its taſte, and 
diſtilled with water, a ſmall portion of an eſſential oil 
ariſes, which reſembles that of cloves, but is more pun- 
gent. | | 
A ſimilar bark is brought from the Eaſt- Indies under 
the name of culiclawan or culilawan, a compound Mala- 
barian word, which is tranflated into the Latin by cortex 
caryophylloides, or clove bark. That diſtinguiſhed in 
Europe by the name of culilawan is thicker than the other, 
and is more ot a cinnamon colour, but ſcarcely differs 
from it in ſmell or taſte. "The ſame with this ſeems to be 
the carabaccium of Baglivi. Rumphius obſerves that the 
outer and inner barks of different parts of the tree differ 
in colour and in taſte from one another ; whence proba- 
bly ſuch differences as may have been obſerved in thoſe 
brought under different names into Europe. 
be unripe fruit is the Jamaica pepper. See PipER. 
CASSlA CINNAMOMEA, The true cinnamon tree. 
CASSIA CRASSIOR. . See FoLium. | 
CASSIA CRIBATRA, The pulp of the caſſia fiſtu- 
arts. | 
CASSIA FISTULA, A name of the tru 
tree, | 
_ CASSIA FISTULA BRASIL. i. e. Tapyra coaynana, 
_ CASSIA FIS TULARIS, called alſo caſſia nigra, caſ- 
ſia ſolutiva, caſſia purgatrix. Purging caſſia. 
The caſſia ſiſtula is the hard woody cylindrical pod of a 
tree called pudding pipe tree, which reſembles the walnut: 
it grows ſpontaneouſly in Egypt and the warmer part of the 
Eaſt- Indies, and hath been thence introduced into the 
Weſt, and is brought to us from the Braſils. The pods are 
about an inch in diameter and a foot or more in length; 
externally of a dark brown colour, ſomewhat wrinkled, 
with a large ſeam running the whole length upon one fide, 
and another leſs viſible on the oppokte tide, internally of 
a pale yellowiſh colour, divided by thin tranſverſe woody 
plates in a number of little cells containing cach a flattiſn 
oval feed with a ſoft black pulp. | 0 
The pulp ts called by ſome wild honey, becauſe of its 
{weet taſte, which is followed by an ungrateful kind of 
acrimony : that from the Eaſt-Indies hath a more agree- 
able ſweetneſs and leſs acrimony than the Welſt-Indian 
kind. 
The oriental pods are ſmaller, ſmoother, and thinner 
rinded than the occidental, and its pulp is of a deeper 
ſhining black colour. Thoſe pods that are dry, and in 
which the ſeeds rattle are generally rejected; but Neu- 
mann thinks that they are very little, if any, worſe than 
the other, as it is only their humidity that is waſted, and 
by this loſs it is ſecured from being mouldy or four. The 
beſt ſort, if gathered beſore it is full ripe, is mouldy and 
ſour or barſh. | 
I he pulp of caſſia diſſolves very readily in water, whe- 
ther it is moiſt or dry, but not fo readily in ſpirit of wine. 
t is uſually extracted by boiling the bruiſed pods in water, 
and evaporating the ſtrained ſolution to a proper conſiſt- 
ence, the exhaling vapour carries nothing off. The pulp 
ſoon turns ſour, ſo ſhould be extracted only in ſmall quan- 
titles. . | 
Caſſia was unknown to the antient Greeks, and was firlt 
uſed by the Arabians : where irritating purges would do 
harm, this may be ſafely uſed : in doſes of a few drams it 
is generally laxative ; is particularly uſeful in coſtive ha- 
bits and inflammatory cafes ; and, according to Geoffroy, 
it is peculiarly beneſicial in thoſe : tenſions of the belly 
which attend an imprudent uſe: of antimonials : as a ca- 
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CASSHA CANELLA, i. e. Cafſia lignea. | 
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thartic two ounces is required, and ſo is ſeldom uſed for | 


this end. 
It is ſometimes quickened by ſtronger purgatives, or 


with the antimonial emetics, of which laſt it diminiſhes | 


the aCtivity ſo far that four grains or more of emetic tar- 
tar may be taken in a decoction of caſſia by thoſe who 
without it can bear but one grain or a little more : it is 
joined with manna, and is ſuppoſed to enhance its purga- 
tive virtue; a mixture of half an ounce of caſſia with two 
drams of manna, is ſaid to purge more than three times 
the quantity of caſſia alone, or than a yet greater quantity 
of manna when alone. 

Caſſia, if repeatedly taken, tinges the urine of a yel- 
low, green, or brown colour, according to the quantity 
of it that is taken. | : 

The London college direCts the following preparation : 


Electarium e Caſſia. Elefuary of Caſſia. 
Take the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, the pulp of caſſia, freſh 


extracted, of each half a pound; of manna two ounces ; 
of the pulp of tamarinds, one ounce. Rub the manna in 
a mortar, and with a ſmall heat diſſolve it in the ſyrup, 
then add the pulps, and the.heat being continued, reduce 
the whole to a proper conſiſtence. 

This electuary was formerly called dia caſſia: the tama- 
rinds render the taſte of it very agreeable, and does not 
ſubjeCt it to turn ſour. Two or three drams is a doſe as a 
folutive. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. | | 7 

CASSIA LIGNEA, called alſo canella Malabarica, 


xylo-caſſia, cinnamomum, five canelia Malabarica, & Ja- 


vanenſis, karva, canella Cubana, arbor jucadice, wild 
cinnamon tree, Malabar cinnamon tree, or caſſia lignea 
8 | 


The leaves of this tree are, by way of eminence, called 
folium, which ſee. The bark is called caſſia lignea, and 
is brought from the Eaſt-Indies. This tree is of the cin- 
namon kind : this bark reſembles cinnamon in appearance, 
but is diſtinguiſhable by its breaking ſhort or ſmooth, 
whilſt cinnamon breaks ſibrous and ſhivery ; alſo by chew- 


ing, after which the caſſia becomes mucilaginous, but the 


cinnamon auſtere and dry. It reſembles cinnamon in fla- 
vour, but is weaker ; it contains a mucilage, of which 
cinnamon does not ſenſibly partake : if powdered and boil- 
ed in water, the water becomes glutinous, ſo as to con- 
crete on cooling into a jelly. 

Spirit of wine extracts the aroma, and water extraCts 
the mucilage. By diſtillation in water it yields a ſmall 
portion of oil, which differs not from that of cinnamon; 
and if care is taken in diſtilling it with water, no diffe- 
rence can be diſcovered from what it produces and that 
which is drawn from true cinnamon ; but if too much 
heat is continued at the end of the operation, it produces 
an empyreumatic flavour, becauſe of the mucilage, which 


is very apt to be changed by the fire. As a cordial it is 


equally as good as cinnamon if twice the quantity is al- 


lowed for a doſe ; but as an aſtringent it hath no preten- 
ſions. See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. 
Med. 1 

. CASSIA POETICA LOBELlI, caſſia Latinorum, caſ- 
ſia lignea monſpelienſium, & caſſia monſpelienſium. See 
Os vRIS. | 


CASSIA LIGNEA JAMAICENS!S. See CANELLA 


ALBA. 5 

_ CASSIA MALABARICA, i. e. Caſſia lignea. 
CASSIA NIGRA, i. e. Caffia fiſtularis. | 
CASSIA PURGATRIX, i. e. Caſſia fiſtularis. 
CASSIA SOLUTIVA, i. e. Caſſia fiſtularis. | 

_ CASSLE ATRAMENTUM. The pulp of the caſſia 


fiſtularis. 


CASSLA CORTEX, i. e. Caſſia caryophyllata. 
CASSIA EXTRAC TA. The pulp of the caſſia ſiſtu- 
laris. 
CAsSSILIAL FLOS.. The pulp of the caſſia fiſtul. 
CASSIANA, i. e Caſſine. 8 
_ CASSIBOR. Coriander. RET: 5 
CASSI DA, alſo called ſcutellaria, tertianaria, Lyſima- 
chia galericulata. Hooded looſe- ſtriſe. | 
. Lyſimachia cceruleo galericulata, or gratiola cœrulea; 
hoadcd willow herb. i 
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Dr. Turner fays it was called tertjanaria from its uſe iti 
intermitting fevers: it is bitter, ſtinks like garlic ; but is 
of very little uſe in medicine. 

CASSIDBOTT. Coriander. _. | | 

CASSINE. Caſliny, alſo called alaternoides Africana 
lauri ſerratz folio, apalachine gallis, caffina herba, herba 
caſſiana, It grows in Carolina ; the leaves are about the 
ſhape and ſize of ſena leaves, blackiſh when dried, ſhining 
in the upper part, green underneath, and have no taſte, 
but an aromatic ſmell. Dale calls it a ſpecies of alaternus. 
There are two forts, and they are the third and fourth ſpe- 
cies of alaternus. Miller calls the caſſine vera floridanorum, 
the South - Sea tea tree, and the perygua, the caſſio ber- 
ry buſh. Some call the Paragua or South- Sea tea, by 
the name of Bartholomew's herb. It grows near the ſea, 
and is not known to grow far inland. The trade for 
this tea is chiefly at Santa Fe, whither it is brought by 
the river of Plate: there are two forts, the yerba de palos, 
and a finer and a better ſort cailed yerba de camini. It is 
moſt probable that the yerba de camini is the Paraguay or 
South-Sea tea, and the yerba de palos is our+cafſio berry 
buſh. Miller's Dif. 

CASSLUS. A phyſician in Celſus's time. He is the 
author of the problems that bear his name, which, accord- 
ing to Le Clerc, are ingenious as well as their anſwers. 
| CASOB. Alkaline ſalt. 

CASSOLETA. A kind of humid ſuffumigation de- 
\ ſcribed by Marcellus. | 

CASSONADA. See SACCHARUM, 

CASSOUVARIUS. Tbe name of an exotic bird, 
which Dr, Grew, in his Comparative Anatomy, affirms to 
be without a craw. - | 

CASSUMMUNIAR, called alſo caſſumunar, bingalle, 
riſagon, Bengalle Indorum, caſmunar, caſumunar, ryſa- 
gon, and caſminar. The root is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, is tuberous, an inch or more thick, marked on the 
ſurface with circles or joints like the galangal, a ſpecies of 
which it is reckened by ſome: it is brown on the outſide 
and of a duſky ye!low within, We have no certain ac- 
count of the plant from which this root is taken ; it is 
brought over in irregular ſlices. „ 

This root was introduced by Marloe as a medicine of 
uncommon efficacy in nervous diſeaſes: at preſent it is 
uſed as a ſtomachic, but its uſe is not ſo general as it 
ſeems to deſerve. It is warm and aromatic, lightly bit- 
ter, in ſmell reſembling ginger, or zedoary, from which 
it differs in being milder. Spirit of wine extracts all its 
virtue completely, and if the tinCture is evaporated. it all 
remains in the extract. Lewis's Mal. Med. 

CASSUTHA. Dodder. See CuscuTa. 


| CASTALTICUM. A barbarous term for cataſtalticum. 


CASTANA. Cheſnuts. | 

CASTANEA. The cheſnut-tree, called alſo lopima, 
caſt, ſativa, mota, Jupiter's acorns, and Sardinian acorns. 
The coat between the kernel and ſhell is aſtringent; the 
kernels windy and ſomewhat binding, but if roaſted and 
mixed with honey it is commended for coughs and ſpit- 
ting of blood. | ; 
CASTANEA SYLVESTRIS. The wood cheſnut- 
tree, ; | 

Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. _ | 

rs Obſervations on Cheſnut- trees in the Philoſ. Tran. 
vol. Ix1, | | 

CASTANEA EQUINA. Horſe-cheſnut. See Hip- 
POCASTANUM, 

CAST ANEA MALABAR. i. e. Angelina Zanoni 
Acoſtæ. 5 TO 
_ CASTLE-LEOD WATERS. This mineral water 
is of the ſulphureous kind. See Dr. Monro's account of 
it in Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. | 

CASTOR. The beaver. It is alſo called fiber, and 
canis Ponticus. It is an amphibious quadruped, inha- 
biting ſome parts of Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, and Ger- 
many ; but the greateſt quantities are met with in Cana- 
da. In the inguinal region of this animal is found four 
bags of an oval ſhape, a large and a ſmall one on each 
fide; in the two large ones is contained a ſoftiſh, greyiſh 
yellow, or light brown ſubſtance, which in a warm dry 


air grows by degrees hard and brittle, and of a darker and 


browner colour: this is alſo called caſtor, and is what is 


b I | uſed 
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uſed in medicine. The two ſmaller bags have a ſmell 
much like that of the larger, but contain a ſofter and 
1 unctuous kind of matter, which is not of much va- 
lue. 

On cutting one of theſe bags (commonly called cods) 
when dry, and as brought into the ſhops, they are found 
full of a brittle friable ſubſtahce of a browniſh red colour, 
interſperſed with fine membranes and fibres, exquiſitely 
interwoven. Neumann ſays that the beſt comes from 
Pruffia ; but moſt, if not all other writers, ſay from Ruſ- 
ſia. The Ruſſian is in hard round bags: an inferior ſort 
'comes from Dantzig; it is ſmaller and moiſter. The 
worſt is from New- England; it is in thin long bags. 

The Ruſſian caſtor hath a ſtrong but not agreeable 
ſmell ; the other ſorts are weaker and more ungrateful. 

.. Caſtor is ranked among anti- ſpaſmodics: in flow ner- 
vous fevers it takes. off the oppreſſion of the precordia, 


which is often a very troubleſome ſymptom. It is of a 


ſaponaceous nature, ſo does not act by its ſtimulus alone, 
but is reſolvent and detergent : in ſome caſes it is ano- 
dine. 

Rondeletius ſeems to have been the firſt who made the 
diſtinction between theſe bags or glands of the beaver and 
his teſticles, which latter they were generally ſaid to be. 


Alb. Seba ſays that the Siberian caſtor is the beſt, then 


the Norwegian, then the Swediſh, then the Poliſh, and 
the worſt is from Canada. But from whatever country it 
comes, chuſe that which is from a full grown beaver, 
hath a fetid and diſagreeable ſmell, an acrid biting taſte, 
aà browniſh colour, and a friable texture. 

It is adulterated with dried blood, gum ammoniacum, 
galbanum, &c. mixed with a little of the powder of caſ- 
tor and ſome quantity of the axungia caſtorei. But to de- 
tet the fraud, obſerve that the genuine follicules ariſe 
both from one common ſource ; that the matter contained 
in them is of a firm conſiſtence, and too bulky to be forced 
therein in their natural ſtate ; the ſmell is not fo firong as 
the genuine; it is true that ſometimes the difficulty to di- 
ſtinguiſh the falſe from the genuine is very great, but the 
ſophiſtication is undoubted when the membranes, pelli- 
cles, and fibres appear intermixed with the caſtor, | 

This drug does not keep well in powder. Rectified 
ſpirit, proof ſpirit and water, by the help of a little heat, 
extracts the whole virtue of the caſtor. Rectified ſpirit 
takes up the leſs ungrateful parts, and water the more nau- 
ſeous. Proof ſpirit acts equally, though with ſome difh- 
culty, on both; the ſp. vol. arom. is an excellent men- 
ſtruum for it, and in many caſes improves its virtues. 

The London college directs a tincture and a water from 


this drug. | 
Tindtura Caſtorei. Tindture of Caftor. 


Take of Ruſſia caſtor two ounces, of ſpirit a quart; 


digeſt for ten days without heat, and then ſtrain. Heat 


only extracts the groſſer parts more plentifully than a cold 


maceration does, and proof ſpirit does this more than a 
unction. 


reQified one. 
A Compound Tinfure of Caſtor is thus made: 
Take of Ruſſia caſtor one ounce, of aſſa fœtida half an 


ounce, of the volatile aromatic ſpirit a pint, mix. 

When the tincture of caſtor is added in a julep to other 
medicines, it turns milky ; but this is prevented by add- 
ing about a dram of æther to an half pint. p 

in diſtillation the caſtor gives over to the water its whole 
ſmell and flavour, but does not keep. . 


Agua Caſtorei. Water of Caſtor. 


Take of Ruſſia caſtor an ounce, of water as much as is 
ſufficient to prevent burning; draw off a quart. 
| When a large quantity of caſtor is diſtilled at once, an 
eſſential oil is obtained: Dr. Cartheuſer obſerves that this 
oil is ſo ſubtile, that a ſingle drop reſolved into vapour is 
capable of filling a large extent of air with the ſpecific 
ſmell of the caſtor. See Neumann's Chemical Works, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 
CAS TOR. A name of the cataputia major. 
| 4 


word in his de Art. & de Morb. 
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CASTOR OIL, i. e. Ricini Col.) 
CAST. DUR. An abbreviation of caſtore durante. 


CASTRATIO. Caftration. This operation is per- 
tormed when the teſticle is ſcirthous or cancerons. When 
the teſticle ſuppurates, it is only treated as a common ab- 
ſceſs. Mr. Barnard ſays that out of an hundred patients 
that he caſtrated only three were living three years after : 
and that when after the operation, the wound heals nearly, 
and not compleatly, it commonly proves mottal. Some 
of the moſt eminent this day in praCtice obſerve that when a 
ſcirrhus is extirpated, jt is as apt to return as a cancer is in 
the breaſt ; if it is of the virulent kind it is ſure to return; 
and that the patient will probably live as well and as long 
if the operation is not performed as when it is; therefore, 
in general, there is no inducement to proceed to it. 

But if the teſticle muſt be extracted, firſt examine whe- 

ther or not the ſpermatic cord is free, which muſt be laid 
bare, tied, and cut; after which proceed to diſſecting all 
the diſeaſed part of the ſcrotum, though perhaps it may be 
beſt to diſſect the tumour out firſt, as it leads you up to 
the chord before you tic it, -If the tumour is large, or if 
it adheres to the ſkin, make an oval inciſion to take it 
out; the inciſion is begun a little above the tumour, fot 
the better convenience of tying the veſſel. 
Mr. Gooch (ſee his 2d vol. of Caſes) firſt ſlits the ſheath 
of the cord with the point of a knife, then opens it farther 
with a ſmall pair of crooked ſeiſſars, by which method the 
veſſel is fairly difcovered, and eaſily taken up with a 
crooked needle and ligature. And he further obſerves 
that it the whole ſpermatic cord is tied, the conſequences 
are diſagreeable, or perhaps fatal; he therefore, aſter diſ- 
ſecting the ſheath, ſecures only the artery, and thus an 
haemorrhage is prevented, and the uſual conſequences of 
tying the whole cord avoided. Dr. Hunter long ſince ad- 
viſed to ſecure the artery, and leave the reſt to the cord; 
nay, he ſuggeſts a ſufficient ſecurity though the artery 
ſhould be left untied ; though if it is to be cut cloſe to the 
ring, he adviſes to tie it before cutting, that it may not 
retract too ſuddenly, and ſo prove troubleſome by its diſ- 
charge, See Sharp's Operations, Le Dran's Operations 
and his 74th Obſ. Heiſter's Surgery. | 

CASTRENSIS. An epithet given to the dyſentery in 
camps, becaule there the ſoldiers are more expoſed to the 
air of the night, which aggravates the diſeaſe. 

CASUS. This word fignifies the ſame as ſymptoma ; 
ſometimes it is uſed for any thing fortuitous or ſpontane- 
ous, or fall from an eminence. In Paracelſus it fignifies 
a preſent diſtemper, and alſo an entire hiſtory of a diſeaſe. 

CAT. An abbreviation of catalogus. | 

CATABLEMA. According to Galen, Hippocrates 


means by it the outermoſt fillet which ſecures the reſt of 
| the bandage. 


CATACHLOOS, from xn, graſs or green herb; 
Galen expounds it “a very green colour.“ It is applied 
to ſtools, and then many read for this word catachola, i. e. 
very bilious. | 

CATACHRISTON. A medicine applied by way of 


CATACHYSIS, To pour upon; an affuſion. 

CATACLAsSls, from xalaxaaw, to break or diſtort. 
Galen explains it to be an affeCtion of the eye, as when 
the eye-lids are diftorted. 

CATACLEIS [5uvBcLAvicLE]. According to Ga- 
len it 1s the firſt ſmall rib of the thorax. 

CATACLINES, from xa ,, to he down. It is 
the ſame as clinicus. | 

CA TACLYSMA, from xalaxxiG, to waſh. A clyſ- 
. | | 
CATACLYSMI. Embrocations. Ccolius Aurelianus 
expounds this by illiſiones aquarum, i. e. daſhings of wa- 


ter. | 
CATACORES. Full, abundant, and when applied 
to ſtools, it means that they are purely or intenſely bili- 
ous. Hippocrates uſes it in both theſe ſenſes. 
CATACONESIS, from xalauvviw, to irrigate. Irri- 
2 by a plentiful affuſion of liquor on ſome part of the 


8 8 | 
CATAGLYPHE, from yaupu, to cut in wood or me- 
tal. An excavation, hole. or pit. Hippocrates uſes this 


CATAG- 


dar 


CATAGMA, a fracture. See FRAcTuRA. Ga- 


len ſays, A ſolution of the bone is called catagma, 
and elcos is a ſolution of the continuity of the fleſh 
that when it happens to a cartilage it hath no name, 
though Hippocrates calls it catagma.“ 5 
CATA ;3zMATICA, from ai, deduco, Remedies 
proper for cementing broken bones, or to promote a 
© CATAGOGE. In Hippocrates's Epid. lib. vii. 
it means a region, and its cireumjacent part. 
CATALENTIA. Paraceltus coined this word to 
expreſs an epileply. . | 
CATALEPSIS, from »alanau3aviy, to Occupy, de- 
tain, ſeize, or interrupt. It is alſo called catocke, ca- 
tochus, congelatio, and by Hippocrates, aphonia ; by 
Antigenes it is called anaudia by Coelius Aurehanus 
it is called apprehenſio and oppreſſio. 5 
The word catalepſis hath many fignifications, as 
perception, or the knowledge of a thing; the reten- 
tion of the breath, as when a perſon ſtrains at ſtool ; 
a retention of any humour which ought to be evacua- 
ted; an interception of the blood in the veſſels by a 
bandage, as in bleeding; and the diſeaſe which is the 
ſubje& of this article, 5 
Some ſuppoſe the catoche to be the coma vigil; but 
moſt writers mean by it the catalepſy. ; 
This diſorder is reckoned by ſome under the liſt of 
acute ones; and indeed with the carus, it may be rank- 
ed among the ſpecies of e Its ſeat ſeems to 
be in the back part of the brain, from the ſymptoms of 
the difeaſe, and the obſervations made on diſſecting 
thoſe who die of 1t. i | 
Women, thoſe with a melancholic habit, and a ve- 
ry active imagination, are moſt ſubjett to it, eſpecially 
it they uſe a cold regimen, are expoſed to bad weather, 
and cold chimes. + : 8 
The immediate cauſe ſeems to be an impediment to 


the influx of the vital fire into the nerves ſubſervient 


to ſenſation, and involuntary motion, whilſt it is 
carried on in its natural, and in ſome meature a more 
impetuous manner in the nerves ſubſervient to the vi- 
tal actions. This retarded influx of vital principle, is 
from a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the parts where the 
ſeat of the diſeaſe is; and hence ariſes all the ſymp- 
toms of this diſorder. | 

The remote cauſes are the fame as thoſe that produce 
melancholy, and other nervous affections; the ſecon- 


dary cauſes are alſo the ſame that produce other diſor- 


ders in the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch as poor diet, cold and 
moiſt countries, fear, anger, anxiety, intenſe thought, 
exceſſes of any kind, worms, &c. ö 

This diſorder rarely occurs : when it does, the fits 
ſeize the patient at intervals, and laſt generally a few 
minutes, though now and then it continues for ſome 
hours or days. It is rarely preceded by any figns that 
indicate its approach; in a few inſtances a ſtiffneſs in 
the neck, a dull pain in the head, &c. have uſhered in 
the fit. In the diſorder the patient is ſenſeleſs and mo- 
tionleſs, continuing in the poſture that the fit attacked 
him in, until a recovery from it; the. limbs are move- 
able by another perſon, but, however they are diſpoſed, 
the patient never alters their poſition, until the parox- 
yſm is atan end. He neither ſees, hears, nor feels, 
whatever methods may be uſed to excite the ſenſations. 
He ſwallows greedily all that is given him; the coun- 
tenance becomes florid ; the eyes are open, ſeem fixed 
upon ſome object; at the cloſe of the fit he fetches a 
deep figh, and then recovers. Other ſymptoms alſo 
attend diſſerent patients, or the ſame at different times, 
ſuch as tears dropping from the eyes, grinding of the 
teeth, &c. but the above are the moſt generaily at- 
tendant. | | | 

Care muſt be taken not to confound a catalepſy with 
a tetanus. | 

If this diſeaſe proceeds from paſſions, the danger is 
not ſo great as when a thiek blood, or ſuppreſſed ac- 
cuſtomed evacuations, are the cauſe ; in the latter it is 
moſtly fatal. | a | 
In general the cure will be ſimilar to that of the a- 


| ſuch powders as were valued for t 


| ſpaſmodic ſtricture; and, out of the fit, the indica- 

tion is to remove the material, or ſecondary cauſes; 
which contribute to dhe production of the conſtrie- 
tion. 8 e ee 


ſpirit of verdegriſe to the noſe, or the ſtrongeſt wine 
vinegar. Foreſtus ſtrongly recommends anti-tpaimo- 
dic oils to be rubbed on the nape of the neck, and on 
the back part of the head, after ſhaving it. 

Strong ſtimulating clyſters may be injected, if the 
anus is not too much conſtricted to admit them. 

Bleeding is commended, if the face is very red and 
turgid; but the heat and ſtrength of the patient will 
beſt determine the propriety of this operation. 

Bliſters, though recommended, ſeem not ſo eligible 
an application as ſinapiſms to the feet. 1 

Two or three ſpoons full of the following mixture 
may be given, at proper intetvals, either during the 
fir, or in its abſence, _ Eg: 8 
k Gum aff, fœtid. 3 ii. aq. puleg. 7 iv. fp. vol. 
fœtid. & tinct. valer. vol. aa 3 f. m. 

In the abſence of the fit, endeavour to remove the 


will be formed; remembering that if fears, apprehen- 
ſions, and paſſions of the mind are the cauſe, medi- 
eines cannot be expected to be uſeful ; but, in ſuch 
like caſes, a change of air, journeying, diverting com- 
pany &c, are to be inſiſted on. | 85 55 
The catalepſy ſometimes ends in a melancholy, epi- 
lepſy, or fatal apoplexy. . 
See Cœlius Aurelianus, Acut. lib. ii. cap. x. and 
3 Brooks's, and the London Practice of Phy- 
ic. 
CATALONGAY. The plant that bears the St. 
Ignatius's bean. | 
CATALOTICA, This word is by miſtake put for 
catulotica. ; 
CATALYSIS, from xalazva, to diſſolve, or de- 
ſtroy. It ſignifies a pally, or ſuch a reſolution as hap- 
pens before the death of the patient; alſo that diſſolu- 
tion which conftitutes death. | | | 
CATAMENTIA, from aa, infra, and wiv, menſis. 
The ſame as menſes. p | 
CATANANIE. See Cicnyortum. | . 
CATANANIE LEGUMINOSA. See Nisso- 
LIA. 
CATANTLEMA, from acbdu, to draw or pour 
water. A kind of lotion by infuſion of water. Moſ- 
chion de morbis mulieru 
CATANTLESIS. A lotion with hot water, ex- 
wee out of ſponges, recommended by Marcellus 
Empiricus againſt hot running ulcers of the head. 
CATAPASMA, from Taco, to ſprinkle. The 
ancient Greek phyſicians meant by this, any dry me- 
dicine reduced to powder, to be ſprinkled on the body. 
Their various uſes may be ſeen in Paulus, lib. vii. 
cap. x111. Catapaſms are of various kinds, according 
to the intention of the phyſician. Powders put in the 
drink were called diapaſms : _ Pliny ſays, that 
eir grateful ſmell 
were called diapaſms. Orbafius ſhews from Antyllus, 
that empaſſnata was uſed in order to reſtrain ſweat, or 
” other evacuation by the pores ; or for exciting an 
itching. Catapaſms were ſprinkled on ulcers, but dia- 
paſms were prepared for the ſake of their ſcent, and 
were applied to the arm-pits, and the inſide of- the 
thighs, to remove their ſcent. Cel; Aurel. in Morb. 
Acut. lib. ii. cap. xxxvili. ſays, that ſympaſmata were 
ſuch powders, as, being eadowed with an acrid quali- 
ty, were ſprinkled on the body to procure heat. 
CATAPASMUS. A term uid by Cœl. Auteli- 
anus, probably by miſtake, for ſome other word. It 
implies, according to him, a rubbing of the poſterior 
part of the ſhoulders and neck downwards, | 
CATAPASTUM. See CATAPASMA. 
CATAPHORA, from «alagtzu, which, among o- 


ther fignifications, implies, to render ſleepy. A pre- 


poplexy. 6 indication in the fit, is to relax the 
e 18. 


> 


ternatural propenſity to ſleep; See Carvys; Galen 
calls a coma by this name. Ak 16d 

CATAPHRACTA, 1: e. Quadriga. 
3 F | CATA- 


In che fit apply pungent acid ſpirits, ſuch as the 


mediate cauſes. According as theſe are, the remedies 


CAT 


CATAPHISMA. A kind of thick -poultice of 
meal and herbs. | | 
© CATAPLASMA. A poytice, from xalawagocu 
illino, to ſpread like a plaiſter. Cataplaſms take their 
name ſometimes from the part to which they are ap- 
plied, or effects they produce, ſo are called anacollema, 
Frome, epicarpium, epiſpaſticum, veſicatorium, and, 
when muſtard is an ingredient they are called finapiſms. 


FT heſe kind of applications are ſofter, and more eaſy, 


than plaiſters, or ointments. They are formed of 
fome vegetable ſubſtances, and applied of ſuch a con- 
ſiſtence, as neither to adhere nor run: they are alſo 
more uſeful when the intention is effected by the per- 
petuity of the heat or cold, which they contain, for 
they retain them longer than any other kind of com- 
poſition. | 3 

When deſigned to relax, or to promote ſuppuration, 
they ſhould be applied warm. Their warmth, moit- 
ture, and the obſtruction they give to perſpiration, is 
the method of their anſwering that end. The proper 
heat, when applied warm, is no more than to promote 
a kindly pleaſant ſenſation; for great heat prevents the 
defign for which they are uſed. They ſhonld be re- 
newed as often as they cool. For relaxing and ſuppu- 
rating, none excel the white bread poultice, made 
with the crumb of an old loaf, a ſufficient quantity of 
milk to boil the bread in until it is foft, and a little oil; 
which laſt ingredient, beſides Prevenung the poultice 
from drying and fticking to the ſkin, allo retains the 
heat longer than the bread and milk alone would do. 
To preſerve the heat longer, the poultice, when ap- 
plied, may be coyered with a ſtrong ox's bladder. 
When Aaxned to repel, they ſhould be applied cold, 
and ought to be renewed as oft as they become warm. 
A proper compoſition for this end, is a mixture of oat- 
meal and. vinegar. | 

Epithems are alſo a kind of cataplaſms. 


Cataplaſma Emolliens. An Emollient Poultice. 


Boil half a pound of the crumb of bread, and one 
ounce of white ſoap, in a ſufficient quantity of cow's 
milk, to reduce the whole to a proper conſiſtence. 
When poverty is more to be regarded than neatneſs, 
the bran from wheat may be uſed inſtead of bread, add- 
ing a ſmall quantity of oil or lard to it. 15 


Cataplaſma Diſcutieus. A Diſcutient Poultice. 


Take of barley meal fix ounces, the leaves of hem- 
lock freſh gathered and bruiſed two ounces, crude ſal 


ammoniac half an ounce, vinegar enough to give the 
ix them without uſing 


whole a proper confiſtence. 
heat, and apply it cold. 


| Cataplaſma Saturni Goulardi. Goulard's Saturnine Puultice. 


Take a ſufficient quantity of Goulard's vegeto-mi- 


neral water, put it in a pipkin, with a ſufficient quan- 


tity of bread-crumb. Let them juſt boil gently, and 
apply it in the common method, renewing it every 


five or fix hours. Every time it is renewed waſh the 


part with the vegeto-mineral water, and particularly 
the edges of the poultice. | | 


It is commended in cancerous and ſcrophulous caſes, 


alſo on milk-tumours of the breaſt. 


CATAPLEXIS, from Ta1-0w, to ſtrike. Any ſud- 


den ſtupefaction, or deprivation of ſenſation in any of 


the members or organs. 


CATAPOSIS, from xdlanive, to ſwallow down, 
According to Aretæus, it fignifies the inſtruments of 


deglutition. Hence alſo 
CATAPOTIUM. A pill. 


CATAPSVXIS, from 4uxu, to refrigerate. A re- 


frigeration without ſhivering, either univerſal, or of 


ſome particular part. 


CATAPTOSIS, from xa, to fall down. It 


implies ſuch a falling down as happens in apoplexies; 


or the ſpontaneous falling down of a paralytic limb. 
CAT APULTARIU 
S ADE. | 


4 


| 


[Aqua]. See ARQUEBU- | 


CEC A T 


CATAPUTIA. Spurge. 
ranked the | b 

Cataputia major; called alſo palma Chriſti, ricinus 
vulgaris, ricinus Americanus, nhambu guacu of Pi o, 
cherva major, common palma Chriſti, great ſpurge, 
Mexico ſeed, caſtor, 101 by the Italians it is called 
cataputia maggiore. | 

This plant 1s as tall as a little tree, and is ſpread in- 
to many branches; the leayes ſpread like one's hand, 
with the fingers a little ſeparated ; the flowers are ſmall 
and in e wh On the body of the plant there are 
bunches of rough triangular huſks, each containing 
three ſpeckled ſeeds, about the ſize of ſmall kidney - 
beans, which in their ſhe!ls contain white kernels, of a 
ſweet, oily, and ſometimes of a nauſeous taſte. 

Thete teeds were uſed by Hippocrates, and perhaps 
before him. If they are uſed in tubſtance they are 
acrid, and purge roughly ; but the oil expreſſed from 
them purges gently, though very efficacioufly. 

The leaves when beat and boiled in milk to the con- 
fiſtence of a poultice, are powerful ſuppurants, are 
uſed for drefiing bliſters with, and children's heads 
that are ſcabbed, &c. | 

The ſeeds are externally variegated with black and 
whitiſh ftreaks, reſembling both in ſhape and colour 


Under this name are 


the inſect called ricinus, i. e. the tick, whence the 


name ricinus is given to the plant. The oil which 
theſe ſeeds afford is what the plant is moſt valued for. 
This oil is obtained both by expreſſion and decoction; 
but the former method is the beſt for medical uſes. 

This oil is known by the names of ol. ricini, ol. 
palmæ chriſti, oil of kik, oil of agnus caſtus, and caſ- 
tor oil. | | 

This oil is, beſides its eaſily operating as a purge, 
of peculiar uſe in hot, bilious conſtitutions, in fehrile 
diſorders of the ardent kind, and, by joining it with 
proper cordials, may be uicd in the low and putrid fe- 
vers. Its efficacy exceeds all other kind of purging 


| medicines in the colic, in calculous diſorders, and all 


ſuch caſes as require the bowels to be moved, and yet 
forbid the uſe of powerful ſtimulants. 

To children it may be given in the manner of an 
oleo ſaccharum. Gooch, in his Medical Obſervations, 
commends the following method of adminiftering it to 
adults, and aſſures us, that two or three ſpoons full, 
taken occaſionally at bed-time, keeps the bowels ſolu- 
ble, even when the bleeding piles attend. A larger 
doſe, or the ſame, more frequently repeated, ſuffices for 
a purge on any occaſion, *' 

K Ol. ricini 3 ifs. vitel. ovi parum, probe contritis 


in mort. marm. adde ſenfim aq. menth. pip. fi. & aq. 


cinnam. fi. aa 3 ii. ſyr. roſar. ſolut. 3; ſs. m. 

He obſerves that it acts by lubricating, rather than 
by ſtimulating. | | 

In the colic, a table ſpoonfull of this oil may be 


mixed with a little pepper-mint water, and repeated 


every half hour, or every hour, until it promotes the 
deſired evacuation, If the ſtomach rejects it, a gentle 
puke may be excited by a few grains of e po 
and then the oil will be more eafily retained. 

In fevers it both opens and cools; and in the lower 
kind of fevers 1t cools too much, if not guarded by 
ſome proper aromatic. In the yellow fever of the 
Weſt Indies it is almoſt a ſpecific, When the belly is 
already too lax from acrid bile, this oil obtunds the a- 
crimony, and thus reſtrains the exceſſive diſcharge ; in 
dyſenteries it relieves too by its obtunding acrimony. 
The intentions of cure in nephritic complaints, and the 
properties of this oil, being conſidered, will readily 
point out its uſe in thoſe afflictive complaints, for it 
purges briſkly, in ſmall quantities, without irritation ; 
it is cooling, and ſo allays all febrile heats ; it corrects 
acrimony, and prevents the coheſion of calculous con- 
cretions, if it does not diſſolve them, In gonorrhceas, 
the fluor albus, the conſtipation peculiar to ſtudious 
and ſedentary perſons, &c. this oil is of fingular ef- 
ficacy. | 

Chuſe it of a pale colour, limpid, and rather inclining 
to a greeniſh caſt, almoſt infipid to the taſte, with but 
little ſmell, and of a thickiſh confiſtence ; this ſort is 
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CAT 


obtained by expreſſion. That which is ſeparated from the 


ſeeds by decoction, is of a browniſh colour, of a rancid 
and diſagrecable ſmell and taſte ; it ſhould never be uſed 
internally. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obſ. 


and Inq. vol, ii. Canvane's Dif. on the Ol. Palmæ Chriſti. 


Med. Muſ. vol. iii. 
CATAPUTIA MINOR. Garden ſpurge. | Alſo 
called lathyris major, and tithymalus latifolius. 

All the ſpurges are acrid; the milky juice, in which 
their virtue lies, is cauſtic and cathartic ; the root, or 
bark, prepared by infuſion in vinegar, hath been given to 
a dram ; three or four of the leaves purge ſtrongly; the 
milky juice is ſaid to deſtroy warts: but none of this 
tribe are now uſed, becauſe of their exceſſive acrimony. 

Under this article may be ranked the three following, 
VIZ. 3 | 

Ricinoides, The Barbadoes nut. Alſo called pineus 
purgans, Pinhones Indici, carcas, nux Barbadenſis, faba 
purgatrix, Jatropha, curcas, ricinus Americanus major 
ſemine nigro, munduy - guacu, nux cathartica Ameri- 
cana, and avellana cathartica. The fruit is oval ſhaped 
like a wall-nut, and contains oblong black ſeeds. The 
tree is a native of America, and alſo of the Eaſt- Indies; 
it grows to a conſiderable ſize. The ſeeds are extremely 


acrid, and afford an oil that purges, but is rarely uſed on | 


account of its activity. 

Avellana purgatrix. The purging nut. Allo called 
nuces purgantes, jatropha, al ricinoides. The tree 1s 
an native of America and the Weſt-Indies ; grows to a 


conſiderable ſize. Its fruit is oval ſhaped, containing. 


_ roundiſh, and ſomewhat triangular, and browniſh ſeeds, 
which have but little acrimony, and taſte like almonds, 
but yet operate briſkly by vomit and ſtool. 

_ Grana Tigla. The Molucca-grains, ſo called becauſe 
they were brought firſt from the Molucca iſlands. They 
are allo called tiglium, craton, and pinus Indica nucleo 
purgante. The tree is a native of America and the Eaſt- 
Indies ; the fruit is roundiſh, containing dark greyiſh 
ſeeds, ſhaped nearly like thoſe of the palma chriſti. They 
are intenſely hot and acrid, operate with a degree of 
virulence both upward and downward ; and of the four 
ſorts abovementioned, this is the moſt active. One dram 
of the oil is a ſtrong doſe. 5 

The wood and leaves of the above five trees and plants 
are ſtrong cathartics. Hermann ſays, that the wood of 
the tilia, called panava, or pavana, operates violently 
when freſh, but when long kept it is ſudorific. 

CATARACTA. A catarat, from walagaoow, to 
mingle together, or put out of order. © 

A cataract is an opacity of the cryſtalline humour of 
the eye, which prevents the rays of light paſſing to the 
retina, and ſo preventing viſion. Dr. 3 ſays, it is 
when an inflammation in the coat of the cryſtalline hu- 
mour hath rendered it opake: but Mr. St. Vves ſeems to 
intimate, that the cryſtalline humour ſwells. 

The ancient Greeks called this diſorder i76xvua, or 
v76xv01;z which Celſus renders by the word Jaffe and 
YAau\wTy Or ya wkwp*, Which Galen, and moſt of the 
antients, ſay, is a dryneſs, or concretion of the cryſtal- 
line humour. Frius ſays, it is a change of the cryſtal- 
line humour to a ſky colour, with a dryneſs and concre- 
tion. And ſome in our day obſerve, that the principle 

difference betwixt a cataract and a glaucoma is, that, in 

the latter, the cryſtalline humour becomes hard, and of a 
{ky colour, (glauci coloris) ; and in the former it is ſoft. 

Mr. de St. Yves divides the cataract into the true, 
doubtful, and falſe. 

The True, is when the cryſtalline humour hath loſt 
its tranſparency : and this he ſubdivides into three forts ; 
aft, When the cryſtalline humour is ſoft : 2dly, When it 
is hard: and, 3dly, When it is purulent. | | 

The Doubtful, are thoſe in which the ſucceſs of the 
operation is as uncertain, as the uſe of topical remedies, 
| Theſe are of four ſorts, 1ſt, A membranous cataract ; 

2dly, A filamentous cataract: 3dly, Cataracts from blows 
or other external injuries: and, 4thly, From a defect of 
the membrane, which covers the bottom of the ſocket in 
the vitreous humpur. The firſt and third of theſe he 
ſubdivides again, each into three kinds, as he endeavours 
to be minute, as well as full, in bis deſcription of this 
diforder. | 


CAT 


relief, further than to palliate pains, or to remove defor- 
mity ; and theſe he divides into the glaucoma, and the 
ſhaking cataract. 1 es 
All this diviſion, and ſubdiviſion, ſeems little regarded 
in preſent practice; but yet ſome uſeful hints will be de- 
rived by a peruſal] of this author. | 
When a cataract begins, the patient at firſt complains 
of a diminution of his fight; and on a careful examina- 
tion of the eye, a whiteneſs is perceived very deep in it: 
on examining the eye at diſtant periods of time, its opa- 
city becomes more and more manifeſt to the obſerver, and 
the patient very ſenſibly loſes the advantage of fight. The 
progieſs of a cataract is uſually very flow. 3 
No medicings are known, that are capable of removing 


this diſorder of the eye; but methods of operating on the 
cryſtalline humour are uſed to recover the ſight thus ob- 
ſtructed. The firſt is by depreſſing; the ſecond by extract- 
ing this humour. In a recent caſe it may not be amiſs to 
try ſuch medicines as relieve the gutta ſerena. Sometimes 
ſucceſs ſeemed to follow repeated doſes of calomel, and 
poultices of ſreſh hemlock on the eye, conſtantly keeping 
a bliſter on the back. Small doſes of the merc. cor. alb. 
daily repeated for a length of time, hath been uſeful. 
Mr, Sharp gives it as a general rule for proceeding to 
the operation, when the cataract is entirely opake ; he 
obſerves, that ſometimes they are of a proper conſiſtence 
for the operation before_they become ſo, but forbids pro- 
ceeding thereto while the patients can perceive any thing 
through them. Cataracts are of different colours; the 
pearl coloured, and thoſe that appear like burniſhed iron, 
are thought proper to endure the needle ; the white are 
ſuppoſed milky ; the green and yellow are horny, and in- 
curable ; the black cataract Mr. Sharp takes to be the 
gutta-ſerena. | | 
The yellow cataract often adheres to the iris ſo as to be 
incurable. When a blow en the eye was the cauſe, a 
cure is {ſeldom to be expected, though the cataraCt be re- 
moved. When a gutta-ſerena attends, the operation will 
not relieve. There is little to be expected from the ope- 
ration, when the diſeaſed eye is either diminiſhed, or in- 
creaſed, from its natural ſize. | 
had to the ſtate of the patient's conſtitution ; and ſuch 


means are generally adviſed, as will keep it ſomewhat be- 
low its natural vigour. 2 


commends the following method for depreſſing the cata- 
rat. © Place the patient in a convenient light, and a 
ſuitable height ; put a pillow behind his back, that his 
body may bend forward, and the head approach near to 
you; then inclining the head a little backwards upon the 
breaſt of your aſſiſtant, and covering the other eye, ſo as 
to prevent its rolling, let the aſſiſtant lift up the ſuperior 
eye- lid, and yourſelt depreſs a little the inferior one: this 


ſomething leſs than one-tenth of an inch from the cornea, 
even with the middle of the pupil, into the poſterior cham- 


flat ſurface of it. If after it is diſlodged it riſes again, tho' 
not with much elaſticity, it muſt again and again be puſh- 


it is uniformly fluid, or exceedingly elaſtic, we muſt not 
continue to endanger a terrible inflammation, by a vain 
attempt to ſucceed. | 

The inflammation is the inconvenience that follows a 
depreſſion before the cataract is duly hardened, for till then 
it adheres ; but at that time it is more looſe, ſo more eaſi- 
ly moved from its original ſituation. 


* 


collyrium, of one part rectified ſpirit of wine, and ten 


parts of luke warm water, will be as proper an application 
as any. 


Mr. Daviel has the honour of having diſcovered the 
method of extracting the cryſtalline humour; but Mr. 
St. Vves practiſed it about ſixty years before him. When 
the cryſtalline lens had paſſed through the pupil into the 
anterior chamber of the eye, both Mery and Petit extract- 


ed it, for then the depreſſion is impracticable. When 
this 


The Falſe, are thoſe in which the remedies afford no 
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Before and after the operation, a due regard muſt be 


When no objection to the operation attends, Mr. Sharp 


done, ſtrike the needle through the tunica conjunctiva, 
ber, and gently endeavour to depreſs the cataract with the 


ed down. If it is membranous, after the diſcharge of the 
fluid, the pellicle muſt be more broke and depreſſed. If 


After the operation, treat it as an ophthalmy ; and "I 
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this method of relief is put into practice, proceed as fol- 
lows. | 

Paſs your knife through the cornea, into the anterior 
chamber of the eye, about a line before the iris; for it it 


is not put there the iris will, perhaps, be wounded ; if 
you go too far on the cornea, you may get between its la 


mina, and ſo not perforate into the chamber: after punc- 


| 
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CATARRHEUMA, i. e. Catarchus. 

CATARRHEXIS. A violent and copious eruption 
or effuſion ; joined with online, it is a copious evacution, 
and ſometimes alone it is of the ſame ſignification. 

CATARRHOCECUS. A word applied to diſeaſes 
proceeding from diſtillations of rheum. | 


CATARRHOPA PHYMATA. Tubercles tending 


turing into the chamber, guide your knife with the flat downwards; or, as Galen ſays, thoſe that have their apex 


ſide perpendicular to the eye, through the aqueous hu 
mour horizontally (being careful not to wound the iris 
and then thruſt it out at the oppoſite ſide and ſituation of 
the cornea ybu put it in at; then turning its edge oblique- 
ly and perpendicular outwards, make an inciſion rather 
hrongh the inferior half of the cornea, then lifting up the 
ſuperior part of it, the cryſtalline humour will burſt its 
aranea, and drop out ; but if it ſhould ſtick at its exit thro' 
the wound, it ſhows that the capſula of the cryſtalline is 
not broke, on which you muſt puncture it with the kniſe, 
and then it will drop: but if the diſeaſe is in the aranea, 
or the capſula of the cryſtalline, you muſt extract it alſo 
with the forceps. | | 
The operation by depreſſion is moſt ſafe, and that by 


extraction the moſt certain. When depreſſed ie ſometimes | 


riſes again; and when it is extracted, very troubleſome 
inflammations, &c. follow. | 
In the Mem. de V Acad. Roy. Chirurg. there is a ſpe- 
cies of cataract mentioned, which conſiſts of an opacity 
of the membrane of that bed which is in the vitreous hu- 
mour for the cryſtalline to lodge in. T he operation 1s 
unſucceſsful in this caſe. This caſe may alſo be ſeen in 
Med. Muſ. vol. iii. p. 1. | 
See Celfus, Paulus, Atius, St. Yves on the Diſorders 
of the Eyes, Heiſter's Surgery, Sharp's Operations, Med. 
Muſ. vol. ii. p. 157, &c. and 412. vol. iii. p. 1, &c. 
CATARIA. Cat-mint. See MENTHA. 
CATARRHALIS FEBRIS. The catarrhal fever, or 
eontinual quotidian of the antients. It begins in the even- 
ing, with a ſhivering and a coldne(3 of the ſkin and ex- 
treme parts, a coſtiveneſs, a frequent deſire of making 


water, but the urine is ſmall in quantity; a weakneſs of 


the head, an univerſal languor, a talſe appetite, thirſt, dif- 
ficulty of ſwallowing, a ſtimulus in the larynx, a heat in the 
noſtrils and fauces, attended with ſneezing, and a weight 
in the breaſt. Towards night heat, and a quicker, fuller 
pulſe, a cough, with a defluxion of rheum, a heat in the 
fauces, unquiet ſleep, ſweating in the morning, and at 
length a total loſs of appetite. 

The immediate caule is a ſharp, acrid ſerum, or lymph 
which irritates the glandulous tunics, or the noſtrils, pa 
late, and fauces, the afpera arteria, and branches of the 


bronchia, and ſometimes the ceſophagus, ſtomach, and 


inteſtines are affected; whence a cough, hoarſeneſs, 
ſpitting a viſcid matter, ſneezing, and a defluxion on the 
lungs, nauſea, gripes, &c. followed by a ſalutary flux. 

Women, children, and weakly men, are its chief ſub- 
jeQs. : : | 

It is moſt frequent in ſpring and autumn, or in very 
variable ſeaſons. | 

In ſeven, or betwixt that and fourteen davs, a catarrh 
comes on ; and as ſoon as its diſcharge appears at the 
noſe, the ſymptoms of this tever go off: ſometimes, 
indeed, a copious perſpiration relieves, and at others a 
large diſcharges thrown up from the lungs, give a turn to 
the complaint, or, perhaps, a diarrhoea proves the natural 
means of cure. | 

The intentions of cure are, iſt, to ſheath the acrimony 
of the lymph; 2dly, to increaſe perſpiration ; 3dly, to 
ptomote the expectoration of the viſcid mucus. 

The firſt intention is anſwered by abforben 
mulcent drinks; the ſecond, by adding ſaffron and ſnake- 
root to the abſorbents, and by wathing them down with 
tepid liquors ; the third, decoctions of figs, mixture with 
gum ammoniacum, &c. | 

If the heat is conſiderable, nitre may be joined with the 
other medicines ; and if the cough is violent, the parego- 
ric elixir, or ſtorax pill, may be given at bed-time. 

After the fever is abated, if a copious ſpitting continueth, 
to the perſpirative powders, a few grains of cort. eluther 
may be added. See Hoffman's Med. Rat. See CaTaR- 
RH Us. | * | 
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CATARRHOPOS NOUSOS. A remiffion of the 
diſcaſe, or its decline, and oppoſed to the paroxyſm. 

CATARRHUS, a defluxion, from x and btw, to 
flow down. It is an inflammation of, or an increaſed. 
and morbid ſecretion from the mucous membrane of the 
noſe, eyes, throat, mouth, or lungs, which in the leſfer 
degrees of it, is called a cold, | f 

When inflammatory ſymptoms precede the increaſed 
ſecretion, it is called a hot catarrh. If a fever precede it, 
it is called a catarrhal fever, which ſee. When the ſecre- 


tion of the mucus is increaſed at the beginning of the di. 
order, and inflammation appears afterwards, but in no 


very conſiderable degree, it is then called a cold ca- 
tarrh; when there is a violent cough excited, either by an 
exceſſive catarrh, by the rupture of a vomica in the lungs, 
by a polypus driven into the pulmonary artery from the 


heart, or by a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the nerves, it is 


called a ſuftocative catarrh. | 
The ſeat of the catarrh is in the membranes of the noſe, 
the frontal Gnuſes, the antra Highmoriana, all the cells of 
the os ſphenoides, the mouth, fauces, eyes, the aſpera 
arteria, and its branches in the lungs. _ | 
This diſorder is mott frequent in cold climes, in ſpring 


and autumn, or in variable ſeaſons; and happens chiefy 


to thole who have narrow cheſts, long necks, or ſuch as 
are diſpoſed to coughs, and thoſe who are phlegmatic aud 
weakly. _ | 

In general it is produced by whatever gives a check to 
perſpiration ; ſt mulating diet, paſſions of the mind, &c. 
may conduce to this diſcaſe. I he ſuffocating kind is pro- 
duced by a palſy of the nerves, ſubſervient to reſpiration, 
and polypous concretions in the pulmonary veſſels. 

In a hot catarrh, the fymptoas, according as the diffe- 


rent parts are affected, are à redneſs, heat, torencſs, and 


ſenſe of diſtenſion in the eyes and eye lids ; at the fame 
time there is an unuſual ſecretion of tears, and watery mu- 


cus, which running down ihe checks inflame them. 


| When the noſe is affected, there is ac, of ſtuffing and 


{welling in the noſtrils, an altcration of the voice, a loſs of 
ſmell ; and if the inflammation. runs high, a thin mucus 
is ſecreted, which produces heat, and ſoreneſs of the noſ- 


trils, ſneezing, and ſometimes inflammation, with exco- 


riation of the upper lip. If the throat, trachea, or lungs, 
are the ſeat of the diſeaſe, tne rheum ſeparated in theſe 
parts inflames them; ſometimes a ſwelling of the noſe at- 
tends, or, perhaps, the whole face is puffed up, a lan- 
guor, ſtupor, deafneſs, and ſoreneſs of the ears are alſo 
complained of, and a running from them. When the 
throat is affected, the tonſils, and parts thereto adjacent, 
are red, fore, and hot, accompanied with a ſecretion of 
watery mucus, which ſtimulates, and occaſions a conſtant 
troubleſome, tickling cough ; ſometimes the whole mouth 
is ſore, there are little excoriations of the tongue, and 


a conſtant flow of faliva, with ſoreneſs of the ſalivary 
glands, and the lips are iniiamed and excoristed. When 


the larynx or trachea are affected, a ſoreneſs is felt in 
them, attended with a hoarſneſs, and generally with a 
troubleſome tickling cough. In the lungs this diſcaſe 


produces a ſoreneſs, tightneſs, and ſenſe of ſtuffing in the 


breaſt, with difficulty of breathing, and a violent cough, 
with which either nothing, or only a watery mucus is at 
firſt ſpit up, and which produces ſorencſs under the ſter- 


num, and in the ſides, and ſometimes head-ach, ſickneſe, 
and reaching. Sometimes all theſe parts are affected at 


once, but more generally it happens that one only is dit- 
eaſed at the firſt, and it ſpreads more or leis, as circum- 
ſtances concur to favour its progreſs. There is more or 
leſs of inflammation too, according as the ftrength of the- 
patient, or the violence of the diſcaſe is. In the evening 
the ſymptoms are mote troubleſome, but, in-the morning, 
a gentle moiſture in the ſkin appears, and the * is 

| . | calier. 


eaſier. In weakly habits the pulſe is frequent, but not 
very hard; the appetite is loſt, and the increaſe of the 
evenings paroxyſm is conſiderable. 


In the cold catarrh, the ſecretion of the mucus comes 
on firſt: there is, therefore, a running from the noſe; |. 


the matter is not watery, but vifcid, though thin, and 
not very ſtimulating. This mucus, when it is ſecret- 
ed into the throat, produces a cough, by which it is 
thrown off, and ſometimes a nauſea ; or affeCting the 
lungs, there is a ſpitting with the cough, This expeCto- 
ration of phlegm is moſt conſiderable after ſleeping ; but 
there is no great ſenſe of ſoreneſs, or of ſtuffing, After 
ſome days, inflammatory ſymptoms come on, though not 
in a great degree, nor is the whole ſyſtem often much affect- 
ed. Theſe ſymptoms are followed by an increaſed ſecre- 
tion of mucus, which becoming viſcid, if it was not fo at 
the beginning, loſes its ſtimulus. If the inflammation is 
great, the mucus diſcharged is yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
tinged with blood; as this goes on the other ſymptoms a- 
bate, and at length the diſcharge by ſpitting grows whiter, 
then leſs in quantity, and thus the diſorder ends. If the 
patient is in a cold atmoſphere, the cough is the more 
troubleſome, the other ſymptoms are aggravated, and the 
diſeaſe is prolonged. If through an imprudent expoſure 
to the air a relapſe happens, the fame courſe is run thro” 
that had juſt before been paſſed. If the inflammation is 
very conſiderable, an angina, or a quinſy, may be produced; 
or if there is alſo the inflammatory diatheſis in general, a 


pleuriſy may come on, or other diſorders which tend to a 


conſumption. 
As different ſymptoms appear, according to the violence 


of the attack, &c. different diſeaſes are imitated by this, 


and care ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the catarrh from an 
angina, peripneumony, ulcerated fore throat, venerral 
and other ulcerations in the throat, &c. and the ſuffoca- 
tive catarrh muſt not be confounded with the hooping 
cough, aſthma, and other difficulties of breathing. | 
According to the heat of the body, and the ſtrength of 
- the patient, the cure may be begun by bleeding, or with 
purging, ſucceeded by gentle laxatives, diuretics, or perſpi- 


ratives, as one or the other may ſeem moſt likely to relieve, 


and let them be repeated as circumſtances may require. 
After purgatives, let a gentle opiate be given at nights, 
3 with a ſmall doſe of the tart. emet. 
breaſt is conſiderable, let a bliſter be applied as near the 
part affected as is convenient. If the throat is ſore, the 
volatile liniment may be applied to the fore · part of it. 
Perſpiration may be promoted with the uſual antimonial 
Preparations, joined with ſuch other perſpiratives of the 
cooling or warmer kinds, as the nature of the cafe may re- 
quire ; and by bathing the feet in warm water at night: This 
laſt method abates the cough and head-ach conſiderably ; 
and if inflammation does not forbid, by the following 


anodyne preparation: R Extr. Thebaic. gr. ii. amygd. 


decort. gr. x, tart. emet. gr. ii. f. pil. no. vi. cujus capt. i. 

ter in die. Te 9 —— 
In chronical catarrhs very great advantage is obtained by 

a frequent uſe of purgatives mixed with opiates in ſuch 


quantities as not to prevent their efficacy as laxatives, e. g. ſitum, 5 1 and 
no. CATHARTICUS [Sar], called alſo ſal catharticus 


R Pil. Ruſh gr. xv. 
iii. h. v. | 

To moderate the cough, eaſe the ſoreneſs complained 
of inwardly, and aſſiſt the diſcharge by ſpitting, mucila- 
ginous medicines may be adminiſtered, ſuch as the infu- 
lion of linſeed, mixtures with ſpermaceti, &c. 8 

See Hoffman's Med. Rat. Syſt. Opuſcula Med. Doc- 
toris Baker, Dr. Fordyce's Elements, part 2. Brooks's 
Practice of Phyſic. 

CATARRHUS, i. e. Peripn. Notha. c | 
 CATARRHUS SUFFOCATUS. See SuFFocaTto 

STRIDULA. | | | | 

CATARTISMUS. According to Galen it is a tranſ- 
lation of a bone from a preternatural to its natural ſituation, 

CATASARCA, i.e. Anaſarca. 

CATASCHASMOS, from oxatu, fignifying to ſcari- 
fy or open a vein. _ | 

CATASTAGMOS, from gde, to diſtil. This is the 
name which the Greeks in the time of Celſus had for a 
diſtillation. | 

CATASTALAGMOS, i. e. Cataſtagmos. 


pil. ſapon. gr. viii. m. f. pilul. no. 


If pain in the 


j 


| / 


| CATASTALTICUS, Rom lar le, to reſtrain, of 


rexaws to contract. 
preſſing. 

CATASTUS[LAPIS], i. e. Achates. | 

CATATASIS, from »alalzivu, to extend, or to place. 
n Hippocrates it means the extenſion of a fractured limb; 
or a diſlocated one in order to replace it: alto the actual 
replacing it in a proper ſituation. | 

CATAXA. Both Mitius and Actuarius expreſs by 
this word raw ſilk, or filk before it is dyed. 

CATE, i. e. Terra Japonica. See alſo LyciuM. 

CATECHU. See AcA]JATIBA and TERRA JaPo- 
NICA. | | 

CATEIADION. A long inſtrument which was intro- 
duced into the noſtrils, in order to provoke an hæmor- 
rhage in- the cure of the head-ach. It is mentioned by 
Aretæus. | | 
_ CATELLORUM fOrevm.] It is olive oil in which 
young whelps have been boiled until their fleſh ſeparates 
from the bones; after which is added thyme, marjoram, 
&c. which ſtand together in the ſun, and then the oil is 
ſtrained for uſe, See PH. PARIS. | 

CATELLUS CINEREUS. A cupel or teſt. See 
CUPELLA. 4 

CATEVALA. Common aloe | 

CATH. An abbreviation of catholicus. or 

CATHARESIS, from age, to take away. Any ſort 
of ſubtraction of a part of the body by any kind of evacu- 
ation. | | ; 

CATHARETICA, from ata, to take away. Re- 
medies which conſume ſuperfluous fleſh, 

_ CATHARMA, from «afaipuw, to purge. The excre- 
ments purged off from any part of the body. 2 

 CATHARMOS, from «abaipw,' to purge. Purgation 
by medicines ; and the cure of a diforder by ſuperſtitious 
remedies. | e | 

CATHARSIS. Purgation. Whether by the menſes, 
lochia, urine, ſtool, in a way natural or artificial. 

CATHARTICA, from xabaipw, to purge. This word 
is generally uſed as expreſſive of purging medicines ; but 
it alſo implies emetics. * | | 

CATHARTICUM EXTRACTUM. Cathartic extract. 

CATHARTICUM EXTRACTUM. The London 
college direCts the following: Take of Succotorine aloes an 
ounce and a half, of the pith of coloquintida ſix drams, 
ſcammony, the leſſer cardamom ſeeds huſked, of each 
half an ounce ; of proof ſpirit a pint. The ſpirit being 
ae upon the coloquintida cut ſmall, and the ſeeds 

ruiſed, draw a tincture with a gentle heat continued four 
days; then to the tincture preſſed out add the aloes and 
ſcammony, firſt ſeparately reduced to powder; and theſe 
being diflolved, draw off the ſpirit, and reduce the maſs 
to the conſiſtence of a pill. 

This is a very effectual purge; the doſe is from gr. x. 
to 3 ſs. It is an improvement on the pilulæ Rudii, a compo- 
ſition, except for the addition of the turbith, which was de- 
ſcribed by Andernacus ſome time before Euſtachius Ru- 
dius. Andernacus called it extractum ſolutorium compo- 


It fignifies"ſtyptic, aſtringent, re- 


amarus, purging ſalt. Epſom ſalt and Engliſh ſalt. This 


ſalt was firſt obtained from the mineral water at Epſom ; 


it was afterwards ſeparated from the brine which remains 
after the cryſtallization of common ſalts, and this latter 
is the ſort which is now in general uſe. It is compoſed 
of the vitriolic acid and magneſia: differing from the ſal 
catharticus Glauberi in that the latter hath a mineral alka- 
line ſalt for its baſis. The firſt is often ſold for the latter, 
but they are thus diſtinguiſned: to a ſolution of the firſt 
add any alkaline ſalt in a ſtate of ſolution, and the earth 
will ſoon be precipitated; the like addition being made to 
a ſolution of the ſecond, no alteration is perceived. | 
It is with this fal catharticus amarus that the purging 


| mineral waters are impregnated, and to which they owe 


their virtue. It hath a bitter taſte, is ſoluble in leſs than 
twice its weight in water, ſhoots into long priſmatic cryſ- 
tals, liquifies and bubbles in a moderate heat, emitting a 
quantity of aqueous vapours, it changes to a white ſpongey 
maſs ; this ſpongey mals is more bitter than the ſalt was 


before this change was _ in it by the heat, | 


That 


CAT 


That the acid contained in this ſalt is of the vitriolic 
kind, appears from its precipitating chalk that is diſſolved 
in aqua fortis, or other acids. 

If this falt is diflolved in water and cryſtallized afreſh, 
it concretes into a larger kind of cryſtals, which reſemble 
the purging ſalt of Glauber. 

This ſalt is a gentle purgative, operating in general with | 
eaſe and ſafety, yet with a ſufficient efficacy, and quickly 
finiſhing its operation: its paſſing off haſtily, and not 
extending its action ſo far as moſt other purgatives, ſeems. 
to be its principal imperfections. Though if given in 
ſmall doſes, it paſſes further into the conſtitution, pro- 
motes the ſecretions in general, and prove an excellent ape- 
rient in many chronical diſorders. It ſeldom occaſions 
gripes or ſickneſs, &c. which is common with reſinous 
purges. If the patient keeps warm, ſmall doſes will 
ſweat him ; if cool, they paſs off by urine. As a purge, 
from an ounce to an ounce and a half is a full doſe, which 


a 


ww. 


when diſſolved in a quart of water that hath a dram of 


mace or of cardamom ſeeds previouſly infuſed in it, is 
very eaſy in the ſtomach. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
man's Chem. Works. 5 3 

SAL. It is pro- 


nn 


CATHARTICUS HISPANICUS 
duced near Madrid from ſome ſprings there: it is neutral 
and agrees with the Glauber ſalt. Its operation is very 

tle. | 
"CATHARTICUS GLAUBERI SAL. See GLav- 
BERI SAL, — 

CATHEDRA. In Hippocrates it is the anus. 

CATHERETICA, from xafaipgia, to throw drown. 
See CORRODANTIA. ha 
. et An epithet for a ſtrict and regu- 

ar diet. 

CATHETER, from xai, to thruſt or put down in- 
to. It is a long crooked tube for paſſing along the urethra 
into the bladder, either for the diſcovery of a ſtone there, 
or to extract the urine if ſuppreſſed. The Latins call it 
fiſtula, See Celſus, lib. vii. cap. 26. And it had the 
epithet znea beſtowed on it from the matter of which it 
was formed. 1723 e 1 | 

CATHETERISMUS. The introduction of the ca- 
theter into the bladder. This appellation was given by P. 
Fgineta to this operation; and it is required in the fol- 
. 3 IE: SIDE 2 

1. When a ſtone lies internally on the neck of the 
bladder, and ſtops the diſcharge of the urine. 

2. When a preternatural weakneſs of the bladder hin- 
ders the urine from being diſcharged in the uſual manner; 
and when other remedies fail, as oft happens in women 
weakened with labour, &, _ : 

3. When by too long retention of urine, 
ſo diſtended and 
contents. | | 

4. When mucus, blood, pus, 


4 


the bladder is 
weakened as not to be able to diſcharge its 


or other matter, ſticks 


in the neck of the bladder, in cafe of ulcers, or wounds of 


the kidneys, or after diſcharges of bloody urine. 55 
$5. When the urethra is contracted or obſtructed, or the 
neck of the bladder, (but in this caſe bougies are preferred) 
or when the proſtatæ are ſcirrhous, or tumid, and prevent 
the paſſage of the urine. _ CET MMR 
6. In the laſt months of pregnancy it is ſometimes uſe - 
ful to introduce the catheter, to draw off the urine. . 
7. When a prolapſus uteri produces an iſchury. _ 
8. When a liquor is to be injected into the bladder, in 
which caſe a bladder may be filled with the liquor to be 
injected, then faſtened to the catheter, and ſo by gentle 
preſſure conveyed through it. 1 
It is eaſy to introduce the catheter into the hladder of a 
woman, but in men's ſome difficulty attends. Heiſter ſays. 
that the eaſieſt method of introducing the catheter is for 
the man to lay on his back, and the operator to take the 
penis in his left hand, as he flands on the patient's left 
ſide, reclining the penis towards the navel ; then he is to 
introduce the catheter with its concave part to the belly, 
into the urethra, as far as the os pubis, and by moving 
the handle, ſo as to deſcribe an arch towards the knees, 
without that dexterity of turning it under the arch of the 
os pubis, he gently Cons it into the bladder. 


: 


f the catheter is too ſmall, it is the more apt to ſtop in | 


ed. 7 
j CATIUS. 


1 


occur in old men. Dr. Hunter obſerves that ſome impe- 
diment is often met with at the caput gallinaginis, in 
which caſe he adviſes to draw the catheter a little back, and 
preſs the end of the catheter a little higher, and then it 
will {lip in; but he cautions againſt uſing any force. If a 
difficulty is fill found, be adviſes to put a finger into the 
anus, at the ſame time draw the perinzum forward, and 
therewith endeavour to aſſiſt the catheter in its introduc- 
RG EN | 

Thoſe catheters are the beſt that are made with ſmall 
holes at their ends inſtead of long eyes. 

Though this inſtrument may be required on ſome ac- 
counts, yet in the ſollowing caſes it cannot be uſed. 

1. When the neck of he bladder is greatly inflamed, 
for then the urethra is much contracted, and to force in 
this caſe. would endanger a ſphacelus. 

2, When a caruncle, cicatrix, or hard tubercle ob- 
ſtructs the pallage, eo 
3- In old men, ſometimes from the ſtricture ſhrinking, 
or from wrinkles,. in the urethra. | 
4+ From the diſtenſion of the ſpongy 
urethra with blood. | 

5, From a ſchirrhoſity or preterpatural humour of the 
proſtate gland, © | 
6. A ſtone lodged in the neck of the bladder. 

7. A retroverfion of the uterus.  _ 1 

8 When the uterus is remarkably praminent and pen- 
dulous over the oſſa pubis, the neck of the bladder, then 
forming an angle with the body of the bladder, hinders 
the paſſage of the catheter. 

CATHIMIA. In the ſpagyric language it ſignifies, 
I, A ſubterraneous mineral vein where gold and ſilver is 
dug; 2. Concretions in the furnace of gold and ſilver; 3. 
Gold; 4. Spuma argenti; and 5. Soot that adheres to the 


walls in burning braſs, | | | 
And the ſpume of gold, ſil- 


CATHMIA. Litharge. 
ver, braſs, or iron. 3 
CATHOLCEUS. An oblong fillet which came over 
the whole bandage of the. head called periſcepaſtrum. | 
— CATHOLICON. A general, or univerſal medicine. 
Formerly it was ſuppoſed to purge off all kinds of bad hu- 
mours, VVV | 
| CATHYPNIA, from baz, ſleep. A profound ſſeep. 
CATIAS. An inciſion knife, formerly uſed to extract. 
the dead fœtus, and for opening an abſceſs in the uterus. 
CAIILLIA. The weight of nine ounces. 
_ CATILLUS CINEREUS, i. e. Capella. ; 
CCF 
 CATINUM ALUMEN. Pot-aſn. 


ſubſtance of the 


. 


| | CATINUS F USORIUS. A crucible. 


CATISCHON. . One who is coſtive or not eaſily purg- 


The name of an inſtrument for extracting 
a dead chile. r 5 7 | | 
CATMA. Filings of gl.. 
CATOBLEPA, or Catoblepas, or Catablepon. A 
wild | beaſt in Ethiopia, of which Pliny relates ſtrange 
things. N F | TL ' IO 
1 L e Bob: Medicines that operate by 
| -CATOCHE. A catalepſy, alſo a coma ſomnolentum. 

CATOCHITES, from xat:xw, to retain. A ſtone 
found in Corſica, which Pliny ſays attracts and retains the 
hand when laid upon it. 

CATOCHUS. A catalepſy. 5 

CATODON, from Acro, below, and od, a tooth. A 
name of the ſpermaceti. whale, becauſe it bath teeth only 
in its lower jaw. 1 

CATOMISMOS, from xarza, under, and due, the 
ſhoulder. A putting under of the ſhoulder. By this 
word P. Ægineta expreſſeth that mode of reducing a lux- 
ated bumerus, which is performed by a ſtrong man tak- 
ing the patient's luxated arm aud laying it over his ſhoul- 
der, ſo that he can raiſe him from. the ground, thus by 
the weight of the body the luxation is reduced. 

CATOPTER, i. e. Speculum ani. 

CATORCHITES. A fort of wine which Dioſcorides 
takes notice of. | | Fi 

CATORETICA, from df 


w, downwards, and pray 


the eorcugations and foldings of the urethra, which often [to flow. Purgative medicines. 


CATO- 


. 

CATOTERICA, Purging medicines: 

CATOU-KARUA. See FoL1UM. 

CATTA TRIPALI. Long pepper. 

CATTEE. See ACAJAIBA. (IO | 

CATTU-SCHIRAGAM. 'The Malabar name for the 
ſcabioſa Indica arborea : the ſeeds of which kill worms. 
Raii Hiſt. | 

CATU-TIRPALI. Long-pepper, 

CATULOTICA. Medicines that cicatriſe wounds. 

CATULUS. In zoology it is a puppy. In botany it 
is a catkin. See JULUS, | 
CATU PITSJEGAM MULLA. A ſpecies of jeſſa- 
mine. | 

CAUCAFON, i. e. Moly Indicum. 

CAUCALIS. Baſtard Parſley, called alſo echinopho- 
ra tertia, lapp:ila Canaria, pſeudoſelinum, anthriſcus, 
daucus annuus minor, and hedge-parſley; they have ge- 
nerally red flowers, and poſſeſs the common qualities of 
the garden parſley. Boerhaave takes notice of twelve forts. 

CAUCALIS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of tordylium, 
alſo of a ſpecies of carrot. 

CAUCALOIDES. A name of the patella, in Moſ- 
chion de Morb. Mulieb. It is ſo called from its likeneſs 
to the flower of the caucalis. | 

CAUDA. In botany, the tail of a leaf; is a produc- 
tion of the middle rib, and connects the leaf with the 
ſtalk, after the manner of a pedicle ; when the middle rib | 
hath an appendix of the leaf running along it, it is often 
called a winged leaf. N I 

 CAUDA. Etius in his Tetrab. 4. ſerm. 4. ch. 103. 
ſays that in ſome women a fleſhy ſubſtance ariſes from the 
os uteri, and fills the vagina. Sometimes it protuberates 
without the lips of the pudenda, like the tail of ſome ani- 
mal, whence its name. In order to extirpate it, he ad- 
viſes to extend it with a forceps, and then cut it off, after 
which it muſt be dreſſed with lint dipped in rough wine. 

P. Ægineta ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe. 
CAUDA.- A name of the os coccygis. 


eat 


| CAUDA PORCINA, i. e. Peucedanum. 

* CAUDA VULPIS RUBICUNDI: Red lead. 4 
8 80 an elongation of the clitoris is 
CAUDEX. The trunk of a tree. The trunk, ftock; 

or ſtem, is that part of any plant which is betwixt the root 

and the branches. In herbs and underſhrubs this part is 
called caulis, the ſtalk, or thyrſus, or ſcapus, ot calmus, 
or calamus. | | | 

CAULEDON. A ſpecies of fracture, arid is when 
the bone is broken tranſverſely ſo as not to cohere,. 

CAULIAS. An epithet for that juice of the ſylphium 
which flows from the ſtalk, by way of diftinCtion from that 
which flows from the root, and is called pięlas. 


true ſtalk. | 

CAULIS. The ſtalk. In botany it is a part of a plant 
receiving the nouriſhment from the root and Wet es hn 
into the other parts with which it is cloathed, not 
one ſide diſtinguiſhable from the other. The ſtalk of a 


| tree is called its trunk. Set C AUDEX, And in corn and 


graſs it is called the blade. 

CAULIS. A cabbage or colewort. 

CAULIS RUBRA. Red colewort. 

CAULIS FLORIDA. Cauliflower: 33 

CAULIS. A name both for the penis and the vagina. 

CAULIS PROCUMBENS. A procumbent or trail- 
ing ſtalk is that which lies on the ground, and propagates 
itſelf by emitting roots, as the ivy and ſtrawberry, 
- CAULIS SCANDENS. A climbing ſtalk is that 
which climbs by the help of tendrils, as the vines and bri- 


Ony. | 
CAULIS VOLUBILIS. A twining talk is that which 
twiſts about any prop, without the help of tendrils, as the 
hop and kidney-bean. ng x. on 
CAULODES: The white or the green cabbage. 
CAULOS. A ſtalk. This word is uſed by way df 
eminence to expreſs the ſtalk of ſylpbium or laſer. _ 


CAUDA EQUINA. Horſe- tail. It is a plant witha | CAULOTON. An epithet of the beet. 


thick, hollow, ſtreight ſtalk, full of joints, long, flender, 
rough, ſtiff, jainted, ruſh-like leaves, ſtanding ſeveral 


moſphere or of the body in a fever. 


round every articulation in form of a ſtar. It is peren- | CAUNGA. A name of the areca. 

nia], - and common in watery places. Boerhaave enu- CAUS A. A caufe. It is more difficult very often to 

merates ten ſpecies. 5 | I | diſcover the cauſes of diſorders than to preſcribe for the 
Equiſetum, called alſo hippuris, equiſetum paluftre | cure, when the cauſe is known; and it is by this ſkill and 

longioribus, equiſetum.majus, great marſh or water horſe- | ſagacity in making ſuch diſcoveries that a pbyſician ſhews 

tail. The leaves are moderately aſtringent: they give out how much he is above the mountebank and pretender. 

their active matter to water, and to ſpirit ; but are not of | Great confuſion is met with in moſt writers on this ſub- 


elhcacy enough to obtain a place in praftice, = 
Equiſetum arvenſe longioribus ſetis ; called alſo equiſe- 


ject; and indeed it is hard to ſay from whoſe theory we 


ſhall proceed to an uſeful practice. One ſays that the 


tum minus terreſtre, equiſetum ſegetale, corn horſe- tail. cauſes of diſeaſes are in the fluids ; another fixes them 
It bears its flowers ſeparate from the ſtalks which bear the | in the folids ; ſome proceed from chemical, and others 


leaves. They appear in April and May. The qualities 


- Equiſetum paluſtre brevioribus foliis, polyſpermum, 
called alſo polygonum fœminia, cauda equina fœminia, 
pinaſtella ruppio, pinaſtella ſurrectior, female horſe- tail. 
This ſpecies is found in lakes and other watery places. 
Equiſetum palygonoides bacciferum majus, ephedra 
maritima major, tragus, uva rharina major, polygonum 
bacciferum, fea-grape, or ſhrub horſe-tail. This grows 
in Sicilly and other maritime places in the Mediterranean. 
Ephedra maritima minor, called alſo polygonum batci- 
ferum maritimum minus, tragus, uva marina, equifetum 
iv mathioli, hippuris minor, equifetum polygonoides bae- 
ciferum minus, leſſer ſea-horſe tail. See Dale, Ray, 
Boerhaave, and Miller. 

- CAUDA EQUINA. The medulla ſpinalis ends a- 
bout the firſt or ſecond lumbar vertebra, and there forms 
itſelf into many branches which receive all together the 
name of the horſe's tail. From the loins downwards the 
holes in the vertebræ are ſomewhat lower than the origin 
of the nerves that paſs through them; hence it is of im- 


portance when any diſorder ariſes from an injury of any of | 


the nerves below the firſt and ſecond lumbar vertebra to 
advert to this circumſtance ; and as at the firſt or ſecond 
vertebra of the loins the cauda equina begins, ſo in trac- 
ing the ſource of all the nerves below theſe parts, their ori- 
gin is together there. 

CAUDA MURIS.. A ſpecies of ranunculus. See 


alſo Myosuros, I | 


' 


of this are ſimilar to the above-named ſpecies.” - | a priori is laid aſide, when natufe 3 and theor 


» 


from mechanical principles, &c, But when reaſoning 
is confirmed only by clinical obſervation ; this ſubject, fo 


which, fo far as it extends, will happily convert this un- 
— . ̃ nee 

It is ſome ſatisfaction to be able to account for morbid 
ſymptoms, though the diſeaſes which give riſe to them may 
be in their own nature incurable; for, where we cannot 
relieve, we ſhall at leaſt be prevented from doing harm. 

Diſeaſes ſhould be N Tr by their cauſes, and not 
their effects; for this method, in many inſtances, Boers 
haave and Van Swieten are truly admirable. It is owned 
that men of experience may be led from the effects of a 
diſeaſe to the knowledge of its cauſe in ſome caſes ; but 


e 


then the curative indications can only be properly taken 
from the knowledge of the.true cauſe, | 


The cauſes of diſeaſes are always ſomething phyſical ; 
they are that which makes a diſeaſe to be preſent; they ate 
what impairs the functions, by producing diſorder in the 
ſolids, fluids, or both. | | 5 

Caufes are variouſly conſidered and divided by different 
writers, but perhaps the following general order will be 
found as free from objections as any of the different ones, 
Moft difeaſes have four efficient cauſes, viz, the predif- 
poſing, primary, antecedent, and conjundt. The thre 
laſt are called morbific cauſes, And it ſhould be heat 


that two efficient cauſes fometimes produce a diſeaſe, or 


even 


CAULIFEROUS. Such plants are fo called as have 4 


aving . 


— 
— — 


CAUMA, from vj, to burn. The heat of the at- 


perplexed, may gradually unfold, and a theory be formed 
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even one, (e. g.) iſt. By violent exerciſe, a ſtone falls 
from the kidneys, but obſtructs the urethra, and cauſes 
pain: here are two cauſes, viz. the, primary, i. e. the 
exerciſe; and the conjunct, i. e. the ſtone. 2dly. A 
wound by a ſword; the wound is owing to a ſingle cauſe, 
which is the primary one, 1. e. the ſword. A conjunct 
cauſe may be a procatarctic cauſe at the ſame time, e. g- 
an extraneous body lodged in the ceſophagus, he ante- 
cedent cauſe may alſo beeome the conjunct; or the con- 
junct may become the antecedent; e. g. a plethora of 
blood in the veſſels may be the antecedent cauſe of a phleg- 
mon, if it iſtill circulates, .and become the conj unct cauſe 
if it ſettles on any part; e. contra, the coagulated blood 
which is the conjunct cauſe of a phlegmon, may become 
the antecedent cauſe if it is taken up again by the veſſels, 
and re - enters the circulation. | 
The prediſpoſing cauſe, alſo called cauſa prœgumena, 
and by ſome the antecedent ; but then, in their. diviſion 
they have only three general cauſes. The prediſpoſing 


cauſes are thoſe which render the body more fit to receive 


a morbid impreſſion, when a primary cauſe is applied ; 


alſo that diſpoſes the body to ſuffer in one or other mode | 


more readily than in any different ones. This kind of 
cauſe is a fault in the original conſtitution ; or elſe it is in- 
duced in time by ſome accident, Of itſelf it neither con- 
ſtitutes nor produces a diſorder; but when certain morbid 
cauſes occur it favours their effects; e. g. a long neck and 
flat breaſt diſpoſes to a conſumption, a ſhort neck to an 
apoplexy, flenderneſs to a pain in the ſide, rigid fibres to 
inflammation and fever, lax fibres to a cachexy and dropſy, 
&c. Some diſeaſes pave the way for others, as an aſthma 
for a dropſy, colic for the palſy, ſmall pox and meaſles for 
an inflammation. in the eyes, and a conſumption, &c. 


And a part, once injured, is more ſubject to be affected 


* . 


in the ſame way again. | 
The primary cauſe, called alſo the privative external, 
evident, apparent, remote, active, efficient, præincipient, 


procatarctic, or occaſional. This excites the pre-diſpoſ- 
ing cauſe to action, or theſe cauſes applied to the body 


that is pre-diſpoſed thereto, excite' diſeaſes ; and are ge- 
nerally an error in one or more of the non-naturals, or 
wounds, contuſions, compreſhons, mucous matter thrown 


out of the follicules of the glands, before the ſalts are ab- 


ſorbed. Dr. Shebbeare obſerves, in his Theory and Prac- 


tice of Phyſic, that <« If, inſtead of attending to particular 
dilorders, with all the minute differences which attend 


them, we were attentive to the primary cauſe, our medi- 


cinal knowledge would thereby be more advanced.” He 


further obſerves, that © an exceſs or defect of vital fire, 


is the moſt general cauſe of diſeaſes ;” what he advances 


on this ſubject, may be ſeen in the juſt quoted publica- 
tion, and deſerves more attention than ſeems hitherto to 


have been given it. 


© The antecedent cauſe, called alſo the mediate. Theſe | 


eauſes are uſually in the excreta and retenta, In moſt 
complaints, the non-naturals firſt diſorder ſome of the | 


evacuations, this is the primary cauſe of the diſeaſe ; then 
theſe evacuations affect the blood and juices, which is the 


ſeeond cauſe ; the blood and juices thus affected, will not 


fail to diſturbthe aCtion of the parts, which is the laſt and 
immediate cauſe of diſeaſe, and in which conſiſts the 
nature of all diſeaſes. hs i 
The immediate, called alſo the conjunct, proximate, 
continent, formal, hidden, and internal. The imme- 
diate cauſes are thoſe which, taken altogether, immediate- 
ly conſtitutes the preſent diſeaſe ; the preſence of theſe 
conſtitute and continue them ; and their removal is the 
cure: as the air in an emphyſema, and the blood in an 
ancurifm. 5 7 0 | 11 A 
A knowledge of the proximate cauſe enables us to 
judge of the nature of the complaint and its remedies, 
The empirie ſect rejected this enquiry. The knowledge 
of this kind of cauſes may be learnt from firſt, a fore- 
knowledge of the nature and powers of the remote cauſes ; 
ſecondly, from collating the different ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe together, and by ſtrict reaſoning, to reduce them 
to one ſimple cauſe ; thirdly, from the pernicious or ſa- 


| Jutary effects of the remedies applied during the diſeaſe; 


fourthly, by a careful inſpection of dead bodies. In this 
laſt, much ſkill in the appearances met with in dead bo- 


+ 


CA VU 


| dies is required, leſt the effects of the . cauſes ſhould be 


miſtaken for the cauſes themſelves. 

The proximate. cauſe is often diſſicult to be diſcovered, 
ſometimes impoſſible, and general cauſes are very nume- 
rous ; hence the difficulty to fix on the particular one. 

CAUSIS. - A burn. See AMBUsTA. | 

CAUSODES FEBRIS, i. e. Cauſus. Celſus renders 
this word by febris ardens. | 5 

CAUSOMA. In Hippecrates it ſignifies a burning 
heat and inflammation. | 

CAUSTICA. Cauſtics, from i,, to burn. Cauf- 
oy deſtroy the texture of the parts to which they are ap- 
plied. | 

Cauſtics are, the actual cautery, or red hot iron; burn. 
ing moxa, &c. See ESCHAROTICA, or the 
- CAUSTICUM ANTIMONIALE. See AnTrimo- 
NIUM. 


 CAUSTICUM COMMUNE FORTIUS. Ph. Lond. 


De common ſtronger Cauſtic of the London College. 


Boil to a fourth part any quantity of the ſoap leys (as 
prepared by the Diſpenſatory of the London College) 
then ſprinkle in, while boiling, lime that hath been kept 

in a veſſel pretty cloſe ſtopped for ſeveral months; con- 
tinue to add this lime till all the liquor is abſorbed, and 
the whole reduced to a paſte, which is to be kept in a veſ- 
ſel well ſtopped. The deſign of keeping the lime is to 


leſſen its acrimony. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUME MITIUS. Ph. Lond. 


| The common milder Cauſtic of the Londen Diſpenſatory. 


Take of ſoſt ſoap, and of freſh quick lime, equal parts, 


and mix them at the time of uſing. 


CAUSTICUM LUNARE. See ARGENTUM. 

When cauſtics are applied upon an abſceſs, &c. lay on 
a piece of ſticking plaiſter upon the ſoft part of the ab- 
ſceſs, having previouſly cut a hole in it, nearly as big as 
the eſchar is to be made; then in the hole of the plaiſ- 
ter lay the cauſtic, Which muſt be ſecured by another 
piece of ſticking plaiſter, when the eſchar is formed, it 
mult be cut through, and wholly, or the greateſt part of 
it, ſeparated with the knife, | 

According to the intention of applying a cauftic, it 
muſt lay on longer, or a leſſer time; if to form an iſſue 
it may lay on four hours, or if to lay a bone bare, the 
ſame time may be allowed; to deſtroy a large gland it 
may lay on ſix hours; to open an abſceſs, more or leſs, 
according to the thickneſs or hardneſs of the ſkin. See 
EschARO TIC 2 3 HEE 
CAUSUS, from xaiw, to burn. A burning, or highly 
ardent fever. Hippocrates deſcribes this fever, and, ac- 
cording to him, a fiery heat and inſatiable thirſt are its 
peculiar charactęriſtics. Galen's account of it is much 
the ſame. Hoffman, in his Med. Rat. Syſt. is very par- 
ticular in his deſcription of this diſorder; and obſerves, 
with the ancients, that its pathognomonic ſymptoms are, 
an intenſe burning all over the body, an unquenchable 
thirſt, and a parched furrowed black tongue. Aretæus 
deſcribes this diſorder, and Lommius is very accurate in 
his account of it; but from any of their relations, it does 
not appear to be any other than a continued ardent fever, 
in a bilious conſtitution. They obſerve, that the heat of 
the body is not only intenſe, but that the breath is pecu- 
liarly fiery; the patient's extremities are cold; his pulſe 
is frequent and ſmall; the heat is more violent internally 


than externally; and the whole ſoon ends in recovery or 
death. E | * 


Ihe cure 1s the ſame as in ardent fevers in general. 


An inflammation of the aorta and vena cava is a ſpecies 
of cauſus. | 


CAUTERIUM, from io, to burn. A cautery, either 
actual or potential. See EScHAROTICA. 


Cauterium Potentiale Ph. Edinb. The Potential Cautery of 
3 the Edinburgh Dijp. 


Take of Ruſſian pot-aſh and quick-lime, of each equal 
parts; of ſpring water, three times the quantity of 
| r | whole 


C A 


whole; macerate them for two days, occaſionally ſtirring | 


them; then filter the lay, and evaporate it to drynels ; 
put the dry maſs into a crucibie, and urge it with a ſtrong 
fire, till it flows like oil; then pour it out upon a flat 
plate made hot, and while the matter continues ſoft, cut it 
into pieces of a proper ſize and figure, and keep it in 
glaſſes cloſely itopped. | | 

This is alſo called lapis ſepticus. It is a ſtrong and ſud- 
den cauſtic, but it deliquates too ſoon in the air, and runs 
beyond the bounds it ought ; indeed the ſuddenneſs of its 
action depends on its diſpoſition to liquify. But this in- 
convenience is avoided in the cauſt. com. fort. Ph. 
Lond. | | 
CAVA HERBARIORUM, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. 
. CAVA MAJOR RADIX, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. 

CAVA, [Vena]. The large vein which receives the 
refiuent blood, and conveys it to the heart, is thus named. 

The vena cava is generally deſcribed as being two, viz. 
the aſcending and the deſcending ; the right avricle re- 
ceives them both, one at its upper, the other at its lower 
part. 

The ſuperior vena cava 15 diſtributed principally to the 
thorax, head, and upper extremities, and but very little to 
the parts below the diaphragm, | 
I be inferior vena cava is diſtributed principally to the 
abdomen and lower extremities, and. very little to the parts 
above the diaphragm. 

The ancients called the vena cava ſuperior, the vena 
cava aſcendens; and the vena cava inferior, vena cava 
deſcendens. | 

According to Winſlow, who 1s extremely accurate in 
his deſcription of the blood veſſels, the ſuperior or aſcending 
vena cava runs up from the right auricle of the heart, al- 
molt in a direct courſe for about two fingers breadth with- 
in the pericardium, on the right fide of the aorta, but a 

little more anteriorly. When it paſſes out of the pericar- 
dium, it runs up to near the cartilage of the firſt true rid, 
and a little higher than the curvature of the aorta ; here it 
divides into two branches, viz. the right and left ſubcla- 
vian veins. The trunk of this upper vena cava, irom 
where it leaves the pericardium, to the juſt named biſur- 
cation, ſends out anteriorly the vena mediaſtina, pericar- 
dia, diaphragmatica ſuperior, thymica, mammaria inter- 
na, and trachealis. All theſe are called dextræ. Their 
fellows on the other ſide are called finiltre ; they do not 
ſpring from the trunk of the vena cava, but from the lett 
ſubclavian vein. Poſteriorly, a little above the pericar- 
dium, the trunk of the vena cava ſends out a capital 
branch, called vena azygos. It runs down by the verte- 
bræ docſi, almoſt to the diaphragm, giving off the great- 
eſt part of the venæ intercoſtales and lumbares ſuperior. 


Hardly a quarter of an inch of one fide of the vena cava 


inferior is contained in the pericardium ; from thence it 
immedaately periorates the diaphragm, to which it gives 


the venz diaphragmaticæ inferior, or phrenicz : it paſles | 


behind the liver, through the great ſinus of that viſcus, to 
which it furniſhes thoſe branches called venæ hepaticæ. 
In this courſe it inclines towards the ſpina dorſi and aorta 
inferior, the trunk and ramifications of which it accom- 
panies all the way to the os ſacrum, the arteria cœliaca, 
and the two meſentericz excepted. Arrived at the os ſa- 
crum, it terminates by a bifurcation, and forms the two 
iliacæ, which give off the hypogaſtricæ, and ſome other 


branches diſtributed into the pelvis ; then they paſs under 


the ligamentum Faltopii, and there take the name of cru- 
rales, each of which are diſtributed throughout the lower 
% | 
CAVALAM. A Malabarian plant, called alſo arbor 
ſiliquoſa Malabarica pluribus ad ſingulos flores lobis. It 
is not remarked for any medical virtue. | 
CAVERNA. A cavern. Alſo a name of the female 
pudenda. _ | 
CAVIARIUM. It is the pickled roe of the ſturgeon. 
CAVICULA, or Cavilla. The ankle, alſo the os cu- 
neiforme. N 
- CAVITAS INNOMINATA. See AURICULA. 
CAYMANES.. The Welt Indian crocodile, or alli- 
gator. ö 
. LUZONIs, i. e. Fagara major. 
| 18. 


CAZABI, i. e. Caſſada. TY 
CEANO'FHOS, i. e. Carduus vinearum repens: 
CEAN THUS. See CeLasTus. | EY 
CEASMA, from «:«&, to ſplit, or divide. A fiſlure 


or fragment. 


CE.BER. An Arabian word for agallochum. 

CEBIPIRA BRASILIEN>SiBUS, Cebipira Guacu, or 
Cebipira Miri. A tree which grows in BraGl. Its bark 
is bitter and aſtringent, and of which baths and fomenta- 
tions are made for the relief of pains in the limbs, diſs 
eaſes from cold, tumours of the feet and belly, itch, and 
other cutancous diſeaſes. _ 

CECIS. A gall of the oak. 885 | 

CECRYPHALOd. Hippocrates by this word means 
the net in which women confined their hair. It is alſo 
that ſtomach of ruminating animals which les next before 
the omaſum. | | 

CEDRA, [E$SSENTIA DE} i. e. Ef. bergamote. 

CEDREL/AUM, Oil of cedar. See CEDRIA. | 

CEDRELATE. According to Bellonius, this word 
is derived from taz71, the fir-tree, and x2, the cedar. 
Among botaniſts it ignites, that ſpecies of cedar which is 
ſaid to exceed all other trees in bigneſs. 

CEDRIA. It is called the pitch and the reſin of the 
great cedar - tree, fo that it is the crude tears of the cedar, 
Some Lay it is different from the cecrium, or oil of cedar, 
which is more oily and liquid; but by writers in general, 
it is called cedria & cedrium, and cedrelæum, &c. Gor- 
rzus and Pliny ſay, that the great cedar yields a pitch 
called cedria, to which Galen gives feveral names, and 
among the reſt he calls it cedria. Salmaſius ſays, that the 
Arabians call the oil of cedar ketran, or alketran; and we, 
by a corruption of that word, give the name of cedrinum 


to the pitch which is uſed for ſhips. Though the Greeks 


confound cedrelæum with cedria, they are not the fame ; 
lor the cedria is the pitch, or refin, that diſtils from the 
cedar-tree; and the cedrelæum is an oil obtained from the 


pitch, or reſin, and which ſwims above it in boiling, and 


is collected with wool. Dioſcorides ſays, that the beſt 
cedria is thick, pellacid, of a nauſeous ſmell, when pour— 
ed out it does not ſpread, but runs into drops, aud has a 
power of preſ2rving dead bodies from corrupting . but 
alter all, from the diſputes about what the cedrium is, it 
does not appear to be really known. 

CEDRINUM LIGNUM. So the wood of the juni- 


per tree 1s called. 


CEDRINUM ViNUM. Cedar wine. Take thin 


pieces of wood, juſt cut from the tree, while the fruit is 


on it, and expole them to the ſun, or a fire, to obtain 
their juice by exudation. A pint of this juice is mixed 
with {ix pints of wine ; then they ſtand for two months, 
aſter which they are decanted into another veſſel, and ex- 
poſed for ſome time to the ſun, and thus this wine is 
made fit for uſe. 


In the ſame manner 1s prepared wines from juniper, 


pine, cypreſs, bay, and the wood of ſome other trees. 
All theſe wines are - remarkably heating, diuretic, and 


aſtringent, and the bay wine is remarkably ſo, 

Cedar wine is alſo prepared by mixing half a pound of 
the bruiſed berries with {ix pints of muſt, which are placed 
in the ſun for forty days, and then taken for uſe. 

Cedrinum is a name for that compoſition of wax and 
reſin uſed for ſhips. See CED RIA. : 

CEDRIS. The fruit of the great cedar tree. | 

CEDRITES. It is wine, in which the reſin which 
diſtils from cedar trees hath been fteeped. 

CEDRIUM. See CrDRTIA. Alſo a name for tar. 

CEDRO. The citron-tree. 
 CEDROMELA. The fruit of the citron tree. 

CEDRONELLA. Turkey baum. 

CEDROSTIS, i. e. Bryonia alba. | 

CEDRUS, called alſo cedrus conifera foliis laricis, ce- 
drus Libani, cedrus magna, larix Orientalis. The great 
cedar of Libanus. | | 

No modern botaniſts find any of the cedar trees that a- 
gree with the ſcripture account of their Joftine(s, but ra- 
ther with that account of them which, the Plalmitt gives, 
when he ſays, the flouriſhing ſtate of a people is, that they 
ſpread their branches like the cedar tree. Maundrel in 
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his travels ſays, he meaſured the trunks of ſome old nw] 


trees, and found one to be twelve yards in circumference, 
and thirty-ſeven yards in the ſpread of its boughs. | 

The cedar of Lebanon is an ever green coniferous tree, 
with very narrow {tiff ſharp pointed leaves, ſtanding ſeve- 


ral together in tuſts, It is a native of the bleak ſnowy 
mountains of Syria, and is not as yet hecome common in 


the-viſcera, ligaments, and a great part of the bones, ei- 
ther are, or have been cellular membrane. The cellular 
membrane, by being compacted in different degrees of 


firmneſs, ſorms thefe ſolids. Air introduced under the 
kin, diffuſes itſelf through all the ſurface of the bed 


| penetrates into the interftices of the mufeles; and Haller 
 aflerts, that even the vitreous humour of the eye bath re- 


England. As a medicine. it differs very little from the } ceived the flatus of an emphyſema. 


virtues of the fir-tree. Its ſmell is conſiderably more a- 
greeable, and the reſinous juice extracted from the trunk 
of the cedar tree by inciſions, is more diſpoſed to con- 
crete into a ſolid brittle maſs, than that from the fir tree 
is; nor does the matter which diſtils from the cedar tree 
loſe much of its finer parts in drying ; even boiling water 
does not eafily carry off the flavour of cedar wood, 

By diſtilling the wood with water, a ſmall quantity of 
eſſential oil is obtained, which congeals in a moderate de- 
gree of cold. The decoction in the ſtill affords an extract 
by evaporation, which ſmells confiderably of the wood, 
and is in taſte bitteriſh and ſaline. In the ſaline nature 
of this extract, this wood differs from all the reſinous 
ones that have been examined. Margraff ſays, that the 
ſaline part which ſhot ſrom the extract juſt-named was 
common ſalt. Its medical virtues are related in the ar- 
ticle CE DRIUM Vivum. | 


Cepkvus FoLio CyPRUs, called alſo Lycia, bellonio, 


oxycedrus, juniperus major, thuyz genus quartum, and 
fabina baccitera, n 185 
It is a ſhrub with yellow flowers, and fleſhy leaves, 


placed four together like thoſe of cypreſs. The flowers 


are followed by a round fruit like a mulberry in taſte and | 


ſmell, and of a purple colour when ripe. In this fruit 
are three or four ſeeds which ſmell like roſin. Until this 
tree is three or four years old, its only diſtinction from 
the juniper buſh is, that its leaves are ſofter and ſhorter. 
It grows in many of the ſouthern parts of Europe. Its 
medicinal qualities are like thoſe of juniper. Dale in- 
forms us of another ſpecies wt ich he found in Carolina, 
and which affords a gum ſo like the true olibanum, that 
when mixed they cannot be ſeparated. Hence he con- 
cludes, that this is the tree that affords the olibanum 
CEDRUS PHOUZNI}CIA, called alſo thuya Maſſilien- 


Gum, Juniperus ex Goa, cedrus ex Goa, ſabina Goenfis, 


and Juniperus Caroliniana. Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe 
of juniper. | | | 

CEDRUS AVERICANUS, i. e. Arbor vitæ. 

CEDRUS BACCIFERA. See SABINA. 

CEDRUS FOLIO CUPRESSI, i. e. Oxycedrus. 

CEDRUS LYCIA, i. e Oxycedrus, 

CELASTRUS. The ſtaff tree. 

CELASTUS INERMIS, foliis ovatis, ſerratis, trinervis 
Linnæi. Called allo ceanothus Linnzi. It is a ſpecies of 
carduus. | | 

Some noted Indians depend more on this than on the 
lobelia for the cure of the pox, and uſe it in the ſame man- 
ner as the lobelia, which ſee. If the diforder is exceed- 
ingly virulent,” they mix ſome of the roots of the rubus 
caule aculeato foliis ternatis Linn. with it. 1 

CELERI. See APIUM. | 

CELULAE MASTOIDA{/F. Theſe are very irregu- 


lar cavities in the ſubſtance of the maſtoid apophyſis, which | 


communicate with each other, and have a common open- 
ing towards the inſide, and a little above the poſterior 
edge of the orbicular groove. Theſe cells are lined by a 
fine membrane, which is partly a continuation of the pe- 
riofteum of the tympanum, and partly ſeems to be a glan- 
dular ſtructure like a kind of membrana pituitaria, The 
maſtoide opening is oppoſite to the ſmall opening of the 
Euſtachian tube, but a little higher. See TYyMPANUM. 
CELLULOSA MEMBRANA. The cellular mem- 
brane. 
membrana adipoſa; the French call it tiſſue-cellulaire, 
tiſſue- muqueux, and Porgane cellulaire. This membrane 
is of the greateſt extent, and of the utmoſt conſequence in 
the human ſtructure ; for it not only enfolds, but it en- 
chains and penetrates into every part; yea it ſeems to be 
the very conſtituent of moſt, if not of all the parts that are 
called the ſolids in our bodies. Experiments prove that 
all membranes without exception, and the veſſels, which 


are hollow membranes, the parenchymatous ſubſtance of 


4 


| 


[ 


| 


| 


| 


Some deſcribe the cellular membrane not as one, but as 
a congeries of many membranous laminæ joined irre- 
gularly to each other at different diſtances, ſo as to form 
numerous interſtices of different capacities, and which 
communicate with each other. Theſe interſtices they call 
cellulz, and the ſubſtance made up of them cellulous ſub- 
ſtance. ; | 

But generally, and that moſt properly, it is conſidered 


| as being of two kinds, viz. reticular and adipoſe ; and is 


deſcribed as a compoſition of ductile membranes for the 
lodgment of oil, connected by a fort of net- work. In ſome 
parts its ſubſtance is merely a net-work of flender fibres, 
and ſmall membranes, which give it duCtility and looſe- 
neſs; for inſtance, under the ikin of the penis and ſero- 
tum. In other parts it is more or leſs loaded with oil, 
and is leſs porous or ſpongy in its ſubſtance, as under the 
{kin of the buttocks, and in the ſoles of the feet. Dr. 
Hunter uſes the term cellular as the generical name, and 
the terms reticular and adipoſe for exprefling the two ſpe» 


| cies. He alſo obſer ves, that the reticular part is evi- 


dently diſperſed through the whole body, except, per- 
haps, in the ſubſtance of the bones, of the brain, and in 
the humours of the eye. That it is found in a much 
greater degree in the belly of muſcles than in the tendons, 
in which it is ſcarcely diſcerned. And he is of opinion, 
that the adipoſe membrane is compoſed of two kinds of 
cells, viz. the reticular, which communicate with each 
other; and adipoſe, which are diſtin, and are the reſer- 
voirs of the animal oil. He urges as a proof of his opi- 


nion, that the water in an anaſarca goes downward, whilſt 


we are in an erect poſture, but the oil does not. I he 
oil is fuppoſed to be ſecreted by the ſmall arteries, and oc- 
caſionally abſorbed into the circulation. Though Dr. 
Hunter thinks, that wherever there is fat in the human 
body, that there is a particular glandular apparatus ſuper- 
added to the reticular membrane, conliſiing of veſicles, 
or bags for lodging the animal oil, as well as veſlels fitted 
for its ſecretion. | OY 

Whether or no the cellular membrane be the bafis of 
all the organized and vaſcular parts of our frame, Der. 


| Hunter hath proved, that the moſt ſimple parts of it are 


vaſcular ; that the callus which unites broken bones is it- 
ſelf bone, and alſo vaſcular; that the morbid adhæſions 
between the lungs, &c. and their adjacent parts, are vaſ- 
cular, and that a cicatrix in the ſkin is vaſcular. Whence 
he infers, that all our ſolids are organized, and that whe- 
ther lengthened, or renewed, they ſhoot in a vaſcular 
form. But here the doctor ſpeaks of the viſible parts. 

The cellular membrane receives the terminations of the 
nerves, both of the brain, and of the medulla ſpinalis. 
Perbaps it is formed of the continuation of their coats, 
and is the termination of them. | Ly 

The ducts which carry off the fluid ſecerned in this 
membrane, paſs out between- two membranes like the 
ureters in the bladder. 

The uſes of this membrane are many, ſome of which 
are of the utmoſt importance, conſidered in a medical 
view, and others but little underſtood. Among the va- 
riety, the following are ſuſſiciently obvious: | 

I. It fills up interſtices, and gives an agreeable contour 
to the body. | | wig 


2. It is a cuſhion to defend againſt preſſure, hence it is 


It is called the mucual web, tela celluloſa, and | of a thicker compoſition in infants. 


3. It conneQs the parts of the body, but ſo as to admit 
of a fliding motion on the circumjacent parts. 

4. In ſome parts of the body it ſerves as a bed for ten- 
der parts to be lodged on, as the orbit, ſcrotum, &c. 

5. It ſerves as a reſervoir for animal oil, 

6. And from obſerving, that the deſtruction of it in a 
muſcle is always attended with a loſs of motion there; it 
is juſtly concluded to be of uſe in conveying the prineipꝭe 
of life, and duly diſtributing it throughout the body. 5 


CEN 


This membrane is the ſeat of abſceſſes, the leucophleg- 


matia, emphyſema, anaſarca. In a conſumption it is 
ſhrunk up fo as hardly to be viſible ; in an anafarca its 
greafy contents are all deſtroyed ; and, in an emphyſema, 
almoſt its minuteſt parts ate rendered vifible. Bullets, and 
other large ſubſtances that cannot paſs the circulation, paſs 
by the cellular membrane. ; 

On this article, ſee what Dr. Hunter oh in the Lond, 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 26, &c. Haller's Phyfio- 
logy: Malphigii on the cellular Membrane; Dr. Sheb- 
bear in his Theory and Practice of Phyfic ; alſo Recher- 
ches ſur le Tiſſu Muqueux, ou l' Organe cellulaire par 
Monf. Theoph. de Bordeu. 


CELLULOSA TUNICA RUYSCHI, i. e. Tunica 


extetn. vel membranofa inteſtinorum. | 
CELOTOMIA. The operation of caſtration. 

CELSA. Paracelſus means the ſame by this word, as 
is generally meant by what is called the beating of the 
life, or of the life's blood. 

CELSUS, a Latin phyſician who flouriſhed early in the 
firſt century. He excels more as a ſurgeon than a phy ſi- 
cian. He is called the Latin Hippocrates, becauſe of the 
elegance of his ſtile. 

CELTIS. The lote or nettle tree. See Lorus. 

CEMARO, i. e. Adrachre, 5 

CEMBRO. A ſpecies of pine tree growing in Swit- 
zerland, but not remarkable for any medical virtue. Raii 


Hiſt. 

/  MENTATIO. See COEMENT UM. 

CEMENTERIUM. An aludel. 

CEMPOAL XOCHITL. A ſpecies of African ma- 
rigold. ' 

CEMENTUM. See COEMENTUM. 

CENCHRAMIS. A grain; or ſced of the fig. 

CENCHRIA. See AmMMmopyTEs. , 

CENCHRIAS, a ſerpent, called cenchrites, or acon— 
tias. It is alſo the name of the ſerpent called ammodytes. 

CENCHRITES. A ſerpent of a green colour; alſo a 
ſtone, See AMMITES. 

CENCHROS. Millet. See Mittium. Theſe ſeeds 
are alſo called cenchreides, whence in Hippocrates we find 
the words x:yxp081%c7 reg, military ſweats. _ 

CENEONES, the flanks, from x:75;, empty. 

CANIFiCATUM. Calcined. 

CENIGDAM, i. e. Ceniplam, | 

CENIGDAM, or Cenigotam. The name of an in- 


fies. 

CENIGOTAM, i. e. Ceniplam. | 

CENIOTEMIUM, A purging remedy, formerly of 
uſe in the venereal diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to be mercurial. 

CENIPLAM, or Cenipolam, 1. e. Cenigdam. 

| CENOSIS, from xev3g, empty. Evacuation. It muſt 
be diſtinguiſhed from catharſis. Cenofis imports a gene- 
ral evacuation. Catharſis means the evacuation of a par- 
ticular humour which offends with reſpect to quality. 

CENT. An abbreviation of centuria. 

CEN T AURIOIDES. Hedge-hyſſop. 

CENTAURIUM. Centory. 7 

Boerhaave mentions thirteen ſorts, _. | 

CENTAURIUM CAPITATUM. A ſpecies of ſerra- 
tula. | | 

CENTAURIUM MAJUS, i. e. Rhaponticum vulg. 

CENTAURIUM MINOR, Centaurium minus, or 
leſſer centaury, It is a ſmall plant, with three ribbed, 
ſomewhat oval leaves, ſet in pairs on the ſtalks ; which 
divide towards the top into ſeveral branches, bearing um- 
bel like cluſters of bright red, funnel ſhaped flowers, cut 
into five acute ſegments, followed by little oblong capſules, 
full of very ſmall feeds. It is annual, grows wild in dry 
paſtures, and among corn. It flowers in July. 

The leaves and tops are ſtrong bitters, having ſcarcely 
any ſmell or flavour, and agree with the gentian root. 
The ſeeds are bitter, but the petala of the flowers and 
roots are almoſt infipid. The 8 tops are chiefly the 
part that is uſeful, and, as a corroborant ſtomachic bitter, 
are in much eſteem. 

All its active parts are readily giyen out to water, or to 
rectified ſpirit of wine, Water takes up with the bitter an 
inſipid mucilage; but ſpirit only takes up the bitter part. 


— 


ſtrument anciently uſed for opening the head in epilep- 
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| Hence the watery extract is more in quantity, but leſs bit- 


ter; and the ſpirituous one leſs in quantity, and more 
bitter. Cartheuſer ſays that one ounce of the herb yields 


{cruples of the ſpirituous. The extract is prepared in the 
fame manner as that of wormwood. See Neumann's 
Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med, 

CENTAURIUM MINOR. A name of the ſulph. 
ant. precip. 

CEN TIMORBLA, i. e. Nummularia. 
CENIINERVIA. Plantain. | 

CENTINODIA, or Centinodium, 1. e. Polygonum. 

CENTIPEDES. Wood-lice. See AsELLI. 

CENT RATIO. Paracelſus expreſſes by it the dege- 
nerating of a ſaline principle, and contracting a corrokve 
and exulcerating quality. Hence centrum ſalis is faid to 
be the principle and cauſe of ulcers. 

CENTRION, from xeite, to prick. An epithet for 


| a plaiſter mentioned by Galen, and which is calculated 


againſt ſtitches in the lide, 
CENTRUM. In chemiſtry it is the principle reſidence, 


foundation, or ſource of any thing. Alſo that part ot me- 
dicine in which its virtue reſides, 


CENTRUM NERVEUM. The tendinous part of the 


ed by ſome. 


of the corpus calloſum thus, It is convex, and of the 
form of the cerebrum. 


CENTRUM TENDINOSUM. The ſame as cen» 


trum nerveum. 


— 


is the gnaphalium. 
CEPA. Ihe onion. Botaniſts enumerate ten kinds. 
The common onion is a plant with a ſingle bulbous 
root, compoſed of a number of coats, producing long fiſ- 
tular leaves, and a tall, naked, bellied ſtalk, bearing al- 
ways a cluſter of hexapetalous white flowers, each of 
which 15 followed by a roundiſh capſule, containing a 


culinary uſes. | | ; 
They are very acrid, ſtimulating, and but of very little 


| nouriſhment. In bilious hot dipoſitions they produce fla- - 


tulence, thirſt, and head-ach; they are uſeſul in cold, 
liuggiſh, and phlegmatic temperaments ; they are warm- 
ing, attenuant, and promote both expectoration and urine. 
They are powerfully antifeptic ; and if applied to tumours 
they are ſuppurating. | | 
The root is the moſt active part; it loſes moſt of its 
virtue by drying. Diſtilled with water all its flavour and 
acrimony ariſes. The active matter is much more vola- 
tile than garlic, but in other reſpects they agree. 
Onions have the moſt effect of any of the alkaleſcent 
plants'in diſſolving gravelly concretions. Neumann lays 
that the characteriſtic principle of this root is its eflential 
oil, notwithſtanding it cannot be collected in a {ſeparate 


ſtate. Sce Lewis's Mat. Med. or Neumann's Chem. 
Works. 


CEPA SECTILIS. Cives. : | 

\ CEPMA, Baſe orpine. See SEDum. 
CEPASTRUM, According to Dale it is the allium 

ſylveſtre, the cepa eſcalonica, and ſchœnopreſſum; theie 


he fays diſter from the cepa in that their root is proliferous 
and their ſtalks are not bellied. 


CEPHAL AA. See CEPHALALGIA, 
Ct: PHALAGIA, i. e. Cephalalgia. 
CEPHALALGIA, from xz:@ax1, the head, and Ax ag, 
pain, The head-ach. It is alſo named cephala, cepha- 
lagia, and cephaloponia. | 
It is ſometimes acute, and ſometimes chronical. 
In ſome the pain is in the back part of the head, from 
a contraction of the occipital muſcles. When mild it is 
called cephalalgia, when inveterate it is called cephalza. 
When one fide of the head only is affected it takes the 
name of hemicrania. In one of the temples only it is 
entitled crotaphos. And that which is fixed to a point 
and that 1s generally in the crown of the head, is Au- 
guiſhed by the name of clavus hyſtericus. 
The nervous membranes of the head are 


ſeat of pains there, as the pericranium, the ſkin, dura 


mater, 


about half an ounce of the watery extract, and ſcarcely two | 


diaphragm which hath a triangular appearance is thus nam- 


CENTRUM OVALE. vieuſſens firſt called a part 


CENTUNCULUS, i. e. Alſne. Blanchard fays it 


number of black angular ſeeds. , It is chiefly cultivated for 


the general 
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mater, the membrane which covers the ſinus in the os 


frontis, &c. 


Women, on account of their care about their hair, and 
children, becauſe of the irregular indulgences that are al- 
lowed them by improper foods, are the molt ſubject to 
this diſorder, 

The cauſes are very numerous. Hippocrates, in the 
1 3th ſection of his book De Flatibus, ſays, © As the mo- 
tion of the blood in the head is performed through very 
narrow channels, the redundance and confinement of this 
fluid excites pain ; for as the blood is naturally hot, when 
it is impelled by any force, it cannot quickly paſs through 
the narrow channels, ſince it meets with many hindrances 
and obſtructions, for which reaſon there is a pulſation 
about the temples.” This account of the origin of head- 
achs is not excelled by any ſucceeding writer. Among 


the varicty of cauſes are, ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed cul- 


tomary evacuations; the acrid matter of ſome diſeaſes, by 
fixing particularly on any part of the head ; a caries in the 
bones of the head; polypuſes, &c. obſtruCting the blood's 
paſſage through the jugular veins and ſinuſes of the brain; 
ſtony concretions in the brain; acrid hunmwurs repelled 
from the external parts of the head ; abſceſs in the brain ; 
a want of ſleep; expoſure of the head either to heat or 
coldneſs ; a ſpaſmodic con ſtriction of the nervous mem- 
branes in the head; uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, and the 
faulty quality of its contents; cold feet ; inanition ; re- 
pletion; hardneſs and adheſion of the meninges. The 
hemicrania is uſualiy from diſorders in the ſtomach ; and 
periodical pains have their cauſe in the ſtomach or other 
viſcera, &c. 

When the pain is in the back part of the head, it is 


uſually from a ſpaſm of the occipital muſcles. Some 


head-achs are attended with fever, and others not. When 
a ſuppreſied uſual evacuation of blood from the noſe is the 
cauſe there is generally a pain in the whole head, which 
becomes hot, red, and tumid ; the veſſels ſwell, the 
pulſation of the arteries become ſtrong, eſpecially about the 
neck and temples, the noſtrils are parched and dry, a heat 
ſeizes the fauces, and thirſt is troubleſome. When a ca- 
tarrh is the cauſe, a pain aſfects the fore part of the head, 
it is of a dui] kind, with a ſenſe of preſſure and heavineſs. 
When a lues venerea is the cauſe, it often renders the cra- 
nium carious. When the cauſe is from a hot bilious habit, 
the pain is acute and throbbing. When from a cold phleg- 
matic habit, there is a dulneſs and heavy oppreſſion in the 
head, and a ſenſe of coldneſs in the part. When hyſte- 
ric affeCtions are the cauſe, the pain is fixed generally to a 
point in the crown of the head, ſcarce exceeding the 
breadth of half a guinea; in ſome it ſeems as if a nail was 
driven into the head; ſometimes it ſeizes the forehead and 
affects the eye-brows ; ſometimes it is in the ſinciput, at 
others in the occiput ; fometimes it is near the vertical ſu- 
ture, at others about the temples ; and a ſenſation of cold 


is always attendant on this kind of pain in the part affec- 


ted; it is called clavus or clavus hyſtericus. 

When the cauſe is within the cranium, and the pain is 
attended with a conſiderable degree of fever, there is dan- 
ger of a phrenitis. If when no fever attends, a ſudden 
pain attacks hypochondriac patients, or ſuch as are dit- 
poſed to melancholy, depriving the patient of ſleep and 


appetite, and is accompanied with a dulneſs of hear- | 


ing, and an internal pulſation of the veſſels, there is dan- 
ger of madneſs. When a ſudden pain in the head is fol- 
lowed by a ringing of the ears, a weakneſs in the knees 
and interruption in the ſpeech, an apoplexy may be ex- 
pected. Frequent head-achs in young people prognoſti— 
cate future arthritic diſorders. Violent head-ach with 
pale urine in fevers indicate an approaching delirium. 
Violent and long-continued head-achs often end in deaf- 
neſs, blindneſs, vertigo, apoplexy, and epilepſy or pally, 
&C. | 

The cauſes diſtinguiſhed, and the particular cauſe de- 
termined, will eaſily lead to the cure; but in general, if 
the fluids are impetuouſly conveyed to the head, they muſt 
be derived to the more ignoble parts. The ſpaſmodic 
it:.iCtures relaxed; the cauſe muſt be removed: and to 
prevent a relapſe, the whole nervous ſyſtem muſt be 
itrengthened. 

Latients ſubject to pains in the head ſhould eat ſparing- 


| 
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ly at night, lay high with their heads, keep their bowels 
ſoluble, and feet warm. FR | 

Vomits. They are proper to begin the cure with, in 
all caſes where the ſtomach is in fault, which it is in all 
hemicranias, and moſt periodical head-achs, 88 

Bleeding. This operation is only neceſſary when there 
is a ſanguine plethora or an inflammation attendant. O- 
pening the temporal artery is uſually extolled in violent 
head-achs ; but, if the external jugular vein was opened, 
greater benefit, and that more ſpeedily, would be pro- 
duced, 

Baths for the feet. In all caſes where bleeding cannot 
be conveniently admitted, a bath of tepid water in which 
the feet and part of the legs may be now and then placed, 
will be of ſingular uſe. | 

Purges. Lenitives are more proper in all kinds of 
head-ach than the more active purges. The ol. ricini, 
elect. e caſſia, or tinct. facra, are to be preferred. 

Ether. If this is dropped on a rag, laid upon the palm 
of the hand, then immediately applied to the part affected, 
inſtant relief is ſometimes obtained. Thus the late Dr. 
Ward cured pains that were ſituated ſuperficially. _ 

A branch trom the fifth pair of nerves is ſpread on the 
membrane that lines the noſtrils, and another branch from 
ihe fame paſſes through the foramen ſupercilia, and 
{ſpreads on the teguments of the forehead ; hence, when 

ain is in the eye-ball and forehead, a heat is perceived 
in the noſtrils, and benefit may be expeCted from external 
means, if applied to the membrana narium and to the 
forchead ;. alſo from alternate preſſure near the ſupercili- 
ry holes of the frontal bones. | 

If ſpaſms of the lower parts propel the blood upwards, 
and ſo produce this diſorder, bleed, then rub the ſpaſmo- 
dic extremities with æther to relax them, and place the 
feet in tepid water. ; 

Symptomatic head-achs are only removed by relieving 
the original diſorder, e. g. If the venereal diſorder gave 
riſe to it, mercurials will be the proper medicines ; if the 
ſcurvy, or other diſorder in which an acrimony is induc- 
ed into the juices, let the means of relief reſpectively be 
accompanied with a free uſe of a decoction of ſarſaparilla. 

Periodical head-achs are the moſt difficult to remove. 
in theſe caſes the bark is the general ren edy, and when it 
fails large doſes of valerian duly repeated will ſucceed. 

If the pain is ſo great that the ſtrength is leſſened by it, 
the firſt endeavours muſt be to abate the pain by gentle 
laxatives and anodynes, and then to remove the cauſe. 

If a beginning caries is obſerved to be the cauſe, cut 
directly upon it, for thus relief is ſoon dbtained; but if 
the caries hath reached the diploe, the only cure is the tre- 
pan. ä 

In the hemicrania, vomits, repeated bitter purges, and 
warm ſtrengthening ſlomachics are the proper means. | 

Habitual head-achs have been much relieved by cold 
bathing, and by the uſe of antimonial wine taken in doſes 


| as large as the ſtomach will bear, with a ſtrong infuſion of 


the wild valerian root. 

When an acid in the primæ viz gives riſe to this diſor- 
der, a glaſs of warm water may be taken now and then 
with thirty drops of ſpt. C. C. and a doſe of rhubarb with 
magneſia every third or fourth day. | 

In that ſpecies called clavus a bliſter may be applied to 
the part, fetid pills and valerian muſt be given freely, or 
inſtead of a bliſter, æther may be applied to the pained 
part, and warm pedilaves may be uſed. IK 

If a tranſition of gouty matter to the head produces pain 
there, give now and then the tinCt. ſacra as a ſolutive, 


bliſter the legs, and give draughts with ſal C. C. vol. rad. 


ſerp. conf. card. &c. | 
- CEPHALALGICA HERBA, i. e. Verbena. 

CEPHALARTICA. Medicines that purge the head. 

CEPHALEA JUVENUM. The head-ach that often 
attends youths at the approach of puberty. 

CEPHALICA POLLICIS. A branch from the ce- 
phalica vena ſent off from about the lower extremity of the 
radius, and runs ſuperficially between the thumb and the 
metacarpus. _ | 

CEPHALICA TINCTURA, Ph. Edinb. Take four 
ounces of wild valerian root finely powdered, one ounce 
of Virginian ſnake root powdered, half an ounce of the 
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tops of roſemary, and fix pints of white French wine, di- 
geſt for three days, and then ſtrain off the clear liquor for 


ule. | 
CEPHALICA 'TINCTURA [PurGANns]. Ph. Edin. 
To the cephalic tincture add two ounces of ſenna, one 
ounce of black hellebore, and two pints of. white French 
wine. 
Purgati ves are uſeful additions to cephalic medicines. 
CEPHALICA VENA. The cephalic vein. It was 
ſo called becauſe the head was ſuppoſed to be relieved by 


taking blood from it. It does not attend any peculiar ar- 


tery ; it comes over the ſhoulder between the pectoral and 
deltoide mr.ſcles, and runs down the back part of the arm: 
when it gets to, or a little below the bending of the fore 
arm, it divides into two, below the outer, as the baſilic 
does below the inner condyle of the os humeri. The in- 
ner of the two branches of the cephalic vein is called medi- 


ana cephalica, and is the ſafeſt to bleed in. It is a branch 


from the axillary vein. WY | 11515 

CEPHALICUS. Cephalic. From «pan, the head. 
Thus remedies againſt d ſorders of the head are ſtiled; cor- 
dials are comprehended herein, as are alſo whatever pro- 
motes a free circulation of the blood through the brain. 

Except when the diſorder ariſes from exceſs of heat or 
an inflammatory diſpoſition in the head, moiſt topics 
ſhould never be uſed ; but always dry ones. 


To rub the head after it is ſhaved proves an inſtantane- 


ous cure ſor a cephalalgia, a ſtuffing of the head, and a 


weakneſs of the eyes, ariung from a weak and relaxed 
ſtate of the fibres. 


And as by every freſh evacuation of the humours their 


quantity is not only leſſened, but alſo their recrementitious 
parts derived thither, the more frequently the head is 
ſhaved, the larger quantity of humour is diſcharged ; fo 
that the frequent ſhaving of the head and beard, is like a 
perpetual bliſter: and in as much as it is uſeful, it is a 
cephalic. | 

CEPHALICUS [PuLvis}]. See ASARUM. 

GEPHALINE. That part of the tongue which is next 
the root and neareſt the fauces. | 

CEPHALOIDES. Shaped like a head, or having a 
head. It is applied to plants which are called capitated. 

CEPHALONOSOs, from x:@aan, a head, and yoo, 
a diſeaſe. This term is applied to a fever that is frequent 
in Hungary, and which is alſo called febris Hungarica. 

_ CEPHALO-PHARYNG US. A muſcle of the pha- 
rynx is thus named. It ariſes from the lower part of the 
occiput and the firſt vertebra of the neck ; whence the firſt 
parts of its name; and in its deſcent being inſerted into 
the ſides of the os hyoides, the buckler cartilage, and the 
beginning of the pharynx gives it the other part of its 
name. It conſtringes the fauces in ſwallowing. See 
Es orHAdus. | 

CEPHALOPONIA, i. e. Cephalalgia. 

_ CEPHALOS, i. e. Mugil. 

CEPHALOT Os, i. e. Capitatæ. 

CEPHALUS, i. e. Mugil. 0 

CEPINI. Vinegar. 

CEPULA. Large myrobalans. 

CERA. Wax. It is a concrete, collected from vege- 
tables by bees; and extracted from their combs after the 
honey is ſeparated from them. It poſſeſſes the attractive 

ower of amber; it is lighter than water, but heavier 
than proof ſpirit: with the aſſiſtance of heat it is ſoluble 
in reCtified ſpirit of wine. Dr. Alſton fays it is more ſo- 
luble in this ſpirit than in oil. It is not at all ſoluble in 
aqueous liquors. With a ſmall degree of heat it is diſ- 
ſolved into the appearance of an oil ; and in this ſtate it is 
eaſily miſcible with oils, and any kind of fat. It readily 
takes fire, and burns all away. It almoſt totally riſes in 
diſtillation, partly in form of a thick empyreumatic oil, 
and partly in that of a conſiſtent butyraceous matter, 
which by repeated diſtillations becomes fluid and thin. 
Hence it appears that all the wax, like camphor, is vola- 
tile in a certain heat. Inflammable vegetable oils may ex- 
iſt under the various forms of oil, balſam, roſin, pitch, 
dry tears, wax, or butter. | 
ellow wax, in the ſtate it is taken from the combs, is, 
while freſh, of a lively yellow colour, tough, yet eaſy to 
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| | 
| honey: by long keeping it loſes its colour, its agreeable 


a thin oil by diſtilling it ſeveral times, without addition, 


hard again. 
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ſmell, and becomes harder and more brittle. i 
Diſtilled with water it impregnates the liquor with the 
ſcent, but gives no appearance of oil. If chewed it proves 
tenaceous, and neither mingles with the ſaliva, nor diſ- 
covers any peculiar taſte. By a mixture of gum arabic in 
fine powder it-is rendered ſoluble in water ; the wax re- 
quires its weight of the powdered gum for this end ; and 
thus prepared it is ſtill inſipid, and void of all acrimony. 

Dioſcorides ſays that wax is healing and ſoftening. 
When wax is made into an emulſion, or mixed with ſper- 
maceti and made into an eleQuary, or divided by rub- 
bing it with the teſtaceous powders while it is in a melted 
ſtate, it is ſucceſsfully uſed to blunt the acrimony in diar- 
rhceas, and dyſenteries ; it ſupplies the loſs of mucus in 
the bowels, and heals their excoriations. | 

The college of Edinburgh gives the following prepara- 
tion. | 


Pulvis Teftaceus Ceratus, 


Melt yellow wax over a gentle fire, and carefully ſtir 
into it by little and little as much of the compound pow- 
der of crabs claws as the wax will take up. I he doſe is a 
dram twice a day. | | 

The London college gives the following preparation, 
in which wax 1s a part of the compoſition. 1 l 


Balſ. Locatelli. Een Balſam. 


. 
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Take of olive oil one pound, Straſburgh turpentine and 
3 wax of each half a pound, of red ſanders ſix drams. 

elt the wax with ſome part of the oil over a gentle fire, 
then add the reſt of the oil and the turpentine; in the laſt 
place mix in the ſanders, and ſtir the whole together till it 
is nearly cold. The dragon's blood improves the colaur 
of this medicine, but communicates ſome heat and acri- 
mony. The doſe is from O ii. to 3 ii. if mixed with 
twice its quantity of the conſerve of roſes, it is commodi- 
ouſly taken, and thus it is called balſamic electuary. 

But the chief uſes of wax are at preſent in plaiſters, 
ointments, and cerates, partly to give conſiſtence and 
| partly on account of its emollient and ſuppurating quality. 
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Oleum Ceræ. Oil of Mar. 


Cut yellow wax in ſmall pieces, and put as much into 
a retort as will fill near one half, then add as much clean 
white ſand as will nearly fill the retort ; after which place 
it in a ſand furnace. At firſt an acid liquor ariſes, after- 
' wards a thick oil, which ſticks in the neck of the retort, 
unleſs it be heated by applying a live coal. The thick oil 
is alſo called the butter of wax, and may be reCtified into 
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in a ſand heat: if it is not thus rectified, it never turns 
Boerhaave highly extols this oil as an emollient, and for 
healing chaps and roughneſs of the ſkin, for diſcuſſing 
chilblains, and, with the aſſiſtance of exerciſe, for relax- 
ing contracted tendons. It is rarely uſed on account of 
its empyreumatic ſmell, but is wholly free from all acri- 


mony. 

White wax. It is the yellow wax artificially deprived 
of its colour, by reducing it into thin flakes, expoſing 
them to the ſun and air, and occaſionally ſprinkling them 
with water. When ſufficiently whitened, it is melted 
and caſt into thin cakes. Some whiten it firſt by diſſolving 
it in hot water, then forcing it through linen ſtrainers in- 
to ſhallow metalline molds, and then expoſe it to the air, 
When wax is thus robbed of its colour, it is alſo deprived 
of its reſolvent quality; but it is rendered more fit for cool- 
ing. 
4 few drops of reCtified ſpirit of wine renders wax more 
eaſily pulverizable. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. | 1 7 80 

CERA DI CARDO. So the Italians call the gum of 
the carduus pinea. | 

CERA CINNAMOMI. See Cinnamomun. 

CERAZ. So Rufus Epheſius calls the cornua of the 


break; hath an agreeable flavour, ſomewhat reſembling | uterus. 


31 CERAGO. 
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CERAGO. The aliment of bees. | 

CERAMIUM. A Greek meaſure of nine gallons. 
3 A paſtil or troch is thus named by 

alen. | | 

CERANTHEMUS. Bee glue or bee bread. Sec 
PRopol rs. | | 

CERARE. To incorporate or mix. 

CERASA GUMMOSA, See COPALXOCOTL. 

CERASIATUM. A purging medicine in Libavius, 
ſo called becauſe the juice of cherries is a part of it. 
'- CERASIOS. The name of two vintments in Meſue. 

CERASMA. A mixture of cold and warm water, 
when the warm is poured into the cold. 25 

CERASUS. The cherry tree. It receives its name 
from Ceraſus. a city of Pontus, from whence they were 
imported to Rome by Lucullus, and thence propagated 
into Britain, according to Pliny's account. Boerhaave 
ſays that through culture the ſpecies are already forty- four 
in number. | 


Cherries have the ſame general properties as other ſum 


mer fruits: they are agreeable, cooling, aud quench 
thirſt, | 


cherry and mazzard. 
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Anglica, the red or common Engliſh cherry. 
Cornus, called alſo cornus mas, cornus hortenſis. The 


cornelian cherry. ; | | 
NIGRICANTIA. The morello 


CERASUS ACIDA 
cherry. I, | 
' Mahaleb, called alſo 
Auſtria, ceraſus ſylveſtris amara mahaleb putata, rock 
cherry. | | 
*Cornus fœminia. The dog-berry or gatten tree. 

Cornus faeminia foliis variegatis. The ſtriped dog- 


berry tree. Miller takes notice of ſeven other ſpecies of | 


the dog berry. | | 
The winter cherry. See ALKEKENCI. 
The bird cherry. See PaDus. 
Aq. ceraſorum. nigr. See AMYGDALUS. 
CERASUS. See LAUROCERASUS. 

CERASUS AMERICANA, &c. i. e. Melpighia. 
CERASUS DULCIS INDICA, i. e. Capollin. 
CERASUS RACEMOSA FRUCTU NON ED ULI. 

dee PADUS. | 

CERATIA, See SiLIQUa DuLcis. 
' CERATIA DIPHYLLOS, &c. i. e. Courbaril. 

CERATITES. The yellow horned poppy. _ 

Ct RATITIS. Unicorn ſtone. See UnicoRxnu. Mar- 
cellus Empiricus ſays it is the ſea violet. And Pliny calls 
the horned poppy by this name. 

CERATIUM. The fruit of the carob tree. 

CERATO-CEPHALUS. See ACMELLA and Bi- 
DENs. | 

CERATO- G OSSUS. See Hyo-GLossvs. 

CERATOIDES. A name of the tunica cornea. 

-CERATOMALAGMA. A cerate. 
ERATONIA. - See SiLiqQua DuLcis. _ 

© CERATOPHYLLON. An aquatic plant, of which 
two ſorts are noticed; one of which is alſo called mille- 
folium aquaticum cornutum, and equiſetum ſub aqua re- 
pens foliis bifurcis : but no medical virtues are attributed 
to them. Rar: Hift. | 

CERAFOTOIDES TUNICA, i. e. Cornea. 

CERATUM. Cerate. Cerates chiefly differ from 
plaiſters in conſiſtence, being a ſofter kind of plaiſter, or 
2 harder kind of ointment. Their conſiſtence is very con- 
venient: when mercury is made up in plaiſters a ſufficient 
quantity is not abſorbed from them to produce any valua- 
ple effect; but in a cerate it powerfully reſolves and diſ- 
cuſſes, and when thus applied to venereal tophs and nodes 
they often yield to it. The general rule for cerates is, 
eight parts of oil, fat, or juices, four of wax, and one or 
two of powders: or, three ounces of oil, half an ounce of 
wax, and two or three drams of powder. The London 
college directs the following cerates. 


Ceratum Album. Mpite Cerate. 


Take of olive oil four ounces in meaſute, of white wax 


1 


CERASUS NIGRA, called alſo ceraſus major, black 


SUS RUBRA, called alſo ceraſa ſativa, ceraſus | 
_ CERCHNOS, w#x»>, wheezing. See RyEvcnos. 


macaleb, the rock wild cherry of 


1 


{phur a dram. 


tam of ſulphur. 


| the bone called radius. 


four ounces in weight, of ſpermaceti half an ounce in 


weight : melt all together, and ſtir them well, till the ce- 
rate is quite cold. WP | 


Ceratum Album. Yellow Cerate. 


Take of yellow baſilicum half a pound, of yellow wax 
one ounce : melt them together. | 
N CERA TUM EPULOTICUM. See CaLAuixARALS 
APIS, | | 


Ceratum Mercuriale. Mercurial Cerate. 


Take yellow wax, tried hog's lard, of each half a pound; 
of quick- ſilver three ounces ; of the ſimple balſam of ſul- 
Melt the wax with the lard, then add them 
gradually to the quick-filver, firſt well divided by the bal- 


 CERAUNIA, alfo called fulminaris lapis, ceraunius, 
ceraunias, and thunder ſtones, Theſe ſtones are princi- 


| pally found in Germany. They are of a pyramidal figure, 


of a brown or a black colour, and by many are thought to 
differ from the belemnites. 

CERAUNO-CHRYSO), i. e. Aurum fulminaris. 
CERBERUS TRICEPS, i. e. Pulv. e ſcamonio C. 


CERCHODES. I hoſe are fo called who labour un- 
der a denſe breathing. | | 558 5 
CERCIS, xegxis, a peſtle for a mortar ; alſo a name of 
See SILIQUASTRUM. 
CERCOSIS, u g, a diſeaſe of the clitoris, which 
conſiſts in its preternatural enlargement. | 
CEREA. Ear-wax. | | 
ogra revs All ſorts of corn' of which bread is 
ade. | 
CEREBELLUM, as it were the little brain. The ce- 
rebrum and cerebellum together, are often called cerehel- 
lum, when the brain is ſpoken of in ſmall animals, as birds, 
pigs, &c. | | 
The cerebellum is flattened, and is convex on its up- 


per and lower part; its greateſt extent is from ſide to ſide. 
lt is ſituated under the poſterior lobes of the cerebrum, 
and is divided into two lobes by a ſmall proceſs of the du- 


ra mater, which is a continuation of the falx running in 
its direction. It is covered by the pia mater like the ce- 


rebrum, but the lobuli of the cerebellum differ from thoſe 
| of the cerebrum, moſtly lying horizontal. 


It hath no 
convolutions like the cerebrum, but it hath curved paral- 
lel lines deſcribed on its ſurface by the pia mater, and is 
of a darker colour than the cerebrum. It is compoſed of 
a Cortical fub{tance, and a medullary part like the cere- 
brum, but diſpoſed in a more regular manner, and a per- 
pendicular ſection of it hath a beautiful appearance, called 
arbor vitz, the trunks of which form the peduncles of the 
cerebellum. On the back part of the iſthmus which joins 
the cerebrum and cerebellum, we ſee four eminences, the 
two upper are called nates, and tne two lower teſtes. Be- 
fore theſe the aquzzductt runs down into the fourth ven- 
tricle, the medullary covering of which is called vulvula 
magna. Ihe fourth ventricle is placed between the cerc- 
bellum and the medulla oblongata. 

CEREBRI, [BAsIs]J. The palate is ſo called. 

CEREBRUM. The brain. Its ſtructure and uſe are 
not fo fully known as ſome other parts of the body, and 
different authors conſider it in various manners. How- 
ever, according to the obſervations of thoſe moſt famed 
for their accuracy and dexterity in anatomical enquiries, 
its general ſtructure is as follows. | 

The whole maſs of brain is divided into cerebrum and 
cerebellum. It conſiſts of two ſubſtances, viz. cortical 
or cineritious ; the other medullary. 'The firſt- is of an 
aſh-colour, the ſecond is white, and of a firmer texture: 
they both are vaſcular, but the cortical is more fo than 
the medullary, from whence the nerves proceed. When 
the two hemiſpheres of the cerebrum (each fide of th: 
falx is called an hemiſphere) are removed, a white part, 
called corpus calloſum, running from one hemiſphere td 
the other, appears. "The centrum ovale is the appearance 
of a particular ſection of it. The anterior ventricles ate 
two oblong bodies, placed one on each fide the corpus 

| | | | | 1 calloſum, 
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calloſum, with a partition between them, called the ſep- 
tum lucidum, which is a continuation of the medullary 
ſubſtance of the corpus calloſum. There is commonly 
much water in theſe ventricles in thoſe who die of diſor- 
ders in their heads, as in the epilepſy, hydrocephalus, &c. 
but naturally they only contain about half aſpoonful. In wa- 
tery heads, the fluid is always found in the cerebrum only ; 
the cerebellum never hath any ſhare in it. Each ventricle 
at the poſterior part throws back an appendage, which 
makes a cavity in the poſterior lobe of the cerebrum. Be- 
low the ſeptum lucid um appears che fornix, narrow at the 
anterior extremity, where it riſes by a double baſis, called 
its crura, which follows the track of the ventricle ; in 
each ventricle are eminences of a cineritious colour, called 
corpora ſtriata. The plexus choroides, is a plexus of vel- 
ſels which follow the ſweep of the ventricle: it is formed 
by the veſſels of the pia mater; it is partly collected, in 
two looſe faſciculi, which lie one in each lateral ventricle, 
and partly expanded over the neighbouring parts, and co- 
vering in a particular manner the thalami nervorum opti- 
corum, glandula pinealis, and other adjacent part*, both 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum, to all which it adheres. 
The parts of this plexus which are in the ventricles, con 
tain fome very ſmall glands, which are conſiderably in- 
creaſed in ſome diſeaſes. After the fornix is removed, 
we ſee a large plexus of veſſels, particularly Galen's great 
vein, which go to form the torcular, or fourth ſinus. Un- 
der tae plexus, before the united thalami nervorum opti- 
corum, is a hole on each fide called the anus, and the 
vulva ; the latter goes to the infundibulum, the former to 
the aqueduct, and third ventricle. | he thalami neryo-. 
rum opticorum are white externally, and prey within. 
The third ventricle is very ſmall, it runs back under the 
two thalami, between them and the medulla oblongata. 
The pineal gland 1s a little greyiſh body, the ſize of a pea ; 
5 it lies juſt a little before where the trantveite and longitu— 
WE dinal proceſſes meet, where the veſſels go to form the tor- 
cular. I: is covered by the pia mater, and is connected 
by a little bone to each thalam. nerv. opt | 

Numberleſs experiments prove, that the nerves are ne- 
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nalis, are much injured, liſe is at an end, or at leaſt health: 
yet no part of the brain being injured, cauſe immediate 


ſtantly fatal. . 
Behind the inſundibulum is ſeen, the corpora albican- 
tia, or glandula Williſii. 


rior, or glandula pinealis; and the inferior, or glandula 
pituitaria. They have the external appearance of glands, 
but as to their being ſuch is not certainly known. 

The cerebrum fills all the upper portion of the cavity 
of the cranium, or the portion which lies above the tranſ- 


nences called lobes, one anterior, one middle, and one 
poſterior. | | | 
The blood veſſels which ſupply the cerebrum, cere- 
bellum, and medulla oblongata, come partly from the ca- 
rotid, and partly from the vertebral arteries. The veins 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum, may, in general, be 
looked on as branches not only of the longitudinal ſinus of 
the dura mater, and of the two great lateral ſinuſſes, but 
alto of all the inferior ſinuſſes of this membrane, in all 
which the veins terminate by different trunks. 
Malpighi fays that the brain is a gland; but others who 
have attended to the uſe, as well as the ſtructure, &c. of 
it, as anatomiſts, ſay it is not. 
Dr. Shebbeare, in his Theory and Practice of Phyſic 
ſeems to conſider the brain as a non- electric body, and in- 
timates, that the red globules of blood contain the vital 
heat, which they attract from the earth; that the circula- 
tion carrying the red globes to all parts, the nerves con 
duct the vital principle therefrom to the brain, where 
meeting with eleCtric, or non-conduCting ſubſtances, ſuch 
as the bones, &c. of the ſkull, it is accumulated by the 
brain, and its watery contents, to be in ſtore and readi- 
neſs to return by the nerves as wanted. 

Dr. Kirkland, in his Diſſertation on the Brain and 
Nerves, denies that the brain is fibrous, and aſſerts, that 
the nerves are only the continuations of the mucu*, which 


ceſſary to life; and that when the brain, or medulla ſpi- 


death, though an injury of the medulla oblongata is ſo in- 


Two glands are ſaid to be in the brain, viz. the ſupe- 


verſe ſeptum ; each lateral half is divided into three emi- | 


conſtitutes the brain. He intimates, that this mucus 1s 
ſenſible. He obſerves that, If we view the brain within 
the ſkull, juſt before it enters thoſe membranes which 
form the covering of the nerves, it will appear, that the 
infide of a nerve is not a maſs of fibres ariſing from the 
white part of the brain, but that it is a ſmall portion of the 
white part of the brain itſelf, which is not fibrous. This 
being conducted by the dura and pia mater to the different 
parts of the body, it depoſits one, or both of theſe coats, 
and is diffuſed round every fibre, not only upon the part 
it is carried to, but a conſiderable way round; ſo that 
each portion of the brain conveyed by its own nervous 
caſe, meeting, form one continued, or connected ſub- 
ſtance, in every part included within the cuticle, and gives 
that Feu or gelatinous appearance, which is ſo readily 
diſtiuguiſhed in the muſcular fibres. From whence it ap- 
pears, that the brain is not confined to the ſkull, but is 
expanded in every part of the body, in the ſame manner, 
but much thinner, as the retina is expanded at the bottom 
of the eye.” This ſimple method of conſidering the brain 
as a ſenſible mucus or jelly, both frees us from much per- 
plexity, which attends all other views of it, and alſo has a 
happy influence into the doctrines which depend on this 
part of our frame. e 34 169 

Thoſe who are diſordered in their brain, are firſt affected 
with a ſtupor, often make water, and have other ſymp- 
toms in common with thoſe who have the ſtrangury. 
| heſe ſymptoms continue eight or nine days, and then, if 
there is a watery or mucous diſcharge from the noſe or 
ears, there is a ſolution of the diſeaſe, and the ſtrangury 
ceaſes. Plenty of white urine comes off from the patient, 
without pain, until the twentieth day; at which time the 
pain in the head leaves him, but a dimneſs of ſight remains 
it he looks long at any object. | . 

Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the principal parts of th 
meduilary ſubſtance of the brain in ideots and madmen, 
ſuch as the thalami nervorum opticorum, and medulla 
oblongata, are found entirely changed from a medullary, 
to a hard, tough, dark coloured ſubſtance, ſometimes re- 
tembling white leather. „„ LY 

Other diſorders to which the brain is ſubjeQed, ſee in 
the article EN CEPHALOs. Fee | 

dee Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic; Winſ- 
low's Anatomy; Haller's Phyſiology ; Kirkland's Diſſer- 
tation on the Bis and Nerves ; alſo his Diſſertation on 
the Sympathy of the Nerves. | | | 


CERtBRUM ELONGATUM, i. e. Medulla ſpi- 


nan = | 8 
CEREFOLIUM, i. e. Cœlifolium, and Chzrefolium. 
CEREFOLIUM HISPANICUM. Sweet Cicely. See 
MyRRHIs. | 5 LIC CENTS 
CEREFOLIUM SYLVESTRE. Wild Cicely. See 
CHAROPHYLLUM ; fee alſo AN TRT cus. 
CEREIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. It is a ſmall tree like 
a willow, growing in Braſil. When the ſun ſhines, a 
ſort of falt concretes on its leaves, which in the night, or 
when the dew falls, it diſſolves. | 
CEREIBUNA, i. e. Cereiba. | 
CERELAUM, i. e. Ceratum. Alſo the oil of wax. 
Galen ſays, that the cerelzum is thinner then the cerate. 
CEREUS. The torch thiſtle. Boerhaave enume- 


rates thirteen ſpecies ; and Mr. Juſſieu gives a long ac- 
count of it in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy for 


1716; but it is of no conſiderable uſe in medicine. 
CEREVISIA. Ale, or liquor brewed from any kind 
of corn, See ALLA. 9 8 e 
CERIA, or Ceriæ. The flat worms bred in the in- 
teſtines. | 1 55 
CERINTHE. Honey-wort. Boerhaave enumerates 
eight ſpecies. But they are not remarkable for their me- 
dical properties. See CYNOGTLOSSUM. | 20 
CERINTHOIDES. A ſpecies of hound's- tongue is 
thus called. - | 
CERIO, i e. Fayus. See AcHoR. 
CERION, i. e. Achor; alſo the honey-comb. ©. 
CERITUS, or Cerritus. Drunk with malt liquor. 
The goddeſs Ceres was ſuppoſed to affect people with that 


diſorder which is produced by an exceſs of ſtrong drink, 
whence this name. | | 


CERNUA FLUVIATILIS. See ASPREDN. 
ee CEROMA 
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CEROMA & CERONIUM. Cerate. | 

CEROPISSUS. A plaiſter of pitch and wax. Of 
this ſort of plaiſter the ancients made their dropaces. It 
was uſual to ſpread it on cloth, or leather, and to apply it 
to ſome part of the body, then to pull it off again, and ap- 
ply it a freſh, frequently renewing the application and 
removal of the ſame, to induce a redneſs on the part, 
with an intent to attract the humours which ſerve to nou- 
riſh it. To render this plaiſter the more efficacious, acri 
monious powders were added to it. The dropax was alſo 


uſed to make hair fall off, or to pull it off from any part. 
CEROTUM. Cerate. 5 


CERKIT US. See CERITVus. 

CERRO. See PRELILOD RTS. | 

CERRUS. The holme-oak. See A£cyLoes. 

CERUMEN AURIS. The wax in the ears. The 
Latins call it aurium ſordes, & marmorata aurium. It 
inviſcates and retains infects, and prevents their hurting 
the membrana tympani. It is bitter and viſcid, conſe- 
quently impregnated with acrid lixivial ſalts, mixed with 
pinguious and oily particles. Theſe principles render its 


qualities very ſimilar to thoſe aſcribed to the bile, with 


which it agrees in many particulars. It is ſeparated from 


the glands in the part of the ear in which it is found. It 


is fluid when firſt diſcharged, but ſoon thickens by lying. 
Deafneſs is often occaſioned by the wax hardening on 
the meatus auditorius externus; and from many experi- 
ments it appears, that warm water alone is the beſt means 
of diſſolving it, and ſo of curing this kind of diforder. See 


Dr. Haygarth's Experiments, inſerted in the Lond. Med. 
Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. | | 


CERUSSA. See PLUMBUM. 

CERUSSA ANTIMONII. See ANTIMONIUM, 

CERUSSA COMPOSITUS, [PuLvrs.]. Ph. Lond. 
The compound powder of ceruſſe of the London Pharma- 
copeia. 

T ake of ceruſſe five ounces ; of ſarcocol an ounce and 
a half; of gum dragant half an ounce. Make all into a 
powder. This is a reformation of the white troches of 
Razi. It is uſed to repel hot rheums on the eyes, and is 


alſo called ſief album, or dry collyrinm, 


CERVARIA, i. e. Seſeli Mthiopicum. 5 

CERVARIA NIGRA. See LASERPITIUM VULGA- 
TIUS, & OREOSELINUM. Wi | | 

CERVICALES. The nerves which paſs through the 


vertebræ of the neck are thus called. 


The firſt cervical nerve throws out a conſiderable 
branch to the occiput, it joins the ninth pair from the 
brain, to form the firſt cervical ganylion of the inter- 


_ coſtal. 


The ſecond cervical nerve bath a very remarkable 
plexus; it ſends out a very conſiderable nerve to the oe- 
ciput, as well as the firſt. It ſends off three branches be- 


hind the ſterno maſtoideus, where they are entangled with 


the aceeſſorius Williſii. The firſt branch going upward 
and backward becomes cutaneous on the poſterior parts of 
the temporal and parietal bones. The ſecond goes up- 
ward and a little forward under the ſterno maſtoideus, 
and throws branches to the parotid gland to the lobe, and 
to the poſterior {ide of the ear. The third goes horizon- 
tally forward to the neck, and there becomes a cutaneouz 
nerve, which is ſometimes pricked in opening the exter- 
old vein. 


he third cervical nerve goes downwards by a number | 


of filaments towards the ſhoulders, and produce the 
phrenic nerve, which runs towards the thorax, before the 
anterior portion of the ſcalenus, between the ſubclavian 
artery and vein, contiguous to the trunk of the par vagum ; 
runs down before the root of the lungs, follows the peri- 
cardium, and branches out in the diaphragm. That on 
the right is ſhorter than that on the leſt, as the latter goes 
round the apex of the heart. | 
The four inferior pairs (the above are to be underſtood 
as pairs) are larger than thoſe already named. Their main 
trunk, with the firſt nerve of the back, paſſes between the 
portions of the ſcalenus over the firſt rib, into the axilla, 


vhere they produce fix trunks, which go to the upper ex- 


tremities. In their way thither, they detach branches to 
all the arteries. 


The firſt of theſe ſix branches is the humeral, which | 


* 


| follows the courſe of the humeral artery, round the head 


veſſel, it goes to the fore arm, aud to the palm of the 


| muſcles of the pharynx, bronchia, œſophagus, and to the 


of the os humeri. "> 
The ſecond is the cutaneous nerve, which runs down 
the inſide of the arm, and goes into the fore arm, juſt 
where we prick in opening the baſilic vein, and it is often 
wounded. | 
The third is called the muſculo-cutaneus, and is larger. 
It riſes pretty high, and throws branches into the coraco- 
brachizus, through which the trunk paſſes obliquely ; it 


is then covered by the biceps, and paſſing through be- 
tween the brachiæus and biceps, it ſends off ſeveral 


dian- cephalic vein. 


courſe of the artery, but paſſes gradually backwards, and 
gets behind the inner condyle of the '0s bumeri, betwixt 
which, and the olecranon, it paſſes to the fore-arm. A 
little above the carpus it divides into an anterior and poſ- 
terior branch, which goes to the palm, the back of the 
hand, and fingers. 02 
The fifth branch, called the median nerve, paſſes down 
contiguous to the brachial artery, and accompanying the 


hand, thence to the thumb and fingers. 

The ſixth branch, called the radial nerve, paſſes down 
the inſide of the arm, and then backwards between the 
brachiæus externus, and the ſhort heads of the biceps ex- 
ternus attended by the artery. When it hath got round 
it runs down, and at the head of the radius it gives off a 
cutaneous branch, which gocs to the thumb and fingers 
on the back of the hand, whilſt the main trunk paſſes 


brevis, and goes betwixt the radius and ulna, to be loſt in 
the extenſor digitorum communis, and the-muſcles of the 
carpus and thumb. 
CERVICALIS. Belonging to the neck. The arte- 
ries and veins of the neck have this epithet. 
CERVICALES ARTERTZ. The arteries of the neck. 
The cervical artery riſes from the ſubclavian on its up- 
per fide, and is preſently afterwards divided into two, 
which ſometimes come out ſeparately, and at others by a 
ſmall common trunk; the anterior one goes to the ante- 
rior muſcles which move the neck and head ; the poſterior 
goes to the ſcalenvs trapezius, &c. | 
The anterior cervicalis running behind the carotid of 
the ſame fide, 15 diſtributed to the muſculus coracchyoi- 
dæus, maitoidzus, cutaneus, ſterno nyoidæus, and ſterno- 
thyroidæus, to the jugular glands, and aſpera arteria; the 


anterior muſcles which move the neck and head. This 
artery has been obſerved to ſend out the intercoſtalis ſupe- 
rior. 

The poſterior cervicalis ariſes ſometimes a little aſter 
the vertebralis, and ſometimes from that artery. It paſſes 


neck, and from thence runs up backward, in a winding 
courſe, on the vertebral muſcles of the neck, and then re- 
turns in the ſame manner, It communicates with a de- 
ſcending branch of the occipital artery, and with another 
of the vertebra!, about the ſecond vertebra. It is diſtri- 
buted to the muſculi ſcaleni, angularis ſcapulz, and tra- 
pezius, and to the jugular glands and integuments. 
CERVICALIS DESCENDENS DOR], i. e. Sacro 
lumbaris acceſſorius. | 
Cr RVICALIS VENA. The cervical vein. They 
are branches from the upper external jugular vein, or 
from the vertebral vein ; taey ſpread in the vertebral muſ- 
cles of the neck, and communicate with the humeralis & 
occipitalis. 
CERVICARIA. Bell- flower, or campanula, 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf ſhaped like a bell; be- 
fore it is blown it is of a pentagonal figure, and, when 
fully opened, it is cut into five ſegment at the top. The 
ſummit of the pedicle is expanded into an ovary, whoſe a- 
pex is crowned with a monophyllous quinquifid calyx, 
divided into five long ſegments. The ſeed veſſel is for 
the moſt part divided into three cells, each having an hole 
at the bottom, by which the ſeed is emitted. 


Boerhaave enumerates thirty - four ſpecies, but they 
bs poſſeis 


branches, and lies on the outſide of the tendon of the laſt 
| mentioned muſcle, where we commonly bleed in the me- 


The fourth is called the ulnar nerve, it follows che 


round the head of the radius through the ſupinator radii 


under the tranſverſe apophyſis of the laſt vertebra of the 
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poſſeſs no conſiderable medical virtue. The moſt 


common of them are the | 
© Trachelium, called. alſo campanula vulgatior major, 
Great throat-wort, and Canterbury-bells. 
The root is very moderately. aſtringent. 
Campanula eſculenta, rapunculus, campanula flore 
cœrutea, rapuntium parvum, ſmall or garden ram- 
jon. | 2 
The roots are uſed in ſallads. 
Medium, campanula ſoliis profunde inciſis fruQtu 
duro, viola Mariana peregrina. Syrian bell-ftlower. 
CERVICARIA. A ſpecies of rapunculus. 
CERVICARIA ALBA, 1. e. Laſerpitium vulga- 


tius. | | 

CERVIC CLA SPIRITUS. Rulandus fays it is 
the ſpirit of the bone of a ſtag's heart. 

CERVI BOLETUS. See BoLETvs. 

CERVI SPINA, 1. e. Rhamnus. 

CERVIX. The neck. It 1s that part of the body 
ſituated betwixt the head and the breaſt. But it is ap- 
plied figuratively to other parts: thus there is the 
the neck of the bladder, and the neck of the utcrus ; alto 


' cervix of a bone, which is when the proceſs ſtands out 


in a roundiſh bail, the round part is called caput, and 
the narrow part betwixt it and the reſt of the bone is 
called cervix. | 
The neck is divided into the anterior part or throat, 
nd the poſterior or nape. | 5 
It contains the larynx, a part of the trachea arteria, 
the pharynx, part of the cetophagus, the muſculi cu- 
tanei, ſterno-maſtoidæi, ſterno-hyoidæi, thy ro-hyoi- 
dæi, omo-hyoidæi, ſplenicus, complexus, the muſculi 


vertebrales, which lie upon the firſt ſeven vertebræ, and 


a portion of the medulla ſpinalis. N 

The arteries which go to the neck, are the arteriæ 
carotides externæ, & internæ, vertebrales, & cervica- 
les. The veins are, the venz jugulares externæ & 
internæ, cervicales & vertebrales. The nerves are, 
the portio dura of the auditory nerves, the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth pair, the ſeven cervical pairs, and 
the nervi y mpathetici maxim. 

Among other diſorders to which the neck is ſubject, 


a contraction ot it to one ſide is of the number. Tul- 


pius calls this contraction caput obſtipium; he hath 
removed this diſorder in thoſe who were twenty years 
of ave, or more, and were born with it. Meekren 
and Roonhuyien have had the ſame ſucceſs, | 
This diſorder is uſually deſcribed under the title of 
the wry-neck. It proceeds from various cauſes, as 
burns, a ftrifture in the tkin, a relaxation of ſome of 
the muſcles in the neck, or a contraction of them; 
but for rhe moſt part the cauſe is a contraction of that 
maſtoid, or ſterno-maſtoid muſcle only. 
When a paralyſis is the cauſe it is incurable if it is 
roduced by a defluxion of humours, ſweating the part 
is often of vie ; if the ſkin is contracted by a burn, 


rub it with emollients, and apply warm fomentations, 
and if theſe fail, make two or three inciſions tranſverſe- 


ly through the ikin when. it is contracted. If the 
cauſe is from ſeveral muſcles being contracted, no me- 
thod of relief is yet known ; but if there is a contrac- 
tion of the maſtoid-muſcle only, or as called by ſome 
the ſterno- maſtoid muſcle, the cure is effected by di- 
viding it into two. ; a 

In order to perform this operation, Mr. Sharp di- 
rects in his treatiſe of Operations, To make a tranſ- 
verſe inciſion through the ſkin and fat, ſomething 


broader than the muſcle, and not above half an inch 


from the clavicle ; then paſſing the probed razor with 
care underneath the muſcle, draw it out, and cut the 
muſcle. After the incifion is made, the wound is to 
be crammed with dry lint, and always drefled ſo as to 
prevent the extremities of the muſcle from reuniting ; 
to which end they are to be ſeparated from each other 
as much as poſſible, by the affiſtance of a ſupporting 
bandage for the.head during the whole time of the cure, 
which will generally be about a month.” 

Mr. Potts dire&s to cut through as near the mid- 
dle as may be, taking care not to wound the carotid 
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balls are called elaphopila. 


artery, nor the jugular vein. Dr. Hunter prefers 
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making the inciſion near the ſternum; he ſays, that 
at the lower part of the muſcle it is beſt to 3 this 
operation, becauſe there the cellular membrane is not. 
in any great proportion. 
Wounds in the neck. 
CERVUS. 


deer. 


Their fleſh, until they are three years old, is excel- 
lent. The bone of the ſtag's heart is but the tendons 
of the mulcles of its heart hardened. This bone, as 
5 is called, ſhould be very white. See Os. Corn. 

ER, | 

Balls are formed in their ſtomachs from the hairs 
which they ſwallow when licking themſelves. Theſe 
See EGAGROPILA. 

The tears of a ſtag, -are the ſordes collected in the 
inner angles of the eyes, reſembling wax. This mat- 
ter hath many virtues attributed to it, three or four 
grains are a doſe, : 

CERVUS MINOR AMERICANUS BEZOAR=- 
TICUS. The deer which affords the Weſt-Indian 
bezoar. | | 

CERVUS ODORATUS. See Moschus. 

CERVUS I LATYCEROS. The fallow-deer. 
See DAMA. | 6 | 

CERV US RANGIFER. See RANGIFER, 

CERVUS VOLANS. A fort of beetle fo called. 
See SCARABAUS, | 

CESTRITES VINUM. Wine impregnated with 
betony. | 

CESTRUM. Betony. 

CET ACEUS. Cetaceous. 


See Vulxus. 
The ftag, hart, or male of the red 


Thoſe fiſhes are thus 


| called which are very large, bring forth a perfect ani- 


mal inſtead of ſpawn. Or, which like viviparous ani- 
mals, reſpire by means of lungs, generate, conceive, 
bring forth young, and nouriſh them with milk. 


CETE. The ſpermaceti whale. 


CETE ADMIRABILE. The ſpermaceti whale. 
CETERACH. See aſplenum. 


- CETUS. The whale. There are many kinds of 


this fiſh, but the two principal are the Greenland 
whale, and the ſpermaceti whale. | 

CETUS, alto called balzna vulgaris, balæna ma- 
jor, muſculus, myſticetus. The Greenland, or black 
whale. | 

It is from the upper-jaw that what is called whale- 
bone 1s taken, and from no other part of this fiſh. Be- 
ſides this bone its only produce is its oil, which is call- 
ed train oil, and which is uſed for burning in lamps, 
but is of very little, it any uſe, in medicine. In Paris 
they have two ſorts of whale oil; the beſt is called 
huile de grande baye, it is made from the blubber im- 
mediately after it is taken out of the whale, whence 
the French oils are not of ſo offenſive a ſmell as thoſe 
from Holland, which are melted down, &c. after their 
arrival there, | | 

CETE ADMIRABILE, alſo called cachalot, ba- 
læna macrocephala, &c. trompa, byaris, occa, and 
the ſpermaceti whale, This ſpecies does not afford 
any of what 1s called whale-bone ; but, inſtead of that, 
it hath teeth which are ivory. From its body it yields 
a finer oil than that from the Greenland ſpecies; and 
it alſo affords SpERMAcaTI, which ſee. This mat- 
ter is lodged in an oily ſtate in the head of this fiſh, and 
ſcems to be 1ts brains. 

CEV ADILLA, called alſo ſebadilla, ſabadilla, cau- 
ſticum Americanum, hordeum cauſticum, canis inter- 
fector, and Indian cauſtic-harley, It is the ſeed veſ- 
ſel of a Mexican plant, reſembling in its form and 
ſtructure a barley ear, but with ſmaller ſeeds, not a- 
bove the ſize of lineſeed. They are reckoned the 
ſtrongeſt of the vegetable cauſtics. Monardes ſays, 
that for deſtroying vermin, and as a corroſive for ſome 
kinds of ulcers, they are as effectual as the actual cau- 
tery, if a little of the ſeed is powdered and ſprinkled 


on the part. Dale ſays, it is the capſula of the ſecd 
that 1s uſed, | 


CEVILLUS. See Lupus. 
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CHAA. A Chineſe name for tea. | 
CHAB. An abbreviation of Dominicus Chabræus, 
M. D. Stirpium Icones & Sciagraphia, 1677. 
CHACRIL. A name which the French give to 
the thuris cortex. | 
CHAREFOLIL, i. e. Chærophyllum. 
CHAROPHYLLO. See PERC EIER. 
CHAROPHYLLUM, called alſo cerefolium, 
gingidium, chærefolii, chærophyllon, common cher- 
vil. It is an umbelliferous plant, with winged leaves, 
like thoſe of parſley, producing ſmooth longiſh ſeeds, 
ſhaped like a bird's beak. Its a native of the ſouthern 
arts of Europe, and ſown annually in our gardens. 
t is ſlightly aromatic, aperient, and diuretic, dif- 
fering not from parſley in its medical virtues. Diſtil- 
led with water, it affords a ſmall quantity of eſſential 
oil. | N Goes 
_ CH AF#ROPHYLLUM SYLVESTRE PEREN- 
NE CICUT AX FOLIO, Cicutaria, cicutaria Alba, 
cerefolium Sylveſtre, myrrhis Sylveſtris, wild Cicely 
cow weed. The roots are poiſonous, cauſing difficul- 
ty of breathing, torpors, and madneſs. The root re- 
ſembles parſnips, and are called by the country people 
madnips. The plant above ground reſembles hem- 
lock. | 
Botoniſts enumerate four ſpecies. Rai: Hiſt. 
CHAROPHYLLUM. The name of ſome ſpecies 
of myrrhis. | 1 
CHAROPHYLLUM SYLVESTRIS, 1. e. An- 
triſcus. 
CHAIARX AMB AR, i. e. Caſſia fiſtularis. 
CHAITA. Properly the mane of quadrupeds; but 
Rufus Epheſius ee by it the hair of the hind- 
head. . 
CHAKARILLA, i. e. Thuris cortex. 
CHALASIS, from xaxau, to relax. Relaxation. 
CHALASTICA MEDICAMENTA. Relaxing 
medicines, | | 
CHALAZ A, or Chalazion. A hail- ſtone. Some 


call them grandines. This name 1s given to a white 


Knotty kind of ſtring at each end of an egg, formed of 


a plexus of the fibres of the membranes, Whereby the 


yolk and the white are connected together, 

It is alſo the name of a tubercle on the eye-lid, re- 
ſembling an hail- ſtone; it is white, hard, and gene- 
rally on the edge of the eye-lid. It is encyſted and 
moveable, and only differs from the crithe in being ſo. 
It continues long, and proceeds flowly. Sometimes it 
may be diſperſed with the ung. cœrul. fort. and with 
a few doſes of calomel, of one grain each. In weakly 
habits theſe may be accompanied with bark and ſteel. 
If they fail to relieve, make an inciſion through the 


ſkin which covers, them, and diſſect the tumour clear- 


ly out, or touch the {kin over them with cauſtic, then 
either preſs the tumour out, or touch it until the whole 
is waſted, See St. Yves on the Diſorders of the Eye. 
CHALBANE. Galbanum. 
CHALCANTHUM. Virol. 
CHALCEDONIUS, called alſo carchedonias, car- 
cedonius, and chalcedony. It is a precious ſtone, the 
beſt of which are brought from the Eaſt-Indies, The 
are moderately pellucid, and variegated with whitiſh 
ſtreaks. 
Chalcedonius is alſo the name of a medicine, which 
Galen dire&s to be uſed in diſorders of the ears. 
CHALCEION. A ſpecies of pimpinella. 
CHALCIDICA LACERTA. The ſerpent called 
ſeps. | 
CHALCITIS, from xaxxc, braſs. 
The native kind is ſaid to be a vitriolic mineral, 
containing copper and iron, of a copperiſh colour. 
Dr. Alſton aflerts 1t to be one of the defiderata, and 
that its ſuccedancum is the 
CHALCITI officinarum, i. e. Colcothar vitrioli, 
which is the reſiduum of what is put together for diſtil- 
ling the oil of vitriol. Or, it is green vitriol calcined 
to redneſs, _— | | 
CHALCOIDEUM, [Os]. The os cuneiforme of 
the Tarſus. | 
CHALCOS. Braſs, 


CHALCUTE: .. Burnt braſs. | 
CHALICRATON, Wine and water. From xa, 


an old word that imports pure wine; and xzamuy, to 
mix. 1 


CHALINOS. This word is ſometimes uſed to ex- 
preſs that part of the cheeks, which, on each fade, is 


contiguous to the angles of the mouth. 

CHALYBS. Steel. As a medicine it differs not 
from iron, ſee FERRUM. Steel is ſofter or harder 
than iron, according to the management of the artiſt ; 
and, when ſofter, may be more eaſily prepared for 
ſome medical purpoſes, but otherways contains no ad- 
vantages above common iron. See Neumann's Chemi- 
cal Works, the Dictionary of Chymiſtry. 

CHALYBEAT/ZZ AQU ZZ. See Aqua. 

CHALYBIS SAL, i. e. Sal-martis. 

CHALYBS TARLARIZ AT Us, i. e. Mars ſo- 
lubilis. | 

CHAMA. Baſtard cockle, called alſo glycimerides 


magna, and chama glycymeris. 3 are found in 


the Mediterranean ſea, and are of the ſame nature and 
uſe as our common cockle, and other ſhell- fiſh. 
CHAMEACTE, from xauai, upon the ground, 
axtr, the elder. Dwarf-elder, or danewort. See 
ſambucus. | | 
CHAMABALANO., Wood-peas. Sec Ororvs. 
CHAMABALANUS LEGUMINOSA., A ſpe- 
cies of lathyrus. 
CHAM ZBATOS. Dewberry. See Runus. 
CHAMABUXUS. A ſpecies of polygala. 
CHAM ACEDRYS, i. e. Abrotanum foemina. 
CHAM ACER ASUS. Upright honey-ſuckle, See 
CAPRIFOLIUM, | 
CHAMA CER ASUS, i. e. Xyloſteum, 
_ CHAM ACISSUS. Ground-1vy. : 


CHAMACIST Us, called alſo helianthemum, pa- 


nax chironium, conſolida aurea cordi, chamæciſtus 
vulgaris flore luteo, helianth. flore luteo, dwarf ciſtus, 
little or dwarf ſun- flower. Miller enumerates fifty 
ſpecies or more. | | 

It is vulnerary, and makes a good gargariſm in dif- 
eaſes of the throat. 

CHAMACLEMA. Ground-ivy. | 

CHAMACRISTA. The name of a plant which 
is a native of Brahl, and is called cham; pavonis Braſi- 
liana ſiliqua ſingulari; and another ſpecies growing in 
Curacao, which is called cham, pavonis Americana fi- 
liqua multiplict : but they are not known to poſſeſs any 
medical virtue. 

CHAMEZECYPARISSUS, i. e. Abrotanum fce- 
mina. 

CHAMAÆEDAPHNE. Spurge laurel. See Lav- 
REOLA. | 

CHAM ADROPS. In Paulus Mgineta and Ori- 
baſius, it is the ſame as chamædrys. | 

CHAMADRYS. Germander. Alſo called quer- 
cula calamandrina, triſſago, chamæd. minor. repens 
cham. vulg. ſmall germander, and Engliſh treacle. 
Boerhaave mentions ſeven ſpecies of chamædrys. 

The ſmall germander is a ſmall, creeping, ſhrubby 
plant, with ſquare ſtalks, ſmall, ſtiff, oval leaves, 
notched from the middle to the extremity, like thoſe 
of the oak tree, ſet in pairs at the joints, and purplith 
labiated flowers, ſet thick together, wanting the up- 
per-lip. It grows wild 1n France, Germany, and 
Switzerland. It is ſometimes found wild in England, 
but is generally raiſed by culture in gardens, It flow- 
ers in June and July. 

The leaves and tops are bitter, and ſlightly aromatic. 
They loſe a little by drying ; they are mildly ape- 
rient and corroborant, In uterine diforders, and rhcu- 
matic complaints, they are moſt eſteemed. The beft 
time for gathering this herb is when the ſeeds are 


formed, and then the tops are preferable to the leaves. 


When dry, the dole is from 3 1s. to 3 i. 
Either water or ſpirit will extract their virtue, but 


water takes up more of the bitter matter, | 


4 


It is an ingredient of the noted powder, which goes 
by the name of the duke of Portland's. 
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Pulyis ad Rheumatiſmus vel de Morbis Arthriticis Ducis 
Portlandii. The Duke of Portlana's Powder for the 
Gout or the Rheumatiſm, op 


Take of the roots of round birthwort and gentian, 
the tops and leaves of ſmall germander, leſſer centaury, 
and groundpine, of each equa] parts ; powder them all 
together. Of this powder a dram muſt be taken, in 
any convenient liquor, every morning faſting, for 
three months; then two ſcruples for three months; 
and, after that, half a dram for fix months; and to 
conclude the proceſs, half a dram every other day for 

ear. 
"Pr: Cadogan obſerves, that by keeping up a de- 
gree of fever, the gout is prevented from fixing on 
any part by the above uſe of this powder. Experience 
Ia tended to leſſen the credit of this com- 
pofition, which hath little more than its antiquity to 
ſupport the character that it was lately puffed off with. 
It differs but little from the diacentaureon of Cœlius 
Aurelianus, the pulvis principis mirandolæ, and others, 
of which an account is given in the Lond. Med. Obſ. 
and Inq. vol. vi. p. 126, &c. where allo the origin of 
the duke of Portland's powder is traced, and ſhewn to 
be put a variety of the many powders which the an- 
cients uſed under the following names, viz. antidotos 
ex duobus centaureæ of Atius, amarant grammatici 
ad podagricus, climax, vel ſcala facra, &c. 

CHAMA4DRYS PALUSTRIIS ALLIUM RE- 
DOLENS. Sce SCORDIUM. | 

CHAMADRYS FRUTICOSA SYLVESTRIS 
MELISSE FOLIO. See SaALvIa. 

CHAMZEDRYS FRUTESCENS. See TREu- 
CRIUM. 


CHAMZEDRYS SPURIA ANGUSTIFOLIO. 


See VERONICA. 


CHAMZDRYS LATIFOLIA. Sec VERONICA. 
CHAMADRYS ALPINA FLORE FRAGA- 


RIA ALBO. Mountain avens. 


CHAMADRYS INCANA MARITIMA, &c. 
i. e. Marum Syriacum. 35 
CHAMZEDRYS UL. ſeu Montana. 
avens. 
 CHAMZEDRYS. A name of a ſpecies of caryo- 
phyllata. N : Os 
CHAMEFILIX, i. e. Filix marina Anglica cha- 
megeniſta, | 
CHAMZAIASME ALPINA, i. e. Scdum alpi- 
num 4 cluſii. | *** 
CHAM ZAIRIS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of iris. 
CAAMAITEA. A ſpecies of ſalix. 
CHAMALA©ZA. Widow-wail. A ſhrub with 


Mountain 


leaves like the olive tree. The juice is a powerful hy- 


dragogue and cathartic, but much milder than meze- 


reon. If it is applied to the pubes and abdomen of 


dropfical patients, no medicine is more effectual in 
romoting urine. | 
CHAM XLAA. A name of the mezereon. 
CHAM ALEAGNUS. Sec ELEAGNUus and GALE. 
CHAMALARIX. A plant mentioned by Ray. 
It grows on the Cape of Good-Hope. 
 CHAMALEON. The chameleon. An animal fo 
called. ; 
CHAM LEO AEBUS, &c. i. e. Carduus pi- 
nea. | 
CHAM ZLION ALB. The low carline thiſtle. 
CHAMAXLEON NIGRUM. Black chamwzleon 
thiſtle. Called alſo maranthæ of Dioſcorides, cartha- 


mus aculztus, &c. 


CHAMALEON SALMANTICENSIS. A ſpe- 
cies of thiſtle. | 

CHAMALEON VERUM. See CNIcus. 

CHAMZELION. A name of many ſpecies of 


thiſtles. 


CHAMAELUIE, 1. e. Tuffilago. My 

CHAM ALINUM, i. e. Linum catharticum. 

CHAMAELINUM VULGARE. So Tournefort 
calls the knawel folio alſines glabro floſculis plurimis. 


CHAMAEMALUS. A kind of dwarf- apple Ge- 


rard calls it the Paradiſe- apple. 
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CHAM AMELUM. Camomile. | 
The root is fibrous, the calyx ſquamous, and ex- 
anded with a manifold ſeries of leaves. The flower 
is generally radiated, ſeldom naked, with radiated pe- 
tals, for the moſt part white, with a yellow diſk ; the 
leaves are finely indented ; in other things it reſembles 
the bells. | 

Boerhaave enumerates eighteen ſpecies, of which 
the following are the moſt common, 

Chamemelum nobile, called alſo cham. Romanum, 
chamomilla, leucanthemum odoratius, vel odoratiſh- 
mum repens, common, or creeping, or Roman, or 
trailing perennial camomile. It is found wild in moiſt 
paſture ground in many parts of England, but is com- 
monly cultivated in gardens. It flowers in June, and 
ſo on through the ſummer ; and the ſeeds come to per- 
fection at the time of flowering. 
flowers have a ftrong, ungrateful ſmell, and bitter 
taſte, The flowers are more aromatic and bitter than 
the leaves and the flowers ; the yellow diſk is by far 
the ſtrongeſt part. The ſmell and taſte are both im- 


proved by careful drying. Theſe flowers loſe very lit- 


tle by long keeping. 

The flowers only are uſed internal ly; they are bit- 
ter, carminative, anodyne, antiſpaſmodic; of parti- 
cular uſe in colics of the cold and flatulent kind; in 
nephritic, hyſteric, hypochondriac, and other ſpaſ- 
modic diſorders; the pains of child-bed women are 
much relieved by frequent draughts of a warm infuſion 
of them ; they promote the uterine diſcharges. They 
are almoſt a ſpecific in agues, and more ſo in intermit- 
ting fevers of the low and irregular kind, eſpecially 
when they border too much on continual fevers to ad- 
mit of the bark; in this caſe the camomile is aſſiſted 
by a mixture of fixed alkaline ſalts, and other corrobo- 
rating medicines, 

The doſe may be from gr. x. to zi. of the dry powder. 
Of the freſh juice from the whole herb, the doſe may 
be from one to fix ounces, which if taken juſt before 
the paroxyſm of agues, is effectual in a few doſes. This 
juice 1s peculiarly uſeful againſt a ſtrangury, in aſth- 
mas, jaundice, and dropſies. | 2 

Camomile flowers give out their virtue to water and 
to ſpirit ; the dry flower make a more agreeable infu- 
fon than the freſh ones, or newly dried; and the moſt 
grateful is when cold water only is uſed. Diſtilled 
with water, they impregnate it ſtrongly ; and, from a 
large quantity flowers, a ſmall quantity of eſſential 
oil may be thus obtained. This oil is of a yellowiſh 
colour, and poſſeſſeth all the virtues of the e in 
an eminent degree. | 

Externally, this herb'is diſcutient and antiſeptic ; but 
the flowers poſſeſs the greateſt degree of theſe qualities. 


Dr. Pringle ſays that their antiſeptic power is 120 times 


greater than that of the ſea-ſalt. 

A green oil is prepared from the herb, whilſt it is freſh, 
in April and May at furtheſt, by boiling it with olive oil 
until the leaves are almoſt criſp; but, as boiling diſſipates 
all the beſt part of the herb, the propereſt method is to 
ſteep the flowers cold in the oil, and to ſtrain it off as it is 
wanted. | os 


Camomile Flower Vater. 


Take of camomile flowers, well dried, a few hands 
full; water a ſufficient quantity: draw off the water as 
long as it is ſtrong enough of the flowers. 


Extract of Camomile. 


It is prepared by evaporating the decoction which re- 
mains after diſtilling the water for the eſſential oil. But 
if this extract is made from a ſpirituous tinCture of the 
flowers, it retains much of their flavour, as well as their 
bitter taſte. | 

CHAM/ZEMELUM VULGARE, called alſo leucan- 
themum Dioſcorides, antherais, chamomilla ; common, 
wild, or dog's camomile. It is upright, annual, and 
grows wild in corn-fields, In France, and other countries 


on 


The leaves and 
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on the continent theſe are uſed indiſcriminately with 8 
- other ſpecies, but they are weaker and more diſagreeable. 


Tho oil obtained from this ſpecies by diſtillation is of a 
ſine blue colour, but the air ſoon changes it to a yellow. 


— 


CHAMZMELUM FLORE PLENO, called alfo 
cham. nobile flore, multiplici, cham. Anglicum flore mul- 
tiplici, cham repens. cham. Romanum, and double ca- 
momile. They are produced by culture, 'They differ in 
their flowers from the Roman camomile above deſcribed 
in being double, or having ſeveral rows of the white pe- 
tala and the thick diſk proportionably ſmaller. 


The ſingle and the double flowered ſorts are often uſed | 


indiſcriminately ; their leaves differ very little; but the 
flowers, as their active parts, are confined to the yellow 
diſk, and as the ſingle have larger diſks than the double, 
and when very double have ſcarce any diſk ; the ſingle 
muſt be allowed to be ſtronger ; but they cauſe an uneafi- 
neſs in the ſtomachs of ſome people, which the double 
does not, whence more generally uſed. 
The ſingle ſort affords molt oil. | 

- CHAMAMELUM FETIDUM, called alſo catula 
fretida, chamæmelum fœtidum, chamæmelum caninum 
foetidum, ſtinking camomile, maiths, and May- weed. 
It is annual, growing in waſte grounds and amongſt corn. 
It is more upright than the other ſpecies; its leaves are 
finer, and flowers thicker together. | 


In its qualities it differs greatly from the three preced- 


ing. Its fmell is difagreeable; its flowers are almoſt 
mfipid, but the leaves have a ſtrong acrid bitter taſte. 
CHAMAEMELUM CANARIENSE, A fpecies of 
leucanthemum. 3 
CHAMAME!,UM CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
BuPHTHLMUM.. | 7 
CHAM AMESPILUS, It is the aria, a ſpecies of 
wild ſervice tree. x f 
CHAM. A MESPILUS GESNER]I, i. e. Meſpilus folio 
ſubrotundo ſructu tubro. . 
CHAMZA MORUS, called alſo chamæ rubus foliis ri- 
bes Anglica, rubus paluſtris humilis, vaccinia nubis vul- 


go, Cambro-Britannica, Lancaſtrenſe vaccinium nubis, 


rabus Alpinus humilis Anglicus, rubus Alpinus foliis ri- 
bes, rubo Idæo miori afſinis, cloud-berry, and knot- 
berry. | GS _— 
It is a ſhrub which grows on boggy mountains in Eng- 
land and other northern countries; the leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the mallow or of the currant .tree ; the fruit 1s 
hike the raſberry, wheh ripe it is ſweet, tart, and of a 
yellowiſh red. It ripens in July and Auguſt. This fruit, 
when ripe, if boiled without any addition to the confiſt- 
ence ofa pulp, will keep well if cloſely covered in pots ; 
and as an antiſcorbutic far excells the ſcurvy-graſs and 
other vegetables of its tribe in common ule. : 
The chamemorus Norwegiz is only another ſpecieg of 
the ſame plant. Rai Hi. „ 
CHAMENERION. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of 
lyſimachia. „ 
CH AME RCHIS, i. e. Orchis lilifolia minor. 
CHAMZEPERICLNYM ENUM, i. e. Chamæceraſus 
Alpina fructu gemino rubro duobus punetis notato. 
CHAMA£PEUCE, i. e. Chamæluce of Dioſcorides, 
alſo a name of the ſtinking ground pine. 1 
CHAMAEPITUINUM VINUM. It is wine in which 
the bruiſed green leaves of the chamzpytis have been in- 
ſed. | 
5 CHAM ZPITYS CCERULEA AUSTRIACA, i. e. 
Ruyſchiana | OL | 
CHAM/ZEPITYS, alſo called abiga, ajuga, iva arthri- 
tica, chamæpytis lutea vulgaris, five folio trifido, cham. 
vulgaris, iva moſchata, cham. mas. Dioſcorides fays that 
it was called holocyron in Pontus, Ionia in Athens, and 
ſiderites in Eubœa. Common ground-pine. 
It is a low hairy creeping plant with ſquare ſtalks, whit- 
1ſh clammy leaves, cut deeply into three long narrow ſeg- 
ments ſet in pairs at the joints, and yellow labiated flow- 
ers without pedicles, and wanting the upper lip. It is an- 
nual, grows wild in fandy and chalky grounds in ſome 
parts of England: it flowers in July and Auguſt, having 
a long ſlender fibrous root. 
The leaves are moderately bitter, of a reſinous but not 
diſagreeable ſmell, approaching in this reſpect, as in their 


3 


See], 
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external form, to thoſe of the pine tree. They are ape- 
rient, and corroborate the nervous ſyſtem; are commend- 
ed in palſies, rheumatiſms, gout,” and uterine obſlruc- 
tions. It is very attenuating and diuretic, and in gene- 
ral of ſimilar virtues with the chamædrys. 

They give out their virtue to water, but ſomewhat more 
fully to ſpirit: on diſtillation with water a very ſmall por- 
tion of eſſential oil is obtained, reſembling in ſome degree 


that from turpentine. But an infuſion of the dried herb 


in white wine is the beſt preparation. The dried leaves 
may be taken to a dram for a doſe. 

CHAM APITYS MOSCHATA, called alſo iva moſ- 
chata Monſpelienſium, cham. anthyllis, and French 
ground-pine. 


CHAMAPITYS MAS, cham, odoratior, and Italian 


ground-pine. 


Theſe two laſt are weaker, but of virtues ſimilar to the 
above. | 

CHAMKEPLION. A name in Oribaſius for the ery- 
ſimum. | © 

CHAMARAPHANUM. So Paulus Ægineta calls 
the upper part of the root apium. 

CHAMARIPHES. Ihe dwarf palm-tree. 

CHAMAEIPHES. A name of the 
daCQtylifera, &c. 

CHAM AKODODENDROS. See AcorLETHRON, 


| CHAMAROPHES. A name of a ſpecies of palm- 
tree. 5 3 | 
CHAMAROPS. A ſpecies of palm-tree is thus 


named. 

 CHAMARUBUS.. The dew-berry. See Rupus. 

CHAMZERUBUS. Cloud or knot-berry. See CHa- 
MEMORUS. | 

CHAM ASPARTIUM, i. e. Geniſtella. 
_ CHAM ASYCE. Time ſpurge. 

CHAMBAR, i. e. Magneſia. 

CHAMBROCH. Trefoil. 

i HAMEL AA. See CHAMALZA, 

CHAMO!sS, 1. e. Capra Alpina. 

CHAMOMILLA. Camomile. | 1 

CHAMPAC AM. A large tall tree in the Eaſt-Indies, 
which bears fragrant flowers twice a year and not fruit, un- 
til it is advanced in age. Ray thinks it is the champacca 


of Bontius. The dried root of its bark is emenagogue: 
the flowers are reckoned cordial. 5 
CHANCRE. The ancients called ſuch like ulcers on 
theſe parts caries pudendorum. Chancres reſemble the 
ulcers in the mouth, which are called by the name of 
canker, They are venereal ulcers. Aſtruc ſays that their 
ſeat is in the ſebacecus glands, and Boerhaave ſays that 
they appear on any part of the body: but generally they 
are on or near the pubes. They appear at firſt like a lit- 
tle eryſipelatous inflammation, with itching ; this is fol- 
lowed by one or more ſmall puſtules filled with a tranſ- 
parent fluid, becoming ſometimes white ; theſe break and 


a {mall but ſpreading ulcer is formed, ſometimes painful, 


generally inflamed, ſore and unequal at the bottom, often 
with hard protuberant aſh-coloured edges, covered with 
whitiſh floughs. 5 

The ſurrounding caloſity about the edges of theſe ul- 
cers diſtinguiſhes them from all others. This hardneſs 


Boerhaave ſays is from the coagulating quality of the vene- 
real virus. | x 


the more ſenſible the part on which it is ſeated is, and the 
more irregular the form of the ulcer, greater is the dith- 
culty of curing it. | 

If.a chancre is ſeated in the urethra it may be miſtaken 
for a gonorrhœa, but may be diſtinguiſhed by the ſmall- 
neſs of the diſcharge, the pain during erection being in 
the extremity of the penis, or a particular ſpot in the ure- 
thra, but principally by examining with the touch of a 
probe or bougie whether it is callous or not. 

The lips of theſe ulcers never appear ſwollen or retorted, 
but contracted, ſmooth as if poliſhed, and of a pale co- 
lour ; the pus in them ſhines like melted tallow ; it hath 
little or no ropy lentor, and is of a dirty white colour, 
ſometimes inclining to green. It finks no farther than 
into the. cellular membrane, which it deſtroys. And 


— 


when theſe ulcers heal, the ſkin there adheres to the ſub- 


jacent 


palma humilis 


- The ſofteſt parts are moſt ſubject to this kind of ulcer ; 
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jacent muſcle, and forms a cavity of a livid red colour. 
order to the cure, the venereal infection (which is 
their only cauſe) muſt be deſtroyed. They may be dreſſed 
with the unguentum cœruleum ſpread on lint, once in 
twenty-four hours, and thus they are moſt eaſily removed. 
In ſome conſtitutions, by the irritation of the mercury, 
"when not uſed with proper care, theſe ulcers turn cancer- 
ous: theſe caſes are eaſily made to appear like ſores that 
are well diſpoſed to heal, but yet rarely admit of a cure. 
This ſhould caution practitioners to guard againſt acrimo- 
ny in the blood when mercurials are uſed, 
See Aſtruc on the Venereal Diſeaſe, or Chapman's 
Abridgment of Aſtruc, Heiſter's Surgery, Lond. Med. 


Tranſ. p. 337, &c. | 


CHANDRILLA. A ſpecies of ſerratula. 
CHANNA. A fort of ſea fiſh like a perch, Alſo ano- 
ther fiſh not unlike this which at Marſeilles they call can- 
nadella and channadella. 5 
CHANTERELLA FLAVA GELATINOSA. It is 
a ſort of fungus, about an inch high, growing in cluſters. 
Tournefort includes under this name all thoſe fungi whoſe. 
heads are ſolid, that is, neither lamellated, nor porous, nor 
latticed, nor prickly, nor turning to duſt when ripe. 
CHAOSDA. Ra uſes this word as an epithet 
for the plague, | 
CHAOVA. The Egyptian name for coffee. | 
CHAR. PLANT. An abbreviation of charaCter plan- 
tarum. | | 
CHARA. A ſpecies of plants which have been called 
equiſeta. Horſe-tail. But M. Vaillant deſcribes nine 
ſpecies under this name in the Mem. of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences, 1719. They are not noted for any me- 
dical virtue; ; | | 
CHARABE, 1. e, Succinum. 1 rT 
CHARACIAS, from xapat, a bulwark or fence. An 
epither given to ſome plants which require ſupport, as the 
vine, &c. | = 
© CHARACTER. In botany it is that aſſemblage of 
marks by which each ſpecies of plants is diſtinguiſhed 
from every other. 
Character ſignifies alſo an hereditary diſpoſition to ſome 


RY particular diſeaſe. 


In chemiſtry it is a mark importing ſome particular 
thing; or it is a fign invented to repreſent the principal 
ſubſtances and operations in a conciſe manner, the chict 
of which will be found on the ſubjoined plates. 

_ CHARAMAIS. The Turkiſh and Perſian name for 
ambela, | 

CHARANTIA, i. e. Balſamina mas. 

CHARCEDONIUS LAP IS, i. e. Chalcedopius lapis. 

CHARIEN. The name of an unknown plant. 

CHARISTOLOCHIA. Mugwort. 3 
- CHARLET. EXER. An abbreviation of Gualterus 


Charltonus Exercit. de Differentis & Nominibus Anima- | 
lum, 1677. | 


CHARME, or Charmis. The name of an antidote 
mentioned by Galen. 79 
CHARONIUS. Charonean. An epithet for caves, 
ſome of which are in Italy, where the air is loaded with a 
poiſonous vapour, that animals ſoon expire if expoſed to it. 
CHART A VIRGINEA. A name of the amnios. 
_ CHARTREUX CPouDRE pes]. See Kermgs Mi- 
NERAL, - | 
CH ASME, xa5un. Ofcitation or yawning. See Qs- 
CITATIO. | | 
CHATE. Egyptian cucumber. See Cucumis. 
CHAULIODONTA. So the Greeks called thoſe: ani- 


mals whole teeth grow a great length out of their mouths, 


as the boar, the elephant, &c. 5 : 
CHEDROPA. A general term for all ſorts of corn 


and pulſe. | 
CHEILOCACE, i. e. Labriſulcium. 
CHEILOCACE, from xchog, a lip, and aan, an 
evil. The lip-evil. A ſwelling of the lips. Alſo ac- 
cording to Le Dran a canker in the mouth or lips. 
CHEIMETLON, from xtiua, winter. A chilblain. 
CHEIMIA. Cold, ſhivering. _ 
CHEIRAPSIA, from x#ip, the hand, and a779ai, to 
touch, Scratching. | 
19. 


CHEIRI, called alſo keiri, leucoĩum luteum, viola 
lutea, cheyri, and common yellow wall- flower. 

The ſtalks are woody and brittle; the leaves are ob- 
long, narrow, ſharp pointed, ſmooth, and of a dark 
green colour; the flowers are numerous, yellow, tetra- 


petalous, open ſucceſſively on the tops, are followed by a 


long ſlender pod, containing reddiſh flat ſeeds. It grows 
wild on old walls and among rubbiſh, and flowers in April 
and May, | * 
The flowers have an agreeable ſmell, but to the taſte 
are nauſeouſly bitter and pungent. Water takes up all 
their active matter; but no eſſential oil is obtained by diſ- 
tillation, though this way a water is obtained that poſ- 
ſeſſeth much of the flavour of theſe flowers. 
The flowers are reckoned among the nervines, deob- 
ſtruents, diuretics, and antiparalytics. | 
CHEIRIATER, from xip, a hand, and {zrpog, a phy- 
ſician. A ſurgeon. | 
CHEIRISMA. Handling, or a manual operation. 
CHEIRIXIS. Surgery. : 
CHEIRONOMIA. An exerciſe mentioned by Hip- 
4662088 which conſiſts of peculiar geſticulations of the 
ands. | | | 
| CHEIZI. Paracelſus means by it quickſilver when he 
. 8 of minerals, and flowers when he ſpeaks of vegeta- 
es. 3 
CHELA. A forked probe mentioned by Hippocrates 
for extracting a polypus from the noſe. In Rufus Ephe- 
ſius it is the extremities of the cilia. But moſt commonly 
it is uſed for claws, particularly of crabs. It alſo ſignifies 
fiſſures in the heels, feet, or pudenda. 
CHEL. CANC, PULV. See Cancers, 
CHELIDON. The ſwallow. Alſo the hollow at the 
bend of the am. | 
_ CHELIDONIA, The greater and leſſer celandines. 
_ CHELIDONIA SILVESTRIS, i. e. Aquilegia. 
CHELIDONIUM. Celandine, 


CHELIDONIUM MAJOR, called alſo cheledonia, 
papaver corniculatum luteum, tetter-wort, and great ce- 
landine, Nh \ 

Boerhaave takes notice of five ſorts, bes 

This plant hath longiſh leaves, divided to the rib into 
roundiſh and indented portions, of which thoſe at the ex- 
tremities are the largeſt, of a bright green colour on the 
upper ſide, of a bluiſh green underneath, full of a gold co- 
loured juice, as are likewiſe the ſtalks; from the boſoms 
of the leaves iſſue long pedicles, bearing cluſters of tetra- 
petalous yellow flowers, which are followed by browniſh 
| pods, containing flattiſn ſhining black ſeeds: the root 
is thick at the top, with a number of fibres at the bottom, 
externally browniſh, internally of a deep yellowiſh red or 
5 ſaffron colour: jt is perennial, grows wild in hedges 
and ſhady places; it flowers in May and June. 
The leaves and roots have a faint unpleaſing ſmell, and 
to the taſte are bitter and acrid: they give out their active 
matter to ſpirit and to water: the pungency they poſſeſs is 
not of the volatile kind, for hardly any of it rifes in diſtil- 
lation with water; yet it is lefſened with drying the plant, 
and by inſpiſſating infuſions of it. Drying wholly diſſi- 
pates the ſmell of this herb. | 

It is aperient, attenuant, aud uſeful in the jaundice, 


ben not accompanied with inflammatory ſymptoms, 


The freſh juice is uſed to deſtroy warts and films in the 
eyes; but for this latter uſe it is diluted with milk. Of 
the dried root from 3 fs. to 3 i. is a doſe ; of the freſh 
root infuſed in wine or in water the doſe may be to 3 ſs. 
CHELIDONIUM MINUS, called alſo ſcrophularia 
minor, ficaria minor, chelidonia. rotundifolia minor, ra- 
nunculus vernus, rotundifolius minor, pile-wort, and 
lefler celandine. | | 
Bochaave enumerates four ſpecies. It is a ſmall plant 
with roundiſh ſmooth ſhining: green leaves, ſet on long 
pedicles; and ſlender procumbent ſtalks, bearing bright 
gold- coloured ſolitary flowers of eight or nine petala, 
which ſtand in three leaved cups, and are followed b 
cluſters of naked feeds : the root conſiſts of fleader fibres, 


with a number of tubercles or little knobs. It is peren- 


nial, grows wild in hedges and moiſt meadows, and flow- 
ers in April. | | 


31. The 


The leaves are antiſcorbutic, but are without ſmell, | 
and have very little taſte, though on chewing a flight 
pungency is perceived. The roots are reckoned a ſpe- 
cific, if beat into a cataplaſm and applied to the piles: they 
yield a large portion of mucilaginous matter to water. Raz! 
Synop, & Hit. 3 5 
CHELIDONIUM. A name of the bryonia alba. 

CHELIDONIUM MAJUS ARBORESCENS FO- 
LIIS QUERCINUS, i. e. Bocconia. 

CHELIDONIUS LAPIS. The ſwallow ſtone. Theſe 
ſtones are ſaid to be found in the craws of young ſwallows. 

CHELONE. A tortoiſe. It alſo imports a part of a 
ſurgical machine mentioned by Oribaſius. It is alſo a 
plant mentioned, by Tournefort in the Mem. of the. Roy. 
Acad. of Sciences for 1706, from the reſemblance of its 
galea to the ſhell of a tortoiſe. Boerhaave mentions but 
one ſpecies, viz. chelone Arcadienſis flore albo. No me- 
dical virtues are attributed to it. . | 

CHELTENHAM WATER. This is one of the 
| ſtronger ſort of our bitter purging mineral waters. 

.CHELONITES, i. e. La Ae 

CHELYS. The breaſt. So called becauſe it reſembles 
in its figure the back of a tortoiſe. 

CHELYSCION. A ſhort dry cough. 

CHEMA. Blancard fays it is a certain meaſure men- 
tioned by the Greek phyſicians, ſuppoſed to contain two 
ſmall ſpoons-full. ' The Athenians had one of two drams 
and another of three. 

CHEMIA. Chemiſtry, or Chymiſtry. As ſome ſay 
(though much difficulty attends the di wren of its eti- 
mology and its orthography) from xvlaos, any fort of juice, 
but particularly that from our aliment after digeſtion. 
Among the Greeks it was called xnuia, xtlusia, and xu- 
weia ; the laſt of which hath been generally followed by 
the later writers on this ſubject, though the moſt approved 
editors and other learned men have preferred the former. 
The modern Greeks write xnueia. As to the word che- 
my, it is a very trifling innovation. 9 

Chemiſtry may be called the anatomy of natural bodies 
by fire, or the reducing them to their component parts or 
elements by fire. | . LEE, 

It is an important branch of natural philoſophy, and 
hath for its objects the properties of bodies, which it diſ- 
covers by analyſis, and by combinations. 

As to its antiquity, Tubal Cain is not improperly ſaid 
to have practiſed it. Thoſe chemical arts which are ex- 
erciſed without literary ſtudy were introduced by neceſſity, 
and gradually improved from the earlieſt times; but they 
were practiſed by thoſe who knew no more than what re- 
lated to their own buſineſs; one branch occupied each 
practitioner, as the miner, the aſſayer, the ſmith, the 
dyer, &c. each confined himſelf to his narrow ſphere ; 
no one deſcribed his art further than as a mechanic in- 
ſtructs his apprentice, ſo they were none of them under- 
ſtood, conſidered ſcientifically. | | 

The firſt grand object which engaged chemiſts in this 
_ peculiar character was, the tranſmutation of inferior me- 
tals into gold: and in the fourth century they diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves by the name of al-chemiſts. This viſiona- 
ry purſuit ſubſided not till the ſeventeenth century. In 
the ſixteenth Paracelſus was negatively uſeful in reform- 
ing chemiſtry ; for thoſe who deſpiſed his conduct in moſt 
inſtances of it, and yet were wiſe enough to obſerve that 
his ſucceſs in the uſe of his chemical preparations exceed. 
ed theirs with the then uſual ones, they engaged with new 
views in their purſuit of this art. Theſe were the inven- 
tors of modern chemiſtry. The inquiſitive and the inge- 
nious now began to obſerve, deſcribe, and unravel the 
operations of workmen, and they writ clearly on every 
ſubject: Agricola is one of the firſt of theſe writers, who, 
though contemporary with Paracelſus, was of a very op- 
polite character; mines and metallurgic works are his 
Principal ſubjects. Neri, and Merret, and Kunkle, be- 
ſides their improvements in other reſpects, have very fully 
deſcribed the arts of making glaſs, enamels, imitations of 
precious ſtones. Kircher and Conringius ſeem to have 
quite put an end to the antient alchemy. 

In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century James Bar- 
ner, phyſician to the king of Poland, was one of the firſt 
who arranged in order the principal chemical experiments, 


| while in their natural combined ſtate. | 


CHE 


to which he added rational explanations ; this work is en- 
titled Philoſophical Chemiſtry. Bohnius, Becker, Stahl, 
and Boerhaave all contributed their advancements ; Mac- 
quer, Neumann, Lewis, and others of our own nation, 
poſſeſs diſtinguiſhed honour as improvers of this art. But 
after all, in the preface to the Dictionary of Chemiſtry it 
is declared that * Chemiſtry remains but little more than 
a collection of facts, the cauſes of which, and their rela- 
tions to one another, are ſo little underſtood, that this art 
is not yet capable either of the ſynthetic or analytic modes 
of explanation, and is not yet capable of being ranked as a 
ſcience.” | | | 

Thoſe who would fee the learned controverſies relating 
to the antiquity of chemiſtry may conſult Borrichius and 
Conryngius de Hermetica Medicina, the ;Hiſtory of the 
Hermetic Philoſophy by the Abbe Langlet de Freinoy ; a 
ſmall ſketch of the ſame may be alſo ſeen in the narrative 
to the London College Diſpenſatory, p. 24—27., 

Beſides the uſes of chemiſtry in various other arts, it 
hath introduced many improvements into phyſic. It hath 
furniſhed us with many of the moſt powerful remedies, 
by putting into our hands ſome of the active principles of 
bodies diveſted of thoſe other parts which are but as clogs 


Many authors might be recommended for improvement 
in the preſent ſtate of this art; but, in general, ſatisfac- 
tion will be obtained from Lewis's Mat. Med. the Dictio- 
nary of Chemiſtry, 1771, and Neumann's Chem. Works. 

CHEMOSIS, from xaiw, to gape. It is a diſeaſe of 
the eyes, proceeding from an inflammation, when the 
white of the eyes ſwells above the black, fo that there ap- 
pears.a ſort of gap, whence the name. Galen de Eupho- 
riſtis calls it a red and carnous inflammation of the cornea 
tunica. Paulus ſays it is a chemoſis ; when through a ve- 
hement inflammation, both the eye-lids are turned out- 
wards, ſo as ſcarce to cover the eye, and the white of the 
eye appears higher than the black, and occupies much of 
it. Le Dran calls it a tumour on the white of the eye. 

CHENALOPEX, from xu, a gooſe, and &auwnyt, a 
fox. The ſhell drake. See VULPANSER, 

CHENOCORPUS, from xiv, a gooſe, and xonpo;, 
dung. Gooſe dung. It was formerly uſed as a powerful 
reſolvent, diuretic, and anti · icteric. The green was 
thought the beſt, it was collected in ſpring, dried, and 
given from 3 fs. to 7 i. for a doſe. 

CHENOPODIO-MORUS., Mulberry-blight. | 
 CHENOPODIO-MORUS MAJOR, alſo called atri- 
plex, mori fructu major, fragifera major, ſpinachia fragi- 
tera, the great mulberry blight, or ſtrawberry ſpinnage. 

CHENOPODIO-MORUS MINOR, alſo called atri- 
plex mori fructu minor, fragifera minor, atriplex ſylveſtris 
mori fructu, atriplex ſylv. baccifera, the leſſer mulberry 
blight, or berry-bearing orache. 

hey have no medical virtues attributed to them. 

CHENOPODIUM, from x, a gooſe, and wg, a 
foot, gooſe-foot or ſow-bane ; called alſo atriplex ſylveſtris, 
pes anſerinus, and atriplex Silv. latifolia, It is reckoned 
among the uterines, but not uſed in the preſent practice. 
Boerhaave enumerates fourteen ſpecies, beſides two others 
with leaves like thoſe of the herb kali. | 

CHENOPODIUM, linifolio, villoſo. Flax-leaved o- 
rache, or ſummer cypreſs, or belvedere. Called alſo li- 
naria, ſcoparia, ofyris, and herba ſtudioſorum. | 

CHENOPODIUM, See MERCURIAI Is, 
 CHENOPODIUM FETIDUM. See ATRIPIEx. 
— CHENOPUS, i. e. Chenopodium. 

CHEOPINA, i. e. Chopino. | 

CHERAS. The ſtruma, or ſcrophula. 

CHEREFOLIUM i. e. Chærophyllum. 

CHERIONIUM. It is that in which nature cannot be 
altered. Thus cryſtal hardened by nature cannot be 
melted, as that which is made by art. 

CHERMES, alſo Galled granum ſcarlatum, kermes, 
gran. tinctorium, coccus baphica, grana kermes, cocca 
baptica, grana infeCtoria, coccum infectorium, ſcarlet 
grain, and kermes berries. | 

Kermes, among the Arabians, ſignifies a ſmall worm; 
and xoxxoy among the Greeks, whence the Latin word 
coccum, both which mean a kernel or grain ; for which 


* 


realon, among the later Greeks, inſtead of the word xox- 
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wiſe ſoon fly away. 


fined ſugar, one pound. Melt the ſugar, by the heat of a | 
balneum, into a ſyrup with the roſe-water ; then add the 


ay, the word cu, a worm is ſubſtituted, for theſe 
grains are full of ſmall worms, the juice of which affords 
the ſcarlet colour and dye. Hence the worm is taken for 
the grain itſelf. | | 


An inſect which much reſembles the green-houſe bug, | 


lays its eggs on the ſhrub called ilex aculeata cocciglandi- 
fera, ilex coccigera, and the ſcarlet oak. The females of 
this kind have no wings. The colour of theſe berries, or 
rather inſects, is like that of a blue plumb ; the brown co- 
Jour which they have when brought to us, is from their 
having been waſhed with vinegar. 'They are about the 
ſize and ſhape of peas that are cut into two parts, the 
hole in the flat ſurface leads to the ſkin of the belly. When 
theſe inſects are freſh, they appear full of minute reddiſh 
ova, and which, in long keeping, change to a browniſh- 
red colour, They are cured by ſprinkling with vinegar, 
which prevents the excluſion of the ova, and kills ſuch of 
the animalculz as are already hatched, and would other- 
They are brought from France, 
Spain, Candia, &c. where they are gathered in May, and 
early in the mornings, while the prickly thorns on which 
they adhere are ſoft with the dew. | 
Geolfroy obtained an urinous kind of ſpirit from them 
by diftillation. The freſh kermes on expreſſion hos a 
red juice, of a light agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſn taſte, 
that is ſub · aſtringent, and ſomewhat pungent ; but before 
it is brought to us, it is boiled up with ſugar, into the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup. The dried grain, if not too long kept, 


our, the ſame ſmell and taſte, as is in the expreſſed juice. 
By evaporation the watery tincture loſes nearly all. its 
fmell and taſte, but the ſpirituous tincture does not: be- 
ſides, ſpirit extracts the active = moſt completely. 
They are grateful to the palate, are eſteemed cordial 
and aſtringent, but they are not either one or the other in 
any conſiderable degree, conſequently neither they nor 
their preparations are of much value. | 
With us they are only uſed in a confect, and that as a 
cordial after delivery, when a tea ſpoonful is given with a 

laſs of cinnamon water, and is repeated two or three times 
a day, The London college directs the following prepa- 
ration. | 


Confectio alkermes. Cenfeftion of Kermes. 
Take of the juice of kermes, warmed and ſtrained, 


three pounds; of damaſk roſe water, ſix ounces in mea- 
ſure ; of oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple ; of double re- 


kermes juice, and, after it is cold, the oil of cinnamon, 


CHERMES MINERALIS. See KERMES Mine- | 


RALIS. 

CHERNIBION. In Hippocrates it is an urinal. 

CHERSA, i. e. Fecula. 

CHERSAZA. An epithet of one of the three ſpecies 
of aſps. | | 

CHERSYDRUS, from #0 >, earth, and ide, water. 
An amphibious kind of ſerpent which reſembles a ſmall 
land-aſp. WM 4 

CHERUTRUNDA. A ſpecies of ſolanum. 

CHERVA. An Arabian name for cataputia. 

CHEVASTRE. A double headed roller, applied by 
its middle below the chin; then running on each ſide, it 
is croſſed on the top of the head; then paſſing to the nape 
of the neck, is there croſſed; then paſſes under the chin, 
where croſſing it, is carried to the top of the head, &c. 
until it is all taken up. 

CHEYRI|, i. e. Cheiri. | 

CHEZANANCE, from xi, to go to ſtool, and 
avaynn, neceſſity. It ſignifies any thing that creates a ne- 
ceſſity of going to ſtool ; but, particularly in P. Agineta, 
it 1s the name of an ointment with which the anus is to 
be rubbed to procure ſtools. Aetius gives this name to a 


plaiſter, which was to procure ſtools by applying it to the 
navel. | 

CHIA TERRA. Earth of Chios (now called Scio, an 
iſland in the Archipelago). It is a greyiſh earth brought 
from that iſland, formerly uſed as a ſudorific in fevers, 


and inipreſſed with proper Ggriatires, are the general ſub- 
ſtitutes. | | | 


CHIACUM COLLYRIUM. In P. Æginet. it is 4 
remedy for diſorders of the eyes, of which the dry in- 


gredients were bruiſed and prepared in Aminean wine. 
CHIADUS. In Paracelſus it is the fame as furuncu- 
1 5 


der the form of a eroſs, or of the letter X. Chi, whence 


it is named. The adverbs chiaſti and chiaſticos mean the 


_ 


ap; out both to water and to ſpirit the ſame deep red co- | 


ſame. 


CHIASTOS. The name of à bandage in Oribaſius, 


ſo called from its reſembling the letter X, Chi. 
CHIASTRE. A bandage for the temporal artery, It 
is a double headed roller, -about an inch and an half 
broad, and four ells long. The middle is applied to the 
ſide of the head, oppoſite to that in which the artery is 
opened, and, when brought round to the part affected, 
it is croſſed upon the compreſs that is laid on the wound, 
and then the continuation is over the coronal ſuture; and 
under the chin ; then croſſing on the compreſs, the courſe 
is, as at firſt, round the head, &c. till the whole roller is 
taken up. N | 
CHIBOU. The French ſpeak of a ſputious gum ele- 
mi of this name. DE 
CHIBOULS. 
at the roots. 
CHIBUR. Sulphur. 
CHICHIAXOCOTL. The fruit of a ſpeties of Ma- 
caxocotl. « 


CHICOS, or Chicres. A fort of worm; See Bovina A 


AFFECTIO. | | 
CHIFFR, or Chifir. Libavius ſays, that in the pre- 


parations of the philoſopher's ſtone, it is called lapis ani- 


Welt Indian. 


but now neglected. Fuller's earth, or pipe-clay coloured | 
5 N 


ö 


malis, as the mineral is called Chaos minerale. But 
Johnſon takes it to be any ſulphur of the metalline kind. 
CAILCHOTES. See Pires. | 
CHILI, [BaLs: DE]. This ſeems to have been an im- 


poſition. Salmon ſpeaks of its being brought from Chili, 


but there is no evidence of any ſuch thing. The Barba- 
does tar, in which is mixed a few drops of the oil of ani- 
ſeed, is uſually ſold for it. | 


CHILIODYNAMON, from xxo a thouſand, and Sivamus 
virtue. An epithet of the herb polemonium. In Dioſco- 
| rides, this name is given on account of its many virtues.  . 


CHILIOPHYLLON, i. e. Millefolium. 
CHILLI ARBOR. The Peruvian-bark tree. 
CHILLI. Guinea-pepper. 
CHILLI INDIA ORIENT. i. e. Zingiber. 
CHILON. One who hath great lips. See LABE- 
ONES. | e 
CHILPELAGUA. See PirER. 
CHILTERPIN. See Piper. 
CHIMALATH, or Chimalatl. The ſun- flower. 
CHIME T HLON. See PERNIO. LEES OF 
CHIMIA. Chymiſfr yy. 
CHIMOLEA LAXA. Paracelſus means by this 


word, the powder which is ſeparated from the flowers of 


faline ores. 4 : | | 
CHIMUS. A term in Paracelſus of an uncertain mean- 


ing; though moſt likely it is the droſs of metals, or of 


their ores, _ 

CHINA ORIENTALIS. China radix, ſankira, qua- 
quara, ſmilax aſpera Chinenſis, or China root. | 

It is an oblong, thick jointed root, full of irregular 
knobs, of a reddiſh-brown colour outwardly, but inward- 
ly of a pale red. There are two ſorts, the Eaſt and the 
The firſt is moſt eſteemed ; it is paler and 
harder than the other, and is the root of a ſpecies of ſmilax, 
which in China is called lampatam. 

The plant is a climber, with tendrils, and, like the vine, 
it bears cluſters of large berries of a red colour. It is a 
native of China and Japan. | | 

The root hath but little ſmell or taſte. An inſpiſſated. 
decoction of them yields an unctuous, farinaceous, almoſt 
inſipid maſs. It is ſaid to promote perſpiration and urine. 


Proſper Alpinus ſays, that the Egyptian women uſe this 


root to fatten themſelves with. It firſt appeared in Eu- 


rope as an anti-venereal about the year 1535, but no wit 


gives place to the root af ſarſaparilla. 


us. | 8 
CHIASMOS: It is the meeting of any two things un- 


A ſort of onions which form no bulbe 
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Tuis Eall India kind being the beſt, may be diſtinguiſh- | 
ed from the other by its yellow-brown colour outwardly ; 
ies white, or reddiſh-white colour inwardly ; by its being 
in flattiſh long pieces, full of knots, firm, and ſmooth 
when cut. 3 | | | 6 : 
SHIN A OCCIDENTALIS, China ſpuria nodoſs, 
ſmilax aſpera, pſeudo China, kaboloſſa avg ved ſmi- 
lax Indica ſpinoſa, jupicanga, olcacatzan, pahuatlanica, 
China Mexicana, 7 4 hk or Weſt-Indian China. 
Ibis plapt is a climber, and bears black berries, grows 
wild in Virginia and Jamaica, and bears the cold of our 
clime. The root is brought chiefly from Jamaica, in 
Jong round pieces, full of knots; whitiſh: without, and 
reddiſh within, 5 | 

15 ſcrophuloys diſorders, ſome prefer it to the Oriental 
kind. In other caſes, it is of like virtue with it, but in- 


ferior. 0 = 
CHINA SUPPOSITA, Senecio Madraſpatanus, parin 


chakka, ſenecio Afaticus, pſeudo China, or baſtard 
China. 1 
bow grows in Malabar, the root greatly reſembles the 
China rogt, both in appearance and qualities. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Raii Hift. | | 
. CHINA CHINA, The Peruvian-hark. 
CHINNENSE. The China orange. 
CHICHINA. Peruvian-bark. © 
CHIOLI, In Paracelſus is the ſame as furunculus. 
CHIQUES. A name which the French give to the 
worms which get under the toes of the Negroes, and which 
are deſtroyed by the oil which flows ont of the caſhew nut- 
Mell. : | i 
CHRAGRR. from van the hand, and &@ypay a ſei- 
zure. The gout in the band. | 7 : 
RON. A phyſician in Greece, He excelled in 
medicine, both to the advantage of men and beaſts, whence 
he was fabled as being balf one, half the other. His name, 
derived from xtip, a hand, and the appellation of Chiro- 
nean, given to the moſt untractable ſpecies of ulcers, 
ſeem to prove his eminence in curing them. He diſcover- 
ed the uſe of the herb centaury. Hercules was his 
upil. | nh: 5 . 
q Chiron is the next in eminence, as a phyſician, to Po- 
lyidus. He lived to a great age, and taught many his art, 
among whom was Hercules (ſee HERcurEs); but next 
to Chiron himſelf, his ſucceſſor was the Grecian Æſcula- 
ius. See /AESCULAPIUS. | | 
CHIRONES. See Bovina AFFEcTIO. 
CHIRONIA. See APRONIA, & BRYONIA NIGRA. 


CHIRONIUM. An epithet of a malignant ulcer, dif- 


ficult to be cured, with a hard, callous, and tumid mar- 
gin, ſo called from Chiron the Centaur, who is ſaid to be 
the firſt who knew how to cure them. It is alſo called 
telephium. oy = | | 
CHIRONQMIA, See CHEIRQN OMIA. 
CHIROTHECA, and Podotheca. In the preparation 
of anatomical ſubjects, they are a glove, and a ſhoe of the 
ſcarf- cin, with the nails adhering to them. They are 
brought off with very little trouble after the cuticula 
looſens from the parts below by putrefaction, which comes 
on by long keeping a ſubject; and this method is better 
than that of forcing off this ſkin by means of boiling 
water. | | 
.. CHIRURGIA, from xe, a hand, and #pyov, work, 
manual operation, ſurgery, or that part of medicine which 
conſiſts of manual operations. In this branch of healing 
the ancients had great merit in many particulars ; but not- 
withſtanding, the ſlight manner in which M. C. Bernard 
ſpeaks of the moderns, their improvements are an honour 
to them, and to their profeſſion, both by rendering an. 
cient methods more ſupportable, and introducing new 
ones entirely unknown to their predeceſſors, and theſe in 
caſes Where with them the patient was left hopeleſs. 
Among the ancients, Celſus, Paulus Ægineta, and 
Albucaſis, excel. After them, the principal ſyſtematical 


writer is Heiſter. Though numerous are the authors a- 


mong the moderns, whoſe publications on ſubjects in this 
province deſerve the utmoſt regard, many of which are 
refetred to in this work under their reſpective articles. 

- CHIRURGORUM SAPIEN TIA, i. e. Sophia. 
CHIS T. The name of a meaſure. See SEXTARIUs. 


— 
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CHITON.. A coat, or membrane. 


AN A ſpecies of agallochum. 


_ CHIUM VINUM. Chian wine. A wine of the iſland 
now called Scio. Dioſcorides ſays, it is leſs diſpoſed to 
intoxicate than any other ſort. ; 

CHIVEF THEVETI, J. B. A cucurbitiferous tree, 
bearing a large fruit, as big as a large melon, very ſweet, 
and which melts in the mouth like manna. Raii His. 

CHIVES, in botany, are the fine threads of flowers, 
or the little knobs which grow on their tops. Chives 
tipped with pendants are the apices. of flowers, having fa- 
rina hanging and ſhaking at their points, as the tulip, &c, 
See ST AM IN A. | | _ 

CHIVES. See SCHOENOPRASUM. 

CHIVETS. The ſmall parts at the roots of plants by 
which they are propagated. Miller's Die. | 
CHIVIQU ENGA. The Malabar name for Curcas. 
CHLIASMA., A warming fomentation, called alſo 


- 


thermaſmata. 
CHLORA. See CHLoRoOs. 

CHLORASMA, from x A paliſh green colour, 
ſhining with a ſort of ſplendour, and inclining to watery. 
CHLOROPUS GERMANIS. The great plover. 

CHLOROS, Y % This word is lr applied 
to a green colour, as a gale green, a yellowiſh pale herba- 
ceous green, &c. hen chloros ſignifies green, it is 
ſpoken of things recent, and not dry, and it is applied to 
leguminous plants before they are dry, or come to per- 
fection. 3 | | 

CHLOROSIS, from Chloros, or xawpitu, I am green, 
The green-fickneſs, called alſo the white-fever, the vir- 
01 diſeaſe, febris amatoria, and icterus albus. Though 


this diſorder, yet in the 34th and 35th paragraphs of his 
book De Intern. Affection. he deſcribes it fully; and 
Virginum Morbis. | 

Moſt authors treat it as a ſpecies of cachexy, and in- 
deed it is no other; only diſtinguiſhed from other ſpecies 
by its having retarded, or ſuppreſſed menſes for its cauſe. 
A vitiated appetite, a ſtrong deſire of eating abſorbent ſub- 
| ſtances, are conſtant attendants on this diſorder ; and, if 
married womgn become chlorotic, they are thereby ren- 
dered barren, or elſe the children they bring forth are 
weakly. The common ſymptoms, when from difficult 
' menſtruation, are, a paleneſs in the lips, a livid colour 
about the eyelids, indolence, coldneſs, particularly in the 
feet, loſs of appetite, nauſea, vomiting, diſturbed ſleep, a 
languid pulſe, limpid urine, which in time becomes tur- 
bid, a tremor, if exerciſe is briſk, or if the patient aſcends 
up hill, a frequent palpitation of the heart, the feet are 
puffed up, heart- burn, intermitting head -achs, faint- 


ing, &c. 
| 1 is treated as a CACHExY, which ſee. Fs 

CHNUS, xs. Fine ſoft wool ; but, according to 
ſome, it is chaff, ſound, or wind. | 

CHOA. See Chos. 

CHOACON, i. e. Choacum. 

CHOACUM. The name of a black plaiſter, mention; 
ed by Celſus, made of ſpuma argenti boiled in oil, then 
added to a proper quantity of roſin. 

CHOANA, i. e. Infundibulum. 

CHOANCY, A funnel, or furnace for melting me- 
tals. | Mes 

CHOAVA, Coffee. ON a _ 

CHOCOLATA. Chocolate. See Cacao 

CHCENICIS. The trepan, ſo called by Galen and P. 
Agineta. e me | 

CHCERADES, from xoypo, a ſwine. The ſame as 
ſtrumæ. 5 

CHAERADOLETHRON, from oigòg, a ſwine, and 


the xanthium or louſe- bur. 
CHOIRAS, i. e. Scrofula. : ? 
CHOIAC, fo Ætius calls the month of December. 
CHOLADES, ſo the ſmaller inteſtines are called, be- 
bauſe they contain bile. | 2 at 
CHOLAGO. See ChoL As. 


 CHOLAGOGA, Cholggogues, from h, bile, and 


vo, to drive out, or evacuate. By cholagogues the an- 
— e wee. . 


Hippocrates does not ſeem to have known theſe names ok 


when it happens to girls, he ſpeaks of it in his book De 


dxehoog, deſtruction. Hog-bane. A name in Etius for 


7. 
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cients meant only ſuch purging medicines as expelled the 
internal feces, which reſembled the cyltic bile in their 
yellow colour, and other properties, as brightneſs, tena- 
city, and bitterneſs ; but it is uncertain that there are any 
ſych purging , medicines as particularly act on the bile. 
We may, however, retain the word for ſuch purgatives 
as are found moſt uſeful when bile offends, or are uſeful 
when the liver is diſeaſed. Of this kind is antimony, 
which is ſuppoſed to act more powertully on bile than any 
other medicine; 

| CHOLAS. All the cavity of the ilium is ſo called, 
becauſe it contains the liver, which is the {trainer of the 
gall..... 


CHOLE.-.the bile. - 
_ CHOLEDOCHUS, from xc, bile, and. &ycua, to 

receive. It is a common epithet for the gall- bladder, the 
biliary ducts, and the common gall-duct, which commu- 
nicates with the duodenum. | 

CHOLEDOCHUS DUCTUS. It ſcems to be a 
continuation of the duCtus cyſticus ; tor it 18 often obſerved, 
that the duCtus hepaticus runs, for ſome ſpace, within the 
ſide of the ductus eyſticus, before it opens into its cavity: 
alſo at the opening of the hepatic duct into the cyſtic, 
there is a ſmall looſe membrane to hinder the bile from 
returning into it. 8 

CHOLEGON, 1. e. Cholagoga. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. It is a vomiting and purging 
with great pain and fever. Ccalius Aurelianus fays the 
name is derived from x07, bile, and pon, a flux. 

There is the true cholera, and the ſpurious one. Hip- 
pocrates divides this diforder into the moiſt and dry ; and 
there is a kind of cholera morbus which frequently happens 
to children from dentition. | 

The true ſpecies is moſt frequent in autumn, happens 
chiefly to young perſons ; the ſpurious is produced by 
ſurfeits, and though happening molt frequently about Sep- 
tember, may as well as the true ſpecies occur at any other 
ſeaſon. | 

The ſeat of this diſorder ſeems to be the whole volume 
of the inteſtines, but more particularly the duodenum and 
bilious duCt, as appears by the vomiting, and ſtools which 
are bilious. „„ 

The cholera and bilious diarrhoea, are incident to the 
bilious, dry, and choleric; for thoſe of a ſucculent, phleg- 
matic, and ſanguine habit, are more frequently ſubject to 
a pituitious flux. Thoſe who are ſubject to a ſcorbutic a- 
crimony, or who have acid ſordes in the primz viz, are 
ſubject to this diſorder; ſo are thoſe of a paſſionate tem- 
per. In ſultry weather it is molt frequent : hence it is 
laid by Bontius and Thevenot to be endemic in India, 
Mauritania, Arabia, and America. | 

Ihe true cholera approaches often ſuddenly ; ſickneſs, 
pain, flatulency, and diſtenſion of the belly, are firſt per- 
ceived, and are ſoon followed with frequent vomiting and 
purging of bilious matter, pain racks the bowels, the uſual 
ſecretions into them are greatly increaſed, the pulſe is fre- 
quent, and ſometimes ſmall or unequal, heat, thirſt, and 
anxiety now attend, cold ſweats preſently appear, and 
ſpaſmodic contractions affect the extremities. In greater 
degrees of this diſorder, ſpaſms affect the muſcles of the 

belly, and, indeed, of the whole body; ineffeCtual ſtrain- 
ings to vomit, with an almoſt continual urging to ſtool, 
uſher in an hiccoughing, lividneſs of the nails, convulſive 
contractions of the legs and arms, and ſometimes the pa- 
tient is carried off in twenty-four hours. 

The ſymptoms of the ſpurious kind are ſimilar to thoſe 
of the true. | 

In the dry ſpecies there is a conſiderable diſtenſion of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines from wind, which is plentifully 
diſcharged both upward and downward with extreme anx- 
. but without either vomiting or purging being atten— 

ant. 

The remote cauſes are various, as acrid poiſon taken in- 
to the ſtomach, rough emetics or purgatives, diet that is 
acrid, ſuch as ſoon ferments or corrupts, violent paſſions, 
the gas ſylveſtre from fermenting vegetables, or ſpringy 
liquors, &c. 

The immediate cauſe is the vellicatian of the nervous 

coat of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which induces a con- 

vullive conſtriction of the viſcera; and which conſtitutes 
20. | 
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the diſeaſe, alſo produces the painful ſymptoms that at- 
tend, and are various, according as different parts are 
molt affected. | 

The dry cholera proceeds from a collection of acrid and 
flatulent humours in the ſtomach, by which the adjacent 
nervous parts are vellicated and diſtended, in which re- 
ſpect it reſembles the humid cholera. 

The cholera morbus mult be diſtinguiſhed from a bili- 
ous looſeneſs, a dyſentery, and the dry cholera. | 

It is often fatal, no diſtemper is more ſpeedily ſo, except 
the plague. The more corroſive the matter is that is dit- 
charged, the more intenſe the heat and thirſt, the greater 
is the danger. Hippocrates ſays, that if black blood and 
black bile are voided together, death is certainly at hand. 
An exorbitant diſcharge of green humour, both upward 
and downward, fainting, hiccough, convulſions, coldneſs 
of the extremities, cold ſweats, a ſmall intermiting pulſe, 
and the continuance of the other ſymptoms after che looſe- 
nels and yomiting ceaſe, are mortal ſigns. Danger is ex- 
treme, if what is vomited ſmell like the internal excre- 
ments. If the vomiting ceaſes, ſleep iucceeds, and the 
patient ſeems relieved, there is good hope; alſo if the diſ- 
eale continue more than ſeven days. But the beſt ſign is 
a free diſcharge of flatus downwards. | 

The general indications of cure are: | 

iſt, Jo correct and ſoften the acrid peccant matter, and 
lt it for expulſion, and, if need be, to expel it by art. 

2d, To check the violent commotions. 

3d, To ſtrengthen the weakened nervous parts. 

When this diſorder is cauſed by corrofive poiſon, treat 
it as directed in the articles ARSENIC and MERC. Cor, 
ALB, 

If rugged emetics or purgatives gave riſe to it, foment 
the region of the ſtomach and belly with ſpirituous ſomen- 
tations, and afterwards with a liniment of ol. nerv. ol. n. 
m. &c. and give internally warm opiates, ſuch as the 
elect. Mithrid. | 7 5 

Fermenting and corruptible diet ſometimes gives riſe to 
this diſorder, in which caſe give draughts of warm water 
to excite two or three evacuations by vomiting, after which 
the bowels may be gently moved downwards, and the pa- 
tient well ſupplied with thin gruel, which may be drank 
plentifully. | 

If violent anger brought on the diſorder, carefully a- 
void emetics and purgatives, and any kind of cold drink, 
for ſome time after its approach, leſt an inflammation of 
the ſtomach ſhould be produced. In this cafe, abſorbents 
mixed with nitre, water-gruel, barley-water, decoction of 
hart's-horn ſhavings, &c. after which, a few grains of ipe- 
cac. may be admitted of, and a gentle doſe of mamua with 
rhubarb. | 

The ſpurious cholera, or that ſpecies which hath a ſur- 
feit for its cavſe, requires the ſame treatment as the true 
kind does, | 

In the true cholera, Aretæus long fince commended. 
frequent ſmall draughts of tepid water, .to evacuate the 
preſent contents of the ſtomach ; after which, when bili- 
ous diſcharges appear, loathing, teſtleſſneſs, &c, come on, 
give the paticnt a quarter of a pint ot cold water to check 
the purging, to cool the ardent heat of the ſtomach, and 
to abate the thirſt ; this he adviſes to be repeated, as often 
as the patient throws up what he drinks: and if fainting, 
with other ſymptoms. of weakneſs, comes on, he lays, 4 
little wine may be added to each draught of water. | 
Many ſince Aretzus have extolled cold water, and the 
more ſo as the climate, ſeaſon, and conſtitution of the pa- 
tient are warm ; for it cools, blunts acrimony, and re- 
ſtores the tone of the parts. 

Sydenham commends a ſimilar practice for the molt part; 
he orders a chicken to be bo:led in three gallons of water, 
but ſo as that the water hardly taſtes of the fleſh, of this the 
patient is to drink freely, and, at the fame time, receive 
it glyſterwiſe; thus the offending matter will be evacu- 
ated both by vomit and ſtool, and alſo obtunded. The 
glyſters may be repeated as often as they return, at leaſt 
until the pain abates. 

In want of chicken water as adviſed by Sydenham, bar- 
ley-water may be uſed, water in which a little gum arabic 
is diſſolved, or any other inſipid mucilage, butter-milk, 


(which ſome prefer above every thing beſides) gentle acid 
SM | drinks, 
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drinks, or as Dr, Douglas hath adviſed in the Edinb. 
Med. EM. a decoction of oat (or other) bread that is firſt 
toaſted, until it is brown as coffee, but not burnt ; as 
much of this toaſted bread ſhould be boiled in the water 
as will render the decoction as brown as weak coffee. 

Theſe liquors ſhould be plentifully drank, until the 
patient is ſufficiently reduced to render the exhibition of 
opium ſafe. 6 

If the ſymptoms are not exceeding violent, from a quar- 
ter to half a grain of tart. emet. may be given in part of 
the drink, every three or four hours ; or, if the vomiting 
is not very! troubleſome, from twenty to thirty grs. of 
rhubarb may be taken in a draught of any of the above 
drinks, 5 

When the ſtrength is reduced by the evacuations, and 
the primz viz cleared, the vomiting and purging may be 
checked with opiates. Sydenham direCts the tinct. theb. 
from twelve to twenty drops, or more, in a little mint 
water, to be repeated two or three times a day, or oftener, 
as the urgency of the pain, and frequency of the evacua- 
tions require, and to continue it, at leaſt, night and morn- 
ing, until the patient recovers ſome degree of ſtrength. 

If the diſorder hath continued ſome hours, and the pa- 
tient is already weakened, begin immediately with the 
tinct. theb. and proceed with it. as already directed. If 
the ſymptoms of weakneſs are extreme, the pulſe weak and 


| 


| 


| 


intermitting, and convulſions are approaching, give the 
tinct. theb. to twenty-five or thirty drops, in a large 
ſpoonful or two of ſtrong cinnamon water, and after it a 
draught of whatever liquor the patient hath to drink, mix- 
ed with an equal quantity of wine. 

Nitre is uſetul when great anxiety attends. Sp 

The ſaline draughts given in the act of fermentation of- 
ten allays the vomiting very ſoon: they may be repeated 
aſter each evacuation upwards. OD 

But, perhaps, it will be found, that a free uſe of the 
columbo-root will be alone an adequate remedy againſt 
this dangerous diſeaſe. It rarely requires any means to be 
employed for promoting the diſcharge of bile, or to cleanſe 
the primæ viz, previous to its adminiſtration. As ſoon 
as alhſtance is demanded, begin with this medicine, 
and give from 31s. to 3 ii. of it finely powdered, in a 
glaſs of pepper-mint water, and repeat it every three or 
four hours, more or leſs, according to the urgency of the 


ſymptoms. In hot climes this remedy is almoſt ſpecific, | 


it ſoon abates the violent evacuations, and by continuing 
it a few days, every other ſymptom vaniſhes. 
The cholera morbus ſometimes deſtroys the patient in 
twenty-four hours. If it 1s cured, the patient 1s much re- 
lieved in three or four days ; it rarely continues a week ; 
beyond which it never laſts, except it turns into ſome o- 
ther diſeaſe. | 
See Aretæus, Cœl. Aurelianus, Hoffman, Fordyce's 
Elem. p. 2. Edinb. Med. Eff. vol. v. Swan's Tranfl. of 
Sydenham. ; 
CHOLOBAPHINON. An epithet of copper, which 
reſembles gold. Libavius calls it EI. Coronarium. 
CHOLOMA, from xo, lame, maimed. Galen ſays, 
that in Hippocrates it ſignifies any diſtortion of a limb. 


In a particular ſenſe it is taken for a halting, or lameneſs | 


in the leg. : | 

CHONDRILLA. lt is a ſpecies of ſuccory, the root 
of which is perennial, and the leaves finely jagged. 

Boerhaave enumerates the following ſpecies. 

Chondrilla cœrulæa, lactuca Sylveltris peren. lactuca 
humilior flore cœruleo. Gum ſuccory. . 
It grows wild in Germany and Italy, a gum-like maſtich 
is ſound about its branches, which is uſed with myrrh as 

1 EemMmMmenagogue. 

n Chondrilla = lactuca Sylv. flore albo. 

Chondrilla vel lactuca Sylveſtris majore flore incarnato. 

CHONDRILLA VEL LACTUCA PERENNIS 
HUMILIOR DENTATA. Blue flowered gum ſucco- 
ry, with broad cut leaves. 3 | 

There is another kind of chondrilla with different cha- 
racters from the juſt named. The ſeeds of this kind are 


oblong and narrow, and the calyx, in a manner, fiſtular 


and cylindrical. Of this there are five ſpecies, as follow : 
Chondrilla vel ſonchus lævis parvis floribus, lactuca 
Sylveſtris murorum flore luteo. 
p 


hieracium montanum. 


| 


[I of the penis, e. g. if the ſuſpenſory liga 
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Chondrilla vel lactuca Sylveſtris purpurea, ſonchus 
montanus purpureus. | | 
Chondrilla hieracii folio annua, 


The annual gum 
ſuccory with hawkweed leaves. 


Hieracium pulchrum, 


Chondrilla viminea, chondrilla cichoroides, chond. ju- 
nica, chond, viminalibus virgis, lactuca Sylveftris peren- 
nis lutea, & c. Gum ſuccory, with yellow flowers. 

Chondrilla viminea viſcoſa Monſpeliaca. y 
 CHONDRILLA. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſon- 
chus. 

CHONDRILLA CCERULEA CYANI CAPITU-. 
LIS. Baſtard ſuccory. See CIcHoRTU M. 

CHONDRILLA HISPANICA, Bearded-creeper. 

CHONDRILLA RARA PURPUREA. Bearded- 
creeper, | 

CHONDRILLOTDES. The leaves reſembling thoſe 
of chondrilla, the ſtalks ſpread into numerous branches, 
the calyx 18 ſquamous, and almoſt cylindrical, and the 
flowers are yellow. It is of no medical uſe. 

CHONDROGLOSSUS. See HyocLossvs. 

CHONDROS. "The fame as AL1ca, which fee. It 
alſo ſignifies any grumous concretion, as of maſtic, &c. 
It is the Greek word for cartilage; and Hippocrates calls 
the cartilago xiphoides by this name. 


— 


CHONDROSYNDESMUS. A cartilaginous liga- 
ment. ä 
CHONE. The infundibulum. 


CHOPIN, An Engliſh wine quart. | 
CHOPINO. A chopine. A pint meaſure at Paris, 
Some {ay it contains fifteen ounces and a half, others ſay 
ſixteen ounces. 
CHORA. A region, Galen in his De Uſu Part. ex- 
prefles by it particularly the cavities of the eyes; but in 
others of his writings he intimates by it any void ſpace. 
CHORDA. xo2%. Properly a muſical chord. Me- 
taphorically it is uſed to ſignify a tendon, Poets often ex- 
preſs by it the inteſtines. Paracelſus in his De Orig. & 
Cur. Morb. Gal. calls the pudenda by the name of chordæ. 


A painful tenſion of the penis in the lues venerea is called 


chorde, 

CHORDA MAGNA. A name of the tendo A- 
chillis. | | 

CHORDA TYMPANI. The fifth pair of nerves 
from the brain divides into three capital branches, one of 
which is called the inferior maxillary, ſee NERVES. A 
branch of the inferior maxillary nerve forms the lingual, 
which, ſoon after it leaves its origin, is accompanied by a 
ſmall diſtinct nerve, which runs upward and backward 
towards the articulation of the lower jaw, in company 
with the lateral muſcle of the malleus, and paſſes through 
the tympanum, between the handle of the malleus and the 
long neck of the incus, by the name of the chorda tym- 
pani. It afterwards perforates the back fide of the tympa- 


num, and unites with the portio dura of the auditory 
nerve. 


CHORDA TENDIN AE. See Cor. 

CHORDA WILLIS!L Willis obſerved ſmall chords 
going acroſs the ſinuſes of the dura mater, and from him 
they are thus named, | 

CHORDAPFPSUS. An ancient name for the colic, 
when ſeated in the ſmall inteſtines. It is the iliaco paſſio. 

CHORDATA GONORRHCEA. A gonorrhea at- 
tended with a chordee. 

CHORDE, fo the French call what others name corda, 
chorda, corde, and chordee, from xop31, the chord of a 
muſical inſtrument. | : 

It is a painful contraction of the under part of the penis, 
which when it is ereCted, (and only then) is painful, and 
feels as if pulled downwards with a chord. The pain is 
principally under the ſrenum, and along the duct of the 
urethra. 

Aſtruc diflinguiſhes it, when the whole body of the 
penis is regularly drawn downwards in the form of a ſemi- 
circle, from inflammation, or an ulcer in the membrane 
that lines the urethra, or in the corpus cavernoſum ure- 
thre, and when the glans only is drawn down by inflam- 
mation, or ſpaſmodic ſtrifture in the frxnum. He alſo 
obſerves, that beſides the chordee, there are other diſtor- 
ment that 
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connects the penis to the os pubis is inflamed, or if only 
one of its cavernous bodies is injured, the penis will ei- 
ther be bent upwards or to one ſide, and theſe are relieved 
in the ſame manner as the chordee, 

Dr. Rutherford of Edinburgh, in his Clinical Lec- 
tures, ſays that inflammation and ſwelling in the corp. 
cavern. ureth. is the cauſe of the chordee. 

In order to the cure, if the patient is plethoric and 
ſtrong, bleed; if the pain is great during erection give 
an opiate at bed - time, and rub the ungt. cœrul. fort. all 
along the duct of the urethra every night. | 

If the inflammation is wholly from a flux of humours 
on the part, mercury will heighten it, fo ſhould be forborn 
until the defluxion ceaſes ; but when the inflammation is 
from the venereal poiſon ſimply, mercury is its proper 
antidote. | 

CHOREA SANCTI VITI. St. Vitus's dance. Horſ- 
tius ſays that there were ſome women who once every year 
paid a viſit to the chapel of St. Vitus, near Ulm, and 
there exerciſed themſelves day and night in dancing, be- 
ing difordered in mind till they fell down like thoſe in an 
extacy. Thus they were reſtored till the return of 
the following May, when they were again ſeized with a 
reſtleſſneſs and diforderly motion of their limbs, fo as to be 


. obliged, at the anniverſary feaſt of St. Vitus, to repair 


again to the fame chapel for the fake of dancing From 
this tradition a ſort of convulſion, to which girls are prin- 
cipally ſubject before the eruption of the menſes, took its 
noeme. But yet the diſorder above detcribed by Horſtius 
is different from what we call the St. Vitus's dance. 

Mead and Pitcairn fay that this diſorder is of the para- 
lytic kind; Sydenham fays it is convulſive; Biſs and 
Gerne ſay that it partakes both of the convulſive and pa- 

Sydenham is generally allowed to excell in his deſerip— 
tion of this complaint, which is as follows: It is a kind 
of convulſion which principally attacks children of both 
ſexes from ten to fourteen years of age. It firſt ſhews it- 
ſelf by a lameneſs, or rather unſteadineſs of one of the 
legs, which the patient draws after him like an ideot, and 
afterwards aflects the hand on the fame ſide, which being 
brought to the breaſt or any other part, can by no means 


be held in the ſame poſture tor a moment, but is diſtorted 


or ſnatched by a kind of convulſion into a different poſture 
or place, notwithitanding all poſſible efforts to the con- 
trary. If a glaſs of liquor be put into the hand to drink, 
before the patient can get it to his mouth, he uſes a thou- 
ſand odd geſtures; for, not being able to carry it in a 
ſtraight line thereto, becauſe his hand is drawn different 
ways by the convullion, as foon as it hath reached his lips 
he throws it ſuddenly into his mouth, and drufks it very 
haſtily, as if he only meant to divert the ſpectators.“ 

Its cauſe is from an acrid humour ſailing on the nerves ; 
ſometimes from worms: Cheyne ſays it ſometimes rifes 
from an epilepſy, which is leaving the patient as his 
ſttength increaſes ; and Pitcairn intimates that its cauſe is 
from a paralytic affection of the muſcles. From the va- 
riety of ſymptoms obſerved in different patients, what- 
ever can be a cauſe of convulſious and paralytic relaxation 
may alike conduce to the forming of this diſorder, 

Thoſe who have once ſuffered under this diſeaſe are ve- 
ry ſubject to relapſe. However violent the ſymptoms are, 
they never are ſuddenly deſtructive. When recent in a 
young perſon, of an otherwiſe good conſtitution, there is 
good hope of a ſpeedy cure. If the menſes or hzmorrhoids 
are obſtructed, their return will mitigate if not cure the 
diſeaſe. If the temperament is very ſenſible, the diſeaſe 
hereditary, or become habitual, the cure is very difficult, 
Through ill management it may degenerate into an epi- 
lepſy or hypocondriac melancholy. 

Dr. Cheyne, in his Treatiſe on the Gout and Bath 
Waters, intimates that the indications of cure are, 1. To 
evacuate. 2. To attenuate. 3. To corroborate. And 
he informs us that he effects the firſt by a vomit once a 
week, until the diſeaſe abates, and then he lengthens the 
intervals. The ſecond he effects by giving for a month or 
{ix weeks, on the days in which the emetic is not admi- 
niſtered, a large doſe of Mthiops mineral with Bath water. 
The third by an anticachectic regimen and nervous cor- 
roborants, ſuch as the bark, orange peel, iron, cold bath- 


ing, Kc. 


| 
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Valerian in large doſes, e. g. three drams in a day, hath 
been followed with ſucceſs. The cardamine (which fee) 
is almoſt a ſpecific. Of purges the tinct. ſacr. or pil. rufſſi 
are the moſt, proper. Dr. Mead particularly cautions us 
to adminiſter medicines at and about the changes of the 
moon. | 

See Sydenham's Works, Mead's Influence of the Sun 
and Moon, upon human Bodies, Cheyne's Engliſh Ma- 
lady, and his Effay on the Gout, &c. Biſs's Medical Effays. 

CHORION. A name of the external membrane of the 
fetus. In women, as in ſome other creatures, the cho- 
rion at the firlt is without any ſenfible placenta, It hath 
its name from the chorus of blood veſſels which are ſpread 
upon it. It adheres to the amnios by a gelatinous ſub- 
ſtance, and is diviſible into two lamellæ; the internal (or 
true chorion) is even more thin and pellucid than the am- 
nios, whilſt the external (or falſe chorion) is thick and 
opake. This ſpongy chorion adheres to the uterus at 
every part, and grows thicker as it approaches the pla- 
centa, whillt the internal lamina adheres infeparably to 
the inner ſurface of the placenta; hence it is plain that the 
ſubſtance of the placenta is betwixt theſe two lamellie of 
the chorion, This membrane hath abundance of lym- 
phatic veſſels; but in the human placenta the veſſels can- 
not be traced by injection on the amnios and chorion, yet 
the uterus ſends veins to the outer chorion ; perhaps the 
arteries do the ſame. | 


The ule of the chorion is to ſuſtain the umbilical vel— 
ſels. | | | 

CHORION SANCTI VIII, i. e. Chorca Sancti 
viti. | 

CHOROIDES, from vopicy, the chorion, and Eg, 
likeneſs, It is an epithet ot ſeveral membranes, which, 
on account of the multitude of their blood vetieis, reſem- 
ble the chorion. 
the eve. It lines the ſelerotis, is a thin vaſcular coat of a 
brown ſh colour, generally ſaid to derive its origin from 
the pia matral covering of the optic nerve. From the co- 
lour of part oi this membrane it hath been called uvea, the 
external ſurface of which is called the iris; but at prefent 
the whole fore part of this coat is called iris, and the reſt 


is called choro:des. It conſiſts of two laming, the exte- 


rior is ſlightly connected with the ſclerotica, and is alfo 
covered with a black matter called nigrum pigmentum. 
zoth laminæ are extremely vaſcular ; the extremities of the 
vellels of the inner ſurface project therefrom, and are 
termed vill and papillæ. As this internal lamina was firſt 
noted by Ruyich, it is called tunica Ruyſchiana. The 
black ſubſtance which lies between the ſclerotica and cho- 
roides 1s allo found betwixt it and the retina. Near where 
the ſclerotica becomes tranſparent the chor.ides is firmly 
united to it, and at this circle of adhefion the choroides 
ſeems to change its colour and texture, appearing as a 
whitiſh kind of ring of a compact ſubſtance, and is termed 
ligamentum ciliare. Here the internal lamina of the 
choroides dips inwards, to make what are termed the pro- 
ceſles. he cthary proceſſes are on the inſide between the 
iris and choroides, as the ligamentum ciliare is on the ont- 


fide, The choroides is continued on the inſide of che. 


tranſparent part of the ſclerotis and, there forms the iris ; 
the perforation in the middle of which is called pupilla. 
The artery is a branch of the carotid. The veins empty 
themſclves into the optic ſinuſes, which are again difcharged 
into the internal jugulars; but ſome of theſe veins com- 
municate with the external veins of the eye, fo part of the 
blood is emptied into the external jugulars. Ihe nerves 
are from the opthalmic branch of the fifth pair, and a 
branch of the third pair. | 
Oppoſite to the inſertion of the optic nerve the choroides 
is wanting, and forms that white ſpeck on which if the 
picture of an object falls we are incapable of fecing it. 
CHOROIDES PLEXUS. See PLExUs CHoRoIDES. 
CHOUAN, A French name for a ſmall yellow teed 
reſembling worm feed, but rather larger, and in taſte a 
little ſalt and biting. It grows on a plant brought from the 
Levant, and is uſed in making carmine. 
CHOU DE PALMIS VE. The cabbage of the palm 
tree. See PALMA. | | . ; 
CHOVANNA MANDARA, A ſpecies of mandaru. 
CHOYNE, An American cucurbitiferous plant, 


whole 


Thus it is a name of one of the coats or 
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whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the bay tree, but is neither 
of any note in medicine nor for the palate. Rar! Hiſt. 

CHRISTI MANUS. A name given to ſugar that is 
depurated, boiled in roſe-water, and caſt into troches, 
with or without prepared pearls. | | 

CHRISTIANE RADIX. A ſpecies of vetch. See 
ExvuM. | | 

CHRISTOPHORIANA. The herb Chriſtopher. It 
is a plant with a roſaceous flower, whoſe ovary is ſoft like 
a berry. | Boerhaave takes notice of four ſpecies ; but they 
have no medical virtue attributed to them. 


CHRISTOPHORIANA ARBOR. A ſpecies of ara- 
lia. 1 
CHRISTOPHORIANA VIRGINIANA. A ſpecies 


of aralia. 

CHRIST Os, from gi, to anoint, It is whatever is 
applied by way of unction. | 
CHRONICUS, or Chronius, from xc, time. Chro- 
nical. 

Diſeaſes which continue long, and are without any fe- 
ver, or at leaſt a confiderable degree of it, are thus called, 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which proceed rapidly and 
terminate ſoon, and are called acute. 8 

In the cure of chronical diſorders Dr. Fothergil intimates 
that thoſe means or medicines which enable the ſtomach 
duly to perform its office, are the moſt effectual, if not the 
only remedies. See what he hath inſerted on this ſubject 
in the firſt vol. of the Lond. Med. Obſ. p. 314. Dr. Ca- 
dogan ſeems to corroborate this by his obſervations on the 
cauſes of chronical diſorders ; which he ſays are indolence, 


intemperance, or vexation: though now and then he al- 
lous that an ill cured acute diſorder may be the cauſe of 


chronical ones. See his Eflay on the Gout and Chronical 
Diſeaſes. | 

CHROS. Galen ſays that the Ionians mean by this 
word all that is of fleſh in our bodies, i. e. all but bones 
and cartilages. | | 

CHRY>SALIS, called alſo aurelia and nympha. Are 
names by which naturaliſts call the worm or maggot while 
it lies hidden under a pretty hard pellicle, which is for the 
moſt part of a bright yellow or gold colour, whence the 
names of chryſalis and aurelia, it is almoſt without motion, 


till it comes forth a butterfly, or ſome other winged in- 


ſect. | 

 CHRYSALITES. A figured ſtone of a glittering gold 
and iron colour, like the ammonis cornu, hard, and 
rough, with many circular ſtriæ, and furniſhed with three 
or four circumgyrations, reſembling in ſome meaſure the 
chryſalis. | 

CHRYSANTHEMI FLORE PLANTA AFRA BAC- 
CIFERA RAMIS IN ACULEUM ABEUNTIBUS. 
A ſpecies of chtyſanthemoides. 

CHRYSAN THEMOIDES. Hard ſeeded chryſanthe- 
mum and chryſanthemoides, It is a plant whoſe flower 
reſembles the ſmall ſun-flower, and whoſe ovary becomes 
a ſtone, containing a hard kernel. Boerhaave mentions 


three ſpecies, but they have no medical virtues attributed 
to them. | 


CHRYSANTHEMOS, i. e. Amaranthus. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, called alſo bellis lutea foliis 


profunde inciſis major, chryſ. ſegetum, and corn mari- 
gold. 


Botaniſts enumerate fourteen ſpecies. It is an annual 


plant frequently met with amongſt corn. The Germans 


commend it in the jaundice,. but it does not obtain in 


practice with us. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM AFRICANUM FRUTES- 
CENS SPINOSUM. A ſpecies of chryſanthemoides. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM AFRICANUM, i. e. A- 


frican marigold. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ALPINUM. Mountain rag- | 
wort. See JAcoBEA. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ARBORESCENS ZTHIO- 
PIUM FOLIIS POPULI ALBA. A ſpecies of chry- 
ſanthemoides. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM BIDENS, 3. e. Acmella, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CONYZOIDES. Golden 
ſtar- wort. | 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CONYZOIDES PALUS. 
TRE MINUS FLORE GLOBOLOQ. Small flea-bane. 
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leon. 


| the help of mercurius philoſ. 


CHO 


| CHRYSANTHEMUM COTULZ FOLIO. 


See 

BuenTHALMUM. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM FOLiO COTUL A FLORE 
ALBO. A ſpecies of cotula. 
 CHRYSANTHEMUM FRUTICOSUS SUBCAN-< 
DIDUM.' A ſpecies of cotula. | 

CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM RAMOSUM, 
A ſpecies of ſun- flower. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM, i. e. Potatoes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM FLORE ET SE. 
MINE MAXIUMIS ANNUUM. Sun,; flower. | 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PERENNE. Common ox- 
eye. | 
CHRYSANTHEMUM PERUVIANUM. Sun- 


la 5 

CHRYSANTHE MUM VALENTINUM. A ſpecies 
of cotula. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. A name of the bidens. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. A name of ſome ſpecies of 
African marigold. 5 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. Garden marigold. 
CHRVYSATIICUM. An epithet of a ſort of paſſum 


recommended by P. Ægineta to be drank with the ſeed of 
atriplex for the jaundice. | | 


CHRYSE. The name of a plaiſter in P. Ægineta fos 


freſh wounds. 


CHRYSISCEPT UM. A name for the white chamæ - 


CHRYSITIS, or Chryſitis Spodos. Litharge. 
CHRYSOBALANUS. Nutmegg 


CERYSOBERILLUS. The yellow beryll. 


CHRYSOCALLIA. A name in Dioſcorides for the 


anthemis or chamæmelum. 


aurum fulminans. 


CHRYSOCHALCOS, 1. e. Aurichalcum. 


or ſolder. Borax. 
CHRYSOCOME, from xpuor;, gold, and dun, hair. 
A name for many ſpecies of helichryſum. 
CHRYSODENDRON. See ConoCARPODENDRON. 
CHRYSOGONIA, from X#evocc, gold, and yivouar, to 
be made or generated of. It is the aurific tincture. 


CHRYSOGONUM. Red turnep. 

CHRYSOLACHANON, Garden or white orache. 
Alſo an unknown plant mentioned by Pliny. : 

CHRTSOLITHOS. The topaz. 

CHRYSOLITHUS. The chryſolite, called alſo to- 
pazius veterum. 5 | 

It is a green diaphanous gem, of a glittering ſplendour 
like gold: It is found in India and ſome other countries. 


CHRYSOMELIA. Orange. 


CHRYSQPASIUS. The topaz. 
THUS, 


CHRYSOSPLENIUM. Golden ſaxifrage. 
CHRYSOPLYCIUS PULVIS. A powder mentioned 
by Helmont, which he ſays makes lead hard, but ſoſtens 


See CHRYsOL1- 


CHRYSOPCEIA, from pod, gold, and grote, to 
make. The art of changing inferior metals into gold by 


CHRYSOPUS. A name for the gummi-gutta. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM. Golden ſaxifrage. It is a pe- 
rennial plant, of which two ſpecies are noticed by Boer- 
haave, viz. 5 | 

Chryſoſplenium foliis amplioribus auriculatis, ſaxifraga 
rotundifolia aurea, alchimilla rotundifolia aurea hirſuta. 
Golden ſaxifrage with long eared leaves. 


Chryſoſplenium foliis minoribus ſubrotundis, ſaxifraga 
rotundifolia aurea minor montis aurei. 


They have not any medical virtues attributed to them. 

CHRYSULCA. An epithet in Helmont and tome 
others for aqua Stygia or aqua regia, 

CHRYSUN, from x:vocs, gold. An epithet of two 


collyria for the eyes, and allo of two peſſaries for the ute- 
rus in Ætius. 


as choa. 


| 
| 
| CHUNDRILLA VERUCARIA. See ZactxTHa. 
| CHUNNO. I he Peruvian name for potatoe bread. 
| 


CHYBUR. 


CHRYSOCERAUNIUS, i. e. Cerauniochryſos, ov 


. CHRYSOCOLLA, from xpvocs, gold, and d, glue 


3 
7 


1 
CHYBUR. Sulphur, 


CAHYLIFERA VASA, i. e. Lactea vaſa. 
tion or the changing of the aliment into chyle by the power 
of the ſtomach. | | 

CHYLISMA, from uu, juice. In Dioſcorides it ſig- 
nifies expreſſed juice. | 

CHYLISTA. Hartman's chyliſta is glaſs of antimony 
obtunded by levigating it with maſtich diſſolved in recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine; the oleoſe part of this ſpirit blunts the 
ſpicula of the vitr. ant. 

CHYLOPOIETIC Of the chyle. 

CHYLOSIS, i. e. Chylificatio. | 

CHYLOSTAGMA DIAPRORETICUM MINDE- 
RERI, called alſo aqua theriacalis bezoardica. It is a li- 
quor diſtilled ſrom the ther. Andromachi, or from Mithri- 
date, or ſuch like matters. 

CHYLUS, xuacg. The chyle. In general it is a juice 
inſpiſſated to a middle conſiſtence between humid and dry. 

In Hippocrates the word xva is uſed to expreſs the 
Juice and ſorbile liquor of barley, which liquor they call 
ſtrained ptiſan, being the expreſſed ſubſtance of the bar- 
ley ; not what the Latins call cremor, which is only the 
expreſſed water of the barley. To xuno is oppoſed whole 
and entire, that is, not {trained ptiſan. 

The aliment received into our ſtomachs is converted in- 
to a fluid ate, the oily part of it mixing with the ſaliva 


and other juices ſecerned into the ſtomach and duodenum, 


becomes like milk, and 1s called chyle. The bile mixing 
with the digeſted aliment when it is conveyed into the 
duodenum, aſliſts the ſeparation of the nutritious chyle 


from the excrementitious part. Ihe nutritious chyle is 


conveyed by the lacteals into the circulation, to be con- 
verted into blood. The chyle ſeems to conſiſt of oil, mu- 
cilage, water, a coagulable part, and fixed air. 

From the chyle proceeds the milk which flows into. the 
breaſts of nurſes, as well as all that is required to recruit 
the waſte made by the actions of living bodies. 

The chyle when it enters the blood does not immedi- 
ately mix with it, but in many inſtances is proved to paſs 
in a ſeparate ſtate through the whole circulation, e. g the 
chyle bath been ſeen to float on the ſurface of blood which 
was taken from the arm : in the laſt ſtage of a diabetes the 
urine manifeſtly points out the preſence of chyle in it. See 
Haller's Phiſiology on the Chyliferous Veſſels, Percival's 
Med, Eſſays, edit. 2. p. 251, &c. 

CAHYMATION. The name of a peretrating medicine 
in Marcellus Empiricus. 

CHYMIA, Chemiſtry. 

CHYMIATER. A chemical phyſician, or one who 
cures by chemical medicines, N 

CHYMIATRIA, from xvuiz, chymiſtry, and larpeia, 
healing. The art of curing diſeaſes by chemical medi- 
cines. 

CHYMOSUM. In Paracelſus it is chylus. 

CHYMUS, xv), humour or juice. In the common 
ſignification of the word it is every kind of humour which 
is incraſlated by concoction. Sometimes it means the 
fineſt part of the chyle when ſeparated from the feces. In 
Galen it is the guſtatory faculty or quality in plants and 
animals. | | d 


CHYTLON. In Hippocrates it means a plentiful in- 


unction with oil and water. 
CIB AGE, pino ſimilis Orientalis. A tree growing in 
the Eaſtern countries reſembling a pine- tree. 
CIBARIUS [Paris] Houſhold bread, 
CIBARIUS [SAL]. Common falt. 
CIBATIO. In chemiltry it is the ſame with corpo- 


ratio. 

CIBORIUM. Egyptian bean. See Fa BA. 

CIBOTIUM, i. e. Ciborium. 

CIBOUL. A fort of onjon nearly allied to the ſcal- 
lion. They have no bulb at the root, and are cultivated 
in the kitchen garden. 

CIBUR. Sulphur. Re 

CIBUS ALBUS. White food. It is a ſpecies of jelly, 
which in Fuller's Pharmacopeia is thus made: Take four 
pints of milk, the breaſt of a boiled capon, and two 
ounces of blanched ſweet almonds, let them be beat and 
Krong impreſſion made; then boil them over a gentle fire, 


40» 
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adding three ounces of rice meal; and when they begin to 
; | coagulate, add eight ounces of white ſugar, and teri 
CHYLIFICATIO. Chylification. The firſt coticscs. 


{ſpoons full of roſe water, mix all well together, 

The Spaniards give the name of cibus albus to a certain 
American plant. 

CICADA. The baulm cricket. An inſect common 
in Italy, ſomewhat reſembling a cricket. It hath wings, 
is very noiſy, and is ſaid to live on dew, which they ſuck 
from the dwarf aſh manna tree. "Theſe inſects, when 
. and burnt, are uſed in the colic, and to diſſolve the 

one. | 

CiCATRICULA. A little white ſpeck or veſicle in 
the coat of the yolk of an egg, wherein the firſt changes 
appear towards the formation of the chicken or the ner- 
vous cylinder. 

CICATRISANTIA, See EpuLorTiCa. 

CICATRIX. A ſeam or elevation of callous fleſh, 
riſing on the ſkin and remaining there after the healing of 
a wound or ulcer, and is commonly called a ſcar. 

I: is the deſtruction of the cellular membrane by inflam- 
mation that cauſes cicatrices to tuck inwards, as they are 
always obſeryed to do. Some commend the ſteams of hot 
water to be often applied to the growing ſkin, to prevent a 
cicatrix, and to dreſs with a cerate of wax and the oil of 


eggs. 


CICCUS, A ſmall ſpecies of graſs- hopper, and a ſpe- 
cies of wild gooſe. 8 | 
CICER, album, nigrum, vel rubrum; cicer ſativum, 
cicer Arietinum, chiches, ciches, cicers, and cich-peaſe. 
Chiches, a ſort of pulſe, cultivated in warmer climates, 
where our finer peas do not thrive ſo well. They are a 
ſtrong flatulent food, hard of digeſtion. They are ſown 
in France, Italy, &c. they flower in June, and the peas 
are ripe in July, | 

CICER SYLVESTRE, aſtragalus luteus perennis ſi- 
liqua gemella rotunda veſicam referente, glaux. Wild 
chiches. | | | 

CICERA TARTARI. Small pills compoſed of tur- 
pentine and cream of tartar, 

. CICERA. Cyder. 

CICERBITA, See SoNCHvus. 

_ CICERCULA. See LaTHyRus. 

CICERI SYLVESTRIS MINURI. 
Dioſcorides. See GLAUxX. 

_ CICHORUM. Succory. 

CICHORUM SYLVESTRE, ſeris, cichorium ſyl- 
veſtre, and ſativum. Wild and garden ſuccory. 

It is a plant with oblong dark green hairy leaves, deeply 
jagged like thoſe of dandelion, but larger; in the boſoms 
of which, towards the tops of the branches, the flowers 
come forth in ſpikes, conſiſting each of a number of blue 
flat floſculi, ſet in a ſcaly cup, which afterwards become 
a covering to ſeveral ſhort angular ſeeds: the root is long 
and ſlender, of a brown colour on the outſide and white 
within. It 1s biennial, grows in hedges, and by road 
ſides, and flowers in June and July. 
lt abounds with a milky juice, of a penctrating bitteriſh 
taſte, and of no remarkable ſmell : the roots are bitterer 
than the leaves or ſtalks, and theſe much more ſo than 
the flowers. But by culture in gardens it loſes its green 
colour, and in a great meaſure its bitterneſs, and in this 
ſtate is a common ſallad herb: the deeper coloured and 
the deeper jagged the leaves are, the bitterer is the taſte 
of the whole plant. | 
- The whole plant is mildly aperient, and if freely uſed 
they looſen the belly. The virtue reſides in the milky 
juice, which may be extraCted by coCtion in water, or by 
preſſure. 'The wild and the garden ſorts may be uſed in- 
differently, but ſhould be uſed as food rather than phyſic. 
If the root is cut into ſmall pieces, dried and roaſted, it 
reſembles coffee, and is a good ſubſtitute for it. 

Chondrilla cœrulea cyani capitulis, alſo called ſeſa- 
moides, cichorium ccerul. coronopi foliis anguſtis, &e, 
Baſtard ſuccory, or lion's foot with buckſhorn leaves. 

Catanance, Candy lion's foot. It is a ſpecies of ſuc- 
cory. We, 

338 enumerates fourteen ſpecies. 

CICHOREUM. Endive. — | 

CICHORE.UM VERNICARIUM. See ZAcIN THA. 

CICHOREUM VERRUCARUM, See Zacix THA. 
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CICHOREUM LUTE UM. See ScoLyMUs, 
CICILIANA.,. i. e. Androſzmume {7 
. CICINDELA. The glow-worm, alſo called aaumuypi, 
nocticula terreſtris, ſcarabæus, cicindela mas & fœmina. 
- The flying glow- worms are males, and the reptile ones 
are the females. Some reckon them anodyne, others that 
they are uſeful againſt the Rone in the bladder. 
CICINUM [OL] i. e. Ricini Col. ] ; | 
. CICIS, e In ſome places of Hippocrates and Theo- 
phraſtus it is put for «ys. A gall. 
CICLA. White beets. 
_ CICONGIUS. Blancard ſays it is a meaſure contain- 
ing twelve ſextaries or pints, * | 
ICONIA. : The ſtork. 
CICU TA... Heraloek;  ..- 12 By 
 CICUTA MAJOR FCETIDA. It grows wild almoſt 
all over the world, and with us is found about the fides of 


fields, under hedges, and in moiſt ſhady places, It is a 


tall umbelliferovs plant, with large leaves of a, blackiſh 
green colour on the upper ſide, and a whitiſh green un- 
derneath, divided into a number of ſmall oblong ſome- 
whar oval ſegments, which ſtand in pairs on middle ribs ; 
theſe ſegments are again deeply cut, but not quite divided 
on both ſides; and many of theſe ultimate ſections have 
one or two lighter indentations. They much reſemble 
parſley or chervil, eſpecially the leaves of the ſmal'eſt ſorts, 
whoſe poiſonous quality is the moſt violent. The ſtalk is 
round, ſmooth, hollow, irregularly variegated with ſpots 
and ſtreaks of a red or blackith purple colour : the flowers 
are white, and blow in June or July; the ſeeds greeniſh, 
flat on one ſide, very convex, and marked with five fur- 
rows on the other. I he root is oblong, about the ſize of 
a middling parſnep, yellowiſh without, white and fungous 
within, and part of it hollow; it changes its form accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon, The leaves have a rank ſmell, but do 
not much affect the taſte. | 


_ The beſt for medical uſe is that which hath arrived at its | 
| hemlock begins to flower. 


full vigour, and is rather on the decline, or juſt when the 
flowers fade, the rudiments of the ſeeds become obſerya- 
ble, and the habit of the plant inclines to yellow. That 
which grows in expoſed places is generally ſtronger than 
what grows in the ſhade, and that which grows in dry 
places is alio-to be Preferred. 
It agrees with all ages, and every circumſtance of pa- 


tients. Joined with pectorals it promotes perſpiration. It 


hath bern of great efſiacy in epilepſies and convulſions, 
internally and externally it abates * eee of the 
eyes. It is narcotic and anodyne. It promotes reſt and 
eaſes pain. It ſeldom creates thirſt or head-ach, which 


ſucceed opiates next morning, and as rarely creates coſ- 


tiveneſs, but commonly produces a lax ſtool the day ſol- 


lowing. It poſleſſes a property of altering thin corroſive 
cancerous ichor, and renders it mild. It hath been uſed 
with conſiderable advantage in ſanious ulcers, gleets, 


painful diſcharges from the vagina, fixed pains from acrid 


ſerum, fluor albus, and ſcirrhous tubercles. It power- 
fully promotes the menſes, particularly when ſuddenly re- 
ſtrained by colds, &c. Inveterate itches have been cured 


by an internal uſe of the extract. Cancers have had their 
virulence much abated by it. It neither heats, nor cools, 


nor diſturbs the animal functions. It promotes perſpira- 


tion in ſore, and a copious diſcharge of urine in others. 
Though it is not a cure in cancers, yet it is a ſpecific ano- 
dyne; when the uterus is affected therewith, relieving 
more effectually than opium. | 
When hemlock is imprudently eaten, it cauſes a vertigo, 
2 dimneſs of fight, hiccough, a fort of madneſs, and cold- 
neſs of the extremities, convulſions and death, by an ut- 
ter interception of reſpiration : ſometimes by the ſpaſms, 
which it produces in the ſtomach and other nervous parts, 
hemorrhages are the conſequence ; or if this happens not, 
an epilepſy comes on, which, without very ſpeedy relief, 
is fatal. The proper method of relief is, to diſcharge the 
ſtomach of its contents by means of the moſt active e- 
metics, and then to adminiſter frequent doſes of ſharp 
vinegar. | 
The proper method of adminiſtering hemlock inwardly 
is, to begin with a grain or two of the powder, or extract, 
and gradually to increaſe the doſe until the full one is ar- 
rived at, which is thus known: For the moſt part a gid- 


dineſs affects the head; there is a motion in the eyes, as 
if ſomething puſhed them outwards ; a flight ſickneſs and 
trembling agitation of the body; a lax active ſtool or two 
the morning after the doſe, One or more of theſe ſymp- 
toms are the evidences of a full doſe, and here continue 
until none of theſe effects are obſerved ; and then, after a 
few days, increaſe the doſe ; for little advantage can be 
expected but by a continuance of full doſes. In fome con- 
ſtitutions even ſmall doſes greatly offend, occaſioning ſpaſ- 
modic twitchings, heat and thirſt; in ſuch inſtances its 
uſe muſt be diſcontinued. The dried herb may be given 
in the form of tea; or it may be boiled in breth, and 
taken at ſeveral times in the day. The internal uſe is con- 
ſiderably aſſiſted by the patient's going into a warm bath 
well impregnated with this plant; 55 in ſeir- 
rhous tumours, cancerous ulcers, and fcrophulous diſor- 
ders. An excellent tincture is extracted by means of rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine. 3 

Dioſcorides prepared the extract of hemlock only by the 


heat of the ſun. The preſent method is, to take the freſh 


juice of the plant when the flowers begin to decay, and 
as on expreſſion the herb gives out all its ſmell, which re- 
fides in the herbaceous feculencies, it is thickened by the 
addition of the herb finely powdered. 

As much dependence is had in ſome inftances on this 
medicine, and ſome plants may be miſtaken for this hem- 
lock, it ſhould be noticed that the cow-weed or wild ciſely 
reſembles it in the ſpring, before the purple ſpots appear 
on the hemlock ; though even then the leaves of hem- 
lock ſmell ſtronger, and are of a deeper colour. 'The ci- 
cutaria tenuifolia of Ray, called alſo cicuta minor, reſem- 
bles the above ſpecies of hemlock in ſummer and au- 
turn ; but it is without the ſtrong ſmell thereof, and in 


' ſhape and colour reſembles parſley. The fmall hemlock 
chervil of Ray, or myrrhis ſylveſtris ſeminibus aſperis of 


C. Bauhine is miſtaken for the great hemlock, in ſpring ; 
but it flowers in April, and its ſeeds are ripe before the 


CICUTARIA, called allo ſeſeli Peloponenſe, cicutaria 


latifolia fœtida vel foetidiſſima, Great brodd-leaved baſ- 
tard hemlock. The root is large and thick; the ſtalks are 
thick, hollow, and jointed; the leaves are like the green 


hemlock, but thicker; the ſeeds are long, thick, gibbous, 
and Thaped fomewhat like an half. moon, and are much 
%o | | 

CICUTA MINOR, called alſo cicuta ſatua, cicutaria 
tenuiſolia, cicutaria fatua, cynapium. The leſſer hem- 
lock or fool's parſley. | . 

It is a ſpecies of a ſmall growth, and is unhappily miſ- 
taken ſometimes for parſſey. | 

Theſe two ſpecies are not in uſe: but the following 
plaiſter was formerly in much eſteem, and contains the 
juice of the firſt ſpecies, 
Empl. e Cicuta cum Ammoniaco. Hemlock Plaiſter with Gum 
| 5 Ammoniacum. 


Take of the juice of freſh hemlock leaves four ounces, 


vinegar of ſquills and gum ammoniacum of each eight 
ounces; with a very gentle heat work them up into a 

laiſter. | | 

CICUTA AQUATICA. Water hemlock, alſo called 
cicutaria aquatica, phellandrium, ſiumerucæ folio, ſion 
aquaticum, ſium paluſtre, ſium majus, cicutaria paluſtris, 
herba venenoſum, ſium aquaticum, and long leaved water 
hemlock. It reſembles ſmallage or celery, from which 
it differs in the ſegments of its leaves not being Yo ſhort 
and broad, and when its root is full grown it is bulbous. 
The taſte and ſmell are like that of celery, but ſomewhat 
more penetrating, and after the firſt agreeable taſte is over, 
it is rather biting. The older roots are a more active and 
ſudden poiſon than arſenic or corroſive ſublimate, and if 
any of it is ſwallowed, convulſiens, loſs of the ſenſes, a 
kind of madneſs, ſwelling of the eyes, inflammation, and 
death, preſently ſucceed. A quick vomit ſhould be in- 
ſtantly given, after which the proper antidote will be fre- 
quent doſes of ſharp vinegar. | 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obſ. & Inq. 


vol. iii. p. 229, &c. 400, &c. vol. iv. p. 104, &c. Neu- 


mann's Chem, Works, Med. Muf, vol. iti. p. 56. 
| CICU- 
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CICUTARIH. Wild Cicely, or cow- weed. See 


CHARQPHYLLUM. - | „ 

CICUTARIA. Baſtard and water hemlocks. See 
CicUTA. 2 A 8 

CICUTARIA. Several ſpecies of myrrhis. 

CIDRA. Cyder. „ 1 15 
CIGNUS. A meaſure fo called, containing about two 
drams. | 

CILIA. The extreme parts, or edges of the eye-lids ; 
they are ſemi-circular, and cartilaginous, with hairs fixe 
in them, which by ſome are called cilia. _ | 

CILIARES GLANDULZ. Ciliary glands. On the 
inner edge of each eye-lid, in the tarſus, is a row of ſmall 
holes, which are the excretory ducts of what are called the 
ciliary, or Meibomius's glands ; theſe glands appear of a 


— — 


little nouriſhment. 


_.CINARA.. The artichoke. - Alſo called ſcolymus, ar- 
tiſchocus lævis, cinara hortenſis, carduus ſativus, ſcoly- 
mus ſativus, cinara maxima alba, carduus domeſticus 
capite majore. 98 | | 
Boerhaave mentions fix ſpecies. i” a 
Artichokes are ſufficiently known not to require a de- 
ſcription, they are natives of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 


rope, perennial, and cultivated in our kitchen gardens. 


| 


The bottoms of the heads, and the fleſhy parts of the 
ſcales, are eaſily digeſted, but are flatulent, and of but 
The leaves are bitter, and give out 
their bitterneſs along with the juice on being bruiſed and 
preſſed. This juice is powerfully diuretic and uſeful in 
dropſies; it ſhould be mixed with an equal quantity of 
white wine, and taken to the quantity of three or four 


whitiſh colour, and are lituated on the internal ſurface of } table ſpoons-fuli every night and morning. 


the eye-lids, immediately under the tunica conjunctiva z | 


their ducts are ſhort, refembling white lines running 
down towards the edg- of the eye-lids. 
like the miliary ones, ſecern an unctuous matter, which 
prevents the attrition of the eye-lids from their frequent 
motion, to keep the edges ſoft, and free from excoriation, 
and to prevent the tears from falling down the cheeks. 
CILIARE LIGAMEN TUM, allo called proceſſus 
ciliaris. It is a range of black fibres, circularly diſpoſed, 


having their riſe in the inner part of the choroides, and 


terminating in the prominent part of the cryſtalline, which 
they ſurround, or rather the ſelerotica joins the choroides, 
and round the edge of the cornea, they adhere firmly; 
at this circle the choroides feems to change its colour and 
texture, appearing as a whitiſh kind of ring ; this ring 18 
termed ligam. ciliares : here the internal lamina of the 


Theſe glands | 


In England we only eat the heads, but the Germans 
and French eat the young ſtalks after boiling them. 

CaQtos, called alſo carduus eſculentus vel ſpinoſiſſi- 
mus elatior, chardone, cinara ſpinoſa. The chardon. 

As a medicine it is ſimilar to the artichoke. It is a 
culinary plant which is blanched like celery, and, like 
that, eaten raw with pepper and falt in Italy. 3 

Scolymus Sylveſtris, alſo called cinara Sylveſtris, wild 
artichoke, or cardonet. They grow in Italy and France, 
but it is only the flowers that are uſed. See Dale, Ray. 

CINARA AC AULIS GUMMIFERA, i. e. Car- 
duus pinea. | 

CINAROIDES. A ſhrub which grows near the Cape 
of Good Hope, alſo called lipidocarpodendron. | 

CINCHONA. Peruvian-bark. 53 

CINCLISIS, or Cincliſmos, from .x:yxaitu, to ſhake 


choroides dips inwards, to make what are termed the | or wag. Hippocrates means by it a ſmall and repeated 


proceſſes, which are little folds of the inner lamella of the 
choroides. I hefe folds become broader until they termi- 
nate in a broad point in the cryſtalline humour ; the whole 


radiated ring, made by the ciliary procefles, is ſometimes | 


called corona ciliaris. 
CILIARES PROCESS. See CILIARE LIGAMEN- 


TUM. 
CILIARIS MUSCULUS. That part of the OY, 


orbicularis palpebrarum, which lies neareſt the cilia, miſta- 
ken by Riolanus, who gave it this name, for a diſtinct 
muſcle. | h 

CILIUM, See CILIA. = 

CILLO. One who is affected with a perpetual trem- 
bling of the upper eye-lid, from ci/lends, i. e. motilando, 
a b ing in continual motion. 

CII, O. One whole forehead is prominent, and tem- 
ples compreſſed, or Who is beetle-browed. 

CIMEX, Cimex Domeſticus, Cimex Lectularius. 
The wall-louſe, or bug. It is of a rhomboidal figure, a 
dark brown colour, and hath fix legs. The ſkin is ex- 
tremely tender, fo that it burſts with the leaſt compreſſion, 
and emits an offenſive ſmell. Six or ſeven are given in- 
wardly to cure the ague, they are given juſt before the fit 
comes on. 

CIMOLIA ALBA [CTI XRA]; called alſo Creta ful- 
lonica, terra candida, terra fullonica, argilla candida, 
argilla Alba, Creta Cimolia. Tobacco pipe clay. 

{t obtained its name of Cimolia from the iſland Cimo 
lus, now called Secandre. It hath ncarly the fame quali- 
ties with the boles, and 15 often ſubſtituted for them. Its 
ſoft viſcous quality is its only medicinal one, and in this 
particulzr it excels moſt of the earths of its kind. 

The Cimolia Alba of-the ancients ſeems to have been a 
ſort of looſe marl, probably it was our fuller's earth. In Corn- 
wal there is a ſort of clay called ſteatites, which is uſed as 
ſoap, as well as the Cimolia Alba of the ancients. This 
ſort which is called ſteatites is marked with a ſeal, and call- 


ed terra ſigillata alba, and ſome call it terra Samia; but it | 


is only a fatter pipe clay. : 

CIMOLIA PURPURASCENS, [TERRA]; called 
allo ſmectis, terra ſaponaria Anglica, terra fullonica, and 
fuller's earth. It hath its name ſmectica, from opwnxw, 
to abſterge. | JET CL; 


Ic is a kind of marl rather than a compact earth, and | from which it is eaſily ſublimed. 


of the ſame qualities as bole. 

CINA, +. e. Sem. Santonicæ. 

CINA CiNZA, The Peruvian-bark. 
| 4 7 
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motion. 

' CINERARIA. A ſpecies of ragwort. 
CINERARIUM. The aſh- hole of a furnace. 
CINERITIUM. A cupel. See CUPELLA. 
CINERULAM. See SPopIUM. | 
CINETUS. The diaphragm. 3 
CINGULARIA CLUBMOSS. See Lycoropium. 
CINGULUM. A girdle or belt. Dr. Cheyne, in his 

Eſſay on the Regimen of Diet, &c. ſays, „ Cincture, 

with a broad quilted-belt about the loins, to keep the 

| bowels in their natural ſituations, and the chylous veſſels 
in their beſt locality, and in flabby conſtitutions, weak 

bowels, and atrophies, is of great benefit,” 5 
CINGULUM MERCURIALE. A mercurial girdle, 

called alſo cingulum ſapientiæ & cingulum ſtultitiæ. It 

was an invention of Rulandus's ; different direQions are 
given for making it, but the following is one of the 

neateſt. ä Wb 3 
Take three drams of quick-filver, ſhake it with two 

ounces of lemon juice, until the globules diſappear, then 

ſeparate the juice, and mix with the extinguiſhed quick- 
ſilver, half the white of an egg, gum-dragon finely pow- 
dered a ſcruple, and ſpread the whole on a belt of flannel. 
CINGULUM SANCTI JOHANNIS. Mugwort. 
CINGULUM SAPIENTLE, i. e. Cingulum Mer- 
curiale. | 


CINGULUM STULTITIZ. 80 Juncker calls the 


quickſilver-girdle. 


CINNABARINUM BALSAMUM. The fimple bal- 
ſam of ſulphur is a proper ſubſtitute, and a better medi- 


| cine as a pectoral particularly. | 


CINNABARIS. Cinnabar. Alſo called cinnab. na- 
tiv. purum minium, minium Græcorum. ; 

Native cinnabar, a ponderous, red, ſulphurous ore of 
mercury; it is found in Spain, Hungary, Eaſt-Indies, &c. 
The fineſt is brought from the Eaſt- Indies. Sometimes it 
is brought to us in large irregular maſſes, but ſometimes 
it is in ſmaller roundiſh ones, {ſmooth without, and ſtriated 
within. It is of a deep red colour throughout. 


5 This ore conſiſts of ſulphur and quickſilver, in the propor- 


tion of from four to ſeven parts mercury toone of ſulphur ; 
the finer the colour, the more mercury it contains: with 
theſe conſtituents there is generally much earthy matter, 

| If this earth be of the 
calcareous kind, iron-filings, or ſuch ſubſtances as abſorb 
mercury-more than ſulphur 'does, may be added, ſome of 


the ſulphur will be detained by them, One part lime, &c. 
one 


one part iron-filings, is uſually ſufficient for extricating | Aqua Cinnamomi fimplex. Simple Cinnamon Water. 
all the mercury from four parts of cinnabar, or the ſul- 


phur is eaſily ſeparated: by boiling the cinnabar in a lixi- | Take of cinnamon one pound, of water as much as is 
vium of woud-aſhes, or rather of decripitated nitre, and | ſufficient to prevent burning. Diſtil off a gallon. It 
then precipitating it with vinegar, is alſo called aq. cinnam. tenuis. As the oil of cinnamon 


Ihe heterogeniecy of the native cinnabar renders it leſs | is very heavy, in time it falls to the bottom; and as this 
fit for uſe than the artificial. See Dict. of Chemiſtry, | water loſes its milky appearance, it loſes its aromatic and 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. cordial quality ; to prevent which, ſome let it run upon 

Cinnabar is a name now confined to the native and fac- | ſugar, which keeps the oil divided and ſuſpended. 
titious - ſorts; but formerly it was applied to dragon's- | 
blood, to madder-root, to ceruſs calcined to redneſs, and | Aqua Cinnamomi Spirituoſa. Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 
to ſome other articles. | 

CINNABARIA ANTIMONII. See ANTIMONIUM. | Take of cinnamon a pound, of proof ſpirit a gallon, 

| ; of water as much as is ſufficient to prevent burning. 
Cinnabaris Factitia. Artificial Cinnabar. | Diſtil a gallon. In diſtilling with proof ſpirit, the ſpirit 
| which ariſes firſt is almoſt flavourleſs ; the water which 

Take of purified quickſilver twenty-five ounces ; of | ariſes after bringing the oil with it, and this oil being dif- 
pure ſulphur ſeven ounces. Stir the quickſilver into the | ſolved by the ſpirit, is the reaſon why it is ſo limpid. As 
{ſulphur melted, and if the mixture takes fire, it is to be | the oil of cinnamon is the heavieſt of almoſt any vegetable 
extinguiſhed by covering the veſſel. Then let the mat- | oil, therefore, when cinnamon water is diſtilled, uſe a 
ter be reduced to powder and ſublimed. low flattiſh ſtill, and a quick equal fire. As very little of 

The mercury in the cinnabars is too much reſtrained by | che oil riſes with the ſpirit, the beſt method is firſt to diſtil 
the ſulphur to be of uſe as an internal medicine. Their | the cinnamon with water only, and then to add a proper 
chief uſe is for fumigating venereal ulcers with; but | quantity of rectified ſpirit of wine. 

Ethiop's mineral may at any time be ſubſtituted for] The aromatic principle in cinnamon reſides in the eſ- 
them. ſential oil, which riſes when diſtilled with water; it riſes 

If it is adulterated with red lead, it may be diſcovered | ſlow and difficultly, rendering the liquor rather milky. 
by putting alittie on a hot iron, for thus the cinnabar is all | When a large quantity is diſtilled at once, a ſmall portion 
evaporated, and the lead remains behind. | of the oil is found ſunk to the bottom of the receiver. To 

This preparation is uſed by painters under the name of | obtain this oil more eaſily and plentifully, let the water after 
vermilion, and to improve the colour, the leſs ſu'phur is | it is diſtilled ſtand in a cold place. A pound of good ein- 
uſed the better; and if a little arſenic be added in the | namon atfords a dram or a dram and a half of this oil, 
ſublimation, though the preparation is thereby ſpoiled as | which, if expoſed to the air, loſes its virtue without any 
a medicine, it is more perfect as a pigment. ſenlible lois of its weight; ſo that it is not the oil that is 

An oval earthen jar is the beſt ſubliming veſſel. The | efficacious, but the ſpirit in the oil. The oil of caſſia 
great art of making this cinnabar is firſt to manage the fire, | bark 1s ſubſtituted for the oil of cinnamon ; however, as 
ſo as continually to keep the matter ſubliming, yet not ſo | they are the ſame in their medicinal virtues, no objections 
as for it to force its way through the mouth of the veſſcl, | can be reaſonably made. The ol. canel. alb. is alio mixed 
which is covered with an iron plate. Secondly, to put in | with the cl. cinnam. ſo is the ol. caryoph. | 
but a little at a time. | | Oil of cinnamon is one of the moſt immediate and moſt 
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CINNABARIS GRECORUM, i. e. Sanguis dra- | powerful cordials; a drop or two may be given in a draught L | 
conis. | FE mixed up with a little ſugar or mucilage of gum arabic. 3 
CINA, [SEM.] i. e. Sem ſantonicum. | Cinnamon, when freſh, affords much more oil than 


CINNAMOMUM, alſo called cinnamum, canella, ca- what is above-mentioned ; but the Dutch extract great 
nella zeylanica, laurus zeylanica, caſſia cinnamomea, ca- part of it before they ſell it, ſo that the beſt method is to 
nella cuurdo, kurundu, cinnamon. buy it of them. In proportion as the oil is ſeparated, the 
It is the bark of a tree of the bay kind, growing in the | cinnamon loſes its pungency. It is ſaid that the Dutch 
iſland of Ceylon, freed from the outer green or greyiſh | obtain above an ounce ot eſſential oil from every pound, 
part, and cut into long fl ces, which curl up in drying If this oil is genuine and you dip a pen-knife point into 
into quills or canes, the form in which it is brought to us; | it, it will not flame at a candle, but ſmoak ; if it ſoon 
very thin, light, of a reddiſh yellow, or pale ruſty iron | flames, it contains reCtified ſpirit of wine. 
colour, ſomewhat tough in breaking, and of a fibrous | From the fruit of the cinnamon-tree a white ſebaceous 

texture. | matter, reſembling the ol. N. M. per expreſſ. is obtained 

It is often mixed with the caſſia bark, which is thus diſ- | by coction or by expreſſion. It is white, and is called 
tinguiſhed ; the caſſia hath a cloſe ſmooth ſurface, which | cera cinnamomi. 
it ſhews on being broken, and, when chewed, it is ſlimy; | The London college direQs the following tinCture : 
it is alſo of a dark brown colour, whereas the cinnamon is | 
rougher to the ſight and taſte, having an aſtringency and | Tindture of Cinnamon. 
brittleneſs in chewing, and is of a paler brown colour, | | 

It is one of the moſt grateful aromatics, of a fragrant { Take of cinnamon an ounce and a half, of proof ſpirit a 
ſmell, moderately pungent, but not fiery, ſweetiſh to | pint. Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain the ſpirit off. It 
the taſte, and aſtringent. The fine flavour is faid to re- contains all the cordial and reſtringent qualities of the 
fide in the thin pellicle which lines the interior ſurface of | cinnamon itſelf: if it is continued for ſome time daily it 
the bark, and which abounds with veſicles of eſſential oil; warms and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. ER 
the reſt of the bark, while freſh, being merely aſtringent, | Cafſp. Neumann, in his prælect. chym. ſays that 2 
receiving its flavour from the inner pellicle 3 accordingly | pound of cinnamon contains near three-fourths of its 
the thinneſt pieces are the moſt cordial, and the thicker quantity of an indiſſoluble earth, two ounces of a reſinous 
molt aſtringent. . ſubſtance, an ounce and a half of gummy ſub:tance, and 

' Infuſed in boiling water in a cloſe veſſel it gives out the | about two ſeruples and a half of eſſential oil. See Neu- 
greateſt part of its virtue. The watery decoction, after | mann's Chem. Works, and Lewis's Mat. Med. 
diſtillation, yields, on being inſpiſſated, a mild aſtringent ] CINNAM. ALBUM, i. e. Canella alba. | 
maſs, but without the flavour of the cinnamon, CINNAM. CRASSIORE CORT. VULG. i. e. Ma- 

Rectified and proof ſpirits extract its virtues better than | labathrum, | | 


water, and that without heat; but in diſtillation they car- | | CINNAM, MAGELLANNICUM, i. e. Cort. Win- 
ry over very little of the flavour. bY | teranus. 
An extract made with rectified ſpirit of wine has all the CINNAM. MALAB. SeeForlium & CAN EIL. ALB. 
virtue of the ſpice: cinnamon affords about 1- 16th of its| CINNAM. SAPOREM, i. e. Canella alba. 
weight of extract. CINNAM. SPURIUM, i. e. Cort. caryophyllat. 
The London college directs the following waters, | CINNERES RUSSICA. Pot-aſh. 
viz. | 5 * CINNIOGLOT TUS CINNAT US. Paracelſus coin- 
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ed theſe words to expreſs the total deſtruction and cor- 


ruption of mineral bodies. | 

CINNUM, or Cinnus. The ſame as cyceon, 

CINZILLA. So Paracelſus calls the diſorder which 
others call zona. MERE | 

CION, je. A name of the uvula. Alſo the name 
of a diſzaſe which is a ſwelling of the uvula. Hippocrates 
gives this name to a carunculous excreſcence in the puden- 
dum muliebre. 

CIONIA. In Dioſcorides it is the middle part of a 
whelk or purple fiſh, near the centre of the ſtriæ, which 
being calcined is more cauſtic than the other parts. 

CIPOREMA. A ſpecies of garlic growing in Braſil, 
without leaves. Raii Ind. 

CIRC AA, from Circe, the famous inchantreſs. Its 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the garden nightſhade : the flowers 
are ſmall and black; the ſeeds are like thoſe of millet, 
they are incloſed in a ſort of corniculated capſule ; the 
roots are three or four ſpans long, white, ſcented, and 
heating. It grows on rocky ground, where it is expoſed 
to the ſun, | 

Boerhaave ſays that there are two ſpecies, viz. | 

Circz lutetana, ocymaſtrum verrucarium, or inchant- 
er's nightſhade. | | 

Circæ minimia, the ſmalleſt inchanter's nightſnade. 

The virtues of the firſt ſpecies reſemble the garden 
nightſhade. | | 

CIRCE. The daughter of tas. She praCtiſed ſome 
branches of medicine. See CHIRON. 

CIRCOSELE. A circoſele, from wipoog, varix, and 
xn, a tumour. See CIRSOCELE, 

CIRCULATIO. Circulation. For what is under- 
ſtood by it in chemiſtry ſee CIRCULATORIUM and Di- 
GESTI0. 

In anatomy it is the circulation of any fluid through the 
veſſels deſtined for its conveyance. But 1 circula- 
tion is only applied to the blood, becauſe it moves from 
the heart to return to it again ; but the other fluids do not 
return to where they firſt were ſeparated. | 

Dr. Hunter ſays that there are only three men who have 
any claim to the diſcovery of the circulation, viz, Serve- 
tus, Seſalpinus, and Harvey. 

Servetus diſcovered the blood going from the right ven- 
tricle, by the pulmonary artery, to the lungs, where it 
was mixt with the inſpiratory air, and returned by the 
veins to the left auricle, and ſo into the aorta, He traced 
the circulation through the lungs ; but, like the old ana- 
tomiſts, he attributed the functions of the arteries to the 
veins. 55 

Seſalpinus ſays that the blood cannot be returned to the 
heart by the arteries for the valves, but by the veins, where 
the paſſage is open; but his ideas were confuſed and neg- 
lected. He obſerves that the arteries and veins come from 
the heart. He improves greatly upon Columbus, who, in 
1559, deſcribed the circulation through the heart and 
lungs. Thus improving on Servetus, he ſhewed the uſe 
of the valves; but ſtill abides in the track of the old anato- 
miſts. He does not carry the circulation from the aorta 
to the vena cava; but he ſays the blood cannot return by 
the arteries, and that it paſſes thro? the veins. He imagines 
that the blood is in the arteries whilſt we are awake, and 
being received into the veins by their anaſtomoſing with 
the arteries, 1s returned to the heart whilſt we are aſleep. 
Here is the circulation completed ſo far as that one could 
not well read it without being {truck with the notion, and 
almoſt convinced of the truth of it. But his account is 
fo jumbled with the notions of the ancients, and in other 
parts of his works he ſpeaks ſo contrary to this, that one 
would really imagine he did not thoroughly underſtand 
what he advanced there. | 

Harvey led to the diſcovery in full by a Treatiſe on the 
Valves of the Veins, in the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century, ſee ARTERIA. When he firſt publiſhed 
his Hillory of the Circulation, the novelty and the merit 
of the thing drew upon him the envy of the moſt learned 
men in Europe, who accordingly oppoſed him; but af- 
terwards, when they could not argue againſt truth and 
conviction, they itrove to rob him of the diſcovery, al- 
ledging that Hippocrates was acquainted with it ; but this 
is out of the queſtion, 
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The blood is conveyed from the leſt ventricle of the 
heart by the aorta and its branches to the moſt minute and 
the moſt remote parts of the body, and then paſling from 


the extremities of the ſmalleſt arteries into the naſcent or- 


incipient veins, through them paſſes into their larger 
branches, and ſo on into the right auricle of the heart, 
thence into the right ventricle, from whence it is forced 


(with the freſh ſupplies that it receives from the chyle in 


paſſing thro' the left ſubclavian vein) into the pulmonary 


artery, and after circulating through, and being acted. 


upon by the lungs in its paſſage through them, is returned 
by the pulmonary vein into the leſt auricle, and thence 
into the left ventricle, and ſo on the ſame round, until 
death concludes the progreſs. 

Dr. Shebbeare obſerves, in his Theory and Practice of 
Phyſic, that during the dilatation of the heart, when the 
blood enters the ventricles, the coronary arteries receive 


that fluid, contrary to all the other arteries of the body, 


and thus ſupply the body of the heart with blood ; and 
perhaps this blood is partly the cauſe of the vital heat be- 
ing attracted ſtronger into the heart by the nerves at that 
time than at any other, though there is another reaſon for 
its paſling at this time rather than at any other, viz. the 
paſſage of the blood is freer through the arteries during 
the heart's inflation than at the contraction, becauſe thoſe 
veſſels then approach nearer the direCtion of a ſtreight 
line. That the heart is not the one and ſole cauſe of cir- 


culation appears from that the arteries all perform their 


diaſtole at the ſame inſtant, in healthy people. If the 
heart's propelling the blood was the cauſe of the circulation, 
the pulſation of the artery would be an undulation, and in 
different parts it would be perceived at different times, as 
the impreſs at different diſtances of the artery from the 
heart would be in ſucceſſion. It ſhould be remembered 


that fire acts momentaneouſly in all the diſtances in which 


it hitherto hath been tried. 

That ſome other power than the velocity of the blood 
dilates the capillary arteries to give paſſage to the globules, 
ſeems evident alſo from this : Dr. Hales poured water into 
the aorta and other arteries of dogs, and though water is 
ſo much a more limpid fluid than blood, and its force and 


| velocity equal to that given to the blood by the heart, yet 
it never paſſed by the anaſtomoſes of the arteries 'and 
veins, but through the ſides of the arteries ; and this 


ſeems to prove that the arteries are totally ſtopped by the 
contraction of their fibres, after the vital fire no longer 


continues to act, and that the force of the heart hath not a 


power equal to what is required to dilate them. 

The cauſe of the great velocity of the blood's motion is 
diſtributed to the whole arterial tube, and the heart, in- 
ſtead of moving a weight equal to more than that of the 
blood, in this way, impells no more than about two 
ounces, the quantity ſuppoſed to be contained by the 
ventricle in each diaſtole. See AnIMALIs Morus in 
the preceding ſheets, Haller's Phyſiology, leCt. iv. Berdoe 
on the Nature and Circulation of the Blood, | 

The circulation of the blood in a foetus hath ſome pe- 
culiarities different from what is obſerved in adults. iſt, 
The blood does not all paſs through the lungs, it is a very 
ſmall part of it only that paſſes through them each time 
that it returns to the heart. 2dly, The blood brought by 
the two venz cavæ into the right auricle of the heart, 
paſſes chiefly into the right ventricle, but not entirely, for 
ſome portion goes immediately through the foramen ovale 
into the left auricle, and eſpecially that brought up by the 
cava inferior. Suppoſe then two thirds of the blood got 
into the right ventricle in order to paſs along the pulmo- 
nary artery, yet all the blood that flows into it in the fœ- 
tus will not circulate through the lungs, for a conſidera- 
ble part muſt neceſſarily paſs by the ductus arterioſus di- 
rely to the aorta, before it had arrived at the lungs, ſo 
that probably not above one third of the blood circulates 
through the lungs every time it is brought back to the 
heart. That blood which was thrown out directly from 
the right to the left auricle, goes thence to the left ventri- 
cle, and ſoon to the aorta, without touching at either the 
right ventricle or pulmonary artery, and conſequently not 
coming to the lungs. Alter the child is born, and alittle 
grown up, the foramen ovale becomes cloſed up in moſt 


ſubjects, though in ſome inſtances it is found to continue 
| 30 more 
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more or leſs open during the whole life of the perſon. 
CIRCULA FOR A mountebank. 


veſſel in which the contained liquor, when put over the 
fire, performs ceitain gyrations, and circulates by aſcend- 
ing and deſcending in ſuch a manner that the more volatile 
parts of the liquor raiſed by the fire not finding a paſſage, 
may always fall back again. Thus chemical circulation 1s 
only a ſpecies of digeſtion. Repeated diſtillation anſwers 
the end of circulation. See DiGEST10. 
CIRCULATUM. According to Boerhaave the cir- 
culatum of Paracelſus was a liquor prepared from ſca-ſalt. 
Paracelſus obtained from this ſalt a perpetual oil, which he 


called circulatum minus, circulatus-fal minor, ens primum | 


ſalium, oleum falis, liquor ſalis, aqua ſalis. He had alſo a 
circulatum majus, which he called alſo materia Mercurii 
falis, and ignis vivens. Different writers aſſert variouſly 
concerning theſe circulatums, and thoſe whoſe curioſity 
leads to an enquiry into the proceſs for obtaining them 


may ſee Barchuſen in his Pyroſophia- Maets, and the Col- | 


lectanea Chym. Leydenſ. and Blancard's Lexicon Reno- 
vatum. 1 
CiRCULATUS SAL MINOR. See CtRcULATUM. 
CIRCULUS. A circle. Beſides its proper ſignifica- 


tion it is applied to parts of the body, as by Hippocrates to | 


the balls of the cheeks, the orbs of the eyes, or the cavities 
which ſurround the eyes, &c. Circulus is alſo the name 
of an iron inſtrument uſed by the chemiſts for cutting off 
a neck of glaſs : the circulus is heated, then preſſed cloſe 
to the glaſs where it is to be divided, and when the glaſs 
is hot a blaſt of cold air or a few drops of water divides it 
if applied thereto : it 1s alſo called abbreviatorium. 
be circulus is reckoned among ſurgical inſtruments, 
figures of which may be ſeen in Scultetus's Armamentari- 
um Chirurgicum, tab. xxii. fig. 6, 7. xliii. hg. 5. 
CIRCULUS QUADRUPLEX. See Cixcus Qua- 
DRUPLEX. | | 
CIRCULUS ARTER:!OSUS IRIDIS. It is compoſed 
of two arteries going round the baſis of the iris. From the 
arteries of the external lamina are ſent ſeveral ramifications 
to the circumference of the iris, where they produce a vaſ- 
cular circle called circulus arterioſus. From this vaſcular 
circle paſs off many fmaller veſſels, which form themſelves 
into arches, and from theſe arches ſtill finer veſſels are 
ſent, which probably ſecrete the aqueous humour. 
CIRCUMCALUALIS. A name of the tunica con- 


junCtiva oculi. 


CIRCUMCISIO. Cireumciſion. Albucaſis deſcribes | 


ſeveral methods of performing this operation, but the beſt 


is to ſtretch the prepuce over the glans and make a ligature | 


about it, then with a razor cut off all that extends farther. 
In warm countries this operation ſeems to be convenient in 
point of cleanlineſs ; for the glandulz odoriferz lying un- 
der the prepuce corrupt and become acrid, corrode the 
glans, inflame both it and the prepuce; and thus fome- 
times health as well as neatneſs may require it. 

CIRCUMFLEXUS PALATI. It riſes rather for- 
ward, comes down the ala, and goes round its unciform 
proceſs and paſſes to the pallatum molle to depreſs it. 

CIRCUMGYRATIO. Circumgyration. A turning 
of the limb round about in its ſocket. | 

CIRCUMLITIO. In general, is any medicine ap- 
plied by way of unction, or as a litus; but in a particular 
manner it is appropriated to ophthalmic medicines, with 
which the cye-lids are anointed. ib | 

- CIRCUMOSSALIS, A name of the tunica conjune- 
tiva oculi. Le Dran calls the perioſteum thus, 

CIRCUMSFTAN TIA, Circumſtances. In medicine 
they are whatever are not eſſentially neceſſary connected 
with the principal indicant. Of this kind, in what are 
commonly called res naturales are the condition of the pa- 
tient and the part affected, the ſtrength, age, ſex, cuſ- 
tom, and way of life. In the preternaturals are the times 
of diſeaſes, paroxyſm, number and ſymptoms. In the 
non-naturals are the air and foil. Theſe regulate the con- 
duct of a phyſician. | 

CIRCUS Q ADRUPLEX. The four fold circle. 
It is a kind of bandage, called alſo plinthius laqueus. See 
Galen de Faſciis. e | 

CIRRI. The little fibres on the roots of plants are 


CIT 


thus called. Alſo the fame with cerza, which ſce. In 
Pliny they ſignify the four leſſer claws of the polypous 
CIRCULATORIUM. A circulatory glaſs. It is a | fiſh 


_  CIRSIUM. A kind of thiſtle, of which Boerhaave 
| enumerates nine ſpecies. Their leaves are covered with 
ſhort ſoft prickles. Pf! 

CIRSIUM ARVENSE. Common way-thiſtle, 

CIRSOCELE, from upeòg, a varix, and xi, a tumour, 
It is alſo called varicocele, circocele, ramix varicoſus, and 
hernia varicoſa. 

This diſorder confiſts of a varicous ſtate of the ſperma- 
tic veilels. Any large tumour in the abdomen, or exter- 
nal force preſſing the veins, or a large tumour of the 
ſcrotum ſtretching the veſſels, or impeding the return of 
the blood, mav occaſion the veins of the ſcrotum or the 
ſpermatic veins to be dilated with blood, in which caſe 
they are alſo here and there diverſified with large and un- 
equal knots, and the teſticles hang lower than in their na- 
tural ſtate. | | | 

Sometimes young men of a falacious turn, abounding 
with ſeminal matter, are ſubject to this diſorder, moſtly 
in the ſcrotum. However, when neither pain nor other 
troubleſome ſymptoms attend, no regard need be had to 
the caſe, except it be to apply to matrimony for the cure. 

As this diſorder 1s ſymptomatical, to remove the cir- 
cumſtances on which it depends will be its cure. How- 
ever, when the veins have been long diſtended, fo that 
their coats are become very weak, inciſions may be made 
lengthways into them, after which dreſſing as in a com- 

mon wound, a cicatrix will be formed, and the return 
| of the complaint prevented. Before opening the knot in 
theſe veins it will be proper to try evacuants, lying in an 
horizontal poſture, by which the courſe of the returning 
blood is facilitated, the ſcrotum and its contents ſhould be 
ſupported by a proper bandage, and ſtrengthening embro- 

NR may be applied to the part affected. See Heiſter's 

urgery. 3 
2IRSOIDES. It is an epithet in Rufus Epheſius for 
the upper part of the brain. He alſo applies this name to 
two of the four ſeminal veſſels. | | 

CIRSOS, u . A varix. 1 5 

CISSA. A depraved appetite. See MALacta. 

CISSAMPELOS. An epithet in Galen and P. Ægi- 
neta for the helxine. | 

CISSAMPELO RAMOSO DI CANDIA, i. e. Con- 
volvulus in canus foliis Piloſellz. | 

CISSANTHEMOS. A name in Dioſcorides for one 
of the two ſpecies of cyclamen. 

CISSARUS, i. e. Ciſtus. | | 

CISSINUM. The name of a plaiſter mentioned by 
P. AÆgineta. | 

CIS T, or Riſt. A meaſure of wine containing about 
four pints. | 

CIS TERNA. A ciſtern. A name of the fourth ven- 
tricle of the brain, and of the concourſe of the lacteal veſ- 
ſels in the breaſts of women who give ſuck. 

CISTHORUS, i. e. Ciſtus. | 
CISTUS, «ir9-. The ciſtus or rock-roſe. It is a ſhrub 
which grows in ſtony places: it is full of branches and 
leaves, but not tall; the leaves are round, black and 
hairy. The leaves of the male ciſtus reſemble thoſe of 
the pomegranate-tree, but thoſe of the female are white. 
See LapanumM. Boerhaave mentions ſeventeen ſpe- 
cies. | | 

CISTUS. A name of a ſpecies of chamæciſtus. 

CIS TUS HUMILIS. A name of the Parnaſſia. 
CISTUS LADANIFERA. See LADAN UM. 
CITHARUS. According to Heſychius it ſignifies the 

breaſt, the fide, and a ſpecies of fiſh. | 

CITRA INDIS LIGNUM. A fort of reddiſh ſweet- 
ſcented wood, of an aromatic taſte, growing in the Eaſt- 
Indies. Rai: Hiſt. 

CITRAGO. Baum. Alſo a name for the Moldavica 
betonicæ flore albo. | 

CITRARIA. Baum. 

CITREUM, called alſo malum citreum, malus medica, 
malus citria, citreum vulgare, mala Aſſyria. The citron 
tree. | 

It was firſt brought from Aſſyria and Media into 

Greece, and thence into the ſouthern parts of Europe, 

3 Ee where 


8 
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where it thrives and produces perfect fruit, which is 
larger and leſs ſucculent than the lemon; but in all other 
reſpects the citron and lemon trees agree. 

As to its medicinal qualities, the chief difference from 
thoſe of the lemon are, that the citron juice is leſs acid, 
the yellow rind is hotter, bitteriſn, and its flavour more 
volatile, even ſo that it riſes with reckified ipirit of wine. 
Oils obtained from the freſh peels of the more odorife- 
rous kinds, by rolling the fruit on a plane ſtuck full of 
points, are brought from Italy, and uſed as perfumes; 
theſe are more grateful, and leſs pungent, than ſuch as 
are drawn by diſtillation with water. T he oil preparea 
either of theſe ways, is ſubject to loſe its flavour, and be- 
come thick and reſinous in keeping; when diſtilled with 
rectificd ſpirit of wine, and afterwards ſeparated from the 
ſpirit by dilution with water, it retains much longer its 
odour, fluidity, and limpidneſs. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
CI TRONELLE. So the French name the liquor 
which we call Barbadoes water, Take the dry yellow 
rind of citrons h; iii. of French brandy 15 vi. infuſe cold 


ceiver luted to it. 
drawn off, add to the remainder of the pulps of citrons, 
let them macerate five or ſix days, then diſtil, and add 
what comes over to the former ſtrong ſpirit ; add to this 

mixture as much ſugar and orange flower water as is need- 
ſul to render it agreeable. _ 

CITRINATIO. Complete digeſtion ; and, according 
to Rulandus and Johnſon, it ſignifies reſurrection. 
 CITRINULA, i. c. Flammula or ſpear-wort. _ 

CITRINULUS. A ſtone between a cryſtal and a ber- 
ryl, called by Paracelſus, ſaxifragus. In Rulandus it is 
a pale cryſtal. | 

.* CITRONELLE. See CITREUM. | 

CITRONES. A term of Paracelſus's, which he no 
where explains. 

CI TRULLUS, called alfo anguria, tetranguria ; the 
water melon, or citrul. It is a kind of gourd. The 


| 


for a month, then diſtil in B. M. in a retort, with a re- 
When the ſtrongeſt of the ſpirit is 


Greeks call it 4, from 47% ., which ſigniſics any 


veſſel, or receptacle. This name was probably given, 
becauſe when the pulp was taken out, a 4 e be 
made of the ſhell for holding any liquor. The branches 
run along the ground; the fruit is large, ſometimes as 
big as a man's two fiſts, and at others as big as a man's 
head; the rind is ſmooth, of a green colour, variegated 
with ſpecks of a paler groen, though in this reſpect it 1s not 
always the fame. The pulp is grateful to the taſte, the 
ſeeds are oblong, broad, rhomboidal, and blackiſh. The 
ſeeds only are uſed in medicine ; they are one of the four 
greater cold ſeeds. 

C|iTRUM. The citron. - 

CITTA. The diſeaſe called pica. _ 

CIVETA, or Civetta. See ZIBETHUM. 


of a calf, depurated from the fat by boiling, then calcined 
to whiteneſs and levigated finely, then moiſtened with wa- 
ter, and caicined again in an earthen pot cloſed, and after 
cooling, reduced again to a ſubtil powder, which is ſprink- 


contraCting chinks. | 

CLAKIS. A name for barnacles. 

by Tournefort in his Inſt. but to 

are aſcribed. . £ 

CLARETA. Claret. See CLARETUM. 
CLARETA. The white of an egg. 

_ CLARETUM. Claret. Ey this nam 


which no medical virtues 


e is generally 
which is afterwards edulcorated with ſugar and honey. 
This ſort of liquor is allo called vinum Hippocraticum, 
, ſuſion is finiſhed, it is ſtrained through Hippocrates's 
ſleeve. It is prepared of various ingredients, according 
to the intention to be anſwered. 1 
Extemporaneous clarets are made by pouring a ſmall 


made with ſpirit of wine, which ſome keep under the name 
of tincture for claret. 


CLARIFICATIO. Clarification. It is to render any 


CLR. A chemical term for bone- flour, which is 
prepared from the bones of the fore - part of the cranium 


Ted through a ſieve upon earthen veſſels, to prevent their 


 CLANDESTINA. The name of a plant deſcribed | 


underſtood an infuſion of aromatic powders in wine, | 


and by the Germans Hippocras ; becauſe when the in- | 


quantity of ſome tinCture, according to the intention | 
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fluid more tranſparent and free from fæces. See DRrY / 
RATIO. 5 | fans | 

CLARUM. Any thing made of cryſtal. 

CLASIS. A fracture. | R Wann 

CLASMA. A fracture. From de, to break. 

CLAUDIACON. The name of a collyrium in P. R. 

meta. 1 £3) +4 

CLAUSTRUM GUTTURIS. The . paſſage to the 
throat, which lies immediately under, the root of the 
tongue and tonſils, D 0 

CLAUSTRUM VIRGINITATIS. The hymen. 

CLAUSURA. An imperforation of' any canal or ca- 
vity in the body. Thus HI 71 | | 

CLAUSURA UTERI, is a preternatural imperforg- 
tion of the uterus, | | 

CLAUSURA TUBARUM FALLOPIANARUM. A 
morbid imperforation of the Fallopian tubes, mentioned 
by Ruyſch as one cauſe of infecundity. 1 

CLAVARIA ALBA & MILITARIS, Two forts 
of funguſes, but of no medical virtue. 

CLAVATA. The name of a ſuture. 

CLAVATIO, i. e. Gomphoſis. 8. 5 

CLAVELLATI CIN ERES, alſo called alumen cati- 
num, ſoda, ſal alkali fixum, cineres Ruſſica. Pot-aſh, 
and pearl - aſh. | | | 

i he ancients called the aſhes of burnt wood, lix; the 
moderns call them cineres clavellati, from clave, or clavi, 
billets, into which the woods were cleft. The Engliſh 
name pot-aſh is from the pots in which the lixivium was 
boiled. | ao | OT LT gy 

Pot-aſhes are made in moſt countries that abound with 
the hard kinds of wood, as Scotland, Ireland, Sweden, 
Pruſſia, Poland, Hungary, Ruſha, and many parts of 
North America, from which laſt the beſt is brought to us. 
It is produced from the aſhes of vegetable ſubſtances, 
by diſſolving their ſalt in water, decanting the clear ſo- 
lution from the aſhes which ſubſide, and then evaporating 
the clear liquor to dryneſs, THOR | 

Oak, aſh, and other trees that ſhed their leaves in au- 
tumn, are proper, yea the ſmaller ſhrubs, &c. common- 
ly called underwood ; but evergreens, as the pine, cy- 
preſs, &c. yield very little ſalt. . Fearn, bean-ſtraw, and 
moſt annual plants, afford a large quantity of ſalt z dead 
trees are ſeldom good, but old hollow trees are the beſt. 

The timber may be cut down at any ſeaſon of the year, 
but ſhould be burnt as ſoon as poſlible after. Pieces of 
eight or ten feet long may be laid in piles, filling the in- 
terſtices with the chips and ſmaller wood; then the fire 
ſhould be kindled at both ends of the pile, As ſoon as 
the pile 1s burnt down, rake ſuch aſhes as lie thin on the 
 outlide, a little in towards the middle, add no freſh fuel, 
nor throw on any of the brands. The aſhes muſt lay 
without being ſtirred, till you can bear your hand in them, 


andno longer; then place them in the ſhade on a plank 
floor, there wet them, uatil they are brought near to the 
conſiſtence of mortar in the firſt mixture of lime and ſands 
or ſo as to ſtick together, and ram them in a beap, in 
which they mult continue not leſs then twenty days, but 
may continue many months. This is called wood-aſh. 
Kilns are alſo made for the more advantageous burning 
of wood into aſhes. "ps | 


Wood-aſhes, put into veſſels with falſe latticed bottoms - 
covered with clean ſtraw, are to be firmly. preſſed together, 
then cover their ſurface four gr five inches deep with ſoft 
water, and as it ſubſides, add more; place a receiver un- 
derneath to receive the ſolution, and continue adding wa- 

ter until the lye is very weak; paſs this lye through a freſh 
parcel of aſhes, until it is ſtrong enough, which is when it 
weighs eighteen carrats, or more. This lye muſt be con- 
| veyed, as it is wanted, into a pan, to be evaporated to 
dryneſs, and the produce is called pot-aſty. 34 77 
lf the lye of wood aſhes made ſtrong enohgh to bear an 
egg, is boiled briſkly, until a pellicle appears on the ſur- 
| face, then gently boiled until it thickens, then continued 
juſt blubbing until it is very hard; after which taken out 
in pieces, which muſt be cut out with a cold chiſel, and 
ſpread on the floor of a furnace, the middle door of which 
is to be kept open, and the flues ſtopped up ſo as to make 
a gentle fire at firſt, and to keep the ſalt juſt covered with 
the flame: if it is thus continued until it begins to look 


fair, 


CLA 


fair, and incline to look red, then kept red hot, and turn. 
ed now and then until it is of a pearl colour, it is called 
pearl-aſh, When this pearl - aſn is cold enough to handle, 


put that which is imperfectly calcined, with ſuch as falls 


into powder, back into a caldron with freſh lye. From 
contact with ſome inflammable matter it hath ſometimes a 

blue colour, but it ſhould be of a pearl colour. 
Pot-aſh is ſaid to be a creature of the fire. In ſome 
parts of Germany it is prepared from the ſame wood of 
which chiircoal is made. A number of tubes made of 
copper, or of iron, are ſo diſpoſed in the pile of wood in- 
tended to be burnt into charcoal, that the water, acid, and 
oil, which are obtained in ordinary diſtillations, ſhall, 
when ſeparated from the wood by fire, paſs through theſe 
tubes into buckets placed to receive them. The oil is then 
to be ſeparated from the acid liquor, which is then to be 
boiled in copper or iron veſſels, and the reſiduum dried 
and calcined. By this calcination, the acid ſalt is alkalized. 
This method, and the preparation of falt of tartar by cal- 
cining tartar, ſhews that vegetable alkali is produced by 
converſion of an acid to an alkali; but the general prac- 
tice, wherever pot-aſh is made, is to burn wood, lixiviate 
the aſhes, evaporate the lye, and calcine the produce. 
Sometimes in calcining, too much heat being admitted, 
ſome part of the pot-aſh will be fuſed, and then it appears 
of a blue colour, but this circumſtance ſhould be guarded 
againſt, 

Pearl-aſh is entirely ſoluble in water, and is, in all re- 
ſpects, the ſame as the fixed ALKALINE SALT, which ſee. 

Pot-aſh, if good, is equal to pearl-aſh in every conſi- 
deration, particularly if prepared according to Mr. Ste- 
vens's method. | : | 
: The Ruſſia pot-aſh contains a large portion of quick- 

me. 

Pot-aſh often, though carefully prepared, contains ſome 
portion of neutral ſalt, which is either a vitriolated tartar, 
or ſea ſalt, It alſo contains ſome earth. "The earth is ſe- 
parable by diſſolving the ſalt in water. The neutral ſalt 
diſſolves with difficulty, and ſo may eaſily be ſeparated by 
folution in cold water, which readily diſſolves the alka- 
line ſalt, but leaves the neutral unaffected ; or the pot- 
aſh may be left to deliquate in the air, and thus its ſepa- 
ration will be perfect, for no part of the neutral ſalt will 
be thus diſſolved. The ſea ſalt diſcovers itſelf by decripi- 
tating if laid on red hot iron; and is ſeparated by diſſolving 
one part of pot-aſh in two parts of water, for in this the 
ſea ſalt will not diſſolve. | A, 

Pot-aſh is met with of various colours; but when good, 
if it 1s expoſed to the air it firſt grows clammy, then runs 
to an olly liquid, which, when dried, leaves an impal- 
pable powder of a whitiſh colour, It hath but little ſmell, 
and is of a quick, pungent, urinous taſte ; does not crum- 
ble in ſolution, but diſſolves gradually; it ferments, but 
does not foam, with acid ; and it unites with oil, 

As a medicine, the virtue of the alkaline ſalt of pot-aſh 


are the ſame as thoſe of any other vegetable fixed alkaline. 


falt. | 
+ See Neumann's Chem Works; Dict. of Chemiſtry, 4to. 
and ſee Mr, Stevens's Plan for making pot-aſh. 

CLAVI SILIGINIS. Grains of rye that are diſeaſed, 
and grow like a horn. | | | 


CLAVICULA. In botany. See CapREoLus & CLa- | 


VICULUS. © 
- CLAVICULA. In anatomy, the clavicles. From 
elavis a little key. So the collar-bone is called from its 
likeneſs to an ancient key. 9 80 93 8 
Each clavicle reſembles the Italian letter /, they bend 
forwards near the ſternum, and backwards near the ſca- 
pula. They are more ſtraĩit in women than in men. They 
are placed almoſt horizontally, between the ſternum and 
acromion, and are connected to the ſternum by a ſort of 
arthrodia. At their extremities next the ſternum, is a 
ligament which runs acroſs to the other clavicle, and it 
is connected to the firſt rib likewiſe by a ligament, Theſe 
bones, by keeping the ſcapulæ in their proper ſituation, 
ſerve for the more free and eaſy motion of the arm. 


CLAVICULUS. In botany. It is a part from a ſtalk, 


curling, and laying hold of any adjacent body; it is al- 
ways produced at a joint, and is alſo called TENDRII, 
CLASPER, and CAPREOLUs, which ſee, They are of 


5 
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called, becauſe it climbs up trees with claſpers like thoſe 


lib. iv. and recommended for reſtraining fluxions; it con- 


ſpread on linen cloth, to be applied to the temples and 


veſſel perforated in the ſame manner. 


various textures, ſome of them emit a glue at their ter- 
minations, by which they ſtick as well as cling ; others 
have points, by which they ſtick into trees, walls, &c. 
and theſe points not only ſerve for holding faſt with, but 
alſo as roots. 

CLAVIS. In anatomy, the ſame as clavicula. In 
chemiſtry, it is any menſtruum, particularly of minerals, 
which unlocks them, as it were, and penetrates to their 
inner ſubſtance. 

CLAVUS. An inſtrument in ſurgery mentioned by 
Amatus Lufitanus, which was deſigned to be introduced 
into the ulcerated palate, for the better articulation of the 
voice. Sometimes this word ſignifies indurated rubercles 
of the womb. 

CLAVUS HYSTERICUS. A ſymptom attending 
ſome hyſteric patients, which is thus deſcribed by Syden- 
ham: „ Hyſterics ſometimes attack the external part of 
the head, between the cranium and the pericranium, oc- 
caſioning violent pain, which continues fixed in one 
place, not exceeding the breadth of one's thumb; and it 
is alſo accompanied with enormous vomiting.” See Ck- 
PHALALGIA. Such again attends a venereal caries, or 
an exoſtoſis of ſome bone of the cranium. 

CLAVUS OCULOPUM, Celſus fays, that it is a 
callous tubercle on the white of the eye, and takes its de- 
nomination from its figure. He adviſes to perforate it 
with a needle to the bottom of the root, to cut it out, and 
then dreſs with lenients. | 8 

CLEIDION. An epithet of a paſtil deſcribed by Ga- 
len and P. Ægineta. It is the name of an epithem de- 
ſcribed by Ætius. Sometimes it ſignifies the ſame as 
clavicula. ts | 

CLEIS, i. e. Clavis. | | 

CLEISAGRA, from xais, the clavicle, and aypa, a 
prey. 'The gout in the articulation of the clavicles to the 
ſternum. 

CLEITHRON, i. e. Clauſtrum. 

CLEMA. A twig or tendril of a plant, the ſame as 
ſarmentum. | 

CLEMATIS, i. e. Atragene. Alſo a name of a ſpe- 
cies of vinca pervinca. | | | 


CLEMATITIS, i. e. Climber. A fort of plant fo 


of vines. The root is perennial and fibrous. Boerhaave 
enumerates twelve ſpecies. 

CLEMATITIS, alſo called flammula ſurrecta alba, 
flammula Jovis, and upright lady's bower. 

The herb with the flower are cauſtic ; the root, ſeeds, 
bark, and all, if rubbed with the fingers, then held to the 
noſtrils, ſtrikes them like lightning with a ſtrong ſmell. 
It yields a water as hot as ſpirit of wine, but it does not 
ſeem ſafe to adminiſter it internally, | 

CLEMATITIS PEREGRINA FOLUS PYRI IN. 
CISIS. Spaniſh climber, or traveller's joy, with cut 
leaves. 

CLEMATITIS CCERULEA VEL PURPUREA 
REPENS. Clematitis peregrinis coerulea vel rubra. 
Virgin's bower, 

The reft are diſtinguiſhed by their leaves, or the co- 
lour of their flowers, or by their flowers being double. 
Ran Hiſt. | . 

CLEONIS COLLYRIUM. The name of a colly- 
rium deſcribed by Celſus. 

CLEONIS GLUTEN. It is mentioned by Oribaſius, 


ſiſts of terra ſamia, myrrh, grains of frankincenſe, of each 
equal parts; the white of egg, a ſufficient quantity : 


forehead. | 
5 CLEOPHAN TUS. An ancient phyſician, quoted by 

elfus. 1 

C EPSVYVDRA, from xf, to conceal, and d, 
water. Properly an inſtrument with which to meaſure 
time by the $ropping of water through a hole from one 
vefſel to another but it is uſed to expreſs a chymical 
It is alſo an inſtru- 
ment mentioned by Paracelſus, contrived to convey ſuſſu- 
migations to the uterus. 

CLIBANUS. A little portable oven. See Ax Tos. 
CLIDION, See CLE1D1o0N. | | 


- CLIMAC- 


CLO 


 ELIMACTERICUS ANNUS. From climatier, the 
{ound of a ladder. The climacteric year. According to 
ſome, this is every ſeventh year; but others reckon only 
thoſe years that are produced by multiplying ſeven by odd 
numbers; viz. 3, 5, 7, 9, to be climacterical. heſe 
years they ſay bring with them ſome remarkable changes 
with reſpect to health, life, or fortune. The grand cli- 
macteric is the ſixty third year ; ſome making two, add 
to this the eighty-firſt year. The other remarkable ones 
are the ſeventh, twenty-firſt, forty-ninth, and hſty-lxth. 
The credit of climacteric years depends on Pythagoras's 
introduction of the doctrine of numbers. 

CLIMAX, alfo called ſcala ſacra. A name given by 
the ancients to ſome antidotes, the ingredients in which 
gradually diminiſhed in quantity, e. g. K Chameirys 3 iii. 
centaurii 3 ii. hyperici 3 i. : 

CLIMIA. A name for the cadmia fornacum. 

CLIMIA EREPS. Rulandus explains it by cadmia 
aurnpigmentt. 

CLINICUS, from n, a bed. Clinical. It is ap- 
plied to patients who keep their beds. Hence a clinical 
phyſician is one who attends the ſick, 

CLINOIDES. The four ſmall proceſſes of the os 
ſphenoides which form the cella turcica. 

CLINO-MASTOIDEUS. So Albinus calls one por- 
tion of the ſterno-maſtoideus, which ſee. It is allo a 
name of the maſtoid-muſcle. ; 

CLINOPETES. A perſon, who on account of great 
weakneſs, or any diſorder, is obliged to lie in bed, or on 
a bed. 

CLINOPODIUM. Common marum, ſee MARUM. 


| ; 


A ſpecies of baum. Great wild baſil, ſee BASILICUM ; 


and a ſpecies of ſatureia. ET 
CLISSUS. In Paracelſus, it is a certain virtue, or 
occult viciſſitude of things, which go and return; thus the 
flowers of all vegetables grow flaccid in the evening, but 
revive, and are expanded in the morning by the virtue of 
this cliſſus. It alſo ſignifies the ſame as clyſſus. 
CLISTUS, i. e. ClyTus. | 
CLITORIDIS FLOS TERNATENSIBUS. A beau- 
- tiful flower growing in the iſland of Ternate. The in- 
habitants boil and eat it; but it hath no medical virtues 
attributed to it. | 
CLITOEIDIS MUSCULUS. The muſcles of the 
_ clitoris ariſe out of the bones of the coxendix, they paſs 
over the crura of the clitoris, and are there inſerted, and 
by their compreſſion contract them. : ; 
CLITORIs, called alſo cœſtrum veneris. It is a part 
of the external pudenda, ſituated at the angle which the 
nymphæ forms with each other. In the angle between 
the labia externa, and the upper angle, we obſerve the 
prominent extremity of the clitoris, which is covered with 
a preputium ſimilar to that of the penis. It is very vaſ- 
cular and villous, the villi are very nervous and full of 
veſſels to allow of a greater irritation in coitu. The cli- 
toris is in many reſpects analogous to the penis; its two 
crura ariſe from the iſchium, and running along the lower 
edge of the os pubis and the os iſchium, unite to form 
the corpora cavernoſa of the clitoris. It is furniſhed with 
two erector muſcles, whoſe origin and inſertion are the 
ſame as in the penis; but though the clitoris has a glans, 
there is no corpus ſpongioſum urethræ; its trunk is ſuſ- 
tained by a ſuſpenſory ligament fixed in the ſymphyſis of 
the oſſa pubis. Like the penis it has an erection, and it 
is thought to be the principal ſeat of venereal pleaſure. 
The clitoris is of different ſizes in different women; 
but in general it is ſmall, and covered with the labia. 
The preternaturally enlarged clitoris, is what conſtitutes 
an hermaphrodite. | 
When the clitoris is too large, it may be fo extirpated as 
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CLONODES. An epithet for a ſort of pulſe which is 
vehement and large, at the ſame time unequal in one and 
the ſame ſtroke. - | ' | 


CLONOS. Any tumultuary or inordinate motion. 
It is applied to epileptic and convulſive motions. 

CLOUS, i. e. Aromatic cloves. - | 

CLUNES. The buttocks. Theſe are the two poſte- 
rior and lower parts of the belly; they are ſeparated by a 
foſſa, which leads to the anus, and each buttock is termi- 
nated downwards by a large fold, which diſtinguiſhes it 
from the. reſt of the thigh. They conſiſt of ſkin, fat, and 
muſcles, principally thoſe of the glutæi. 

CLUPEA. A fiſh called a ſhad, See ALosaA. 

CLUS. & CLUS. HIST. An abbreviation of Caro- 
lus Cluſius rariorum Plantarum Hiſtoria. 

CLUS. HISP. An abbreviation of Carolus Cluſius ra- 
riorum aliquot ſtirpium per Hiſpanias obſervatorum Hiſ- 
toria. 

CLUS, CUR. POST. An abbreviation of Carolus 
Cluſii Curz Poſteriores. 

CLUTIA. It is a roſe ſhaped flower, conſiſting of 
five leaves. Boerhaave mentions but one ſpecies, which 
is the ſhrubby Athiopian clutia, with a purſlane leaf, and 
a greeniſh white flower. 

CLYDON. A fluctuation and flatulency in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines. 

CLYMA. The feces of ſilver and gold. 
CLYMENOsS DIOSCORIDIS. A ſpecies of ſcorpi- 
oides. 

CLIYM ENUM. A ſpecies of vetch. See ER VU. 

CLY MENUM DIOSCORIDIS. Chichling, or ever- 
laſting-peas. A ſpecies of cataputia minor. 


 CLYMENUM ITALORUM, i. e. Androſæmum. 


CLYPEALIS CARTILAGO. 
lage. 
CLYPEUS. It is ſuppoſed to be an inſtrument uſed 


in the ancient baths, to increaſe or diminiſh their heat, 
by admitting or excluding air. 


The thyroide carti- 


: CLYSSIFORMIS DISTILLATIO. A diſtillation 


of ſuch ſubſtances as are ſubject to take fire, and fulmi- 
nate by a tubulated retort. | | 

CLYSSUS. Among the ancient chymiſts, this word 
imported an extract prepared of various ſubſtances mixed 
together. Among the moderns, it ſignifies a mixture, 
containing the various produCtions of one ſubſtance united 
with each other: e.g. when the diſtilled water, the ſpirit, 
the oil, the tincture, and the ſalt of wormwood are fo 
blended, that the mixture is poſſeſſed of all the united 
virtues cf the ſimple, from which theſe preparations are 
obtained. Clyſſuſes were formerly prepared from the va- 
pours of different matters joined with mire, ſeveral in- 
ſtances of which may be ſeen in the Dictionary of Che- 
miſtry; and as their virtues merit not the trouble of pre- 
paring them, the curious are referred thereto. 

CLYSSUS ANTIMONIL It is obtained by deflagra- 
ting a mixture of antimony, nitre, and ſulphur, in a red 
hot retort, fixed to a receiver in which is ſome water. 
But as it is no other than a weak ſpirit of ſulphur, it is 
not worth the labour of preparing. See Dict. of Chemiſtry, 
and Neumann's Chemical Works. en 

CLYSSUS MINERALIS, i. e. Clyſſus antimonii, 

CLYSTER. A glyſter. From Xe, to waſh or 
cleanſe. See ENEMA. 


 CNAPHOS, i.e. Hippophæs; alſo carduus fullonum, 
and a fuller's ſhop. 


CNECUS, i. e. Carthamus ; alſo the ſeeds of the car- 


thamus. 


CNEMIU. Galen expounds it of ſomething belong- 
ing to the tibia. 

 CNEMODACTYLEUS, i. e. Muſculus extenſor di- 
gitorum pedis communis. 


to remove the unneceſſary part; but this requires o_ 
care, for a farther extirpation ſubjects the patient to an in- | 
voluntary diſcharge of urine. 

CLOACA, A jakes. In comparative anatomy, it 
imports the canal in birds, through which the egg deſcends 
from the ovary in its exit. In this it is remarkable, that 
the part which is next the ovary is jagged like the morſus 
diaboli, and fiuQtuates in the abdomen without any at- 
tachment to the ovary, hence anatomiſts have been puzzled 
to comprehend by what means the egg falls into it. 


CNEORON. It is the ſame as the gneſtron, or thy- 


melæa. | 

CNEORON ALBUM. Rock-roſe. It is a ſpecies 
of convolvulus major rectus creticus argentæus, but not 
with a ſcandent ſtalk. It grows in Crete, and flowers in 
June. It is of no remarkable virtue. 


CNEORON NIGRUM. It is the thymelza Alpina 


linifolia humilior flore purpureo odoratiſſima. 


21. 


CNESIS, xvjo;, the ſame as cneſmos, from xvau, to 
3 P ſcratch. 
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ſcratch. That eager, hurrying, ſcratching obſerved in 
brutes ; but is more generally meant of the itching itſelf. 

-CNESMOS, i. e. Cnefis. | | MM” 

CNESTRON. It is a ſpecies of thymelæa; a raſp, 
which is alſo called cneſter, and particularly a raſp for 
ſcraping cheeſe. | 

CNESTRUM. A ſpecies of thymelæa. | 

CNICELAON, from xi , cnicus, and ki, oil 
Oil made of the ſeeds of cnicus. The virtues are the 
fame as of the ol. ricin. only weaker. 

CNICION. A name for the trifolium. 

CNICUS., A name for the CarRTrHamvUs, which ſee. 
Modern botaniſts exclude the carthamus from the ſpecies 
of cnicus, and they give the fſojlowing as the characters 


of the cnicus, viz. the heads are ſurrounded with a crown, 


formed of a con: plication of a multitude of leaves. Boer- 
haave ſpeaks of nine ſpecies, among which are the carduus 

enedictus, the Tangier perennial blue diſtaff-thiſtle, the 
cnicusHiſpanicus arboreſcens fœtidiſſimus, ſtinkingSpaniſh 
tree diflaff thiſtle, carduus pinea, or true chamæleon, or 
changeable thiſtle without a ſtalk, the pine thiſtle. The 
people in Apulia gather the gum of this carduus pinea, 
and name it cera di cardo. Raii Fife. | 


The cnicus uſed as a purge by Hippocrates is ſuppoſed 


to be the carthamus. 

CN{CUS. See ATTRACTYLIS. 

CNICUS ALBIS MACULIs NOTAT IS. Small 
Spaniſh milk thiſtle. 3 

CNICUS SYLVESTRIS, i. e. Carduus Benedictus. 

CNIDE. A name in Dioſcorides for the nettle. 

CNIDELA ON. Oil made of the grana cnidia. 

CNIDIA COCCIS. See THYMELAEA, 

CNIDIA GRANA. Cnitdian berries. Some fay theſe 
are the fruit of the thymelza, others of the mezereon, 0- 
thers of the cneoron. Ray ſays the berries of the thyme- 
Ia are not the grana cnidia, but the ſeeds contained in 
the berry | 

CNIDOSIS. An itching and ſtimulating ſenſation, 
ſuch as is excited by the cnide, or nettle. Celſus renders 
It pruriginem. 5 f 

CNIPES. Small worms that infeſt vines. 

CNIPOTES. Itching. Some take it to ſignify a dry 
ophthalmy. | 

CNISMOS, i. e. Cneſmos. 

CNISSOREGMIA, from urig, a nidorous ſmell, 
and fevyn, an eructation. A nidorous eructation. 

CNYMA, from x», to ſcrape, or grate. In Hippocrates 
it ſignifies a razure, punction, or vellication ; and alſo the 
fame as cneſmos. | 

COA. A plant fo named by father Plumier in honour 
of Hippocrates. It is an ever-green of the ſcandent kind, 
with a globular bell-ſhaped flower, conliſting of one leaf. 
It is found in America, particularly about Campeachy. 
The ſeeds have been brought to England, and plants 


* 


raiſed from them; but they are not remarked for any me- 


dical virtue. Miller's Dit. 

COAACHIRA IN DORUM, i. e. Indicum. 

COACUS. An epithet of a treatiſe of Hippocrates's, 
called Coacæ Prænotiones, from Coos, his birth-place. 

COAGULAN | IA. In general ſuch things as coa- 
gulate fluids ; but in medicine it ſignihes more particular- 
ly ſuch remedies or poiſons as coagulate the blood and 
juice flowing from it. | 

COAGULATIO, Coagulations, is when a fluid, or 
fome part of it, 1s rendered more or lefs ſolid. This is 
varioully effected, and from the different methods, as well 
as means, the appellations vary. | 

Heat and cold are the two principal natural agents for 
coagulating fluids. When heat is uſed by art, its effect is 
called coagulatio per ſegregationem, or ſeperationem. 
When cold is thus made uſe of, its effect is called coagu- 
latio per comprehenſionem, which is when no part of the 
fluid is loſt, and all its parts are brought into a ſolid 
ſtate. 

Different means coagulate different matters: thus heat 
coagulates ſalts by diffipating their moiſture ; cold coagu 
lates water by freezing it; water coagulates camphor if it 
is diſſolved in ſpirit of wine; ſpirit of wine, if pure, coa- 
gulates the white of egg and other matters; and motion 
coagulates milk into butter, 2 


4 
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The coagulatio-continui is produced either by impaſta- 
tion, that is, when powders, &c. are mixed with the 
fluid; or by condenſation, that is, when coldneſs is ap- 
plied to water ſo as to congeal it. ö 1. 
The coagulatio-partis, is when one ſubſtance fo ad- 


| heres to another, as to form a more ſolid body; for ex- 


ample, dry things with moiſt, oil with water, &c. | 
he coagulatio-totius is preternatural when heterogene 
matter is united ; and natural, when homogene fluids are 
coagulated by way of generation. | 
| COAGULUM. Curdled concretions, formed by the 
mixture of two liquors, are thus called, ſuch as the curd 
for cheeſe, ſeparated ſrom the ſerous part of milk, by means 
of rennet infuſed in warm water, &c. 

COAGULUM. Rennet, or runnet. It is the con- 
creted milk found in the ſtomachs of ſucking quadrupeds, 
which as yet have received no other nouriſhment than 
their mother's milk. In ruminating animals which have 
ſeveral ſtomachs, it is generally found in the laſt, though 
ſometimes in the next to it. 

If rennet is dried in the ſun, and then cloſe kept, it 
may be preſerved in perfection for years. 

Not only the rennet itſelf, but alſo the ſtomach in 
which it is found, curdles milk, without any previous 
preparation. But the common method is, to take the in- 
ner membrane of a calf's ſtomach, to clean it well, to 
ſalt, and hang it up in brown paper: when this is uſed, 
the ſalt is waſhed off, then it is macerated in a little water 
during the nighr, and, in the morning, the infuſion is 
poured into the milk to curdle it. | 

The medicinal qualities of rennet are its acrim.ony, its 


reſolvent power, and its uſefulneſs in ſurfeits from food of 


difficult digeſtion. | 
COAGULUM ALUMINOSUM. See ALUmMEN. 
COALESCENTIA, Coaleſcence. "The union, or 
growing together of two bodies, which before were ſepa- 
rate. FIG | | 
COALTERNZ FEBRES. Fevers mentioned by 
Bellini, which are moſt probably imaginary. He de- 
ſcribes them as two fevers affeCting the tame patient, and 


the paroxyſm of one approaching as that of the other ſub- 
ſides. | h | 


COAPOIBA, i. e. Caopoiba. 

COARCTA FIO. Coarctation. A rendering the 
canals more narrow, or contraction of the diameters of 
the veſſels. A coarctation of the pulſe is its diminution. 

COARTICULATIO. See ABARTICULATIO, or 
SYNARTHROSIS, 1 

COATLIS, i. e. Ben. | | 
: a The infuſion of coffee, as it is uſually 

rank. 3 
COAXOCHITL. The American name for the tage- 
tes Indicus minimis flore ſericæ hirſutie obſito. | 

COBALTUM, called alſo cadmia metallica, and co- 
balt. It is a ponderous hard foſſil, or metallic and earthy 
mineral, or a kind of marcaſite. It hath been found in 
ſome parts of Aſia, is now chiefly dug up in Saxony, and 
is alſo found in ſome parts of England. The beft way of 
diſtinguiſhing it from other mineral matters, is to turn it 
into glaſs, or to melt it therewith, for it gives thereto a 
ſapphire blue colour. | 

Cobalt is the foundation of zaffer or ſmalt, and from it 
the greateſt quantity of arſenic is obtained that is uſed all 
over Europe. | 

be cobalt when dug up, is mixed with various other 
ſubſtances ; it is then broken into ſmall pieces, and cal- 
cined in a reverberating furnace, ſo formed, as that the 
flame of the fire may paſs over the calcining matter, and 
keep it ignited ; the flame in paſſing over the cobalt, car- 
ries off a copious fume, which is conveyed from the top 
of the furnace, into a large winding wooden chimney, 
which is ſome ſcores of yards long, to the inſide of which 
the fumes adhering in the form of a white ſoot, is at proper 
intervals ſweeped down, and when melted is the white 
arſenic. N 

After the arſenic is thus ſeparated, the cobalt is cal - 
cined two or three times; and then being finely ground 
with two or three times its weight of powdered flint, with 


| which being melted, zaffer is produced. The zaffer be- 


ing 
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ing powJered and waſhed, the whitiſh'part that ſeparates 


from it thereby, is called eſchel, and the blue powder is 


named blanc tarbe. 


If two parts of calcined cobalt, one part of pot-aſh, and 
three parts of common ſand, are melted together, a vitre- 
ous opake bluiſh maſs is formed, which when ground to 


powder, is called ſmaltum, ſmalt, or encauſtum cceru- 
leum, or powder blue. 

Biſmuth, ſmall portions of ſilver, and other matters, are 
found in different parcels of cobalt. 

On the outſide of the mines where cobalt is found, there 
is a mineral of the colour of ſtreaked roſes called the flower 
of cobalt. c a 

The chief uſe of this mineral is for obtaining arſenic, 
and the reguline part, which is the blue made uſe for co- 
louring glaſs, china, and other ſuch like manufactories. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. 4to. and Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works. | | | 

COBASTOLI. Aſhes. | 

COBBAN. A ſmall tree like the peach tree. It 
grows in Sumatra: the fruit quenches thirſt, and the ker- 
nel affords an oil by expreſſion which is externally uſed 

inſt pains. Rau Hit. | 
COL Ts. A "na fiſh of the gudgeon kind. 


COBRA DE CAPELLO. A venomous ſerpent which | 


is alſo called ſerpens Indicus coronatus, vipera Indica vit- 
tata geſliculatia, vipera pileata. The Indian ſerpent. 
The part in uſe is a ſtone taken out of its head, called pedro 
del cobra, and by miſtake piedra di cobra: it is of an oval 
figure, plain on the outhde, and gibbous on the other, of 
a brown colour, ſhining, with pores interſperſed, It 1s 
ſaid to be an antidote to the poiton of venomous animals; 
but neither this quality nor the truth of its being a natu- 
ral production are aſcertained. | 

COGRELLa. So the Portugueſe call the morbus ſa- 
Cer. X 

COCAOTE, i. e. Corvinus lapis. 

COCAZOCHTL. A ſpecies of French marigold, al- 
ſo the Mexican name for a {pecies of tagetes, 

COCCA BAPTICA. Kermes berrics. 

COCCA CNIDIA, or Gnidia. vec CxIDIA. 


COCCALOS. A name of the cnidia, and of the nux 


inea. 
i COCCARIUM. The name of a very ſmall pill men- 
tioned by Otibaſius in his Synop. lib. 3. 

COCCEIRA INDICA, The cocoa nut tree. See 
PALMA, 

COCCI CNIDII. The berries of the mezereon tree. 

COCCI ORIEN TALES. Indian berry. 

'COCCI RADICUM. Kermes berries. 

COCCLE MINORES PIL. i. e. Pil. ex colocynth. 
cum aloe. | | 

COCCINILLA, alſo called coccinella, grana, ſcara- 
beolus hæmiſphericus cochineelifer, cochenille, . cochi- 
nille, coccus Indicus tinctorius, and cochineal. 

It is an inſect, but as brought to us, appears in little 
grains that are wrinkled, of an irregular figure, convex 
on one ſide and flat or hollowed on the other, externally 
| they are of a dark red colour, generally ſprinkled with a 
whitiſh clammy powder, internally of a deep bright red. 
It is brought from Mexico and New-Spain. It is found 
adhering to the leaves and branches of the opuntia, called 
nopal in New-Spain, or the American prickly pear- tree, 
or Indian fig. The natives carefully collect, preſerve, 
and cure them. The male inſects have wings, and are 
about the ſize of a flea; the females have no wings, and 
are larger : when full of young they ſwell fo as to reſem- 
ble berries, in which ſtate they are ſwept off from the 
leaves and branches of the opuntia with a pencil : if left 
until the young ones creep out, the-parent dies, and its 
body becomes an empty buſk. It is the female ſort that 
we uſe. Es, 

The greateſt conſumption' of this article is amongſt the 
ſcarlet dyers, and for making carmine. By different ma- 


nagement it affords all the ſhades of red, from the loweſt to 
the higheſt. 1 


Carmine is a fecula or powder that ſettles at the bottom 
of the water wherein cochineal-hath-been mixed; with this 
the drapers rub ſcarlet cloth where it miſſes to take the 


— 
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bow ſcarlet into a flame colour. 


cochineal a ſcarlet dye. 
Cochineal affords alſo the fineſt lake. 


&c. 


extract. 


aſcertained. 


4 
Neumann obſerves that the watery infuſion contains 
a large portion of mucilage, and Cartheuſer ſays that the 


the weight of the cochineal. An ounce of cochineal di- 
ſtilled in an open fire gave out two ſcruples and three 
grains of phlegm, four ſcruples of an urinous ſpirit, fif- 
teen drops of an oily ſpirit, twenty two grains of volatile 
ſalt, and five ſcruples two grains of an empyreumatic oil: 
the caput mortuum weighed two drams two ſcruples, and 
yielded five grains of a fixed lixivial ſalt. 
Chem. Works, Dict. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

COCCOBALSAMON, The fruit of the tr 


ue balſam 
tree. | 


nate. 


COCCONILEA. A name for the coccygria, 
COCCOS. The cocoa. See PALMA. 


out any addition, it ſignifies the grana cnidia : but coccus 


implies any berry or grain. 


COCCULL INDI AROMATICI. Jamaica pepper. 
COCCULUS INDUS, called alio cocculz oſſicinarum, 


cocci Orientales. Indian berry. It is a brown fruit, of 


the ſize of a very large pea ; it is rough, brittle, an! when 
perfect hath a white kernel. It is brought from Malabar 


and the Eaſt- Indies, where it grows in cluſters on a large 


tree called natſiatam. It is poiſonous ; it brings on a nau- 
ſea, fainting, and convulſions if ſwallowed. Ihe noxious 
quality refides in the kernel, and it operates both as an 
emetic and purgative. It is only uſed externally, and that 
very rarely: made into ointment, or infuſed in water, it 
deliroys lice more powerfully than the ſtaves-acre. Mixt 
with paſte it ſtupihes fiſhes ſo that they will lie on the wa- 
ter and not attempt to eſcape from the hand that takes 
them. Condronchins writ a treatiſe on theſe berries : 
Wepfer takes notice of ſeveral experiments made with 
them in his De Cicuta Aquatica. See alſo Raii Hiſt. 
and Neumann's Chem. Works, 

COCCUM, i. e. Cnidia grana. 

COCCUM BAPHICUM, infectorium, tinctorium, 
chermeſinum vel ſcarletinum, i. e. Chermes. 
COCCUS AMER CANUS. Cochineal, 
COCCUS INDICUS TINCTORIUS. Cochineal. 
COCCUS DE MALDIVIA, called alſo nux Indica, 
palma coccifera, tavaccare, nux medica, palma Maldivi- 
ca. vel Naldivenſis, and the Maldiva nut. It hath a black 
rind, more ſhining than the common cocoa or Indian nut, 
and its ſhape more oval; the pulp when dried is ex- 


.| tremely hard, white, porous and full of clefts on its (u- 


perficies, and of an unpleafant taſte. I hey are found in 
the earth and on the ſea-ſhote about the Maldivas ; but 
the leaves or branches of the trees which produced them 
were never known. Drinking cups are made of the 
ſhells. Ran Hift. | | 

COCCUS POLONICUS. It is ſaid to be found of 
different ſizes, from a poppy ſeed to a pepper-corn, and 
in greater or leſſer numbers adhering to one plant. Brey- 
nius deſcribes it as being round, ſmooth, and of a pur- 
ple violet colour; has a thin ſkin, incloſing a blood- red 
juice; one half or more of it is covered with a rough 
dark-brown cruſt, by which it adheres to the roots. It is 
gathered in ſummer, and dried in earthen platters. One 
of theſe expoſed. to the ſun, by the latter end of July pro- 
duces a {mall worm, which worm, after a few days, pro- 


duces from 50 or 1CO or more eggs ; theſe in a month 
| alter 


= 


Aq- regia, impregnated with pewter, improves the 


Aq. fortis, impregnated with pewter, produces from 


Rags dyed in the dregs of the ſcarlet dye made from 
cochineal is called turnſole, which is uſed to colour wines, 


Cochineal gives a fine durable red to proof and reCti- 
fed ſpirit, anda deep durable crimſon to water, and none 
of them loſe any of their colour by inſpiſlating them to an 


This inſect hath been commended as diuretic, diapho- 
retic, and corroborant ; but theſe qualities are not duly 


mucilaginous bitteriſh watery extract amounts to 3-4ths of 


See Neumann's. 


COCCONES. The grains or acini of the pomegra- 


COTCOS, or Coccum. In Hippocrates, when with— 
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cynth. cum aloe. See CoLOCYNTH. 
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after are hatched, and the young ones fixing to the roots 
of the plant and it» loweſt branches live by ſucking its 
juice. Thele berries are uſed as a colour in dying, for 
they abound with a purple juice. As a medicine their 
virtues are the ſame with the chermes, and they are 
a good ſuccedaneum thereto. See Neumann's Chem, 
Works, and Raii Hiſt- Plant. 

COCCUS RADICUM 'TINCTORIUS, 1. e. Coccus 
Polonicus. | 

COTCYGAUS [Musc.} It riſes from the ſpine of the 
iſebhium, and is inſerted into the tide of the os coccygis: 
this muſcle and its fellow form a fling to bring that bone 
upwards and inwards. It is nothing elſe but a continu- 
ation of the poſterior part of the levator ani. It is Winſ- 
low's coccigzus poſterior. 

COCCYGAEUS ANTERIOR. This muſcle is fixed 
in the anterior portion of the ſmall tranſverſe ligament, at 
the upper part of the foramen ovale of the os innomina- 


tum, from thence it runs between the great tranſverſe li- 
gament of the pelvis and the muſculus obturator internus, | 


and is inſerted in the lower part of the os coccygis. 

COCCYGAUs POSTERIOR. This muſcle is fixed 
to the inner concave edge of the two firſt vertebræ of the 
os ſacrum, to the inner and lower edge of the ligamentum- 
ſacro-ſciaticum, and to the ſpine of the os iſchium, and 
is inſerted in the inſide of the 0s coccygis, above the coc- 
cygæus anterior. 


COCCYGIsS [Os]. It is ſituated at the extremity of 


the os ſacrum, and is in ſome meaſure an appendix there 


of ; it is bent forward towards the pelvis, the fore ſide 1s 
flat, the back part rather convex ; it is made up of four 


or five pieces like falſe vertebræ, joined together by car- 


tilages, more or leſs pliable, ſometimes all the pieces are 


cemented together. The firſt piece is the largeſt, it hath | 


two ſhoulders, betwixt which and the os facrum is a 
notch, through which a pair of nerves paſs. The other 


Pieces are irregular ſquares, diminiſhing in ſquares as 


they deſcend. 

Daventer and ſome other writers ſay that difficult la- 
bours are often cauſed by theſe bones being anchyloſed ; 
but experience manifeſts that theſe gentlemen were impa- 
tient, and waited not long enough ſor nature to do her 
own bulineſs : it is generally found that when the head is 
confined in the pelvis, and advances but ſlowly, or not at 
all, that by waiting and leaving the work to nature, the 
head is moulded into the ſhape of the pelvis, and comes 
along very well. | 1 

COCC YS. The cocoa. See PALMA. 

COCCYX [Os]. See Coccvdis Os. 

COC HENILLA. Cochineal. 

COCHENILLE. Cochineal. 

COCHIA. A name formerly of ſome oſſicinal pills: 
the etymology of this word is obſcure. I here were two 
compoſitions bearing this name ; the pil. coch. majores, 
which was taken from Rhaſes, and the pil. coch. minores 
which was taken from Galen: the ſirſt is now totally ex- 
cluded from practice, the ſecond is now called pil. colo- 


COCHINILLA. Cochineal. 
COCHINILLIFERA. Cochineal plant. 
COCHITSAPOTL. See ZarorE. 
COCHLEA. The firſt mention made of this part of 
the ear is by Plutarch, who fays that Empedocles, a ſcho- 
Jar of Pythagoras, was acquainted with it and its uſe, for 
he ſaid that ſounds were formed there. It is a winding 
cavity, which turns round a nucleus in a {piral manner. 
It is larger where it begins, and becomes ſmaller like a 
horn, the ſecond turn almoſt within the firſt, and the 
third within the ſecond, making about two turns and a 
half. It is divided into a ſuperior and inferior cavity, by a 
partition in the middle, perpendicular to the axis of the 
{pindle of the cochlea : that part of the partition next the 
axis is bony, which terminates in an edge, where it is 
membranous ;, it grows narrower towards the apex. The 
ſcala, which is next the baſis, opens into the tympanum by 
the feneſtra rotunda, that towards the apex into the veſti- 
bulum by the feneſtra ovalis. | 
That the cochlea is a part of the organ of hearing may 
be concluded from its ſpiral lamina, which are hard, dry, 
ſlender, and eaſily broken; all which conditions are te- 


* 
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when the large branch of the portio mollis of the ſeventh 


pair of nerves arrives at the baſis of the cochlea, it is di- 


vided into a great number of ſmaller branches, which 
paſſing through all the ſmall meatuſes with which the ſpin- 
dle is perforated, are diſtributed to the various windings 
and meanders of this ſpiral lamina, where they loſe them- 
felves. This lamina is not only calculated for receiving 
the vibratory motions of the air, but its ſtructure ought 
alſo to be looked upon as a convincing proof that it is quali- 


broader at the beginning of its firſt circumvolution than at 
the extremity of its laſt, and ſince the breadth of its other 
parts are in like manner proportionably diminiſhed, we 
may venture to afhrm that its broadeſt parts are only fit 
for the reception of ſlow and languid vibrations, which are 


productive of grave tones, ſince they may be put into a 


commotion without the other parts undergoing any change, 
and vice verſa, that when its narrower parts are ſtruck 
their vibrations are briſk and lively, and conſequently pro- 
duce acute tones. Therefore, according to the various 
commotions of the ſpiral lamina, the nerves diſtribute 
through its ſubſtance receive the various impreſſions of 
the air which exhibit and repreſent various tones or mo- 
dulations of ſound. See Soup. 85 | 
- COCHLEA CALATA. See ANDROSACE. 
COCHLAZ, from xoxaw, to wind or wreathe. Snails, 
The ſnail is an animal lodged in a ſhort thick turbinated 
ſhell, whoſe aperture is cloſed in the winter with a kind 


of cement. "The land ſnails are called operculares: that 


ſort which adheres to briars and tendrils of vines, &c. 
are ſometimes called ſeſilon and pomaticæ. — 

Before the time of Serenus Samonicus, who flouriſhed 
in the third century after Chriſt, ſhell ſnails were not re- 
commended in phthiſical caſes. But indeed, abſtracted 
from the ſhell, ſnails without ſhells do not differ from 
thoſe that have them: it is the different ſhells that form 


the different ſpecies. 


Snails abound vith a viſcid ſlimy juice, which they rea- 
dily give out by boiling to milk or water, ſo as to render 
them thick and glutinous. They are very nutritious: and 
demulcent. | | 1 

In Holland the ſea ſnail, called the periwinkle, is eaten; 
in France the land ſnail called the vine ſhell ſnail is eaten; 
but the ſmall white ſhell ſnail is the moſt valued. 
. Naturaliſts deſcribe a great variety, but the following 
only have medical virtues attributed to them, though the 
large aſh-coloured ſnail is faid to be that which is in- 


ed, ſpotted, or ſtriped fort, more common in gardens, is 
taken indiſcriminately, and.their qualities do not appear 
to differ. | 

Earth-worms, or any other jelly, are as good as ſnails, 
if not better. 

If ſalt is put upon the ſnail it ſoon dies, but it firſt con- 
tracts itſelf ſo as to force out all its mucous, 

Cochlea terreſtris, alſo called limax, cochl. vulgaris, 
cochlea teſtacea. 

Cochlea nuda. 

Cochlea olearia, ſo called becauſe its ſhell makes a good 
oil crewet. „ | | 

Cochlea Cælata, antonomaſtica dicta. This is a good 
ſnell- ſnail, found in the Mediterranean. Its operculum 


the ſhops. 
Cochlea minor ex luteo & nigro variegata. The Paris 
garden-ſnail, | 
Cochlea aquatica. The water-ſnail or periwinkle. 
Cochlea purpurifera. The purple-fiſh or murex. 


ſea. 
Cochlea margaritifera. See ConcHa MaRGARITIFE 
RA. | 

COCHLEARTA, cochlear, cochleare, and cochleari- 
um. A ſpoon. Perhaps fo called from reſembling a 
ſhell. The antients had two kinds of cochlearia; the 
greater, which contained a dram, and the leſſer, which 
contained a ſcruple. Various indeed are the accounts of 


| the antient cochlearia; but in the preſent London and 
| 4 Ein- 


quired in bodies ſuſceptible of tremulous motions. Again, . 


fied and diſpoſed for accommodating itſelf to the different 
characters and degrees of theſe motions ; for ſince it is 


tended for medicinal uſe ; but the ſmaller, dark colour- 


or cover 1s, according to ſome, the umbilicus marinus of 


Cochlea ſarmatica. A large ſnail found in the Baltic 
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Edinburgh Diſpenſatories a cochleare is, of ſyrup, half an 


ounce in weight, and of diſtilled waters three drams in 
weight. | 

COCKLEARIA. Scurvy-graſs. It is a low plant, 
with thick juicy leaves, ſomewhat hollowed, fo as to re- 
ſemble a ſpoon, whence its name cochlearia, thoſe from 
the root ſtanding on long pedicles, thoſe on the ſtalk 
joined cloſe to it without pedicies; producing toward the 
upper parts of the ſtalks ſmall white tetrapetalous flowers, 
followed by roundiſh ſeed-veflels. It is annual, grows 
wild in ſeveral parts of England, particularly about the 
ſea · coaſts and ſalt marſhes, and flowers in May or ſooner. 
In Greenland and ſome other northern parts it is mild and 
totally deſtitute of pungency, and yet as effectual as that 
which grows with us, when eaten for the ſame purpoſes 
as ours is. 1 

COCHLEARIA BAT AVA, called alſo cochl. horten- 
ſis, vel rotundifolia; round leaved, Dutch, or garden 
ſcurvy-graſs The radical leaves are unevenly roundiſh, 
and thoſe on the ſtalks are oblong. It is cultivatcd in gar- 
dens. It does not change its qualities with the ſoil. 

COCHLEARIA BRI TANNICA, called allo cochl. 
marina, cochl. folio ſinuato. Engliſh ſcurvy graſs, or 
ſea ſcurvy-graſs. All its leaves are alike, oblong, point- 
ed, deeply and irregularly indented and ſinuated. 

The freſh leaves of both forts have a diſagreeable ſmel], 
and a penetrating acrid taſte : the firſt ſort is by much the 
ſtrongeſt. The leaves are the ſtrongeſt part of the plant: 
they are antiſeptic, attenuant, and aperient: they pro- 
mote urine, but neither heat nor irritate ſo much as their 
pungency would cauſe one to ſuſpect. In the ſcurvy, 


palſy, rheumatic and wandering pains, they are uſed with | 


IE" 4 


advantage. | 

A ſmall quantity of nutmeg covers their diſagreeable fla- 
vour. | 
Their active parts are whol'y in the expreſſed juice. 
Water or ſpirit alike extracts their whole virtue, The 
pungent part exhales in drying, and in evaporating the li- 
9::075 which poſſeſs it. 

ihe beſt preparation, as well as the belt method of 
preſerving the herb with all its virtues, is by beating it up 
with ſugar into a conſerve, and keeping it in a cloſe veſſel. 

'Fhe principle virtue reſides in an eſſential oil, ſeparable 
in {mall quantities by diſtillation in water; this oil ſinks 
in water, yet it is very volatile, ſubtil and penetrating. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine carries the oil with it in diſtillation 
2s eaſily as water does. A pint of ſpirit will take with 
it all the oil from two pounds weight of the leaves. 


Spiritus Cichlearie. Spirit of Scurvy Graſs, 


Take ten pounds of the leaves of freſh ſcurvy graſs, of 


rectified ſpirit of wine five pints: macerate the herb twelve 


hours, and with a water bath draw off five pints. This 
is called ſimple ſpirit, in contradiſtinction to what 
is called golden. The doſe is from twenty to an hundred 
drops. Horſe-radiſh may be mixed or wholly ſubſtituted 
without any ſenſible difference in any point of view. 


Spiritus Cochelarie Aureus. Golden Spirit of Scurvy-Graſs. 


To a pint of the ſimple ſpirit of ſcurvy graſs add an 
ounce of gamboge. 'The doſe is from twenty to ſixty 
drops. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

COCHLEARIA ALTISSIMO FOLIO. A ſpecies of 
lepidium. 

COCHLEARTS, 1. e. Aqua ductus. 

COCHLEATA. See MEDICA. 

COCHLIA, Cochlias. See CocyHLEeA. 

COCHLIAXON. A name for a part in a machine de- 
ſcribed by Oribaſius. | 

COCHLIDIUM. The ſame with *. A ſmall 
ſhell ſnail, whoſe ſhell Breynius ſays is of a conical fi- 
gure, and regularly ſpiral form. This author, in his 

ifſertatio Phyſica de Polytholamiis, enumerates various 
ſpecies of the cochlidium. 8 

COCHLIT A. It is alſo called cochlea foſſilis or lapi- 
dea. It is a ſtone of the ſhape and figure of a certain ſhell 
ſnail. It is ſaid to be lithontriptic. 


: 
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of the iſchium, near the ſeat or breech ; whence, ſays he, 
all the adjacent parts about the {eat are called by the ſame 
name. Hippocrates often mentions theſe parts. Heſy- 
chius fays that cochone is the part of the ſpine which is 
adjacent to the os facrum and breech, and tells us that 
ſome call the parts on both ſides the os facrum by this 
name, and adds that the iſchia are thus called; 

COCILIO. A weight of eleven ounces. 

COCO. See PALmMa. | 

COCOLATA. Chocolate. 

COCOMICA SIGNA, A termed uſed by Paracelſus, 
but his meaning is unknown. ; 


COCOS, i e. Palma Indica coccigera anguloſa. 
COC 110. Bolling. The effect of boiling differs 


from that of infuſion in ſome material particulars. © In the 


heat of boiling water che eſſential oils of vegetables, in 
which their virtue generally reſides, are difhpated ; and 
when the medicine to be obtained is to conſiſt of the more 
volatile parts of the ingredients, infuſion is obviouſly pre- 
ferable to decoction. 

In decoctions thoſe ingredients ſhould be boiled firſt 
from which their virtues are moſt difficultly extracted; 
and thoſe which more readily give them out may be re- 
ſerved until the latter end of the boiling ; ſuch vola- 
tile ones as hardly bear the heat of boiling water may be 
added when the decoction 1s removed from the fire, they 
may ſtand cloſely covered until the liquor is cool enough 
to be ſtrained off. | 

Agglutinants, aſtringents, and emollients are the chief 
ſubjects of this operation, and ſuch other materials as re- 
quire ſome force to ſeparate their parts. 


deſtroyed. See Dict. Chem. 4to. 

By the coction of humours is meant the digeſtion of the 
aliment into chyle with the firſt coction; the reduction of 
the chyle into blood, which is the ſecond; and the ſepara- 
tion of the juices from the blood by means of the glands is 
the third and laſt. | 

CODA. See BETLE, Wy 

CODDA-PANNA. A ſpecies of pa!m-tree. 

CODAGA PALA, alſo called arbor Malabarica lac- 
teſcens, jaſmini fiore odoro, ſiliquis oblongis. It is a 
tree which grows in Malabar, the bark of which, when 


and alvine fluxes. The root boiled in water makes a 


taken inwardly, deſtroys worms Rail Hit. 
CODAGEN. See HypaccoTYLE Zeylanica aſari 


| folio. 


CODDAM PULLI. See CARCATrULI and Canto- 
GIUM. | 
CODESELLA. A carbuncle. 5 
CODIa. In Hippocrates Ggnifies a poppy: head. The 
heads of other plants are alſo thus named. | 
CODIAMINUM. Wild daffodil. 
CODIAS UM. Wild daffodil. | | 
COD!-AVANACU. An under-ſhrub growing in 


| ſandy ſoils in the Eaſt-Indies. "The juice of the whole 
plant taken in wine is a good remedy for fluxes. Some 
other preparations are made from it. | | 


COBOSCELLA. Buboes. 

COAEDALIS VENA. A branch from the concave 
ade of the vena meſaraica major; it runs to the beginning 
of the colon; ic divides by two arteries, one of which 
communicates with the gaſtro-colica; the other, after 
ſending branches to the inteſtinum cœcum and appendi- 
cula vermiſormis, communicates below with the extre- 
mity of the great mezaraic vein. < 

CLA. Tbe hollow of the eyes, or rather above an 4 


of the foot adjacent to the heels. BE Se. 
CCELES'LINUS COLOR. In Paracelſus it ſignifies 


a {ky colour. 

or in any of the viſcera; It is alſo the ſame with alvus, 
which ſee : if hm is joined with it, it ſignifies the ſto- 
barony and ſometimes the thorax ; and ij x«T@ joined with 


| the anus. 


COCHONE. Galen explains this to be the juncture 
21. | 


By decoction the fermentation of fermentable liquors is 


powdered and drank in ſour milk, reſtrains hemorrhages 


good fornentation avainſt inflammatory tumours, and 


below the eye-lids. They are puffed up in a cachexia. 
The coela of the feet are the hollow parts at the bottom 


CCELIA. It ſigniſies a cavity in any part of the body, | 


it is the lower belly, or inteſtinal tube from the cardia to 


{| 
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C OE 


CCELIACA ARTERIA. The celiac artery ariſes 
anteriorly from the aorta deſcendens, as ſoon as it has 
paſſed through the diaphragm; its trunk is ſhort, but it 
ſends off from the right ſide two ſmall diaphragmaticæ, 
though ſometimes there is but one. The left branch, 
which riſes from the intercoſtales and mammariæ, ſends 
ramifications to the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach, and to 
the glandulæ renales of the fame fide, as the right furniſhes 
the renal gland on the right ſide and the pylorus. After 
theſe the cceliac artery ſends off the arteria ventriculi co- 
ronariæ, and the gaſtrica ſuperior, then divides into the 
arteria hepatica on the right hand, and the arteria ſplenica 
on the left. Sometimes this artery is divided. into the co- 
ronaria, hepatica, and ſplenica; in the ſame place, very 
near its origin, the trunk going out from the aorta in a 
ſtraight line, and the branches irom the trunk almoſt at 
right angles, like radii from an axis, whence this trunk 
hath been called axis arteriz cœliacꝶæ. 

CCEL'ACA PASSIO. The ccliac paſſion is a diar- 
rbœa, in which the aliment is carried ofF in a liquid ſtate, 
but not well digeſted ; the diſcharges reſemble chyle. A- 
retæus calls thoſe afflicted with this diforder xoiAiaxc ; 
Ccelius Aurelianus calls it ventriculoti ; Hrppocrates does 
not name it. 

It is cauſed by a diforder in the firſt paſſages, which 
admits of the aliment being diſſolved, but not properly di- 
geſted. Dr. Friend ſays that it is cauſed by an obſtruction 
of the: inteſtinal glands, on which account a ſuthcient 
quantity of lymph cannot, by theſe, be ſupplied for di- 
luting the chyle and rendering it fit to paſs into the Jac- 
teals, hence it paſſes off with the excrements. He diftin- 
guiſhes it from the chylous flux by obſerving that in this 
the cauſe is an obſtruction of the lacteal veſſels. 

The ſymptoms attending this diſorder are in general 
ſach as are met with in different patients labouring under 


þ 


C O F 
The Germans uſe it te make the hair grow. 
CCELI SPECTATOR, i. e. Uranoſcopus. 
COELIUS AURELIANUS. He was of the city of 
Sicca, in Numidia: he was an eminent phyſician, and 
writ elegant Latin. He ſays he did little more than tranſ- 
late ſome of the works of Soranus. He was an enemy to 
the Methodics. Though he copied much from Soranus, 
he alſo added much to what he collected: in what he took 
from Soranus and others he manifeſts much judgment. 
Next to him as eminent, is Galen, whom ſee. 
CCELOMA. An ulcer in the tunica cornea of the 
eye. See BOTHRION. 
CCELOSTOMIA, from x0a>, hollow, and gd, the 
mouth. A defect in ſpeaking, when a perſon's ſpecch is 
obſcured by ſounding as if his voice proceeded from a ca- 
vern. 
COAEMENTATIO. See Cor MEN TUI. 
CCOEMENTUM. Cement. In chemiſtry cements 
are thoſe powders and paſtes with which any body is ſur- 
rounded, in pots or crucibles, and which, by the help of 
are, produce changes in the bodies about which they are 


ſpread, ö | 


here are many compoſitions for cementing, which 
may be ſeen in chemical writings, one cf the chief of 
them is what is called the royal cement, becauſe uſed in 
puritying gold from ſilver. It is thus made: Take four 
parts of fine brick-duſt, one part of green vitriol calcined 
to redneſs, and one part of common falt ; mix them well 
and then work them into a firm paſte with water. See 
Dict. of Chem. 4to. | | 

CUELNA. Supper. Suppers that are heavy ſhould be 
avoided, becauſe the ſtomach is more oppreſſed with the 
ſame quantity of food in an horizontal poiture than in an 
erect one, and becauſe digeſtion goes on more ſlowly when 
we ſleep than we are awake. I hey ſhould alſo be eaten 


a diarrhœa, which are as the conſtitution and various long enough before bed time, that they may be nearly di- 


other circumſtances diſter. 

It muſt be diſtinguiſhed ſrom other inteſtinal diſcharges, 
and from what Celſus calls cceliacus ventriculi morbus. 

The cure is tedious at beſt, but often uncertain. It 
ſometimes abates, but is apt, upon the leaſt irregularity, 
to return. | 

As the cauſe 1s in part an interception of the humours 
which ufed to be diſcharged from the glands in the fir(t 
patſages, aſtringents are obviouſly prejudicial ; and thoſe 
remedies which gently irritate the bowels and deterge the 
mouths of their glands, are manifeſtly the means of relief; 
to this end vomits of ipecacuanha may now and then be 
given, and gentle purges frequently repeated in ſmall 
doſes. - As indigeſtion or weakneſs of the ſtomach in 
part contributes to the production of this diforder, warm 
ſtrengthening ſtomachics will be uſeful ; the diet and other 
non-naturals alſo muſt be properly regulated. 

See Aretæus, lib. 2. cap. 7. Ccelius Aurelianus Morb. 
Chron. I. 4. c. 3. 

CCELIE. See VENTER. 

CQELI-FLOS. See COELIFOLIUM. 

CCELIFOLIUM. Paracelſus called this 
cerefolium ; others call it cceliflos and ſlos terræ. 

places it is known by the name of ſtar-ſall. | 
I t is a ſpecies of jelly, ſometimes clear, at others green- 
iſh, and agitated with a kind of tremulous mction ſo long 
as it is freſh. | | 

It is found after rain in meadows, and in dry parched 
grounds generally betwixt the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons. 
If it is not gathered before the riſing of the ſun it will be 
thrivelled up to a thin membrane of a browniſh colour. 
Magnol, in his Botanicum Monſpe:ienſe, calls it muſcus 
fugax membranaceus pinguis. And Tournefort calls it 
noſtoch ciniflonum. 

It is a production of the earth, to which it adheres by 
one or more ſlender roots. The embryo at firſt appears 
like a ſmail tubercle which is fleſhy, ſoft, and diverſified 
with inconſiderable inequalities, like thoſe on ſtrawberries, 
at firſt of a greeniſh blue colour, but afterwards clear. 


noſtoch and 
In ſome | 
| 


Afterwards this membrane is unfolded on the earth, and 


thus it remains while the weather is moiſt, not fading till 
the wind and ſun dries the earth. It affords a clear inſipid 
liquor, that turns merc. cor. alb. white, and ſyr. violar. 
green. It affords a volatile ſalt well cryſtallized, a vola- 
tile urinous ſpirit, and a fetid oil. a 


; 


was uſed in 1644. 


| geſted before going to ſleep, and then a draught of pure 


water will uſefully dilute that which remains in the ſto- 
mach. 

COENOTES, from xowg, common. The phyſicians 
of the Methodic ſect aſſerted that all diſeaſes aroſe from 
relaxation, ſtricture, or a mixture of both. Theſe were 
called cœnotes, what diſeaſes have in common. 

CULRULEUM MON FANUM., Mountain blue, 
alſo called chryſocolla. It is a blue ore of copper. 

COLRULEUM FOSSILE, i. e. Armenius lapis, 

CUE. ULEUM NATIVUM, i. e. Lap. lazuli. 

CUURULEUS LAPIS, i. e. Lazuli lapis, and vitriol. 
cœrul. | 

COFFEA, called alſo coffee, jaſminum Arabicum 
caſtanæa folio flore albo odoratiſſimo, coſe, choava, jaſ- 
minoides, coffee tree or buſh. | 

The fruit of the coffee tree, called its berries, are of a 
pale colour and oval ſhape, rather leſs than a common 
bean, convex on one fide, and flat on the other, with a 
remarkable furrow. Ls 

The tree is of the jeſſamine kind, with leaves like thoſe 
of the bay-tree: it grows in Arabia Felix, from thence it 
was introduced into the Weſt-Indies. The fruit is a juicy 
berry, including two of the ſeeds, joincd by the flat tides, 
and covered each with a thin ſhell. | 

Coſfee was but little known in Europe before the ſe- 
venteenth century. The firſt coffee-houſe in London 
was erected in the Tilt-Vard in the year 1652. In Paris 
it was ſcarcely known until 1669 ; though at Marſeilles it 
Rauwolfius, a German; and Profper 
Alpinus, an Italian, were the firſt Europeans who writ 
on the uſe of it. 

The Arabian coffee is called the Levant coflee, and is 
the ſmalleſt ; the Java coffee is called Eaſt-India coffee; 
it is larger and of a whitiſh livid colour: the American 


coffee is called Engliſh or Surinam coffee ; the berries are 
large and of a greeniſh colour; but the beſt are ſmall, 


cloſe, and ſomewhat tranſparent. 

The Arabic word cahoua ſignifies any kind of liquor, 
conſequently the liquor made with coffee. Hence the 
Turks derive their cahyeh ; whence again the European 
word cafe, 


In Arabia perſons of rank only uſe the ſeminal capſulas 


and the pellicles immediately covering the berries ; theſe 


2 | produce 


O 


produce a grateful liquor, but ſor this purpoſe the cap- 


ſules, &c. muſt be freſh. 
ſultane, 

The coffee berries have a farinaceous, ſomewhat unctu- 
ous bitteriſh taſte; and little or no ſmell. It is roaſted to 
detiroy that flatulence that it hath in common with all fari- 


The French call this cafe & la 


fleſhy bulbous roots, the one producing from i s lowet part 
a ſmaller bulb. From the laſt ariſes in autumn, along a 
furrow, in the ſide of the old root, a ſlender, hollow, trant- 
parent pedicle, widening at the top into a flower lik- 
thoſe of the crocuſes, divided into fix ſegments, of a pur- 


naceous ſubſtances. Many feeds, &c. by roaſting, ac- 
quite the flavour for which coffee is admired. Dillenius 
hath given a diflertation in the Ephem. Nat. Curioſo. on 
the ſubſtances which in ſmell and taſte reſemble coffee; 
and finds that roaſted rye, with a ſew roaſted aimonds,-to 
furniſh the neceflary proportion of oil, comes the neareſt 
to it. 

From ſi xteen ounces of roaſted coffee, Neumann ob 
tained ſeve ounces, two drams, and two ſcruples of watery 
extract; and afterwards five drams and one ſcruple of ſpi- 
rituous extract. On inverting the procedure, he obtain- 
ed four ounces and four ſcrupies of ipirituous extract, and 
four ounces of watery : the reſiduum, in both caſes, was 
nearly the ſame, viz, about one half of the whole, 

be roaſted feeds ground into powder foon looſe their 
flavour in the air; impart it to water and to ſpirit by light 
coction, or digeſtion, and give over a great part of it with 
water in diſtillation. The roated berries keep very 


well; to recover their briſk flavour, lay them before the 


fire a few minutes, and, when it is warm, it may be 
ground ſor uſe, and is then as agrecable as when firſt 
roaſted. | 

Coffee ſhou!d be boiled eight or twelve hours before it 
is drank, and if the liquor is mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of milk, it is excellent. | 

If coffee is drank warm within an hour after dinner, it 
is of ſingular ute to thoſe who have head-achs from =: 
weakneſs in the ſtomach, contracted by attention, or 
from drunkenneſs. It is uſeful when digeſtion is weak 
The phlegmatic and corpul-nt are much benefited by its 
uſe. In ſome delicate habits it produces nervous ſymp. 
toms. It is ſligh ly a{tringent and antiſeptic, moderate: 
alimentary fermentation, and is powerfully ſedative. Sec 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works; Perci— 
vai's Eff. Med. and Exp. vol. ii. | 

COGGYGRIA. It is a ſpecies of ſumach. 

COHOB. Cohobation. It is the returning of a li- 
quor, diſtilled from any ſubſtance, back again upon the 
ſame ſubſtance. and diltilling it again, either with or 
without an addition of freſh ingredients. 'T he alembic, 
called a pelican, was invented for the more eaſily affecting 
this operation. Modern chymiſts neglect it. 

COHOBATIO, i. e. Cohob. 6 

COHOBIUM. See Conos. | 

COHOL, i. e. Alcohol. Caſtellus fays it is uſed in 


Avicenna, to expreſs dry collyria for the eyes in fine 
owder. | | 


 COHOPH, i. e. Cohob. 8 

COHYNE. An American tree, with leaves like the 
laurel. Its fruit is as large as a melon, ſhaped like an 
egg. The Indians make cups of it. I he fruit is not 
eatable. 

COIF. See CArur, GaLEA, and VIir TA. 

COITIO. The act of venery. See VENus. 

COLATORIA LACTEA. Aſtruc ſays they were 
formerly called glands, and are ſituated on the third and 

internal tunic of the uterus, and that they are veſicular 
bodies. 5 
_ COLATORIUM. A ftrainer of any kind. 

COLATURA. Any ſtrained or filtered liquor is call- 
ed the colature. | 

COLCAQUAHUITL. An American plant com- 
mended in palſies and uterine diſorders, Ran Hin. 

COLCHESTER WATER. This mineral water is 
or the bitter purging kind, ſimilar to that at Epſom, but 
not fo ſtrong. | | 

COLCHICUM. Meadow ſaffron. 

Boerhaave mentions eight ſpecies. 

Colchicum, called alſo colchicum autumnale, colchi- 
cum foliis planis lanceolatis erectis, &c. Linnæi, colchi- 
cum commune, colchicum Anglicum purpureum & al- 
bum. Meadow ſaffron. 

It grows in moiſt meadows that are alſo rich; and 
ſometimes it is found in marſhy grounds. It hath oo" 


[ 


| 
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pliſh, or whitiſh colour, withering ih two or three days. 
From the ſame rcot there comes forth in the next ſpring 
three or four upright leaves, like thoſe of the lily, in the 
middle of which appear on ſhort pedicles, commonly three 
triangular pods, about the ſize of {mall walnuts, divided 
into three cells, full of rbundiſh dark coloured feeds. 
The outer root is barren and ſhrivelled, the inner one 
produces the plant. | 

When the root is young and freſh its taſte is very arid ; 
but-when old, it is mealy and faint. For medical pur- 
poſes it is beſt when full of ſap. Two drams of this rovt 
killed a large dog, after putting him to great torment for 
about thirteen hours, it operated violently by vomit, ſtool, 
ind urine, One grain of it being {ſwallowed by a healthy 
man, produced hcat in the ſtomach, ond foon aller finſo- 
ing heats in different parts of the body, with frequent. 
ſhiverings, followed by colicky pa.ns; alter Which an itch— 
ing in the Joins, and urinary paffages, was perceived, and 
then came on a continual inclination to make water, a 
ceneſmus, pain in the head, a hurrying pulſe, thirſt, aud 
other diſagreeable ſymptoms. 

Notwithſtanding theſe effects, when made into an oxy- 
mel, it becomes a ſale, but powerful medicine. The 
roots thould be freſh, and full of ſap, when they are vſed. 
In ſlicing them, they emit acrid particles, which affect 
the head, irritating the noſtrils, throat, and breaſt ; the 
lingers that hold them when cutting, become numb for a 
time, and loſe their ſenſdtion; though after being fleeped 
in vinegar, they ate almoſt infipid, their acrimony being 
taken up by it. 

When this root is imprudently ſwallowed, the follow- 
ing method gives the ſpecdieft relief. Jo a pint of water 
add an ounce of vinegar, or lemon juice, and half an 
ounce of the ſyrup of poppy heads. Of this take three 
ounces every quatter of an hour. After the uſe of this 
hath removed the immediate effects of the colchicum, 
finiſh the cure with demulcents. 


| 


Acetum Colchicum Autumtale. Vnegar of Meadow Sg fron, 


| 
| 


Take of the freſh roots of meadow ſaffron, ſliced, an 
ourice; white wine vinegat, a pint. Mix and digeſt in a 
glaſs veſſel, over a gentle fire, during forty-eight hours, 
then ſtrain off the liquor. . 
Jo render this vinegar more mild, and Jeſs difagree- 
able, it is made into an oyxmel as folfows : | 


Oxymel Colebicum Autumndle. Oxynic! of Meadow Saffron. 


With a pint of the vinegar of meadow ſaffron mix two 
pounds of honey; gently boi] them into an oxymel. | 

'This oxymel 1s agreeably acid, gently vellicates the 
tongue, is moderately aſtringent, excellent for cleanſing 
the tongue from mucus, in an ancreaſed doſe it is an eme- 
tic, and ſometimes a purge; but its moſt general effect is 
as a diureCtic, and as ſuch it is very conſtant, and remark- 
ably powerful, — 

The doſe ſhould be ſmall at the firſt, half à tea-ſpoonſul 
| may be given two or three times a-day, increaſing the 

doſe as the ſtomach will admit. In dropſies, and tertian 

agues, its ſucceſs has been great; as an expectorant it 
ſucceeds when ſquils fail; and, when opiates are join- 
ed with expeCtorants, this oxymel ſhould be preferred, 
for no medicines in conjunction interferes with its opera- 
tion. See Dr. Storck's Eſſay on the uſe and effects of the 
root of the Colchicum Autumnale. 

COLCHICUM. A name of the hermodactylus. 

COLCHICUM ZEYLANICUM, i. e. Zedoaria. 

 COLCOTAR. Red ink, vitriol. 

COLCOTHAR. See VITRIOLUM. 

COLCOTHAR, [Sat]. When the colcothar of vi- 
triol is waſhed in water, a ſalt is obtained from it which is 
thus called; it is alſo named fixed ſalt of vitriol. If borax 
is added to this falt, and the mixture is ex:oſed to the 
fire, it cafily ſublimes in the form of filver coloured faline 


flowers, 


| 


\ 


flowers, thus forming the ſal ſedativ. Hombergii. Two 
ounces of this fixed falt of vitriol well calcined, muſt be 
diſſolved in a quart of warm water; the ſame quantity of 
borax mult be diffolved alſo in a quart of warm water : 
theſe ſolutions being mixed and filtered, the clear liquor 
mult be evaporated in a glaſs alembic to dryneſs, then the 


dry maſs muſt be ſublimed. By mixing oil of vitriol with 
twice its weight of borax, the ſame ſedative ſalt may be 


obtained. 


COLES, or Colis, i. e. Penis. 
COLETTA VEETLA, i. e. Eryngium Zeylanicum. 
- COLI DEXTRUM, [LicamtenTum]. Where the 


meſentery changes its name for that of melocolon (which 


is about the extremity of the ileum) the particular lamina, | 


which is turned to the right ſide, forms a ſmall tranſverſe 
fold, which is thus named. 

COLI SINISTRUM[CLIGAMFN TUM]. It is a con- 
traction of the meſocolon, a little below the left- kidney. 

COLIA, or Colias. A fiſh which reſembles a ma- 
care]. 

COLICA. The colic. 

The appellation of colic is commonly given to all pains 
of the belly, almoſt indiſcriminately, but properly it is 
conſined to pains ſeated in the colon, however it is not ne- 
ceſſarily fo limited. From the different cauſes and cir- 
cumſtances of this diſorder it is differently denominated, 
and ſome difference is allo to be obſerved in the cure in 

lifferent caſes. 8 | 

When the pain is accompanied with a vomiting of bile, 
or with obſtinate coſtiveneſs, it is called a bilious colic ; 
if latus cauſes the pain, it takes the name of flatulent, or 
windy colic ;' when accompanied with ſymptoms of heat 
and inflammation, it-takes the name of inflammatory co- 
lic, &c. The different kinds ſeem to be properly included 
under the diſtinctions of inflammatory, ſpaſmodic, or 
from irritation, and flatulent, or from wind. | 

The inflammatory is when actual inflammation ſeizes 
ſome part of ine inteſtinal canal, the diſorder will then be 
conſidered and treated as an inflammation of the reſpective 
part. Sec INFLAMMATION of the STOMACH and IN- 
TESTINES. | 

The ſpaſmodic is when pain affects the belly, princi- 
pally about the navel, is attended with an obſtinate coſtive- 
neſe, and either a nauſea, or actual vomiting. In the be- 
ginning it is abſolutely void of inflammation, though, as a 
conſequence, this ſymptom tometimes appears. 

The flatulent is when from a ſudden raretaCtion of va- 
pours in the inteſtinal canal there is pain ; and as an effect 
of the diſtenſion, or of the pain, a conſtipation of the 
belly. Fo 

The ſpaſmodic colic is treated of under a variety of 
names: Hippocrates ſeems to include it under pains of 
the belly, where he calls all pains of the inteſtines, iliac ; 
others, ſince him, have named it chordapſus, ileus, volvu- 
Jus, &c. Writers of a more modern date have named it 
differently, according as it appeared epidemically in a par- 
ticular country, or was apprehended to proceed from a par- 
ticular cauſe, or had certain ſymptoms attending it: hence 
the names colica Pictonum, colica ſaturpina, colica plum- 
bariorum, colica Damnoniorum, or of Devonſhire, bili- 
ous colic, dry belly ach, the painters colic, ſpaſmodic co- 


lic, nervous colic, colic of Surinam, &c. &c. 


Pains of the bowels are common to all ages, but the 


tender and ealily irritable, are moſt frequently ſubject to 
them. | 


As to the ſeat, the whole region of the inteſtines is the | 


ſubject of this diſorder z in any part of them it may mani- 
nileſt its preſence. | 

Whatever be the preceding, the immediate cauſe is al- 
ways a ſpaſm : and with reſpect to the theory of pains in 
the inteſtines, it may be obſerved, that the cauſe from 
whence they ariſe, hath its ſeat in a part diſtant from 
where the uneaſineſs is ſelt, Whenever an inflation hap- 
pens in an inteſtine, there is either an obſtruction from 
excrements, or a ſpaſm in another part. When either 
obſtruction or conſtriction happens in ſome part of the 
imail inteſtines, or a compreſſion on them; or when a 
load of excrement is lodged in the beginning of the colon 
on the right fide, there ariſes a great and painful infla- 
tion Q the belly above and below the navel, and alſo in 


COL 


the middle of the ſame. If the lower part of the colon, or 
the inteſtinum rectum, is thus affected, the colon in the 
left hypochondrium towards the ſpleen, together with that 
part of it which is ſeated beneath the ſtomach, and near 
the liver, becomes greatly inflated. When, 2s it often 
happens in hypochondriac and hyſteric diſorders, the be- 
ginning of the jejunum, or end of the duodenum, is ſpaſ- 
modically affected, there preſently ariſes a ſevere pain in 
the loins, on account of the ſuperior meſenteric, and inter- 
coſtal branch of the nerves, which ſpread themſelves on 
the jejunum. In this caſe the duodenum and ſtomach 
are inflated, the breathing is thereby affected, and great 
anxiety comes on. 

Spalms may be excited by extraordinary agitations of 
mind, or unealy affections thereof; alſo by acrid and ſti- 
mulating matter thrown upon the bowels. Bile, and o- 
ther excrementitious ſordes, may be too long retained, or 
otherwiſe have changed their healthy qualities; acrid ſub- 
ſtances may be ſwallowed, or conveyed to the inteſtines by 
other means; vapours from lead, in the various employs 
where its uſe is frequent, as well as ſolutions of it from 
the tinning, by which kettles, &c. are lined, and various 
other methods by which this pernicious metal is conveyed 

into our bodies; the matter of the gout, &c. diverted 
from their original ſeat to the inteſtines; worms; ob- 
ſtructed periodical evacuations, &c. | 

Whatever be the cauſe, the approach and progreſs of 
this diforder is nearly the ſame. It begins with a ſenſe of 
weight, or pain, at the pit of the ſtomach, attended with 
loſs of appetite, yellowneſs in the countenance, a ſlight 
ſickneſs and coſtiveneſs; the pain gradually increaſes, and 
from wandering about becomes fixed ſomewhere about the 
navel, from -whence painful dartings proceed, at times, 
in various directions; wherever pain is felt, a ſoreneſs and 
tenderneſs remains ſometime afterwards; the ſickneſs 
keeps pace with the pain, and, at length, a vomiting of 
bilious matter comes on; the urine is diminiſhed in its 
uſual quantity, and a teneſmus ſometimes adds to all the 
other grievances. While the pain is ſpaſmodic, the pulſe 
remains unaffeCted, except concurring circumſtances pro- 
duce a change in it; the urine is various; if the ſmaller 
inteſtines are the ſeat of the pain, it is felt more acutely ; 
if the larger inteſtines are the parts aggrieved, the ſenſe of 
pain is more dull and heavy; ſometimes there is a bit- 
ter taſte in the mouth, and a yellowneſs in the counte- 
nance : if the ſymptoms are not relieved, an inflamma- 
tion, or a gangrene, may enſue; or, the excrements re- 
turning, are ejected by vomit, and the iliac paſſion puts 
an end to the whole, by opening the way for death. 

1 he colic ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a fit of the gra- 
vel; ſtones paſſing through the ureters ; rheumatic pains 
in the muſcles of the belly ; a beginning dyſentery ; the 
blind piles; from a ſtone paſſing through the gall-duct; 
and from the flatulent pains which receive the denomina- 
tion of flatulent colic. | | 

Of the remarkable ſymptoms that ſometimes come on 
in conſequence of this diforder, a pally is the chief. Dr. 
Thierry ſays, that it is the natural criſis of a colic : how- 
ever it may be obſerved, that it ſometimes comes on during 
the fit, though generally it follows; and, ſecondly, it ſel- 
dom appears after the firſt fit, if the colic was not ill- 
treated. 

When the colic attacks with a ſhivering, and the pain 
is very violent, great danger attends it, for an inflamma- 
tion is denoted thereby. When lead is the cauſe, the co- 
lic 18 apt to terminate in a ſpaſmodic aſthma, or a palſy. 
A ſweat, a falivation, an hzmorrhage at the noſe, or from 
the hæmorrboidal veins ſpontaneouſly occuring, ſome- 
times terminates the colic : though, if after the ſtrength is 
exhauſted, a colliquative ſweat comes on, a ſtupor of the 
hands or feet are to be feared, if not a true palſy. If the 


violence of the pain continues to encreaſe, fatal effects ar 
to be expected. | 


= 


As preventives from this complaint, thoſe: who are at 
times afflicted with pains in the belly ſhould be careful to 
keep from all violent agitations of the mind, ſhun-expo- 
ſures to the northern winds, keep the feet dry and warm, 
abſtain from flatulent food, and from ſpirituous liquors. 
Thoſe whoſe occupation ſubjects them to the fumes of 
lead, or to the influence of any of its-preparations, ſhould 
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bresklaſt on fat broth; or eat bread that is ſpread with j whole length of the ſpine may be rubbed with Barbadoes- 


ſweet lard, before they begin their work. PE 
In order to the cure, as a ſpaſm is declared to be the 

immediate cauſe, its refolution is the chief indication; to 

which end relaxing and antiſpaſmodic medicines, with 


purges, which, while they ſolicit the inteſtinal diſcharge, 


-will not increaſe the morbid irritation, are the proper 
means. 1 

If the pains are violent, and the pulſe full, take a way 
blood in proportion to the ſtrength of the patient; after 
which the ſtomach may be cleaned with as much warm 
camomile tea as will excite two or three diſcharges by vo- 
miting, or if need be, a few grains of ipecacuanha may 
be given. 2 77 | | | 

After the ſtomach is cleanſed, opium ſhould be given, 
and the doſe, which may be more or leſs, according to 
the violence of the pain, muſt be repeated every two or 
three hours, until fleep is procured, and eaſe obtained. 
The notion that a free uſe of opium may cauſe the palſy 
is erroneous. . 

As ſoon as by a due uſe of opium the ſickneſs and 
pain abate, let gentle purges, that is ſuch as operate with 
the leaſt irritation, be given: when the pain is firſt mode- 
rated by the uſe of opium, take 3 ii. of the fal cath, amar. in 
warm water, if repeated every two hours it will operate 
with ſufficient efficacy; though the ol. ricini ſhould be 
preferred, becauſe its repetition need not be ſo frequent 
as the other purgatives: however, in want of it, 3 i. of 
crem. tart. or 3 ſs. of ſulph. præcip. may be repeated 
every hour or two. The ol. ricini may be given to 3 i. 
with an equal quantity of the tinct. ſtom. ph. Lond. or any 
other agreeable mixture, - If the ol. ricini is not to be 
had, any other purgative that is not painful in its opera- 
tion may be uſed. . When a free paſſage is obtained down- 
_ wards, laxatives muſt {till be continued until all danger of 
a relapſe ſeems to be removed, 

If doſes of a grain or two of opium, repeated every fix 
hours, fail to relieve, forty drops of the tinct. theb. may 
be mixed with four ounces of warm olive oil, and injected 
clyſterwiſe. This may be repeated as often as the pain 

returns. . 

In caſe of a relapſe, after the good effect of purges, the 
propereſt method is to begin as at the firſt, and moderate 
the pain by means of opium, before the uſe of purging 
medicines. 5 

Fomentations, and warm baths, may prove auxiliaries, 
but no great dependance is to be had on them. It is true, 
that while the patient is ſet in the warm bath the pain a- 


bates, but when he is taken out, it returns. In this diſ- 


order, the pain muſt be allayed during ſome hours, before 
the inteſtines will be diſpoſed to perform their oſſice of 
excretion, and few, if any patients, can continue in the 
bath fo long as eaſe is required. Some aſſert, that the 
warm bath being uſed before the belly is evacuated, is 
hurtful, by conveying the offending humours into the 
blood, inſtead of determining them to the ſkin, and thus 
ay be the cauſe of convulſions, 1 5 

r. Warren and Biſs relate their ſucceſs in attempting 
the cure of the colica pictonum, as it is denominated by 
one, and the dry-belly-ach by the other, by means of a 
falivation with mercury; and obſerve, that as ſoon as the 
ptyaliſm was perceived, the pain abated, and returned no 
more. 
caſes, where a ſalivation ſeemed not neceſſary, bliſters ap- 
plied to the upper and fore - part of the thighs, near the 
groin, were fometimes effectual. Dr. Hugh Smith ad- 
viſes to apply the bliſters on the belly. 

Dr. Graſhuis commends alum as a ſpecific in this diſ- 
order: and Dr. Percival, in his Ef, Med. and Exp. re- 
| lates the ſucceſſes which hath attended his uſe of this me- 
dicine in various painful diſorders of the. bowels. He 
gives it from gr. x. ad. xx. every four or fix hours ; and a 
tew doſes thus adminiſtered, never failed to procure relief, 
and, duly repeated, to effect cure. 

The columbo- root infuſed in boiling water, and given 
to the patient in the beginning of this diſorder, may be 
uſeful to abate the ſickneſs and vomiting. _ 18 

The palſy which remains aſter the removal of the colic 
is beſt relieved by the uſe of Bath-water ; but as the cir- 


cumſtances of many do not admit of this method, the 
21 


One of theſe gentlemen obſerves, that in mild 


_ 
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tar, diflolved in rum, and ſuch other antiparalytics may 


be uſed, as the conſtitution of the patient, and other cir- 
cumſtances, may admit. 


See Dr. Tronchin on the colica pictonum, with Dr. | 


Schomberg's notes. Dr. Thierry on the colica pictonum. 
Dr. De Haen on the colica pictonum. Dr. Huxham on 
the colic of Devonſhire. + Dr. Warren's account of the 
colica pictonum, in the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 
68, &c. Dr. Sydenham's Works, with notes, by Dr. 
Swan. Dr. Percival's Effays, Med. and Exp. vol. ii. 
p. I94, &c. Dr. Brooks and the London Practices of 
Phyfic. Med. Muſ. vol. iii. p 57, &c. and Dr. Sheb- 
bear's Theory and Practice of Phyſic. 

The flatulent colic is, uſually a ſymptom or conſe- 
quence of ſome other diſorder, and is neither accompanied 
with fever nor thirſt ; however, the pain is acute, as the 
ſeat of the complaint is the ſmall inteſtines; cardialgic 
lymptoms, with efforts to vomit ſometimes attend, and a 
coſtiveneſs is the conſequence of the great diſtenſion. 

Sometimes it 1s cauſed by wetting the feet, or other- 
ways checking their perſpiration ; in which cafe, inſtead 
of taking heating medicines, rubbing the legs with warm 
cloths, and afterwards keeping the feet for ſome time in 
warm water, will be the molt effeCtual remedy. 

When a perſon is ſubject to frequent returns of this diſ- 
order, it proves that their digeſtive powers are weak, and 
in order to the cure, this eircumſtance is to be attended to. 

To promote the diſcharge of wind, clyſters of warm 


water, with a little common ſalt, may be frequently re- 


peated. Warm camomile tea may be now and then 


drank, and tinck. of rhubarb, with a few drops of the oil 


of mint; Eg a oy 
Cream of tartar, diffolved in water, is a uſeful drink. 
Sometime the philon. Lond. joined with rhubarb, gives 
ſpeedy relief. | 85 
COLICA SINIS TRA, [AR TERIAI i. e. Meſenterica 
inferior arteria. | 1 | 
COLICA SUPERIOR, [ARTERIA] i. e. Meſente- 
rica. ſuperior. _ e | Nas 
COLICA VENA. It is a branch from the vena me- 
ſaraica major. It runs from the anterior part of the trunk 
before it joins the artery, to the middle of the colon, 
where it divides to the right and left, and forms arches. 
On the leſt it communicates with the upper branch of the 


hzmorrhoidalis, and on the right with the ſecond branch 
of the meſaraica. 


COLICA RECTA, [Vena]: It is a branch of the 
gaſtro-colica vena, it goes to the right portion of the co- 


lon, from thence to the upper part thereof, where it 


divides, and an aſtomoſes with the colica, and the cœ- 
calls. | 


COLLICULUM, i. e. Nymph. 

. COLIFORME OS, i. e. Os cribroſum: 

COLINIL. The name of an American plant, the 
Juice of which, with a little honey, cures puſtules in the 
mouth. Rai: Hiſt. 

COLIPHIUM. A fort of bread made of the flower 
and bran all together as it comes from the mill. It was 
made for the wreſtlers. This name is derived from Greek 
words which imply ſtrength of limbs. 

COLIS, 1. e. Penis, „„ | | 

COLLATENNA. A certain ſpecific for the cure of 
1 It is mentioned by Paracelſus in his De Vita 

Onga. 

COLLATERALIS. So Spigelius calls the erectores 
penis, from its collateral order of fibres. 

COLLATITIUM. A ſort of food prepared, accord- 
ing to Blancard, of the fleſh of a capon, or a pullet bruiſed, 
and then mixed with mutton broth, and given with ver- 


juice, or lemon juice. 


COLLETICA, from I, glue. 
medicines. 
COLLICIAMX. The union of the ducts which convey 


the humours of the eyes from the puncta lachrymalia to 
the cavity of the noſe. | — 


COLLICULA, i. e. Nymphæ. 

COLLIGAMEN. A ligament. 

COLLIQUAMENTU An extremely tranſparent 
fluid in an egg, obſervable after two or three days incu- 
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bation, containing the firſt rudiments of the chick. It is | 


included in its own proper membranes, diſtinct from the 
albumen. Harvey calls it oculus. | 
COLLIQUATIO. Colliquation. A diſſolving, or 
waſting, from Colliquo. To melt away. 
COLLISIO. See ConTvus10. 18 
COLLIX. A ſort of round loaf or cake; but in Hip- 


pocrates, and other Greek medicinal writers, a im- 


ports a ſort of paſtil, or troche, of the form abovementioned. 


COLLOBOMA. The growing together of the eye- 
ds. | 

COLLODES. Glutinous, from aaa, glue. 

COLLODIUM. A word in Paracelſus's De Vita 
Longa, but he no where explains it. 

COLLUM, i. e. Cervix. 

COLLUTORIUM ORIS, 1. e. Gargariſma. 

COLLYMUS VEL COLLINUS LAPIS, i. e. Lap. 
EEtites. 

COLLYRIUM, from zin, glue, and %pa, a tail, 
becauſe the ancient collyria were in the form of a rat's- 
tail, and prepared of powders made up of ſomething glu- 
tinous. Suppolitories, tents, and other_things, have 


been called collyria from their form ; but as they were 


uſed whole, or in their proper form, they were called en- 
tire: but what were called collyria, without the epithet 
entire, were powdered fine, and applied to the eyes. 

At preſent a collyrium only means a topical medicine 
for the eyes. It differs not from a lotion, but as applied 
to the eyes, it is now called a collyrium. 

Collyriums made with vegetables and ſalts that entirely 
diſſolve, are more elegant, and agree better with the eyes, 
than when they are made with powders. 

Hoffman condemns all acrid, aſtringent, cooling, dry- 
ing, and mucilaginous applications to the eyes, Wede- 
lius fays, that opium does not eaſe pain in the eyes when 
externally applied, but rather excites greater heat. He 
ſays, that aloes eaſe the eyes more than opium. 

COLLYR. COCERULEUM, 1. e. Sapphirina aqua. 

_ COLLYRIUM SAMIUM. Brown Samian earth, 
It is an earth of the marly kind. There is alſo a white 
ſort. They are brought from the iſland of Samos. 

COLLYRIUM SICCUM, i. e. P. e ceruſs comp. 

COLOBOMATA. In Celſus this word is expreſſed 
by eurta. Both the words ſignify a deficiency in ſome 
part of the body, particularly the ears, lips, or alæ of the 
noſtrils. _ 

COLOCASIA. It is a plant with a tuberous, thick, 
and farinaceous root. Boerhaave mentions five ſpecies, 
but nothing is ſaid of it as a medicine. It is alſo a name 
of the Egyptian bean. See FAB A. 

COLOCHIERNI CARDUUS CRETENSIBUS. A 
plant which differs very little from the atractylis. 

COLOCYN'THIS. Bitter apple. Alſo called handa- 
la, alhandale, colocynthidis medulla coloquintida. Bitter 
or wild gourd. It is the dried pulpy part of a ſpecies of 

ourd, differing from the common ſort only in the leaves 
2 more deeply jagged, and the fruit not eatable. The 
plant is the cucumis foliis multifidis pomis globoſis glabris 
Linnæi. It is brought from Aleppo, and grows in many 
parts of Turkey. It is very light, white, and of a fun- 
gous texture, compoſed as it were of membranous leaves, 
with a number of roundiſh ſeeds lodged in the cavi- 
ties. ; 

The ſeeds are unctuous and ſweetiſh like thoſe of cu- 
cumbers, but not purging ; the fungous medulla, freed 
from the ſeeds, is acrid, nauſeous, and bitter to the taſte, 
and is a ſtrong, irritating cathartic; ſome commend it 
alſo in leſſer doſes as an alterative in chronical diſorders. 
It is rarely uſed alone, though ten or twelve grains will 
purge violently, but is mixed with other purgatives to 
quicken their operation. 

When boiled in water it gives out a large quantity of 
flime, to proof ſpirit it does the fame ; the watery decoc- 
tion inſpiſſated to an extract purges briſkly, but with leſs 
irritation than the colocynth ittelf, and half its weight of 
this extract it affords, Mr. Balduc ſays, that the active 
matter reiides in its ſalts, which far exceed the reſin and 
the oil in quantity, and that, hence, water is its beſt men- 
{truum. | 

It is uſed in the extr. cathartic, which ſee. The Lon 
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don college gives the two following forms, in which it is 
a principle ingredient. | 


Pil. ex Colocynthide Simpliciores. The more ſimple Pills of 
Coloquintida. | 


Take the pith of coloquintida and ſcammony, of each 
two ounces ; of the oil of cloves, two drams- Let the 
dry ſpecies be reduced to powder ſeparately, the oil mix- 
ed with them, and the whole formed into a maſs with ſy- 
rup of buckthorn. $6 

This was formerly called pil. ex duobus. In powder- 
ing the colocynth, the mortar ſhould be rubbed with a 
little oil, and a few drops may occaſionally be added, to 
prevent the finer parts from flying off ; the ſeeds ſhould 
be thrown out, Theſe pills purge briſkly in doſes from 
ten grains to half a dram. Tr 


Pil. Colocyntbide cum Aloe. Pills of Cologuintida with 


Alpes. 


Take ſocotorine aloes and ſcammony, of each two ounces; 
of the pith of coloquintida, one ounce ; of oil of cloves, 
two drams, Let the dry ſpecies be reduced to powder ſe- 
parately, the oil mixed among them, and the whole be 
formed into a maſs with the ſyrup of buckthorn. 

This was formerly called pil. cocciæ, or pil cochiæ, pro- 
bably from a corruption of the Greek words x0xxo: or 
zexxic, which are only general names for pills. Galen 
firſt preſcribed them, though they have been attributed to 
others. | 

COLOCYNTHIS FRUCTU ROTUNDO MA- 
JOR. The greater coloquintida. It grows where the a- 


bove ſpecies is met with, and poſſeſſes ſimilar virtues. 


COLOCYNTHIS MONOCOCCOS. See Sicyor- 
DES Americana fructu echinato foliis angulatis. | 

COLON. It is the firſt of the large inteſtines, and 
the moſt conſiderable of them all. From the cœcum it 
reaches in the form of an arch above the umbilical region, 
and to the lower part of the left hypochondrium, then runs 
down before the left kidney, to which it is connected, and 


oppoſite convolutions, terminates in the rectum, which 
having paſſed below the laſt vertebra of the loins to the 
inſide of the os ſacrum, is bent backwards on the concave 
fide, to which it is connected, and running in the direc- 
tion of the os coccygis, bends a little forwards, and ter- 
minates in the extremity of that bone. | : 

Ihe continuity of the colon is a little interrupted by the 
inteſtinum ileum, which advances into the cavity of the 
colon, and together with a certain fold of that inteſtine 
forms what is called valvula coli. 

The whole convex ſide of the colon is divided longitu- 
dinally into three parts by three ligamentary bands, con- 
tinued from thoſe of the cœcum, and of the ſame ſtruc- 
ture with them. Two of theſe bands run on each ſide a- 
long the great curvature of the colon, and the third along 
the ſmall curvature, This laſt was firſt noticed by M. 
Morgagni. Between theſe ligaments the inteſtine is 
formed into cells, called the cells of the colon, and are 


proceftes of all the coats. "Ihe cellular coat does not 


differ from that of the ſmall inteſtines; the internal coat is 
not villous, but papillous; the rugæ are waved and irre- 
gular. | | 375 

Where the ileum terminates, there is a valve called 


ſoft and looſe, and upon the very edge there is a diſtant 
ſphincter, which acts ſo as to hinder the feces from re- 
turning into the ileum. 

The whole courſe of this inteſtine is ſuch, that when 
warm clyſters are plenteoufly injected, their efficacy is by 
it applied to almoſt all the abdominal viſcera, for it be- 
gins under the right kidney, and runs up on its fore - part, 
paſſes under the gall-bladder, then runs upon the firſt 
curvature of the duodenum, to all which it adheres ; 
from thence it runs before the great convexity of the ſto- 
mach, then touches the ſpleen, and goes on to the left 
kidney, &c. as abovementioned. 

'The colon on its upper part receives arteries from the 


meſenterica ſuperior and inferior, the lower portion is wp. 
plic 


below which it turns toward the ſpine, and forming two 


valvula cœci, coli, or ilii. Its figure is oval, it keeps 
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plied from the meſenterica inferior, one of which forms 


the internal hæmorroidal artery. The veins are from the 
vena portæ ventralis, the meſaraica major and minor, or 
hæmorrhoidalis interna. The nerves of the arch of the 
colon are the two meſenteric plexuſes, 5 
When pain is in the colon, it is leſs acute, and with a 
ſenſe of weight; when in the ſmall guts, there is not any 
ſenſe of weight, but an acute pain, If fever attends pain 
in the colon, the pain extending to the ribs gives a ſuſpi- 
cion of pleuriſy, though the colon in reality is only affect- 
ed. The colon is nartower in the right ſide than elſewhere, 
' whence colic pains riſe more frequently, and rack more 
violently in this part. The excrements are long retained 
here, and often are much indurated before they paſs fur- 
ther on. 8 3 
COLOPHONIA, Colophony, or black roſin. It is 
alſo called reſina fricta vel toſta, and dried roſin. It is 
only roſin whoſe humid and volatile parts are moſt diſſi- 
pated. It receives its name of Colophonia from Colophon, 
a city of Ionia, becauſe the beſt was formerly brought 
from thence, | . 
I wo ſorts are mentioned in ancient writings, the one 
dry, the other in a liquid form. The latter ſeems to have 
been liquid pitch, which is the crude reſin of the pine 
brought from Colophon, the former was the reſina fricta. 
The latter Greeks called every kind of reſin Colophony. 
The beſt Colophony is the reſin of turpentine, which 
after the ethereal oil is diſtilled, is again urged by a {trong 
continued fire. . ; 
COLOQUINTIDA, 1. e. Colocynthis. 


COLOR INDUS. It is a mixture of blue and purple. | 


CoOLOSTRUM. The firſt milk of any animal after 
bringing forth its young is thus called ; that from cows is 
alſo called beeſtings. It is gently cathartic, and purges off 
e meconium, thus it ſerves both as aliment and medi- 
An emulſion prepared with turpentine, diſſolved with 
the yolk of egg, is ſometimes called coloſtrum. 
COLOTES. A kind of lizard. 5 
COLOTOI DES. Variegated like the {Kin of a lizard. 
Hippocrates applies it to the excrements. | 
COLPOS. The ſame as SINUs, which ſee. 
COLUBRINA, i. e. Serpentaria. It is alſo a name of 
the dracontium, and of the biſtorta. ; 
 COLUBRINA LUSITANIA, HERBA] i. e. Caa- 


cica. a | 

COLUBRINUM, called colubrinum lignum, radix co- 
lubrina, nux vomica minor Moliccana, modira caniram, 
nux vomica altera, ſolanum arboreſcens Indicum, and ſnake 
weed tree. | 

It is the wood of the trees on which the nux vomica 
grows, and of other trees of a ſimilar kind. They are 
brought from the Eaſt Indies in pieces about the ſize of a 
man's arm, covered with a browniſh or ruſty coloured 
bark, internally of a yellow colour, with whitiſh ſtreaks. 

It hath a faint ſmell, but not a diſagreeable one ; on 
chewing it ſome time it is bitteriſh : it gives a gold colour 
to water and to ſpirit. It affords a fourth of its weight of 
extract by means of ſpirit, but not ſo much by water. 

It hath been given in doſes to half a dram as an anthel- 
minthic, in quartan agues and ſome other diſorders. It 
operates differently, ſometimes paſſing off by urine, at 


others by ſweat, and alſo by ſtool. In a leſſer degree it 


poſſeſſes the ill qualities of the nuces vomicæ. 
COLUBRINUS LAPIS, alſo called ſerpentis lapis. It 
hath its name from the coluber ſnake, from which it was 
thought to be taken ; but it is now known to be an arti- 
ficial compoſition. It is made of hartſhorn, luted up in 
an earthen pot, where it burns to a blackneſs, and is af- 
terwards poliſhed. The Moors fay it is made of a kind of 
clay. It is fabled to be a cure for the bites of ſerpents, by 
applying it to the wound. 
COLUMBAC, That part of the agallochum which is 
betwixt the heart and that part which is next the bark. 
COLUMBINA. See AqQUILEGIA. 5 
COLUMBO, Columboe, or in the Portugueſe lan- 
guage raijs de Moſambique. 
It is produced in Aſia, from whence it was tranſplanted 
to Columbo, a town in the iſland of Ceylon, whence its 


name, and from whence all the Eaſt · Indies is ſupplied | 


with it. 


** # * 
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It is brought into Europe in circular pieces of different 
ſizes up to three inches diameter; its ſides are covered 
with a thick wrinkled bark, of a dark brown hue exter- 
nally, but internally of a light yellow. It is a root, and 
conſiſts of three laminæ, viz. the cortical, which in the 
larger pieces is a quarter of an inch thick ; the ligneous, 
which is about half an inch; and the medullary, which 
forms the center, and is near an inch in diameter. This 
laſt is ſofter than the other parts, and when chewed ſeems 
to be very mucilaginous. Many ſmall fibres run longitu- 
dinally through it. The cortical and ligneous parts are 
divided by a circular black line. 4 5 8 

It hath an aromatic ſmell, but is diſagreeably bitter, 
and ſlightly pungent to the taſte. 8 123 

It is almoſt a ſpecific in the cholera morbus, nauſea, 
vomiting, purging, diarrhce?, dyſentery, bilious fever, 
indigeſtion, want of appetite, acidity in the prime viz, 
and moſt diſorders of the ſtomach and bowels. It is pow- 


 erfully ſedative, corroborant, and antiſeptic. . The bark 


more powerfully reſiſts the putrefaclion of animal fleſh, 
but this root exceeds it in preſerving the bile from putri- 
dity, and alſo in correcting its begun putreſcency. It is 
a good ſubſtitute to the bark where an averſion thereto 
renders the taking of it difficult. A tincture of this root 
in brandy is the moſt uſeful remedy known for moderating 
the reachings ſo commonly attendant on pregnant women 
during the firſt months cf pregnancy. | 1 

It may be given in powder from three grains to two 
drams, but the common doſe is from ten to fifteen grains 
every three or four hours. 5 5 

Diſtilled with ſpirit it ſends over little or. nothing of its 
taſte or ſmell ; but the extract made by evaporating a de- 
coction of it in rectified ſpirit of wine is better than the 
root itſelf in powder: about two-thirds of this root is ob- 
tained in the ſpirituous extract, , ES 85 

A tincture is made by infuſing an ounce of this root in 
powder with a pint of good bratidy, a table ſpoonful of 
which may be taken in mint-water or an intuſion of orange 
peel, which laſt renders it the moſt grateful. It power- 
tully and ſpeedily relieves colicky pains from flatulence or 
from indigeſtion. 


Extract of 5 Roof. = 


Take twelve ounces of Columbo-root in powder, di- 
geſt it four days in rectified ſpirit of wine three pints, fil- 
ter this tinCture ; boil the reſiduum repeatedly in different 
waters, until it yields little or no taſte to the liquor ; ſtrain 


the decoction and evaporate until ſix pints only remain, 


then evaporate in a vapour-bath, and when nearly finiſhed 
add to if the tincturè, and reduce the whole to the con- 
liſtence of a pill. | 
In diſorders of the ſtomach, attended with a violent 
fermentation of the food, with flatulence and great aci- 
dity, no other known medicine equals this extract, = 
See Med. Mag. No. 3, Dr. Percival's Eſſays Med. and 
Exp. vol. i. ed. 2. 249 1 
COLUMELLA. The clitoris; alſo the uvula, and 
the falling down of the uvula. | . 
COLUMELLARES DEN TES, i. e. Dentes canini. 
COL. ET COLUM. ECPH. An abbreviation of Fa- 
bius Columna minus cognitarum rariumque ſtirpium Ec- 
pbraſte, 1. 2. Rome, 1616. 4to. A 
COL. ET COLUM. PHYT. An abbreviation of Fa- 
bius Columna Phytobaſanvs five Plantarum aliquot Hiſto- 
ria. Neap. 1592. | 
COL. ET COLUM. IN RECH. An abbreviation of 
Fabius Columna in Rechum in Hernandez. Romæ 1649. 
COLUMNZA CORDIS. Theſe are ſmall, long, and 
round fleſhy productions in the ventricles of the heart. 
According to Le Dran the baſis of the heart is alſo thus 
named. | | 
COLUMNA NASI. The loweſt and fleſhy part of 
the noſe, which forms a part of the ſeptum. 
COLUMNA ORIS, 1. e. Uvula. | | 
COLUMN SEPTI PALATI. Theſe are the two 
arches on each ſide of the uvula. See PALATUM Mor- 
LE. 
COLUS JOVIS. A ſpecies of clary. 
COLT EA, called alſo ſenna pauperum, colutea veſi- 


caria = 


c OM 


caria, ſenna Mauritanorum, pſeudo-ſenna,. ſenna Euro- 
pea. Baltard ſenna. Botaniſts enumerate fix ſpecies. 

It is a buſh whoſe flowers are ſucceeded by large, 
ſweiled, thin bladders, flattiſh on the upper part, ſharper 
and boat taſhioned underneath, with a crooked appendix 
at the end, full of black kidney-like ſeeds. It grows wild in 
Italy, and flowers in July. The leaves and ſeed purge vio- 
lently both upward and downward. Miller's Bot Off. 

COLU FEA SILIQUOSA. See EmERvus. 

COLU FEA MINIMA. A ſpecies of coronilla. 

COLU LEA INDICA HERBACEA. See Inpi- 
CUM. | 

COLUTEA. Milk-vetch. See PoLyGALA. 

COLUTEA SCORPIOIDES. See EMERUs. 

COLUTEA HUMILIS. See EukRus. 

COLYMBADE>S. Olives pickled in ſalt. Some ſay, 

olives pickled and ſwimming in their own oil. 
 COLYMBZ2ANA. A fort of ſhrimp. 


COLYMBETHRA. A fort of baſon for ſwimming in. 


COLYTEA. See SILIQUASTRUM., 

COMA. In botany is the top of a branch, or flower, 
or plant, or of the leaves of trees, Rai: Hip. 

COMA, xaua. In Galen's Exegeſis it is expounded 
by cataphora, and in his treatiſe of a coma he ſays that co- 
ma includes every cataphora, both the ſleepy and wake- 
ful. By the word coma the author of Prorrheticon often 
expreſſes a lethargy. Some call the coma by the name ty- 
phomania, being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a mixture of the 
phrenzy and the lethargy. See CaRos. 

COMA AUREA. Goldy locks, alſo golden cud- 
weed. 

COMA. The hair of the head, whence 

COMA. The tops of plants or the leaves of trees. 

_ COMAROIDES. Barren ſtrawberry. See ArBu- 
T Us. 

COMARUS, i. e. Arbutus. 

COMA TOSE. Thoſe who have a ſtrong propenſity to 


eep. 
COMBUSTIO, from con and uro. See AMBUSTIO 
and CALCINATIO. 0 „ 

COMEDONES. A ſort of worms. See Bovina 
AFFECTIO, 

COMETA, i. e. Adrachne. 
COMETES, See AMYGDALOIDES. 
COMETZ. Half a drop. 
COMISDI. Gum arabic, 

_ COMISTE, The epileply. This name aroſe from 
the frequency of perſons being ſeized with this diſorder 
while in the aſſemblies called Comitia. | 

COMITIALIS MOR EUS, i. e. Comiſte. | 
 COMITISS A PULVIS, i. e. Cort. Peruv. pulv. 
COMITISS.ZA PALMA, or Palmeri pulv. i. e. Mag- 
neſia alba. _ 5 
COMM AGENUM. The name of an ointment men- 
tioned by Galen, It is alſo called Syriacum unguentum. 
COMMANDUCATIO. Maſtication. 
COMMANSUM, i. e. Apophlegmaticus. 
COMMELINA. A plant ſo called by Father Plumier, 
in compliment to Dr. Comeline, profeſſor of botany at 
Amſterdam. Miller's Dit. 
COMMEL. PLANT. USU. An abbreviation of Caſ- 
parus Commelinus Horti Medici Amſtæledamenſis Plan- 
tarum Uſualium Catalogus. Amſtel. 1724. 
COMMEL. PRALUD. An abbreviation of Caſparus 

Commelinus Præludia Botanicæ, Lugd. Batav. 1715. 
CoOMMEL. FLOR. MAL. An abbreviation of C. 
Commelius Flora Malabarica five Horti Malabarici Cata- 
logus. 

"© OMMEL, INDIG. An abbreviation of Caſp. Com- 
melinus Catalogus Plantarum Indigenarum Hollandiæ. 

COMMENDATORIUS [Bats.] The balſam of the 
commander of Berne, 1. e. Bals. Traum. 

COMMI. Gum. When alone it fignfies gum ara- 
bic. The zoww azvzoy mentioned by Hippocrates in his de 

Morb. Mulieb. is gum arabic, fog 

COMMINUTIO. Comminution. From comminor, 
to break or ſhiver to pieces. It is the reduCtion of any 


ſolid body into finer particles by any means whatever. 
COMMINU TION. Pulverization or trituration is 


| terwards dried on a chalk ſtone. 


| with ſpirit of wine. | 


COM 


parts. It is of two kinds, viz. contuſion or pounding; 
and levigation or trituration” © © . 
Subſervient to pulverization, where extremely fine pow- 
ders are required, two ſecondary operations are neceſſary; 
viz. ſearcing and elutriation: the firſt is the paſſing f 
any pounded matter through a ſearce of a proper degree of 
fineneſs ; the latter is by diffuſing the powdered ſubſtance 
in a proper quantity of water, then decanting the liquor 
with the lighteſt part of the powder, &c. as directed in 
the preparation of crude antimony. See ANTIMONIUM, 
In powdering any ſubſtance care ſhould be taken to ac- 
commodate the ſubſtance to the inſtruments ; ſuch things 
as will diſſolve metals ſhould be prepared in ſtone or glaſs 
mortars ; very hard bodies will abrade ſoft marbles, to pre- 
vent then the mixture of the inſtruments made uſe of with 
the medicine that is prepared by them, ſuch mortars, 
| ſtones for levigating on, &c. mult be choſen as cannot be 
affected by the uſes they are employed in. 
Light dry ſubſtances, reſins, roots of a tenaceous tex- 
ture, are more eaſily pulverized if the mortar is previouſly 
rubbed with oil; camphor and cortex require a little wa- 
ter; tough ſubſtances may be grated or raſped; hard mi- 
nerals, as flint, calamine ſtone, &c. ſhould previouſly 
undergo an extinCtion, that is, ſhould be made red-hot 
ana then quenched in water : the alcaline and calcareous 
ſtones need not this proceſs, for they would thereby be 
converted into lime. 
Some metals, if heated to a proper degree, are rendered 
brittle, and then by agitation are eaſily powdered, of this 
kind is tin. This comminution of metals is called gra- 
nulation. | ; | 
Simple as this pharmaceutic operation is, its import- 
ance is conſiderable in medicine: reſinous purgatives, , 
when well triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in the ani- 
mal fluids, and operate more briſkly with leſs irritation : 
antimony finely powdered diſcovers but little efficacy, but 
exquiſitely levigated is a powerful alterative. Mercury 
and many other medicines owe their virtue to comminu- 
tion, 
Roots and ſuch other articles as conſiſt of different parts, 
viz. a reſinous, hgneous, &c. ſhould be wholly pow- 
dered, and then the whole powdered ſubſtance ſhould be 
well mixed together, for without this precaution one part 


will be too active and another too inert. "81 


In levigating ſome fluid muſt be added to the levigated 
matter. Earthy and other hard bodies that are not ſolu- 
ble in water muſt firſt be finely powdered in a mortar, 
then levigated with water on a hard marble ſtone, and af- 


Bezoar, on account of its colour, ſhould be levigated 


COMMISSURA. A ſuture, junCture, or joint. 
. COMMISSURES. The angles of the labiz pudendæ 
above and below, or the point Rs the lips meet. 
COMMOSIS. The firſt ſtratum ot gumm matter 
with which bees line their hives. It alſo ſignifies that art 
which is employed in concealing natural imperfections 
with reſpect to beauty: this is diſtinguiſhed from the coſ- 
metic art, which conſiſts in preſerving the beauty which 
is natural. 
COMMUNICANTES FEBRES. According to Bel- 
lini they are two fevers which infeſt a perſon at one and 
the ſame time, the paroxyſm of one beginning as ſoon as 
the other ceaſes. | 
COMMUNIS SAL, i. e. Sal Marinus. 
COMPASSIO. Compaſſion. In noſology is the ſuf- 
fering of one part on account of an aſfeCtion of ſome other 
part: this 1s called ſuffering by conſent. | 
_ COMPEBA. So Actuarius calls cubebs. 
COMPEPER, A name in Myrepſus for cubebs. _ 
COMPLEXUS. Ibis muſcle runs obliquely, riſing 
from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the fix interior cervical 
vertebtæ, and ſix, ſeventh, or eighth ſuperior dorſal ver- 
tebræ, it then directe its courſe upwards and is inferted. 
into the concavity below the tranſverſe line of the occt- 
put, and bends the head back. It ſometimes receives a 
few lips from the ſpinal proceſſes of ſome of the vertebræ 
of the dorſum. The complexus being removed we {ee 
the two recti and the two obliqui. 


the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies into ſmaller 


4 


COMPLEXUS MINOR, called alſo maſtoidzus late- 
- plexus 
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| ralis, and be- del nd When the ſplenius muſ- | 


CON 


cle is removed, we ſee the complexus and the complexus 
minor ; the complexus is nearer the ſpine, and the com- 
plexus minor is under the upper edge of the ſplenius; it 
is various in different bodies: Albinus deſcribes its origi- 
nations twelve different ways: it riſes chiefly from the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the cervical vertebræ, then runs up 
and commonly receives a ſlip from the longiſſimus dorſi; 
it is iaſerted near the apex of the maſtoid proceſs, ſerving 
to bend the neck backwards. | 
COMPREHENSIO, i. e. Catalepſis. 
COMPUNCTIO, i. e. Paracenteſis. 
CONARIUM. The glandula pinealis is thus called 
from its ſhape. | | | | 
CONCAUSA. A cauſe which co-operates with and- 
ther in the production of a diſeaſe. 
CONCENTRANTIA. Abſorbents of acids are ſome- 
times thus named. | 


CONCENTRATIO. Concentration. To concen- 


CONCHA MARGARATIFERA. This word belong 
to every ſhell-fiſh in which pearls are found; but becauſe 
the beſt pearls are found in the Eaſt-Indies, it is confined 
for the moſt part to the concha Indica magna, whoſe ſhells 
are moderately hollow, thick, and externally of a yellow- 
iſh colour, rough, uneven; and not ſtriated ; internally 
they are ſmooth, and ſhine like pearls. It is a ſpecies of 
oiſter, and is eaten raw or roaſted. It is principally 
found in the Perſian ſea. The ſhell of this fiſh is the ma- 
ter perlarum. | 

CONCHA PERSICA, It is found in the Perſian ſea, 
and 1s of the bivalve kind. 

CONCHA PICTORUM. So called from its ſhell 
being raſped down for mixing up colours as an ingredient. 

CONGHA SAXATILIS. See CoONCHITES, 

CONCHA VENEREA, or Veneris. Venus's ſhell. 

It is an univalve wreathed ſhell, having a ſmall longitu- 
dinal and denticulated chink or aperture in it. It is alſo 


trate a body is to approximate its principal parts by re- 
moving thoſe which keep them aſunder, and which are 
not proper to the body concentrated, This word is gene- 
rally applied to the dephlegmation of acids, and particu- 
larly of the vitriolic by diſtillation, and of vinegar by con- 
gelation. | | | : 
CONCEPTIO. Conception. After all the conjec- 


tures, enquiries, obſervations, &c. to diſcover this pro- 


ceſs in nature, with many others, it is ſtill only to be re- 
ſolved into the divine contrivance. Dr. Berdoe, in his 
Enquiry into the Influence of the EleQtric Fluid, defines 
conception to be, The firſt occult ſenſation by which the 


unſormed being unites itſelf to its parent.” He further 


obſerves that the foetus is not perfected at once, but paſſes 
through different gradations of its exiſtence as follow : 

« xit, The fecundating powers of the uterus are em- 
ployed to collect the colliquamentum, in which the gone 


ol Hippocrates is to eftabliſh the rudiments of the future 


embryo. This firſt diviſion in the formation of the fœ- 
tus is perhaps the primitive attractive power of the ani- 
mated mucus, collecting together the firſt particles of the 
nervous ſyſtem to form the cicatricula, medulla oblonga- 
ta, &c. | 

© The 2d diviſion is what Hippocrates calls cuèma or 
the conception, and is what conception 1s above defined 
to be. | 

„The zd diviſion in the formation of man was called 
embryon by Hippocrates; in this ſtate it conſiſts of a 
trunk without limbs, the expanding of which completes 
the embryo ſtate. 


« The laſt diviſion is called cauros, paidion, foetus, or | 


child,” 

However ſecretly conception is effected, its effect on 
thoſe who are its ſubjects is very manifeſt by the ſymp- 
toms that immediately appear, particularly in the human 
ſpecies ; all which are produced by a preternatural irrita- 
bility being induced into the uterus and indeed into the 
general habit. | 

See Malphigius, De Graaf, and Harvey; ſee alſo Ber- 
doe's Enquiry, and Kirkland's Treatiſe on the Child-bed 
Fever. | 

CONCEPTUS. The very firſt rudiments of the fce- 
tus in the uterus after conception. 

CONCHA. A ſhell animal. Some confine this word 
to the ſhell, whilſt others intend by it the animal with its 
ſhell. Some uſe it only to ſignify fiſhes with two ſhells, 


the hiſtory of which ſort ſee in the SpeCtacle de la Nature, |. 


. i. 
Sea ſhell-fiſh, when boiled, are eaten as wholſome food, 


and are alcaleſcent : their ſhells are abſorbent, but if cal- | 
cined are not ſo, but become a quick-lime, poſſeſſing a li- 


thontriptic virtue. | | 
_ CONCHA ANATIFERA. Theſe ſhell-fiſhes are 
thus called becauſe it was fabulouſly faid that a ſpecies of 
duck was formed in it. 
CONCHA ERYTHRZA. See Concna VENEREA. 
 CONCHA LAVIGATA, or Lzvigatoria. A ſhell- 
fiſh of an oval form, with a very ſmooth ſhell, uſed b 
the Egyptians to ſmooth their linen, and by the Turks 
and Greeks to poliſh paper. 


CONCHA. FOSSILIS, or Lapidea. See Concniris. | 
22, 


* 
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called concha porcellana, from its aperture reſembling the 
mouth or an hog, and concha Cytheriaca, from Venus, 
who received the epithet 'Cytherza'from Cythera, a Gre- 
cian iſland. 


As a medicine for theſe ſhells the cockle-ſhells may be 
ſubſtituted. | | 
CONCHA AURICULZ, See AuRICULA. | 
CONCHA MATER UNIONUM. See MArER 
PERLARUM. 
CONCHA STRIATA. The cockle. | 
CONCHA. A liquid meaſure among the Athenians, 
which contained half an ounce, or, according to ſome, 
three ſpoons full, and others again ſay five ſpoons full or 
ſix drams. Galen ſays that the concha magna was the 
ſame as the acetabulum, which of liquid contained an 
ounce and a half, and in weight fifteen drams ; and that 


the concha minor was half an ounce of liquid, and five 
drams of weight. | 


CONCHA! NARIUM INFERIORES, alſo called the 
inferior ſpongy laminæ of the noſe. They are ſituated in 
the naſal foſſæ, one in each ſide ; they are ſuſpended like 
the ethmoidal concha, without reſting on any thing. The 
inferior edges are the moſt conſiderable of their three 
edges; they are rough, thick, a little rounded, and turned 
outwards, that is, toward the os maxillare. By their an- 
terior ſuperior edge they are joined to the anterior tranſ- 
verſe eminences of the os maxillare; their poſterior ſupe- 
rior edge is the longeſt, and is joined backwards to the 
ſmall tranſverſe eminence of the middle portion of the os 
palati. See Winſlow's Anatomy. 

CONCHE NARIUM SUPERIORES. So Winſlow 
calls the inferior part of each lateral portion of the os eth- 
moides. | — 

CONCHARUM ANTIFEBRILE. . In Bates's Phar- 
macopeia it is thus directed: Pour vinegar upon the muſ- 
cle ſhells, and macerate them for twenty-four hours, 
wipe off the external mucus, dry and reduce them to a 
powder, during which operation add a ſpoonful of cardu- 
us water, to prevent the light parts from flying off. A 
dram is a doſe as a febrifuge and diaphoretic, 

CONCHIFOLIA, i. e. Manga. 

{ CONCHIS. Among the Romans it was an entire 
bean wrapped up in its entire capſule. . 

CONCHITES. A cockle ſtone. It is a ſtone reſem- 
bling a certain ſhell-fifh. | 

CONCHOIDES. According to Breynius it is a bi- 
valve ſhell · fiſn. 

CONCHYLIA FOSSILIS. Foſſile ſhells. They are 
lithontriptic. S 

CONCIDENTIA. A decreaſe of bulk in the whole 
or any part of the body, or the ſubſiding of a humour, 

CONCOAGULA'I'IO. The coagulation, concretion, 
or cryſtallization of different ſalts, firſt difſolved together 
in the ſame fluid. | 

CONCOCTIO. ConcoQtion. It is generally under- 
ſtood to be that work upon the morbid matter, by the 
power of nature or aſſiſtance of art, as renders it fit for 
ſeparation from the healthy parts of our fluids, and to be 
thrown out of our bodies. But this doctrine, at leaſt in 
fevers, is doubtful, if nor falſe. That morbid matter 
paſſes off from the blood in a crude ſtate, or in the ſtate 
it was-firſt formed in, appears from the matter. of the 
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ſmall-pox and meaſles, both which are effectual in inocu- 
lating, in whatever ſtate of the diſeaſe it is taken. And it is 
moſt probable that, in every fever, the morbid matter, af- 
ter aſſimilating ſome of the humours into its own nature, 
paſſes off in the ſame ſtate that it was in when the body 
was firſt diſordered by it. Further, acrimony in the blood 
is not rendered mild by any proceſs in our frame ; on the 
contrary, it is always expelled by ſome of the emunctories. 
And as to what is obſerved in pus, none of a kindly na- 
ture is formed whilſt the heat of the body much exceeds 
the degree that is proper to health ; but in its ſtead there 
is an ichor. . Fa | 
 Sydenham's notion of concoction was, that, „The 
concoction of the febrile matter means no mote than a ſe- 
paration of the morbific particles from the ſound.” 

See Kirkland on Fevers, p. 14, 27. 

CONCREMATIO. See CALCINATIO. 

CONCRETIO. In chemiſtry is the condenſation of 
any fluid ſubſtance into a more ſolid maſs, importing the 
ſame as coagulation. In ſurgery it is the growing toge- 
ther of any parts which are ſeparate in a natural itate. 

 CONCURSUS. See SYNDROME. 
*  CONCUSSIO. A concuſſion, from concutio, to ſhake. 
A jolt or ſhock of the brain by blows or falls. 

It is often very difficult, when an accident from exter- 
nal violence happens to the inſide of the head, to know of 
what kind it is, and where its ſeat : in ſuch circumſtances 
conſider the ſymptoms, how - the misfortune happened, 
with any other circumſtance that may throw light on the 
Caſe; ſometimes the misfortune proves fatal only for want 
of knowing what part is injured, 

The ſigns of a concuſſion do not always appear imme- 
diately after the injury is received, though in general this 
is the caſe, but ſometimes two or three days paſs before 
they come on. ; 

The uſual ſymptoms of a concuſſion of the brain are, 
a ſtupor, an involuntary diſcharge of the excrements, 

a palſy, and a vomiting, which is bilious or otherwiſe, ac- 
| cording to what part of the brain is injured. A 
A violent blow on the head, not beating the head to the 
ground, nor againſt any hard body, moſt frequently cauſes 
a fracture or fiſſure, with but ſmall concuſſion; when a 
blow is given with ſuch violence as to knock the perſon 
down, and his head hits the ground, if the ſkull is not 
thereby broken, a concuſhun will be the conſequence. 
Tf the head ſtrikes againſt a hard immovable body, in con- 
ſequence of a fall from a, conſiderable height, a concuſſion 
with an extravaſation uſually follows, and generally death 
is the conſequence. A concuſſion of the brain ſeldom 1s 
attended, if ever, with extravaſation unleſs when re ac- 
tion follows the blow. A concuſſion with a fracture 1s 
leſs dangerous than one with a fiſſure, becauſe in the firſt 
Caſe the extravaſation is leſs. | 
The caſe diſcovered, bleeding and antiphlogiſtics ſhould 
be uſed, to prevent if not remove the inflammation ; and 
if the injured part of the infide of the head cannot be diſ- 
covered, the chief dependence is on bleeding, purging, 
and ſweating. | | 
Bleeding may be in the temporal artery, or in the jugu- 
lar vein, though generally from the arm ſuffices. 

Except there is a depreſſion of the ſkull, the trepan does 
not ſeem neceſſary. On this ſubject authors vary much. 

Lenient purges, which operate with the leaſt irritation, 
are of ſingular efficacy; according to Job a Meek'ren and 
ſome others, they prevent an abſceſs forming itſelf in the 
liver, which ſometimes, when they are omitted, follows 
in conſequence of a concuſſion of the brain. 

The diet ſhould be cooling and ſlender. 

If great heat is perceived in the head, apply thereto an 

embrocation of oil, vinegar, and ſal ammoniac. 

Mr. Bromfield aſſerts the happieſt ſucceſs in theſe caſes 
from the uſe of Dover's ſweating powder ; atter bleeding, 
if required, he orders the bowels to be evacuated by means 
of a clyſter, and then a ſeruple of Dover's powder, the ope- 
ration of which muſt be encouraged by putting the pa- 
tient "between blankets, and repeating it every twelve or 
twenty-four hours, according as the violence of ſymptoms 
require. As it is chiefly from the attenuating property of 
the opium that relief is expected, he uſes ſuch a proportion 
of the vin. antim. mixed with tinct. Theb. as will be need- 
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ful to keep up a diaphoretis when the violent ſymptoms ate 
allayed, and until ſuch a freedony from complaint as needs 


gives ten or fifteen drops every ſqur or ſix hours. As oft 
as the violent ſymptoms return he hath: recourſe to the 
powder: and ſuch was his fucceſs, that in more than an 
hundred caſes he ſucceeded, and in two which were at- 
tended with fractures of the ſłuh, cures were thus eſfect- 
ed without the uſe of the trephine | | 

See Bohnium, in Renunciatione Vulnerum de Vibra- 
tione Cerebri; Berengarium de Commotione Cerebri ; 
Monſ. Bertrandi's Dif. on the Concuſſion of the Brain, in 
the 31 vol. of the Mem. of the Royal Acad. of Surgery; 
Wileman's Surgery, book v. ch. ix. obſ. x. Gooch's Caſes 
and Remarks, ed. 2. and Bromfield's Chirurgical Qb\. 
and Caſes, vol. i. ch. i. 1 1 

CONUENSATIiO. Condenſation. It implies a con- 
traction of the cutaneous pores by means of cooliog, dry- 
ing, or aſtringent medicines. It is alſo an inſpiffation of 
any fort of fluid, whether in or out of the body: hence 
condenſantia medicamenta, are medicines that condenſe 
or inſpiſſate the juices. 1 5 

CON DEK. Frankincenſe or olibanum. 

CONDIMENTUM. A condiment or preſerve. From 
condio, to ſeaſon, pickle, or powder. It fignifies whate- 
ver procures ſweetneſs and a grateful taſte to any ſubſlance. 
But, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, that is called condimen— 
tum which is uſed in preparing aliments, whether with an 
e "ng of rendering them palatable or aſſiſting their di- 

eſt ion. 

CON DIO. To embalm. The Latins call it pollin- 
cio. The practice of embalming is as antient as the firſt 
record of the character of phyſician. See Galen, ch. 1. 
v. 2. In the Ealt it is ſtill practiſed, but ſeems not ſo ge- 
neral as formerly. On this ſubject ſee Pare, Dionis's Sur— 
gical Operations, Gooch's Treatiſe on Wounds, p. 456, 
and Greenhill's Art of Embalming. 

CONUDLII UM. Preſerves. Ihey are made by ſteep- 
ing or by boiling recent ſimples (of the vegetable kind) 


ſubject is afterwards either kept moiſt in the ſyrup, or 
taken out and dried, that the ſugar may candy upon it : 
this laſt is the moſt uſual method. This art was formerly 
a branch of the apothecary's bulineſs, but now is wholly 
in the hands of confeCtioners. 
; The Latins and the latter Greeks meant by conditum 
a ſort of mulſum, that is, a wine impregnated with honey 
and aromatics. | | 

CONDIFURA, i. e. Condimentum, alſo condio. 

CONDRILLA, i. e. Chondrilla. 

CONDUCTIO. 
a convuliton,® | 

CONDUCTOR. A conductor. It is an infirumen: 
uſed in ſurgery for directing a knife with when a ſinus is 
laid open. It is alſo a name of the inſtrument called a 
gorget, which is uſed in the operation of lithotomy. 

CONDURDUM. A plant mentioned by Pliny, 1. 
26. c. 5. He allo calls it herba ſolſtitialis Bore rubro. 
Parkinſon thinks it is the vaccaria, which Boerhaave calls 
lychnis ſegetum rubra foliis perfoliatæ. 

CONDYLE. See PRocessvs. 

CONDYLI. Knots in the bones about the joints of 
the fingers, which make them thicker. | 

CONDYLOIDA CATrOHYSESJ. Maxil. inf. See 
MAxILLA INFERIOR. | 

CONDYLOMA. A tumour ſo cailed from its reſem- 
blance to a condyle, a joint bent, or a tubercle. It is an 
hard eminence, which ariſes in the folds of the anus, or a 
hardening or a ſwelling of the wrinkles there. Theſe tu- 


In Cœlius Aurelianus is a ſpaſm or 


| mouts often happen in che orifice of the uterus, and other 


parts. 

It generally proceeds partly from a fault in the quality 
and partly from a fault in the quantity of the fluids flowing, 
there. At ſirſt it is named a tubercle, but when harden- 
ed a condyloma. 

Authors abound with unneffary diſtinctions reſpecting 
tumours, &c. but all tubercles and fungi, whether within 
the verge of the anus or more outward, are all of the ſame 
nature, and are cured by the ſame method, whether called 
condyloma, ficus, fungus, criſta, or whatever elſe, and 

| are 


no further aid of- the kind is brought about: of this he 


firſt in water, then in ſyrup or a ſolution of ſugar. The 
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have them very much. 


CON 
ire tumours of the glandules of the part, which inereaſ- 
ing, like a polypus of the noſe, prove troubleſome, being 
often painful. Thoſe who are troubled with the piles 
They often appear in the puden- 
da from the lues venerea. 

If the roots are ſmall, a ligature may extirpate them; if 
broad they are beſt removed by a caultic, if care is taken 
that it doth not injure any other part. 

See P. Ægineta, Celſus, Heiſter, Turner, Wiſeman. 

CONUYLUS. A condyle. It is a knot in any of the 
joints, formed by the epiphyſis of a bone. In the fingers 
it is called the knuckle. In botany it ſignifies the joints 
of plants. 

- CONEION. In Hippocrates it imports the cicuta. It is 
{aid to be thus named from xwvay, to turn round; becauſe 
it produces a vertigo in thoſe who take 1t internally. 

CONESSI, called alſo codago-pala, coneſſi-ſeca, and 
cadaga-pala. It is the bark of a ſmall tree growing in 
Ceylon, and Malabar, and on the Coromandel coaſt, 
where it is called coneſſi. It is blackiſh outwardly, and 


covered more or leſs with a whitiſh moſs or ſcurf, which 
ſhould be ſcraped off. To the taſte it is gratefully auſtere 
and bitter. When powdered and made into an eleCtuary, 
it is commended in diarrhceas ;. half a dram may be taken 
three times a day. When uſed it ſhould be freſh pow- 
dered, for it ſoon loſes its medical qualities under any form 
of preparation. When taken to reſtrain an alvine flux, 
an emetic of ipec. ſhould precede its uſe. Thoſe with 
whom a diarrhcea is frequent in moiſt weather are much 
benefited by its uſe, if a doſe is taken morning and even- 


ing. | 
CONFECTA. Comfits or ſugar-plumbs. Seeds or 


other ſubſtances incruſted with ſugar. 'Theſe, when im- 


pregnated with purging ingredients, are given to children 


when they will not take the uſual forms of medicines. 
CONFECTIO. A confection. In general it is any 
thing prepared with ſugar. In particular it is the fame as 
conditum. Theſe articles are alſo called dry confects. 
The word confectio, when alone, ſignifies a ſoft electu- 
ary. The dry confects are now a branch of the contec- 
tioner's buſineſs, though formerly a part in the apotheca- 
ry's : they are dry ſubſtances, ſuch as the roots of eringo, 
&c. the peels of oranges, &c. which are incruſted with 
ſugar, and are called candied root or peel. As to the ſoft 
electuaries, the London college preſcribes the following. 


Confectio Cardiaca. The Cordial Con fection. 


Take freſh roſemary tops, juniper berries, of each a 
pound; the leſſer cardamom ſeeds freed from their huſks, 


 zZedoary, and ſaffron, of each half a pound. Draw a tinc- 
ture with about a gallon and a half of proof ſpirit ; reduce by 


a gentle heat this tincture ſtrained, nearly to the weight of 


two pounds and a half; then finiſh the electuary by add 


ing the following ſpecies very finely powdered, viz. of 
the compound powder of crab's-claws ſixteen ounces ; 
cinnamon, nutmeg, of each two ounces ; of cloves an 
ounce z of double refined ſugar two pounds. 

This is ſubſtituted for the confect or cordial of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, but except for the ſaffron it is no other than 
a carminative, and after being ſome time kept, 1s unfit for 
even this purpoſe. | 


Confectio Damocratis. Damocrates's Confection. 


Take of cinnamon fourteen drams; of myrrh eleven 
drams; agarick, ſpikenard, ginger, faffron, ſeeds of trea- 
cle muſtard or of mithridate muſtard, frankincenſe, Chio 
turpentine, of each ten drams ; camel's hay, coſtus, or in 
its ſtead zedoary, Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, French 
lavender, long pepper, ſeeds of hart-wort, juice of the 
rape of ciſtus, ſtrained ſtorax, opoponax, ſtrained galba- 
num, balſam of Gilead, or in its ſtead expreſſed oil of 
nutmegs, Ruſha caſtor, of each an ounce ; poley moun- 


| tain, water germander, the fruit of the balſam tree, or in 


its ſtead cuocbs, white pepper, ſeeds of the carrot of 


Crete, bdellium ſtrained, of each ſeven drams ; Celtic | 
nard, gentian root, leaves of ditany of Crete, red | 


roſes, ſeeds of Macedonian parſley, the leſſer cardamom 
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ſeeds freed from their huſks, ſweet fennel ſeeds, gum ara- 


bic, opium ſtrained, of each five drams ; root of the ſweet 
flag, root of wild valerian, aniſeed, ſagapenum ſtrain- 
ed, of each three drams ; ſpignel, St. John's wort, juice 
of acacia, or in its ſtead Japan earth, the bellies of ſcinks, 
of cach two drams and a half ; of clarified honey thrice 
the weight of all the reſt, Diſſolve the opium 1 in a 
little wine, and then mix it with the honey made hot; in 
the mean time melt together in another veſſel the galba- 
num, ſtorax, turpentine, and the balſam of Gilead, or the. 
expreſſed oil of nutmeg, continually ſtirring them round, 
that they may not burn; and as ſoon as theſe are melted, 
add to them the hot honey, firſt by ſpoons-full, and af- 
terwards more freely: laſtly, when this mixture is nearly 
cold, add by degrees the reſt of the ſpecies reduced to 
powder. | 

his was formerly called Mithridate, from Mithridates 
king of Pontus and Bithynia, who, after the example of 
Aitalus of Pergamus, is ſaid firſt to have experienced the 
virtues of ſimples ſeparately, and then combined them. 
But it ſhould be noted that the original compound as pre- 
pared by this king, conſiſted of but a ſew ingredients. 
Screnus Samonicus ſays that when Pompey took the bag- 
gage of this prince, he was ſurprized to find that this an- 
tidote conſiſted of only twenty leaves of rue, two walnuts, 
two figs, and a little ſalt. Of this he took a doſe every 
morning, to guard himſelf from the effects of poiſons. 

CONFECTIO ALKERMES. See CHRERMESG. 

CONFECTIO PAULINA. The confection called 
Paulina. | ; 

Take coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, cinnamon, long 
pepper, black pepper, ſtrained ſtorax, {trained galbanum, 
opium, Ruſſia caſtor, of each two ounces ; of the ſimple 
ſyrup boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, an equal weight 
to thrice the ſpecies. Mix carefully the opium, firſt diſ- 
ſolved in wine, with the ſpirit warmed ; then to the ſtorax 
and galbanum, melted together, add by degrees the ſy- 
rup while it remains warm ; afterwards ſprinkle in the 
other ſpecies reduced to powder, | 

CONFERTUS, i. e. Athroos. 

CONFERVA. A barren kind of moſs, deſtitute of lit- 
tle lowery heads, and even of thoſe boſſes and tubercles 
which ſome other kinds are furniſhed with inſtead of 
them, and conſiſting only of round, ſmooth, and uniform 
leaves, or rather little italks divided into fine capilaments. 
Ray, in his Synopſis, deſcribes three ſorts. 

CONFIRMANTIA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines 
which reſtore or confirm the ſtrength of the body, or any 
part of it: or medicines which faſten the teeth in theic 
ſockets, | 

CONFLUENTIA. A term uſed by Paracelſus to 


my microcoſm with the ſtars, or of a diſeaſe with reme- 
ies. | 
CONFDERATIO, i. e. Confluentia. 
CONFORMATIO. Conformation. Some diſeaſes 
are called morbi malæ conformationis, or organical diſ- 
eales ; that is, which depend upon the ill conformation of 


cal cure, and proper exerciſe, regimen and medicines 
may ſometimes contribute much to the relief even of thoſe 
which are internal, or at leaſt may render them ſupporta- 


ble. 


CONFORTANTIA. Cordial. 

CONFORTATIVA. Cordial. 85 

CONFRICATIO. In pharmacy it is the reducing of 
any eaſily friable ſubſtance to powder by rubbing it with 
the hands, as ſtarch, for inſtance: or it ſignifies the rub- 


bing any ſoft and ſucculent vegetable with the hands to ex- 
reſs the juice. 


CONFRICATRICES, i. e. Tribades. 

CONFU SAE FEBRES. Bellini ſays he met with ſuch 
and that they were two fevers attending at the ſame time, 
beginning and ending together, but fo confuſedly as not bs 
 COONTUSANEUS PA | 

NFUSANT PANIS. Bread m 
from which the bran hath not been OE —— 

CONFUSIO: A diſorder of the eyes, which happens 

when, upon a rupture of the internal membranes which 


| | include 


expreſs the agreement, conjunction, or confederation of 


the parts. Theſe, if external, may admit of a chirurgi- 
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include the humours, they are all confounded together. 
CONGELATI, or Congelatici, or Congelatio. Per- 
ſons afflicted with a catalepſis are fo called. | 
CONGELATIO. Congelation. It is ſuch a change 
roduced by cold in a fluid body, that it becomes con- 
denſed ; thus conglaciation is when a liquid is converted 
into ice. | 
Water is rarefied or expanded by congelation ; but 


ſiſted in ſo doing by the coldneſs of the water: aſter this, if 
warm diluting liquor is drank, a diaphoreſis is produced; 
and all danger is overcome ; if warmth is applied at the 
firſt, the outer parts are quickly thawed, but the in- 
ner veſſels {till obſtructed, ſoon burſt by the rarefaction 
of their contents, and deſtruction to the part is inſtantly 
produced, | ; : 
See Tiſſot's Advice to the People; Van Swieten's Com. 


pinguious bodies and fixed metals are rendered more com- 
pact by it. 
n The cnudentation of any liquor by ſetting it in a cold 
place is called congelation. : 
The ſtones produced in ſome caverns from the drops 
of petrifying waters are called congelations. 8 
CONGELATIVA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines 
which ſtop fluxions, inſpiſſate and dry. 
CONGELATUS. Frozen, or froſt- bitten. Perſons 
thus affected by the cold are compared to cataleptic pa- 
tients, but ſtill there is much difference bet wixt a cata- 
lepfy and a froſt - bitten caſe. 


Cold braceth up the body when applied to it in a cer- 


tain degree; upon this conſtriction being ingreaſed, the hu- 
mours are carried in a larger quantity to the internal 
parts, and are principally accumulated in the head, they 
ſtagnate in the veſſels of the brain, and diſtend them: 
hence they produce a ſtricture in, or à compreſſion on the 
nerves that ariſe from the brain, which is the origin of a 
catalepſis, attended with an abolition of the ſenſes. The 
cold continuing, with its effects juſt mentioned, at length 


there is an extravaſation of the blood or ſerum in the head, 


by which the cerebellum is compreſſed, whence death en- 
"ſues, which is uſhered in by a lethargy, ending in an apo- 


plexy. | 
| When a man is pierced with cold, ſo as to be benumb- 
ed, if he attempts to warm himſelf by the fire, pains are 
preſently produced in the part expoſed to the heat, and a 
mortification is too often the conſequence ; juſt as is ſeen 
in frozen fruit, which if put into cold water that is near 
to freeze, it recovers, but if put into warm water, or in a 
warm place, it ſoon rots ; and if men, when too ſeverely 
affected with cold, would firſt put the frozen part into 
cold water, or cover it with ſnow, until a ſenſe of warmth 
is perceived, or ſome degree of motion returns, at which 
time a little warm wine, mixed with camomile tea, might 
be drank, or either of theſe alone, and then proceed 
gradually to allow of warmth, a mortification would be 
avoided. | | 
When travellers begin to be drowſy in the cold, they 
ſhould redouble their ſpeed to extricate themſelves from 
danger; for though their ſleepineſs is eaſy, it is often 
fatal. a : 
The heat of our bodies, when in health, exceeds that 
of the ambient air, even in the hotteſt weather; whence a 
conſiderable degree of cold is required to freeze the ſoft 
parts of our bodies: it is becauſe our extremities are the 
coldeſt parts, that froſt always affects them ſooneſt. And 
when a mortification from cold approaches, Van Swieten 


obſerves, that the part affected by it is firſt pale, then red; 


this redneſs is attended with a'troubleſome pain, and a vio- 
lent itching ; after this the colour becomes almoſt purple, 
and at laſt black. | | 
That ſudden heat applied after extreme cold, ſhould 
produce the ſame ſymptoms and conſequences, will be 
readily underſtood by what follows. As water cools it 
condenſes, until it comes to the freezing point; but in 


on Boerh. Aph. 422, 427, 454; Med. Muſ. vol. i. 


p. 71. 
CONGENERES. When ſpoken of muſcles, it im- 


ports thoſe which concur in the ſame action. 
CONGENSIBUS QUIQUOAQUI CONGO, i. e. 
Cara. 

CONGER, or Congrus. The conger-eel. It is a 
large ſea-eel. It is often called the ſea-ſerpent. 3 

ONGESTIO. Congeſtion, or collection. From 

congero, to gather into a heap. A ſwelling which gradu- 
ally ariſes, and takes time to ripen ; in oppoſition to that 
bifluxion, which ſoon is formed, and ſoon terminated, 


CONGIUS. See CoN GER. 


ſure, and is generally ſaid to have been equal to ten pints 
of wine, and nine of oil. The Athenian congius, or 
chus, weighed nine pounds, and the Roman weighed ten, 
or contained ten Roman pints of wine. In the London 
and Edinburgh Diſpenſatories the gallon is only eight 
ints. 

CONGLACIATIO, i e. Coagulatio, or Congelatio. 

CONGLOBATA GLANDULA. 
gland, from conglobo, to gather ſingly into a ball. All 
the glands are either conglobate, or conglomerate. A 
conglobate gland is a little ſmooth body, wrapped up in a 
fine ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from all other parts, 
only admitting an artery, and a nerve to paſs in, and 
giving way to a vein, and excretory canal to paſs out. Of 
this ſort are the glands of the brain and the teſtes, 

Under the title of conglobate glands Winſlow includes 
the lymphatic glands alone; and he calls all the other 
conglomerate. See Winſlow's and Keil's Anatomy. 

CONGLOMERATA GLANDULA. A conglome- 
rate gland is compoſed of many little conglobate glands all 
tied together, and wrapped up in one common membrane. 
Sometimes all their excretory ducts unite, and make one 
common pipe, through which the liquor of all of them 
runs, as the pancreas and parotids do. Sometimes the 
ducts uniting form ſeveral pipes, which only communi- 
cate with one another by croſs canals, and ſuch are the 
mammæ. Others again have ſeveral pipes, without any 
communication with one another, of which ſort are the 
 glandulz lachrymales & proſtatz ; another fort is, when 
each gland hath its own excretory duct, through which it 
tranſmits its liquor to a common baſin, as the kidnies. 
dee Winſlow and Keil's Anatomy. | 

CONGLUTINANTIA. Healing medicines. 

CONIA. Lime. xo, when joined with carry, it im- 
ports lixivium, or lye of vegetable aſhes. 

.CONIA, xi. Wine impregnated with fir. Dio 
 corid. lib. v. c. xlviii. 
CONIFERA ARBORES. Coniferous trees. They 
are ſuch as bear cones, as the cedar, fir, pine, &c. 

CONILE, i. e. Myrrhis. So called from its reſem- 
blance to x&y:wy, hemlock, 

CONIS, xc, duft; fine powder; aſhes; a nit 
in the hair; ſcurf from the head; and, ſometimes, it 


the act of congelation it expands with a violence that no- | {1gnifies lime. 


thing can reſiſt, When a perſon goes into the cold air, 
his aids are gradually condenſed, the veſſels collapſe, and 
the ſkin is pale, the circulation again puſhes the blood in- 


to the arteries, whoſe contracted extremities allow it only | 


to paſs ſlowly, and make the ſkin look red; alſo produces 
an itching, Fechüle of the obſtruction that it meets with; 


the blood being puſhed from behind, whilſt the obſtruc- | 


tion is increaſed before, a livid colour is produced, and a 
tingling pain ; at Jaſt the circulation being ſtopped, a gan- 
grenous black finiſhes the ſcene, with a loſs of all ſenſa- 


tion, the veſſels being ſtretched far beyond their natural | 
dimenſions by the frozen juices. In this caſe, applying 


of cold water diffolves the frozen juices, and condenſes 
them; thus the veſſels have room to contract, and are aſ- 


5 


CONISTERIUM. See APoDYTERIUM. 
CONJUNCTA CAUSA. The conjunct caufe, or the 
immediate cauſe. See C Aus. | 
CONJUNCTA SIGNA. The pathognomonic ſigns of 
a diſeaſe are ſo called. | 
CONJUNCTIVA TUNICA. See ADnaATA. 
CONNA, i. e. Cassra FisTULA. 
CONOCARPODENDRON. The filver tree. It 
is a native of the country of the Hottentots. Boerhaave 
mentions ten ſpecies. See Miller's Di&. vol. ii. 
CONOIDES. See CoNARIUM. 
CONOIDES CORPUS. The glandula pinealis. 
. CONQUASSATIO. Conquaſſation. In pharmacy 
it is a ſpecies of comminution, or an — 
| whic 


J 


 CONGIUS. A gallon. This is a very ancient mea- 


A conglobate 
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CON 


which moiſt concreted ſubſtances, as recent vegetables, 
fruits, the ſofter parts of animals, &c. are agitated and 
bruiſed, till partly by their proper ſucculence, or by. an 
affuſion of ſome liquor, they are reduced to a ſoft pulp. 
CONSERVA. A Conſerve. 
fitions of recent vegetable matters, and ſugar, beat toge- 


Conſerves are compo- | 


ther into one uniform mals, 
On account of the large quantity of ſugar contained in 
conſerves, it is obvious that their ute in medicine can only 
be auxiliary to other more efficacious drugs. The con- 
ferves of lavender, roſemary, orange and lemon peels, are 
the beſt of all others. A uſeful doſe may be taken of 
them. 
Mucilaginous ſubſtances, if mixed with ſugar, become 
glutinous; aſtringents become ſoft; bitters are every way 
improper for this form; and lightly flavoured vegetables 
ſoon ſpoil: ſo none of theſe are proper to make conſerves 
with. : 
The general obſervations for the right making of con- 
ſerves are but few, as follows: 1. Leaves are to be pick- 
ed from their ſtalks. 2. Flowers are to be ſeparated from 
their cups. 3. When the flowers or leaves are properly 
prepared, they muſt be beat into an uniform maſs, in a 
marble mortar, with three times their weight of powdered 
lamp ſygar.. r 1 
Orange peel may be raſped, or 
then beat up with the ſugar. 
Roſes are to be ground before being beat up into a con- 
0 | 


erve. 
© CONSERVATIO. In pharmacy, it is preſerving, 
iickling, or keeping from putrefaction, and evaporation, 
by the addition of ſome other ſubſtance. 
CONSERVATIVA MEDICINA. That part of me- 
dicine which relates to the preſervation of health. 
* CONSILIGO. Setter-wort. See HELLEBORUS. 
CONSISTENTIA. When uſed with reſpeCt to a dif- 
eaſe, it imports the ſtate or acme thereof. When applied 
to the humours, excrements, or excretions, it imports 
their conſiſtence. | 
CONS 
. 
CONSOLIDA MAJOR, 
majus, and greater comfrey. 
It is a rough hairy plant, with large, ſomewhat oval, 
pointed leaves, producing on the tops of the branches 
ſpikes of white and purpliſh pendulous nearly cylindrical 
flowers, followed each by four ſhining black ſeeds. The 
root is thick and fleſhy, black on the outſide, and white 
within. It is p 
flowers in May or June. There is a fort with purple 
flowers, but it is rarely met with. 
The whole plant is uſed, but the root is the only part 
that deſerves much notice, it gives out to water by de- 
coction about two-thirds of its weight of mucilage, that is 
almoſt void of ſmell and taſte, and fimilar to that from 
the althza, but more tenacious; whence in all the pur- 
oſes for which the althæa root is uſed, the comfrey is to 
be preferred. This mucilage is its only medicinal prin- 
ciple. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. | Rai Hift. | SG 107.10 
CONSOLIDA ARVENSIS FLORE RUBRO PLE- 
NO. Common lark-ſpur, with a double flower. 

8 CONSOLIDA AUREA. Dwarf ciſtus, ſee CHamz 
Is us. | 5 
CONSOLIDA AUREA CORDl, i. e. Chamæ ciſtus. 
CONSOLIDA MEDIA: The great daiſy, See 

BuduLA. | 9 e 500 
CONSOLIDA MINIMA. The common daiſy 
CONSOLIDA MINOR. See BRUNELLA. 
CONSOLIDA REGALIS. See Dereminum. All 
the ſpecies called conſolida regalis are different ſpecies of 


lark-ſpur. TIO PPT 
RUBRA, i. e. Tormentilla. 
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called alſo ſymphytum 


CONSOLIDA 
_ © CONSOLIDA SARACENI CA. See Doria, VI RGA 
Aux EA, and JAdo BTA. | 
CONSOLIDANS. Conſolidatin 
to medicines that produce new fleſh. 
* CONSPERSIO, i. e. Catapaſma. 
2 or Conſpicillum. A pair 
CS, | | 


g. This is applied 


of ſpec- 


22. 
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CON 


Theſe helps to the ſight are with convex; | eoncave, or 
plane glafles, The firſt magnilics the objects looked at, 
the ſecond diminiſhes them, and the third are called con- 
ſerves, being made of white or green glaſs, for preſerving 
the ſight. Dt lun 

It is a caution of importance not to uſe ſpectacles too 
ſoon; and, when they are begun with, not to change 
them too often, for it may be that in time none can be 
obtained that will ſuit. | rn md 

Sometimes it happens, aſter the uſe of ſpectacles 
during ſome years, that the cryſtalline reaſſumes its proper 
form, ſo that they are no more required. See Martin's 
Eſſay on viſual Glaſſes, A 92 

CONSTANS. When applied to the ſtrength, or 


vi- 


| 


OLIDA. Comfrey. Of this there are — 


| 


erennial, grows wild in moiſt grounds, and | 


of what is thin, the inducated matter ſtill. 


| from leaving coſtiveneſs behind. 


tal powers, it imports firmneſs, or a good condition. 
| GONSTELLATUM UNGUENTUM. It is an 
ointment made of earth worms, cleanſed, dried, powders 
ed, and made into an ointment with the fat of boars or 
bears. 18 
CONSTIPATIO. See C 
and ADSTRICTIO, ie e SES 
CONSOTIPA TUS. Coſtive. A perſon is ſaid to be 
coltive, not only when the excretion from the inteſtines 
does not daily happen, but alſo when what is diſcharged 
is too hard to receive its form from the impreſs of the rec- 
tum upon it. | 1101 
Hoffman ſays, that coſtiveneſs is generally owing to 
ſpaſms in the inteſtines themſelves, or as propagated by 
conſent, but various cauſes conduce to this habit, as an 
inert bile; acidity prevailing greatly in the firſt paſſages, 
coldneſs of the feet, ſitting much, eſpecially if the body 
is to be bent forwards, working with vigour, drinking but 
little, and that after a full meal, &c. | 1 5 
This habit of body is generally attended with head- ach, 
vertigo, diſagreeable taſte in the mouth, a diſreliſh- of 
food, and as it is a ſure ſtep towards chronic complaints, 
hath, in different perſons, very various effects. In coſtive 
bodies, the moiſture which ſhould be diſcharged with the 
excrements is abſorbed into the conſtitution, and though 
a ſtrong perſpiration may diſcharge ſome part of it, yet 
the groſſer part remains by which much terreſtrial matter is 
lodged in the blood, which fails not to produce one diſor- 
der or another, as it happens to be at laſt thrown on one 
or another part. | | 5 R399} 
The coſtiveneſs peculiar to ſtudious people is much re- 
lieved by alkaline ſalts, or the ol. ricini. Artificers who 
ſit much, and work with their bodies leaning forward, 
are beſt relieved by the ſame. | | X 
In melancholic caſes, alkaline ſalts anſwer t 
long continued, for they 
render the body coſtive. | | 
Women during pregnancy are ſometimes coſtive from 
the preſſure of the child's head againſt the rectum. Early 
care ſhould be had to prevent an accumulation of feces by 
a due adminiſtration of the milder purges, for rugged ones 
are to be abſolutely rejected in this caſe, *. | 
Old people, from the weakneſs of their muſcles, have 
hard feces collected in the rectum; and notwithſtanding 
they take laxative medicines, which procure a diſcharge 
lodges. except 
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he, beſt if 
leave no effects which tend to 


14 


manual aſſiſtance is given. | 

Aloes given in ſmall doſes proves ſufficiently laxative; 
and this effect is continued longer after its uſe than is ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to any other medicine; and when fla- 
tulencies are very troubleſome, if a little aſſa fœtida is 
joined therewith more conſiderable relief may be ex- 
pected. | | Fs. | 

Calomel very 


much prevents other purging; medicines 


n both by 
by early riſing and walking in 


HFabitual coſtiveneſs hath been much 
the cold and hot baths, alſo 
the open air. 

In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. are two 
caſes of coſtiveneſs which reſembled diarrhceas, 
- CONSTRICTIVA.. Styptics. TE 

CONSTRICTOR ALA NAS], alfo called depreſſor 
labir ſuperioris. Fallopius firſt deſcribed theſe, though 
Placentinus affumes the firſt diſcovery. They riſe fleſhy 
below the root of the-nares, immediately above the gums 


as * 


of the dentes inciflorii, and aſcending tranſyerſely, are in- 
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ſometimes the contrary happens. 


CON 


ſerted into the Coats of 1 alz naſi, and the fupenior part 
of the upper · li . | 
CO ETRICTOR ANI. See SPHINCTER ANI, 
CONSTRICTOR ISTHMI FAUCIUM. From the 
uvula two arches run down, and there is a cavity between 
them, where the tonſils. are lodged. The anterior arch 
goes down to the baſis. of the tongue, and is thus. called ; 
the other paſſes down the palatum molle, and goes to the 
pharynx, whence it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of palato- 


Pharyngæus. N 
CON 


ONSTRICTOR LABIORUM, i. e. Sphincter | 


labiorum. 
CONSTRIC TOR MUSCULUS, i. e. Buccinator. 
CONSTRICTOR PALPEBRARUM, i. e. Orbieu- 

laris palpebrarum. . 
CONSTRICTORES PHARYNGÆl. 


RTX. | 
CONSTRICTOR VESSICA URINARIA. See 

DETRUsSOR URINE. 

. CONSTRINGENTIA. Aftringents. 
CONSUETUDO. Cuſtom. ; 
In medicine this chiefly reſpects the non naturals, and 

32323 habits which ſometimes are pernicious. Cuſtom 
metimes increafes the effieacy of applications, though 

When cuſtom hath 

formed an habit that is improper, it is beſt to remedy it 
degrees. See Fordyce's Elements, part i. p. 58, &c. 
CONSUMMATUM. The French call it conſommé. 


Sce PHA 


| It is a broth ſo ſtrong as to concrete into a jelly when cold. | 
Erequent mention is made of it in the French medicinal |. _ 
ricus to a woman who conceives during the menſtrual. 
diſcharge. | | 


writers. 
CONSUMPTIO, i. e. Phthiſis. 
CONTABESCENTIA, i. e. Atrophia. 4 
CON TAGIO. Contagion, or infection. Of difor- 


ders from infection, ſome require an immediate contact 


with the bodies of the infected, as in the cate of the lues 


require at leaſt an approach within the reach of the efflu- 
via from an infected body. In other inſtances the infec- 
tion is ſpread by more general cauſes, ſuch as the air, diet, 
&c. Of theſe there are three kinds, which differ only in 
their being more or leſs in quantity, and are all curable 
by the fame means, applied in different degrees.  heſe 
infectious effluvia ſpring from either fermenting vegeta- 
ble fluids, putrifying animal or vegetable bodies, or mi- 
neral exhalations. And it is remarkable that each of theſe 
alike are deſtriQtive of flame. 


It is by the deſtruction of the vital principle in us, that | 


infection proves ſo fatal; it is thus that poiſons ſo ſoo 

deſtroy us. 5 | 
According to the kind of efluvia and its degree, differ- 

ent diſeaſes are produced, e. g. where mineral exhalations 


prevail, nervous colics, nervous and intermittent fevers, | 
peripneumonia notha, &c. When putrid ones are dif- 


fuſed in the air, ſcurvies, plagues, gangrenes, &c. are 
the conſequence - 23 
At every inſplration theſe effluvia are taken into our bo · 


dies, and thus produce their ill effects. They are ſwal- | 


lowed with our food, by which their quantity being increaſ- 
ed, their power of action is alſo greater, poſſeſſing an af- 
ſimilating property too, no wonder that deſtruction is ſo 
ſpeedyy as in many inſtances is obſerved. 


In ſhort, fo fimilar are the effects of infection and poi- | 


ſon, that they may be conſidered as the fame, differing 
only in their modes of communication. See VENIRVUM. 

e on this ſubject Mead on Poiſons, eſſay the fifth, and 
Shebbeare's Theory and PraCtice of Phyſic. 

CONTEMPERANTIA, i. e. Temperantia. 

CONTENSIO. lt ſometimes is uſed to expreſs a ten- 
ſion or ſtricture. | 
. CONTENTA. Contents. By theſe is underſtood 
any fluids contained within a ſolid part of the body. 

CONTENTUS. Stretched. 

CONTINENS FEBRIS. A continual fever which 
proceeds regularly in the fame tenor, without either inter- 
miſſion or remiſſion. | 
. COTINUA FEBRIS. A fever attended with -exa- 
cerbations, and ſlight remiſſions, but no intermiſſion. 

CON TORSIO. Contorſion. In medicine this word 
bath various ſignifications. Iſt, The iliac paſhon is thus 


named. 2dly, An incomplete diſlocation. 3dly, A diſ. 


location of the vertebræ of the back ſideways, or a crook 


. CONTRAYERVA, called alſo Drakena, Cyperus 
longus odorus & inodorus Peruanus, doritenia, be acordica 
radix, and counter - poiſon. ; 

venerea, and the ſmall-pox, as alſo the meafles, which 


other parts of the Spaniſh Wett Indies. There are two 
kinds, the one placenta ovali, the other placenta angulari 
& undulata, That ſort which is generally brought to us 
is about an inch or two Jong, half an inch thick, full of 
diſh brown colour on the outſides, and pale within. 

ſhould be choſen for uſe. They have an agreeable aro- 
matic ſmell ; a rough, bitter, penetrating taſte ; and, when 
vous fevers, and thoſe of the malignant kinds ; though 


taken freely they do not produce much heat. 


all their virtues, but carry little or nothing over with 


Pulvis Contrayervæ Compoſitus. Cumpound R of Con- 


CON 


edneſs of them. grhly, A diforder of the bead, in which 
it is drawn to one ſide, 
\ CONTRA-APER TURA. A counter opening. This 
is ſometimes neceſſary in wounds made by puncture, or a 
bullet, &c. to diſcharge what is contained in them, or to 
prevent their growing fiſtulous. The circumſtances re- 
quiring this. procedure are ſo various, as to demand the ſa- 
| gacity of a ſurgeon, in order to a proper procedure: how- 
ever, in general the opening is made by paſſing a trochar, 
or ſuch like inſtrument, to the bottem of the wound, di- 3 
recting its point to the neareſt fkin, and continuing it tbro', 1 
ſo as to make the old and the new aperture one continued 3 
-pailage : or, ſecondly, by cutting thio' the ſkin, &c. di- 
rectly upon. the intruded body, or upon the button of the 
prabe, which may be introduced to the bottom of the 
cence to direct the incihon. See Petit and Heiſtet*s 
urgery. | 
CON [RACTURA. An immobility of any of the 
joints, induced by a preternatural contraction of ſome of 
the muſcles deſtined in a natural ſtate to move them. 
CONTRA-FISSURA, Contra fiſſure It is a crack 
in the ſkull, oppoſite to where the blow was given, e. g. 
the blow is received on the right bregma, and thereby a 
fiſſure is occaſioned in the left. See Fis8UR a. | 
CON ſRAHENTIA. Medicines which ſhorten 
and ſtrengthen the fibres. Aſtringent medicines are ge- 
nerally reckoned the only medicines which do this. 4 
CONTRAINDICATIO, i. e. Anten-deixis. = 
CON FRALUNARIS. - An epithet given by Diete= 3 


CONTRA-VERMES, CEM. i. e. Sanionicum. 


This root was firſt brought into Europe about the year 
1581, by Sir Francis Drake, whence its name Drakena. 
It is the root of a ſmall plant which is found in Peru, and 


knots, ſurrounded on all ſides with numerous long tough 
fibres, moſt of which are loaded with fcaly knobs, of a red- 


The tuberous parts of theſe roots are the ſtrongeſt, and 
chewed, they give out a {weetiſh kind of acrimony. 

They are diaphoretic and antiſeptic ; of uſe in low ner- 

By the aſſiſtance of heat both ſpirit and water extract 
them in diſtillation ; extracts made by inſpiſſating the de- 


coction retain all the virtues of the roots. 
The London college directs the following preparation. 


trayerua, 


Take of the compound powder of crabs-claws a pound 
and a half, of contrayerva root five ounces: mix and 
make them into a powder. _ A 155 
This powder was formerly made up in balls, and called 
lapis contrayerva. It is excellent in the decline of ardem 
fevers, and through the whole courſe of low and nervous 
ones. | 
| The rad. ſerp. v. in all caſes may be well ſubſtituted, 
for it excells the contrayerva. See Lewis's Mat, Med. 
Neuman's Chem. Works, and Raii Hiſt, ene 
CONTRAYERVA NOV, or Mexican contrayerya. 
It was introduced into Europe after the above fort, and is 
brought from Guiana, as well as from Mexico, The 
root is longiſh, about two fingers thick, externally rough, 
and of a browniſh colour, internally white, with a pith in 
the middle of a ſweetiſh aromatic taſte, and but little in- 
terior to the ſort introduced before it. 
CONTRAYERVA ALBA, i. e. Aſclepias. 


5 
1 
25 


OT nd 


 CONTRAYERVA GERMANICA, i. e. Anthora 


Fe ja 
: NN AT ENV VIRGINIANA, i. e. Serpentaris 


Virginiana. 
N TRT IO. In pharmacy is the ſame as commi- 


io. 6-7 
" CONTUSA. Contuſed wounds; contuſions, or bruiſes. 
When any, part is bruiſed, one of theſe two are always con- 
ſequent, and commonly both happen together, either the 
ſmall blood-veffels of the contuſed part are broken and the 
blood they contained is ſpread about in the adjoining parts, 
or elſe without ſuch an effufion of it, theſe veſſels have loſt 
their tone, their active force, and no longer contributing 
to the circulation; their contents ſtagnate. In either of 
theſe caſes, if nature, either with or without the aſſiſtance 
of art, does not remove the impediment, an inflammation 
comes on, followed by an impetfect unkindly ſuppuration, | 
with puttefaction or 4 5 Beſide which there are 
peculiar ſymptoms from the injury done to a nerve, a 
large blood-vefleh, or a bone. 1 

In general. the ſymptoms conſequent on bruiſes may be 
reduced to three claſſes, for þ 


N 


are deſtroyed, aud the bumaqurs diſcharged, thoſe func- 

tions are Sotiſhed which depend upon a due and determi- 

nate motion of the fluids through the ſound veſſels. Or, 
Secondly, That the diſcharged hymours collected either 


bulk and quantity preſs upon the adjacent parts, and either 

totally deſtroy or at leaſt diſturb their reſpective functions. 

Thirdly, The humours thus diſcharged, may, by their 

continuanoe and ſtagnation in the cavities, acquire fuch a 

degree of acrimony as to corrode and deſtroy the adjacent 
arts. 

When the internal parts are bruiſed, and the external 
integuments are entire or confine the extravaſated fluid, 
the confequence is, 1. An echymoſis, 2. A ſpurious 
aneuriſm, 3. A ſugillation, 4. Ulcers and gangrenes, 5. 
A caries, 6. A ſcirrhus, or a cancer. 

Boerhaave obſerves that contuſions on fleſhy parts may 
produce ſuppuration, gangrene, palſy, or a contraction. 
On a large nerve, a palſy, atrophy, incurable inſenſibility, 
and 2 gangrene in all the parts below the injured part, 
this peculiarly may follow contuſions of the ſpine and its 
marrow. Contuſions of the viſcera, he juſtly obferves, 
are often ſpeedily fatal, and no wonder, ſeeing how ten- 
der they are, and how little force may burſt their veſſels. 

Contuſions from gun-ſhot wounds are not ſo dangerous 
from the deſtruction of the injured veſſels and the conſe- 
quences thereof, as from the general concuſſion that the 
whole body ſuffers from the air which is violently im- 
pelled - againſt it, and from this concuſſion it is that moſt 
of the grievous ſymptoms proceed which are conſequent 
on wounds or bruiſes from fire-arms. To. 

la no caſe ſhould we be more cautious of pronouncing 
the event of any diſaſter than where a concuſſion or a con- 
tuſion happens, and where both may have occurred, the 
caution, if poſſible, ſhould be greater. | 
Bohinus de Renunciat. Vulner. § 2. cap. 1, 2 the 
following caſe from Paaw; A man was ſtruck on the 
bregma ; on examination no fracture was found nor fiſ- 
ſure, and he continued vigorous during ten months after, 
when being ſeized with a vertigo he dropped down, and 
ſoon after died: on opening his cranium, in the place 
where the blow was received, the bones and membranes 
of the brain were putrjd and fetid. Similar inſtances 
have occurred to others in their practice, and the fame 
happening to any other bone, by affecting the marrow, 
may be as deſtructive as injthe cranium. When bruiſes are 
received inwardly it is not eaſy to |udge readily of the 
extent of injury done by them, * when the caſe be · 
comes more manifeſt it is too late to attempt felief. 

In order to the moſt effectual relief, remedies muſt be 
uſed that diſſolve coagulated fluids, and that reſtore the 
tone of the veſſels. | | W 

For external uſe, where the fkin is not much deſtroyed, 
a mixture of ſharp vinegar with twice its quantity of wa- 
ter may be applied frequently by means of linen cloths 
wrung out of it, and as oft as they dry moiften chem again. 
Spuituays applications fnould not be ufed, except where | 

I 


Firſt, They arife either from this, that when the ſolids | 


in the natural or preternatural cavities of the body by their | 


CON 


the ſole intention is to ſtrengthen the injured fibres ; in 
lighter caſes a ſmall quantity of ſpirit may be mixed with 
vinegar, and uſed on the firſt reception of the bruiſe. 

It on account of a tumour or wound a poultice is ap- 
plied; the common bread poultice is the beſt. 

If the bruiſe is conſiderable, and particularly if any in- 


will admit; direct a cooling liquid diet; let clyſters be re- 


plaint; and, in all caſes, repeated gentle purging is of 
the greateſt advantage ; of all the purging medicines per- 
haps none excel the volatile tincture of aloes. 

The advantages of the tinct. Thebaic externally as a re- 
ſolvent, of Dover's powder, and the anodine antimonial 
drops recommended in the article Concuss10, which ſee; 
deſerve the ſame attention when contuſions happen, and 
on the ſame principles. | 

See Bohinus de Renunciat. Vulner, Van Swieten's 
Comments on Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, Tiſſot's Advice to 
the People, Bilguer's Difſertation on the Inutility of am- 
putating Limbs, p. 69; 73. 1 | 5 
CONTUSIO. A contuſion. From contundo, to bruiſes 

CONUS. A cone. The fruit of the pine; fir, or cus 
dar tree. Or fruit with a broad baſis, and which gradu- 


fruit are called coniferous. Dioſcorides ſays that xavo is 
a name of liquid pitch. | 
CONUS FUSORIUS, alſo called Pyramis. A cone. 


Iron, and is uſed for ſeparating reguluſes from their ſco- 
riæ; for while the fuſed mineral is pouring into the cru- 
cible it is ſtruck with a mallet, in order to produce a tre- 
mulous motion in it, by which the heavier parts fall to the 


bottom. 


CONVALLARIA. The lilly of the valley. 
cha narium fuperiora. 

CONVOLVULUS. Of this kind of plant botaniſts 
enumerate nineteen ſpecies with ſcandent ſtalks, and nine 
with ſtalks that are not ſcandent, beſides the jalap. meco- 
achan and turbith. The whole plant uſually abounds 
with a milky juice that is ſtrongly cathartic and cauſtic. 


weed, alſo called ſcammonium Germanicum, and ſmilax 
Izvis offico. | 


CONVOLV. MINOR. Small bind-weed ; alfo called 
helxine ciſſampelos, and ſmilax lævis minor. 

Cantabrica ; lavender-leaved bind-weed. Pliny ſays it 
is thus called becauſe firſt found in Cantabria, in Spain, 
in the time of Auguſtus. It is alſo called convolv. mini- 
mus ſpicz folits, convolv. linariz folio, and volvulus ter- 

reſtris, | | . 

This ſpecies flowers in June, grows wild in fields, and 
is commended againſt worms. 65 25 

CONVOLVOLUS SYRIACUS. See SCAMMONIs 
UM, | | | 

CONVOLVULUS. A name df the quamoclit. 

CONVOLVULUS, i. e. Hliaca Paſſio. 

CONVOLVULUS AMERICANUS, i. e. Mechoas 
cana and Jalapa. | N 
CONVOLVULUS COLUBRINUS, i. e. Pareira 


ROSA EDULI CORTICE RUBRO. Potatoes. 
CONVOLVULUS INDICUS, i. e. Turbith. 

— CONVOLVULUS MARITIMUS, i. e. Braſſica mas 

ritma. 2 8 


— 


&c. Bintambaru. | 

CONVOLVULUS PERENNIS. The hop. See 
LvevLvs. 

CONVULSIO. A convulſion, or involuntry con- 
2 of the muſcles ; from convello, to pull or hawl to- 
gether. 85 | 

Of convulſions there are different ſpecies, as the epilepſy, 
| emproſthotonos, opiſthotonos, tetanus, &. each of which 
— — ſeen under their names reſpeQtively. 

e brain and its expanſions the nerves are the ſeat of 

theſe' diſorders. Primarily, any nervous part is the ſeat, 


as the ſtomach, and, as frequently as any other, the duo- 
| um, 


ternal part is affected, bleed as freely as the conſtituilon 


peatedly injected if the lower belly be the ſeat of com- 


ally diminiſhes to a point. The trees which bear ſuch 


It is a veſſel reſembling an inverted cone, made of braſs or 


CONVOLUT A SUPERIORA [0584], i. e. Con- 


CONVOLVULUS MAJOR. Great white binds 


raVa. | 
CONVOLVULUS INDICUS RADICA TUBE 


CONVOLVULUS MARITIMUS ZEYLANICUS, 
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denum, which being irritated by its contents, convulſions 


are the conſequence. 3 
Weakly habits with unpure juices are moſt ſubject to 


theſe affections: thoſe with choleric tempers,. acute ge- 


nins, and a delicate turn of mind, are all liable to attacks 
of this kind. i 


The immediate cauſe of convulſions! is generally diſtin- 


guiſhed from the immediate cauſe of an epilepſy (which 


yet is a ſpecies of convulſion) by being ſeated differently ; 
or rather the convulſion and epilepſy. are ſaid to differ in 


that a ſpaſm of the coats of the medulla ſpinalis is the im- 


mediate cauſe of convulſions, while a ſpaſm in the dura 
mater is the immediate cauſe of the epilepſy. Tne medi- 
ate cauſes are paſſions of the mind, uncalineſs in the ſto- 
mach and bowels, or other nervous paris; and among the 


material cauſes are, worms, acrid medicines, a repullion | 


of morbid matter from the ſuperfices of the body inwardly, 
wounds, diſlocations, &c. | 


In infants, whoſe diſorders of this kind are ſymptomatic, 
an acrimony in the contents of the bowels 1s the general. 
_ cauſe; though the pain excited by the teeth paſſing through | 


the gums is alſo a frequent one. 


* 


Sometimes convulſions attack ſuddenly, at others their 
approach is indicated by certain ſymptoms, ſuch as cold- 


neſs of the ſeet, or a ſenſe of formication which alto ſeizes. 
the os coccygis, and like a cold vapour. aſcends through 


the ſpine ct the back ; the left hypochondrium is affected 


with tenſive and flatulent pains, and a coſtiveneſs attends, 
the urine is thin and pale, tremors and various unuſual. 
ſenſations are perceived, and in different patients other | 


ſycoptoms alſo attend, as the prelude to more violent ones. 
During the fit the motions are violent and involuntary, 


in ſoinz continuing longer, in others paſs off ſooner, and 


ſooner return ; after the fit there continues in ſome a con- 
ſiderable languor, though in others this is not complained 


of; delirium, ſleepineſs, vomiting, or other ſymptoms. 


ſometimes follow upon the departure of a convulſive pa- 


roxyſm, and there are caſes in which little or no ſenſible 


uneaſineſs is perceived on recovery from it. 
Infants, while in that ſtate which ſo generally ſubjects 
them to convulſive diſorders, and particularly when diſ- 
poſed thereto, are attended with a cough, vomiting, or 
diarrhcza, their features are at times diſtorted, a blueneſs 


appears about their eyes and upper lip, and twitchings or 


ſtartings are oſten obſerved, particularly a contraction of 


the fingers into the palm of the hand, and during the in- 
tervals of the fits they are drowly. As death draws nigh 
the convulſions are more frequent. i 


Convulſions, as diſtinguiſhed from an epilepſy, ſhould 
not be coufounded with thoſe that conſtitute the epilepſy, 


or are accompanied therewith. 

; Theſe diſorders often degenerate into a melancholy,; or 
take off the patient by inducing an apoplexy. 7. 
The indications of cure are, to correct or to diſcharge 
the material cauſe, to allay the ſpaſm, and to ſtrengthen 
the nervous ſyſtem, 1 >; 

In the fit there can be but little done. The only caſes 
that require immediate aſſiſtance in the fit are, when it is 
ſo violent as to ſwell the neck, and that the face is red, 
and there ſeems to be danger of an apoplexy : alſo when 


convulſions ſeize pregnant women, and labour at the ſame |' 


time comes on; in this latter inſtance delivery mult be 
haſtened as the only cure. | | 
Convullions are ſometimes a ſymptom attending fevers, 
and may be produced by inanition, as when hzmorrhages, 
&c. have happened, alſo by repletion ; irritation is moſt 
frequently their cauſe, in theſe caſes relief will moſt readily 
be procured by means adapted to remove it: the ſame me- 
thod of ,relief as is laſt propoſed, when convulſions are a 
ſymptom of fevers, ſhould be attended to when they are 
cauſed. by wounds, here warm oil or the warmer kind of 
balſams applied to the injured part are often a ſpeedy cure, 
where no ſtricture in the part remains unrelieved by ma- 


nual operation: the cauſes of irritation are indeed various, 
and therefore different means will be required to affect 


this one end. 


Convulſions in children from teething require the loſs | 


of blood, particularly if the gums are ſwelled and painful, 
in this caſe bleeding is the grand ſpecific. | | 


610 #.4 


| © CONYZA ALPINA, A ſpecies of doria, 


CON = 


When depletion is the cauſe, cordials muſt immedi- 
mely. oe adminiſtered, and a generous nouriſhing diet al- 
owed. | | 
If ſuppreſſed menſes or piles are the cauſe, their return 
| mult be promoted; here hot and acrid means ſhould be 
ayoided, warm baths, with antiſpaſmodics and gentle ano- 
ayes f ˙— i no be ad ae 
Worms producing this diſorder, are to be deſtroyed, 
and the preſent ſymptom relieved by clyſters of milk, 
ſweet and oily ſubſtances; calomel may be mixed with 
rhubarb and valerian, but irritating medicines muſt be 
ſhunned, 1 . | 
Ixritating poiſons cauſe convulſions, which generally are 
fatal, however, demulcents and gentle opiates ſhould be 
r | 9 "rs 
The itch or other morbid humours being repelled, and 
producing this diſorder, will 1 0 abſorb2nts to correct 
the primz viz ; and to relieve from the preſent ſymptom, 
7 AE with cordials and gentle anodynes ſhould be 
uledy, | ; ME: ah ts : 
Other cauſes may produce the ſame complaint, and, as 
in other inſtances, they muſt be inveſtigated, as the ſureſt 
0 n;] TT iS Eo ho fr ys 
. . Muſk produces happy effects if given in doſes from a 
ſcruple to half a dram, as is inſtanced in a caſe related by 
Dr, Owen, of Salop. See the Lond. Med. Obf, and Ind. 
vol. iii. p. 183, &c. The cauſe was, a ſhock received 
from an electric machine: the quantity of muſk which he 
preſcribed at the firſt was half a dram every four hours. 
Bleeding is only neceſſary in plethoric habits, and Hoff. 
man ſays that this operation ſhould not be performed 
until after the fit, for otherwiſe the diſorder will be pro- 
tracted. | | | 
Laxatives are eſſentially neceſſary, as an open belly 
conduces to prevent and to relieve this kind of affliction : 
of this kind of medicines rhubarb, manna, and diuretic 
ſalt are to be preferred. Tt . 1 : 
Warm bathing, in many caſes of this kind, is followed 7: 
with happy effects. | | = 
_ Clyſters in which are from x. to xxx. drops of lauda- 
num give the ſpeedieſt relief when the inteſtinum rectum 
is affected with the ſpaſms. | 28 
Bliſters applied upon the part affected are powerful 
means of relief, Dr. Whytt relieved a patient who com- 
plained of an, alternate motion of the muſcles of his belly, 
by a bliſter applied thereon ; and he ſays further that when 
epilepſies ariſe from an uneaſy ſenſation in the arm or leg, 
a bliſter applied there js the moſt effectual remedy, And 
in the conyullions peculiar to children, as a drain, a bliſ- 
ter may be highly uſeful. . | 
Ather, in many inſtances, hath been uſefully applied 
for the removing of ſpaſmodic complaints. ; | 
See Aretzus, Proſper Alpinus's Preſages, Hoffman, 
Med, Mul. vol. iii. p. 502, Van Swieten's Com. on Boer. 
CONYZA. Flea:-bane. The leaves of this plant are 
generally glutinous and ſtrong ſcented, the cup of the 
flower is generally ſcaly and of a cylindrical form. The 
flower conſiſts of many florets, which are ſucceeded by 
ſeeds covered with a downy ſubſtance. = 
CUNYZA MINOR FLORE GLOBOSO, alſo called 
pulicaria, aſter paluſtris parvo flore globoſo, conyza mini- 
ma, conyza mediæ ſpecies flore vix radiato, and ſmall 
leans. OF” ; | 
The chief uſe of all the flea-banes is to deſtroy fleas and 
gnats by burning them ſo as to waſte away in ſmoax. 
CONYZA MAS "THEOPHRASTI, conyza major 
Dioſc. pulicaria, virga aurea major foliis glutinoſis & 
grave clentibus. Greater flea-bane, 
Zoerhaave mentions ten ſpecies, and Dale adds two 
more. | N 
CONYZA MAJOR VULGARIS. ' See BAcchARIS. 
. CONYZA AQUATICA. See Jacozza. 
CONYZA. See VIROGA AUREA, | | 
7 reer African ſhrubby goldi- 
ocks. 


CONYZA AFRICANA. SENECIONIS, &c. A 
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CONYZA LINARILE FOLIO. German goldilocks: 

CONYZA PALUSTRIS SERRATIFOLIA. A ſpe- 
cies of doria. ; 

CONYZOIDES. See SENRECI0O. 1 
COOPER TORIUM, i. e. Cartilago thyroides. 

COOSTRUM. The middle part of the diaphragm. 

.COPAIBA, i. e. Balſam' capivi. 

COPAIVA, i. e. Balſam capivi. i 8 

COPAL. The natives of America give the name of 
copal to all odoriferous gums which are tranſparent. It is 
a gum of thg reſinous kind, brought from New Spain; 
ſome think it is a mineral bitumen, analagous to amber. 
It is brought to us in ircegular maſſes, ſome of which are 
tranſparent, and of different ſhades with. reſpe£t to colour, 
from a light yellow to a deep brown. Some pieces are 
whitiſh and ſemitranſparent. In the inſide is found in- 
cloſed inſets and pieces of vegetable matters. To the 
ſmell it is more agreeable than frankincenſe. It differs 
from other reſinous bodies in being difficulty diſſolved by 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and in yielding by diſtillation an 
oil which, like the mineral petrolea, is indiſſoluble in the 
ſame ſpirit, in readily diſſolving in concentrated vitriolic 
acid, and eſſential oils, but not in expreſſed ones. 
Ihc chief uſe of this drug is for making of varniſh. It 
diſſolves in ſome degree by long digeſtion in ſpirit of wine, 
and if camphor is added the ſolution is aſſiſted. Juncker lays 
that a mixture of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac with the oil of 
ſpike or of turpentine is uſed for its ſolution. Neumann's 


r 


Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 


COPALLI QUAHVITH PALAHOCA. The tree 
which affords gum copal. | | 
 COPALXOCOTL TEPEACENSIUM. A tree 
mentioned by De Laet, much like the cherry-tree, whoſe 
fruit abounds with a glutinous juice : hence the Spaniards 
call it cerafa gummoſa. Rar! Hil 

COPAU. A fort of wood reſembling the walnut tree; 
it grows in Braſil. It is called arbor Braſiliana juglandi 
ſimilis, nucibus carens. Razz Hift. 

COPEIA. The name of a tree in Hiſpaniola, in 


America, whoſe leaf ſerves for paper, and of which the 
This tree affords a kind of |, 


Spaniards there make cards. 
matter, of which a ſort of pitch is made. Rai Hift. 
COPELA AMERICANORUM. See Cor EIA. 
COPELLA. A cupel. See CUPELLA. 
COPEY and COPELGA, i. e. Copeia. 
COPHOS, »wpy, A fort of toad mentioned by Ni- 
cander. It alſo ſignifies deaf, dumb, or both _—_—_ 
It is alfo uſed to expreſs a dullneſs of any of the ſenſes. 
COPHOSIS. Deafneſs. | 
_ COPIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. It is a tall tree, grow- 
ing in Braſil, but not remarkable for any medical virtue. 
COPISCUS. A fort of frankincenſe. 3 
COPOS. Wearineſs. A gently warm bath ſooneſt 
relieves it; for what is wearineſs but an overſtretching or 
too great a tenſity of the fibres, occaſioned by ufing them 
too long or too violently? and muſt upon their being re- 


laxed go off again. It is for the ſame reaſon that ſleep takes 
off wearineſs. x 


De Laet, which grows in the Weſt-Indies ; the leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the pear-tree ; and the fruit, called ou- 
mery, is like a large pear, and when ripe is eaten as a de- 
licacy. Ran Hift, : 
COPRAGOGUM, from xing, dung, and yu, to 


bring away. The name of a gently purging eleQuary, 


mentioned by Rulandus. | 
COPRIEMETOS, from ding, dung, and zb, to 
vomit. A perſon who vomits up his excrements. 
COPROCRITICA MEDICAMENTA, from ams, 
excrement, and ue, to ſeperate, i. e. Eccoprotica. 
COPROSTASIA. A conſtriction of the belly. 
COPTARION. A medicine found in the ſhape of a 
very ſmall cake. Theſe were directed for diſorders of the 
aſpera arteria and Tungs, and for many other intentions by 
the antients. It is a diminutive from copte. | 
COPTE, from x67, to beat or pound, becauſe it was 
formed by beating or pounding the ingredients into a 
paſte. It was the form of a medicine uſed by the aatients, 


generally made of vegetable ſubſtances, and applied exter- 
. | | | 


COPOVICH-OCCASSOU. A tree mentioned by 


| 


| 


COR 


nally, as on the ſtomach, &c. alſo given internally on 
many occaſions, _ X | | : 
COPULA. A ligament: 
COQUENTIA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines which 
promote concoCtion. | 
COR. In chymiſtry, ſignifies gold ; and ſometimes an 


intenſe fire. In botany, it is the heart of vegetables, or 
their pith, ſee MEpuULLAa. Alſo the minute portion of 
any ſeed from which the root and bud arife. In anato- 
my, it is that viſcus in the breaſt called the heart. 

The heart conſiſts efſentially of two cavities ; there be- 
ing two hearts joined together in the human body, ſerving 
for two circulations of the blood, one through every part 
of the body, and one through the lungs. The right fide 
of the heart is fimilar to the left, excepting that both the 
auricle and ventricle have fewer muſcular fibres, and that 
the auricle receives blood from the vente cavz, and the 
ventricle throws it into the pulmonary artery. 

The heart hath two motions, its ſyſtole and diaſtole. 
Harvey, and others ſay, that the ſyſtoles of the two 
auricles of the heart, the two ventricles, and the aorta 
and pulmonary artery, are reſpectively ſynchronous with 
each other. But Dr. Nichols, with great probavility, 
thinks that the motion of the auricles are aſynchronous, 
and that the ventricles and arteries are likewife dilated 
and contracted in different periods of time. 

The ſituation of the heart is in the middle of the cavity 
of the thorax, but rather inclining to the leſt ; on each fide 
of it hie the lungs, looſe, playing upon the ribs and dia- 
phragm, and attached at their roots to the heart by the 
pulmonary veſſels. | | 

The heart is attached, on its lower fide, to the dia- 
phragm, by the pericardium, which is a membranous 
bag, incloſing the heart and all the parts belonging to it. 

The figure of the heart is conoid, its baſe is irregu- 
lar, becauſe of all the large veſſels fixed there. The hu- 
man heart differs from thoſe of quadrupeds, which are 
round every where; the human rather repreſents half a 
cone, becauſe the under part which lies upon the dia- 
phragm is flat. | | 

The apex of the heart is to the left and forwards, its 
ſituation varies ſomewhat with the motion of the dia- 
phragm, but that is very little, as it lies upon the tendi- 
nous part, | | 

The body of the heart is compoſed of two large muſcu- 
lar cavities, called ventricles, one to the right, and for- 
wards, the other to the left, and backwards. Winſlow 
calls them anterior and poiterior. | b 

At the baſis of the heart are two muſcular bags, called 
auricles, adjoining to the ventricles; they lie contiguous 
to one another below, but above they are diſtant, as the 
aorta and pulmonary artery lies betwixt them. 

The heart hath a ſeptum divided into two, called ſep- 
tum ventricularum and ſeptum auricularum. 

The right auricle receives the two venz cavæ, one at 
the upper part, the other at the lower; the blood brought 
thither by the contraction of the auricle, paſſes into the 
right ventricle, from thence into the pulmonary artery, 
then through the pulmonary veins, into the left auricle, 
which propels it into the left ventricle, from whence it 1s 
ſent into the aorta, to be difperſed all over the body, and 
at laſt is returned by the two cavæ to the right auricle, 

The two cavæ go into the middle part of the auricle, 
each ſomething inchned inwards ; the angle between 
them is partly filled up by the left auricle ; there is a 
tranſverſe ridge upon the ſeptum auricularum, called tu- 
berculum loweri, which 1s placed there to hinder the cur- 
rent of the blood from each cava ruſhing directly againſt 
each other. | 

The right auricle hath an appendicle which ſerves to fill 
up the part between that and the aorta ; for the ſame rea- 
ſon the left hath an appendage upwards, and to the left 
ſide, to fill up the ſpace between the pulmonary artery 
and the left ventricle. The whole of the cavity of the 
auricles internally is not ſmooth, but compoſed of faſci- 
culi, running from one fide to the other ; this faſciculated 
texture obtains leſs in the left than in the right auricle ; it 
is moſt obſervable in the appendages of the auricles, which 


no doubt is with a view to hinder the blood from concre- 


3 0 ting, 


ting, as there it is moſt out of the way of the circulation 


Between the tuberculum loweri and the cava inferior 
we ſee the foramen ovale, which runs upwards from the 


right to the left auricle: in the fetus there is a valve | 


which is looſe, but this valve in adults is connected to 
the ſeptum auricularum; ſometimes the foramen ovale is 
open during life. 

The coronary vein opens into the right auricle, between 
the orifice of the cava inferior and the paſſage into the 
ventricle, | 

The fibres of the auricle are ſo irregularly diſpoſed as 
to aCt as ſphincters, and hinder the regurgitation of the 
blood. | 

At the inſertion of the cava inferior is a valve called val- 
vula nobilis, it is larger in the fetus than in the adult; 
whoſe office is to hinder the blood from flowing back into 
the vein, | 

The right ventricle on its lower part lies on the dia- 
phragm, on its upper part ; it makes the larger part of the 
heart ; this ventricle 1s thicker than the auricie, and the 
whole internal ſurface of it is faſciculated; it hath two ort- 
tices, one at the lower part, where it reccives the blood, 
and one at the upper part, where it expells-it: the auricu- 
lar orifice is ſurrounded by a loole membrane, whieh is 
notched into three parts, called valvulz tricuſpides, 


| pair, viz. from the par vagum, the ſuperior intercoſtal 


COR 


pair, the vertebral 
the phrenic pair. | | 
See Winſlow's Anatomy, Haller's Phyſiology. 
CORACINE. An epithet for a ſort of paſti], quoted 
by Galen from Aſclepiades. WES 
CORACINI LAFIDES. See CokAcixus. 
CORACINUS. The crow-fiſh. It is found in the 
Nile, and other rivers in.the Mediterranean ſea. Certain 
bones found in its head are called Coracinilapides. 
 CORACOBOTANE, from ud, a crow, and forday, 
a plant. A name for the laurus alexandrina. | 
CORACO-BRACHLEUS (MvuscuLds). It rifes 
from the point of the coracoid proceſs, and is infert- 
ed internally into the middle part of the os humeri. 
Riolanus gives it this name, and Arantius firſt took no- 
tice of it as belonging to the arm. Winſlow calls it Co- 
racobrachialis. It hath been called Perforatus Caſſerii, be- 
cauſe” this author firſt gave a particular account of it, and 
becauſe it is perforated in the middle to give paſſage to a 
nerve. Spigelius calls it nonus humeri placentini. 
CORACO HYOiD AUS, called alſo Omo-byoidzus, 
Omoplato- hyoidzus, and Coſto-hyoidzus. It riſes from 
the ſuperior part of the upper coſta of the ſcapula, and is 
inſerted into the baſis of the os hyoides, to pull it down- 


pair, the inferior intercoſtal pair, and 
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which, though reckoned three, are really but one. 

From the edge of the valves we fee certain fibres con- 
tinued, called chordæ tendinæ, which, collected, make 
what are called the carnæ column, and lead to the in- 
ternal ſtructure ot the heart: their uſe is, to hinder the 
valvulæ tricuſpides from being inverted; and che faſcicuh 
are of uſe to churn the blood, and are only in the middle 
to hinder this fluid from ttagnating, | 

The other orifice, which leads into the pulmonary ar- 
tery juſt at its beginning, is furniſhed with three ſemilu— 
nar valves, whole looſe floating edges lie towards the ar- 
tery, whilſt the others are fixed to the ventricle. In order 
to make theſe valves catch more, each hath a little mamil- 
la in its middle (to fil up the triangular ſpace which is 
left) called the corpus ſeiamoideum of Aurantius : theſe 
valves hinder the blood from regurgitating into the heart, 

I he left auricle lies rather on the back part, behind 
the bafis of the heart, and towards the left. It is ſituated 
below the biturcation of the trachea and pulmonary artery. 
It is ſtronger than the other, and is fmooth internal:y (ex- 
cept at the little appendicle) becauſe the pulmonary veins 
being two on each tide, the blood cannot ſtagnate. T here 
are no valves on the orifices of the pulmonary veins. I his 
auricle is ſtronger than the right, becauſe the left ventricle 
is {tronger than the right, and therefore requires more 

force to open it. | 

'The left ventricle is faſciculated. At the orifice be- 
tween the auricle and the ventricle is a valve, called the 
valvula mitralis, which runs from the one to the other; 
it is &flured into two points, which are fixed to the au- 
ricles; and hang down looſe , into the ventricles, The 
chordæ tendinaz, and columnwm carneæ, are the fame as 
in the other, but much ſtronger. The orifice, by which 
it expells the blood, is ſituated in the middie of the .ven- 


tricle, ſo the aorta riſes from the middle of the baſis of 


the heart. The larger flap of the valvula mitralis hangs 
down between the auricle and ventricle ; and ſome ima- 
gine it ſerves as a valve to both the aurzcular and arterial 
orifices ; but this is abſurd, 

The coronary arteries are two. See CON ARI AR- 

TERIX. . 

The action of the left ventricle is to throw the blood in- 
to the aorta, 

The foramina thebeſii are venal orifices, ſa 
into all the cavities of the heart. | 

'The fibres of the heart are muſcular ; at each of the 
orifices is a tendinous ring, where the fabres of the ven- 
tricles begin, which go downwards to the apex, where 
they turn in, and run up on the inſide, repreſenting in 
perſpeCtive a figure of 8. There are ſome fibres common 
to both ventricles, which, as they compreſs them both, 
Dr. Hunter thinks is a proof of the ventricles being in 
action at the ſame time. | 

According to Lanciſi, the nerves of the heart are both 


id to open 


wards and backwards. 
CORACOIDES PROCESSUS. The beak-like pro- 
ceſs. Its name is from its likeneſs to a crow's beak. It 
projects from the anterior extremity of the upper coſta of 
the ſcapula. This proceſs is a little crooked, with its 
point inclining forwards : a ligament goes out on its ſupe- 
rior part, to connect it to the acromion and clavicle. At 
the birth of children it is cartilaginous. 

CORACOIDES MUSCULUS, i. e. Coraco-brachi- 
ns. It is called Coracoides, from xdpat, a crow, and 
£195, form, becauſe it proceeds from the proceſs which is 
formed like a crow's beak. : 

CORACOIDEUS, i. e. Coracobrachialis. 

CORACOIDEUS PROCESSUS, See SCAPULA. 

CORACUM EMPILASTRUM. The name of a 
plaiſter defcribed by P. AÆAgineta. | 

CORALLACHATES. A ſpecies of the 
which reſembles coral with reſpect to its colour. 

CORALLA I UM. A name for the merc. præcip. rub. 

CORAI.LINA. Called alſo Muſcus Marinus, Muſ- 
cus Maritimus, Corallina Anglica, Coralinna Alba, Sea 
Coralline, and White Worm ſeed. 

t is a marine production, common on rocks and ſhells 
in ſhallow water, &c. It reſembles a ſmail plant without 
leaves, conſiſts of ſeveral jointed branches, generally of a 
greyiſh colour, ſometimes greeniſn, yellowiſh or reddiſh ; 
ol a brittle ſlony fubſtance, friable betwixt the fingers, and 
crackling between the teeth. It hath commonly been ſup- 
poted a vegetable, but late obſervations give us to believe 
that it 1s of animal origin, Its height is about two or three 
inches. | 

It ought to be entire, of a ſtrong fea ſmell and ſalt taſte, 
[Worms wiil live in a ſtrong infuſion of it for ſeveral days, 
| notwithſtanding it is given in doſes of ten grains or up- 
wards, even tv a dram, as an anthelminthic. By calcina- 
tion in a ſtrong fire it becomes true quick lime. It con- 
lifts of the ſame general nature as crabs claws, and other 
teſtaceous marine bodies. See Neumann's Chem. Works, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 1 „ 

CORALLIUM, Coralium, or Corallum. Coral. It 
is alſo called lithodendron, or tree-ſtone. 

CORALLIUM NIGRUM. Alſo called antiphates, 
lythophyton nigrum, antipatbes, reratophiton arboreum 
nigrum, pſeudo-corallium nigrum, and black coral. 

W hat is uſually ſhown for black coral is a woody, and 
not a ſtony plant. | | 

CORALLIUM ALBUM RAMOSUM, Madrepora 
vulgaris, corallium officinarum oculatum, and white coral. 

he beſt fort of white coral is brought from the Me- 
diterranean, and is not porous, but ſolid. 

CORALLIUM RUBRUM. Red Coral. 

This is what hath been chiefly uſed in medicine. It 
is a hard, brittle, branched ſubſtance, reſembling a plant 
without leaves, uſually about the thickneſs of a gooſe- 
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aumerous and large. In each fide there are inſerted five 
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riouſſy bent, both externally and internally of a deep 


bright red colour. It is found adhering to rocks and other 


bodies in the fea, particularly in the Indian and Mediter- 


ranean ſeas, and in the Perſian gulph. It has generally a 


covering of ſoft fungous matter, in which is a great num- 
ber of cells, containing a milky liquor. This cortical 
part is ſeparated eafily whilſt freſh and ſoft. Corals are 


ſuppoſed now to be of the animal kind, 
Ned coral contains ſome iron; its baſis ſeems to be the 
ſame calcareous animal earth as that of coralline and other 


animal earths; it is poſſeſſed of the fame pharmaceutic 


and medicinal properties with them, and no other. 

The common teſtacea, coloured with dragon's blood, is 
ſold for it ; but by ſhaking this ſubſtitute in water, the 
fraud is diſcovered, for the colouring matter being ſepa- 
rated, the other becomes white, whilſt real coral is ſtill 
red, | 

Oil of aniſeeds, white wax, milk, or juice of citrons, 
all extract the red colour from coral. 


Many preparations have formerly been made from red. 


coral; but as the preſent practice juſtly, rejects them, it is 
only further obſerved, that chalk, coral, or oiſter-ſhells, 
may be indiſcriminately uſed. | 8 
CORALLODENDRON. It reſembles a tree; the 
leaves are for the molt part conſiſting of three lobes; the 


| flowers are papilionaceous, and are ſucceeded by knobbed 


bivalve pods, which contain ſeveral kidney ſhaped ſeeds. 
Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies. . 
Arbor. coral. alſo called Arbor. coral. ſiliquoſa, ſiliqua 
Glveſtris ſpinoſa arbor indica, arbuſcula corallii, and the 
three-leaved American coral tree, with deep red flowers, 
commonly called in America the bean tree. 
Arbor. coral. min. or the leſſer three lezved American 


coral- tree, with blacker ſeeds and ſpines. 


Ray informs us, that the inhabitants of Malabar make 
ſheaths for their knives and ſwords with the wood ; that 


they uſe the wood with the bark for waſhing of their 


garments with, which they call ſaraſſas, and of the flower 


they make the confection called caryl. The powdered 


leaves, when boiled with the mature cocoa- nut, conſumes 
venereal buboes, and eaſeth pains in the bones. The juice 
of the leaves, taken with the oil ſergelim, mitigates ve- 
nereal pains. | 
CORALLOIDES. So called from their likeneſs to 
coral. | : 
They are a dry juiceleſs ſubſtance, brittle, and ligne- 


ous, ramous, and furniſhed with apices ; on the apices of | 
the tops of the branches grow fungous tubercles, which 


contain many ſmall ſeeds. Boerhaave enumerates nine 
ſpecies. They are ſaid to be altringent, but are not of 
any note in medicine, 
CORALOIDES FRUTICOSA PLANTA MARI 
NA RECTIOR. Ir is the titanokeratophyton quod litho- 
hyton marinus albicans. | 


CORALLOIDES MINOR BULBIFERA, i. e. Den- 


taria heptaphyllos baccifera. 


CORALLO FUNGUS. A ſpecies of fungus ſo called. 

CORALLOIDES FLAVA. A fort of tungus, 

CORCHORON, i. e. Anagallis.. 

CORCHORUS. Called alſo melocia, melochia, and 
olus Judaicum nonnullis. It is an Egyptian plant, bear- 
ing pods with aſh-coloured ſeeds, Rai Hi. 

CORD. EUR. An abbreviation of Euricii cordi bo- 


tano logicon, ſive colloquium de herbis. 


CORD. An abbreviation of Valerii Cordi hiſtoria ſtir- 
1m. | 
5 CO RDA, or Chorda. A Chordee, which ſee. 
CORDA TYMPANI. The portio dura of the ſeventh 
pair having entered the tympanum, it ſends a ſmall branch 
to the ſtapes, and another more conſiderable one, which 
runs acroſs the tympanum from behind forwards, paſſes 
between the long leg of the incus, and the handle of the 
malleus, then goes out at the ſame place where the tendon 
of the anterior muſcle of the malleus enters. 
It is called corda tympani, becauſe it croſſes the tym- 
num as a cord croſſes a drum- bottom. 
_ CORDIALIA. See CAR DIACA. 
CORDOLIUM. The heart-burn. 
CORE. The pupil of the eye. 


COREMATA. Bruſhes, or beſoms; but in P. Egt- 


neta it is uſed to ſignify medicines for cleaning the ſkin. 
CORIANDRUM. Coriander, This plant is an um- 


belliferous one, with finely divided leaves; the lower 


ones are like parſley, the ſeeds are ofa pale yellowiſh brown 
colour, they are ſtriated. T he plant is a native of Italy, 
and 1s cultivated in ſome parts of England. It is annual, 
flowers in June, and ripens, it is ſaid, in July or Auguſt, 

1 he leaves have a ſmall degree of an aromatic ſmell, 
mixed with a greater degree of what is offenſive. I he 
leeds, when freſh, are alſo diſagreeable, but by drying 
they become grateful; to the taſte they are moderately 
warm and pungent. Mathiolus ſays they are antiſeptic. 
They are generally uſed as ſtomachic and carminative. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine takes up all their virtue, but water 
only partially extracts it. Ditlilled with water, a ſmall 
quantity of eſſential oil is obtained, which partakes agree- 
ably of the quality of the feeds. Pure ſpirit carries off in 
evaporation a great part of their flavour. Rai Hift. and 
Lewis's Ma. Med. 5 

CORIANDRUM MINUS TESTICULATUM. 
Smaller teſticulated coriander. | 

CORIANON, i. e. Coriandrum. 

CORIARIA, See Rus. 

COKINDUM. A {pecies of peas. 

CURIN I HIACA. See Vrris. 

CORIS. See SYMPHYTUM PETREAUM, and Hy- 


 PERICUM. 


CURIUM. See PrLLIs and Curis. 

CORIUM. A name of the dartos muſcle. 

CORNACHINI PULVAIS, 1. e. Pulv. Scammoni C. 

CORNEA. A coat of the eye, which is alſo called 
ſelerotica. It is the firſt coat which is proper to the eye; 
it is ſtrong, thick, and tendinovs ; its anterior part is diſ- 
tinguithed by the name of cornea traniparens, or cornea 
lucida, and the poſterior part is called cornea opaca. Some 
call the tranſparent part cornea; and the poſterior part 
cornea opaca, and ſclerotica, or ſelerotis. The tranſpa- 
rent part of this coat is elaſtic, the opake part is not. The 
opake part is made up ot ſeveral laminæ cloſely connected, 
whoſe nbres run in different directions, and form a denſe, 
compact ſubſtance. The fore part of this coat bearing a 
fancied reſemblance to tranſparent horn, takes the name 
of cornea. 
I he cornea conſiſts of two principle laminæ, an exter- 
nal and internal one, each of which is compoſed of thin— 


gree elaſtic, the better to fit the eye to the different mag- 
nitudes and diſtances of objects; it is alſo perforated with 
many imall holes, through which a fluid is ſuppoſed to be 
conſtantly diſcharged, but which ſoon evaporates. 

'The iclerotica and cornea are furniſhed with arteries 
chiefly from a branch of the internal carotid. 'I'he nerves 
proceed chiel)y from the ophthaimic branch of the fiſth pair, 

The cornea tran{mits the rays of light into the eve, 
and produces the firlt refraction of thoſe rays which are 

neceſſary to viſion. 

'The natural tranſparency of the cornea is liable to be 
obſcured by inflammation, or by humours affecting it, by 
abſceſſes and ulcers. | ae 


CORNELUS. The cornelian tone, 


corniola, fardonyx, and the cornelian ſtone. 
There are three ſorts, the red, yellow, and white; 
but the firſt only was uſed in medicine. It is a red peb- 


ble, found in the Faſt-Indies and other places, about the 
lides of rivers. It is a cryſtal tinged with natural ſteams. 
CORNESTA. A retort, | 
CORNI. I he cornel tree. The fruit is moderately 
cooling and aſtringent. The ſchagri-cottam is a ſpecies of 
cornel which grows in Malabar, the expreſſed juice of 
which, drank with ſugar, is cooling and aſtringent. 
CORNICULA. An inſtrument of horn, which was 
uſed by the ancients for the purpoſe of a cupping glaſs. 
'The broad part was applied to the ſkin, and the oppoſite 
part ended in a peint with a hole in it, through which, 
by ſucking, the ſkin was raiſed into the inſtrument. 
CORNICULARIS PROCESSUS, i. e. Coracoides 
proceſſus. | F 


COR- 


ner laminæ. The ſubſtance of the cornea is in ſome de- 


CORNEOLUS, called alſo corneolus, ſardus, fardius, 


COR 


CORNICULATA PLANTA. Plants which pro- 


duce _ diſtinCt horned ſeed-pods, called ſiliquæ. 
CORNIOLA. The cornelian ſtone. 
CORNU CERVI. In chymiſtry it is the beak of an 
alembic. In botany, the cornu cervi alterum repens is | 
the naſturtium ſylveſtre, capſulis eriſtatis; and cornu 
cervinum, is the coronopus hortenſis. 
CORNU CERVI. The horn of the ſtag, or hart. 
The horns of the hart, or male red deer, is to be under- 


ſtood ; but thoſe commonly uſed are the male or female 
of the common fallow deer. 


Hart's-horn ſhaved, gives out to water, by boiling, a |. 


ſoft gelatinous matter, inſipid and flavourlefs in quantity, | 
about one fourth of the weight of the horn. This jelly 
is uſed as a nouriſhing diet, and to obtund acrimony. It 
is putreſcent, ſo ſhould be mixed with acids, as the juice 
of lemons, or with wine or ſpice, according to the diffe- 


rent circumſtances of the patient. The Edinburgh college 
directs the following: 


Jelly of Hart's-horn. 


| cherry. | 


| Boil half a pound of the ſhavings of bart's-horn in fix | 


pints of water to a quart ; to the ſtrained liquor add one 
ounce of the juice of lemon, or of Seville orange, ſour 
vunces of mountain wine, and half a pound of ſugar, 
then boil again to a proper conſiſtence. 

The horns of deer are uſed for obtaining a ſpirit, ſalt, 
and oil ; but there is no obſervable difference betwixt one 
animal ſubſtance and another for this purpoſe, except that 
one affords more oil than another: hence the bones of 
oxen and other animals, the hoofs of horſes, the horns of 
oxen, ivory, blood, urine, ſoot, the white of eggs, the 
ſhells of tortoiſes, hair, ſilk, &c. all afford the ſame ſpi- 
rit, falt, and oil. See ALCALIL. 7 

Hartſhorn is ſaid to be prepared philoſophically, when 
it is ſuſpended in a ſtill, while diflilling any ſpirituous li- 
quor, the horn being cut into thin ſlices, and placed in the 
neck of the ſtill, ſo as only to be affected by the vapours, 
thus it is rendered white and friable. This preparation 
was accidentally diſcovered at Dreſden in Saxony, by 
Caſpar Pantzerus, an apothecary, and native of Pruſſia. 
At preſent it is boiled till the black part ſeparates, and 
then the inner white part 1s dried for uſe. Hoffman or- 
ders ſome alkaline ſalt to be put into the water when 
boiling, to make the black part ſoon ſoft. This proceſs 
frees the horns from their glutinous matter, and thus 
renders them friable. 

By calcination the earthy part is obtained moſt pure 
and perfect, in quantity to about half the weight of the 
horn. The London college directs to burn pieces of 
hart's-horn in a potter's furnace, till they become perfect- 
ly white: it is then called calcined hart's-horn, and is to 
be powdered and levigated for uſe. As the intention of 
this operation is to burn out from the horns all that is vo- 
latile, and leave only the terreſtrious part, here there- 
fore the heat cannot be too great; for the earth of hart's- 
horn is not like that of coral, and the teſtacea conveitible 


into quicklime. The horns left after diſtilling the ſpirit, | 


ſalt, and oil, are as proper as freſh ones. The calcined 
hart's-horn is the pureſt of the animal abſorbent powders, 
but it is the weakeſt in abſorbent power, and the moſt dif- 
ficult of ſolution in acids. The earth of all bones is the 
ſame as the earth of hart's-horn. | | 
Solutions of this earth in vegetable acids are reſtringent, 
and it is probable that it only checks fluxes by uniting 
with acid humours in the primæ viz. The London col- 
lege only directs the following decoction : | 


Decoftum Album. The White Decoction. 


Take of burnt hart's-horn prepared, two ounces ; of | 


gum-arabic, two drams ; of water, three pints : boil the 

water away to a quart, and ſtrain it off. For this the fol- 

lowing may be ſubſtituted. | | 
Decoctum Cretaceum. Chalk Decoction. 


Take of chalk ſubtilly powdered, two ounces ; of. gum 


arabic, half an ounce ; boil in water three pints to two; 


I 


diſeaſes, attended with a diarrhoea, and where acrid hu- 


to be preferred to the calcined hart's-horn. See Lewis's 


| CORNUS FOEMINIA. The Dog-berry tree. 


"ed in water. 


ur off the liquor from the heavier parts that fall to the 
ttom. | 
It a little cochineal is added, it is called the red decoc- 
tion. | WEE 
Theſe decoctions are uſed as common drink in acute 


mours prevail in the primz viz, and to this end chalk is 


Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
CORNU UNICORNI. See UN IcoRNUu. 
CORNU FOSSILE. See Unicornu. 
CORNU CERVINUM, i. e. Coronopus. 
CORNUA. Horny excreſcences, which ſometimes a- 
riſe on ſome part of the body. | 

CORNUA UTERI. In comparative anatomy, the 
horns of the womb. The womb is fo divided in ſome 
quadrupeds, as to form corners reſembling horns. 
CORNUMUSA, A retort. 8 
CORNUS. The cornelian cherry. 


CORNUS 


HORTENSIS MAS, The cornelian 
CORNUTA. A retort. | 
CORNUTIA. A plant ſo called from Cornutus, a 
phyſician at Paris, who publiſhed a hiſtory of Canada 
plants. Miller's Die, vol. ii. 
CORN. An abbreviation of Jacobus 
Canadenſium plantarum, &c. Hiſtoria. 
COROCRUM. A ferment. 
COROLLA. The petals of flowers. 
CORONA. A crown. In botany it is a ſeries of ſmall 
beards, or rays in diſcoide flowers. | 
CORONA CILIARIS. See Citiart LIOGAMEN- 
TUM, | 7 
CORONA IMPERIALIS. Crown Imperial. | 
It is a bell-ſhaped flower, and a fine ornament in 
gardens, Boerhaave enumerates thirteen ſpecies. In the 
petals is a juice that is very ſweet, which the Turks uſe as 
an emetic, but the whole plant is eſteemed poiſonous. 
CORONA REGIA. The herb melilot. 
CORONA SOLIS. Sun-flower. This flower is well 
known as an ornament in gardens. Boerhaave enumerates 
eighteen ſpecies. It is a native of Peru, and other warm 
countries of America, It is not known to poſleſs any va- 
luable medicinal qualities; though ſome take notice of it 
as heating and an agreeable food. It produces a re- 
ſinous tear, which is its moſt active part. A gum 
alſo flows from it, but is copiouſly obtained if the ſeed- 
veſſels are taken when ripe, and being cut ſmall, are boil- 
The ſceds are made into bread. 
CORONA SOLIS RAPUNCULI RADICE. This 
ſpecies is uſed as food in Canada. | | 
CORONA. SOLIS PARVO FLORE TUBEROSA 
RADICE. 1. e. Battatas Canadenſess | 
CORONA TERRA. Ground-ivy. 
CORONALE Os, i. e. Os Frontis. | 
CORONALIS SUTURA. The ſuture upon the 
crown of the head. | 5 | 
CORONARIA [LicamEnTaA]. The coronary liga- 
ment of the radius is a ſort of ligamentary hoop, ſurround» 
ing the circular circumference of the head of that bone, 
reaching from one fide of the ſmall lateral ſigmoide, or 
tranſverſe cavity of the ulna to the other in an arch, which 
is about three: fourths of a circle. It is nearly as ſolid as 
a cartilage. It connects the radius very cloſely to the 
ulna, yet admits of the pronation, and the ſupination of 
the arm, | : | 
CORONARIA VASA. Veſſels that ſurround the 
heart like a crown, i. e. Coronariæ arteriz & vent ; alſo 
in the ſtomach. See CoRONARTÆ ARTERIE & VENZ®. 
CORONARLA ARTERLE & VENZA. The co- 
ronary arteries and veins. The firſt branches which the 
aorta ſends off are the coronary arteries of the heart ; they 
appear between the aorta and the pulmonary artery, run 
| round the baſis of the heart and to the apex, giving branches 
chiefly to their reſpective ventricles. They frequently 
anaſtomoſe both at the baſis and apex. One of theſe runs 
anteriorly, the other poſteriorly on the heart, and ſome- 
times there are three. They are loſt in the ſubſtance of 


Cornutus, M. D. 
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the heart. 
The 


COR 


The coronary veins of the heart are diſtributed on the 
ſurface of the heart, much in the ſame manner as the ar- 
teries ; they riſe chiefly from the right auricle, and come 
out in the angle between the vena cava and the paſlage in- 
to the ventricle ; one principle branch runs to the apex, 
whilſt the great trunk runs to the other parts. Dr. Hunter 
ſays, that the coronary vein of the heart opens into the 
right auricle, between the orifice of the cava inferior, and 
the paſſage into the ventricle, and is furniſhed with a ſemi- 
lunar valve, to hinder the blood from flowing back. 

Theſe arteries and veins are alſo called cardiac. 


The coronary artery of the ſtomach rifes from the cœ 


liaca, goes firſt to the leſt-ſide of that organ, a little be- 
yond the ſuperior orifice, round which it throws branches, 
and alſo to every part of the ſtomach near it; and theſe 
branches communicate with thoſe which run along the 
bottom of the ſtomach to the pylorus ; afterwards it runs 
on the right ſide of the ſuperior orifice, along the ſmall 
curvature of the ſtomach, almoſt to the pylorus, where 
it communicates with the arteria pylorica, and turning 
towards the ſmall lobe of the liver, it gives off ſome 
branches to it; then it advances under the ductus venoſus 
to the left lobe of the liver, in which it is loſt near the be- 
ginning of the juſt named duct, having firſt given oft ſome 


tmall branches to the neighbouring parts of the diaphragm | 


and omentum. | 

'The coronary vein of the ſtomach is, ſometimes, a 
branch from the vena portz ventralis, or from its principal 
branches. It ſometimes ſprings from the ſplenica. The 
coronaria ventriculi is fo called, becauſe it ſurrounds the 
upper orifice thereof. It runs along the ſmall arch to the 
Pylorus, and gives out branches to the ſides of the flo- 
mach. | | 

CORONARIUM LIGAMENTUM. See Jtcu. 

CORONARIUS STOMACHICUS. The ramih- 
cation of the nerves from the eighth pair near the upper o- 
rifice of the ſtomach, | 


CORONE. So the acute proceſs of the lower jaw-bore | 


is called. 

CORONILLA. This plant ſomewhat reſembles the 
ſcorpion ſena. The pod is compoſed of many parts, join- 
ed, as it were, by a ſort of articulation, each of which is 
turgid, with an oblong ſeed. Boerhaave takes notice of 
eight ſpecies, but no medical virtues are attributed to 
them. 2 | 

CORONILLA INDICA, i. e. Indicum. 

CORONILLA MONTANA. Leſſer ſcorpion ſena. 

CORONA RUELLII, i. e. Ambroſia Campeſtris. 

CORONOID. See PaocESssus. 

. CORONOIDUS APOPHYSIS ULNZE. It is at the 
upper end of the ulna; it is prominent, and a little pointed, 
reſembling a broad ſhort beak. It is received into the an- 
terior cavity above the pully, at the lower extremity of the 
os humeri when the fore- arm is bent. 

CORONOIDUS APOPHYSIS MAXILLA. 
MAaxILLA INFERIOR. Ep | 

CORONOPUS, from xopgwym, a carrion crow, and 
obs, foot, the plant being ſaid to reſemble a crow's-foot. 
It is alſo called cornu cervinum, herba ſtella, ſtella terræ, 
and buck's-horn plantain. | 

Its lower and fruit are like thoſe of plantain, but its 
leaves are deeply cut. Its root is long and ſlender ; many 
of its leaves lie flat on the earth in a circular manner, 
whence the name flella terræ, or ſtar of the earth. The 
leaves are downy, long, and narrow; the talk is hoary ; 
the ſeeds are ſmall, and of a dark brown colour. It 
grows on {andy places and heaths, and flowers in June. 


See 


Its medical virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the other | 


plantains. Botaniſts enumerate five ſpecies. 
CORONOPUS RUELLII, i. e. Ambroſia campeſtris. 
COROZONE CELIO, 1. e. Sedum canarinum foliis 
omnium maximis. 
CORPORA ALBICANTIA. See CEREDRUM. 
CORPORA CAVERNOSA PENIS. The two bo- 
dies thus named, riſe by two diſtinct crura from the lower 
part of the oſſa pubis; after which they join, and are con- 
tinued to the glans. They are ſeparated by a ſeptum dif- 
poſed like the teeth of a comb, ſo that any fluid forced into 
one, diſtends the other. The two crura are connected to 


23. 
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the ſymphyſis of the os pubis by the ligamentum ſuſpenſo—- 
rium, which proceeds from the cartilage, and is diffuſed 
upon the ſheaths of the corpora cavernoſa. Towards the 
upper extremity of the. corpora cavernoſa are ſeveral white 
ligaments, which ſeem to be placed there to hinder the 
penis from being over-much diſtended. In the axis of 
each corpus cavernoſum, an artery and a vein run, which 
enter near the union of the crura, and ramiſy throughout 
the ſpongy ſubſtance; 

CORPORA FIMBRIATA. A border on the edge of 
the fornix in the brain is thus named. 

CORPORA LOBOSA, See Rents. 

CORPORA OLIVARIA. Two eminences on the 
medulla oblongata are thus named. Winſlow calls them 
corpora olivaria, which Willis calls corpora pyramidalia. 

CORPORA PYRAMIDALIA. Two eminences on 
the medulla oblongata near the corpora olivaria The 
ſpermatic veſſels have this name given them by ſome. 

CORPORA STRIATA. Iwo prominences in the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. They got this name, be- 
cauſe by ſcraping them with a knife, we meet with a great 
number of white and aſh coloured lines alternately diſpo- 
ſed, and which are only the tranſverſe ſection of the me- 


dullary and cortical laminæ mixed together. See CERE- 
BRUM, 


CORPUL.ENTIA. See OpESITAS & PoLYSARCIA. 
CORPUS CALLOSUM. If the falx is cut away 
from the criſta galli, and turned backwards, then the two 


lateral parts of the cerebrum are ſeparated, we ſee a longi- 


tudinal portion of a white convex body, which is a mid- 
dle portion of the medulary ſubſtance of the brain: under 
the inferior ſinus of the falx, and alſo a little towards each 
ſide it is parted from the maſs of the cerebrum, to which 
it is ſimply contiguous from one end of that ſinus to the 


other; ſo that at this place the edge of the inſide of this 


hemiſphere only lies on the corpus calloſum, much in the 
ſame manner as the anterior and poſterior lobes lie on the 
dura mater. Both extremities of this medullary body ter- 
minate by a ſmall edge bent tranſverſely downwards. The 
ſurface of the corpus calloſum is covered by the pia ma- 
ter; along the middle of its ſurface, from one end to the 
other, there is a kind of raphe, which hath on each ſide a 
white cord. The corpus calloſum covers the two lateral 
ventricles. | 
CORPUS GLANDULOSUM, i. e. Proſtate. 
CORPUS MUCOSUM, i. e. Rete Mucoſum. 
CORPUS PAMPINIFORME. The ſpermatic chord. 
CORPUS PYRAMIDALE. The ſpermatic chord. 
CORPUS RETICULARE, Cee RETE Mucosun, 
CORPUS SESAMOIDEUM. See Cor, = 
CORPUS SPONGIOSUM URETHRA, The 
ſpongy body of the urethra. It is of the ſame ſubſtance 


as the corpora cavernoſa, and ſurrounds the urethra. That 


part which is next the proſtate is thick, but as it runs on 
it becomes ſmaller, and at the extremity forms the glans. 
That end next the proſtatæ, becauſe of its bigneſs, is call- 
ed the bulb of the urethra; the other end forms the glans 
upon the extremities of the corpora cavernoſa. 

CORPUS VARICOSUM. The ſpermatic chord. 

CORRAGO. Borrage. ET 

CORA. The temples. - 

_ CORRECTIO. Correction. This word, in phar- 
macy, ſignifies firſt, that medicines which operate vio- 
lently are corrected by adding ſomething which checks 
their action. Secondly, when ſome addition leſſens the 
noxious quality of a mediztine. Thirdly, when nauſeous 
medicines are made more palatable. 

CORRIGIOLA. According to Fuchſius, it is the 
ſame as polygonum mas. 

CORROBORAN TIA. Corroborants, or ſtrengthen- 
ing medicines. Under this head are placed abſorbents, 
agglutinants, and aſtringents, Theſe give bulk and firm- 
neſs to the ſolids, which are rendered neceſſary by the 
continual waſte which the actions of life occaſion. Abſor- 
bents remove redundant moiſture, aſtringents contract the 
relaxed fibres, and agglutinants add ſubſtance where a pre- 
vious waſte rendeis a ſupply neceſſary. | 

CORRODENTIA, Corrcſives, or corroding medi- 
eines. They are thus divided: fſt, The mild, ſuch as 


3X burnt 


ſome vapour, and this is called cementation. 


COR 

burnt alum, the aſhes of green wood, mercurius dulcis, 
merc. precip. alb. & vitr. alb. 2d, The ſtrong, as merc. 
præcip. rub. colcoth. vitr. troch. de minio vigonis. 3d, 
The ſtrongeſt, as butyr. ant. lap. infern. merc. cor. alb. ol. 
tart, per deliq. & ol. vitrioli. Corroſi ves act by their a- 
crimony, by which they deſtroy not only foreign ſub- 
ſtances adhering to animal bodies, but alſo the ſolids them- 
ſelves, provided they meet with any moiſture when ap- 
plied to them ; and particularly if ſo confined upon the 
part, as to have their aCtions excited by the heat of the 
body. In the two firſt caſes they are called catheretics ; 
in the Jaſt, potential cauſtics. See CAus ICA. 

CORROSIO. Corroſion.” It is the acting on bodies 
by means of proper menſtrua, ſo as to produce new com- 
binations, and a change of their form, without converting 
them to fluids. This depends on the ſame principles as 
ſolution. Ihe ſubjects are uſually metals; and the modes 
are either, firſt, by immerſing the body, to be corroded, 
in ſome fluid menſtruum, and this is called corroſion by 
immerſion : or ſecondly, by expoſing it to the action of 
There are 
other kinds of corroſion, as by ſprinkling the ſubject with 
ſome proper fluid, rubbing it with ſome dry ſubſtance, &c, 

CORRUDA. Rock ſparrow-grals. | 

CORRUGATOR COLTERI. Volcherus Coiter 
firſt took notice of this pair of muſcles. They are thus 
called from their uſe, or from con and rugo, to wrinkle. 
Douglas calls them frontalis verus ; others call them de- 
preſſor ſupercilii, or frontalis muſculus. They riſe from 
the root, or upper-part of the noſe on each fide, and are 
inſerted tendinous into the ſkin of the eye-brows, and run 
obliquely upwards. I hey depreſs the eye-brows, and 


wrinkle the lower part of the forehead. 


CORRUGA'TOR SUPERCILII, i. e. Corrugator 
Coiterii. 
CORSÆE. The temples. | 
CORSOIDES, i. e. Amianthus lapis. 
CORTALON. In Myrepſus, it is the ſame as 
roundſel. N 5 . | 
CORTEX CARDINALIS DE LUGO. The cort. 
Peruv. was thus called, becauſe the cardinal Lugo had teſ- 
timonials of above a thouſand cures performed by it in the 
ear 1653. 
7 COR EEx CARYOPHYLLATUS, i. e. Caryophyl- 
lus. | 5 | | 
CORTEX CARYOPHYLLOIDES, i. e. Caſſia Ca- 
ryophyllata. | | 8 
CORTEX CULITLAVVAN, alfo called culilavvan. 
It is a hot aromatic bark found in New Guinea, of ſi- 
milar virtues to the cortex maſſory. 
CORTEX ELATERUH. See THuris. 
COk TEX MAGELLANICUS. See WINTER A- 
NUs CoRTEX. 
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CORTEX MASSORY. It is a warm aromatic bark, 


found in New Guinea. It is alexipharmac, carminative, 
and ſtomachic. The inhabitants powder it, then mix it 
with water, to anoint their bodies with in cold wet wea- 
ther. It is alſo uſed againſt pains and gripes. | 

CORTEX PERUVIANUS. The Peruvian bark; 
alſo called cinchona, china chinæ, kinkina, chinchina, 
quinquina, quinaquina, holquahuilt, cortex patrum, cor- 
tex Peruanus, cortex cardinalis de Lugo, and the jeſuits 
bark. The powder of this bark hath been fold under va- 
rious names, as pulvis comitiſſæ, pulv. patrum & jeſuita 
rum, Berlin powder, cc. | 

It is the bark of a tree which grows in Peru, according 
to the account given of it by Mr. Arrot, a ſurgeon, who 
lived along time there. There are four forts of this bark, 
viz. the reddiſh, yellowiſh, whitiſh, and the curling ; 
the two firſt are the beſt, the curling is from young trees. 
Mr. Condamine ſays, that the tree is called caſcarilla, and 
is very different from the quinquina. 

Its virtues were diſcovered by the Indians about the year 
1500. A lake near a town in Peru was furrounded by 
theſe trees, which were torn up by an earthquake, and 
falling into the adjacent water, they rendered it bitter. 
An Indian, urged by his thirſt during a fever, under 
which he laboured, drank of this water, becauſe no other 
could be had; however, obſerving that he ſoon recovered, 
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| he related the caſe, and others were alſo cured. On this 


enquiry was made, and to the trees it was found that the 
water owed its virtue; then it was ſoon diſcovered, that 
the bark alone poffeſſed the medicinal quality. In 1640, 
a Spaniſh ſoldier was quartered in an Indian's houſe, and 
being ſeized with an ague, his landlord, moved with com- 
paſſion, told him of a cure, and with the ſame he cured 
his companions. At length the vice-queen, wife of the 
count de Cinchon, then vice-roy of Peru, was ſeized 
with an intermitting fever, this ſoldier cured her allo ; 
hence the name Cinchona and Comitiſſæ. Aﬀeer this, fa- 
ther de Lugo brought a parcel of it to Rome, and from 
him it alſo received the name of cort. card. de Lugo. 
From Rome it was ſpread into France and England, and at 
length became general. By way of etninence it is called 
THE BARE. | | . 

This bark is brought in pieces of different ſizes, ſome 
rolled up in thort thick quills, and others flat; the outũde 
is browniſh, and generally hath a whitiſh moſs ſpread on 
it; the inſide is of a yellowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty iron co- 
jour. The beſt ſort is bitter, reſinous, breaks cloſe and 
ſmooth, is friable betwixt the teeth, pulverizes eaſily, 
when powdered is of a cinnamon colour, but rather paler; 
and, according to the opinion of ſome as the ſureſt teſt of 
its goodnels, it hath a muſty kind of ſmell, and at the 
ſame time ſo much of the aromatic, as not to be diſagreeable. 
The inferior kinds, when broken, appear woody, and in 
chewing ſeparate into fibres. 'That which is called fe- 
male bark, is redder in the inſide, it is alſo thicker, and on 
the outſide more white and ſmooth, is weaker to the 
ſmell and taſte than the above, and, in medical virtue, 
greatly inferior. | 

The variety of diforders in which the bark can be uſed 
to advantage may ſeem to entitle it to the character of an 
univerſal medicine; in many diſeaſes it is a ſovereign re- 
medy, and every practitioner, in proportion as his kuow- 
ledge of its qualities increaſes, finds he can ſtill employ it 
in a larger extent of caſes. Jo ſtrengthen the ſolids, 
ſeems to be in all caſes its primary operation; its ſalutary 
effects, however variouſly they appear, are the conſe- 
quence of th's general power. In all diſorders where the 
bark is uſeful, other medicines of the aſtringent, or bitter 
kinds, or combinations of them, have alſo been of ſervice, 
though not equally with the bark if it is given in ſubſtance, 
for it acts by the whole of its ſubſtance ; its virtue is in ir 
as a mixt, none of its parts anſwering ſo well as the whole, 
that 1s, the bark itſelf. | : 

Some are intimidated from the uſe of the bark, though 


manifeſtly indicated, becauſe of their apprehenſions of its 


aſtringency : for example, in aſthmas it is forbid, though 
an ague requires it; but it is ſafe in all diſorders when there 
is a fair remiſſion of the fever, and the pain that may at- 
tend it. The truth is, the bark is not very aſtringent, 
the prejudices on that account hath very little foundation. 
[tis ſately given juſt before the acceſſion of the cold ſit in 
agues, and in general if the pulſe of an adult does not ex- 
ceed ſeventy ſtrokes in a minute, it is ſafe and uſeful. So 
far from cauſing obſtructions, it, in many inſtances, re- 


ſolves thoſe already formed, in many glandular tumours, 


in {crophulous diſeaſes, and venereal phymoſes, &c. this 
medicine is a powerful remedy ; it hath been given to wo- 


men, ſucceſsfully, to the quantity of a ram every three 


hours, two days after delivery, without lefleuing the lochia; 
during the natural flux of the menſes it hath been fre- 
quently given, without in the leaſt interrupting them; 
in the confluent ſmall-pox its uſe does not leſſen the ſpit- 
ting : whence it does not ſeem probable, that the bark is 
ſo powerful an aſtringent as to obſtruct either any natural 
or critical diſcharge; ſo that when on other accounts i: 
is indicated, its adminiſtration is ſafe. If ever injury was 
derived from its uſe in any caſe in which it is adapted ta 
relieve, a too late, and not too early adminiſtration, mult 
be blamed, from its aſtringency it never can endan- 

ger. | 
As a febrifuge it was firſt and principally celebrated, 
and in this character it maintains its reputation. In every 
kind of fever it is the chief dependence : in the ardent, if 
given when they intermit, it effects a cure; in the lower 
kind its uſe is earlier, and its effects as ſalutary. All diſ- 
orders 
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orders which appear in the form of intermittent yield to its 

wer. | 
P antiſeptic power is a diſcovery of later date ; but in 
this refpeCt its credit is eſtabliſhed. It is not by aCting on 
the ſolids that it increaſes the ſtrength of the fibres, but by 
increaſing the craſſamentum of the blood and its adhe- 
ſion, and it is thus that it reſiſts a putrid ſtate and diſpoſi- 
tion in our bodies. 7 | 

Abſceſſes and ulcers that diſcharge a ſanies inſtead of 
pus, are ſoon reduced to a healing ſtate on taking the 
bark; the ſanious and bloody matter in variolous pultules 
ſoon change their appearance on its uſe, and only need be 
with-held if the difficuity of breathing ſhould be increaſed 
by it. The glandular tumours are reſolved by it, and in 
inflammatory ones it promotes a Jaudable ſuppuration. 

Moſt ſymptoms that attend a ſtrumous habit yield to the 


efficacy of the bark, except that when the bones are af- 


fected, and when pain attends tumouis of this kind, from 
their being ſituated in the neighbourhood of tendons and 
membranes, it increaſes the uneafineſs. _ 
In almoſt every caſe from a lax fibre the bark is of ſer- 
vice either as a principal or an auxiliary remedy. i 
In nervous aſthmas, joined with fetids, the bark is 
greatly advantageous after expectoration hath removed all 
tenſion in the lungs ; and in humoural aſthmas, 1t there 1s 
a ſediment in the urine, a moiſt ſkin, and a weak pulle, 
K is both uſeful and ſafe. | 
In many inſtances the external application of the bark 
anſwers in a good degree its internal uſe. In the Lond. 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. are inſtances of cures effected 
by quilting it in waiſtcoats which were worn next the ſkin. 


CORK 


| Next to this infuſion in water, an infuſion in Rheniſh 
wine may be preferred; and the next to it, a tincture 
drawn with good French brandy. In ſcrophulas the ſhell 
lime-water is a good menſtruum for the bark, and in caſes 
where relaxation ſimply demands the uſe of the bark, the 
lime-water made with ſtone lime ſhould be preferred. 
The diſguſtful taite of the bark is covered by liquorice, 
or orange- peel, or a {mall quantity of Winter's bark. 
The college of London directs an extract and two tinc- 
tures from the bark. 


Extratum Corticis Peruviani molle 2 durum. Extra® of 
Peruvian Bark both foft and hard. 


Fake of bark reduced to powder one pound, of water 
ten or twelve pints ; boil for an hour or two, and pour off 
the liquor, which will be red and tranſparent ; but as 
ſoon as it grows cold it becomes yellow and turbid ; boil the 
bark again in the ſame quantity of freſh water as before, 
repeating theſe boilings till the liquor remains tranſparent 
when cold: then evaporate all theſe decoctions, ſtrained 


and mixed together, to the proper conſiſtence over a very 


gentle fire, with due care to avoid burning. | 
| This extract is to be prepared under a double form, 
one of the conſiſtence of a pill, the other bard enough to 
be reduced to powder. 


7 


beſides, it is hardly poſſible to make it without ſome degree 
of empyreuma, and the advantage of its form no way com- 
penſates for the expence and trouble in preparing it. Ten 
grains of the hard extract is computed to be equal to half 


Again, it ſhould be noticed that as a judicious uſe of | a dram of the bark in powder. 


this medicine is of extenſive benefit, ſo an improper one 


may be productive of as ill effects; for, although it is a | Tinfura Corticis Peruviani ſimplex. The fimple Tinclure of 
febrifuge, its uſe in ardent fevers is during their intermiſ- the Peruvian Bart. | 


fon only; when the fibres are tenſe its uſe is not requir- 
ed, as to increaſe their firmneſs is its primary effect, con- 


ſequently in all diſeaſes ariſing from or attended with tenſe | a quart : after digeſtion ſtrain the ſpirit off. 
fibres, the bark is obvioutly improper. Though the | This is an agreeable preparation, but as it is too heat- 


bark is a powerful antiſeptic, yet in thoſe gangrenes that 


ing if a large doſe is given, it would be better to add twice 


are attended with a fullneſs of the pulſe from a ſanguine the quantity of the bark to this quantity of ſpirit, and then 


plethora, it ſhould not be admitted of; its excellency is in 


the bark would be given more plentifully in each doſe of 


thoſe mortifications where the blood is poor, and that take | tinCture. 


their riſe from this poverty. 

In all caſes where the bark is depended on for the cure, 
the doſes ſhould be as large and their repetition as frequent 
as the ſtomach will eaſily admit of; in moſt caſes its effi- 
cacy will be improved by ſome ſuitable auxiliary, as in 
proſs habits, purging with calomel, rhubarb, or jalap, 
ſhould precede its uſe, in bilious and when heat is com- 
Plained of, nitre ſhould be joined with it ; in lax habits 
with thin and poor blood, aromatics and chalybeats, bitter 
and warm diaphoretics greatly aſſiſt it, and if obſtructions 
are ſuſpected in the abdominal viſcera, the ſal diureticus 

will be a proper adjunct. 

Various are the preparations of the bark; but when the 
ſtomach will bear it, the powder, if very fine, is the moſt 
agreeable and the moſt uſeful: in caſe of averſion to the 

powder, the next beſt preparation is the infukon in cold 
Water, prepared as follows. N 


Infufm of the Bark. 


Take one ounce of bark in fine powder, and twelve 
ounces of ſoft water: add the water, by a Jitile at a 
time, continuing to triturate it for about ten minutes in 
a marble mortar, then let them ſtand together, without 
ſubjecting them to any heat for three quarters of-an hour, 
and ſtrain. "The elegancy and ſtrength of this preparation 
is increaſed by the addition of a fmall quantity of French 
brandy during the triture. This infuſion is ſooner pre- 
pared, is as ſtrong, as alſo more agreeable than the de- 
coction: it may be taken in doſes of two and three ounces. 
In boiling the reſinous matter of the bark is haſtily ſe- 
parated by the heat, but is not properly diſſolved by the 
water; hence in cooling it begins to ſeparate, renders the 
Jiquor turbid, and at length falls to the bottom: but when 
macerated in cold water, the medicinal parts are gradually 
ſeparated and extracted together, and are retained by the 
water in a ſtate of perfect ſolution. For weak ſtomachs 
no Preparation excells this. 4 


Tinfura Corticis Peruviani Volatilis. Nolatil: Tin Aure of 
the Peruvian Bark. | 


Take of the Peruvian bark four ounces, of ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac a quart. Digeſt without heat in a cloſe veſſel, 
and then ſtrain the ſpirit off. 3 7 5 

The London college orders the ſpirit. ſal. ammon. cum 
fal. tart. ppt. but as it extracts but little of the virtue of 
the bark, either the ſpirit ſal. ammon. cum calc viv. ppt. 
or the ſpt. ſal. ammon. dulc. ſhould be uſed; either of 
them obtains a ſtrong tincture from the bark, and they do 
not form a jelly like the ſpirit which the college directs. 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works, 
Percival's Eflays Med. and Exp. _ | 

CORTEX WIN TERANUS SPURIUS, i e. Caneél- 
la alba. | h 

CORTICALIS SUBSTANTIA. The cortical ſub- 
ſtance of the brain. 

CORTUSA, i. e. SaniculWaa. 

CORU' CANA RICA, Luſitanis herba Malabarica. 

It is a dwarf tree, reſembling that of the quince. The 
bark of the tree, if wounded, diſtills a copious milky juice, 
7 is much uſed in Malabar againſt alvine fluxes, Rai 

tl, i | ; 
 ORUSCUS, i.e, Auricula-muris. | | 

CORVINUS LAPIS. A ftone ſaid to be found 1 
India, called by the inhabitants cocaote. It is remarkable 
for making a noiſe like thunder when heated. 

CORYCOMACHCA. See Corvcus. | 

CORYCUS, - xc0u2>. A ſmall ball made of leather 


and ſtuffed with bran, or ſand, or other materials; it was 


perſon who uſed it. When people were too fat they took 
it in both hands and puſhed it from them, and receding as 
it returned they received it into their hands, and fo:con- 
tinued the exerciſe, 

COR 


he extract is not ſo ſtrong of the bark as is imagined ; 


Take of the Peruvian bark four ounces, of proof ſpirit 


ſuſpended by a ſtring about the height of the navel. of the 
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CORYCUS. See SPHARISTICA: 

CORYLUS. See AVELLANA. | 

CORYMBAS, or Corymbe. The ivy tree. 

CORYMBUS. A cluſter of flowers or fruit ſtanding 
on pedicles, which are ſo diſpoſed as to form a ſphere, 
The ivy is of this ſort. 

CORYPHE. The vertex. : 

CORYZA. Celſus tranſlates this by gravedo. Cce- 
lius Aurelianus by catarrhus.. Hippocrates comprehends 
the catarrh in the word coryza. It is ſuch a diſtillation 
from the'noſe as happens by a cold. 


COS, called alſo cotes, novaculæ, lapis Naxius. The 


whetſtone. 7 
The whetſtone is of three kinds; the hone, the grit- 
ſtone, and the black whetſtone. 
COSCULIA. The grains of chermes. 
COSMET. Antimony. | 
COSMETORGES. A word invented by Dolæus to 
expreſs the ſenſitive ſoul, 
_ COSMIANA ANTIDOTUS. The name of an anti- 
dote in Marcellus Empiricus. i 3 
COSM OS. In Hippocrates it is the order and ſeries of 
critical days. 5 
COSSI. Worms that breed among planks, alſo tuber- 
cles in the face, See VARUS. | | 
COSSIUS, A ſpecies of teredo. | 
COSSUM. A malignant ulcer of the noſe, mentioned 


by Paracelſus. ä 


COSSUS, i. e. Teredo. | 

COSTA PULMONARIA. Hawk-weed. 

COSTA HERBA. Hungarian hawk-weed. 

COSTA. The ribs. The coſtz (as if they were 
cultodes or guards to the heart and lungs) are generally 
twelve on each fide, though ſometimes there are but ele- 
ven, at others thirteen are found: their extremities next 
the vertebrz are rounder and ſtronger than thoſe which 
join the ſternum ; the upper edges are more round than 
the lower, which are depreſſed internally for lodging the 
intercoſtal veſſels and nerves ; this channel is not obſerva- 
ble at either extremity, which 1s a plain direction to per- 
form the operation for the empyema rather towards the 
ſides of the thorax than at either extremity. 

The ribs are articulated at each extremity, of which the 
poſterior is doubly joined to the vertebrz, for the head is 
received into the cavities of two bodies of the vertebræ 
by ginglymums, and the Jarger tubercle 1s articulated to 
the tranverſe proceſs of the inferior vertebra by arthrodia, 


by which means they are properly guarded againſt luxa- 


tions. 

They are divided into true and falfe ; the true are the 
ſeven ſuperior, whoſe cartilages are joined to the ſternum, 
theſe ribs include the heart, lungs, &c. The falſe are the 


five inferior, whoſe cartilages are not joined to the ſter- 


num; unto all theſe the diaphragm is connected; and 
within them the ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, & c. are con- 


tained. 
"The cartilages of the falſe ribs are only connected to 


one another by a membrane which covers them; the two 


laſt are joined to the vertebræ by a round head, and their 
cartilaginous extremities are loſt in the interſtices of the 
muſcles, by both which circumſtances they become more 
moveable than the other ribs. : | 

The upper rib, contrary to the reſt, is flat upwards and 
downwards, that it __ not incommode the lungs, and 
to leave room for the ſubclavian veſſels and muſcle. 

The anterior extremity of each rib 1s lower than the 
poſterior, therefore, when elevated, the cavity of the tho- 
rax will be encreaſed in its diameter backwards and for- 
wards, and the middle part of the ſuperior ridge is lower 
than the poſterior part, thus, when elevated, the diameter 
of the thorax will be laterally increaſed. . 

The ribs are but little uſed in ſleep, reſpiration being 
then carried on by the diaphragm and intercoſtal muſcles. 

COSTA. In botany, the nerves and leaves, or the long 
tough ſtrings which run either acroſs or lengthways thro' 
them, are called their ribs. | 

COSTALES NERV A, i. e. Dorſales nerve. | 

COSTO-HYOIDAUS, i, e. Coraco-hyoidzxus [muſ- 
culus]. ; 


| 
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COSTUS, alſo called coſtus Arabicus, coſtus Indicus, 
amarus dulcis Orientalis, tfianakua. Sweet and bitter 
coſtus. Fo 

It is a root which is brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; it - 
is about the ſize of a finger, of a pale greyiſh colour out- 
wardly, and yellow within. An Arabian, a bitter and a 
ſweet ſort were formerly diſtinguiſhed ; but now there is 
but one ſort known, and it is rarely met with. | 

The root of coſtus is recommended as being ſtomachic, 
diaphoretic and diuretic ; it impregnates the urine with a 
violet ſmell. On evaporating a decoction of this root, al- 
moſt all its ſmell is diſſipated ; but a bitter extract is ob- 
tained almoſt to two thi:ds cf the root. The ſpirituous 
N is but ſmall in quantity. Raii Hifi. Lewis's Mat. 

ed, | 

COSTUS CORTICOSUS, i. e. Canella alba. 

COSTUS HELENI FACIE OFFICINARUM. Sweet 
and bitter coſtus. 

COSTUS HORTORUM, i. e. Balſamita mas. 

COSTUS HORTORUM MINOR, i. e. Ageratum. | 

COSTUS NIGRA. See CinaRa. 

COSTYLE. The ſocket of the hip-bone. | 

COTARONIUM, A word coined by Paracelſus. It 
implies a liquor into which all bodies, and even their ele- 
ments, may be diſſolved. | 

COTES. See Cos. 

COTHON. In Galen it ſignifies a veſſel in which to 
burn cadmia, | 

COTINUS. Among the antients it ſignified the word 
olive-tree ; but amongſt the moderns it is the Venice or 
red ſumach. 

COTIS, According to ſome it is the back part of the 
head, but others ſay it is the hollow of the neck. | 

COTONASTER. A name ſor the cratægus folio ob- 
longo ſerrato utrinque virente. See alſo SorBus. 

COTONEA. The quince. 

COTONEASTER. A ſpecies of meſpilus. 

COTONIUM, i. e. Bombax. | 

COTTI VINI. A name of ſome thick and luſcious 
Italian wines, made ſo by boiling the mult of poorer ſorts 
of wines. | | | 

COTTYPHUS. The merula or cook-fiſh. 

COTULA. See CoTyLE. | 

COTULA. It is a plant whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe 
of camomile. Boerhaave mentions ſix ſpecies ; but they 
are not of any repute in medicine. 

COTULA FLORE LUTEO RADIATO, i. e. Buph- 


thalmum. 


COTULA. Bugs; alſo a twelve ounce meaſure. See 
CYATHUS. 


3 FCE TIDA. May- weed or ſtinking camo- 
mile. | 

COTYLA. See CHAMEAMELUM and CoTYLE. 

COTYLA. It is any deep cavity in a bone, in which 
any other bone is articulated ; but it is generally uſed to 
expreſs the cavity which receives the head of the thigh 
bone. It alſo ſignifies a deep ſinus ſurrounded with large 
lips, or any cavity like the glene, but deeper. 

COTYLE, Cotyla, or Cotula. Among the antients 
it was a drinking cup, or any thing which had a cavity, as 
the hollow of the hand. Among the Greeks it was a mea- 
ſure, and is the ſame as the hemina of the Romans, which 
held nine or ten ounces. | | 

COTYLEDONES. Cotyledons. Certain glandular 
bodies adhering to the chorion of ſome animals are called 
cotyledons ; but no ſuch ſubſtances are obſerved in the 
human chorion. 

In botany it is the part wherein the nutritious juices of 
the new plant are prepared. In ſome plants there is but 
one cotyledon, but in moſt there are two, which become 
the ſeminal leaves; hence the diſtinction betwixt mono- 
cotyledonous and diocotyledonous plants. | 

COT YLEDON, alſo called umbilicus veneris, coty- 
ledon major, kidney-wort, navel-wort, and wall penny- 
wort. 

Its whole appearance reſembles houſe-leek ; the root 


| thick, knotted, and hath many ſmall fibres ſpringing from 


| 
| 


it, It grows on old ſtone walls and buildings, and flowers 
in May. The leaves are cooling, aſtringent and diuretic ; 
91 . but 
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but it is not much uſed. Botaniſts enumerate eleven fſpe- 


cies, nine of which are called African navel-worts. Rai! 
i/t. | 

2 OTYLEDON. A name of a ſpecies of faxifrage: 

COTYLEDON MARINA. See AnDRoOsACE, 

COTYLEDON PALUSTRIS. Marſh penny-wort. 

COTYLEDON 5 TELLATA. A ſpecies of houſe- 

leek. 

 COTYLEDUM, i. e. Craſſula. 

COUHAGE. See PRHASEO Les. 
COM, i. e. Colchicum, Chionenſe floribus pitilla- 
riæ inſtar teſſallatis foliis undulatis. 

COURADI. See PAIANELIL. A 

COURAP. The modern name for a diſtempet very 
common in ſava and other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. It is 
a ſort of herpes or itch on the arm-pits, groins, breaſt, 
and face; the itching is almoſt perpetual, and the ſcratch- 
ing is followed by great pain, and a diſcharge of matter, 

which makes the linen ſtick fo to the ſkin as not eaſily to 
be ſeparated without tearing off the cruſt. Courap is a ge- 
neral name for any fort of itch, but this diſtemper is thus 
called by way of eminence. It is ſo contagious that few 
eicape it. For the cure, gentle and repeated purging is 
uſed, and externally the ſublimate in a ſmall quantity is a 
good topic. See Bontius de Med. Ind. 7 

COURBARIL. The American name of the tree which 
produces gum anime. This tree is called the locuſt-tree. 
It grows in many parts of the Weſt· Indies. 

COURBARIL [RRZIx], i. e. Gum anime. 
_ CUURONDLI. It is a tall evergreen tree which grows 

in the Eaſt- Indies; its juice and the kernels of its fruit 
are aſtringent. Rai iff. 0 

COUROS. So Hippocrates called the child in the 
womb when perfected there. See CONCEPTIO. 

COUROU+MOELLI. A ſhrub growing in fandy 

places in the Eaſt-Indies: the bark and root boiJed in 
milk are eſteemed as an antidote againſt the poiſon of ſer- 
pents. Rai Hiſt, | 

COUSCOUS. The African name of a fort of paſte 
made of the flour of millet, into which ſome fleth is in- 
fuſed, and into which, when eaten, a ſmall quantity of 
Jalo is alſo put. It is much uſed as food about the river 

al. . 
(50 TO. A tree which grows in Canada: it re- 
ſembles the walnut-tree. Bauhine calls it arbor vinifera 
cauton juglandi ſimilis. When this tree is wounded an 
agreeable liquor flows out which reſembes Orleans wine. 

COVALAM, called alſo cucurbitifera trifolia, &c. be- 

li, ſey ſerifole Bengalenſium, &c. : 

7 It is a tall tree, en in Malabar and the iſland of 
Ceylon: its fruit is ſhaped like an apple, the outer rind is 
thin and green, under it is a woody one, inclofing a vil 
cid yellowiſh moiſt ſubſtance, of a ſweetifh acid taſte, in 
which are long flat white ſeeds, it is turgid with a gummy 
pellucid juice. This fruit is aſtringent whilſt it is unri- 
pened, but when ripe it is of a delicious taſte. The bark 
of the tree ſtrengthens the ſtomach, land relieves in hy- 
pochondriac languors. Rai Hiſt. 

COUVRE CHEF [Lg GRAN DJ]. See Ric x. 

COUVRE CHEF CEN TRIANOLEJ. See Rice. 

COWPERI [GLranDvLz)]. Before the hymen we 

obſerve an orifice on each fide from Cowper's glands, 
which lie upon each fide of the perineum, and ſerve the 
ſame uſe as in the male. 

COXA, i. e. Femur. 

CoOx A DOLORES, i. e. Sciatica. | 

COXZA OSSA, i. e. Offa innominata : ſome call the 

iſchium thus. 

COXENDIX, i. e. Iſchium: ſome call the oſſa inno- 

minata by the name of coxendix. Sh 

COZTIECZOCOTL. The fruit ofa ſpecies of ma- 

caxocotlifera. 5 
CRABRO. The hornet. It is alſo called tenthredo. 
CRAB YAWS: A name in Jamaica for a kind of ul- 
cer on the ſoles of the feet, with hard callous lips, ſo har d 
that it is difficult to cut them. The ungt. ccerul. fort. is 
their cure. FED | 
CRADE. In Hippoerates it is the branch of a fig-tree. 
CRACA MAJOR. See Vicia. | 


produced by exceſſive drinking of wine. 
23. | 
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therefrom: Boerhaave ſays its ſeed · veſſels are unicapſular, 
divided into two parts and contain an oblong ſeed. The 
ſpecies are; the braſſica maritima, and the crambe Orien- 
talis dentis leonis folio erucaginis facie. 1 85 

CRAMBEION. Erotian ſays it is an old Sicilian word 
fot gg; but in Hippocrates it ſigniſies a decoction of 
cabbage. 

CRAMPUS. So Helmont calls the cramp, This com- 
plaint is often very troubleſome, it is riot uſually _ 
ous; though inſtances have occured, in which, paſſing 
from the limbs to the bowels, the patient hath with diffi- 
culty recovered, 

In the Med. Muf. vol. Iii. is an inſtarice of a cure ef- 


fected by drinking a glaſs of tar-water every night and 


morning. For preſent relief the readieft cure is to take 
hold of a roll of brimſtone, which preſently breaks, and 
thus the patient is eaſed: 1 

CRANEIA. The cornelian cherry- tree. 

CRANGON, alſo called ſquilla crangon, and the 
prawn. It is a ſea ſhell-fiſh of good nouriſhment: 

CRANIUM. The ſkull. It is that part of the head 
which is covered with hair ; befides the os frontis, it con- 
liſts of the two parietalia; the two temporal, the occiput, 
the os ethmoides, and os ſphenoides. See CUT. As 


to its medicinal virtues they differ riot from thoſe of other 
bones. | | 


CRANTERES, i. e. Dentes ſapientiz. 
CRAPAUDINA, i. e. Bufonites. 

_ CRAPORTINES, i. e. Bufonites. | 
CRAPULA, i. e. Crzpale, ; | 
CRAPULA. A ſurfeit. A diſofder from ſomething 

taken into the ſtomach, and occaſioning a ſickneſs, or at 

leaſt a loathing of that to which tho diſorder was owing ; 
though ſometimes it ſignifies a plethora from indotetice 
and full but improper feeding, in which eaſe perſpiration 
is defective and eruptions form themſelves on the ſkin; 

A ſurfeit from animal food, as muſcles, putrid fleſh, 

Kc. is beſt remedied by the uſe of vegetable acids, which 

may be taken diluted with water, a vomit being premiſed, 

and this even though a vomiting and purging both attend. 

When an excels of feeding is the cauſe, the prime viz 
being evacuated, and the nature of the plethora attended 
to, that the load may be properly evacuated, the indica- 
tion of cure will be, to recover the perfpiratory diſcharge, 
conſiſtent with which, diuretics may be uſed, but the in- 


principal deſign. 


blood peculiar to every conſtitution. 
CRASPEDON. A diſorder of the uvula when it hangs 


down in the form of a thin oblong membrane. See Are- 
tæus de Cauſis & Signis Acut. lib. 1. cap. 8. 

CRASSA ART ERIA, i. e. Aorta. 

CRASSA INTESTINA. The large inteſtines. 


CRAPALE. Galen fays it is a diforder of the head | 


CRASSAMENTUM. So the red globules in the blood 
are called: in their due proportion conſiſts the health and 
life of man. See CALIDUu INNaATUM. 

CRASSENA. A term of Paracelſus, by which he 
would ſignify certain faline putrefaCtive and corroſive par- 
ticles which produce ulcers and tumours of various forms. 

CRASSULA, called alſo faba craſſa, faba inverſa, tele- 
phium, fabaria, anacampſeros, cotyledum alterum, ſcro- 


orpine, or live- long. 

It is a plant with unbranched ſtalks, which are cloathed 
with thick fleſhy oval leaves, but producing no leaves im- 
mediately from the root; the flowers ſtand in form of um- 
bels on the top of the ſtalk, and are followed each by 


three, or four, or fix pods full of ſmall ſeeds: the root is 
icregular and knobby. It is indigenous in England, and - 


perennial, 


Common orpine, with the leaves ſlightly or not at all 
ſerrated, grows in hedges and ſhady grounds, hath reddiſh 
or whittſh pentapetalous flowers, he leaves are anti-in- 
flammatory, but their power ſeems too inconſiderable for 
a place in practice. | 
CRASSULA MINOR. See Stpun. 
CRATAGUS. The wild ſervice-tree. 


CRATAGUS ALPINUS. The white boa 


m-tree. 
| CRATAOGONUM, CS Melampyrum. * 
3 


CRA- 


CRAMBE. A cabbage ; but botaniſts diflingaith it 


creaſe of any other evacuation would interfere with the 


CRASIS, from recd yl, to mix. The temper of the 


fularia media vel tertia, acetabulum alterum. Common 
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ChkETTATIO, i. e Decripitatio: 


? CYC. 
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CRA TEVA SIUM. Water creſſes. 
CRATIBULA. The iron bars or grate which covers 
the aſh hole in chemical furnaces. 4 
CRATICULA, i. e. Cratibula. 9 
CRATICULARIS. Bread broiled on the hearth or on 
a gridiron ; from craticula, a gridiron. | 
CREA. The ſpine of the tibia, or the ſhin, 
CREBER. Frequent. It is applied to reſpiration, 
and to the pulſe when the intervals betwixt each inſpira- 
tion or each pulſation of the artery are ſhort. We 
CREMASTER, from »ptuauy. to ſuſpend. Theſe 
muſcles are alſo called ſuſpenſorii. Dr. Hunter ſays they 
ariſe from the inſide of Poupart's ligament on each fide, 
run down to the perforation, where the ſeminal cord comes 


out, and being expanded over it, makes part of the tunica 


vaginalis communis. The courſe of this muſcle being ſo 
very oblique, makes the ſpermatic cord ſeem much more 
than it really is. Their uſe is to draw up and ſuſpend the 
teltes. | Ni 5 
CREMER. The name of a diſtemper endemical in 
Hungary, which ſeems to be a ſort of crapula. It is cur- 
ed by drinking a ſmall quantity of any cordial water. 
CREMNOI. The lips of ulcers, alſo the labiæ pu- 
dendæ. i 
CREMOR, xup3;, or x . It is the exprefled juice 
of any grain; allo the ſtrained juice of any grain, particu- 
larly of barley boiled till it be to ſoft as to paſs through a 
ſtrainer (ſce PTISANA), and laſtly it is the cream of milk. 
See CHYLUS. 1 
CREMOR CALC. VIV. The cream or flour of 
quick-lime is the pinguious ſubſtance floating on the top 
of new made lime-water, which when taken off and dried 
becomes inlipid. | | 
CRENA, or Crenated. Leaves are ſaid to be ſuch as 
are cut about the edges into ſeveral. obtuſe ſegments. 
They differ from ſerrated leaves in that theſe latter have 
more acute inciſures. | 
CREPATIO. In pharmacy it is the cracking or burſt- 
ing of any feed in boiling, and this is to be underſtood 
when ſeeds are directed to be boiled ad crepaturam. 
CREPATURA, i. e. Crepatio. In Paracelſus it is an 


inteſtinal hernia. 


CREPINUM. Paracelſus means by it tartar. 


CREPITUs, or crackling of the joints. 

This may happen either from a defect of ſynovia or a 
diſpoſition of cretaceous matter, as in the gout. Mr. 
Sharp recommends, in order to the cure, a frequent uſe 
of fomentations, rubbing the joint with the ungt. coerul. 
and to adminiſter purges now and then. 

A diſcharge of air trom the anus, when attended with a 
noiſe, is thus called. 

CREPITUS LUPIL. 

CRESPIN US. 

CRESPULUM. 


Puff-balls. 
The barberry tree. 
In Myrepſus it is the herb called ox- 


CRESSIO. Water-creſles, alſo called cardamon. 
CRETA. Chalk. Kentman mentions fifteen forts ; 
but the only one now uſed in medicine is the white chalk, 
_ CRETA ALBA. So called becauſe the beſt was for- 
merly found in Crete (now Candia) ; it is alſo called terra 


Creta and Creta Candida. 


It is now found in moſt parts of the world. It is a pure 
white mineral calcareous earth, of different degrees of 
hardneſs; it crumbles between the fingers and ſtains them 
white, alſo readily diffuſes itſelf in water, and as ſoon ſub- 


ſides again; it ſticks to the tongue without any aſtrin- 


gency. It is met with both in the form of ſtones and in 
powder. | | 
The beſt is that which is perfectly white, ſoft, cloſe, 
and ſolid, equal and uniform when broke, free from ſand 
and other bodies, and that is rather agreeable than inſipid 
to the taſte. Many other earths are of a ſimilar nature, 
but this being the pureſt is preferred. 

It does not diſſolve in the vitriolic acid, but readily in 
all others, even totally in vinegar. The vitriolic acid pre- 
cipitates it from all other acids, and forms with it a ſele - 
nites. It is convertible into quick-lime ; with borax it 
melts into a tranſparent glaſs, The ſolutions of it in 
acids are bitter, | 


| 


| 
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Chalk is employed as a remedy againſt the heart-burn 
and other diſorders that have acidity in the prime viz for 
their cauſe. Dr. Slare aſſerts from experiments, that it 
abſorbs acids ſooner, and more powerfully, than crab's- 
eyes, calcined hartſhorn, or coral. Some uſe it when 
finely powdered to ſprinkle” on eryſipelatous inflamma- 
tions, When chalk is ſaturated with an acid, it becomes 
ſubaſtringent, otherwiſe it hath no ſuch property; hence 
chalk given when acidity prevails in the ſtomach, ſome- 
times produces coſtiveneſs. Iwo drams for a doſe, and re- 
peated at proper intervals, have often effected a ſpeedy cure, 
both in a diarrhcea and a dyſentery ; but this effect was ow- 
ing to its abſorbing thoſe acrid juices whoſe ſtimuli cauſed 
the morbid excretion. When milk turns ſour on the ſto- 
mach, a ſcruple of chalk nay be given with each half pint. 
When on any account a free uſe of chalk is required, if the 
belly is inelined to coſtiveneſs, laxative medicines ſhould 
now and then be taken, otherwiſe concretions will be formed 
in the bowels, or the mouths of the lacteals will be clogged, 
and a maraſmus will be the conſequence. 

-Chalk ſhould be finely powdered, and ſeparated from 
its grofſer parts by elutriation : Boerhaave prefers it to the 
C. C. C. for making the white decoction with. Bates 
formerly uſed to boil half a pound of chalk in three pints 
of water to a quart, after which he juſt permitted the 
groſſer parts to fall, and poured off the yet turbid fluid 
for uſe. And the London College directs the following 
julep : FEM | | 
| Julepum e Creta. 


Take of the whiteſt chalk prepared one ounce, of dou- 
ble reſined ſugar ſix drams, of gum arabic two drams, of 
water a quart, mix. | 0 

See Dale; Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict of Chem. New- 
mann's Chem. Works. N 

CRE TA NIGRA. Black chalk, alſo called humus 
nigra pictoria, and atramentum ſciſſile. It is a light, 
earthy, flakey, ſubſtance, uted for drawing black lines on 
paper, and for mixing with oil or water for the painter's 
uſe, but hath no known medicinal qualities. Dale calls 
black lead by the name of creta nigra. > 

CRETA RUBRA. See OchRA and Ruzrica. 

CRATA SELINUSIA, called alſo terra ſelinuſia. 
The beſt is of a ſhining white friable appearance, and rea- 
dily diluted with a fluid. It is drying and aſtringent. 

CRETA CIMOLIa. Tobacco pipe clay. 

CRETA FULLONICA. Fuller's earth. 

CRETHMON. Samphire. 

CREVIS. The cray-fiſh. | | 

CRIBRATIO, Cribration, or Searcing. In pharma- 
cy it is the paſſing of powders and pulps through a fieve. 

CRIBRIFORME [ Os] i. e. Os ethmoides. 

CRIBRO3UM [Qs] 1. e. Os ethmoides. 

CRICELASIA. The driving a ring or circle. Driv- 
ing a hoop was one of the ancient, gymnaſtics : this hoop 
was as high as the breaſt of the perſon who uſe it. It was 
commended for mudering the limbs pliable, and for 
ſtrengthening the nerves. EO . 

CRICO-ARY TANOID A1 [Muscuiti]. Muſcles 
of the larynx. whoſe office is to open the glottis. 1 hey 


riſe from the cricoid cartilage, and are inſerted into the 


arytznoid. | 

CRICO-ARYT/AANOIDES LATERALIS. They 
lie laterally upon the upper edge of the cricoid cartilage, 
and are inſerted into the lower part of the ſide of the ary- 
tænoid. They ſerve to dilate the glottis. | 

CRICO- ARYT/ANOIDES POSTICUS. They lie 
upon the back part of the cricoid cartilage, and are in- 
ſerted into that knob which ſtands on the back part of the 
baſis of the arytænoid cartilage, near the angle of the ba- 
ſis, one on each fide. They open the larynx, and are 
called by Caſſerius, par cucullare. 

CRICOIDES. Ihe name of the annular cartilage be- 
long ing to the larynx. | „5 5 

CRiCO-PHARING AI. Theſe muſcles ariſe from the 
lower part of the ſide of the cricoide cartilage. They 
ſeem to be appendices of the thyro-pharyngzi, ſhewing 
no other marks of diſtinction but theſe inſertions, and a 
ſmall difference in direction, becauſe as they run back- 


| 


ward they deſcend a little; for this reaſon Winſlow 25 
c 
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he hath ſometimes looked on them as one, and called 
them thyro crico-pharyngæus. The loweſt of theſe muſ- 
cular fibres, he ſays, make a complete circle backwards, 
between the two ſides of the baſis of the cartilago cri- 
coides ; this circle is the beginning of the oeſophagus, 
and has been thought by ſome to form a diſtin& muſcle, 
called oeſophagus. Sometimes there is another faſciculus 
of fibres detached from the thyro:;pharyngzus, and in- 
ſerted laterally in the thy-oid gland, for which reaſon I 
call it mulculus thyro-adenoi-dæus. 

CRICOS xi>-, A ring or circle. Hippocrates calls 
the annular cartilages, which forms the aſperia arteria, 
thus. 

CRICOTHYROID AL. Certain muſcles of the la- 
rynx, which ſhut up the glottis. They riſe from the an- 
terior and lateral part of the cricoid cartilage, and are in- 
ſerted into the lower edge of the thyroid cartilage. Some 

call theſe cricothyroidæus anticus. 

CRDONES, Worms which breed in the ſkin. 

CRIM > ODIE5, of, piu, bran. An epithet for 
urine which depoſits a branny ſediment. - 
 CRIMNON, Dioſcorides deſeribes it as being a coarſe 
for; of meal produced from zea and, wheat, of which they 

make pulſe. Galen ſays that xe are the largeſt parti- 
de of toirifted barley, which erg eſcaped A contuſion 
in the mill. 

CRINATUM, from xpivOv, a lilly. An iet of thy- 
oniama, or lutlumigation, mentioned in P. Agineta. 

CEINEDONES. See CAPILLARES. 

CRINES. See CAPILLUS and CAPILLARES VER- 
MICULI.. _ 

CRINT PIUS, from crinis, a bar. An epithet of plants, 
whoſe roots abound with capillaments, or ſmall fibres, 
like hairs. 

CRINOMY RON, from xpivov, a lilly, and (pov, an 
ointment. Ointment of lillies, conſiſting of lillies and 
{ome other aromatics. It was alſo called Agyptium al- 
bum, and ſuſinum. 

CRINCN. A lilly. 

CRINONES. See Bovina AFFECTIo, 

CEIOGENES. An epithet for certain troches men- 
tioned by Paulus ALgineta, and which he commends for 
cleanſing ſordid uicers. 

CRIOMYXUS. An epithet for perſons abounding 
with mucus in the noſe. 

CRISIMOS. Critical. 

CRISIS, from xp:vw, to indicate. The termination or 
change of a diſeaſe cither by recovery or death. 

Hippocrates Grit eſtabliſhed the doctrine of crifiſes, and 
critical days; the reaſon why in his time this exactneſs 
about criſiſes happened was, becauſe they committed fe- 
vers to themſelves, and did nothing to diſturb the pro- 
cedure of nature, ſo that the diſorder always kept the fame 
type. A criſis only reſpects acute diſeaſes, and more par- 
ticularly continual fevers, Now the phyſician is called 
in to give ſome aſſiſtance, critical days are not a ſubject 
of attention, the type of the diſorder, or the eriſis, be- 
ing accelerated or retarded by the clicacy of what 1s ad 
miniſtered. _ 

Aſclepiades and Celſus deny that diſeaſes have their 


critical days; and Langius lays, « if a criſis is to be ex- 


pected medicine 1s ſuperfluous.” 

The word criſis is not confined- to this Ggnification, 
for ſometimes it means the excretion of ſomething noxi- 
ous from the body: or the ſecretion of the noxious hu- 
mours in a fever, for the word ve ſignifies alſo to ſe- 
parate, or as it were to paſs through a ſieve, &c. | 
Thoſe who are obſervant of critical days, conſider cru- 
dity is that ſtate of the morbid matter wherein ir is too 
viſcid, or other ways unfit for a regular ſeparation from 
the ſounder Juices ; concoction, as that works upon the 
| morbid matter by the power of nature, or aſſiſtance of 
art, which renders it fit for ſeparation from the healthy part 
of our fluids, and to be thrown out of our bodies; criſis, 
is the aCtual diſcharge of the morbid matter, whether 
brought on by the power of nature, or by medical aid ; 
and the critical day is, the time that this dicharge hap- 

ens. 

Perhaps the fallacy of this may be ſeen into by advert- 

ing to the article Concottion, already noticed, 


| 


| to diſappear and return. 
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In favour of this ſubject, ſee Hippocrates; Galen, P. 
AÆgineta, and Fernelius; on the, other lde lee leis- 
des, Celſus, Langius, and Faber. 

CRISPA T'URA, Criſpature. Curling. 7 In rtiedicing 
it is a ſpaſmodic conttaction of the membranes and 7 

CRISPINUS. The barberry tree. 

CRISTA. The name of a tubercle about the awd 
and pudenda ; they are ſo called on account of their form. 
"oy cauſe and cure are the ſame as the candle, which 
ee | 

CRISTA CLITORIDIS, i. e. Nymph. 

CRISTA GALII. In botany it is the name of-.ſevez 
ral ſpecies of the alectorolophus. 

CRISTA GALLI FOEMINIA, Yellow ate.” 

CRISTA GALLI. In anatomy, it is an eminence 
riſing from the upper part of the os ethmoides, to Which 
the beginning of the falciform pracels is attached, It is 
called criſta galli, from its eee reſemblance to the 


* z 


comb of a cock. 


-CRISTA PAVONIS, i. e. Poinciana flore pulche- 
r1mo. 

CRISTA PAVONIS CORONA FOLIO, ne 
Braſilium lignum. 

CRIT ERION, i „ e 

CRITHAMUM, i. e. Crithmum. 

CRITHE. Barley; and from its ſimilitude, a bore: of 
tubercle on the eye-lid is thus named; this tumour is 
called allo a ſtye, when ſmall it is ſeated on the edge of 
the eye-lid, but when large it ſpreads further. When 
they do not ſuppurate they become wens. They are apt 
If there is inflammation, endea- 
vour to ſuppurate it with the white bread poultice: if it 
is hard, deſtroy it with a mixture ef equal parts of hog's 
lard and quicklilver. If the lower eye: lid is affected, the 
tumour is more frequently on its inſide, and then is beft 
if diſſected, or to make way for it outwardly by applying 
a cauitic on the {kin juſt upon it. See St. Tres on Pil 
orders of the Eyes. 

CRITHMUM, called alſo Contra marinum ; her- 
ba ſancti petri, nien maritimum minus, crithmum 
marinum, fampire, paſpier, and famphire. 

It grows wild on rocks, and in maritime places, the 
leaves reſemble thoſe of fennel, but the ſegments are 
thicker and ſhorter ; to the tate they are warm and bit- 
ter, to the ſinell ſomewhat like ſmallage, They are ap- 
perient and diuretic. Its chief uſe is as a pickle. 

There is another ſpecies called crithmum vel fœnicu— 
lum marinum majus odore apii & baticulæ. 

CRLTICA SIGNA. Thoſe ſigns which are taken 
from the crilis of a diſeaſe, as to recovery or death. 

CRITMUM, i. e. Crithmum. 

CROUCIDE CONFECTIO. The name of a conſect 
commended be Nicolaus Myrepſus for the colic. 

CROCINUM. Oll of ſaffron. It is mentioned by 
Dioſcorides as conſiſting of olive oil, myrrh, and a {mail 
quantity of ſaffron. | 

CROCODES, 
Agineta. 

CROCODILION. The globe thiſtle. This name is 
given to the carline thiſtle, the eryngo, the echinopus 
major, c. 

CROCODILUS TERREST RIS. See $cincus. 

CROCOMAGMA. Dioſcorides informs us, that it 
is prepared of the ungt. crocinum, and ſpices preſſed and 
made into troches. 

CROCUS. Saffron ; called crocus s ſativus, crocum, 
crocus autumnalis ſativus: becauſe of its golden colour 
the chymiſts call it aroma philoſophorum, by contraction 
aroph ; others have called it ſanguis herculis, and aurum 
vegetabile ; for its extraordinary efficacy in ſome diſeaſes, 
it is entitled rex vegetabilium, and panacea vepetabilis ; 
from its power of exciting Jaughter it hath the appellation 
of hortus lætitiæ, and medicina triſtitiæ. Belides theſe, 
various other names are to be met with in different au- 
thors. Its name of ſaffron 1s from the Arabian word zaf- 
faran, or zahafaran. | 

Saffron is a bulbous rooted plant, its leaves are ſhaped 
like thoſe of graſs, the flower is of a purpliſh: blue co- 
lour, is cut deep into fix fegments ; in the middle of the 
flower, among the ſtamina, ariſes a piſtil, which is di- 

vided 


| 


— 


An epithet for certain troches i in P. 


ſaffron. 


vided at the top into three fleſhy filaments, the upper part 
of theſe filaments is of a deep orange red colour, and are 
the ſaffron of the ſhops. The plant is perennial, the 
flowers blow in September. Boerhaave enumerates 
twenty-eight ſpecies. 

The filaments of the ſaffron flowers are carefully ſe- 
parated, and moderately dried in a kiln, and when no 


| farther manufactured are ſold under the name of hay ſaf- 


fron. But the greateſt part of this article is, after being 
dried to aicertain degree, preſſed into thin cakes. 


It is cultivated in France, Spain, Auſtria, Hungaria, 


&c. but the beſt is produced in England, 'and may be 
diſtinguiſhed from all others by the greater breadth of its 
blades ; the beſt is in long broad filaments, of a deep red 
colour, without any yellow parts, moderately dry, yet 
flexible and ſoft to the touch, difficultly pulverable, of a 
ſtrong and agreeable ſmell, eſpecially at a diſtance ; af- 
fecting the eyes ſo as to draw tears from them, and of a 
pungent and ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte ; it readily impreg- 
nates the hand with its ſmell, and ſtains the moiſt hand 
with a deep yellow colour. 


As a medicine it is eſteemed an agreeable aromatic, it | 


is of a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte ; it is alſo ano- 
dyne, antiſpaſmodic, cordial, and attenuant. Boer - 
haave ranks it among narcotic poiſons, and in caſe of an 
imprudent doſe being taken, he orders a vomit and acidu- 
lated draughts. It is often a very powerful amenagogue, 


and in this intention requires caution in its uſe, as ſome 


patients are more extraordinarily affected by it than others; 
in diforders of the lungs it hath been ſo eſteemed as to ob- 
tain the name of anima pulmonum. In coughs it is 


highly commended ; and Cammerarius ſays, that a ſeru - 


ple of ſaffron, with half a grain of muſk, is of conſide- 
rable efficacy in aſthmas. 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, proof ſpirit, wine, vinegar, 
and water, all extract the whole virtue and colour of fat- 
fron. About three parts in four of the ſaffron, are taken 
up by each of theſe menſtrua, and what remains undiſ- 
ſolved is inodorous, inſipid, and of a pale clay colour. 

TinQures' drawn by acid liquors ſoon loſe their fine 
colour; the watery and the vinous tinctures ſoon fade 


too, and precipitate part of the diſſolved ſaffron ; but 


thoſe made with proof or reCtified ſpirit will keep good 


during many years. 


In diſtillation water 1s ſtrongly impregnated with its 
flavour ; and if the quantity of ſaffron is large, a ſmall 


poem of a fragrant and very pungent eſſential oil may 


e collected, which, according to Vogel, amounts to 
about a dram and a half from {ixteen ounces. The re- 
maining decoction, inſpiſſated to an extract, retains all 
the virtues of the ſaffron except the cordial one. The 
fpirituous egtraCt retains much of the cordial quality. 

The dearneſs of ſaffron ſubjects it to many artifices by 
which it is adulterated, but the beſt method of avoiding 
them is to purchaſe only the ſort called hay ſaffron. 

The London college directs the following preparations 


from ſaffron 


Syrupus Croc, Syrup of Saffron, 


Take of ſaffron wine a pint, of double refined ſugar 
twenty-five ounces, which diſſolve in the wine fo as to 
make a ſyrup. 337 


Vinum Croceum. Saffron Wine. 


Take of faffron one ounce, of Canary wine one pint, 
mix. Infuſe without heat and ſtrain, This wine is pre- 
ferred for this uſe, becauſe the more aceſſant wines 
fooner loſe the fine colour. The doſe may be a tea ſpoon- 
ful five or ſix times a day. 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Raii Hiſt. Plant. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. | 

CROCUS ANTIMONII. See ANTIMONIUM. 

CROCUS INDICUS. Turmeric. 

CROCUS ITALICUS. See S1$IRRHINCHIUM, 

CROCUS MARTIS. See Fzrrum. 

CROCUS METALLORUM, i. e. Croc. antim, 

CROCUS SARACENICUS. The flower of baſtard 


2 


CROMMYON, or Cromyon. An onion. 

CROMMYOXYREGMIA. Acid and ſœtid eructa- 
tions reſembling the taſte of onions. 

CROPIOT. A ſmall fruit mentioned by Cluſius, 
like the Ethiopian pepper, containing a ſmall black ſeed. 

CROTALARIA. It hath ſingle leaves, in which it 
differs from reſt-harrow ; and the pods are turgid, in 
which it differs from Spaniſh broom. Boerhaave men- 


| tions five ſpecies ; but it is not remarkable for medicinal 


virtues. ; | 
CROTAPHI. The temples. 
_ CROTAPHITES, i. e. Temporalis muſc. from 
upò rap >, time, or elſe xpoltw, to beat, as the pulſe. | 
CROTAPHIUM. A pain in the head near the tem- 
les. 
CROTON. The plant refinus. According to Foe- 


ius, it ſignifies in Hippocrates, the bronchia of the lungs 
expectorated. | 


CROTONE. A ſungous excreſcence on trees, but 


by a metaphor it is applied to Excreſcences and fungous 
tumours on the perioſteum. 


CROTAPHOS. Pain in the temples. | 
CROTON. A name of the ſeeds from which the ol. 
ricini is obtained | 
CROUP. See Surroc Arto STRIDULA, 
CROUSMATA. This word is met with in Myrepſus, 
and is tranflated by defluxions, rheums ; but Fuchſius 
thinks it ſhould be red, era. | 
CRUCIALES, [Li ANMREN TA]. They riſe from the 
inſide of each condyle, and are attached to the femur. 
TT give ſtrength to the joint, and limit its motion. 
C rs INCISLU. An incifion in the form of 
a croſs. 
CRUCIALIS, In botany, is the herba cruciata hir- 
ſuta. 
CRUCIALIS. Gallii ſpecies. A ſpecies of croſs wort. 
CRUCIA'TA. Croſs wort. 80 called becauſe its 
leaves are diſpoſed in the form of a croſs. Boerhaave di- 
vides the ſpecies into ſpicated and verticulated. DN 
CRUCIATA- VULGARIS  alfo named cruciata hir- 
ſuta, crucialis Gallii ſpecies, Gallium latifolium flore luteo, 
mug-weed, and croſs-wort. 37 
The roots are ſlender and creeping ; the branches hairy, 
about a foot high; at the joints of the ſtalk are placed 
four round pointed leaves that are hairy, and have foot 


| ſtalks ; the flowers are ſmall and yellow, each followed by 


two ſmall round black feeds. It grows in bedges, and the 
ſides of fields, and flowers in July. The leaves and tops 
are commended for promoting expectoration. Raii Hit. 

CRUCIBULUM, alſo called tigillum, catinus fuſorius, 


or crucible. It is an earthen veſſel, made for enduring 


the greateſt degree of heat, generally wider above than 
below, and of a round, or triangular figure. Calcined 
bones are equal, if not ſuperior, to any other materials 
for making them of ; ſome are made of equal parts of the 


- beſt potter's clay dried, of plumoſe alum, and of baſtard 


q 


5 CRUPINA, i. e. Calcitrapa. 


talc, finely powdered, and made into a paſte with whey, 

and then baked as other pottery wares are. Chalk cut 
into the form of a crucible, then ſteeped in linefeed oil 
for twenty-four hours, anſwers many purpoſes very well ; 
ſome uſe the powder of common tiles, and an equal quan- 
tity of chalk; theſe are mixed with lintſeed oil, and then 
baked. Various other materials, and modes of com- 
bining them, may be ſeen in Pott's Diſſertation on Cruci- 
bles, and in the Dict. of Chem. ; 

CRUDITAS. Crudity. It is applied to unripe fruits, 
to raw fleſh, undigeſted ſubſtances in the ſtomach, hu- 
mours in the body which are unprepared for expulſion, 
and to the exerements. See CRISIs. 

CRUENTA SUTURA. See SUuTuRa. 

CRUNION. The name of a diuretic compound me- 
dicine deſcribed by Etius. 

CRUOR. Blood extravaſated and congealed, from 
xi d., ſrigus. Sometimes it means the blood in general, 
and ſometimes the venal only. 

CRUPINA. The bearded creeper, called alſo cyanus 
pulchro ſemine centaurii majoris, chondrilla Hifpanica, 
chondrilla rara purpurea, crupina belgarum. It hath no 
known medicaÞ virtues. | | 


CRURA 
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cRURA CLITORIDIS. The two ſpongeous bodies | 


that form the clitoris, before their union are thus called. 
C 5 e 
CRURA MEDULLEZ OBLONGATÆF. The two 
largeſt legs, or roots, of the medulla oblongata, which 
proceed from the cerebrum. 1 8 5 
CRUR AUS, or Crureus. The crureus, the vaſtus 
externus, and vaſtus internus, may be confideted as one 
muſcle. See VasTus INTERNUS, | A 
The crureus muſcle covers almoſt all the fore-ſide of 
the os femoris, between the two vaſti. The tendons of 
the crureus, rectus anterior, and of the two vaſti, unite 
into one, and are inſerted into the fide of the patella, in 
the edge of the ligament of that bone, and in the adjacent 
lateral part of the head of the tibia. They extend the leg. 
CRURALES ARTERIZ. The crural arteries. 
The external iliac arteries paſs out of the belly under 
the inguinal glands, and there take the name of crural ; 
they run over the heads of each os femoris, turn under 
the crural vein, preſently after paſſing out of the abdomen : 
here it is not covered with any muſcles, but preſently 


it plunges betwixt the ſartorius, vaſtus internus, and tri- 


ceps muſcles, and is covered by them all the way to the 


lower part of the thigh. A little above the internal con- 


dyle of the os femoris it perforates the tendon of the tri- 
ceps, and runs to the poſterior part of the thigh, down 
the ham, and there takes the name of poplitea. In the 
courſe of theſe arteries, they give out the pudicz extern. 
and other branches to the different muſcles of the thigh. 

"CRURALIS. The nerve which paſſes from the loins 
into the thigh is thus called. The ſecond lumbar nerve 
joins the third, and that again communicating with the 
. they produce this crural nerve, which paſſing 
under Poupart's ligament, runs on the fore- part of the 
thigh upon the iliacus internus muſcle; it diſperſes itſelf 


nto many branches, one of the principal of which accom: | 


panies the vena ſaphena all the way to the ankle. 
CRURALIS VENA. The external iliac vein going 
out from under the ligamentum fallopii on the inſide of 
he iliac artery, is there called crural. About an inch be- 
ow its paſſing out of the abdomen, it ſends off a large 
branch, called the ſaphena ; after which it ſinks in be- 
tween the muſcles, and is diſtributed to all the inner parts 
of the lower extremity, accompanying the crural artery to 
the toes. In its deſcent down the thigh, it runs behind 
the crural artery ; when it hath arrived into the lower part 
of the thigh, its ſituation is between the crural artery, and 
the inner condyle of the os femoris, and juſt above the 
ham it takes the name of poplitea. 
CRURE US. See CRUR us. 
© -CRUS. The leg. It includes the whole of the lower 
extremities from the os innominata to the toes, viz. the 
thigh, leg, and foot. It ſometimes ſignifies only the 
thigh, and by ſome it is alſo confined to that part between 
the knee and ankle. | 


_ CRUSTA. The ſhell of a lobſter, crab, craw-fiſh, 


prawn, or ſhrimp ; alſo the name of a ſcab, or ſcurf, up- 


on a diſeaſed part, or an eſchar ; or a fort of cruſt or cream 


which coagulates on the ſuperficies of any liquor, as upon 


blood, urine, or upon fermentable liquors during one 
ſtage of their fermentation. „ | 
CRUSTA LACTEA. See AcnoR. 


CRUSTACEA. Cruſtata and uunaxorparc, are ani. 


mals which have their external parts firm and hard, but 


contain a fleſhy ſoft ſubſtance within; or which being co- 


vered with flender crults or ſhells, are deſtitute of bones 
internally, which have their heads furniſhed with horns 


and other appendages, which have eight feet obliquely 


bended, and two arms called claws, notched like a for- 


ceps. Pliny comprebends all cruſtaceous animals under 

the name of crabs. Linnæus clafſes them among inſeQs, 

without wings, under the generical name of crabs. 
CRUSTATA. See CRUSTACEA. 
CRUSTOSI LAPIDES. See ARDESIA. 


 CRUSTULA. Sometimes this word ſignifies an ec- | 
chymoſis. | — 
* CRUSTUMINA PYRA. Pears much admired by | 
the Romarnis, and mentioned by Columella; lib. v. c. x. 


bodius takes it to be the bergamot pear, but from ita 


 biſtory his notion ſeems not probable, | 
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water. Etius gives directions for making it. 
CRUX: CERVI. The bone of the ſtag's heart. 
CRY MODES, from »pb>-, cold. An epithet for a fe- 
ver, wherein the external parts are cold.' 
CRYOXA. ' Eratian ſays it is a kind of -pot-herb; - 
R 5 When the teſticles are hid in the 
N PE . . i 
CRYPT, from xpirru, to hide. Hollow places, 
like cavities, containing ſome fluid. See FOLLICu- 
LUS, ; — 6 . 2 p95 EDA — l 
CRYPTOGAMIA., The 24th of Linnæus's claſſes 
of plants. They are ſo called from the obſcurity of their 
manner of impregnation. Their parts of generation are 
obſcure, The moſſes, muſhrooms, and fearns, are of 


this ſort. In ſome of them, as in the fearn, the ſeeds are 


found on the back of the leaves of the plant. Mo 
CRYSORCHIS. A retraction, or retroceſſion, of 
one. or ññß ST Eat ME 05127 
CRYSTALLI. Eruptions about the ſize of a lupin, 
white, and tranſparent, which ſometimes break out all 
over the body. See CRYSTALLINE. es Sand 
CRYSTALLINA HUMOR, The cryſtalline hu- 
aan. 9 FIELER gn 
Immediately behind the aqueous humour is ſituated the 
cryſtalline ; it is tranſparent, of the colour of cryſtal, and 
therefore is thus called. It is ſituated between the aque- 
ous and vitreous humours, its anterior part being oppoſite 
to, and very near the pupil ; its poſterior part is lodged 
in a cavity, formed for its reception in the middle and 
fore-part of the vitreous humour : the figure of the cryſ- 


talline is that of a lens, convex on both ſides, but rather 


more ſo poſteriorly. The cryſtalline is the leaſt ; but of 
the moſt firm conſiſtence of the three humours of the eye. 
It is more firm in the middle than in the ſides; and, in 
time, is apt to change both in its conſiſtence and colour, 
growing ſtill more firm, and becoming yellowiſh. It is 
inveſted with a denſe, firm membrane, which is rather 
looſely connected to it; it is perfectly tranſparent, but 
when injected, appears furniſhed with an immenſe quan- 
tity of blood veſſels. In the ſœtus there appears a branch 
of the artery that paſſes through the axis of the optic 


nerve, which comes through the vitreous humour, and 


ramifies through the capſula of the cryſtalline in a radi- 
ated manner; this is much larger in the foetus, and 


\ ſtronger, than in adults ; theſe branches go to the tips 
of the proceſſus ciliares, and are there imperceptible. 


The cryſtalline humour is membranous, and conſiſts of 


many coats incloſed in one another, the whole of which 


are contained in a capſula, formed by a continuation of 
the covering of the vitreous humour. This capſula is 
called ARANEA, which fee. The cryſtalline humour 
produces a ſecond refraction of the rays of light; the 
firſt refraction, which is produced by the cornea and the 


aqueous humour not being ſuflicient to bring them to a 


focus at the retina. „ 123 

_ CRYSTALLINEX. Cryſtallines. The Italian phy- 
ſicians call them taroli. They are puſtules filled with 
water, are tranſparent, and, on that account; receive the 


| name of cryſtallines. They are one of the worſtſymptoms 


attendant on a gonorrhea. ' They are lodged on the pre- 
puce without pain, and though cauſed by toition, have 
nothing of infection attending them. The cauſe is ſup- 
poſed to be a contuſion of the lymphatic veſſels .inthe 
part affected. Dr. Cockburn, who hath deſcribed*this 
caſe, recommends for the cure a mixture of three parts of 
lime- water; and two of reCtified ſpirit of wine, tobe uſed 
warm, as a lotion, three times a- dap. "13 
CRYSTALLINE MANUS. In Hippocrates, are 
hands fo cold às to ſeem frozen. 
CRTSTALLINUM. White arſenic; .- + 
CRYSTALLINUS HUMOR. See Cavs TALLINA 


| HUMOR. MHRAYF-O0 11612 elec 
CRYSTALLION. In Oribaſtus; it is a name for the 


pſyllium. | | Dy 5 
CRYSTALLIZATIO. Cryſtallization. It is the o- 
peration in pharmacy, uſed for reducing falts to their pro- 
per ſpecific form, the ſalts then appearing like' cryſtals, 
gives this name to the operation. All the alcaline ſalts are 
32 ee excluded 


CRUSTUMINATUM. A fort of rob made of the 


juice of apples and pears boiled up with honey and rain 
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CRY: 


excluded from this operation, for fixed ones never aſſume 
thi form, and the volatile fly off before a pellicle can be 


diſcovered. Some of the neutral kind, particularly thoie | 


of which certain metallic bodies are the baſis, are as inca- 
pable of cryſtallization as any other ſort of ſalt, except ſome 
other ſubſtance be added, with which the water hath a 
greater affinity. Different ſalts alſo require different 
quantities of water to diſſolve them; hence, if a mixture 
of two ſalts be diſſolved in one fluid, they will begin to ſe- 
5 at different times of the evaporation : upon this 
oundation ſalts are freed not only from their.impurities, 
but alſo from one another; that which requires the molt 
water to diſſolve in, ſhooting firſt. 

All falts when diſſolved in ſuch a quantity of water as 
is not ſufficient to keep them in that ſtate, and prevent 


their coaleſcence, do form themſelves into ſimilar figures | 


of a peculiar kind, each according to its ſpecies. I he 
nature of ſaturation, and the variation of the ſolvent power of 
hot andcold water, which are principles on which this ope- 
ration depends, ſee in the articles doLUTION_and MEN- 
STRUA. The end of cryſtallization is, to render the falts 
pure and diſtinguiſhable, as well by freeing them from 
feculence, and giving them their proper form, as by ſe- 
parating each kind from every other. 

The manner of cryſtallizing falts is, to make a ſaturate 
ſolution of them in boiling water, (hot water diſſolves 
more ſalt than it can ſuſpend when cold) then put the ſo- 


lution into a proper veſſel, and let it ſtand (till in a cool 


place till the cryſtals are formed, this requires ſome days. 
When cryſtals are formed, the remaining ſolution, call- 
ed the mothers, muſt be poured off, and what the 
cryſtals: retain mutt be drained from them, which is done 
on a paper, then dried ; the mothers may be evaporated 
to dryneſs, or kept for the ſame purpoſe again. 

If falts are diſſolved in too much water, evaporate un- 
til the ſalts ſhews a diſpoſition to concrete, even from the 


hot water, by forming a pellicle on the ſurface. If large, | 
and the moſt perfect cryſtals are required, remove the | 


ſolution from the fire before the pellicle appears, other- - 
wiſc the ſuddenneſs of the cryſtallization will diminiſh the 
perfection of the cryſtals. In this caſe evaporate until 
tome drops of the liquor let fall on a cold glazed plate diſ- 
covers cryſtalline filaments ; when this mark of ſufficient 
exhalation appears, remove the veſſel from the fire into a 
leſs. warm, but not cold place; cover it with a cloth to 
prevent the acceſs of cold air, and thus leave it till cry- 
ſtals are formed. If the ſalt is pure, no more is neceſſary, 
but if not, filtration will be required previous to the ſolu- 


tion being left for the ſeparation of its contents. 


Ig cryſtallizing large quantities, ſticks are placed acroſs 
in the veſſels, on which the ſalts forming, are taken out 


in a more perfect figure, and with leſs trouble, than when 


they adhere in thicker concretions to the ſides and bottoms 
of the veſſels. 


are ſuch as not to endanger corroſion. SY 
- - - The figures of ſalts cannot be deſtroyed, for if the) 


are comminuted ever ſo ſmall, yet upon reeryſtallization, 
they form-themſelves again into their proper ſhapes. Com- 
- mon. ſalt diſcovers quadrilateral pyramids, with ſquare 
| baſes; or nearly cubes, Sugar diſcovers the ſame pyra 
. mids, with oblong and rectangular, baſes. Alum bath fix | tb: 
ſitles, ſupported with an hexagonel baſe. Cryſtals of vi-] with ſpirit. 


-4riol-reſembles iſicles, among which are ſome polygons. 
Fal ammoniac reſembles the branches of a tree, or fea- 
thers. Salt of hartſhorn reſembles a quiver of arrows. 
-Glapber's ſalt. reſembles both ſea ſalt and vitriol: Nitre 


appears in priſmatical columns, or are hexagonal priſms: | 
Salt of tin repreſents a ſtar, its lines radiating from the | 


centre to the dircumference. n 
Salts retain in cryſtallization a portion of water, and on 

- this their eryſtalline form ſeems much to depend, Nitre 
contains about one-twentieth of its weight of water; alum 
one: ſixth ; fea-falt 'one-fourth ; borax, green vitriol, and 
| the bitter purging. falts, from one-third to one-half. 
_  ReCtified ſpirit of wine diſſolves ſome ſalts, aſſiſts the 
eryſtallization of others, and is neceſſary for ſeparating 
any oily matters therefrom. 47 


Sudden cooling, or ſhaking the veſſel with either of them, | 
prevent the ſalts from being properly and regularly. 
formed. 


Care ſhould be taken that the ſubſtances of the veſſel: 


— 


CUB 


See Boerhaave's Chemiſtry ; Dictionary of Chemiſtry ; 
Neumann's Chemical Works. : 
CRYSTALLUS. Cryſtal. Called alſo rock cryſtal. 


It is a tranſparent colourlets ſtone, generally, of an angu- 


lar figure; but Neumann fays, that it is ſometimes found 


in rivers of a roundiſh form; when angular, they are for 
the moſt part of the form of an hexagonal column, termi» 
nated by a pyramid, w:th the ſame number of tides ; hard, 
ſo as to ſtrike fire with ſteel; becoming white, opake, and 
friable by repeated ignition, and extinction in water, to 
which it communicates nothing by being quenched in it; 
it is not ſojuble in any acid, or other ſaline menſtruum, 
either in its natural ſtate, or when calcined ; it is fuſible 
with vitrefaCtive fluxes into nearly colourleſs glaſs. It 
ſeems to be the baſis of all the precious ſtones ; it is the 
hardeſt of all {tones that are not ranked precious. Neu- 
mann obſerves, that the n.aiſes are generally ſmall, tho? 
ſometimes they are large. In the Breflau collection for 
the year 1725, there is an account of one piece weighing 
more than four hundred pound weight; and in the Im- 
perial collection at Vienna is a vaſe two ells long. Pieces 
2 Mas &c. have been found incloſed in pieces of ery- 
Lal. 

Cryſtals are liable to be coloured by metallic vapours, 
which they receive from different mines; thus, when con- 


tiguous to copper-mines, their colour is green or blue; 


to lead, yellow; iron, red, &c. 

It is ſuppoſed, that cryſtals and ſpars are formed by 
faline corpuſcles, with which the ſurrounding earth, or 
porous {tone abound, and which are gradually carried a- 
long by the moiſture or vapours that (6ak through the 
pores, till they come to ſome cavity, and there being ſtop- 
ped by the diſcontinuance of the eaithy or ſtony ſubltance, 
they colleCt together in drops, and, as they dry and 
harden, they of courſe, by their mutual attraction, form 
themſelves into eryſtalline figures. This conjecture is 
countenanced by the ſituation in which theſe ſubſtances 
are found, which is always in the cavity of ſome rough 
ſtone, or ſome cavern of the earth, into which moiſture 
can Selbend,. EEE on ns Nv 

As to its medical uſe, from its abſolute inſolubility in 
the human ſtomach, all pretenſions thereto are rejected, 
dee Hill's Nat. Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. r 

CRY>TALLUM MINERALE, i. e. Sal Prunel pu- 
rified by ſolution, and cryſtallization. | {54 

_ CRYSTALLUS PHILOSOPHORUM. See A- 
20TH. K 
CRYSTALOIDES TUNICA, i. e. Aranea. 

CT EIS, i. e. Pubes, of Pecten. Ctenes, in the plu- 
ral number, implies thoſe teeth which are called inciſores. 

, CTESIPHON IIS MALAGMA. A plaiſter deſcribed 
by Celſus. By 1 | 5 
_ CUBARIS. A wood-louſe. 6 
 CUBEBZ, Cubebs ; allo called piper caudatum. They 
are dried berries of an aſh brown 9 generally wrink- 
led, greatly reſembling pepper, but furnithed each with a 
ſlender ſtalk. i hey are brought from Java, and other dif- 
terent parts of the Eaſt Indies They are a warm ſpice, 
agreeable, to the ſmell, and ſomewhat pungent to the 
talte. Their qualities rcſemble thoſe of pepper, but are 
much milder. Diſtilled with water, they yield a ſmall 
nity of eſſential oil which poſſeſſes moſt of their virtue. 

n extract made with rectified ſpirit of wine poliefleth all 
their virtues, for the odorous principle does not exhale 


» 


Chhuſe ſuch as are ſound, large, ſmooth, plump, and 
heavy ; for if they are wrinkled they were gathered be- 
ſore they were ripe. See Raii Hiſt, Neumann's Chem. 
Works, Lewis's Mat. EET” 1 5 
CUBEBIS, i e. Fagara major. | 

_ CUBIFORME, Cosi i. e, Cuboides [0s]. = 

CUBITALIS ART.EKIA. The cubital; or ulnar artery, 
parting from the radical about a finger's breadth below the 
bend of the arm, ſinks in between the ulna and the upper 
parts of the pronator teres, perforates the palmaris longus 
and radizus internus; near the carpus it lies juſt under the 
integuments, is continued on the inſide of the os piſiforme, 


runs before the anular ligaments acroſs the palm, and 
forms an arch which anaſtomoſes with that of the radial; 
8 e ee 


whence theſe, arteries go to the fingers and thumb, one 
. each ſide of the ſingers. In its courſe it ſends 
off various e | | b 
- CUBITALIS., The nerve called alſo the ulnar nerve; 
See CERvICALEs. Cheſelden deſcribes the cubital nerves 


as being two in each arm, the upper paſſing over the up- 


per extuberanceof the os humeri, and runs on to the thumb 
and the three next fingers by its branches, which ſpread 
when it approaches the thucab, the inferior which paſles 
under the inner extuberance of the os humeri, and runs on 
to the ring and little fingers. 
CUBI!TALIS. Muſculus, i. e. Anconæus. 
CUBITALIS EXTERNA & INTERNA, [Vena] 
See BASILICA VENA. T7 
CUBITI PROFUNDA [Vena]. Sometimes from 
one, and ſometimes from another of the branches called 
Mediana. A branch goes out on the inſide of the fore- 
arm which is thus named. 
CUBITUS, i. e. ULNa, which ſee, or the elbow, or 
the fore arm from the elbow to the wriſt. See BRAccHtUM. 
CUBI TUS. A cubit meaſure. In botany it is eigh- 
teen inches, ſo the ſtalks of plants are named cubitalis, bi- 
cubitalis, &c. according to their height. | | 
CUBOtDES [Os] Called alſo cubiforme, quadra- 


tum, grandinoſum varium, teſſaræ, multiforme. This 


bone is fituated immediately before the os calcis ; on its 


fore-ſide it ſuſtains the os metatarſi of the little toe, and 
that toe next to it. The oſſification of this bone is ſcarce 
begun at the birth, 3 
CUCI. The fruit of the cuciophoron, which is im- 
properly ranked as a palm tree, called pai\mz facie cucio- 
Phora. It is a round, oblong, Indian fruit, of the ſize of 
a ſmall fiſt, yellowiſh, of a ſweet agreeable taſte, and with 
a hard nucleus. * f 
CUCIOPHORON. The tree which bears the fruit 
called cuci. 55 | | 
CUCOS. . The kernel of the fruit of a ſpecies of palm 


tree, the fruit is the ſize of a cherry. 
 CUCUBALUS PLIN{I, i. e. Cacubalum. 


CUCULA TUM MAJUS. Brandy, or ſpirit of wine. 


«+ awd oc 


muſcle running ſeveral ways, give it the power of moving 
the ſcapula upwards, downwards, and backwards. 
 CUCULLATA. See SANICULA. 
_ CUCUTLATAZ FLORES. Cucullate flowers. See 
 LABIATE FLOWERS. os 
Sed i. e. Cucupha. | ory, 
CUCULUS. The cuckow, or cuckoo. The ſtomach 
of this bird reaches from its ſtomach to its vent. It is not 
for want of aſfection, truly ſpeaking, that the cuckoo leayes 
its egg for other birds to hatch, but from the poſition of 
its ſtomach · In other birds the ſtomach is near the hack, 


and all the jnteſtines are beneath it, from whence. it | 
is eaſy for them to incubate their eggs, as well as their 


young ones; but in the cuckgo the ſtomach is under the 
inteſtines, which in incubating would ſubje it to pain. 
CUCUMERARIA, i. e. Momordi aa. 
 CUCUMERINA IN DIC A. See MomoRpica.. | 
CUCUMI3. The cucumber. The cucumber hath a 
flower conſiſting of one leaf, which is ee 
expanded towards the top, and cut into many ſegments, 
of wiich ſome are male, others female. The belt fruit is 
long, and of a deep green. This plant is annual and 
railed from ſeed, the beſt of which is long, thick, and 
with a thin rind, 5 
UCUMIS HORTENSIS, Cucum. vulgaris, . cucu- 
mi ſativus, or garden cucumdle r. 
The ſeeds I 
equal portions with themſelves af. the ſeeds of the citr' 
the gourd, and pumpion, under the genera] name of the 
greater cold ſeeds. The feeds of all theſe plants are fimi- 
1 | 
* 


phalic aromatic drugs in 


ably ſenſible of all changes of weather. 


C U 


lar in their medical properties. The fruit of the cueuma 


ber is cooling and agreeable food in hot bilious diſpoſi- 
tions. Formerly the ſeeds were beat into an emulſion 
with other ingredients, but now are rarely called for in 
practice, the almond emulſion ſuperceding their uſe; 
CUCUMIS AGRESTIS, called alſo cucumis aſſi- 
ninus, elaterium offic. The wild or ſquirting cucumber, 
This fruit is watery, hairy, and almolt of an oval ſhape, 
about two inches in length: when ripe it burſts on 
being touched, and throws out with violence its whit- 
iſh juice and black ſeeds. It 's ſown in our gardens 
annually, but is found wild in many other countries. 
From the circumſtance of its. burſting with violence the 
Greeks call it elaterion, which ſignifies the elaſtic power 
of the air, derived from eaauyw, to ſhake or exagitate, 
Elaterion alſo ſigniſies any purging medicine, particularly 
thoſe that act with violence, as does the juice of wild cu- 


cumber, whence another reaſon of calling it by this name. 


All the parts of the wild cucumber are purgative, the fruit 
is the moſt ſo, and the root more aCtive than the leaves. 
The juice of the fruit hath an unpleaſant ſmeli, and a 
durable nauſeous bitter taſte; on ſtanding a f:, hours it 
ſeparates into a thick part, which falls to the bottom, and 


a thin watery fluid, which floats above; the thick fæculs, 


when dried in the ſun, or any other gentle heat, is a ſtrong 
Irritating but ſlow cathartic, and often operates likewiſe 
upwards ; it remarkably raiſes the puiſe, and ſeems to ex- 


Cite a feveriſh ſtate for a time; it is therefore only uſed in 


cold phlegmatic conſlitutions, as in dropſies. 


The London college directs the following method of 
preparing elaterium. . 6 01935 


Slit ripe wild cuchmbef gd paſs the juice, very gen- 
tly preſſed, through a very fige hair ſieve into a glazed 
veſſel ; ſet it by ſome h: urs, till its thicker part ſhall have 
ſubſided ; then pour off as much of the thin part of the 


juice as can conveniently be done by inelining the veſſel, 
and draw away the reſt by the filtre z let the thicker part 
which remains be covered over with a linen cloth, and 
dried either in the ſun, or by a gentle fire. 


N. B. The filtre here meant is a twiſt of linen thread 


or cotton laid over the edge of the veſſel, one end touching 
the liquor within, and the other hanging without ſo long 


that the liquor imbibed by the thread may drip from it, 


till all the moiſture is drained away. 


Care ſhould be taken not to preſs the cucumber ſo as to 


force out any of the pulpy part, for thus the preparation 


will be proportionably weakened. Two or three grains 


are a full doſe of this medicine, though five grains have 
been given, and good effects only were obſerved. An 
extract made with wine from the roots is equally uſeful 
with this fecula called elaterium. | ; 
Elaterium is mentioned as a purging medicine by Hip- 
pocrates ; ſometimes it occaſions great uneaſineſs in the 
bowels if a too large doſe is given, in which caſe acids 
and mucilages are the proper antidotes, See Raii Hiſt, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. „ | 


_ CUCUMIS AGYPTIO.. Chate or Egyptian cucum- 


ber. It is more white, ſoft and round than our garden 


cucumber, but of fimilar qualities with it. 


CUCUMIS CANADENSIS. See Sic yoipss. 
CUCUMIS GALEN, i. e. Melo vulgaris. 
CUCUMIS PUNICUS CORD, i. e. Balfamina. 
CUCUPHA, called alſo cucullus, pileolus, byrethrum, 


* 5 
. 


or linen; it is double, and between its ſides are put ce- 
| a powder, ſometimes they are 
mixed with cotton, to keep them' equally diſperſed ; theſe 
ſpices are alſo ſprinkled with ſome ſuitable eſſential oil, or 
ſpirit, or vinegar, then the cap being ſewed round its 
apes, it is placed next to the head, and another over it. 
to be applied, it is called a ſemi-cucupha. The ingre- 
dients ſhould be renewed when their virtue is worn off. 
The proportions of the ſpecies are uſually as follow: of 
roots an 6unce, of leaves two or three hands full, of 
flowers two of three pugils, of gums one or two drams, 


of powders one ounce; the whole rarely exceeds four 


ounces. Cucuphas act by the exhalations from the ſpices 
they contain. 'They are apt to render the patient diſagree- 


CUCUR- 


hen half of the ſkull, or only a particular part of it is 
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CUCURBITA, Cucurbita lagenaria. The gourd. It 
is a large fruit, growing on a plant ; its ſeed is one of the 
four cold ſeeds mentioned in the article Cucuuis. 

CUCURBITA, A cupping-glaſs. See Cucvrsi- 
TULA, | 52 

CUCURBITA. A cucurbit. It is a chemical veſſel, 
fo called from its reſemblance to a gourd, for it gradually 
ariſes from a wide bottom, and terminates in a ſmall neck. 
Some call it vas urinale, becauſe it is ſhaped like a glaſs 
in which yrine is inſpected; though ſome are ſhallow and 
It is uſed in diſtillation, with a head, &c. 
and then it conſtitutes a ſort of alembic: it is alſo uſed in 
digeſtions with a blind alembic fitted to it. 

Cucurbits are made of glaſs, earthen-ware, or of me- 
tals, according to the reſpective uſes in which they are en- 
gaged: the earthen ones are called canthari figulini, the 
copper ones are lined with tin, and are called veſicæ diſtilla- 
tori, 

The broader the bottom and the narrower and longer 
the neck, the more difficulty its contents are diſtilled, ſo 
that the leſs obedient any ſubject is to the fire, the nar- 
rower the bottom, and the ſhorter the neck ſhould be, and 
vice verſa. 

It is a blind cucurbit when another ſmall cucurbit is 
placed on with its neck in the neck of the larger. The 
jeſſer are called ſeparatory cucurbits. If its belly is ſphe- 
rical, and its neck long and cylindrical, it is called a ma- 
traſs or a bolt-head. | 


quor aſcends to its mouth, the cold external air repelling 
it before it arrives there, and it falls again to the bottom 
of the veſſel. Thus the digeſtions of menſtruums, with 
the ſubſtances to be reſolved in them, are conveniently car- 
ried on witkout any loſs. Beſides theſe advantages, the 
long necked cucurbits are ſingularly uſeful in ſeparating 
Pure alcaline and volatile ſpirits and ſalts from water, oil, 
and volatile earth. | | 

Cucurbits are more uſed for digeſting and ſubliming 
than for diſtilling, See Dict. of Chem. 9 85 

CUCURBITA. See Bocia. 

CUCURBITA, i. e. Ricinus major. 
CUCURBITA VERUCCOSA. A fpecies of melo- 

. 

re CUCURBETTITERA TRIFOLIA INDICA FRUC- 
TUS PULPA CYDONII AMULA, i. e. Covalam. 

CUCURBITULA. A cupping-glaſs. Formerly this 
inſtrument was made of harn, or ſome kind of metal. It 
is of great antiquity, being mentioned by Hippocrates. 
Different names have 'been, given to them, according as 
they were uſed, with or without ſcarifications, as leves, 
arentes, ſiccatæ, &c. The antients had them with nar- 
row mouths, for drawing more forcibly, and with wider 
mouths, for drawing more gently. 5 

Dry cupping is when the glaſſes are uſed without ſcari- 

fying. 
made. | £2 ; rn 
I he preſent mode of applying a cupping-glaſs is to con- 
vey ſome light ſubject into it while flaming, that the air ma 
be expelled by the heat before the flame expires, the glaſs 
ſhould be applied to the fkin whilſt the flame continues, it 
then adheres with a ſtrong / attraction. The uſe of wy 
cupping is to invite a humour to the place where the glaſs 
is applied, in order to the removing it from another. 
The operation ſhould be repeated until the part becomes 
red, and is in pain, ; 8 

When ſcarification is uſed with cupping, the part 


ſhould firſt be dry cupped until it appears red, then make 


the inciſions with the ſcarificator ; if ſcarifications are to be 


made in ſeveral parts, begin below and proceed upwards, or | 


the blood will incommode the operator ; the ſcarifications 
made, the air muſt be excluded from the glaſs by burning 
ſomething. in it, as above-mentioned, and then applying 


it: a little ſpirit of wine is as neat and effeCtual as any 


thing for the pabulum of the flame. The preſſure of the 
external air preſles the glaſs forcibly to the ſkin, and the 
glaſs being emptied of its air by the fire introduced in it, 
powerfully attracts the blood. The operation ended, 
wipe the part with a ſponge dipped in warm water, and to 
ſtop the bleeding, a little ſpirit of wine may be applied by 
dipping a linen rag therein, and applying it over the ſcari- 
fieations. | | 
3 


The length of the neck is ſuch that ſcarce any of the li- 


CUM 


This operation does not ſeem to be neceſſary, except 
when blood cannot he obtained by opening a vein in the 
uſua] manner. Celſus, lib. ii. cap. 11, fays that, cup- 
ping is needful when the body is to be relieved in ſome 
acute diſorder, and yet the ſtrength does not admit of a 
loſs of blood from the veins.” It is true that the flow diſ- 
charge of blood by cupping does not leſſen the vital heat 
ſo much as the fame quantity of blood does when ſuddenly 
taken away by opening a vein ; but in fuch caſes, as Cel- 
ſus fuppoſes, ether more eligible means of relief may be 
made uſe of with leſs fatigue to the already enfeeble patient, 
and more to his advantage. 

The blood extracted by ſcarification and cupping Hoff- 
man ſays he often examined,fand found to be the ſame with 
that from the veins ; if fo, there appears no other advan- 
tage from cupping than what ariſes from opening a vein, 
except what may happen from the flow diſcharge of the 
blood in the firſt method of extracting it. | 

Some extol cupping in apoplexies, epilepſies, and ſome 
kind of convulfions, becauſe they ſay that the ſpaſms are 
increafed by the ſpeedier diſcharge of blood which is con- 
ſequent on phlebotomy. 

dee Cceclus Aurelianus, Celſus, Morgagni, Hoffman 


and Haller. | 


| 


_ CUDU-PARITI. A fhrub which grows in Malabar: 
it flowers all the year long. The leaves are- anodyne 
when externally applied. The fruit checks a dyfentery. 
Ran His. . | 

CUEMA, zunua. The conception, or rather, as Hip- 
pocrates fignifies by this word, when the complete rudi- 


ments of the foetus are formed. 


CUIETE. A name of the arbor cucurbitifera Ameri- 
cana folio ſubrotundo. _ TION 
CUIPOUNA. A tree growing in Brafil. Raii Hiſt. 
_ CULBICIO. A fort of ſtrangury, or rather heat of 
urine. | | Ee | 
CULEUS, or Culleus. A Roman meaſure contain- 
ing twenty amphoræ: ſometimes it ſigniftes a leather ſacks 
CULILAVVAN, i. e. Cort. culithvvan. © 
CULILAWAN, i. e. Cort. culitlavvan. | 
CULINARIA SAL. The culinary or alimentary ſalt. 
It is generally called common ſalt, becauſe of common 
uſe in culinary preparations ; but the ſea ſalt ſeems, from 
its univerſality in the world, to be more properly the 
common falt. Sea ſalt conſifts of this culinary ſalt and 
the ſalt uſually called Epſom falt, or fat cath. amar. When 
ſea water, or a ſolution of the ſal gem, are evaporated, 
the firſt cryſtals that are formed are the culinary ſalt, 
which when ſeparated from the remaining brine, and the 
evaporation is continued, the ſucceeding eryſtals are not 
of the culinary kind, but the bitter purging ſalt of the 
ſhops. Fhe conftituents of the culinary falt are, the ſpi- 


| rit uſually called ſpt. fal. marin. and a mineral alcaline ſalt. 


Sanguineous or wet is when ſcarifications are 


| 


| 


See SAL MARIN, Fo | 
CULITLAWAN, i. e. Cort. culitlavvan, 2 
CULLEUS. The largeſt liquid meaſure among the 

Romans. See Cl Rus. 1 e 
CULMEN, i. e. Culmus. 
CULMUS. ' The ſtalk or blade of corn or grafs. Cul- 

miniferous plants have a fmooth jointed ftalk, are uſu- 

ally hollow, and at each joint wrapped about with ſingle 
narrow ſharp pointed leaves, and their feeds are in chaffy 
huſks, as wheat, barley, &c. = 

In graffes and corns the culmus or ſtalk correſpond to 


the caudex or trunk of trees, fo that it generally denotes 


that part between the root and the ear or panicle: but bo- 
taniſts differ in their diſtribution of plants into culmeni- 
ferous, // 
CULMUS. The ftubble of corn remaining after the 
ears are cut off. 92 
CULT ER. The third lobe of the liver. 
CULUS. The anus. | 
CUMANA, calted alſo gacirma. An Indian tree, 
like that of the mulberry tree; its wood is fo hard that if 
ſtrikes fire like a flint. 
CUMANDA GUACU, and Cumandu Guara. Two 
ſpecies of a large ſort of kidney-bean, 
CUMBULU, called alfo nux Malabarica unctuoſa 
flore cucullato. A tall tree growing in Malabar, the root 
of which is uſed in a decoction with rice for common drink 


in fevers, 
CUMI- 


CUP 


CUMINOIDES. Wild cumin. Called alſo cumi- 
num ſylveſtre, paſtinaca tenuifolia Cretica, and daucus 
odoratus Creticus. | ; 

This plant grows in Crete: the ſeeds only are in uſe, 


they are carminative. Raii Hiſt ; | 
 CUMINUM. Cumin. According to Miller this 
name is derived from xvziv, to bring forth; becauſe it is 
ſaid to be efficacious in curing ſtirility. It is alſo called 
cyminum and fœniculum Orientale. a 
This plant reſembles fennel, but is much ſmaller, pro- 
| duces longiſh lender plano-convex feeds, of a browmih 
colour, with yellowiſh ſtriæ. It is annual, a native of 
Egypt and Ethiopia; it is cultivated in Sicily and Malta, 
from whence it is brought to us. | 
Theſe ſeeds are bitteriſh to the taſte and warm, have 
an aromatic but diſagreeable flavour. Water takes up 
much of their ſmell by infuſion, but not much of their 
taſte. Diſtilled with water they afford a pungent oil, 
which partakes much of the flavour of the feeds. Recti- 
fied ſpirit extracts their whole virtue; the ſpirituous ex- 
tract is very warm, moderately pungent, and not a little 
nauſeous. | a 
Theſe ſeeds are carminative and ſtomachic, but too un- 
grateful for the ſtomach ; externally they are diſcutient 
and antiſeptic. | ; ES 
The London college directs the following preparations 
in which theſe ſeeds are a part. 


Cataplaſma e mino. Cataplaſm of Cumin, 


Take of cumin ſeeds half a pound; bay berries, the 
leaves of water germander dried, Virginia ſnake-root, of 
each three ounces ; of cloves one ounce, with honey e- 
qual to thrice the weight of the ſpecies powdered ; make a 
cataplaſm, "This is a ſubſtitute for the theriaca Londinenſis. 


Emplaſtrum e Cymino. The Cumin Plaiſter, 


Take of Burgundy pitch three pounds ; yellow wax, 
cumin ſeeds, carraway feeds, and bay berries, of each 
three ounces. The pitch and wax being melted together, 
' ſprinkle into them the reſt reduced to powder, and ſtir all 
well together. 2 88 
See Miller's Di. Lewis's Mat. Med. Raii Hiſt. 
 CUMINUM SILIQUOSUM. Codded wild cumin. It 
crows in Spain, flowers in May, and produces the ſame 
effects as a medicine as the poppy. 
CUMINUM PRATENSE. See Carum. 
CUMINUM SYLVESTRE. See CuminorDEs. 
CUMINUM CORNULATUM. See Hyeecovu. 
CUMiNUM ALNORUM, i. e. Alſnicium. 
CUNEALIS SUTURA. The ſuture by which the os 
ſphenoides or cuneiforme is joined to the os frontis. 
CUNEIFORME [Os]. From cuneus, a wedge. A 
name of the os ſphenoides, from its being wedged be- 
tween the other bones. | 
CUNEIFORME [Os]. The third bone of the firſt 
row in the wriſt, It is ſo called from its appearing like a 
wedge ſticking between the two rows, 6 
CUNEIFORME [Os] EXTERNUM, or Chalcoide- 
um Externum of the tarſus. Atits poſterior edge it joins 
the os naviculare and os cuboides, it ſupports the meta- 
tarſal bone of the toe next the little one, and that next the 
oreat one, and of the middle toe. The os cuneiforme 
medium vel minimum, is ſtill more wedge-like than the 
former ; it ſuſtains the metatarſal bone of the toe next to 
the great one. The os cuneiforme internum, and maxi- 
mum ; it ſuſtains the os metatarſi of the great toe, All 
theſe are cartilaginous at the birth of children, 
CUNILA. See SATUREIA. 
CUP. HORT. CATH. and Hort. Cath. Cup. An 


abbreviation of Franciſcus Cupanus Hortus Catholicus, 


CUP. HORT. CATH. SUPP, 1. e. Horti Catholici | 


Supplementum Primum. 


CUP. HORT. CATH. A, i. e. Supplementum Al- 
terum ad Hort. Cathol. | 


CUPELLA, called alſo capella, catellus cinereus, ei- 


neritium, patella, or teſta probatrix, exploratrix, or doci- 
maſtica. A cupel or teſt. 


cCUS 


gold or ſilver; they are made of earth, and are hollowed 
like a diſh : they reſiſt every degree of fire that is needful 
to keep any metal in fuſion ; they alſo retain theſe metals 
when fuſed. The aſhes of bones or of plants, that have 
been calcined, are the propereſt for making them with 
though Cramer prefers thoſe made with plaiſter: whichever 
of theſe materials are choſen, they mult be perfectly cal- 
cined, then levigated, after which they muſt be formed 
into a paſte, and moulded into their proper form, and 
burnt in a potter's furnace. See various directions con- 
cerning them in the Dict. of Chem. 

CUPEROSA. Copperas. g | 
CUPHOS. Light. . When applied to aliments it im- 
ports their being eafily digeſted; when to diſtempers, that 
they are mild. | 
CUPRA AQ. See Ms. | 


— — 


Braſil, and bears pods with ſeeds like beans. 
deſtroy fiſh. 


CUPRESSUS, called alſo cypariſſus. The cypreſs- 
tree. Itis a tall ever-green tree, native in the warmer cli- 
mates, bearing male and female flowers on the ſame 
branches; the leaves are ſlender, and ſo are the branches; 
which ſpread ſo as to form a cone, the apex of which is 
the top of the tree ; the fruit is a kind of nut, as large as 
a walnut, it is aſtringent. The flowers have an agreca- 
ble odour, and have been uſed in conjunction with ſome 
other ingredients for making an oil by infuſion with olive 
oil, which was named oleum Cyprinum. 
There are three ſpecies of this trec. 
CUPRESSINUM, Cypreſs wine. 
CUPRI RUBIGO. Verdegriſe. 
CUR. POST, An abbreviation of curæ poſteriores. 
CURA AVENACEA. A decoCtion of oats and ſuc- 
cory roots, in which a little nitre and ſugar were diſſolved, 
was formerly uſed in fevers, and was thus named. 
CURASLAVENTIA. See AURANTIUM. 
CURCAS. The Barbadoes nut. See CaTAPUTIA. 
CURCUMA. Turmeric; alſo called crocus Indicus, 
terra merita, Cyperi genus ex India, cannacorus radice 
crocea, manjella kua, cypira, and kaha. The Portugueſe 
call it ſaffran de terra: the name curcuma is Arabian: the 
Arabians call every root of a ſaffron colour by this name, 
curcuma. . 
The root is the only part in uſe; it is ſmall, tuberous, 
and knotty ; it is brought from the Eaſt - Indies: exter- 
nally it is greyiſh coloured, but internally it is of a deep 
lively yellow, which tends to a red: a longiſh and a round 
ſort are mentioned by ſome authors, but the firſt only is 
brought to us. e | 185 
It hath a flight aromatic and bitteriſh taſte, and ſome- 
what diſagreeable ſmell. It gives out its virtues both to 
water and to ſpirit. By diſtillation with water a ſmall 
quantity of eſſential oil is obtained, and from the remain- 
ing decoction a bitter extract is obtained by evaporating 
it, The ſpirituous extract retains nearly the whole virtue 
of the root. | 
It is a powerful remedy in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
particularly the abdominal; it is alſo much uſed in icteric 
and uterine diforders. The doſe may be from a ſcruple to 
a dram. The powder is often mixed with yellow peas, 
ground fine, The roots ſhould be choſen of the largeſt 
lize, freſh, compact, heavy, not eaſy to break, of a 
lightiſh yellow without, and a deep reddiſh yellow within. 
It is chiefly conſumed by the dyers. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
CURIMENTOS. So the Portugueſe call ſome pains 
in the limbs, which are relieved by a warm bath made 
with an aſtringent bark produced in the Brazils. 
CURMI. Dioſcorides ſays it is a drink made of bar- 


See CR DRIN U. 


ley, which is uſed inſtead of wine; ſuch a liquor is uſed 


in Iberia and Britain, which is prepared of wheat. This 
is ale. 


CURSUMA, or Curtuma, i. e. Chelidonium minus. 
CURURU. See Buro. 


CURURU APE. A ſcandent tree, which grows in 
Theſe ſeeds 


CURUTU PALA. A ſhrub which grows in Mala- 


bar; the bark of the root boiled in water cures a diarrhoea, 
and boiled taken with, it cures a dyſentery. 


CUSCUTA, called alſo caſſutha, cuſcuta major, caſ- 


Theſe are veſſels uſed for ſeparating baſer metals from 
24. 


ſuta, dodder, and dodder 


of thyme, It is of the number 
4 A 01 


CUTE | e 
of plants called paraſitical; it hath no leaves, it grows on \cutaneous glands, The foſſulæ of the hairs have likewiſe 
thyme, conſiſts of a number of ſlender juicy filaments, the {ame productions of the cuticle, and it feems to give 
producing here and there ſmall heads of white or reddiſh |a ſort of coat to the hairs themſelves. p 
flowers, which are followed by roundiſh capſules full of | The beſt method of ſeparating the cuticle for examina- 
minute ſeeds. A large kind known by the name of hell- | tion is to macerate it in water. | | 
| weed is common in heaths upon furzes, nettles, &c. this | The cuticle is a medium betwixt the ſkin and. the ſub- 
| hell- weed deſtroys the vegetables which afford it nouriſh- | jets of feeling, and moderates the impreſſions, which, 
ment, whence its name; it is alſo called the devil's | without it, would be to» painful. It alſo moderates 
guts. Fi. 'Y | the perſpiration, which, without it, would be too co- 
The dodders are ſuppoſed to partake of the virtues of | pious. | | 
the plant on which they grow. It is hardly known in prac- | The colour of the cutis differs in different perſons, and 
tice, but is recommended as a. refolvent, deterſive and | alfo in different parts of the ſame perſon ; but it is to the, 
diuretic. | | Ai difference in the rete mucoſum that complexions are ſo 
Dodders are found on almoſt all plants. Raii Hit. | oppoſite to one another. See the Obſervations of Dr. 
CUSPIDA'TUS. Pointed. In botany it is when the | Monro of Edinburgh on the Epidermis, in the Edinburgh 
leaves of a flower end in a point, Med. Eſſays. a4 te : 
CUSPIS. Properly the point of a ſpear ; but it is ap-] CUTICULARIS MEMBRANA. The dura mater. 
plied to the glans penis. It is alſo the name of a bandage. } CU TICULO3US, i. c. Sphincter ani. 
_CUSTOS OCULL. An inſtrument to preſerve the eye | CU TILLA. Certain cold fountains in Italy, mention- 
in an operation. | 2 ed by Celſus and Pliny, which were uſed in baths. 
CUTAMBULI. A name of a ſort of worms either | CU TIO. A wood louſe. = 
under the ſkin or upon it, which by their creeping cauſe CU TIS. The ſkin. It is a ſtrong, thick, univerſal co- 
uneaſineſs and pain. vering of the external parts of the body, immediately a- 
_ CUFANEI MUSCULI, i. e. Platyſma myhoides, bove the adipoſe membrane. It is compoſed of a cloſe 
_ CUTANEUM OSS[lS COCCYGIS [LicamENTUM]. | texture of fibres of various kinds, and alſo of veins and 
It goes out anteriorly from the extremity of the os coccy- | arteries, variouſly diſpoſed ; where there are large orifices, 
gis : it is ſlender and divides into two portions at the ori- | it terminates by being gradually loſt. Its inner ſurface. is 
fice of the anus which runs in the membrana adipoſa, and | moulded upon the outer ſurface of the membrana adipo- 
are inſerted in the ſkin on each fide of the anus by a kind | ia, whole membranous part being produced, forms the 
of expanſion, and continuing to divaricate, they are Joſt on | ſkin. | | 
the two ſides of the perinæum. I be ſkin, on its outſide, is unequal : this is occaſion- 
CUTANEUS, i. e. Sphincter ani, ed by the miliary glands, and the bulbs of the hair. It 
CUTANEUS. The nerve ſo called. See CERVI- | is naturally contracted, but when it is ſwelled it is ſmooth. - 
cALES. | | | Upon its ſurface we obſerve the papiliz pyramidales, 
CUTANEUS INTERNUS [Nzrvvus]. It riſes from 


which are longer in ſome parts than in others, as in the ſin- 
the union of the ſeventh cervical, and firſt dorfal pairs, it | gers, where they are called villi, and appear in rows, each 


runs over the other brachial nerves, and paſſes down on | having tworanks contiguous ; theſe are the organs of touch. 
the inſide of the arm, between the muſcles and integu- | Oppoſite to the joints, the {kin is formed into plicæ, to 
ments; it divides into two branches, which accompany | admit of a ſree motion. Its whole ſurface, outwardly, 
one another as far as the inner condyle on one fide of the | is covered with the rete mucoſum, and the cuticle. 
vena baſilica, being covered by the ramus medianus of | The ſkin is thickeſt between the ſhoulders, and on the 
that vein ; then runs down towards the wriſt, where it | back part of the neck. Dr. Hunter ſays, that when the 
ſpreads, and on the beginning of the palm of the hand. | ſkin 1s once deſtroyed, it is never regenerated, and that 
1 he other branch runs backward along the integuments, | the cicatrix is hardened fleſh, | | 
and down to the little ſinger. | FS When the ſkin is deſtroyed, the edges ſtretch conſider- 
CUTICULA. The ſcarf-ſkin. The Greeks call it | ably to form a covering, but after that a cicatrix com- 
epidermis, becauſe it is placed upon the true ikin as a co- | pletes the healing. | 
vering. It is as large as the true ikin, and more compact; The outer ſurface is furniſhed with ſmall eminences, 
it is full of pores for the evacuation of what tranſpires | called papiilz pyramidales, and the inner ſurface with the 
through it from the body, though the beſt glaſſes do not | miliary glands. Fewer papillz appear on the ſkin of the 
enable us to diſcern them; it hath neither blood-veſſels belly than elſewhere ; the anterior portion of it is not 
nor nerves, therefore it is void of ſenſe. Dr. Hunter fays | only thinner and more compact than the poſterior, but it 
it is an organized body, though its organization cannot be | bath this likewiſe peculiar to it, that it may naturally be 
demonſtrated : Leuwenhoeck aſſerts much with reſpect to | very much increated in breadth, to an extraordinary de- 
the pores which he ſays he diſcovered in it, but to what | gree, without loſing any of its thickneſs, in proportion to 
he hath ſaid it ſifficeth to refer the reader. what it gains in breadth ; and it is generally more difh- 
The integuments, or the univerſal covering of the body, | cult to pierce the ſkin of the belly with pointed inftru- 
are, the cuticle, the rete mucoſum, the cutis, and the | ments than it is on the back. | bf 
membrana cellularis ; beſides theſe, the old anatomiſts Though the beſt glafles cannot aſſiſt us to ſee pores 1n 
reckoned the membrana communis muſculorum, which is | the cuticle, the naked eye can diſcern them in the ſkin. 
not now reckoned in the number; and the paniculus car- Ihe ſkin is the ſeat of many diſeaſes, and on theſe Dr. 
noſus, which is only found in brutes. The rete mucoſum | Turner hath proſeſſedly writ. See his Diſeaſes of the Skin. 
is added by the moderns. CYAMUS. A bean. See FaBA. It alſo fignifies a 
The whole ſurface of the ſkin is covered by the rete | wood-louſe in the form of a bean. 1 
mucoſum, and the rete mucoſum with the cuticle, ſo that | CYAN US. The blue- bottle. Of this plant Boerhaave 
the cuticle is the moſt external. | enumerates twenty-two ſpecies. 
The cuticle does not, in general, extend fo far as the} CYANUS MAJOR, called alſo cyanus montanus ; 
{kin does, though upon-the belly it ſtretches conſiderably, | verbaiculum cyanoides, great blue-bottle. | 
without loſing its thickneſs. Its origin is obſcure, and CYANUS MINOR, alſo called baptiſecula,. battiſecu- 
its generation ſurpriſingly ſudden. Friction looſens it, la, cyanus ſegetum. Blue- bottle, or corn-flower. 
but ſoon a new ſtratum ariſes. T he Jatter of theſe two is the moſt noted, but not as a 
The cuticle is continued, not only over all the exter- medicine, to which character this kind of plants have but 
nal parts of the body, but alfo in all the cavities thereof, little pretenſion, but for the fine blue colour obtained 
where the air can arrive, as in the mouth, oeſophagus aſ- from its flowers. It is a greyiſh green plant, generally 
pera arteria, inteſtines, & c. where it is called the epithe- growing among corn; the flower is large, and of a deep 
lion: in theſe places there is no cutis, but there are innu- | blue colour. It is annual, and produces flowers during 
merable papillze. No nerves nor veſſels can be demon- | moſt of the ſummer months. If theſe flowers are haſtily 
{trated to exiſt in it. dried, they keep their colour longer than any other blue 
In examining the pores, the cuticle ſeems to inſinuate ones. They neither give their colour to ſpirit nor water. 
itſelf into them, to complete the excretory tubes of the | They are ſaid to be in a ſmall degree diuretic. | : 
| n 
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In the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1748, | 
p. 122, is a proceſs for producing a fine blue colour from 
theſe flowers. Ws | 

The cyanus orientalis major moſchatus, i. e. ſweet ſul- 
tan, or-ſultan flower, is ſomewhat cordial. 
CYANUS. A ſpecies of ſetratula. 


CYANUS ZAGYPTIA. Egyptian bean. See FARA. 
CYANUS LAPIS,. i. e. Lazuli lapis. 


Raii Hiſt. 


C N 


rum, or diacydonium ; but it is an article now in the 
confectioner's buſineſs only. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


XOTICA, i. e. Covalam. 
CYEMA, i. e. Cuema. $ 
CYGNUS REGINA. A collyrium defcribed by 

Etius. eee, 2, 

CYITES, i. e. Lapis ztites. 


* 


CYDONIA E 


CYANUS PULCHRO SEMINE CENT AURILMA- 
JORIS. Bearded creeper. | 2 8 

CYAR. Properly, the eye of a needle; but it is uſed 
to ſignify the orihce of the internal ear. 

CY A CHISCUS, The hollow part of a probe, formed 
in the ſhape of a ſmall ſpoon, as in an ear-picker. . 

CYATHUS, abog, from the verb yyev, to pour out. 
It was a common meaſure among the Greeks and Romans, 
both of the liquid and dry kind. It was equal to an ounce, 
or the twelfth part of a pint. The ſextàns was two 
ounces; the quadrans, three ounces ; the triens, four 
ounces ; the quincunx, five ounces ; the ſemis, fix ounces ; 
the ſeptunx, ſeven ounces ; the bes, eight ounces ; the 
dodrans, nine ounces; the dextans, ten ounces ; the 
deunx, eleven ounces ; the as, ſextareus, or cotula, twelve 
ounces. The cyathus was made with an handle like our 
punch ladle. The Roman topers were uſed to drink as 
many  cyathi as there were muſes, i. e. nine; allo as 
many as there were letters in the patron's name. Thus, 
they had modes of drinking ſimilar to the modern health- 
drinking, or toaſting. Pliny ſays, that the cyathus of the 
Greeks weighed ten drams; and Galen ſays the fame; 
though elſewhere he ſays, that a cyathus contains twelve 
drams of oil, thirteen drams and one ſcruple of wine, 
water, or vinegar, and eighteen drams of honey. Galen 
ſays, that among the Veterinatii the cyathus contained 
two Ounces. 

The modern cyathus is 7 iff. 

CYBIT OS. The cubitus. 

CYBOIDES. See CUuBoIDEs. 

CYCEON, from xuxaw, to mix. It is a mixture, of 
the conſiſtence of pap, made with wine, honey, flour, 
and cheeſe, This name was given to ſome ptiſans ; allo 
a kind of ſallad in which cheeſe was mixed. 

CYCIMA. Litharge. 

CYCLAMEN, Sow-bread. | 

CYCLISMUS. A troche. Alſo a ſort of circular 
rugine. | 

CYCLOPION, The white of the eye. 

CYCLOS. A circle. Hippocrates uſes this wor 
fignify the cheeks, and the orbits of the eyes. 

CYCLUS METASYNCRI FICUS. It is a long pro- 
tracted courſe of remedies, perſiſted in with a view of re- 
ſtoring the particles of the body to ſuch a ſtate as is necel- 
ſary to health. ; 

CYCNARION. A collyrium mentioned by Galen 
and P. Ægineta. It was fo called becauſe its colour re- 
ſembled that of a ſwan. | 

CYDAR. Tin. 
 CYDONATUM. A preparation, of quinces with | 
an addition of aromatics, deſcribed by P. Avgineta, 

CYDONIA. The quince-tree. Allo called cotonea, 
mala cotonea majora et minora, malus cydonia. 

Botaniſts enumerate five ſpecies, | 

The quince tree is low, a native of the rocky banks of 
the Danube, and 1s common in our gardens. Its fruit 
reſembles in ſhape ſome ſorts of round pears ; it bath an 


d to 


| 


| 


CYLICHNE. A ſmall veſſel or box for holding me- 
dicines ; a gallipot, or pill- box. 1 * gf | 
CYLINDRUS, The cylinder. The fruit of plants are 


termed cylindrical when they reſemble a column. 


CYLLOS. In Hippocrates, it is one affected with a 


| kind of luxation which bends outwards, and is hollowed 


inward. - Such a defect in the tibia is called cylloſis, and 
the perſon to whom it belongs is called, by the Latins, 
Varus, and is oppoſed to Valgus. Blæſſus is one whoſe 
legs are bent the other ways | 
CYLLOESIS, See CyLLos: 
CYMA. By a figure, this name is applied to the tops 
of plants which the Latins call turio and aiparagus. 
CYMB2A (Os) i. e. Scaptoides (Os.) Ries 
CYMBALARIA, alſo called Linaria. Ivy-leaved 
toad-ſſax, or ivy-wort. It grows on old walls in Italß 
and Switzerland. It hath the ſame virtues as the vet. 
wort. See ſeveral ſpecies of cymbalaria, under the artiele 
Linaria. | | £71777 of BRETTON SES 
CYMBALARIS CARTILAGO) i. e. Cartilago Cri- 
coides. 9 
CYMBIFORME. See ScArROIDES. From cymba, 
2 boat. 
CYMIA. A veſſel in the ſhape of an urinal. 
'Y MINUM, i. e. Cuminum. : 
CYNANCHE, zwayzn. A ſpecies of quinſy, in which 
the tongue is inflamed, and ſwelled ſo that it hangs out 
beyond the teeth. Aretzeus ſays, it is thus named, from 
dogs either being ſubject to it, or elſe when in health _ 
they hang out their tongues at times. Cœlius Aurelianus 
lays, that the voice of a patient in a quinſy reſembles that 
of a dog or of a wolf, Sec LYCANCHE. Or perhaps the 
word Cynanche is derived from wy, a dog, ind ayywy_ 
to ſuffocate; for when dogs are hanged, becauſe their bo- 
dics afe not heavy enough to make a ſtrong compreſſion of 


{the rope, they ſtruggle long, with their eyes turgid, their 


tongues hang out of their mouths, &c. and becauſe a ſet 
of ſimilar ſymptoms affect the patient in a ſpecies of 
quinſy, this name is given to it. ill 
CYNANCHICA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines ap- 
propriated to the-cynanche. Wt of 326 
CYNANTHEMIs. A name of the cotula fetida. 
CYNANTHROPIA, from x, à dog, and avipwro;, 
a man. A kind of melancholy delirium, in which the 
perſons affected believe they are changed into dogs, 
and in conſequence thereof endeavour to act like them. 
Or, according to ſome, the hydrophobia. 7-2 
CYNAPiUM. Leſſer hemlock. _ 
CYNCHNI, A ſmall veſſel to hold medicines in. 
CYNICUS, Canine, Certain convulſions, called cy- 
nic ſpaſms. . | 


CYNIPHES, in Helmont gnifies flies or güte 
CYNNIA, Cymia, or Carora. A veſſel in the ſhape 
of an urinal. EI 


CYNOBOTANE, i. e. Cotula Fœtida. 
CYNOCEPHALION. A ſpecies of antirrhinum. 
CYNOCOCTONUM. Woli's bane. 


agreeable and ſtrong ſmell, an auſtere acid taſte ; its ex 
preſſed juice is cooling and reſtringent, is uſcful in nau- 
ſeas, ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and ſometimes relieves vo- 
miting ; by boiling it loſes its aſtringency. I he ſeeds a- 
bound with a mucilaginovs ſubſtance, which they give 
out to boiling water. One dram of them makes fix ounces 
of mucilage, about the conſiſtence of the white of egg. It 
is the moſt agreeable of all the mucilages, but is apt to 
become mouldy in a ſhort time. | 

The London college directs the following. | 

Take of quince-ſced, a dram; of water, fix ounces; 
boil with a gentle fire, till the water grows ropy, like the 
white of egg ; then ſtrain through a linnen cloth. 

Formerly a ſyrup was made of the juice of the fruit, 


CYNOCOPRUS, from xda, a dog; and ud nps, dung, 
e. Album Grecum. | x . 
CYNOCRAMBE, i. e. Mercuriales. 
CYNOCTONUM, i. e. Aconitum. 
CYNOCTTIS. The dog-roſe. 
CYNODECTOS. Bitten by a mad dog. 
CVNO DES. Canine. 
CYNODESMION, from xda, a- dog, and No, to 
bind. A ligature by which the prepuce is bound upon 
the glans. 3 it ſignifies the lower part of the 
prepuce. £ . ; 
CYNODONTES 
The canine teeth. 38 | 
CYNOGLOSSUM, Hounds- tongue. Botaniſts enu- 
merate nine ſpecies. 


5 from xl, a dog, and 0%, a tooth. 


* 


and a conſerve, called marmalade, jelly, miva cydoneo- 


CYNO. 
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 CYNOGLOSSUM MAJ. VULG. Lingua Canina. 


Greater hounds tongue. 

It is a biennial plant; it produces, the firſt year, large, 
ſoft, tongue-ſhaped, long pointed leaves: the ſecond year, 
a thick branched ſtalk, with pointed leaves joined to it, 
without pedicles ; on the tops of the branches are dark 
purple flowers, which are followed by four flat ſeeds ; the 
root is oblong, and of a dark brown or black:th colour 
on the outſide, but white within. It grows in ſhady 
places, and flowers in June. | 

The roots have a rank, but not very ſtrong ſmell, like 
thoſe of the narcotic plants, which in drying is moſtly 
diſſipated ; but thoſe that happen to grow on dry ground 
have very little ſmell. "354 

CYNOGLOSSUM MONTANUM *'MAJUS. Ce- 
renthe. Honey-wort. Of this ſpecies Boerhaave enu- 
merates eight different ones. | 

CYNOGLOSSUM MARITIMUM. Cerinthoides 
argentea flore pulchre cœruleo. Bugloſſum marinum in- 
canum flore cœruleo. Echium marinum. 

Their medical effects, if they poſſeſs any, are very little 


known. 
 CYNOGLOSSUM MINUS ALBUM, &c. A fpe- 
cies of omphalodes. 
CYNOGLOSSUM MONTANUM MAJUS. See 
Cerinthe. | 
\ CYNOLOPHA. Pollux calls theſe certain aſperi- 
ties of the vertebræ, and beginning of the ſpine of the 
back. 
CYNOLYSSA. The fame as lyſſan, or as hydropho- 
bia. | | | 
 CYNOMORON. A name of the cynocrambe, in P. 
Zgineta. TY 
CYNOMOJA. A name of the pſyllium, in Oribaſius. 
CYNAPTICON, i. e. Dacneron. 
CYNORRHODON, from xu, a dog, and goon, a 
roſe, i. e. cynoſbatos. 5 
CYNOSBATOS. Alſo called cynorrhodon, roſa ca- 
nina, roſa ſylveſtris vulgaris, roſa ſylveſtris inodora. The 
dog- roſe, or hip- tree. It is one of the largeſt plants of 
the roſe kind, grows wild in hedges, and flowers in June. 
The fruit is made into a conſerve, as follows. 


Conſerva Fructus Cynoshati, Conſerve of Hips. 


Take of the pulp of ripe hips, one pound ; of double- 
refined ſugar, twenty ounces ; mix them into a conſerve. 

The hips are to be ſplit, and the hairy ſeeds carefully 
picked out ; and then, when the fruit 1s mellowed by 


ſtanding a few days, it muſt be paſſed through a hair | 


ſieve, and to the pulp the ſugar muſt be added. 

CYNOSORCHIS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of 
orchis. 5 

CYON, A dog. Alfo the inferior parts of the penis 
and prepuce. 2 55 | 

CYOPHORIA, from xuway the fetus, and gige, to 
carry. Geſtation. It is ſpoken of a woman with reſpect 
to her pregnancy. | 

CYPARISSUS, i. e. Cupreſſus. 

CYPERI. See GRAMEN CY PEROI DES. 

CYPEROIDEA GRAMINA. See GRAMEN C- 
PEROIDES. | | 

CYPERUS. A plant with graſs- like leaves, and trian- 
gular ſtalks, bearing tufts of flowers on their top, which 
are followed by a triangular feed. 

CYPERUS LONGUS. Cyp. odoratus radice longa. 
Cyperus panicula ſparſa ſpeciola, The ordinary ſweet 
cyperus, or Engliſh galangale. It hath a long flender 
root, crooked and knotted, on the outſide of a blackiſh 
brown colour, and white within ; it grows in marſhy 
Places, and thoſe in England are as good as the foreign 
ones. | 

The root hath an agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh taſte ; both water and ſpirit take up its virtues ; by 
diſtillation a very ſmall quanity of eſſential oil is obtained. 
This long root is ſomewhat aromatic, but moſt noticed 
for its aſtringency. 

CYPERUS ROTUNDUS. Cyp. Creticus, vel Syria- 
cus. Round-rooted cyperus. This plant hath ſeveral 
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' raundiſh roots, about the ſize of walnuts, connected be 
fibres, rough, and ruſty coloured on the outhide, of a vel. 
low white within. It is a native of the Faſt Indies, and 
grows wild in ſome other countries. The roots have the 
lame ſmell and taſte as the long fort have. This fort is 
molt noted for its aroma; but they may be uſed indit- 
ferently. Raii Hift. b | | 

CYPERUS AMERICANUS, i. e. Sanctæ Helenæ. 

CYPERUS ESCULENTUS. Sweet cyperus, or 
ruſh- nut. 

CYPERUS LONGUS ODORUS. A name of the 
contray erva. | | 

CYPERUS NILOTICUS, i. e. papyrus. 

CYPHI. A compoſition of fixteen ingredients, ſuch as 
honey, raiſins, cardamum ſeeds, &c. It was much uſed 
in the Egyptian facrifices, and hence the troches, called 
trochiſci cypheos. Ed 

CYPHOMA. Gibboſity. 

CYPIRA. Turmeric. 

CYPRESSUS. See CUPRESSUS. 

CYPRINUM [Or.] See CUPREsSUS. 

CYPRUS. Sce PHYLLAREA folio liguſtri. 

CYPRUS DIOSCOR. i. e. Eaſtern privet. 

CYPRUS GRACORUM, i. e. Liguſtrum. 

CYPSELE, or Cypſelis. The ear-wax. 

_ CYRAENIA. In Rulandus it fignihes the feces of ſaſ- 
fron infuſed in oil. | | | 
CYRBASIA. Properly the tiara, or cap, worn by the 
Perſian monarchs. Hippocrates uſes this word in his trea- 
tiſe of the diſeaſes of women, in defcribing a ſort of cover- 
ing which he directs for the breaſts. | 5 8 
CYREBIA. The huſks of barley, or of other corn, 
which falls off while they are torrifying, or when ſoaked 
in water. | | | 
CYRENAICUS LIQUOR, 1. e. Gum Benjamin. 
CYRENAICUS SAL, i. e. Sal ammoniacus. 
CYRENAICUS SUCCUS, i. e. Laſerpitium. 
CYRONES. See PHTHIRIASIS. 
CYRSEON. The podex or anus. 
CYRTOIDES. Gibbous. . 
; CYRTOMA. Any preternatural humour or gibbo- 
ty. 
CYRTONOSUS. The rickets. 
CYSSAROS: The podex or anus. 
CYSSITES, i. e. Lapis #tites. | 
CYSTEOLITHOS, from xis, the bladder, and ai9 >, 
a ſtone. The ſtone in the bladder. | 
CYST-HEPATICI DUCTUS. See DucTus He- 
patico Cyſtici. | 
CYSTICA ARTERIA. The cyſtic arteries. The 
hepatic artery having advanced behind the ductus hepati- 
cus towards the veſicula fellis, to which it gives two prin- 
cipal branches, called arteriæ cyſtic. 
CYSTICA VEN. A branch from the vena port, 
ventralis; they rung along the veſlicula fellis, from its 
neck to the bottom, and as they are often only two in 
number, they are called cyſticæ gemellæ. | 

CYSTICAPNOS. African climbing bladder ſumi— 

tory, 


neck of the gall-bladder is formed by the contraction of its 
{mall extremity, and this neck bending afterwards, pro- 
duces a narrow canal called the ductus.cyſticus. it con- 
veys the gall from the gall-bladder to the duodenum - 
CYSTIS. A bag. It is applied to any receptacle of 
morbid humours. iT 
CYSTINX. A ſmall bladder. 
CYSTOTOMIA. A cutting of the bladder in the ope- 


ration for the ſtone. 


CY THION. A collyrium mentioned by Celſus. 
CY TINIFORMES. See CYTixus. 


true pomegranate; but ſometimes it ig uſed to ſignify the 

cups of flowers which expand after the ſame manner; 

they are alſo termed cytiniforme. 

CY TISO-GENISTA. Common broom. 

CY TISUS. Bean trefoil. ET” 

Boerhaave mentions ſixteen ſpecies, 

CYTISUS ALPINUS, alſo called laburnum, anagy- 
ris 


Y FS 
CYSTICUS DUCTUS, or Ductus Veſicularis. The 


CYTINUS. It generally ſignifies the flower of the 
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ris non fcetida. Bean trefoil tree. The leaves are ſaid 
to cool and diſcuſs ; a decoction of them is diuretic. 
CYTISUS SPINOSUS, alſo called aſphalathus altera, 
&c. acacia, cytiſo Spartium aculeatum. Trefoil acacia. 
Its juice is aſtringent. | | 
ſeudo-cytifus. The hairy ſhrub trefoil. None of 
the ſpecies are in much uſe. See Dale and Ray. 


In the chymical alphabet ſignifies vitriol. 
DABURI, i. e. Achiotl. 5 
DACET ON, from dave, to bite. An epithet for 
ſuch animals as hurt by biting. | 
DACHEL. So Boerhaave calls the palma major. 

' DACNERON, from Jaxvv, to bite; biting. An epi- 
thet for a collyrium in Trallian, alſo called oxydorcia, & 
cynopticon. 

DACRY DIUM, i. e. Diagridium. 
DACRYODES. In Hippocrates it is a ſanious ulcer. 
DACRYOPCEZOS. An epithet for ſuch things as 
cauſe the tears to flow, ſuch as onions, &c. 
DACTILETUS. The hermodaCty]. 
DACTYIDEUS, i. e. Lap. lyncis. 
DACTYLETHRAI. A machine ſhaped like a finger, 
and introduced into the {ſtomach to excite a vomiting. 
DACTYLIOS. A troche. OIL | 

.DACTYLOTHECE. So Pare calls an inſtrument 

which he uſed in ſome caſes of injury done to the fingers. 

DACTYLUS. The date. In Boerhaave it is the 
palma major. It is alſo a name of the blatta byzantia ; 
and, among the Greeks, it is the ſame meaſure as digitus 
among the | Haro See onyx. 

DACTYLUS IDAUS, i. e. Belemnites. 

DACTYLUS PALMULA, called alſo palma major, 
palma daCtylifera, the great palm tree, or date tree. It 
is cultivated in the ſouthern parts of Europe; its fruit is 
oblong, larger than an acorn, and includes a ſtone. The 
belt dates come from Tunis. Chuſe thoſe that are ſoft, 
large, and not much wrinkled, of a reddiſh yellow colour 
on the outſide, and a whitiſh membrane betwixt the fleſh 
and the ſtone. They are moderately aſtringent, yet are 
eaten as food in Africa. 


DADALUS. Quickſilver. | 
DADION. A diminutive of dais, a torch. It is a 
kind of peſſary. . 


DAMONIS. Ordure, aſphaltus. 
| DAIS, or das, or tæda. Particular parts of the moun- 


torches, See LDA. | 
DAITIDES. Galen fays it is great torches ; but by a 
metaphor it ſignifies heads of garlic. PET 
DALE. An abbreviation of Sam. Dalei M L Pharma- 
cologia. | 016 
DALECHAMP. LUGD. An abbreviation of Hiſto- 
ria Generalis Plantarum Dalechampio Elaborata. 
DALECHAMPIA. So father Plumier calls a plant 
growing in Martinico, in honour of J. Dalechampius 
dee Miller's Dict. vol. ii. | 
DALIGTHRON. A name of the thalictrum. | 
DAMASCENA PRUNA NOSTRA'TA. See PRu- 
Nus GALLICA. ; | 
DAMASCENA PRUNUS. See PRUN us FRUCTU 
MAGNO DULCIATRO-COERULEO, gn. 


24. 


tain pine are cut into proper lengths, &c. and are uſed as 


CYTISUS SCOPARIUS VULG. Common broom: 
. CYTISUS INCANUS SILIQUIS FALCATIS, i.e. 
Medicago. 


CYZICENUS. An epithet of a plaiſter deſcribed by 


Galen, and commended for ulcers and wounds of the ner- 
vous parts, 
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DAMASCENA PASSULXA VEL UVE. The 
largeſt kind of grapes. 1 | 
DAMASONIUM. The ſtarry; headed water plantain. 
German leopard's-bane. See alſo ALisMaA and HELLE- 
BORINE, | 1 1 

DAMESONIUM. Doria's wound-wort. See DoRI1a. 

DAMNATA TERRA, i. e. Caput mortuum. 

DANAIS, i. e. Conyza. 

DAPHNE. In botany, it is a genus of the octandria 
monogynia. It is alſo a name for the bay tree, and of the 
mezereon. | 

DAPHNELZEON, from dap, the bay-tree, and EAat- 
ov, oil. The oil of bay berries. When bay berries are 
full ripe, they are boiled in water, and their oil, as it ap- 
pears on the ſurlace thereof, is ſcummed off, and is the 


topical application in palſies, and other nervous diſorders. 

DAPHNITIS. A name for the beſt pieces of Caſſia. 

DAPHNOIDES. Spurge-laurel. | | 

DARATOS. Unfermented bread. 

DARCHEM. A name of the beſt cinnamon. 

DARSINI. The Arabian name for the ordinary ſort 
| of true cinnamon. 1 

DARTA. A tettar, ring-worm, or the itch. 

DART Os, from %pas, leather, or a pelt. One of 
the coats which forms the ſcrotum, it is called the dartos 
muſcle ; but Dr. Hunter ſays that no ſuch muſcle can be 
found, and Albinus takes no notice of it in his tables. 

DAS. See Dais. 

DASYMMA, i. e. trachoma. | 

DASYS. Denſe, thick, cloſe, or rough. An epithet 
for a tongue that is parched in a fever. Applied to reſpi- 
ration, it ſignifies a breathing as if the lungs had not room 
to expand. Thoſe who labour under this denſity of 
breathing are called cerchodes. | | 

DATURA, and Datyra. See STRAMOxIUM. 

DAUCITES VINUM. Wine in which is the ſeeds 
of daucus. 1 85 5 
DAUCUS. The carrot. Boerhaave reckons up ſeven 
pecies. | | 

DAUCUS VULGARIS, called alſo daucus ſylveſtris, 
paſtinaca tenuifolia, ſtaphylinus Græcorum vel ſylveſtris. 
Wild carrot, or bird's-neſt. 


DAUCUS CRETICUS, called alſo myrrhis annua, 
daucus foliis fœniculi tenuiſſimis, candy carrot, or carrot 
| of Crete. | | 

That which is called carrot of Crete, is often brought 
from Germany, &c. the beſt is large, freſh, ſound, and 
of an acrid taſte. 5 | | 

The wild carrot is common in many uncultivated parts 
of England, and flowers in June. The ſeeds are fimilar 
in their taſte and ſmell to thoſe of the Cretan carrot, but 
{ weaker, however, they are ſubſtituted for them; and, if 
| infuſed in ale or wine, they give out all their virtues, which 
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green oil of bays, which is bitter, acrid, and uſeful as a 
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. are diuretic, antiſcorbutic, carminative, and lithontriptie. 
Half a pound of the ſeeds may be infuſed in five or fix 
gallons of ale, and a pint of the clear liquor may be drank 
three times a day. _ ep 

DAUCUS SATIVUS. The common garden carrot. 
Theroots when ſcraped ſmall, and made up into a poultice, 
take off the diſagreeable ſmell which attends ulcerated 
cancers. The raw carrot may be ſcraped or grated, then 
made into a cataplaſm with cold water, and applied to any 
kind of fetid ulcers. See Lond. Med, Obſ. and Inq. vol. 
iv. p. 183, &c. 358, &c. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

DAUCUS. A name of ſome ſpecies of myrrhis. 

DAUCUS ALSATICUS. A ſpecies of oreoſelinum. 

DAUCUS ANNUUS MINOR. Hedge parſley. 
See CAUCALIS. | | 

DAUCUS MACEDON. See ArivuM. 

DAUCUS MONTANUS. See OREOSELIN VM. It 
is alſo a ſpecies of ſeſeli. 

DAUCUS ODORATUS CRETICUS, &c. WiLD 
CUmiN. . 

DAUCUS PALUSTRIS, i. e. Alſnicium. 

DAUCUS PEREGRINUS. See API1UM. 

DAUCUS PETROSELINI VEL CORIANDRI 
FOLIO. See APIUM. 

Da UCUS SELINOIDES, See OREOSELIN UM. 

DAUCUS SEPIANIUS, i. e. Antriſcus. 

DAUCUS TERTIUS DIOSC. See ApivuM. 

DAULONTAS FRUTEX, An American ſhrub, 
which Lemery ſays poſſeſſes the properties of camomile, 
and its berries relieve in aſthmas, &c. $2 

BAUPHINY SAL. It is a ſalt obtained from an earth 
in the province of Dauphiny in France. It is a natural 
ſal. Glaub. 

DAURA. So Paracelſus calls black hellebore. 
DAVERI DON. Oil of ſpike. 

DEARTICULATIO, i. e. Abarticulatio, vel diar- 
throſis. 

DEASCIATIO, i. e. Apoſceparniſmus. | 

DE BOOT. An abbreviation of Anſelmi Boetii de 
Boot, gemmarum & lapidum hiſtoria, &c. 

DEC. The abbreviation of decad. | 
' DEBUS. So Paracelſus calls a medicine which is given 
againſt anger. | 

DECAMYRON, 
made of ten aromatics. 

DECANDRIA. The 10th of Linnzus's clafles of 
plants. In it are one ſtile, and ten filaments, in each 
flower. | | | 

DECIDENTIA. Some change in diſeaſes, whereby 
they are prolonged. See alſo CATAPTOSIS. - 

DECIDUA. A name of the ſpongy chorion. 

DECLINATIO. lt is when a diſeaſe abates. In Avi- 
cenna it is an imperfect diſlocation. 

DECLIVIS. The muſc. obliq. deſcend. abdom. 

DECOCTA. It is water that hath been boiled, and is 
cooled by the help of ſnow. | | 

DECOCTUM ALBUM. See Cornu CERVI. 

DECOCTUM RUBRUM See Corxnu CERvI. 

' DECOCTIO. See Cocr1o. ; 

DECREPITATIO, vel Crepitatio. The crackling 
noiſe which common ſalt makes when ſubjected to the fire. 

DECURTATUS PULSUS. A weak pulſe, or a de- 
ficient one. If it fails, and revives by turns, it is called 
decurtatus reciprocus. 5 

DECUSSORIUM. An inſtrument with which to de- 
preſs the dura-mater after trepanning. 

DEDOLATIO. It is when a part of the cranium is 
cut off with the teguments in a wound of the head. 

DEFECTIO ANIMI. A fainting, or ſwooning. 

DEFENSIVA. In Paracelſus they are cordials. 

DEFENSIVUM. An epithet for ſome ſurgical topics 
which repel. 

DEFERENTIA VASA. Immediately beneath the 
tunica albuginea are lodged the teſticles, the tubuli of 
which run on to form the epididymis ; when, becoming 
larger, they unite, and form the vas deferens, which 
aſcend in the ſpermatic cord, behind the blood - veſſels, 
and having got. through the abdominal rings, are reflected 
downwards, and pafling on the back of the bladder, be- 


In Oribaſius it is a compoſition 


tween that and the ureter, go on the inſide of the veſicula 


. 
_ 


mach. 


DEL 


ſeminalis, to its anterior end, where they unite with the 


veſicula, and for the union of theſe with the. veſiculæ ſe- 
minales, two ducts are formed and continued, which gra- 
dually approaching each other, they become contiguous 
at the notch, in the baſis of the proſtate gland, and ter- 
minate in a ſmall duct on each ſide of the caput gallinagi- 
nis, in the urethra. At a diſtance from the veſiculæ ſe- 
minales, the vas deferens is hardly capable of admitting 
an hog's briſtle ; but as it approaches the veſiculæ, it 
grows larger both externally and internally, and becomes 
cellular and tortuous, | 
. DEFIXUS. Impotent with reſpe& to venereal de- 
ires. 1 | | 
DEFLAGRATIO. See CALCINATIO. 
DEFLUVIUM. A falling off of the hair. 
DEFLUXIO. A defivxion. The flowing down of 
humours upon any inferior part, as in a catarrh, &c. 
DEFRU FUM, from defervendo. It is muſt, or the 
Juice of grapes, boiled to the conſumption of one half, 
before it is permitted to ferment into wine, 
 DEGLUYITIO The action of ſwallowing. In 
ſwallowing, the morſel is collected on the upper ſurface 
of the tongue, is ſqueezed againſt the bony palate, and 
then carries the palatum molle backward and upward ; the 
pharynx meets it, the tongue keeps cloſe up to the pala- 
tum molle, the rimula of the larynx is ſhut, and the bo- 
lus is forced down the ceſophagus. | 
A difficulty of ſwallowing may be cauſed, 1ſt, by ul- 
cers of the ceſophagus, in which «aſe there will be fre- 
quent vomiting of blood, and other kinds of matter; 2dly, 
a ſcirrhous bronchocele ; 3dly, a thickening of the mucus 
in the ceſophagus ; àthly, indurations of the ceſophagus ; 
sthly, a fungus in the ceſophagus; 6thly, a ſacculus 
tormed by ſome hard ſubſtance lodging a little time in the 
etophagus, and weakening its coats; 7thiy, by ſpaſms. 
When any thing ſticks in its paſſage inte the ſtomach, 
the beſt method is to relieve the patient with the greateſt 
ſpecd, by drawing it up, or puſhing it down into the ſto- 
dee Warner's Cafes in Surgery; Med. Muſ. vol. 
1. Haller's Phyſiology; Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. p. 165, 
and vol. 11. p. 90, &c. Percival's Eflays Med. and Exp. 
vol. ii. p. x41, &c. Gooch's Caſes, vol. ii. p. 108. 
DEGMOS, from dau, to bite. A biting pain in the 


orifice of the ſtomach, ſuch as is perceived in the heart- 
burn, &c. | 


DEHEB, or Dehebeb. Gold. 

DEHENE. Blood. 

DEHENES. Ink. 

DESENEZ. Roman vitriol. 

DEJECTIO. A diſcharge of the excrements by ſtool. 
On prognoſtics from this evacuation, ſee Proſper Alpinus's 
Preſages. 

DEJECTORIA. Purging medicines. | 

DEINOSIS, from 9:1, to exaggerate, Exaggeration. 
Hippocrates uſes this word with reſpect to the ſupercilia, 
where it imports their being enlarged. f 

DELACRTMATIIV A. Delacrymatives. Medicines 


which dry the eyes by firſt diſcharging tears, ſuch are 
onions, &c. 


DELATIO, i. e. Indicatio. | 
DELETERION, from 94a:w, to injure. 
o poiſonous, = 
DELIGATIO. The application of bandages. The 
principle bandages are : | 
1. The uniting bandage, uſed in reQi-linear wounds, 
made with a double headed roller, with a longitudinal lit 


Pernicious, 


in the middle, of three or four inches long. After dreſſing 


the wound, compreſſes ſhould be applied on each fide of 
it, ſo as to preſs from the bottom to the lips of the wound, 
before the roller 1s applied, which by having one head 
paſſed through the flit, an opportunity will be given of 
drawing the lips of the wound together. The whole muſt 
be managed ſo as for the bandage to act equally. When 
wounds are ſtiched, this bandage ſupportsthe ſtitches, and 
prevents their tearing. 


2. The retentive bandage. It is uſually the ſingle head- 


ed roller. It ſhould be applied, firſt on the fide oppoſite 


to the wound, and brought round, ſo as to bring the lips 


of the wound cloſer. The contrary manner ſeparates the 


lips. 
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3. The expulſive bandage, It is a ſingle headed foller ; | his de sympt. Cauſ. lib. ii. Many other writers lay 


it ſhould be applied by making the preſſure gradually leſs, 
by ſmall and even edgings, from the bottom of the wound 


to its orifices. 


4. The tailed bandage. It is a linen cloth two or three 
times folded, and long enough to wrap, at leaſt, orice and 
a half round the limb to which it is applied, and broad 
enough to ſpread further than the injury extends. At 
each end two notches are to be cut, deep enough to ad- 
mit of the bandages wrapping cloſe about the limb; the 
notches ſhould be at equal diſtances, and, if the cloth is 
folded twice, each end will have nine ſlips, called tails ; 
the two ends being alike lit, it is che eighteen tailed ban- 
dage. In many caſes, this bandage is more commodious 
than the roller, as it admits of viewing the limb, and 
dreſſing the wound without moving. 

5. Ihe triangular bandage. It is generally a handker- 
chief doubled into that form. In common cafes it is uſed 
on the head, alſo as a ſupport to the teſticles when ſwell- 
ed, &c. | 

6. The nodoſe bandange. Tt is a double headed roller, 
made of a fillet four yards long, and about an inch and a 
half broad ; it muſt be reverſed two or three times, ſo as 
to form a knot upon the part which is to be compreſſed 


as when an hzmorrhage from a wound is to be ſtopped. 


7. The quadrangular bandage 1s about three feet tquare, 
or a little longer than broad. The French call it le grand 
couvre chef. 

8. The capeline, or reflex bandage. It ſhould not be 
full four inches broad, ſometimes narrower, ſix or eight 
yards long. It muſt be ſo applied as to be ſmooth and 
even upon the part in neceflary circulars and reflexers. 

There are variety of other bandages ; but the occaſion, 
and the genius of the ſurgeon, will generally beſt ſuggeſt 
in particular cafes, what mode of applying the bandage 


will be the moſt proper. 


Beſides the above named, there are the circular or annular, 
that is when the upper rounds come exactly over the un- 
der. The obtuſe, or aſcia, the French call it doloires, it 


is when the rounds aſcend or deſcend upon each other 


in the ſorm of a ſcrew. The repent, the French call it 


- rampant, it is when the bandage is applied to the part af- 


fected in rounds ſeparate, and at a little diſtance from each 
other. The reflex, or reflected, the French call it ren- 
verſce, it is when the bandage muſt be inverted, and turn 
back, as in thoſe applied to the legs, and where the part 
is of different thickneſſes. The expellent, or as the 
French call it, the expulſive bandage, is when it is applied 
to the legs to repel a ſwelling there, in which caſe it is 
applied farſt to the feet, and rolled upwards. The ſcapu- 
lary and napkin, is a piece of cloth four or ſix fingers 
broad, with a ſlit in the middle to paſs the head through, 
and long enough to reach from the bottom of the ſternum 
over the ſhoulders, and down the back, as low as the ſter- 
num is before. | 

Whatever directions may be given concerning bandages, 
they fall ſhort of enabling a perſon dexterouſly to apply 
them; ſeeing them applied, and alſo being exerciſed in 


the application of them, are eſſentially neceſſary. See 
figures of bandages, and directions as circumſtantial as 


words perhaps can expreſs, in Heſter's Surgery. 

* DELIQUATIO. To melt. See SoLUTION. i 
DELIQUIUM, from delinguo, to ſwoon. This word 

ſignifies the ſame as LI POT HIMIA, which ſee; alſo the 


ſolution of any body when expoſed to the air, as in making 


the ol. tart. per deliq. 

DELIRIUM, from deliro, to rave, or talk idly. When 
the ideas excited in the mind do not correſpond to the 
external objects, but are produced by the change induced 
on the common ſenſory, the patient is ſaid to be delirious. 
The Greeks call it paraphreneſis. In the Engliſh there is 
no word for it, except light-headedneſs be admitted. 

In madneſs reaſon is deſtroyed ; in fooliſhneſs, which 
the Greeks call moroſis, reaſon is defeCtive ; and in a de- 
lirium, reaſon is vitiated. - 


The paraphreneſis, or delirium, differs from a mad- | 


neſs, in not being perpetual, which happens in deliriums 
without a fever. 55 
Galen ſays, that deliriums are cauſed by the heat and 


actimony of the fluid, but principally by yellow bile. See 


— 


| 


— 


that the bile is the cauſe. Dr. Shebbeare, in his Theory 
and Practice of Phyſic, attributes this diſorder to Either an 
exceſs, or a defect of a vital heat. As to preſages from 
deliriums, in theſe and many other caſes, no great danger 
is to be apprehended whilſt the pulſe, the appetite; and 
reſpiration are favourable. 

YELOCATIO, i. e. Luxatio. 

DELPHINIUM, called alſo conſolida regalis, calcatrip- 
pa, delphinum majus, five vulg. garden lark- ſpur, or 
lark's-heels. 

It is a plant very common in our gardens, though not 
uſed with us in medicine. Boerhaave mentions nineteen 
ſpecies. It is annual; the flowers have a ſpur or heel 
behind them, whence their name. Nai Hift, 

DELPHINUM PLATANI FOLIO. A name of the 
ſtaphis agria. | 

DELPHYS. The uterus. | 

DELTA. The name of the letter D in the Greek, 
alſo the external pudendum muliebre. 

DELTOIDES MUSC. The deltoid muſcles, from 
A, the Greek D, and «9%, likeneſs. Some call theſe 
muſcles triangulares, others name them humerales. T hey 
riſe from the anterior edges of the extremities of the clavi- 
cles, which join the acromions, from the actomions, and 
from the ſpines of the ſcapulz, and are inſerted into the 
middle of each os humeri reſpectively. They move the 
arm forward, upward, and backward. | 

DEMENTIA. Madneſs, or a delirium. 

DEMETRIOS, 1. e. Cerealia. | 

 DEMOCRATIS THERIACA. A theriata deſcribed 
by ZEtivs, 

DEMOTIVUS LAPSUS. Sudden death. 

DEMULCENTIA MEDICAMENTA. Demul- 
cent medicines. They are ſuch medicines as ſheath the 
acrimony of the humours, and ſo render them mild. E- 
mollients are alſo demulcents, for they both obtund ſharp 
humours, and ſoften rigid fibres. e 

Demulcents are of two kinds, viz. general, which in- 
volve all kinds of acrids indiſcriminately, or ſpecificals ob- 
tunding only a particular kind of acrimony. 

The general fort are, iſt, all oily bodies obtained by 
the expreſſion of fruits, or formed by boiling certain in- 
gredients in water, the oil diſtilled from wax, and all ani- 
mal fats. 2dly, All inſipid inodorous plants that yield no 
oil, taken in the form of emulſions, infuſions, decoction, 
& c. 3dly, All feeds from which an oil may be expreſſed. 
4thly, The viſcid inſipid gums. Sthly, All the ſuccu- 
lent and concreſcent parts of ſound animals (except the 
bile and urine) and all-their glutinous parts. | 

The ſpecific demulcents, 1ſt, all terreſtrial abſorbents, 
which take up acids, and prevent their effects as ſuch ; 
beſides theſe, the teſtaceæ, corals, crabs eyes, iron filings, 
&c. by theſe the corroſive mercury, and ſuch like poiſons, 
may be appeaſed. 2dly, All acids, with reſpect to alca- 
lies. 3dly, All alcalies with regard to acids. 4thly, Ar- 
dent ſpirits, with regard to acids. 8 

DEND. An abbreviation of dendrographia. 

DENDE. The ſpecies of ricinus, called abelmoluch. 

DENDR. An abbreviation of dendrographia, or den- 
drologia. | | 

DENDROIDES. Plants that reſemble trees ; they- 
are alſo called arboreſcent. | 

DENDROLIBANUS. Roſemary. 

DENDROMALACHE, i. e. Malva arboreſcens. 
DENODATIO. Diſſolution. 

DENS. A tooth. The teeth are uſually ſixteen in 
each jaw; they are divided into the body which is above 
the gum, and the root, or fang, which is within the ſoc- 
ket of the jaw; the neck is the line of diviſion between 
the root and the body. They are made up of a bory ſub- 
ſtance and an enamel. | 

The enamel is not bone, for it is not vaſcular, nor ca- 
pable of being injected, nor of diſſolution by ſteeping in 
moſt acid menſtruums. | 

Each root is hollow for the admiſſion of veſſels and 
nerves to paſs into the ſubſtance of the teeth, but theſe 
cavities grow leſs as we advance in years. 

Oſſification begins in the body of a tooth, and is con- 
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tinued to the root, and there are as many points of oſſifi- 
cation as there are tubercles in the tooth. 


The tecth are divided into three claſſes, viz. the inci- 
ſores, canini, and molares. The inciſores, called alſo 


dentes lactei, and dentes riſorii, are the four anterior 


teeth in each jaw; they appear the firſt. Phe canini or 
dentes oculares are one on each ſide of the inciſores, in 
each jaw. The molares are five on each fide of both jaws : 
Cicero calls them genuini. Sometimes, before twenty 
years of age, and ſometimes at five or fix and twenty, the 
laſt of the grinders appear, and are called dentes ſapien- 
tie and dentes genuini. | OILS 

The inciſores, canini, and the two firſt of the grinders, 
are formed at the birth, and are thoſe teeth which are 
ſned. They uſually cut or appear about the ſeventh 


month, and are ſhed about the ſeventh year. The ſe- 


condary teeth are formed in ſockets of their own, which 
are ſituated below the other ſockets. s 
There are generally as many protuberances on the bo- 
dy of the teeth as there are roots ; but theſe latter ſome- 
times grow together, at other times they are divaricated, 
eſpecially on the upper jaw, where, not having a ſuffici- 
ent depth, becauſe of the maxillary ſinus, they ſpread and 
are extracted with greater diſſiculty than thoſe on the low- 
er jaw. | | 
The fifth pair of nerves ſupply the teeth with branches, 
which are wrapped up with the blood veſſels by means ot a 
membrane, and running under the teeth, enter into their 
cavities. From an attention to the fifth pair of nerves, 


and the parts to which they are diſtributed, many of the | 


phenomena attendant on diſorders of the teeth may be ac- 
counted for. | 


Diſorders in the teeth depend chiefly on a caries in | 


them ; an inflammation in the membrane which covers 
their roots, &c. and a defluxion of humours on the ſaid 


. * 9 ö 
membrane: when a tooth is carious it often occaſions a 


fetid breath, and the air paſſing into, or any warm or 
cold ſubſtance touching it, pain is excited: relief is often 


obtained by filling the carious part with maſtich; but the | 


beſt method is to extract the tooth. In caſe of an inflam- 


mation in the membrane which ſpreads itſelf about the 
roots of the teeth, bleeding or purging, according to the 


ſtate of the conſtitution, will de needful ; warm barley 
water may alſo be held in the mouth, and ſuch other ge- 
neral methods may be uſed as are found to be uſeful in 
other inflammatory diſorders. When a defluxion of hu- 
mours give riſe to complaints in the teeth, purging will 
be peculiary uſeful ; bliſters may be applied behind the 
cars or on the back, and horſe-raddiſh or pellitory root 
may be held between the gums and cheeks, to excite a 
diſcharge of ſaliva. Beſides theſe general cauſes, a mor: 
bid quality induced into the general habit may give riſe 
to ditorders in the teeth, as happens in ſcorbutic and ve 
nereal patients, in which caſes, the method of cure will 
conſiſt in freeing the conſtitution from theſe kinds of com- 

laints. 
F The tartarous cruſt which is ſecreted from the blood 
and lodged on the teeth, is ſpeedily removed by touching 
it with the ſpt. ſal. marin. and then waſhing it off with 
water. | 
On the teeth, and their diſorders, ſee Mr. John Hun- 
ter's Natural Hiſtory of the Human Teeth, Euſtrachius 
de Dentibus, Hoffman de Dent. corum Morb. & Cura, 
Hurlock on Breeding of Teeth, Brooks's or the London 
Pract. of Phyſic. 8 

DENS CABALLINUS, i. e. Hyoſciamus. 

DENS CANINUS, A name of ſeveral ſpecies of the 
anicum. | 
DENS CANIS. Dog's tooth. Boerhaave mentions 
five ſpecies. T he flower is ſhaped like that of a lilly: the 
root is long, fleſhy, and formed ſomewhat like the tooth 
of a dog: the leaves reſemble thoſe of the cyclamen. The 
dried roots are commended as anthelminthic, but are 
not uſed with us. 

DENS LEONIS, alſo called taraxacum, urinaria, piſs- 


a bed, and dandelion. + It is a low plant, with long nar- 


row, deeply indented leaves, lying on the ground; among 
which ariſes a ſingle naked hollow pedicle, bearing a large 
yellow floſculous flower; the flower is followed by ſmall 
iceds, covered with a tuſt of long down: the root is ob- 


DEN 


long,. ſlender, yellowiſh, or browniſh on the outſide and 
white within. It is perennial, common in uncultivated 
places, and flowers from April to the end of ſummer, 

The roots, ſtalks, and leaves abound with a milky 
juice, that is bitteriſh, but of no particular flavour. They 
are mildly detergent, and aperient, but more powerful 
than the cichoreum ſylveſtre. Boerhaave highly com- 
mends it as a reſolvent. But the more immediate and 
{ſenſible operation of this plant is to looſen the belly, and 
promote urine, which it does without heating. 

As neither the plant nor its preparations keep well, the 
beſt method of uſing it is as a part of diet, and to eat the 
roots as freſh as they can be had. | ; 

Boerhaave takes notice of twelve ſpecies. See Raii Hiſt, 
Lewis's Mat. Med 

DENS LEONIS. A name of the auricula muris. 

DENS LEONIS. Foliis integris, &c. Hungarian 
bawkweed. RE a 

DENS SERPENT, 1. e. Gloſſopetra. | 

DENSI TAS. Denſity. It is that property in any 
body which is oppoſite to rarity, whereby it contains ſuch 
a quantity of matter under ſuch a bulk. But in medical 
writings, denſeneſs ſometimes means frequency, and is 
applied to the pulſe, and to reſpiration, 

{ DENTAGRKA, from sds, a tooth, and &ypa, a ſei- 
Zzure. It is uſed both to ſignify the gout in the teeth, and 
an inſtrument for drawing them. 

DENTALE. See DEN TALIUM. 


— 


- DENTALE VIRIDE STRIATUM. i. e. Entalium. 
DEN'TALIS LAPIS. It is the tartareous matter which 


is formed about the teeth in the likeneſs of a ſtone. 


DEN TALIUM, i. e. Entalium. | 
 DENTALIUM, alſo called dentale, autalis, tubulus 
dentalis, and tooth-ſhell. It is the ſhell of a ſmall ſea- 
fiſh ; it it oblong, flender, and of a whitiſh, greeniſh, or 
reddiſh colour, about two inches long, ſtriated, and 
marked with two or three bands about it. As a medi- 
cine, the oiſter ſhell may be ſubſtituted for it. 
DEN T ARIA, called alſo coralloides, ſeptifolia, ſet- 
-foil-toothwort, and coralwort. This plant hath a long 
pod, full of round ſeeds ; when this pod is ripe, its valves 
are twilted into a ſpiral form, and diſcharge the ſeeds with 
violence. The root is ſquamous, fleſhy, and denticu- 
lated. It flowers in April. The root is drying and aſtrin- 
ent. - 


DENT ARIA, A name of the orobanche, and of the 
lumbago. 1 | 
 DENTARPAGO. The inſtrument called Dentagra. 
DENTATA. So the ſecond vertebra of the neck is 
called. It is remarkable for its proceſs, which is called 
proceſſus dentatus, which plays in the hollow of the an- 
terior arch of the vertebra above it, (called Atlas). From 
the ſides of the proceſſus dentatus, the ligaments go off to 
attach it to the atlas, and from its point a ſtrong one is 
ſent out to the os occipitis. | 
DENTATA. Dentated. In botany, a dentated leaf 


1s one that is notched at the edges with a number of blunt 
points reſembling teeth. | | 


DENTELLARIA, i. e. Plumbago. 
DEN TES COLUMELLARES. In Varro and Pliny, 
they are the ſame as Varro elſewhere calls dentes canini. 
DENTES GENUINI, Cicero calls the molares thus; 
but they are the teeth called ſapientiz.  , © 
DENTES LACTEI, i. e. dentes inciſores. 
DENTES OCCULARES. Eye- teeth. See DeNs. 
They are thus named, becauſe that extracting them is 
ſuppoſed to injure the eyes. | 
DENTES RISORIL i. e. Dentes inciforii. 
DENTICULATA. A name of the moſchatellina fo- 
lis fumariz bulboſæ. | 
DENTICULATUS. In botany, the fame as dentates. 
DENTICULI ELEPHANTIS. See ENTALLUM. 
DENTIDUCUM, i. e. Dentagra. | 
DEN TIFRICIUM. Dentifricess Medicines for 
cleaning the teeth. The moſt effectual dentifrices are 
the mineral acids, the beſt of which is the ſpt. ſal. marin- 
next is the ſpt. vitriol. But the ſpt. nitri ſhould never be 
uſed, for it deſtroys the enamel of the teeth. 
. DENTILLARIA. Lead- wort. 


DENTISCALPIUM,. or Dentiſcalpra. An inſtru- 
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lier; weakly children, particularly thoſe that are diſpoſed 
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ment for ſcraping off the cruſt which is formed on foul 
teeth. In Oribaſius, it is an inſtrument for ſeparating 
the gums from the teeth. | 

DENTITIO. Dentition, or breeding of teeth. Chil- 
dren often ſuffer much uneaſineſs from the cutting of their 
teeth. Yet teething is not properly a diſeaſe. Whatever 
dangerous ſymptoms may occaſionally attend this proceſs 
of nature, they are owing to ſome accidental diſorder at- 
tendant on the child. Plenitude 1s generally the morbid 
habit, which is produCtive of fatal conſequences during 
dentition. In this caſe bleeding, and a frequent repeti- 
tion of ſolutives, mult be uſed. If a morbid actimony in 
the blood is attendant, the pain will be increaſed which 
attends this ſtate; in which caſe alteratives adapted to 
the cate muſt be preſcribed. 

Tf there is much fever, and a tooth 1s ready to cut, an 


inciſion may be made in the gum, to remove its tenſion ; 


but if the tooth is not ready, as it were of itſelf, to 
make its way, this operation is needleſs, and may be 
hurtful. | | 

A troubleſome cough is oft an attendant on teething 
children; in which caſe, a plaiſter of Burgundy pitch, 
applied to the nape of the neck, is of conſiderable ſervice. | 
A freſh one may be applied when the firſt begins not to 
adhere. 

When children are vigorous they cut their teeth ear- 


to the rickets, are later before their teeth appear. 

A {lavering, or a diarrhoea, are favourahle ſymptoms 
during the time of cutting the teeth. Children attended 
with theſe ſymptoms are rarely diſturbed with any of the 
violent ditorders, ſuch as convulſions, &c. See Hurlock's 
treatiſe on I'\-nation, 8 | 

ZENTO., One whole teeth are prominent to a great 
degree, or who is full-mouthed. | 
_ DENTODUCUM. The inftrument called dentagra. 

DENUDATIO. Denudation. It is ſpoken of bones 
that are laid bare by the fleſh being torn from them. 

DEOBSTRUEivS. Deobſtruent. They are ſuch 
medicines as open obſtructions. They are the ſame as 
aperients. 

DEOPPILANTIA. Deoppilatives, i. e. Deobſtruents. 

DEPART. In chemiſtry, it is a method of refining, 
or ſeparating gold from ſilver, by means of aqua fortis. It 
is alſo called quartation. 

DEPASCENS [ULcus]. Depaſcent ulcer. i. e. 
Phagedzna, and herpes miliares. 

DEPERDITIO, i. e. Abortus. 

DEPETIGO. A kind of itch, in which the ſkin is 
rough. | 

|" EPHLEGMATIO: Vinous ſpirits are ſaid to be 
dephlegmated, or rectiſied, when well freed from their 
watery parts. | | 

DEPILATORIUM. Depilatory. Medicines which 
take off the hair, ſuch as quick-hme, orpiment, &c. 
There are three kinds of depilatory medicines, 1. The 
pſilothra, or depilatoria, by way of eminence; 2. Thoſe 
which thin the hair; and 3. 1 hoſe which are corroſive, 
and extirpate the hair. | 

DEPLLIS, i. 6. Athrix: - -- 

DEPLUMA TIO. An affection of the eye-lids, with 
a callous tumour, which cauſes the hair to fall off. ZEtius 
ſays it is a diſorder of the eye, conſiſting of a madaroſis 
and ſclerophthalmia. 

DEPREHENSIO, i. e. Catalepſis. | 

DEPRESSIO. A depreflion. In ſurgery this word 
generally ſignifies particularly a finking inwards of ſome 
part of the ſkull, which happens from an external vio- 
lence by which the bone is fractured. This injury is ex- 
preſſed by ſome by the words impreſſio, introceſſio. 

In this caſe the fame ſymptoms may attend as are ob- 
ſerved in a concuſſion of the brain, and in general the 
ſame methods of relief are to be made uſe of; beſides 
which, ſeveral perforations may be made by which to ele- 
vate the depreſſion. | 
Dr. Hunter ſeems to think that it is almoſt impoſſible 
to raiſe a depreſſion of this kind, becauſe the fracture is 
more extenſive in the inſide than the outer one, and the 
ſpiculz can never be brought exactly to fit each other, 
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However, as according to Hildanus and Van-der-Weil; 


ſome ſkulls have been ſo ſoft as to be depreſſed without 
being fractured, ſucceſs may be expected at leaſt in ſome 
caſes ; and where the bones are ſoft and yielding, they 
may be raifed by means of a ſtring faſtened to an adheſive 


plaiſter, which may be applied to the depreſſion after 


ſhaving the part, 

DEPRESSOR. In anatomy, a name applied to ſeve- 
ral muſcles, becauſe they depreſs the parts they are faſ- 
tened to. 

DEPRESSORES ALZ NASI. The depreffors of the 
wings of the noſe. They ariſe from the upper jaw bone 
outwardly, where the gums cover the ſockets of the dentes 
inciſores and canini, and are inſerted into the root of the 
wing of the noſe, advancing up the fide of the wing a lit- 
tle way: they pull the alæ downwards, 

DEPRESSOP. ANGULI ORIS. A name given by 
Albinus to the depreſſor labiorum communis. Ir riſes 
trom the outer part of the lower edge of the lower jaw, at 
the fide of the chin, and is continued outwardly, to the 
greater Zygomaticus, to the naſalis of the upper lip, and 
thence into the outer part of the orbicularis, where it ſur- 
rounds the upper lip, at the corner of the month. It ex- 
tends and joins the elevator of the corner of the mouth. 

DEPRESSOR COST ARUM. They are fo ſimilar to 
the levatores longiores as to need no farther deſcriptions 


only (as their name imports) their office is the reverſe of 


the other. 

DEPRESSOR EPIGLOTIDIS. It riſes from the li- 
gament on the thyroid cartilage on its fore part on each 
fide, and is inſerted in the epiglottis, near its baſis, on 


each ſide. 


DEPRESSOR LABIORUMCOMMUNI8S, i. e. De- 
reffor anguli oris. . | 
DEPRESSORES” LABH INFERIORIS, alſo called 
quadratus. They ariſe feſhy on cach fide of the chin, 
march obliquely, and croſſing each other, they terminate 
together in the whole edge of the lip, where it grows red. 

DEPRESSOR LABIT SUPERIORIS, called alſo tri- 
angularis. It riſes from the ſockets of the inciſores, runs 
to the ſuperior part of the upper lip, and ſome fibres run 
on to the note. 

DEPRESSORES MAXILLA INFERIOR, See Di- 
GASTRICUS and PLATYSMA Myolpes. 

DEPRESSOR OCULI, called alſo humilis, rectus 
inferior, and rectus deprimens. It riſes tendinous from 
the back part of the ſocket, cohering in ſome mealure 
with the covering of the optic nerves, and is inſerted into 
the fore part of the ſcletotica, after running under the 
eye. 

DEPRESSOR SUPERCILI!, 1. e. Corrugator Coi- 
teril. | 

DEPRESSORIUM. An inſtrument which is uſed for 
depreſſing the dura mater after the operation of the tre- 


an. 

DEPRIMENS, i. e. Depreſſor. It is alſo a name of 
the depreſſor oculi. | 5 

DEPURATIO. Depuration. It is the freeing of any 
fluid from all heterogeneous matter or feculence. This 
operation is of three kinds: iſt, Decantation, which can 
only take place where a difference is in the ſpecific gravi- 
ties of what conſtitutes the mixture; whence that which 
is the heavieſt falls to the bottom, and the lighter part is 
ſeparated from it by decantation or pouring off: when flu- 
ids are to be ſeparated from oils, a tritorium, or ſepara- 
tory gloſs, 1s uſed. 2dly, Deſpumation ; this is per- 
formed by adding the white of eggs, or other ſuch viſcid 
matter, to the fluid to be clarified, and, after a perfect 
commixture, making them coagulate by means of heat, 
and thus carry to the ſurface all the heterogeneous matter 
the impurities are then, with the concreted viſcid matter, 
ſeparated with a ſpoon. This is alſo called clarification. 
3dly, Filtration, percolation, or colature ; it is performed 
by paſſing without preſſure, the fluid to be purified thro! 
{trainers of linen, flannel, or paper, which retaining the 
feculence, permits only the clearer fluid to paſs through, 

When flannel is uſed, it is commonly formed into a 
cone called Hippocrates's fleeve, and its baſe is hung on 
three props, with the cone downwards; it is chen filled 
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with the liquor, which gradually drops from the apex: it | 


is generally uſed when the matter muſt be paſſed through 
whilſt hot. 

When paper is uſed for filtering through, it muſt be 
ſupported by fitting it to. a funnel, or by laying it on a 
linen ſtrainer, in a ſieve or other ſuch like convenience. 
When paper is fitted to funnel, ſtraws ſhould be placed 
here and there betwixt them. 

Diſtillation and ſublimation are practiſed in the caſe of 
ſpirits and ſalts with a view to depuration, and the opera- 
tion is called in theſe caſes rectification. 

DEPURATORIA FEBRIs. - Depuratory fever. 

A name given by Sydenham to a fever which prevailed 
in the years 1661 and 1664. He called it depuratory, 
becauſe he obſerved that nature regulated all the ſymp- 
toms in ſuch a manner as to fit the tebrile matter for ex- 
pulſion in a certain time, either by a copious ſweat or a free 
perſpiration. See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's 
Works. 

DERAS. A ſheep ſkin. The title of a-book in che- 
miſtty, treating of the art of tranſmutating baſe metals 
into gold. It is wrote on ſheep ſkins. 

DERBIA, i. e. Impetigo. ' 

DERIVATIO. Derivation. In medicine it is when 
a humour which cannot conveniently be evacuated at the 
part affected, is attracted from thence, and diſcharged 
eliewhere ; thus, a bliſter is applied to the neck to draw 
away the humour from the eyes, 

I he doctrine of derivation and revulſion fo much talked 
of by the antients is, in their ſenſe of theſe terms, wholly 
exploded. By revulſion they meant the driving back of 
the fluids from one part to another. The only rational 
meaning of the word revulſion, as here applied, can have, 
18, the preventing too great an aſlux of humours to any 
part, either by contracting the area of the veſſels, or di- 
miniſhing the quantity of what flows from chem; the firit 
of theſe intentions is anſwered by the application of repel- 
Jents to the part, the laſt by bleeding and other evacua- 
tions: thus, any medicines promoting the ſecretions, 
may be ſaid to make a revulſion, and in this ſenſe deriva- 
tion can only be underſtood, | 

DERMATODES, Leather-like. An epithet of the 
dura mater. | | | 

DERTRON. Feoeſius ſays it is the abdomen or omen- 
tum; Linden and Coronarius fay it is the ſmall inteſtines, 

DESCENSIO. It is ſpoken of the gentle and moderate 
motion of the body, or of the humours downwards. The 
chemiſts call it diſtillatio per deſcenſum when the fire is 
applied to the top and all around the veſſel, whoſe orifice 
is at the bottom, and the vapours conſequently driven 
there. 
in making the ol. tart. per deliq. is alſo a ſort of diſtillatio 

er deſcenſum. 

DESCENSUS, i. e. Deſcenſio. 

DESCENSORIUM. The furnace in which the diſtil- 
latio per deſcenſum is performed. | 

D#SESSIO, Celſus uſes this word for fitting on a 
cloſe- ſtool. 

DESICCATIO. Drying. The chemiſts alſo refer it 
though improperly) to calcination. | 

DESICCATIVUM. ' Deſiccative, from deſicco, to dry. 
In pharmacy it is applied to fuch topical medicines as dry 
up the humours flowing through a wound. See Epu- 
LOTICA, 

DESIPIENTIA. The ſymptomatic phrenites. 

DESME, from No, to bind. This word occurs in 
Moſchion, and ſigniſies the lame as manipulus, faſcicu— 


lus. 

DESMIDION. It is a diminutive of dz/me, fo figni- 
fies a ſmall handful. | 

DESMOS. In Hippoc. de Fract. this word ſignifies 
an affection of the joint after a luxation in the manner of 
a tye or ligature, whereby they are rendered incapable ot 
bending or ſtretching out. It proceeds from inflamma- 
tion. | 
DESPUMA TIO, from deſpumo, to ſcum. Deſpu 
mation. See DEPURATIO. 

DESQUAMA TIO, from de, privative, and ſquama, 
the ſcale of a fiſh. To take off ſcales. By a metaphor it 
is applied to a foul bone, the laminæ of which riſe like 


Liquifying ſalts by expoſing them to the air, as 


ſcales : it is the ſame as exfoliation. Sometimes it ſigni- 
fies the ſame as abraſio. 
DESQUAMATORIUM. An epithet of a trepan, 
called alſo exfoliativum, for a brading part of the cranium. 
DESTILLATIO, i. e. Diſtillatio. 
DESUDATIO. See Eeniprosts. . 


DESUDATIO. Deſudation. A profuſe ſweat ſuc-_ 


ceeded by an eruption of puſtules, called ſudamina, hi- 
droa, or heat pimbles. 

DESURRECTIO, i. e. Deſeſſio. 

DETENTIO, i. e. Catalepſis. 

DETERGENS. Deterging. The ſame as abſter- 
gens. See ABSTERGENTIA., Detergents differ only in 
degree of efficacy from vulneraries. They have more ſub- 
til parts, and ſo are more fit to mix with, to attenuate, 
and wear away the contents of abſceſſes and ulcerations, 
and ſuch viſcid humours as adhere to and obſtruct the 
veſſels. | | 

DETERIORATIO. Deterioration. "lhe impairing or 
rendering a thing worſe ; it is the oppoſite of melioration. 

DETERSORIUM. The apartment at baths where 
the ſweat was ſcraped off. 


DETERSORIUS. The ſame as abſterſive. See An- 
STERGENTIA, | 
DETGNAT IO. Detonation, from detono, to make 


a great noiſe. In chemiſtry it is that noiſe and exploſon 
which any ſubſtance makes upon the application of fire to 
it. It is alſo called fulmination ; but detonation is a leſs 
degree of thundering noiſe ; it is a crackling noiſe, and 
lets exploſive than the fulminating noiſe. See CALCI- 
NATIO. As nitre is the cauſe of moſt exploſions, the 
word detonation hath been appropriated chiefiy to the hi- 
flammation of the acid of this falt with bodies containing 
phlogiſton; and it is frequently given to thoſe inflamma- 
tions of nitrous acid, which are not accompanied with ex- 
ploſion. See Dict. of Chem. 

DETRACTIO. See CATH AREs1s. 

. QUADRATUS, i. e. Platiſma my- 
oides. | 

DETRACTOR AVRIS, i. e. Abductor auris. 

DETRITIO. See RHacosis, In a general ſenſe it 
is taken for trituration, | 

DETR.USOR URIN.F. Douglas divides the muſcu- 
lar covering of the bladder into two diſtin muſcles; the 
longitudinal fibres he cails the detruſor urinz, which he 
deſcribes as arifing from the proſtate gland going round 
the ſundus, and being loſt in the gland again; the oblique 
fibres he calls conſtrictor, and deſcribes it as running 
obliquely under the other, But Dr. Hunter fays, it 1s 
plain that there are no regular muſcles, and this diſtinc- 
tion is merely artificial. | 

DEUNX. An eleven ounce meaſure or weight. See 
CYATHUS. 

DEURENS FEBRIS, i. e. Cauſos. 

DEUSTIO. See Exc Auna. 

DEUTERIA. A poor kind of wine, which the La- 
tins call lora. 

DEU TERINAS, 1. e. Deuteria. 

DEUTERION. The ſecundines, 

DEVALGATUS, i.e. Blæſus. 

DEXAMENE. Any receptacle, but particularly the 
labrum or ſolium, that is, a deep baſon in which bathers 
might ſwim. It was alſo called coly mbethra and embaſis. 

DEXTANS. A ten ounce meaſure or weight. See 
CYATHUS, | 

DIA, d. The beginning of ſeveral terms in medi— 
cine ; and when the name of any thing begins with theſe 
three letters they ſignify compolition, and th word with 
which they are compounded is the chief thing in the com- 
poſition, | 5 | 

DIABACANDU, from bacanon, a principal ingredient 
in it. An hepatic remedy mentioned by Trallian. 

DIABEBOS. The ankle bones. Hippocrates uſes 
this word. | 

DIABESASA, from da and &yoacz, wild rue, The 
name of a preparation in which 1s rue. | 

DIABtE F'ES, from %6aivu, to paſs off. That diſor- 
der in which what is drank ſuddenly paſſes off, and is eva- 
cuated almoſt crude. Or it is an exceſſive diſcharge of 
crude urine, exceeding the quantity drank, Bocrhaave, 
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in his Inſtitutes, ſays, it is a frequent copious diſcharge of 
lacteous urine, in conjunction with an extraordinary thin- 
neſs of the humours. . 

Lommius ſays that the ſeat of this diſorder is in the kid- 
nies; but this does not appear to be the caſe, and ſome 
difficulty attends the aſcertaining it. i 

Vouth is ſcarcely attended with this diſorder: its moſt 
frequent ſubjeEts are thoſe in the decline of life, who have 
been ſubject to a liberal uſe of wine in their youth, and who 
are alſo employed in the more violent kinds of buſineſs. 

The cauſes are generally ſaid to be, a relaxation of the 
renal duct; too great a tenuity of the fluids ; or obſtruct- 
ed perſpiration : but perhaps, on maturer conſidertion, 
a defect of vital heat, and the concurrence of ſuch acci- 
dents as determine the ſerum to the kidneys, are the real 
cauſes. The diſcharge is not a truly urinous one, no 
more than that through the ſkin in a hectic fever 1s of a 
truly perſpirable kind. i f 

Beſides the frequent and too copious diſcharge of urine, 
it is generally inſipid, though ſometimes a ſweetneſs both 
to the ſmell and taſte is obſerved in it, thirſt, an hectic 
heat, a weak but quick pulſe, a gradual waſting of the 
fleſh, and, after ſome time, an anafarcous tumidneſs 
comes on. Dr. Liſter obſerves that it is flow in its ap- 
proach, that in the beginning the mouth 15 dry, the faliva 
white and frothy, and an unuſual heat is perceived in the 
bowels. If by accident the urine is ſuddenly checked 
there follows a ſwelling of the loins, ſcrotum, legs and 
feet; and what urine is difcharged paſſes off with pain, 
and thus death is ſoon uſhered in. | 

The ſweetneſs of the urine (which ſymptom is not con- 
ſtant, but generally when it docs attend it only appears 
towards the end of ihe Ciſcaſe, or when death ſeems near 
at hand) is owing to the chyle paſſing unaltered into it, 
which, as Dr. Morton obſerves, gives a ſweetneſs to the 
matter expeCorated in the laſt ſtage of a phthyſis. 

When recent, ana the conſtitution of the patient not 
much injured, a cure is lometimes affected but if of 
Jong ſtanding, and there is a debilitated or other wiſe 
diſordered habit, no hope of relief can be encouraged. 

The general indications of cure are, 1. To increaſe the | 
craſſamentum of the blood; and 2. To divert or reſtrain 
the preternatural diſcharge. ; 

The diet ſhould be the ſame as in an hectic fever, viz. 
animal ſubſtances, ſuch as broth made of beef, ſhell-fifh, 
milk often and in ſmall quantities, and jellies ; barley wa- 
ter in which the root of comfrey is boiled, and lime-wa- 
ter, may be the common drink. 88 | 

Moderate exerciſe on horſeback, and dry friction of the. 
whole body, aſſiſt in promoting perſpiration ; and which, 
when excited, peculiarly tends to divert the diſcharge thro? 
the kidneys. | 5 

When unquenched lime is mixed with the ſerum of 
blood, · it generates thoſe ſalts that are neceſtary to the true 
urinary diſcharge ; and if lime-water 1s drank as freely as 
the thirſt requires it, its efficacy exceeds that of Briſtol wa- 
ter in the cure of a diabetes, notwithſtanding the latter is 
eſteemed as a ſpeciſic: but, in order to this advantage 
from lime-water, it mult. be drank while the heat conti- 
nues, which it poſſeſſes from the lime being quenched in 
the water. ; MT 

At proper intervals, during the uſe of lime- water as a- 
bove directed, the elix. vitr. cort. Peruv. limat. mart. 
and whatever can improve the eraſis of the blood, may alſo 
be adminiſtered, | 

A flannel ſhirt may be worn to ſolicit a diſcharge thro' 
the ſkin. The tincture of cantharides 1s ſaid by Dr, 
Morton, to be a ſpecific in this complaint. Others pre- 
fer the ſerum alumino, made as ſtrong as the ſtomach will 
bear it, and direct half a pint to be taken night and morn- 
ing. With others, the vitr. ccerul. gr. is. given twice a 
day, diſſolved in any agreeable liquor, is moſt depended 
on. When the means firſt propoſed are unſucceſsful, re- 
courſe may be had to theſe, or ſuch other means as expe- 
rience may ſuggeſt. Rhubarb is found to be of ſingular 
advantage, and from the ſucceſs which follows on the uſe 
of antiſpaſmodics, joined with other means, a ſpaſm in 
the ducts, through which ſome other excretions are con- 


veyed, rather than an irritation in the kidnies, may be a | 
principle cauſe of this malady. | 


See Aretæus, Lommius, Boerhaave, Sydenham, Liſter, 
Shebbeare's Theory and Practic of Phyſic, Lond. Med, 
Obſ. and Inq. vol. iii. p. 274, &c. Buchan's Domeſtic 
Medicine, Brooks and London Practice of Phyſic. 

DIABOLUS METALLORUM. A name of tin, 
becauſe when incorporated with other metals, they are 
not reduced but with the greateſt difficulty. 

DIABOLI INTESTINA, i. e. DoppER. 

DIABOTTANUM, from clan, an herb. The name 
of a plaiſter prepared of herbs. 

DIABROSIN. See ANasToMosIs. 

DiABROSIS, i. e. Anabroſis. Allo a corroſion, ei- 
ther by any medicine or humour. 

DIACADMIAS, The name of a plaiſter, whoſe baſis 
1s cadmia. 

DIACALAMINTHES. 
whoſe baſis is calamint. 

DIACARCINON, from xapzivg, a crah, or cray fiſh, 
The name of an antidote prepared of theſe kinds of fiſh. 

DIACARYON, from xapuoy, a wall nut. Rob of 
wallnuts. „ 

DICASSIA, i. e. Electarium e caſſid. 

DIACASTORIU, from xa5opy, caſtor. A name of 
an antidote whoſe baſis is caſtor. | 

DIACATHOLICON, Sometimes it is called catho- 
licon, from Na, of, and xaboaut;, univerſal. The uni- 
verfal purge. Originally it was prefcribed by Nicolaus, 
and was an electuary, which he propoſed as a purge 
ſuited to carry off all kinds of humours. 

DIACEL T ATE:SON. A name given by Van Hel- 
mont to a purging preparation of antimony. It is alſo a 
term in Paracelſus; he ſeems to mean a vomit excited by 
Mercury. According to ſome, this word ſignifies quick - 
ſilver diffolved in alcaheſt. | 

DIACENOS, from evo, empty, void. An epithet of 
porous bodies, ſuch as ſponge, pumice ttone, &c. 

DIACENTAUREON. So Ccao&lius Aurclianus calls 
a preparation which is the ſame as the pulv. arthrit. ducis 
Portlandii. | | | 

DIACENTETON. The name of a collyrium in Cel- 
ſus. It is ſo called from £5253 a horn, becauſe burnt 
hartſhorn is a principal ingredient. 

DIACHALASTS, from &axzaxzu, to be relaxed. This 
word was formerly uſed to fignify the opening of the ſu- 
tures of the cranium. 

DIACHALCITIS, The name of a plaiſter whoſe ba- 
fis is the chaleſtis. | 

DIACHEIRISMOS, 
manual operation. 

DIACHELIDONIUM, from »:24%. 
A preparation of ſwallows. 

DtACHETON, i. e. Rhodium. 

DIACHOREMA. All forts of excretions from the 
body, but more properly and frequentiy thoſe by ſtool. 

DIACHORESIS. See DiIAcnoREmA. 

DIACHRISTA, from xi, to anoint. In P. Egi- 
neta, it ſignifies medicines that are applied to the fauces, 
palate, uvula, and tongue to abſterge phlegm. 

DIACHR TSU, from xpuooc;, gold. The name of a 
plaiſter mentioned by Galen, which was uſed when limbs 
were fractured. . 

DIACHYLON, from xua%;, a juice. An emollient 
digeſtive plaiſter made of certain juices. This name is 
given to very different compoſitions ſor plaiſters, and is 
now the empl. commune of the London Diſpenſatory. 


DIACHYLON COMPOSL 1 Us, i. e. Empl. muci- 
la 


The name of an antidote 


rom eie, a hand. It is any 


A ſwallow, 


 IACHYSIS, from xe, to fuſe or melt. Fuſion, 
DIACHYTICA. In Dioſcorides, are medicines that 
diſcuſs, or diſſolve. : 

DIACHY TOS. An epithet of wine prepared of prapes 
that have been dried ſeven days, and were preſſed on the 
eighth. 

DIACINEMA, from 912xiyiu, to move. A [light diſ- 
location. | 

DIACTSSU. An acopon in Mar, Empericus is thus 
named from xi, ivy. | | 

DIACLYSMA, from x22, to waſh out, or rinſe. It 
generally ſignifies a gargariſm. 

| DIA- 


D + A 


DIACOCCY MELON, from xcxxunncy, à plum. 
ſame as diaprunum. | | | 

DIACOCHLACON, from #6,aax:;, flints. An epi- 
thet of milk in which red hot flints have been extinguiſhed. 

Such mitk is ſudorific. 
'  DIACODIUM, from x4%a, a poppy head, i. e. Syr. 
e meconio. | 

DIACOLOCYNTHiDOS PILULA. Alex. Tral- 
lian's compoſition which bears this name is called pil: de 
nitro in the Auguſtan Difpenſatory : they conſiſt of aloes, 
colocynth, nitre, &c 2 5 

DIACOLOCYNTHIS, from colocynth, which is the 
chiet ingreiient in the preparation. 

DIACUMERON. The name of an antidote in My- 
repſus. | | . 

Placopk from i, to cut. A deep cut or wound, 
or the cutting off ot any part. . 

DIACCPRAGIA, from xo7p>, dung, and ait, a 
goat, A preparation with goat's dung againſt diforders of 
the parotids and ſpicen. 55 

DIACORALLIUM ALEXANDRI. A preparation 
of or in which is corallia, i. e. male pimpernel. But the 
diacorallium of the London Diſpenſatory hath its name 
from the coral that is in it. ; 

DIACRi Is, from dane, to judge or diſtinguiſh. 
The judging of diſcaſes and 1tymptoms. It is alſo a name 
for deiph\num in Oribaſius. 

D:ACKOCIUM. A name in Platerus ſor the elect. de 
ovo. 

DiACROCU, from xpou®, ſaffron. The name of a 
dry collytium in P. Ægincta, in « hich 1s ſaffron. 

DIACURCUM +, trom curcuma. A word which 
Fuchſius thinks Meſue uſed for ſaffron. A name of ſe- 
veral autidotes in Myrepſus, of which ſaffron is an ingre- 
dient. | 

D{iACYDONIUM. Marmalade of quinces. 

DIADAPHNIDON, from dag, the bay tree or bay 
berry. The name of a drawing plaiſter prepared of bay 
berries. 

DIADELPHIA. The ſeventeenth of Linnæus's claſſes 
of plants, in it is one ſtyle, and the filaments unite ſo as 
to form two bodies. 

_ DIADEXIs, i e. Metaſtaſis. 

DIADOCHE, i. e. Diadexis. 

DIADOSIS, from 9%29%%w, to diſtribute or diſſipate, 
In medicinal authors it ſignifies to remit, though ſome- 
times it means the diſtribution of the aliment over all the 
body. | 

DLERESIS, from Jaye, to divide or ſeparate. It is 
any ſolution of continuity. 

DLARETICA, from diaet, to divide. Corroſive me- 
dicines. 

DEFA. Diet. Though this word is often con- 
fined to what we eat and drink, yet Galen and moſt other 
medical writers include in it the whole of what are called 
the non-naturals. On this ſubject ſee Galen, whoſe 
work is the baſis of what hath been writ ſince his day; ſee 
Hoffman, Arbuthnot, and others, on the non naturals. 

DIAGLAUCIUM, The name of a collyrium re— 
commended by Scrib. Largus. It is thus named from 
Glaucium, which according to Dioſcorides is the juice of 
a certain herb. 

DIAGNOSIS, from Saywoxw, to diſcern or diſtinguiſh, 
The diagnoſtics, or the ſigns of a diſeaſe. They are of 
two kinds, viz. the adjunct, and pathognomonic ; 
the firſt are common to ſeveral diſeaſes, and ſerve only to 
point out the difference between diſeaſes of the ſame ſpe- 
cies ; the latter are thoſe which always attend the diſeaſe, 
and diſtinguiſh it from all others. 

DIAGRYDIUM. A preparation of ſcammony. See 
SCAMMONIUM. 

DIAHERMODACTYLU. A purging medicine, 
whoſe baſis is the hermodactyls. 

DIAHEXAPALA, or Diahexapte, i. e. Laurus. 

DIAION. The name of a paſtil in Myrepſus. Vio- 
lets are its chief ingredient. h 

DIAIREOS. An antidote in Myrepſus in which is or- 


. ris root. 


DIALACCA. An antidote in Myrepſus in which is 
the lacca. 2 


The | 


DIA 


DIALAGOOU, The name of a medicine in which is 
the dung of a hare. . | 
D:ALEPSIS, from J:a>au2avu, to interpoſe. To in- 
termit, Ihe ſame as apolepſis. Hippocrates means by 
it the ſpace left in a bandage for a fracture in which the 
dreſſings are applied to wounds. 
DIALIBANON. A name of ſeveral medicines in 
which frankincenſe is an ingredient. 

DiALOES. A compoſition in which is aloes. 
DIALTHAZA. The name of an ointment in My- 
repſus, from which the ointment of althza now in uſe 
ſ.ems to have been taken. 

DIALYSIS, from dane, to diſſolve or render languid. 
A diſſolution of the ſtrength, or a weakneſs of the limbs. 
 DIAMARENAT UM, from amarene. Red ſub- acid 
cherries. Schroder has two compounds in which cherries 
are the baſis. | 

DIAMARGARITON. An antidote in which pearls 
are the chief ingredient. | 
DIAMASCIEN, i. e. Flos æris. | 
DIAMASSEMA, from $S:2uacoa ua, to chew. 
maſticatory, : 
DIAMBRAE PIL, i. e. Pil. aromat. 
DIAMBREA SPECIES, now called ſpecies aromaticæ. 
The preſcription is originally Meſue's, and had its name 
from the ambergreaſe which was in the compoſition. 
DIAMELON. The name of a compolition in which 
is quinces. | 

DIAMiSYOS COLLYRIUM. A collyrium in which 
m1'y ts an ingredient. | 
DIAMNES. An involuntary diſcharge of urine, and 
chat inſenſibly. This word is u'ed by Joh. Anglicus. 
DIAMORON. A preparation of mulberries and ho- 
ney. 

DIAMOSCHU. The name of an antidote in which is 
muſk, 
DIAMOTOSIS, from worcs, lint. The introduction 
of lint into a wound or ulcer, | 

DIANA. In chemiſtry is the ſilver of the philoſophers, 
It is alſo a name of filver. | 

DIANANCASMUS, from dvdynn, force or neceſſity. 
The forcible reſtitution of a luxated part into its pro; er 
place. Hippocrates calls an inſtrument thus which is in- 
tended for reſtoring a diſtorted ſpine. 

DIANDRIA. The ſecond claſs of Linnæus's claſſes of 
plants; in it there are one ſtyle and two filaments in each 
flower. | | 

DIANTHON, The name of an antidote in Galen, 
from which it is probable that the ſpecies of dianthus was 
taken, which is thus made: R Flor. roriſm. 7 i. roſar. R. 
& rad. glych. aa 3 vi. caryoph. arom. fſpic. nard. nuc. 
moſch. rad. galangal, cort. cinnam. rad. zedoar. lign. 
aloes, ſem. card. min, fem. anethi, ſem aniſi, & macis 
à à O iv m. 

DIAOPORON, from 67%pa, autumnal fruit. A com- 
polition in which are quinces, medlars, and ſervices. 

DIAPAS MA. See CATAPASMA. 

DIAPEDESIN. See AnasToMoOSsIS, | 

DIAPEDESIS. The tranſudation of blood through 
the coats of an artery. 

DIAPENCIA. Rulandus fays it is the alchimilla. 

DIAPENSIA, i. e. Sanicula. 8 

DIAPENTE. A compoſition fo called becauſe it con- 
fiſts of five ingredients. It is thus made: RK Rad. gen- 
tian. Ariſtol. Long. vel Rot. Raf. Eboris; bac. laur. & 
myrrh. 4a p. æq. m. f. pulyv. Meſſue is ſaid to be its 
author, but Vegetius deſcribes it before. 

DIAPEPEREON. An antidote mentioned in Galen. 

DIAPHANICON. The name of an electuary for 
purging off phlegm, &c. | 

19 fo memo The name of an antidote in My- 
repſus. ä 

DIAPHLYXIS, from %apit, to moiſten. In Galen's 
Exegeſis it is expounded by effuſions or ebullitions. 

DIAPHOENICON, from pong, a date. A medicine 
made of dates. 

DIAPHORA, from Japipu, to differ. Difference. 
In medicine it comprehends the characteriſtic marks and 
ſigns which diſtinguiſh one diſeaſe from another. 
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from the belly. 


that vomiting is occaſioned by their joint action. 


D 1A 


too, to carry. It is an elimination of the humours thro' 
the pores of the ſkin. 1 

DIAPHORETICA. Diaphoretics. Medicines which 
promote perſpiration. Diaphoretics, called alſo perſpira- 
tives, differ from ſudorifics in that the former only increaſe 
the inſenſible perſpiration, the latter excite a ſenſible diſ- 
charge through the ſkin, which is called ſweat. dee Su- 
DORIFICS. _ | | f 

One half of a ſudorific is generally a due doſe for a dia- 
phoretic. 5 

Hoffman obſerves, that diaphoretics are the beſt edulco- 

rants or ſweeteners of the blood and humours. 

DIAPHRAGMA. The diaphragm, from dappdœcm, 
to make a partition or intercloſure ; of d, through, and 
Ppzoom, to cloſe. It is allo called the midriff. Cœlius 
Aurelianus calls it the difcrimen thoracis & ventris, be- 
cauſe it ſeparates the thorax from the belly. Pliny calls it 
the præcordia, becauſe it ſtands, he ſays, like a wall to 
defend the heart. Hippocrates, with many of the an- 
tients, call it ue e; they alſo gave the name of diaphrag- 
ma to the ſtrait places of the fauces, between the mouth 
and the ceſophagus, terming it, by way of diſtinction, the 
diaphragm by the œſophagus. Galen and Rufus Ephe- 
ſius call the cartilaginous partition between the noltrils 
the diaphragm of the noſe. But the only part which is 
now called diaphragma is that which ſeparates the thorax 


The diaphragm is compoſed of two muſcles ; the ſmall 
one riſes by two tendons, called crurz, from the ſecond 
lumbar vertebra, and receives a ſlip from the firſt ver- 
tebra of the loins, and from the ligament which joins the 
laſt rib to the vertebra ; the two crurz then run upwards 
and grow fleſhy. The large muſcle riſes from the inſide 
of the margin of the thorax, all round, from the falſe ribs 
to the xiphoid cartilage; its fibres ſhoot forwards, and 
form that triangular appearance called the centrum tendi- 
noſum, or centrum nerveum. Winſlow calls it the mid- 
dle aponeuroſis, or aponeurotic plane of the diaphragm: 
Meſſrs. Le Caze and de Bordeu call it centre phrenique. 
There is a notch between the cruræ of the leſſer mulcle, 
where the aorta paſſes. In the larger muſcle are two 
holes, one in the tendinous part, for the vena cava, which 
is ſituated there, becauſe as the tendon 1s not capable of 
being contracted, the circulation will not be interrupted ; 


the other hole is for the œſophagus, and is ſituated in the 


fleſhy part, which ſeems to be for this reaſon ; that, as 


the diaphragm in its action prefleth on the ſtomach, it 


might cauſe an evacuation of its contents, unleſs at the 
ſame time it was to ſerve as a ſpincter to the ceſophagus, 
by reducing its cavity from an oval figure to a narrow ſlit; 


| Wherefore the diaphragm acts in this caſe as an antagoniſt 


to the abdominal muſcles ; which contradicts that pain 

rom 
conſidering the attachment of the diaphragm, it will be 
ſeen that its action will be to render itſelf flat, and there- 
by to enlarge the cavity of the thorax ; but if we regard it 
as aCting round the viſcera as round the pully, we may 
conceive how it both depreſſes the viſcera and raiſes the 
ribs, at the ſame time {till more enlarging the cavity of 
the thorax. The veins are large, and go directly to the 
vena cava. The arteries are ſometimes immediately from 
the aorta, and ſometimes from the coeliac; a few twigs 


| 
| 


are received allo from the lumbals and adipoſe. The nerves 


are from the plexus cervicalis on each fide, and from the 
ſecond pair of the vertebræ. 

In inſpiration the diaphragm deſcends towards the bel- 
ly, this is its proper motion, which as a muſcle, is con- 
traction. In expiration it is relaxed and drawn upwards, 
forming a concavo convex figure, the concave fide being 
towards the belly. It aſſiſts in the expulſion of the excre- 
crements and foetus. It is in perpetual motion, and 
ſeems to have other and more important uſes in our conſti- 
tution than as yet are clearly ſeen into. See Berdoe's 
Enquiry, p. 27 and 126, | | | 

 DIAPHRAGMA. A name of the ſeptum ſcroti. 

DIAPHRAGMATICZA ARTERLZA. The diaphrag- 
matic arteries. They are alſo called the phrenic arteries. 
As ſoon as the aorta gets through the diaphragm, it ſends 
off two arteries thereto ; though ſometimes the diaphrag- 
matic arteries are branches of the cœliac, and ſometimes 


25. 


ſame diſorder. 


the right diaphragmatic artery riſes from the lumbar ar- 
tery. The diaphragmatic arteries generally appear on the 
under ſide of the diaphragm; very rarely on the upper 
they give {mall branches to the glandulz renales, and to 
the fat which lies on the kidneys ; theſe latter are called 
adipoſe, Beſides theſe capital diaphragmatic arteries, 
there are other lefler ones from the intercoſtales, mamma- 
riæ internæ, mediaſtinæ, pericardiæ, and cceliacz. 

DIAPHRAGMATICÆ VEN E. The diaphragma- 
tic veins, They ſpring from the vena cava inferior joſt as 
it deſcends through the diaphragm: they appear generally 
on the lower fide of the diaphragm. The left branch runs 
much upon the pericardium. 


* 


DIAPHRAGMATICZ SUPER!ORES VEN. 


The upper diaphragmatic veins, The right comes ante- 


riorly from the root'o the bifurcation, near the mediaſti- 


na, and 1s ſpread about the pericardium : the leſt from the 
left ſubclavian. 


DIAPHTHORA, from beige, to corrupt. In Hippo: 
crates it ſignifies the corruption of the ſœtus. An abor- 
tion. : 

DIAPHYLACTICOS, from pox4oow, to keep. Pre- 
ſervative or prophylactic. | 

DIAPHYSIS. An interſtice, a partition, or what- 
ever,intervenes between things. Galen explains it to be a 
nervous and cartilaginous protuberance in the middle of 


| the joining of the os tibize with the os femotis, which en- 


ters that Jarge ſinus, and makes a ſeparation between the 
lower heads and proceſſes of the os femoris, which are in- 
ferted into the finus of the os tibiæ. This ſubſtance only 
appears in recent ſubjects. In other places the diaphyſis 
is ſpoken of as a cavity, chink, &c. for the reception of 
ſome other part. 

DIAPBSEL/EON. A compoſition in which is liquid 
pitch as a chief ingredient. 15 

DIAPLASIS, from Ta4ocw, to form. Conformation. 
t ſignifies the replacing a luxated or fractured bone as 
near as may be to its proper ſituation. 

DIAPLASMA. An unction or ſomentation applied 
all over the body: not | 

DIAPNE. An involuntary diſcharge of urines 

DIAPNOE, from diaet, to perſpire. Petfpiration. ' 

DIAPOREMA, from %aropiu, to be in doubt. An- 
xiety in diſtempers. The ſame as alyſmus. | 

DIAPRASIUM, from 749, horehound ; one of its 
ingredients, | 

DIAPRUNUM. The name of two compoſitions in 
which are prunes: both are purging eleQuaries. The 
elect. lenitiv. is uſed in their ſtead. 

DIAPSORICUM. The name of a collytium in Mar- 
cellus Empiricus. 0 | 

DIAPTERNES;, from Wipe, the heel. A medicine 
made of the heels of animals and cheeſe. 

DIAPTEROSIS, from ee, a ſeather. The clean- 
ing of the ears with a feather, 

DIAPYEMA, from avoy, pus: An abſceſs or ſuppu- 
ration. | 

DIAPYEMATA. Suppurating medicines, 

DIAPYETICA. Suppurating medicines, | 

DIARRHODOMELI. The name of a compoſition 


'of ſcammony, juice of roſes, &c. 


DIARIA FEBRIS. A diary fever. It is the ſame as 
ephemeris. | 


DIAROCHZE. The interſtices betwixt the circum- 
volutions of bandages | 


DIAROMATICUM. A medicine compoſed of aro- 


matics. 


DIARRHAGE. A fracture in particular of the tem- 
ple bones. | | 

DIARRHODON. A name of many compoſitions in 
which roſes are an ingredient. | 

DIARRHCEA, from aseto, to flow through. It is 
when the inteſtines are ſolicited to a too frequent diſ- 
charge of their contents. If attended with pain it is 
ſometimes called a colic. When the evacuations are 
fluid, but partly indigeſted, it is called cceliaco-paſſio. 
When the aliment is carried through the bowels and 
ejected in an indigeſted ſtate, or nearly ſo, the diſorder is 
called lienteria Theſe are only different degrees of the 
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_ of this morbid excretion. 
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Thoſe who have been rendered weak or irritable by a | ſmall doſes of puly. ipec. . aromatics and chalybeats ſhould 


hot ſeaſon or ſultry clime, or by being expoſed to a pu- 


trid vapour, are peculiarly liable to this diſeaſe. 

The immediate cauſe is irritation in the inteſtines ; but 
the cauſes of this preter-natural irritation are numerous ; 
the moſt frequent are, an undue uſe of purgatives, acidity, 
or putreſcency of the aliments ; acrid bile; pus ſecreted 
from abſceſſes, and carried to the inteſtines ; a laxity of 
the glands of the inteſtines ; obſtructed perſpiration ; pu- 
trid vapours; a tranſlation of the morbid matter of other 
diſeaſes td the inteſtines, paſſions of the mind, &c. 
| Whatever other ſymptoms occaſionally attend a diar- 
rhœa, beſides a too copious and too frequent difcharge of 
the inteſtines, they are not proper to it, but are acciden- 
tal. The lo!s of appetite, and of ſtrength, are conſe- 
quences of the exceſſive evacuations, or of ſome other at- 
tending diſorder, ſickneſs, pain, &c. which in many 
caſes attend, are rather conjuncts with, than conſtituents 
The diſcharges are various in 
different patients, and alſo in the ſame at different times. 
It there is a defluxion of watery humours, the Jooleneſs 
is molt urgent by night and after ſleep; if a diforder in 
the meſentery or ſtomach is the cauſe, the diſcharges are 
mucous, and made chiefly in the day. An offending bile, 


. . . . . . | 
when too freely emptied into the inteſtines, diſturbs in 


the night more than in the day. In violent caſes, ſkins 
appear in the ſtools like the coats of the inteſtines ; theſe 
are pieces of the cuticle, which lines the rectum, &. and 
in this diſorder is feparated and thickened, then caſt out 
of the body. 

While the patient's ſtrength is but little affected by a 
diarrhoea, it may be generally looked on as a ſalutary, ra- 
ther than morbid evacuation ; but ſometimes if neglected, 
or ill-treated, a dyſentery is the conſequence, and the 
cure is difficult. 
is alſo tedious. Fevers ſometimes terminate in diarrhceas, 
in which caſe if they abate a day or two their effect is ſa- 
tutary ; but if they continue, they ſometimes prove fatal. 
When a looſeneſs abates and returns, accompanied with 
a fever, it 15 generally troubleſome, and ſometimes much 
danger attends it. Copious, as wellas frequent diſcharges, 
fubject the patient to fainting. If a ſpontaneous vomiting 
comes on upon a Jong continued purging, it proves gene- 
rally a cure. Bilious diſcharges ceaſe on the acceſſion of 
deafneſs ; as on the contrary, a deafneſs often hath its ſo- 
lution upon the diſcharge of bile. Acid eruCtations, which 
do not begin with the diforder, but come on afterwards, 
are {avourable indications. The loſs of appetite and hick- 
uping are bad. A moiſt ſin, and a ſediment in the u- 
rine, are ſymptoms of the moſt favourable kind. 

The diet may be preparations of rice, and the white de- 
coction may be the common drink, or camomile-tea, 

When unaitended with pain, fever, or other violent 
ſymptoms ; the {tomach may be cleared with a few grains 
of ipecac. and, after it, a draught may be given of the 
tinct. rnab. . b | 

It any further aſſiſtance ſeems neceſſary, whatever kind 
of ſymptoms attend, a perſpiration, excited by ſuch ſmall 
doſes of ipecac. pulv. as will not ſolicit the ſtomach to a 
diſcharge, ſeems to be a ſpecific. To children it may be 
given in a clyſter, which muſt be repeated three or four 
time a day, each containing eight or ten grains of this 
powder. Adults may take two or three grains in a pow- 
der or draught, and repeat it two or three times a day 
as the caſe may require. | | 

A ſuppreſſion of the evacuations, by means of aſtrin- 
gents, or of opiates, before the pulle fails, is improper ; 
but the ipecac. may be uſed at all times with fatety and 
advantage; a warm bath, or any other external method of 
promoting perſpiration, contributes much to the aſſiſtance 
of the ipecacuhana. To this end opiates are the beſt in- 
ternal aids; but when their uſe is forbid, the baths, or 
lannels wrung out of warm water, may be wrapped 


round the legs and thighs, and the patient at the ſame 


time duly guarded from cold. | : 
When a diarrhcea 1s chronical, moderate exerciſe in a 
dry warm air is beneficial ; Sydenham commends riding 


on a horſe ; but a carriage is more proper, as it defends . 


more from the moiſture of the atmoſphere, and ſtreng- 
thens the bowels in a greater degree: in this caſe, beſides 


When paſſions are the cauſe, the cure | 


be adminiſtered, and a moderate uſe of diuretics, in ſome 


inſtances, are uſeful. | 


* 


If a teneſmus is troubleſome, R Enem. ex amyl. cum 
tinct. Theb. gut. xx. ad xxx. vel ſpt. vin. Gallic. 3 i. m. 
& repet. pro re nata. 5 

When obſtructed perſpiration is the cauſe, the ſtools are 
uſually ſerous: in this caſe. bleeding ſometimes is required 
before other means can be uſed with proper advantage. 

When an acrid bile produces a diarrhoea, a few grains 
of nitre will be a neceſſary addition in each doſe that is 
given, to reſtrain the difcharges. 

When a diarrhoea attacks child bed women, it is a 
threatening ſymptom, and if it continues above two or 
three days is very dangerous. In this ſituation a clyſter 
with ſtarch and Thebaic tincture, ſhould be injected, 
and immediately after it the Columbo root may be given 
by way of infulion in boiling water, a tea-cup full may be 
given after each evacuation. It is ſafe and efficacious, 
like the ipecac. whether a fever attends or not, and like it 
may be adminiſtered in thoſe early ſtages in which aſtrin- 
gents are often forbid. | 

When grief or other paſſions give riſe to this diſorder, 
the cure is difficult, the affections of the mind are a check 
to perſpiration, and powerfully counteract every means of 
exciting it. 
vomits and purges omitted, except very mild ones, and 


antiſpaſmodics, with moderate doſes of laudanum, muſt 


be perſiſted in for the cure. Small doſes of the tinct. 
Theb. in draughts of valerian tea will be proper. ü 
The diarrhœa which attends infants during dentition, 
is much relieved by the following. Þþ Pulv. rad. columb. 
E 1. ad. 3 i. magneſ. alb. O ii. ad, 
m. detur cochl. parv. 2da, vel 4ta, vel Gta. quaq. 
hora. | 
Aſtringents are only indicated when the exorbitant diſ- 
charges endanger life; and when theſe are admitted, log- 
wood, and its preparations, are to be preferred. The 
cort, ſimaroub is ſingularly efficacious ; the biſtort and 
and tormentil roots are powerfully ſo; but alum, which is 


fo uſeful in hæmorrhages, is not of great advantage here. 


If flatulencies are very troubleſome, the following bolus 
may be repeated every three or four hours. R Extr. lign. 
campech. DI 1. pulv. cort. eluther. gr. x. ſyr. q. f. bol. 

In ſcorbutic, arthritic, and other diſeaſed habits, a diar- 
rhœa is often a conſequence of the peculiar acrimony of 
the humours, affecting the inteſtines; in which caſes, to 
correct the morbid quality of the fluids, or to remove 
them to a leſs dangerous fituation, will conſtitute the cure: 


| Here regard muſt be had to the original diſorder. 


Infants that have not the breaſt, are ſometimes ſo diſ- 
ordered by watery ſtools, attended with gripes, that all the 
uſual methods of relief are but vain endeavours; when 
this happens, a freſh breaſt will as rarely fail to cure, and 
therefore ſhould not be neglected. The ſtools attending 
theſe tender patients, are fometimes green as well as wa- 
tery, and generally uſher in convulſions. The eaſieſt and 
molt effectual management is to give three, four, or {ix 
drops of the vin. ant. or more, if neceſſary, to provoke a 
vomiting, and repeat it every four, fix, or twelve hours, 


until the colour and conſiſtence of the ſtools are amended. 


While the ſtools are ſour and green, three or four drops 
of lixiv. tart. may be given at proper intervals, or the mix- 
ture above preſcribed, with magneſ. alb. and R. columb. 
See Aretæus, Lommius, Sydenham, Fordyce's Ele- 
ments, part. ii. Dr. Pye's Obſervations on the Uſe of Ipe- 
cac. in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. | 
DIARTHROSIS, from d, per, and apdpcy, a joint. 
It is that ſpecies of articulation which is moveable. Dif- 
ferent authors vary in their diviſions thereof, but Dr. 
Hunter reckons it to conſiſt of three ſpecies: 1ſt, The 
enarthroſis, or ball and ſocket, which is when a large head 
is received into a deep cavity. 2dly, Arthrodia, which is 
when a round head is received into a ſuperficial cavity. 


Theſe two kinds admit of a motion on all ſides. 3dly, 


The ginglymus, which is when the parts of the bones mu- 
tually receive, and are received. This kind of articulation 
only admits of flexion and extenſion. | 

DIASAPONIUM. An ointment” in which ſoap is 2 


principal ingredient. 


8 | DIA- 


In ſuch a caſe the feet muſt be kept warm, 


3ii aq. menth. fi, 3 ir. 


* 


0 DIASATY R ION. An electuary, in which is ſaty 


1 n | 
DIASCILLION. So M. Empiricus calls the vinegar 
and oxymel of ſquills. || brian SET J 
DIASCINCI. A name for mithridate. rw 
DIASCORDIUM. So called from the ſcordium in it. 


It is now called elect. e ſcordio. Hieronymus Fracaſto- 


tance, and not before. Ceœlius Aurelianus gives the nanie 
diattitos not only to the ſpace of three days, but to the 


third day in particular alſo. 


DIAULOS, from die, twice, and acaj; a ſtation. A 


| kind of exercife in which the perſon runs a ſtraight courſe 


forwards and back again. 
DIAZOMA. A name of the diaphragm. 


fius firſt preſcribed it; and it is alſo called confectio Fra- 


DIAZOSTER, A name of the twelfth vertebra of the 


caſtorii. 
DIASENA. It is an antidote in Myrepſus, contain- 
ing ſenna; but is very different from the pulv. e ſenn. now 


in uſe. | . 
DIASERICOS. A compoſition in which filk is an in- 
gredient. 1 
DIASMYRNON, or Diaſmyrnes. A name of ſeveral 
collyria, in which are myrrh, go. | | 
DIASOSTICA, from owtw, to preſerve. That part 
of medicine which relates to the preſervation of health 
DIASPERMA T ON. A name of two malagmas which 
are compounded of ſeeds. 
Di ASPHAGE. An interſtice. Hippocrates expreſſes 
by it the interval betwixt two branches of a vein. _ 
DIASPHYXI>, from cu, to ſtrike. The pulſation 
of an artery. | 
DIASTASIS, from dunn, to ſeparate. It ſignifies 
the diſtance betwixt the fractured ends of bones receding 
from each other, alſo the interſtice which is naturally be- 
twixt the radius and the uina. Sometimes it ſignifies 
that diſtention of the muſcles which happens in convul- 
ſions. When this word is applied to the ſtomach, it 
means an effort to vomit ; and when uſed with reſpect to 
the pulſe, it is the ſame as diaſtole. | 
DIASTEATON, from 5:ap, fat. The name of an 
ointment, in which are the fats of a ſtag, ſwine, goole, 
and hen. | | | 
DIASTOLE, from dart zo, to ſtretch. In anatomy 
it imports the dilatation of the heart, auricles, and arte- 


| 


» 


| by P. Zgineta. 


obolus. 


| from the noſe. 


back. It is fo called from (@ryp, the belt, which lies up- 
on it. | 
DICENTETON. The name of a collyrium deſcriked 


DICHALCON. A weight equal to one-third of an 
DICHASTERES. The dentes inciſorii. | 
DICHOPHYIA. It is a diſtemper of the hairs, and 

is when they grow forked. | 
DICOCTA. Water firſt heated, then cooled with 

ſnow. 
DICOTYLEDON. See CoTYLEDoON. 
DIC=EUS. Bifid. NS 
DiCROTUS, from dig. twice, and xc, to 


ſtrike. An 


| appellation of a pulſe, in which the artery ſeems to :trike 


double. Dr. Solano firſt obſerved it, and it is conſidered 
as a certain ſign of an approaching critical hæmorrhage 
It is alfo called a rebounding pulſe. 
DICTAMNIT ES. A wine medicated with dittany. 
DICTAMNUS. Dittany. 
DICTAMNUS ALBUS, called alſo fraxinella, white 
or baſtard dittany, or fraxinella. Boerhaave mentions 
three ſpecies. It is a plant with leaves reſembling thoſe of 
the ath-tree, but much ſmaller, and more juicy. On the 
tops of the ſtalks are long ſpikes of purpliſh and white 
flowers, which are followed by pods with black feeds in 


them. It is perennial, and grows wild on the mountains 
in France, Italy, &c. 


} 


ries. In the diaſtole the artery is enlarged both in length 
and breadth. The heart hath two motions, viz. its dia- 
ſtole, and its ſyſtole. In the ſyſtole, the elaſtic coats of 
the arteries only act by reſtoring themſelves. The diaſ- 
tole is performed almoſt in{tantaneouſly, the ſyſtole more 
gradually, inſomuch that the latter employs two-thirds 
more time than the former. When the heart begins to 
vibrate, the diaſtole is the firſt motion. | 

DIAS TOMOT RIS. It is uſually joined with wan, 
a probe, and implies any dilating inſtrument, as a ſpecu- 
lum oris, ſpeculum ani, &c. e 

DIASTREMMA, from &arpipu, to diſtort. A diſtor- 
tion of the limbs. 1 | | | 

DIASTROPHE, i. e. Diaſtremma. 

DIASULPHURIS EMPLASTRUM. This is a pre- 
ſcription of Rulandus's, but it contains only a very ſmall 
proportion of ſulphur with wax, &c. | 

DIAT ASIS, from %areivw, to diſtend. The extenſion 
of a fractured limb, in order to its reduction. 

DIATECOLITHU. An antidote in which is the lap. 
Judaic, which is called Tyzoa:9>-. | | 

DiATERETICA, i. e. Diæta. 

DIA TESSARON. A compound ſo called becauſe 
made of four ingredients, viz. gentian, bay berries, myrrh, 
and the root of birth-wort, in equal quantities. 

DIATET TIGON. The name of an antidote, in 
which are graſshoppers. - 

11 A THESIS, from a6, to diſpoſe. 
or + diſpoſition, as when the blood is inclined to ſome 
faulty ſtate. _ TOE, : | 

DiATRAGACANTHI SPECIES. See Gum 
TRAGAE: 5 

DIATRINSANTALON. A confect, in which is the 
. wood called ſanders. | 
_ DIATRION PIPEREON SPECIES. A powder 
preſcribed by Galen, which chiefly conſiſts of peppers. 

DIATRITARI, & Diatritos. An abſtinence during 
three Gays was one of the points in praCtice by which the 
h:'t methodics diſtinguiſhed themſelves from other phy- 
ſicians. This term of three days they called diatritos, 
and not the abſtinence itſelf; and from this circumſtance 
the methodics had the name of diatritarii On the third 
day they gave ſuch medicines as they thought of impor- 


An affeCtion, 


The roots are whitiſh ; their cortical part freed from 
the pith and ſmall fibres, are dried and rolled up, and in 
this form are brought to England. The young roots 
which are about the ſize of a quill-are the beſt, When 
treth they have an agreeable ſmell, which is all diſſipated 
in drying. They are conſiderably bitter, and this quality 
is taken up both by. water and by ſpirit ; and on inſpiſſating, 
the tincture remains in the extract. They are not much 
uſed, though commended as an anthelmintic, aperient, 
and uterine medicine. The doſe may be from @ 1. to 


31. | 
' DICTAMNUS CRETICUS, called alſo origanum 


Creticum, dictamnus verus, dittany of Candy, or of Crete. 


It is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, with ſquare ſtalks, and round- 


iſh leaves, that are covered with a thick white down ; the 
flowers are in ſpikes of a purpliſh colour. It is perennial, 
a native of ſtony grounds in Greece, and the iſland of 


| Candy. It bears the ordinary winters of our clime, Thoſe 


we have from abroad, however ſuperior whilſt freſh to our 
own produce, are hardly ſo good when we receive them. 

W hilſt the leaves are in perfection, they are warm and 
aromatic, have an agrecable ſmell, and a hot biting taſte, 
reſembling that of the thymus citratus. The garden penny- 
royal is of the ſame quality, but not quite ſo ſtrong (tho' 
in general far better than the dittany, which we receive 
from abroad). Both water and ſpirit take up the virtues 
of this plant. If a large quantity is diſtilled at once with 
water, a ſmall portion of eſſential oil is obtained, which is 
of a yellowiſh colour, of an highly pungent aromatic 
taſte and ſmell; it congeals in the cold into the appear» 
ance of camphor ; the remaining decoction, when inſ- 
piſſated, is a bitteriſh diſagreeable maſs; but deſtitute of 
the flavour and warmth of the herb. The ſpirituous ex, 
tract poſſeſſes all its virtues. See Neumann's Chem. 
Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 

DICTYOIDES, from dur, a net. 
name of the rete mirabile. 

DIDYME. The orchis-root. | 
IRS: Ihe name of a cataplaſm mentioned by 
Galen. X 9 
DID YMI. Twins. A name of the teſticles, alſo of 
the eminences in the brain, called teſtes. PER 

DIDYNAMIA. The fourteenth of Linnzus's claſs 


Net like. A 


| of plants, in it is one ſtyle ; but the filaments are of diffe- 


rent 


DIG 
tent lengths, two of them of the ſame length are longer | 
than the reft, e e | 
DIECBOLION, i. e. Ecbolion. A medicine cauſing 
'abortion. | eh 

DIELECTRON. The name of a troche, in which is 
amber (yXex7poy). a | 

DIEMEAC. A term in Paracelſus. It ſignifies a 
kind of ſpirit, which he ſays reſides in ſtones, 

DIENER, i. e. Diemeac. | 
' DIERVILLA. The name of a plant, ſo called by 
Tournefort, from Mr. Dierville, a ſurgeon, who brought 
it from Acadia. It is not remarkable for any medical 
property. See: Miller's Dict. vol. ii. 

DIETA. See DizTA. Fs 

DIEXODOS, d and kobes, a way by which any 
thing paſſes. In Hippocrates it is the deſcent or paſſage 
of the excrements by the anus. | | 

DIFFLATIO. Tranſpiration. 

DIGASTRICUS, i. e. Biventer. 

DIGESTIO. Digeſtion. In ſurgery it is the diſpo- 
ſing an ulcer, or wound, to ſuppuration, -by the applica- 
tion of proper remedies. 

In pharmacy it is the ſubjecting of bodies, included in 
proper veſſels, to the action of a gentle heat. The term 
digeſtion is often uſed for maceration, and in this caſe the 
proceſs is without heat: where this circumſtance is not 
expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of heat. In 
ſome caſes, digeſtion is uſed to produce a change in one 
ſingle body, as in mer. precip. per ſe; in others, to pro 
mote ſolutions, or other combinations. Circulation 1s a 
mode of digeſting. The veſſels generally uſed are. ma- 
traſſes, or Florence wine flaſks, either of which may be 
converted into circulatory veſlels, alſo by inverting the 
neck of one into the neck of the other. I he operation is 
generally performed in a fand bath, by which the degrees 
of heat may be regulated according to the intention of the 
operator ; this heat never ariles {o as to make the matter 
. boil. Digeſtion is uſed for making tinctures, wines, e- 
lixirs, &c. 

In the animal ceconomy, it is the converſion of our ali 
ment into chyle, and then into blood. By digeſtion, the 
ſpecific differences of all ſubſtances are aboliſhed ; the 
blood formed from different kinds of aliment, whether 
uſed fingly, or together, does not ſenſibly differ from its 
properties, provided that the organs of digeſtion be ſuf- 
ficiently powerful to convert them into blood. Digeſtion 
in the ſtomach alone is capable of converting our food in- 
to chyle, and the power of animal digeſtion can alone aſ- 

Gmilate it into our own nature. | 

When the alimeut is converted into chyle by being di- 
geſted in the ſtomach, it is carried into the duodenum, 
where, mixing with the bile, the nutritious parts are ſepa- 
rated, and the reſf is conveyed thro' the inteſtines, to be 
caſt out as excrement. 'The thinner part of the chyle being 
ſeparated from the groſs, is conveyed by the lacteal veſ- 
ſels into rhe receptacle of the chyle, and thence into the 
teſt ſubclavian vein, where it begins its circulation with 
the blood. 

Boerhaave obſerves, that many cauſes concur in the pro- 


ceſs of digeſtion, as the aids of cookery, the action of 


maſtication, the mixture of ſaliva with what we eat, and 
of other juices in the ceſophagus and ſtomach, the motion 
of the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles, and, laſtly, in 
the duodenum, the mixture of bile, and the pancreatic 
uice. 
J Haller denies that any kind of fermentation takes place 
in the ſtomach in order to digeſtion ; and ſeems to attri- 
bute the greateſt effects in order to the diſſolution of our 
aliment, to the ſeparation of the air therein contained, and 
the action of the bile. 

From the experiments of Reaumur, and Pere Bertier, 
it appears that the ſtomachs of granivorous animals digeſt 
their contents by trituration, and carnivorous ones prin- 
cipally by ſolution in a proper fluid. Theſe are further 
confirmed by Mr. John Hunter, in his late publication on 
Digeſtion of the Stomach after Death, which ſee. See alſo 
Haller's Phyſiology, and Shebbeare's Theory and Prac- 
tice of Phylic. 

DIGESTIVUM, [SaL, SYLy11]. i, e. Sal Marin. 
Regenerat. 2 0 


tubulous flowers (which are compared with the finger of a 


give out their virtue both to water and to ſpirit. Boerhaave 


DIN 


DIGITALIS, Purple oy Zoerhaave men- 
tions eleven ſpecies. It is is a hairy plant, with ſerrated 
leaves, a thick angular ſtalk, on which are numerous purple 


love) hanging downwards, in a row along one fide, each 
on a ſhort pedicle; the flower is followed by an oblong 

pointed capſule, full of ſmall angular ſeeds, 1 is biennial, 
grows wild in woods and on heaths, and flowers in June, 
July, and Auguſt. It grows only in gravelly ſoils. 
The leaves are bitteriſh and nauſeous to the taſte ; they 


thinks them too acrid for internal uſe ; but Dr. Alſton of 
Edinburgh ſays, that though this herb is not now in uſe, 
it is almoſt of as great efficacy ag any which the Indies 
produce, Dr, Hulſe recommends an ointment made of 
it by boiling in butter, for drefling ſcrophulous ulcers with 
that run; he at the ſame time directs gentle purging two 
or three times a week. | | 
DIGIT ALIS. A name of the feſamum. 
DIGITALIS MINIMA, i. e. Hedge-hyſſop. 
DIGITATED. Digitated leaves are compound leaves 
divided into ſeveral parts, all of which meet together at the 
tail, in ſorm of an hand. | 
DIGITELLUS. A name of feveral funguſes, many 
of which are ſpecified in Dr. Martyn's tranſlation of Toure- 
fort. They are of no note in medicine. 
DIGITUS. A finger. The thumb and the four fin- 
gers are each compoſed of three bones ; thoſe of the fin- 
gers are formed alike, but thoſe of the thumb are much 
thicker and ſtronger, in proportion to their length, than 
thoſe of the fingers, which is a neceſſary contrivance, as 
they counteract all the four fingers, The firſt joint of 
the fingers is arthrodia, the two laſt are ginglymus. The 
different parts of the fingers are called phalanges; the firſt 
phalanx is the largeſt, and the laſt the leaſt. 
. DIGLOSSON, from dig, double, and yaoooe, a tongue. 
A narne of the Laurus Alexandrina, becauſe that above 
its leaf there grows another leſſer leaf reſembling a tongue. 
DIGNOTHIO, i. e. Diagnoſis. 
DIGYNIA. One of Linnæus's ſubdiviſion of the 
claſſes of plants, and is when there are two ſtyles in the 
flower. | 
DIHAMA TON, from di, blood. The name of 
an 3 in which is the blood of many different ani- 
mals. | 
DIHALON, from ax, falt. A plaiſter prepared of 
ſalt and nitre, and adapted to foul ulcers 
DIIPETES. In Hippocrates it is applied to ſemen, 
and ſignifies a ſudden, or immediate defluxion. 
 DIKALEG]. ' Tin. | 
DILATATIO. A dilatation. Sometimes it is uſed for 
diaſtole, | 
DILATATORES ALARUM NASI. Dilators of the 
noſtrils. They are ſmall, thin muſcles, having a double 
order of fibres decuffating each other. They riſe from 
the interior and inferior parts of the offa narium, and are 
ſoon inſerted to the ſuperior parts of the alæ. They pull 
up the alæ, and dilate the noſtrils. | 
| DILATATORIUM. A ſurgical inſtrument for dila- 
ting any part. I 
DILL. CAT. GISS. An abbreviation of Joannes 
Jacobus Dillenius Catalog. Plant. Sponte, Circa Giſſam 
Naſcent. 5 | 
DILL. H. MUSC. An abbreviation of 
cobi Dillenii Hiſtoria Muſcorum. 
DILUENTIA. Diluents. They are whatſoever on 
being mixed with a fluid, renders its parts more fluid. 
They produce their effect by dividing each part into 
ſmaller parts, and then are called attenuants, or ſimply 
by mixing therewith, in which caſe the diluent muſt be a 
fluid, more fluid than that with which it is mixed, and 
muſt retain its fluidity after mixture. Theſe three pro- 
perties are in water only; and the diluting property of 
water is increaſed only by fire. | 
DILUTUM. Diluted. Sometimes this word ſigni- 
fies an infuſion. 
 DILYT A. In Myrepſus, it is the fat of ſome ani- 
mal, but of what is unknown, 
DINICA, from dee, to turn round. 
gainſt a vertigo, | 
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DINOS. A vertigo. | | 

DIOBOLON. Ihe weight of Di. It is alſo called 
gramma. 

DIOCLES CARYSTIUS. He was the next cele- 
brated phyſician to Hippocrates. The Athenians honoured 
him with the title of Hippocrates the ſecond. He pro- 
poſed the ſwallowing of a ſmall ball of lead as a remedy 
in the iliac paſſion ; he diſtinguiſhed this diſorder into the 
jleus and chordapſus, which laſt he ſuppoſed to be a diſor- 
der of the large inteſtine. The next to Diocles is Praxa- 

oras. | 
: DIOCRES. The name of a paſtil in Myrepſus. 

DIODOS, i. e Dicx-odos. 

DICECIA, [PLANTA], i. e. A plant, in which the 
male and female parts of generation are upon different 
plants. It is the twenty ſecond of Linnæus's claſſes. 

DICENAN T HES. An epithem in Trallian againſt 
the cholera morbus. 

DIOGMUS. A vehement palpitation of the heart. 

DIONiS COLLYR!|UM. 
ſo called from Dion its auihor. 

DIONYSIA. The name of a plaiſter for abſceſſes, in- 
vented by Hera the Capadocian. It is alſo called Diony- 
ſianum empl. | | 

DION YSIAS. See ANDROSZAZMUM. 

DYONYSISCI. Certain bony eminences near the 
temples. x 

DIONYSIUS. An eminent ancient ſurgeon. Alſo a 
name of dittander. 

DiON Y>OsS. The name of a collyrium in Etius. 
P. Ægineta hath one like it which he names collyrium, 
malabathrinum, and iſotheon. | 

DIOPORON, from sda, autumnal fruit. The 
name of a medicine mentioned in Cœl. Aurelianus ; it 
was uled againſt the quinſy. _ | 

DIOPSYRUS, i. e. Meſpilus folio rotundiore fructu 
nigro ſubdulci. | | | 

DIOPTRA, from YNo7To ai, to fee through. An in- 
{trument ſor dilating any natural cavity, the better to fee 
its ſtate, ſuch as the ſpeculum uteri, &c. 

DIOPI RON. A name ot the lap. ſpecul. 

DIOP FRISMOS. 
dilating the natural paſſages with a dioptra. 

DIOROBON. A medicine in which are vetches (opo- 


pa). | 

DIORRHOSIS, or Dioroſis, from csg, or 60, ſerum. 
A converſion of the humours into ferum and water. 

DIOR THOSIS, from sc, right. A reſtitution of a 
fractured limb into its natural ſituation, | 

DIOSAN'THOS, i. e. Caryophyllus tenuifo'ius plu- 
marius flore pleno purpuraſcente. It is a ſpecies of ſingle 
wild pink. T he flowers are cephalic. 
 DIVSCOR. An abbreviation of Pedacii Dioſcoridis 
Opera Græce & Latine Interpretatione Jani Antonii Sa 
raceni Lugdunzi Medici. 

D:QSCOREA. A plant ſo called in honour of Dioſ- 
corides. See Miller's Dict. | 

DIOSCURL A name of the Parotides ; from Dioſ- 
curi, a name of Caſtor and Pollux. 

DIOTA. The name of a wooden cup, which was 
lined with aromatics, to give a flavour to the beer that 
was drank out of it. | 

DIOXEL AUM. A malagma, in which was oil and 
vinegar. | | 

DIOXUS. The name of a collyrium in Marcellus 
Empiricus, in which is vinegar. 

DIPCADI A name of the muſcari obſoletiore flore 
ex purpura virente. | 

DIOSPYROS, i. e. Guajacana. Alſo a name of the 
white whortles. 

DIS'TA. See DyoTa. 

DIPHRYGES, or Diſphryges. Scurf. 

There are three kinds: 1ſt, Metallic, produced only 
in Cyprus, it is found in the mud of a pool, whence it is 
taken and dried in the ſun, then burnt, whence the name, 
from <5, twice, and ppvyw, to torrify, it being as it were 
twice roaſted. 2d, 'The droſs in working copper. 3d, 
Pyrites calcined to redneſs. 

DIPLOE It is the ſoft part between the two tables of 
the bones of the ſkull, 

25. 


A collyrium in Oribaſius, 


The operation which conſiſts in 


| 


———— 


DIPLOMA. A double veſſel. To boil in diplomate 
is to ſet one veſſel, containing the ingredients intended to 
be acted upon in another larger veilel full of water, and 
to this latter veſſel the fire is applied. | 

DIPNOOS, from Ag, double, and v9:o, to breathe. 
An epithet of wounds which penetrate into fome cavity, 
or quite through a part, or that hath two orifices. 

DIP3ACON, i. e. Rhodium. 

DiPSACOs, from à a, a thirſt. 
diabetes. But in botany it is the ttaſel. 

DiFSACUS, The teaſel. 

DiPSA4S. Dry earth. Alſo the name of a ſerpent, 
whoſe bite cauſes thirſt. This ſerpent is alſo called cauſus. 
OT TS. An epithet for ſuch things as cauſe 
thixſt. | 

DIPYRENON, from dig, trouble, and xπνσ m, a berry 
or kernel, or the end of a probe reſembling  berty. Alſo 
the name of a probe, with two buttons at one end. It is 
mention by Ccelius' Aurelianus, | 

DIFPYRIT FES, or Dipyros, from CT, twice, and wi, 
fire. Bread twice baked. Hippocrates recommends it in 
dropſies. 8 | 

DIRCZZA. The inchanter's night-ſhade, 

DIRECT OR. An hollow inſtrument for guiding an 
'ncifion knife. : 

DIRECTORES PENIS, i. e. Erectores penis. 

DIRINGO. A name in the iſle of Java for the ſweet 
icented flag, | 

DISCESSUS. A chemical term, which the French 
call depart, or linquart ; it ſignifies in general, any ſega- 
ration of two bodies before united : but it is peculiarly ap- 
pited to the ſeparation of gold from ſilver by aqua t: rtis, 
where the ſilver is diſſolved, but the gold left untouched. 

DiSCOIDES. An epithet of the cryſtailine humout 
of the eye, from its form reſembling a diſk. 

Di>CRETA PURGATIV. In Fallopivs, it is that 
fort of purging which evacuates a particular humour, 

DI>CRIMEN. It is a ſmall roller, about twelve feet 
long, and two fingers breadth broad, rolled up with one 
head, and uſed after bleeding in the forehead, as follows : 
The bandage is held with the leſt thumb upon a com- 
preſs, fo that about a foot hangs below the forehead ; then 
the roller is carricd round the temples and occiput in the 
circular direction; after this, the part which hung down 
is to be carried over the head to the occiput, and there 
having rolled it ſeveral times about the head, it is to be 
ſecured. | 

D:SCIFORME. The knee-pan. 

DISCUS. A diſk. It is a body employed in the gym- 
naſtic art, but not eaſv to ſay what. In botany it is an 
aggregate of florets, torming as it were a plain futface. 

DI>CUSSIO. A diaphorciis. on 

DISCUSSORIA. See DiscUTIENTIA, 

D:SCTUTIENTIA. Diſcutients. hey ate ſuch 
medicines as, by their ſubtilty, diffolve a ſtagnating fluid, 
and diſſipate the fame without an external folution of con- 
tinuity, Such diſcutients as alſo molify are to be prefer— 
red, of which kind arc opium and camphor. dup purants 
diſcuſs, and diſcutients ſuppurate. Oils, and what ſtops 
the pores, may be applied when ſuppuration is aimed at, 
but they are improper when the detign is to diſcuſs. _ 

DISLOCA'1O, from difioco, to put out of its place. 
See LUXATIO, | 38 

DiSPENSATORIUM. Difpenſatory, The place, 
or ſhop, where medicines are prepared; but more fre- 

uently a book, treating of the compoſition of remedies. 

DISRUPTIO. A ſpecies of violent puncture which 
penetrates the ſkin to the fleſh. rs: 

DISSECTIO. Diſſection. The cutting up a body, 
with a view of examining the ſtructure oj the parts. 

DISSEPIMENTUM. It is the thin ſeptum which 
divides the ſeveral cells in the fruit of plauts. , 

DID>SEPTUM. The diaphragm. x 

DISSOLVENTIA. Medicines which diſſolve concre- 
tions in the body are thus called. In chemiſtry, 635% 
vents are menſtrua. _ : 

DISSOLUT!O. Diffolution- 
named, ſo is death. 

DISSOLUTUS MORBUS. The dyſentery, 

DISTENTIO. Diſtention. It bgnifies imply dila- 

4 E tation, | 


A name for the 


A ſyncope is thus 


— 
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tation, pandiculation, or a convulſion, as nervous diſten- ; 
tion almoſt always implies. _ 

DISTICHIA, or Diſtichiaſis, from dig, double, and 
5/xnz a row or order. A diſeaſe of the eye-lids, conſiſt- 
ing of a double row of hairs, or at leaſt of ſupernumerary 
hairs. ; 

DISTICHUM. That ſpecies of barley which hath on- 
ly two rows of grains. 

DISTILLATIO. Diſtillation. Sometimes it ſignifies 
the ſame as defluxion, or catarrh. 

In pharmacy it is the ſeparation of the more volatile from 
the more ſolid parts of any ſubſtance by means of heat. 
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DISTRACTIO. In chemiſtry it is a forcible diviſion 
of ſubſtances from each other which were beſore united, 
either by ſeparation or calcination. 

DISTRIBUTIO. Diſtribution. It ſometimes im- 
plies diviſion. In medicine it relates to the nutritious 
juices, and is the ſame as anadoſis, or to the excrements, 
and is the ſame as diachoreſis, or diachorema. . 

DITRICHIASIS, from dg, double, and 9%, a hair, 
i. e. Diſtichia. | 

DIURESIS, from se, urine: An excretion of urine, 

_ DiURETICZ: UDiuretics, from da, by, and 3-ovg 
urine. Medicines which provoke a diſcharge by urine- 


Or it is the condenſing and colleCting the lighter parts of 
bodies, previouſly rarified by heat. Re-diſtilling a fluid 
| ſeveral times from freſh parcels of the ſame kind is called 
cohobatien, but no advantage. is derived from this prac- 
tice. When diſtillation is repeated, in order to purify or 
ſeparate the matter diſtilled from ſame parts not required, 
it is called rectification. Diſtillation with an alembic or a 
common ſtill is called per aſcenſum, becauſe the vapours 
riſe and are condenſed in the upper part_of the veſſel: 
thus all diſtillations may be performed that require no 
greater heat than boiling water. When a heat greater 
than boiling water is required, retorts may be uſed; from 
their ſhape the volatile parts of what is diſtilled in them 
can only eſcape tarough their fide, whence this'is called 
per latus. When the heat is to be applied above the bo- 
dies to be diſtilled, ſo that the lighter parts are forced | 
downwards into a veſſel placed for their reception, it 1s 
called per deſcenſum : this method is now never uſed, 
When the volatile parts that are rarified by diſtillation are 
in a dry form when collected, this operation is called 
ſublimation, When no more heat is applied than is ne- 
ceſſary juſt to raiſe a vapour, which when condenſed only 
falls in drops, it is called a cold diſtillation : roſes and 
other things valued only for their flavour, and which do 
not admit of drying, are commodiouſlly dittilled this way, 


Celſus ſays every fragrant herb that is cultivated in 
a garden is diuretic. However numerous diuretic medi- 
cines may be, there are none elſe whoſe efficacy is ſo un- 
certain, conſidered as diuretic. 

How ſome things paſs off by urine ſo immediately af- 
ter being taken into the ſtomach, is ſtill a matter ot dif- 
pute. 

Honey and ſugar increaſe the virtue of diuretics ; they 
ſhould be often uſed to be effectual, and the body ſhould 
be kept cool. | 85 

If a medicine is deſigned to paſs off by urine, walking 
gently in a cool air will aſſiſt it; but ſweating or conſi- 
derable warmth directs it to the ſkin, or at leaſt reſtrains 
its efficacy. Diuretics of the ſalige kind are diuretic or 
perſpirative, according as the body is kept cool or warm. 

In adminiſtring this kind of medicines, they are rarely 
given with reſpect to their operation as diuretics, but wit 
reſpect to the habit or ſtate of the patient's body, as ap- 
pears from the different claſſes of medicines that come 
under this denomination ; the chief of which remove im- 
pediments to, rather than promote the diſcharge of urine. 
The following different claſſes of medicines are uſed 
with a view to promote the diſcharge of urine. 

1. Cordial Nervous Medicines. Theſe accelerate the 
motion of the blood when too languid, and increaſe its flu- 


and the dry cake left after diſtilling roſes is better for mak- | idity, and thus increaſe this diſcharge. 


ing a decoCtion or ſyrup than after any other management : 
in this kind of diſtillation, the ſubject ſhould neither be 
bruiſed nor have water or any other thing added to it ; 
they ſhould be gathered with the morning dew upon 
them: a retort and receiver placed in a ſand bath is the 
beſt apparatus in this caſe. The worm till is moſt fre- 
quently uſed now for diſtilling with; it is called alſo the 
hot ſtill, becauſe it is worked with a fire which makes the 
materials boil ; it communicates with a leaden ſpiral tube 
(called the worm) which is placed in a tub filled with wa- 
ter (called the refrigeratory), in this worm the vapours | 
are condenſed, and run out in the form of a ſmall ſtream 
into whatever veſſel is placed to receive it. h 

The end of diſtilling is the ſeparation of ſome bodies 
from thoſe with which they were mixed, as in obtaining 
vinous ſpirits, eſſential oils, volatile ſpirits, &c. or for 
the more ſpeedy or effectual combination of ſuch bodies as 
require a boiling heat, as in the caſe of the ſpt. nitri D. 
As a principal article in diſtillation is to apply no more 

heat to the ſubjeCt than is juſt neceſſary to accompliſh our 
intention, retorts are ſometimes uſed, and are placed on 
an open fire, on ſand baths, or in water baths, in order 
the more certainly to adjuſt the heat to the degree of vola- 
tility which the ſubjeCt to be diſtilled poſſeſſes. In diſtil- 
ling waters, whether for uſing as ſuch or for obtaining ef 
ſential oils, the menſtruum ſhould be attended to as well 
as the heat to be applied; for as ſome eſſential oils require 
the full heat of boiling water, they cannot be raiſed by the 
uſe of ſpirit of wine: this happens in diſtilling of cinna- 
mon and ſome other ponderous oils. 

Retorts are proper when the ſubject to be diſtilled would 
corrode the metal of a ſtill, as in the obtaining of any mi- 
neral acid, or preparing other corroſive matters. Earthen 
veſſels are fometimes uſed, and on ſome few occaſions 
iron ones. But as to theſe, and many other obſervations 
on this ſubjeQ, they are fully noticed under the articles 
where an attention to them may be required, | 

 DISTRICHIASIS, i. e. Trichiaſis. | 

DISTORSIO, or Diſtortio. It is applied to the eyes, 
when a perſon ſeems to torn them from the object he 
would look at, which is called ſquinting. 

DISTORTOR ORS [MuscuLvus}, i. e. Zygomati- 
cus minor | muſc.] | 


ture in the kidneys. 


2. Emollient Balſamics. Theſe relax and lubricate, ſo 
obtain a paſſage for what is too bulky. | 
3- Subſtances conſiſting of Salts and Mucilages. Theſe 
uard againſt ſtricture in the veſſels, and at the ſame time 
t the matter to be diſcharged for a more eaſy excluſion. 
4. Detergent Balſamics. Theſe rarify and ſcour away 
viſcous or fabulous matter which obſtructs the paſſages. - 
5. Alkaline and Lixivious Salts. Theſe keep the fluids 
at leaſt in a due ſtate of tenuity for being excreted. 
6. Acid and Nitrous Salts. Theſe determine the ſe- 
rum to the kidneys, if not counteracted by heat. . 
7. Antiſpaſmodics. Theſe relieve by taking off a ſtric- 


— 


See Hoffman's Med. Rad. Syſt. Alexander's Exper. Es- 
ſays, p. 149, &c. | 3 

 DIURETICUS SAL. Diuretic ſalt, alſo called terra 
foliata tartari, tartarus regeneratus, and arcanum tartari. 
It is a fixed alcaline falt ſaturated with a vegetable acid, 
and evaporated to dryneſs : when the proceſs is carried no 
further, it is of a browniſh colour, and appears ſomewhat 
oily, and is called tart. regen. when it is purified to per- 
fect whiteneſs it is called ſal diureticus. 


o 


Se! Diareticns.. - Ph. Loud. 


Take of any fixed alkaline ſalt one pound; boil it with 
four or five pints of diſtilled vinegar over a gentle fire: 
when the fermentation ceaſes add more diſtilled vinegar, 
and when the fermentation ſubſides add more vinegar ; and 
proceed thus until the vinegar being nearly all evaporated, 
treſh vinegar will not excite any fermentation, which uſu- 
ally happens when about ten quarts have been uſed ; then 
gently evaporate to dryneſs. The falt left will be impure, 
which is to be melted for a time with a gentle heat, then 
diſſolved in water, and filtered through paper. If the 
melting hath been duly performed, the filtered liquor will 
be colourleſs ; if otherwiſe, browniſh. Laſtly, the wa- 
ter 1s to be evaporated with a very gentle heat in a ſhallow 


"humidity may the ſooner be diſcharged. 
This falt muſt be kept in a cloſe veſſel, or it will diſ- 


| ſolve by the moiſture of the air. If on diſſolving a little 
| | gore, Dooney” 


veſſel, the ſalt as it dries being frequently ſtirred, that the 
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in water, and obſerving when it begins to part with its 


nued, the ſalt will be browniſh. In the laſt drying care 


alcaline ſalts are more diuretic ; but when feveriſhneſs for- 


chaly beate medicines are indicated, but are from accidents 


the neck. 


of it in water, or ſpirit of wine, any feces are obſerved in | 
either of theſe liquids, the whole muſt be diſſolved in ſpi- 
rit, filtered, and evaporated again. 

In order to ſucceſs in this proceſs, due care muſt be 
had duly to ſaturate the ſalt with the acid, duly to calcine 
it afterwards, and at laſt to dry it without heating it too 
much. For the firſt, make the finiſhing trial, when the 
liquid is almoſt evaporated away, by dipping a coloured 
paper into it, as directed in the artiele ſpt. minder. The 
degree of calcination may be judged of by dropping a little 


blackneſs readily; if, after this, the calcination is conti- 


muſt be taken not to melt it; for thus its whiteneſs will 
be leſſened, and dregs will fall on diſſolving it in ſpirit. 
The only uſe of rendering this ſalt white, by depriving 
it of its oil, is that it may reſt more eaſily no weak ſto- 
machs; but, if the proceſs above was carried on no farther 
than to ſaturate the alcaline ſalt, then the evaporation of 
the liquor being performed in a water bath, the oily part 
of the ſalt would not have an empyreumatic flavour, with 
which to offend, the remaining trouble of the above me- 
thod would be ſpared, and a medicine in all caſes as good 
would be obtained. 
Dr. Lewis directs the ſalt of tartar to be diſſolved in 


cold water and filtered, and then to ſaturate this ſolution | 


with diſtilled vinegar : after which the evaporation is to be 
made over a very gentle fire, ſo that the liquor may not 
boil, until a pellicle appears on its ſurface, aiter which the 
reſt of the proceſs muſt be finiſhed in a water bath; the 
peilicle as it whitens muſt be taken off, and the reſt kept 
continually ſtirring until the whole is taken away in the 
form of a white ſcum, which may be dried in an oven. 

In making of this ſalt care ſhould be taken to ufe a pure 
alcaline ſalt, in which no neutral one is mixed: though, 
after all poſſible care in preparing the ſal diuret. a bare 
mixture of the ſalt of tartar with vinegar, to a point of ſa- 
turation, without evaporation or any other procedure, is 
very little if at all inferior. | | 

The doſes of this ſalt will be according to the intention 
had in preſcribing it. From ten to twenty grains it is a 
mild aperient ; from twenty to thirty an alterative and 
diuretic; from a dram to half an ounce it is purgative. 
When this ſalt is given as a purgative, the patient is nei- 
ther griped nor weakened by it ; and as it is diuretic too, 
it is a peculiarly proper purgative in dropſies. The fixed 


bids their uſe, the ſal diureticus very well ſupplies their 
place, In the jaundice and other complaints in which 


forbid, this ſalt may be given to advantage, and then pre- 
parations of ſteel may be perſiſted in. dee Lewis's Mat. 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 

DIUTURNUS. When applied to diſeaſes it ſignifies 
chronical. 5 | 

DIURNUS. An epithet of diſeaſes whoſe exacerba- 
tions are in the day time. 

DIVERSORIUM. The receptaculum chyli. 

DIVERTALLUM. Paracelſus fays it is whatever is 
generated of elements. 

DIVIDENS FASCIA, 


The name of a bandage for 


DIVINUM, [OLEUmM}, i. e. Ol. Lateritium. 

DIVINUS. A pompous epithet for many compoſitions 

iven on account of their ſuppoſed excellencies. 

DIVINUS LAPIS. A precious ſtone of a greeniſh co- 
Jour is thus named; it is alſo called jade. It is a ſpecies 
of jaſper. In the Eaſt-Indies it is greatly valued. An in- 
ferior kind is found in America. 

It is alſo the name of a preparation made by fuſing a- 
lum, falt-petre, and Cyprian vitriol together, and then 
while fluid adding a ſmal! portion of camphor. 

DIVULSIO URINZA. An irregular ſeparation of 
urine, in which the ſediment is divided, ragged, and un- | 
even. 

DiWIPAHURU. A fort of convolvulus, which is 
found in the iſland of Zetlon, | 

DOCHME. A meaſure among the Greeks of four | 
fingers breadth. | | 


to conſiſt of fibres, this cauſe of 


5 b 


DOCIMASTICE. The docimaſtic art is the art of 


examining foſſils, in order to diſcover what metals, &c- 
they contain. | 

DOCTILETUS. Paracelſus names it as a medicine 
for the cancer ; but he does not explain what it is. 

DOD. An abbreviation of Remberti Dodonæi Stirpi- 
um Hiſtorizz Pemptades Sex. | 

DODARTIA. So Tournefort calls a plant in honour 
of Monſ. Dodart. Miller mentions two ſpecies ; but 
they are of no uſe in medicine. 

DODECADACTYLON. The duodenum. | 

DODECANDRIA: The eleventh of Linnzus's 
claſſes of plants ; in it are one ſtyle, twelve filaments in 
each flower fixed at their baſes to the inſide of the cup. 

DODECAPHARMACUM. A compoſition in which 
is twelve ingredients ; for which reaſon it is a name of 
the ungt. apoſtol. 

DODECATHEON. The name of an antidote which 
conſiſts of twelve ſimples. It is deſcribed by P. Ægineta. 

DODECATHEON, i. e. Sanicula. 

DODRA. A kind of potion among the antients made 
of nine ingredients. 

DODRANS. A nine ounce meaſure. 
THUS. 

It is the name alſo of a meaſure of nine inches, and a 
weight of ten ounces. 7 | 

DCEDYRX, i. e. Cochleare. 

DOGGA. An Arabic term for the paronychia. 

DOGMA, from donto, to be of opinion. In medicine 
it is a ſentiment founded on reaſon and experience, which 
are the profeſſed rules of the dogmatiſt, as diſtinguiſhed 
from one of the methodic or of the Empiric ſects. 

DOLICHOLITHOS, from %ax#, a kidney bean. 
Velſchius gives this name to certain blackiſh ſtones 
brought from Tyrol, of the ſhape of a kidney bean, and 
which emit an odorous efluyium upon attrition, | 

DOLIChOS. Long or prolix. It is alſo a pod or 
kidney bean, and a race of twelve, or according to Sui- 
das of twenty four ſtadia. 

DOLOIRES, i. e. Aſcia, © | 

DOLOR. Pain. As the brain is the ſeat of ſenſation, 
ſo it is of pain, Boerhaave and moſt other authors on this 
ſubject aſſign a ſtretching of the nerves as the only 
immediate cauſe of pain ; but as the nerves do not appear 
in does not ſeem to be 
well founded ; nor indeed will it be eaſy to treat this ſub- 
ject clearly, but in proportion as the means of ſenſation 
are underſtood. See the articles BRAIN, NERVES, and 
SYMPATHY. 

Many kinds of pain are met with in authors, ſuch as 
a gravitative pain, in which there is a ſenſe of weight on 
the part affected, which is always ſome fleſhy one, as the 
liver, &c. a pulſative pain, this, Galen ſays, always ſuc- 
ceeds ſome remarkable inflammation in the containing 
parts, and is obſerved in abſceſſes while ſuppurating: a 
tenſive pain, which is alſo called a diſtending pain; it is 
excited by the diſtenſion of ſome nervous muſcular or 
membranous part, from either ſome humour, or from fla- 
tulence : an acute pain is when great pain is attended 
with quick and lively ſenſations: a dull pain is when a 
kind of numbneſs is as much complained of as the pain 


See CVA- 


The mediate and more remote cauſes of pain are gene- 
rally obvious; and when ſo, the cure will conſiſt for the 
moſt part in removing them, for though in many in- 
ſtances the chief complaint is very diſtant from the ſeat of 
theſe cauſes, yet their removal is the proper method of re- 
lief: the reſpective methods of affecting which are inti- 
mated in each diſorder included in the rank of painful 
ones. Perhaps all pains may be included with irritation, 
in thoſe that have ſpaſm or inflammation for their ſource. 
When pain is owing to inflammation, the pulſe is 
quicker than in a natural ſtate, it is alſo generally full, 
hard, and tenſe ; the pain is equal, throbbing, and unre- 
mitting. If a ſpaſm is the cauſe, the pulſe is rarely af- 
fected; at intervals the pain abates, and then returns 
with ſome degree of aggravation ; gentle motion ſome- 
times abates, or even cures, in ſome inſtances; but in in- 
flammatory caſes no ſuch effects are ever experienced. 
See Dr. Lobb's Treatiſe of Painful Diſtempers: | 
The pains ſo frequently attendant on child-bed women, 
| called 


DOR 


called after-pains (from their happening only after being 
delivered of a child) are often occaſioned by ſcooping to 
fetch away coagulated blood, which is a needle{s endea- 
vour. When no improper treatment in delivering the 
ſecundines can be ſuſpected, the irritability of the uterus 
alone is to be conſidered as the cauſe. Care ſhould be | 
taken not to conſound theſe after pains with, or miſtake 
the pains attending puerperal fevers, or the colic. Al. 
ter pains come by fits, and ſoon go off, but return at dif- 
ferent intervals, which are longer each day, and after two 
or three days are uſually at an end, though ſometimes 
they continue ſeven or eight: notwithſtanding theſe pains, 
the lochia flow properly, and generally more abundantly 
after the ceſſation of each fit; this does not happen in 
colicky complaints, nor is the belly ſo free from tumefac- 
tion when the puerperal fever is attendant. | 

As theſe pains are of the ſpaſmodic kind, anodynes and 
gentle opiates, with frequent draughts of warm caudie, 
camomile tea, &c. are all that are required in order to 

| their relief. See the authors recommended under the ar- 
ticle PUERPERILA FEBRIS. 

Among the various cauſes of pain, a fingular one is 
related in the third vol. of the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq: 
p. 241, &c. Some perſons who had taken cold during 
their being ſalivated, were afflicted with pains which re- 
ſiſted all the uſual methods of relief; at length the author 
of the narrative referred. to ſuggeſted the cauſe, and by 
exciting a freſh falivation, the pains abated ; the ſpitting 
was kept up a little while, and permitted to abate with 
ſome caution, and thus the cures were completed. 

DOMESTICUS. Domeſtic. In zoology it ſignifies 
animals that are fed at home, in diſtinction from thoſe 
called wild. In botany it ſignifies cultivated. In phar- 
macy ſome medicines are thus named which are managed 
in a family without the direction of a phyſician. 

DONAX, See ARUNDo and ON yx. 

DORA. A name for a ſpecies of milium. 

DORCAS, i. e. Capra Alpina, and capreolus. 

DOKEA. So Rhaſes calls a perſon who can ſee by 
day and not by night. | | 

DORIA. Doria's wound-wort. | 

DORIA NARBONENSIUM, alſo called herba Do- 
ria, Lobelii, virga aurea major, aliſma, damaſonium, 
Jacobæa pratenſis. Doria's wound-wort. 

It grows on the banks of rivers, flowers in July and 
Auguſt, is commended as a vulnerary, but not in much 
uſe. | 

DORIA, alſo called Jacobæa paluſtris, virga aurea, 
ſolidagini, lingua avis, lingua major, conyza paluſtris, 
and Doria with white pointed leaves. 

It is found in fenny countries, but of no great 
medicine, | 4 

Boerbaave enumerates fifteen ſpecies. 

DORIDiS HUMOR. So the ſea- water is called in 
Serenus Samonicus. 

DORIS. A name for the echium, al 
chuſa. 

LORONICUM. Leopard's bane. 

DORONICUM ROMANUM, alſo called doronicum 
radice ſcorpii, doron. vulg. graphoy, aconitum pardali- 
anches minus, broad leaved leopard's bane, Roman leo- 
pard's bane, and wolf's bane. ; | 

It is A native of the Alps; is cultivated in our gardens ; 
hath heart-ſhaped leaves, and roots that are knotted, and 
reſemble a ſcorpion's tail. It flowers in June and July. 
The roots are ſweetiſn to the taſte, and ſlightly aromatic. 
Some extol it in epilepſies ; but it is not noted at preſent 
in our practice. Some think it is the duronegi of the Ara- 


bians. | 

DORONICUM GERMANICUM, called alſo arnica, 
aliſma, doronicum Plantaginis folio, calendula Alpina, 
lyrus, acyrus, and German leopard's bane. 

The leaves are like thoſe of plantain ; the roots are ob- 
long : it is a native of the mountainous parts of Germany, 

and flowers throughout the ſummer. 

The leaves and flowers have a penetrating bitteriſh taſte, 
when bruiſed their odour excites ſneezing. - Both water 
and ſpirit extract their virtue by infuſion, and in diſtilla- | 
tion carries much of it over with them. The roots are 
more aromatic than thoſe of the aboye ſpecies, and their 


— 


uſe in 


ſo for the an- 


| 


The dorſal nerves go to the internal and external inter- 


-| thoſe that go to the ſpurious ribs are diſperſed on the muſ- 


fero, to bear, 


Surgery, gives an inſtance from a preternatural contrac- 


vol. ii. 
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active matter is leſs volatile. The Germans call it lapſo. 
rum panacea, {rom its ſuppoſed efficacy in reſolving coa- 
gulated blood. Some extol a decoction of the whole plant 
in fevers with bæmorrhages, efferveſcenſies, &c. but it 
1s not of much note with us. | 
See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
DORONICUM AMERICANUM LACINIA'TO 
FOLIO. Perennial ſun flowers with large divided leaves. 
DORONICUM MAXIM. AMERICAN, &c. Free- 
like perennial ſun- flower, with a broad plane-tree leaf. 
DORON:iCUM PANNONICUM. A ſpecies of wa- 
ter plantain. ' | | | 
DORSALES, The nerves which paſs out from the 
vertebræ of the back are thus named. | heſe dorſal nerves, 
as ſoon as they paſs from the vertebrz, ſend out two 
branches anteriorly, which contribute to form ihe inter- 
coltal, and fend ſeveral twigs backwards to the muſeles. 


coltal muſcles, running on the under {ide of the ribs; 
theſe that go to the true ribs reach as far as the iternum ; 


cles of the belly, The firlt dorſal nerve goes to the axilla, 
to join the cervical ; the laſt is diffuſed over the tranſverſalis 
and obliqui interni, and at the ſpine of the os ilium it 
throws a branch out, to be a cutaneous nerve on the hip. 
DORSiFEROUS PLANT'S, of dorſum, the back, and 
Such plants as are of the capillary kind 
without ſtalks, and which bear their ſceds on the backs of 
their leaves. | | 
 DORSTENIA. So Father Plumier called contray- 
erva, in honour of Dr. Dorſten, a German phyſician. 
DORSTINEA, i. e. Dorſtenia. 
DORSUM. The back. | 
What is commonly called a gibboſity is a preternatural 
incurvation of the {pine of the back, either to the poſterior 
or to the lateral parts. It generally happens from exter- 
nal cauſes, as blows, tight ſtays, &c. Gouey, in his 
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tion of the muſcles cf the belly. A relaxation of the li- 
gaments of the vertebrz may allo be the cauſe. See Heiſ- 
ter's Inſt. of Surgery. | 
DORYCNIUM. 
the rock roſe, | 
DORYCNIUM IMPERATI. A name for the con- 
volvulus major rectus Creticus argenteus. | 
DOTHIEN. A boil. See FuRuUncuLvus. 
DOUGLASSIA. A plant ſo called by Dr. Wm. 
Houſtoun, in honour of Dr. Douglaſs. See Miller's Dict. 


Shrub trefoil of Montpelier. Allo 


DRABA, called alſo lepidium, Arabian muſtard, and 
Turkey crefſes. The feeds ſerve as pepper in ſealonings, 
but are nat noted as a medicine. | 

| DRABA. A name of a ſpecies of lepidium, of leucoi- 
um, an of ſeveral forts of heſperis. ve 

DRACHATES, i. e. Draconites. | 

DRACHMA. Among the Greeks this was the name 
of a coin, alſo of a weight, which they divided into fix 
oboli. The Romans reckoned eight drams to an ounce, 
and twelve ounces to a pound. | | 

DRACO, called draco herba, tarachon, tarchon, dra- 
cunculus hortenſis, abrotanum lilifolio. Tarragon. 

The leaves of this herb reſemble thoſe of hyſop; the 
flowers grow on the top of the plant, and reſemble thoſe 
of ſouthernwood. It is planted in gardens, and flowers in 
July and Auguſt. The leaves have a ſtrongiſh ſcent, 
tomewhat like fennel ; they are warm and ftomachic, but 
not much noticed in medicine. See Miller's Bot. OF. 

DRACO ARBOR IND. SILIQ. i. e. Angſana. See 
alſo SANG. DRaconis. . | 

DRACOCEPHALO-AFFINIS. A name for the 
Moldavica Americana trifolia odore gravi. 

DRACOCEPHALON. American dragon's head. 
The flower reſembles the mouth of a dragon when its 
mouth is open. | | 

DRACO FIGENS. The name of an anti-epileptic 
powder extolled by Dolzus. 

DRACO SYLVESTRIS. See Pr ARNICA. 

DRACON THEMIA, from dpd, a dragon, and alla, 
blood, i. e. Sanguis Draconis. 


DRACONTIA, i. e. Dracontium. 
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DRACONTIA MINOR, i. e. Arum. 
ULVRACONTIAS, i. e. Draconites. | 
DRACONTIDES. A name given, as Rufus Ephe- 

bus informs us, to ſome veins proceeding directly from 

the heart. 

DRACONTIUM, alſo called dracunculus polyphyl- 
lus, dracuntium, ſerpentaria, arum polyphyllum, dra- 
gon's and many-leaved arum. 

It is a plant with ſmooth gloſſy leaves, ſet on long pedi- 
cles; the ſtem is ſingle, thick, whitiſh, and variegated 
with purple ſtreaks ; on the top is a long ſheath, includ- 
ing a dark coloured piſtil, like that of arum, but larger, 
which is ſucceeded by a cluſter of red berries. The root 
is large, roundiſh, externally incl:ning to yellow, and in- 
ternally it is white, It is perennial ; a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. | 

Its bontanic characters are the ſame as thoſe of arum, 
and its medical virtues fo ſimilar, that each may be ſub- 
ſtituted for the other. It is only uſeful whilſt freſh, and 

the fame pharmaceutic management as directed for arum 
is proper for this. 
RACONTIUM. A name of the dracunculus poly- 
hyllus. 

bs RACUNCULI. Guiney worms, called alſo capil- 

lares vermiculi, tape-worm, and ſolitary worm. 1 he 

Arabians call it vena Medinenſis, which fee. 

Dr. Friend ſays that Ætius is the firſt who gives an ac- 
count of theſe worms; but Plutarch quotes Agatharchides 
for an account of them, who writ long before Etius. 
Plutarch calls them Caxola wwpo. 

They are common in both the Indies, in moſt parts of 

Africa, in Switzerland, Genoa, and many other hot 

countries. Some confound them with the bovina affectio, 

but they are not the ſame. See MepinNEnss VENA. 

«© This worm reſembles a common worm, but is often 
much larger: it is commonly found in the legs, but ſome- 
times it is in the muſcular part of thearms. Theſe worms 
are bred in Ethiopia and India, principally affecting chil- 
dren ; and their generation is not unlike that of the broad 
worms of the belly. While they move under the ſkin 
they create no trouble; but in length of time the place 
near the dracunculus ſuppurates, and the animal puts 
forth its head. If it be drawn it excites conſiderable un- 
eaſineſs, eſpecially if you draw it ſo forcibly as to break 
it ; for the part left within creates intolerable pain.” 
Etius in Tetrabib. 4. ſerm. 2 cap. 85. Paulus Ægi- 
neta mentions them as being always ſeated in the muſcu- 


lar parts of the thighs, legs, and arms; and he ſays that 


ſometimes they are met with in the ſides of children. A- 
vicenna ſays that theſe worms are from ten to fifteen palms 
long. Albucaſis mentions one of twenty palms. In the 
6th vol. of the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, mention is made of 
one that was three yards and a half in length. | 

In ſome inſtances, beſides the pain which theſe worms 
occaſion, a fever is alſo a conſequence. 


Kempfer obſerves that theſe worms prevail moſt when ! b 


the weather is hotteſt ; and he attributes their production 
to ſtagnant rain water, which is ſo much drank in hot 
countries. 

Dr. Towne, in his Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the 
Weſt-Indies, deſcribes this worm as being long, white, 
round, and reſembling round tape or bobbing. This de- 
ſcription is juſt. 

Nothing need be done until a tumour appears, and 
then the beſt method is to ſuppurate it; as ſoon as the 
tumour is open the head of the worm appears, which be- 
ing tied by a thread may be ſecured on a roll of linen 
ſpread with ſticking plaiſter, and as the worm appears it 
may be rolled round this linen roll, until the whole is ex- 
tracted; after which the treatment will be only as in com- 
mon caſes. During the time that this worm is coming 
out the greateſt care is neceſſary that it may not be broken, 
for the conſequence of ſuch an accident is tedious ulcers 
the whole length of the part which is poſſeſſed of the re- 
maining worm. A daily uſe of aloes, or of any other an- 
thelminthic, is convenient during the extraction of the 
worm, as ſuch means are obſerved to haſten it away. 

DRACUNCULOIDES. Baſtard herb dragon. 

DRACUNCULUS. A ſpecies of ptarmica, a name of 
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the herb terragon, of the herb dracontium, and of the 
Guinea worm. 


DRACUNCULUS AQUATICUS, A ſpecies of a- 
rum. | 

— DRACUNCULUS POLYPHYLLUS, i. e. Dracon- 
tium. 28 

DRAGACANTHZ, i. e. Gum tragacanth. 

DRAGANTUM. Gum tragacanth. 

DRAGMA. An handful. | 

DRAGMIS. A pugil. 

DRAKENA RADIX. i. e. Rad, contrayerva. | 

DRANGAA. A name of ſeveral antidotes. Fuſchius 
ſays it anſwers to what the moderns call tragæa. 

DRANK. See Bromus, 

DRAPTA. Dilacerated. : 

DRASTICOS, from Jpaw, to act, effect or perform, 
Draſtic, active. It is an epithet beſtowed on medicines of 
preſent efficacy and potent operation, and is commonly 
applied to emetics and cathartics of a violent quality. 

DRESDENSIS PULVIS. It is an oleoſaccharum in 
which is the oil of cinnamon. h 

DRIFF. So Helmont calls Butler's ſtone, or ſome ſuch 
preparation, which is alſo called periapton ſalutis magne- 
ticum. It is ſaid to cure diſeaſes by a touch of it with the 
lips and tongue. | 

DRIMYLEON, from pubs, eager, ſhrewd, and xtr, 
a lion. This was a term of reproach beſtowed by Meno= 
dotus, the Emperic, upon the phyſicians of his time, who 
profeſſed to govern their practice by reaſon. | 

DRIMYPHAGIA, from dude, acrid, and pd, to 
eat. The eating of acrid ſubſtances, | 

DROMA. The name of a plaiſter deſcribed by My- 
repſus. | 

DROPACES. See CEROPISsUs. 

DROPACISMUS, i. e. Dropax. 

DROPAX. Ingredients for theſe compoſitions are 
pitch, oil, bitumen, galbanum, and other ſtimulants. See 


 CERopissus. 


 DROSATUM, i. e. Roſatum, 
. DROSERON. The name of an ointment in Myrep- 
us. | | | 

DROSIOBOTANON. Betony. 

| DROSION, i. e. Ros ſolis folio oblongo. 

DROSOMELI. Manna. | 8 

DRUMY MOROS, from des, eager or ſhrewd, and 
japo;, a fool, The ſame as drimyleon, 5 

DRUPA. An epithet for olives, which, when ripe, 
fall from the trees ſpontaneouſly. 

DRYINUS, from des, an oak. The name of a kind 
of ſerpent ; they live about oak trees. | | 
; DRYOPETES, or Dryopetis. A ſpecies of green 
rogs. 

BRV Op TERIS, i. e. Polypodium tenerum minus. 

DRYPA, i. e. Drupa. 5 
DUBEL COLEPH. A compoſition of coral and am- 


er. 

DUBELECH. The cavity of an apoſtem with mani- 

feſt ſolution of continuity. 5 
DUBLETUS. An abſceſs. This word is from the 

Arabic. | | | CRT 
 DUCIA, or Duccia. Barbarous terms for a drop. 

They imply alſo that ſpecies of bathing which we call 


| pumping, and the French la douche. Baccius, in his 


Treatiſe of Baths, 1, 2. gives rules for this kind of bath 
ing. See alſo Le Dran's Obſervations, p. 310. 

DUCIS HOLSATLE [SAL], i. e. Nurum vitriola- 
tum. 

DUCTUS. A duct or canal. This word is fre- 
quently applied to parts of the body through which par- 


ticular fluids are conveyed. 


DUCTUS ARTERIOSUS. It is found only in the 


foetus, and very young children: it ariſes from the aorta 
deſcendens, immediately below the left ſubclavian artery. 


In adults it is cloſed up, and appears like a ſhort ligament 
adhering by one end to the aorta, and by the other to the 
pulmonary artery, fo that in reality it deſerves no other 
name than that of ligamentum arterioſum. 


DUCTUS AURIS PALATINUS, i, e. Tuba Euſta- 


chiana. 


4 F DUCTUS 
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UUCTUS AD NASUM. See MaxIIEA SUPER1- | 
ORA, | 
-- DUCTUS NIGRI. On ſeparating the cryſtalline and 


vitreous humours from their adheſions to the ciliary pro- 
cefſes, part of the black pigment, which is on the cho- 
roides chiefly, is left lying in black radiated lines, which 
are thus named. 

DUCTUS STENONIS, i. e. Duct. falival. ſuper. 

DUCTUS THORACICUS. It is a thin tranſparent 
canal, which runs up from the receptaculum-ehyli, along 
the ſpina dorſi, between the azygos and aorta, as high as 
the fifth vertebra of the back or higher ; from thence it 
paſſes behind the aorta, towards the left hand, and aſcends 
behind the left ſubclavian vein, where it terminates in 
ſome ſubjects by a kind of veſicula, in others by ſeveral 
branches united together, and opens into the back fide of 
the ſubclavian vein near the outſide of the internal jugular. 
It is furniſhed with many ſemilunar valves turned up- 
wards. Its opening into the ſubclavian vein in the hu- 
man body, is in the place of valves, covered by ſeveral 
pelliculæ, ſo diſpoſed as to permit the entrance of the 
chyle into the vein, and hinder the blood from running 
into the duct. It is ſometimes double, one lying on each 
fide, and fometimes it is accompanied with appendices 
called pampiniformes. 

DUCTUS VENOSUS. In a fœtus as the vena cava 
paſſes the liver, it gives off the duCtus venoſus, which 
communicates with the ſinus of the vena porta, and in 
adults becomes a flat ligament. | 

' BUCTUS WHARTONI. The inferior falival duct 

is thus named from his deſcribing it. 

- DUDAIM, i. e. Mandragora. 

DUDASALI. A ſpecies of ſnake-wood. 
DUELLA. A weight of eight fcruples. 
DUENECH. Antimony. 

DUENEZ. Filings of ſteel. | 

DULCACIDUM. Any preparation chat is ſweet and 
tart. | 
DULCAMARA, i. e. Amara dulcis. 

D CEDO SATURNI, i. e. Ceruſs. 
DULCEDO VENERIS, i. e. Clitoris. 
DULCHICHINUM. A name for the Cyperus rotun - 

dus aſculentus anguſti folius. | 
DULCIS RADIX. Liquorice root. 
DULECH. A term uſed by Paracelſus and Helmont 
for a ſort of ſpongy ſtone generated in the body. 
DULESH. A ſpecies of Alga. 
DUMUS. A buſh. Buſhes ſend out branches from 


near their robots, hence are diſtinguiſhed from trees, whoſe 


ſtem riſes conſiderably before any branches are ſent out. 


Rubus alſo'ſrgnifies a buſh ; but dumus is a bufh, ſuch | 


as the thorn ; and rubus is a buſh, ſuch as the briar. 
DUVOBUS [PrL. Ex], i. e. Pil. colocynth. fi. 
DUOBUSICSATL DE}, i. e. Nitrum vitriolatum. 
DUODENALIS ARTERIA, alſo called inteſtinalis. 
As ſoon as the gaſtrica dextra hath paſſed behind the ſto- 
mach it ſends out the duodenal artery (which ſometimes 
comes from the trunk of the hepatica) it runs along the 
duodenum, on the ſide next the pancreas, to both which 


it furniſhes branches, and alſo the neighbouring part of 


the ſtomach. | | 

DUODENALIS VENA. A branch from the vena 
portæ ventralis ; it is diſtributed chiefly in the duodenum, 
but ſends ſome branches to the pancreas. A branch of 
the gaſtrica is alſo thus called. The hæmorrhoidalis in- 


terna gives a branch of this name to the duodenum. 


DUODENUM. This inteſtine is thus named from 


* fuppoſition that its length does not exceed the breadth of 


twelve fingers, and if meaſured with the ends of the fin- 

ers it is about the matter. It begins at the right orifice 
of the ſtomach behind the liver, it runs backward and ob- 
liquely downward, then turns a ſecond time towards the 
right kidney, to which it is attached by the cellular mem- 
brane, and thence paſſes between the kidney and liver, 
marching acroſs the ſpine about the laſt vertebra of the 
back, it comes out on the left-ſide behind the root of the 
meſentery; as ſoon as it arrives at the meſentery, it forms 
the jejunum. It is the wideſt and ſhorteſt of the ſmall 
inteſtines, in ſhort it is a ſort of ſuccedaneous ſtomach, 
and is by fome called ventriculus ſuccenturiatus. Its ex- 
tremity next to jejunum is fixed in a conrle aimoſt per- 


9 


DUR 


pendicular upwards. It is not entirely covered with the 
peritoneum, nor is it furbelowed on the meſentery, for 
thereby it would have dragged the ſtomach down, but is 
attached to the neighbouring parts. Its outer coat is ſur- 
niſhed with more cellular membrane than any of the other 
ſmall inteſtines ; the villi ia its infide are thicker than in 


| the ſtomach, and its texture is like a fungus, and not like 


hairs, as it is uſually repreſented in figures. As its form 
is much like that of the ſtomach, ſo is its uſe of the ſame 
nature; it is furniſhed with liquors peculiar to itſelf, fince 
not only a large number of ſmall glands diſcovered by 
Brunnerus, and which diſcharge a menſtruous lymph, 


mixing with the bile accompliſhes the farther elaboration 
and reCtification of the chyle ; thus the digeſtion of the a- 
liment, begun in the ſtomach, is completed in the duode- 
num. Its arteries and veins, ſee DUoDENAL1s ARTE- 
RIA & VENA. Its nerves are the middle plexus of the 
ſemilunar ganglion, and ſome filaments of the plexus ſto- 
machus and hepaticus. The duodenum is connected 
with the ceſophagus by the ſame coats, and hence they 


and the mouth. Like the ftomach, the duodenum hath 
a connection with almoſt all the body by the nerves. 

Of ſuch importance is the duodenum, that Sylvius aſ- 
ſerts it to be the ſeat of almoſt all the diſorders in the phy- 


truth, the more this inteſtine is underſtood, the greater 
appearance there ſeems to be of reality in their thought. 

In the circulation no morbid matter can be ſaid to be 
produced; in the ftomach and duodenum a ſtagnation, 
and conſequent degeneracy, may, and often is ſeen to 
happen ; it the bile ſtagnates in the duodenum, it ſoon 


| acquires a morbid quality, and occaſions great , anxiety, 
with other afflictive ſymptoms. Other juices by too long 
delay there, acquire a morbid acrimony alſo. From this 


ſource, viz. the morbid contents of the duodenum, it is 
eaſy to trace out many diſorders. The truth of this is 
further confirmed, by the ſucceſs of emetics, and of gen- 
tle purgatives, in the cure of many chronical complaints. 
When, morbid matter in the duodenum is the ſuſpected 
cauſe of any illneſs, emitics ſhould not be omitted. The 


| 


| reaſon why emetics are inſiſted on is, becauſe the ſtomach 
and the duodenum have a glandulous coat over their 


nervous one; whereas in the other inteſtines, the ner- 


| vous coat lies more immediately expoſed to the action of 
purging medicines, which often paſs the ſtomach and duo- 


denum, without much affecting their nervous coat. Or 
if emetics are not ventured on as ſuch, the action of purges 
may be quickened by a ſmall addition of the antimonial 
wine, or of emetic tartar. See Monro's Obſervations on 
the inteſtines in the Edinb. Eſſays, and Fred. Hoffman 


on the duodenum. 


'- DUPONDIUM. A weight equal to four drams. 

DURA MATER, allo called crafla meninx, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the meninx tenuis or pia mater, which two 
membranes are called meninges, or matres, from being 
the ſuppoſed ſource of all the other membranes. 


{kull every where; its ſubſtance is very compact; it is 
white and gliſtening like a tendon, and is by ſome divided 


ſurface of this membrane is analogous to the internal ſur- 
face of the perioſteum in all parts of the body; it adheres 
| more firmly to the cranium at the ſutures than elſewhere, 

becauſe of the veſſels which run in theſe, and in the pro- 
ceſſes which are thrown out. The inner ſurface of the 
dura mater is in general a ſmooth membrane, and lies looſe 
upon the pia mater, except at the ſinuſes, where they are 
attached by means of the veins which come out from the 
pia mater, and ſinking into the dura mater, form the ſi- 


the external and the internal. The true external are 
thoſe that line the foramina, which, when they get out, 
are loſt in the pericranium ; but when the proceſles of the 
dura mater are mentioned, without particularizing them, 
the internal ones are tobe underſtood. The longitudinal, or 
the falciform proceſs (fo called from its ſhape being like that of 
a ſcithe) begins at the criſta galli, runs thence in the di- 
rection of the ſagittal ſuture, to the middle of the os occi- 

pitis, 


are ſituated in it, but alſo becauſe the pancreatic juice 


communicate with the coat which ſurrounds the fauces 


ſicians province; Helmont agrees with him; and in 


w . 8 3 
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The dura mater lies contiguous to the infide of the 


into two lamellæ, by others into more. The external 


nuſes. The proceſſes of the dura mater are divided into 
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pitis, dividing the cerebrum into two hemiſpheres it 
there forms two tranſverſe proceſſes which lie between the 
two poſterior lobes of the cerebrum and cerebellum. Ihe 


a 


glands of the dura mater, ſpoken of by ſome old anato- 
miſts, afe not ever met with by the moderns. The ſinuſes 


of the dura mater art venal, though their ſtructure and 


form differs from veins ; every ſection is hogs penal and | 


their form like a priſm. T he veins are every where pour- 
ing their blood into theſe ſinuſes from all parts of the brain, 
and there are ſeveral cords going acroſs them, which from 
their diſcoverer, are cordæ Williſii. The orifices of the 
veins of the pia mater into the ſinuſes, are, in a direc- 
tion, contrary to the courſe of the blood in the ſinuſes. 
The principal ſinuſe run along the proceſſes. The 
longitudinal finus begins ſmall at the criſta galli, becomes 
larger as it proceeds, and running on to the os occipitis, 
forms the two tranſverſe ſinuſes, which paſſing out of the 
cranium between the os temporis, and the os occipitis, 
form the internal jugular veins. Jult at the angle where 
the longitudinal finus divides into the two tranſverſe, the 
fourth ſinus, called torcular herophili opens, which is 
formed by the vena magna Galeni. The dura mater ap- 
pears more red than the tendons, becauſe of the arteries 
which go to the brain, and which-play upon its ſurſace be- 
fore they penetrate it. The arteries go from fide to fide, 
but do not open into the ſinuſes, as ſome have aſſerted. 
Wherever an artery runs upon the dura mater, it is ac- 
com panied with one or more veins, which contribute to 
make the ſulci on the cranium, as well as the arteries. 
Its principle ules are as a covering for the brain; it alſo 
ſerves as an inner perioſteum. 1 he uſe of the proceſſes 
is to connect the bones, and the uſe of the ſinuſes is to 
return the blood freely. | 

The dura mater, when expoſed in a living animal, is 
ſeen to have a pulſation correſponding to that of the arte- 
ries, and is owing to the ſyſtole and dizſtole of the 
arteries of the pia mater. When the dura mater 1s laid 
bare, it commonly ſloughs like a tendon, in ſome caſes it 
is oſſiſied. The brain is ſometimes protruded through the 
bregma in children, and the dura mater ſerves for a bag 
for the rupture. Gooch, in his Med. Obſ. gives an in- 
ſtance of a fractured ſkull, in which caſe a fluid being per- 
ceived under the dura mater, in order to its diſcharge, 
this membrane was cut through with ſciſſars from one car 
to the other, and the patient recovered. 

The arteries of the dura mater are from the carotids, 
ſee DuRz MaTRIs ARTERIA. The nerves are from 
the trunk of the fifth pair, and from the common trunk of 
the eighth pair. : | 

DURA MATRIS ARTERLE. The dura matral 


arteries. 


dle artery of the dura mater, and is called by way of emi- 
nence the artery of the dura mater. It is divided into many 
branches, which are diſperſed through the ſubſtance of the 


external lamina as high as the falx, where theſe ſramifica- 


tions communicate with their fellows on the other ſide. 
The impreſſions of this artery are ſeen on the inſide of the 
parietal bones; the anterior and lower angle of which in- 
ſtead of a ſimple impreſſion, contain a canal for the paſ- 
ſoge of a trunk of this artery; on which account ſeveral 
accidents happen in fractures of the ſkull. ' The external 
carotid ſends off another branch through the ſuperior or- 
bitary fiſſure to the dura mater, called its anterior artery. 
The carotid and che vertebrals ſend its branches. Win- 
ſlow calls the firſt mentioned of theſe arteries ſpheno- ſpi- 
nalis. Dr. Hunter ſays, the dura matral artery proceeds 
from the inferior maxillary artery, and paſſes through a 
hole in the petrous part of the temporal bone. 

DURATUS, Hardenhead ; but Scrib. Largus ex- 
preſſes by it Macerated. 

DURIO. A large tree in the Eaſt Indies, with a fruit 
lixe a melon.” 

 DURONEGO. Broad-leaved leopard's-bane. See 
Doronicum. 

DUTROY. See STRAMONIUM. | 

DYAHIBALA. A name for the mamoſa non ſpinoſa 
major. 

DYAMASSIEN, i. e. Flos Eris. | 
It is the facul- 


| 


The external carotid artery ſends a branch 
thro? the ſpinal hole of the os ſphenoidale, which is the mid- 


1 


times particularly of an approved one. 


DYS 


ty or power from whence an action proceeds. Galen 
often uſes this word for a compoſition of a medicine, ſome- 
DYOTA. A pelican, or circulating veſſel, with two 
ears, reſembling in ſhape a man ſtanding with his arms 
bent outward, and his hands on his fides. *, 
DYSZASTHESIA, from dug difficulty, and aigfayouar 
to feel or perceive. - A dulneſs of ſenſation. . 
DYSALTHES, from dig, difficulty, and & h, to cute, 
difficult of cure. | KT „%% ans 
DYSANAGOGOS. An epithet for tough viſcid mat- 
ter, which is difficultly expectorated. *** 
DYSCINESIA, from dig, bad, and xiyto, to move. 
Difficulty of motion. VVV 
DYSCRASIA. Dyſcracy. | 5 
DYSCRITOS, from dis, difficult, and xpiois, a eriſis. 
Difficult to be brought to a criſis, or brought to an im- 
perfect crifis. | 6 
DYSECOIA, from dg, difficult, and axww, to hear, 
Deafneſs. 155 1 
DYSELCES, from dg, difficult, and Sg, an, plagr. 
20 ces for ſuch perſons whoſe ulcers are difficult to 
eal. : | | 
DYSEMETT, from di, difficult, and ede, to yamit- 
Thoſe who vomit with difficulty” © mg f 
DYSENTERIA, from 9%, difficulty, and evlepa, the 
inteſtines. A dyſentery, Jt is often called the bloody- 
flux, becauſe blood ſometimes appears in the ſtools, but 
this is nota common ſymptom, nor eſſential to the diſeaſe. 
Dr. Akenſide calls the dyſentery a rhuematiſm in the 
bowels, and ſays that a dyſentery and rhuematiſm are the 
ſame. The Latins name this diſorder tormina. Calius 
Aurelianus calls this diſorder a rhuematiſm of the belly, 
and ſays it is preceded either by a diarrhoea, a cholera mor- 
bus, or a tumour of the belly 1 on 
In ſome inſtances this diſeaſe is acute, but more fre- 
quently of a chronical kind, | *** 
According to different authors, the dyſentery is di- 
ided into many ſpecies; but with reſpect to the cure, 
the beſt method of conſidering it is as follows: a diar- 
rhœ 's conſtituted a dyſentery by the gripes, ſlimy ſtools, 
teneſmus, &c. it may be attended with inflammatory, pu- 
trid, or other ſymptoms, or may be totally free from 
them; ſimply then the diarrhœa, attended with pain, js 


| a dyſentery, and all other ſymptoms are accidental ; and 


though requiring ſome difference in the method of cure, 
they do not conſtitute different dyſenteries. For diffe- 
rent ſpecies, conſult Dr. Zimmerman. 3 
When the ſmall inteſtines are the ſeat of the diſeaſe, 
and blood is diſcharged, it is more intimately mixed with 
the ſtools than when! the ſeat is in the lower: when the 
lower inteſtines are principally affected, an higcup is a 
frequent ſymptom. The pain being aboye or below the 
navel, generally indicates the ſeat of the diſcaſe ; if below, 
the ſtools ſoon follow the returns of pain, and the ſeat js 
in the greater or lower inteſtines; if above, and the ſtools 
do not quickly follow the pain, the ſmall inteſtines are 
chiefly affected. When the ſeat is in the rectum, the 
excrements, and the abraſions of the part, are ſeparately 
voided ; but as the malady is higher, the abraſions and 
excrements are more mixed in the diſcharges. 
The plethoric, bilious, and thoſe of irregular life are 
the moſt ſubjeQ to a dyſentery, _ | | 
The primary cauſes are an error in the non-naturals, 
particularly the air and diet. Hippocrates obſerves, that 
dyſenteries rage moſt in thoſe ſummers which ſucceed 
very cold and dry winters that are followed with a rainy 
ſpring; that a rainy winter and a dry ſpring alſo produces 
them. Bontius remarks, that the hotteſt ſeaſon hath the 
moſt natural tendency to produce them; and that about 
Auguſt or September, when the cold nights ſucceed the 
heat of the day, this diſtemper rages the moſt This re- 
mark of Bontius's is the moſt applicable to what happens 
in our camps, Where the ſoldiers are expoſed to damps in 


their night watches, as well as to cold and damp grounds, 


where generally they are ſituated. This obſtructs per- 
ſpiration, and as the bowels are more or leſs weak, nature 
ſeeks her relief in their diſcharges, and. the conſtitution is 
proportionably haraſſed, A putrid air particularly offends 


DYNAMIS, from %ayua:, to be able. 
2 | 
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bid evacation, and produce the painful ſymptoms uſually 


from the blood. | 


ſucceeded by, 2dly, an heat of the whole body; ſoon af- 


a painful deſcent, as it were, of the bowels accompany | 


accompanied with gripings, the diſtemper may as juſtly be 


attended with extreme pain and ſickneſs, greatly endan- 


| ſtools, before the matter can be expelled from the blood, 


death, even within the periods of acute diſeaſes. But if 


— — ——— FEE leroy 


thartics: theſe aphthæ generally foreſhew imminent death. 


who have it ſometimes for ſeveral months without any in- 
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the bowels, and irritates them to inordinate diſcharges, 
and putrid aliment is no leſs miſchievous. Fruit, and 
fermentative liquors, too freely uſed, are often productive 
of this diſorder. | 
The antecedent cauſe. is generally, if not always, a ſup- 
reſſion of ſome other excretion, and for the moſt part this 
1s that of perſpiration, | | 
The iramediate cauſe is a ſtimulus applied to the in- 
teſtines. The bile and pancreatic juice becoming acrid, 
or too abundant, irritate and excite to proportionably fre- 
quent ejections. Purges adminiſtered when the irritabi- 
lity of the bowels is preternaturally increaſed, or aliments 
that are acrid, or become ſo, may alſo ſolicit to this mor- 


attendant on it. Sydenham who deſcribes this diſorder 
well, calls it a fever of a peculiar kind, and fays that it is 
cauſed by the morbid matter turning particularly on the 
inteſtines, and that the meſeraic arteries convey it there 


The diagnoſtics are, according to Sydenham's cele- 
brated deſcripion, as follow: 1ſt, The patient is at- 
tacked with a chillneſs and ſhaking, which is immediately 


ter this, 3dly, gripes and ſtools follow ; it is indeed often 
not preceded by a fever, but the gripes attack firſt, and 
the ſtools ſoon ſucceed. 4thly, Intolerable gripings, and 


every evacuation. Sthly, The diſcharges are chiefly mu- 
cous, except now and then that an excrementitious one 
intervenes without any conſiderable pain, G6thly, The 
mucous ſtools are generally ſtreaked with blood, but ſome- | 
times no appearance thereof is ſeen throughout the diſ- 
eaſe; nevertheleſs if the ſtools are frequent, mucous, and 


entitled a dyſentery, as if blood was diſcharged along with 
them. 7thly, If the patient is in the vigour of life, or 
hath been treated with cardiacs, a fever ariſes, and the 
tongue is covered with a thick white mucous, and if he 
hath been much heated, it is black and dry; pou loſs of 
ſtrength, a lowneſs of ſpirit, and all the ſigns of an ill · con- 
ditioned fever are joined with it. 8thiy, This diſeaſe is 


gering life, if unſkilfully treated ; for when the ſpirits are 
much exhauſted, and the vital heat diminiſhed by frequent 


a coldneſs of the extremities enſues, aud there is danger of 


the patient eſcapes for this time, ſeveral ſymptoms of a dif- 
ferent kind ſucceed, e. g. ſometimes in the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe, inſtead of the ſanguineous filaments, which are 
uſually mixed with the ſtools in the beginning, a large 
quantity of pure blood, unmixed with mucous, is voided 
at every ſtool; which as it manifeſts an eroſion of 
ſome of the larger veſſels of the inteſtines, it threatens 
death. gthly, Sometimes an incurable gangrene ſeizes the 
inteſtines, which is cauſed by the violent inflammation ex- 
cited by the afflux of hot acrid matter to the affected parts. 
1othly, At the decline of the diſeaſe, aphthæ frequently 
affect the internal parts of the mouth, eſpecially if the pa- 
tient hath been kept hot for a long time, and the evacua- 
tion of the matter hath been checked by aftringents ; the 
fuel of the diſeaſe not having been firſt carried off by ca- 


11th, If the patient ſurvive the foregoing ſymptoms, and 
the diſeaſe proves laſting, the inteſtines at length ſeem to 
be affected ſucceſſively downwards, till it be driven to the 
rectum, and ends in a teneſmus; upon which the natural 
ſtools occaſions great pain in the bowels; the feces in 
their paſſage thro' them abrading the ſmall guts ; whereas 
the mucous ſtools only offend the rectum during the time 
that the matter is made and diſcharged. 12th, Though 
this diſeaſe is often mortal in grown perſons, and eſpeci- 
ally in the aged, it is nevertheleſs very gentle in children, 


convenience, provided the cure of it be left to nature. 
Thus far Sydenham, | 

To the ſymptoms enumerated by Sydenham many o- 
thers might be named, which occaſionly attend; but as 
the principal differences in this diſorder may be included 
in what are called the inflammatory, putrid, and malig- 


nant kinds, it may ſuffice juſt to deſcribe their general ap- 


nerally ſmall (and that only in the progreſs of the ſickneis) 


a diſtended belly. 


the diſcharge of it is lower in the inteſtines; and more in- 
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pearances. | 
The inflammatory dyſentery approaches with a violent 
fever, and a hard pulſe, which in other dyſenterigs is ge- 


becomes full; an almoſt continual and intolerable pain in 
the belly, which increaſes'on the part being touched, and 
{till more after vomiting, ſtools very inconſiderable with 
reſpect to quantity, a head-ach, red face, and ſometimes 


A putrid dyſentery diſcovers itſelf by a bitterneſs in the 
mouth, which appears directly on the firſt attack; a vomit- 
ing of bilious matter, which is ſometimes alſo mingled 
with worms, a ſhivering that returns in the courſe of the 
diſorder, the ſlightneſs of the fever, the paleneſs of the 
countenance, and the variegated colour of the excrements. 

A malignant dyſentery is attended in the beginning, or 
whenever any other kind degenerates into it, a ſudden 
weakneſs, great anxiety about the pit of the ſtomach, hea- 
vineſs in the head, an heavy, oppreſſed, deadly aſpect, 
frequent flight convulſions, a weak voice, frequent faint- 
ing, ſometimes miliary eruptions, petechiz, aphthæ, ſick- 
neſs in the ſtomach, and a very weak pulſe, 

The dyſentery ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a diarrhoea, 
a cholera morbus, a flux from the piles, an abſcels of the 
inteſtines, and other diſcharges therefrom. 

The gripes, ſo troubleſome, and a pathognomonic ſymp- 
tom, are owing to the irritation in the part affected; this 
irritation continuing, the mucus and lymph thereof is diſ- 
charged, and by being mixed with air, gives that ſlimy 
frothy appearance to the ſtools, and, in time, the mucus 
being too much abraded, a teneſmus is produced. The 
blood in the ſtools happens from the rupture of ſome ſmall 
veſſels, and is leſs mixed with excrement, according as 


timately mixed therewith, as the ruptured veſſel lies in or 
nearer to the ſmall inteſtines. The aphthz are produced 
by an abſorption of morbid matter from the bowels. The 
ſuety-like matter, and ſkins in the ſtools, are thus occa- 
ſioned. The mucous, &c. being diſcharged, the villous 
coat becomes abraded, and ſo paſſes off in thoſe appearances ; 
or it may be only the epidermis which is continued on the 
inner ſurface of the inteſtines, which when ſeparated, be- 
comes thick as when raiſed on the ſkin by a bliſter, and ſo ' 
cjected.  -; | 
. ſays, that a dyſentery when ill treated is 
apt to affect the patient more or leſs for ſome years after. 
In general the prognoſtics are taken from the intenſe- 
neſs of the ſymptoms, the colour and ſmell of the ſtools, 
the ſtrengh of the patient, and the length of the diſorder's 
continuance. It is never without danger, and never to 
be ſlightly regarded, for nature alone contributes very lit- 
tle to its cure. There is always danger of a mortification 
of the bowels until the diſeaſe gives way. When the ex- 
crements are of various colours, and of an ill ſcent, there 
are ulcers in the inteſtines, and then the danger is 
enhanced. If blood appears on the firſt day, or any 
thing that cauſes irritation, the danger is great. When 
the fever is urgent, when the cauſe is contagious, the pa- 
tient already reduced by previous ſickneſs, or attended at 
preſent with any other diſorder, the danger is proportion- 
ably enhanced. An hiccup, delirium, the pain and thirſt 
cealing at once, the excrements paſſing involuntarily, 
convulſions, coldneſs of the extremities, ſigns of ulcera- 
tion in the inteſtines, vomiting with hiccup, are among 
the mortal ſymptoms. mT ; 
Scarce any diſeaſe requires more care and ſkill in order to 
a rational cure than this, and as danger is almoſt a conſtant 
attendant, every caution to prevent will be as needful as 
preſcriptions for the cure: thoſe then who are in warm 
climes ſhould carefully avoid the coldneſs of the evenings, 
and the chilling dews which ſucceed the ſultry days; thoſe 
who are confined in jails, in camps, &c. ſhould avoid 


the vapours from putrid feces ; and if any diſorder of this, 
or of any putrid kind is prevalent, the bark may be taken 
at proper intervals. If there is any ſuſpicion of the dif- 
eaſe approaching, an emetic ſhould be given immediately, 
a warm ſudorific ſhould ſucceed, and, in the morning, a 
doſe of rhubarb may be given to promote a gentle motion 


| downward. 


5 Wheu 
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When the diſorder is manifeſt, as irrritation is the im- 
mediate cauſe, the direct indications are, to correct or e- 
vacuate the offending matter, and to allay the irritation 
excited by it. As to accidental ſymptoms, and thoſe pe- 


culiarities that diſtinguiſh this difraſe into different ſpecies, | 


an attendance to their general nature muſt lead to the par- 
ticular treatment required by their account. Met 
Peculiar attention is required reſpecting the non · natu * 
rals; the air ſhould be kept as pure as poſſible, and mode - 
rately warm; cleanlineſs is abſolutely neceffary, whence 
the excrements ſhould be immediately removed, the lin- 
nen, and every thing about the patient, frequently 
changed. The diet may be of rice, falop, panada, the 
broth of lean meat acfdulated with lemon or orange 
juice, jelly of animal ſubſtances with cinnamon. Dr. 
Rutherford extols the following; boila few hands - full of 
wheat flour, tied up tight in a rag, 'unti}/it is as hard as 
ſtarch, which it will be in ſix or eight hours: of this, two 
or three table ſpoonsful, when grated, may be boiled in 
milk and water, enough to make it into a pap: this may 
be made agreeable to the palate with ſugar, &c. and uſed 
both for the general food, and for the fubſtance of clyſters, 
which in this diſorder are frequently required. For drink, 
milk and water, butter milk, the white decottion, or 
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tart. emetic. is in general proper, except in the bilious 
and putrid kind, in which crem. tart. tamarinds, and ſuch 
like, are to be preferred; though towards the end of the 
cure, rhubarb may be allowed of with advantage: 
Seating. In all the ſpecies of this diforder, this eva- 
| Cuation is deficient and diſſicultly promoted; but when 
excited, conduces greatly to the cure. In the malignant 
kind of dyſentery, perſpiration muſt be promoted by 
means the moſt effectual, in conjunction with cordials. 
he firſt paſſages being well cleared, ſmall doſes ot tart. 
emet. with ihe puly. ipecac. ſhould be repeated fo as not 
to excite the ſenſiole diſcharges, and may be aſſiſted in 
their operation by the pores, with ſuch other meins as 
the circumſtances of the patient may require. Opiates 
are_generally the beit auxiliaries in this caſe, and a va- 
pour bath, or wrapping the legs and thighs in flannels 
wrung out of warm water, greatly expedite this aim. 
Ipecacuanha. Dr. Aken ſidè aſſerts the propriety bf this 
remedy in every form, ſtate, ande degree of (this diſeaſe; 
and that the more its uſe is experienced, the mote its me- 
rits are eſtabliſhed. its virtues are owing ta its relaxing 
and ſedative quality; one or two grains ſhould be reptat- 
ed every four or fix hours, more or leſs according as 


what is {till preferable; a decoction of mallows in milk and but notwithſtanding its merits, its chief uſe is in' moiſt 


water, may be freely uſed. 


and robuſt habits, It is hurtful if the liver is diſordered, 


Agreeable ta the indications above · mentioned, it was or any of the viſcera affected with inflammation, or a 


uſual with : Sydenham, and fome other judicious practi- 


oners,. whoſe ſucceſs juſtified: their proceeding, to begin 


the cure, if called in early after the firſt attack, . a gen- 


tle emetic, and copious draughts of ſome thin fluid, to 
cleanſe the ſtomach ; and clyſters of the ſame were fre. 
quently injected, that the irritating cauſe might be leſſen- 
ed, if not wholly carried away from the 1at of the dif- 
e.. „„ 
Sydenham ordered bleeding if the ſymptoms required 
it; then directed a large quantity of whey to be drank, 
and that cold, and clyfters of the ſame, but of a proper 
heat, to be repeated until the gripes were abated”; theſe 
were adminiſtered warm, After this, the patient was 
put in bed, and a ſweat promoted. When the patient was 
greatly exbauſted, endeavours were uſed to check the eva- 
cuation. Dr. Robinſon, (ſee his Theory of Phyſic and 
Diſeaſes) begins with an emetic of ipecac. after its ope- 
ration he gives a cardial draught, with about five drops of 
the tinct. Theb. and repeats the fame every four hours, 
or after each evacuation downwards ; and now and then 
he propoſes a clyſter of red wine and dioſcordium. Both 
theſe phyſicians proceed with reſpect to a dyfentery with 


the ſame views as in a cholera morbus, which ſeems only 


to differ in its feat from this d:forder. It may here be 
added, that diluting drinks drank plentifully are often 
ſo beneficial in the beginning, as to render any other me- 
dicine unneceſſary; they may be drank cold or warm as is 
moſt agreeable to the patient. As to other remedies, 
their ule is indicated by the nature of attending ſymp- 
toms, only being required, as circumſtances not eſſential 
to the diſeaſe occur. The principal are as follow. 

Bleeding, In the inflammatory kind this operation is 
neceſſary ; but when there is no manifeſt inflammation, 
nor obvious tendency thereto, it cannot be with pro- 
priety propoſed. When the loſs of blood is proper, the 
pulſe will be found full, ſtrong, and hard. 

Nitre. When the heat and thirſt is great, if the pa- 
tient 1s of a choleric or bilious habit, ſmall doſes of nitre 
will be uſeful; when the fever is conſiderable, and the 
ſymptoms of inflammation attend, antiphlogiſtics are need- 
ful remedies, and the nitre may be given with two or 
three grains of ipecac. and ther. androm. one ſcruple, made 
into a bolus, with the balſ. Locate. | 

Ol. ricini. Dr. Akenſide reſolves the whole virtue of 
the ipecac. in this diſeaſe to its relaxing the coats of the 
inteſtines, and in mitigating the gripes ; theſe effects are 
as powerfully produced, if not more fo, by this oil. In 
the beginning of. this diſorder, whether it be of the in- 
fammatory or bilious kind, it excels all other purges. 

urgatives. In every kind of dyſentery, purging me- 
dicines ſhould only be ſuch as evacuate the contents of the 
bowels ; and the ol. ricin. may be ſuited by proper addi- 
tions to every ſpecies ; rhubarb, with a ſmall portion of 


{chirrhus. 1 * 307 N 
-- Diuretics, in ſome inſtances, have been uſeful; but 
are not to be attempted, except where all other means fail, 
or when they have been efficacious in former inſtances. - 
Aitringent:, They are uſeful when after numerous 
evacuations the ſtrenyth fails. Among theſe, alum is not 
found ſo uleful as it is in hæmorrhages, and is rarely pre- 
ſcribed. The cort. fimaroub. removes this complaint 
without the uſual inconveniences of aſtringents. Two 
dramas may be boiled in a pint and quarter of water to a 


three or four times a day. The lign Campech.'is alſo 
uſeful, and in ſome reſpects to be prefetred to moſt other 
medicines of its claſs ; for where aſtringents are required, 
it may ately be uſed, whether fever or inflammation at- 
tend or not. From a ſcruple to a dram of the extract 
| hath been given at a doſe, and frequently repeated. 'In 
general the following method of adminiſtering it is to be 
approved of: | SEWER 0 0 
K Extract. lign. Campech. z ii. f. pil. xx. cujus cap. 
11. vel. ir. quarta vel ſexta quaq hora cum z ii. decoct. 
iimaroubz. Y TIES. 0 OR ad, 
The teneſmus, when troubleſome, may be relieved by 
clyſters of ſtarch. - e pers 


failed, or diſagreed; this medicine hath been attend« 

with the delired ſucceſs; and to reſtore the tone of the in- 
teſtines after the abatement of the diſorder, this bark is 
generally to be preferred to the Peruvian. 6 paul 


and a gentle opiate after it, is generally eſteemed as a 


oftener if required, and the ftomach retains it. 

The Rad. Columbce is particularly uſeful in the bilious 
and putrid dyſentery, and may be uſed as in the Diarrhea, 
which ſee. | 

Thoſe with whom a dyſentery is fatal, are carried off 
by the mortification in their bowels, to which regard 
ſhould always be had throughout the cure. 

See Sydenham on the Me; in Swan's Tranſla- 
tion, p. 141, &c. Alex, Trallian treats this diſorder 
much after the method which Sydenham recommends. 
Among the antients, beſides Alex. Trallian, Aretzus, 
Ccelius Aurelianus, and Celſus, may be conſulted ; but 
among the lateſt authors, and where improvements on 
predeceſſors may be expected, ſee Baker on the Dyſentery, 


the ſame. 
DYSEPULOTOS, from ds, difficulty, and zany, a 


heal. Dyſepuloticus is the ſame. 
DYSIA'T Od, from dg, difficulty, and igowar, to heal 
or cure. Difficult of cure. 


4 G DYEO, 


the ſymptoms require it; or as the ſtomach will fetain it; 


pint; and two ounces of the ſtrained liquor may be taken 


Cort. Elutheria. In ſome inſtances where the ipeene. 


The Vitrum Antimon. Cerat. given from gr. ii. ad x. 


ſpecific. It may be repeated two or three times a day, or 


Akenſide's Comment, and Zimmerham's Treatiſe on 


cicatrix. An epithet for an ulcer, which is difficult to 
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; DYSODES, from %s, bad, and 6, to ſmell. An 
ill ſmell, fetid. Foœſius lays, that in Hippocrates we are 
to underſtand by this word, a fetid diſorder of the ſmall 
inteſtines. It is alſo the name of a malagma for the pleu- 
riſy, and of an acopon, which Galen and Paulus deſcribes. 

DYSOREXIA, from dog, bad, and opts, appetite. A 
bad appetite. ET IT | 

DYSPEPSIA, from Jg, difficult or bad, and Tinlo, 
to concoct, difficulty of digeſtion, or rather a depraved 
one; as when what is digeſted becomes acid, or poſſeſſed 
of other morbid qualities. 

DYSPHONIA, from dg, difficulty, and gm, the 
voice, A difficulty of ſpeech. 
 DYSPNCEA, from dg, difficulty, and nv, to breathe. 
See ASTHMA. | 

DYSPNOON, i. e. Dyſpneca. 


DYSRACHIT1IS. The name of a plaiſter in Galen. 
_-DYSTHERAPEUTOS, from dg, difficulty, and 
Yepaevu, to heal, Diſſicult to heal, | 
 DY>TOCHIA, from ds, difficulty, and riero, to 
bring forth young. Difficulty in labour, ar child- birth. 
| DYSTOECHIASTS, from dog, bad, and ray &., or- 
der. An irregular diſpoſition of the hairs in the eyelids. 

DySURIA, from due, painful, and Spo, urine. A 
difficulty of voiding the urine. It is alſo called ſtillicidum 
urine, ardor urinæ, obſtruction, heat of urine, and 
ſtrangury. © BE | | 

A total ſuppreſſion of urine is called IsxcauRta, which 
ſee. A partial ſuppreſſion is called dyſuria, and may be 
with, or without heat. When there are frequent pain- 
ful, or uneaſy urgings to diſcharge the urine, and it paſſes 
off only by drops, or in very ſmall quantities, it is called 
a ſtrangury, When a ſenſe of pain or heat attends the 
diſcharge of urine, it then paſſes with difficulty, and is 

_ diſtinguiſhed by the name of heat of urine, 

The dyſuria is acute and chronical. 

The cauſes are various: as caruncles in the urethra ; 
a ſtone in the neck of the bladder, or in the urethra; 
ſpaſms, or inflammation in the neck of the bladder or u- 
rethra ; acrimony in the urine, abrading the mucous from 
the bladder, or the urethra ; the venereal diſeaſe and the 


Heat of urine is not from an increaſe of the natural 
heat thereof, but from its coming in contact with the in · 
ner coat of the bladder, or of the urethra; its acrimony a- 
brades the mucus from theſe parts, or their mucus is too 
ſparingly ſupplied, whence the acrimony of the urine irri - 
tates them too much, and excites the ſenſe of heat and 

in. And if the heat of urine proceeds from acrimony 
in the urine, it will be known by the high colour and thin- 
neſs of the urine, or elſe a mixture of unuſual matter. 

The different kinds of dyſuries ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from each other ; and they from the ſtone in the bladder, 
or urethra, from the iſchuria, and from the piles. 

The dyſury is not a dangerous diſorder, but it is both 
troubleſome and difficult to cure, particularly in the aged. 
Whenever it happens, if it continues long, it ulcerates 
the bladder and its neck. bi] IG 

In order to the cure the particular cauſe muſt be diſ- 
covered, | " | 

When the application 
the- bliſtered part 
dreſſed. ETC 

When an accimony in the juices are the cauſe, if it is 
venereal, give anti-venereals ; if ſcorbutic, give antiſcor- 
butics, &c. If the pulſe admit of it, bleed ; give lenient 
cooling laxatives, ſuch as caſſia, tamarinds, the ol. ricini. 
or draughts of oil and manna. It is uſual to give nitre, 
but a ſolution of true gum arabic is by far more uſeful; an 
ounce of it ſhould be taken in a day. Camphor, and ſmall 
doſes of laudanum, are often of great ſervice. Spt. nitre 
D. may be taken in each draught of common drink, or 
the following draught and clyſter may occaſionally be ad- 
miniſtered. | | "Bos 

R Tinct. Theb. gr. xx. ſpt. nitri D. gr. xxx. ol. a- 
mygd D. 3 ii. aq. font. 3 ifs. m. f. hauſt, 

R Bell. Peruv. 3 ifs. in vitel. ovi ſolut. tinct. Theb. 3 i. 
ad 3 ii. ol. oliv. J it. decoct. com. pro clyſt. 7 viii. m. f. 
enem. A ſemicupium is often of uſe. | 

The patient ſhould drink plentifully of a ſolution of 
gum atabic, or ſalop, of whey, or of a decoction of marſh- 
mallow root. 1 


of bliſters cauſe a ſtrangury, waſh 
with warm milk and water when 


ſcurvy often produce this diſorder ; an ulcer in theſe parts, 
and a defect in the diſcharge of mucus for lubricating the 
urinary paſſages. T he chronic diſury hath generally for its 


cauſe a rheumatic, arthritic, ſcorbutic, or other morbid | carefully introduced therein, and repeated as required. 
humour fixing itſelf in the villous coat of the bladder, near | 


its neck, and in the urethra. 

The diagnoſtick ** of a dyſury ſometimes ſo much 
reſemble thoſe of a ſtone in the bladder, that ſome difh- 
culty attends the diſtinguiſhing of them, eſpecially when 
the diſury is of the chronic kind. However, in general 
the difficulty of diſcharging urine is unattended with pain or 
heat, except during the endeavours to void it, or its actual 
paſſing off, and, for a ſhort time after, the pain perceived 
afterwards is in the glans, a circumſtance not ſo particu- 
larly attendant in the ſtone ; in the chronic dyſury, bloody 
urine is more frequently cauſed by exerciſe, and is voided 
in large quanties after vigorous motions, than happens in 


the ſtone. - 


When the pain is violent, let the gs of gum ara- 
bic, or ſome oily matter, be injected into the urethra be- 
fore diſcharging the urine. | | 


If there are caruncles in the urethra, bougies ſhould be 


In the chronic dyſury, after other means fail, a ſa- 
livation excited by the uſe of mercury hath ſucceeded ; and 
an iſſue in the inſide of one thigh, a little above the knee, 
prevents the return, or at leaſt renders relapſes very eaſy. 
When the patient is too weakly to admit of ſalivation, a 
doſe of the uva urſi may be taken every morning, and af- 
ter it half a pint of lime-water, mixed with a ſtrong de- 
coction of the great water dock root. 

Violent heat in the urinary paſſages of women have 
been cured by the uſe of the bark. | 

See the authors under the article Iſchuria, Biſs's Eſſays, 
Lobb on painful Diſtempers, Gooch's Caſes and Re- 


marks, vol. ii. , 
, WET ; 
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EBEL. 


E B R 
W— BEL. The ſeed of ſage, or of junipet. 
E EBENUS. Ebon 


EBENUS A I'HIOPICA, called alſo palma hai- 
ra, palma Americana ſpinoſa, palma Braſilienſis ſexea airi, | ſambucus herbacea; wall - wort, D 
palma partoricenſis ſpinoſiſſima vinifera. The macow or | elder. 


ebdny tree. 


| | It is an herbaceous plant, dying to the ground in win- 
It grows in Ametica, the wood is black and very heavy, | ter; with longer leaves than th 


ſinking in water. It is chiefly uſed by mechanics. 
miedicine it is hardly known. 


| EBSEMECH. A name in Langius for quickſilver. 
EBSHAMENSIS SAL, i e. Sal. cath. amar. 
EBULUS, alſo called chamæacte, ſambucus humilis; 


ane-wort, and 'dwarf 


ole of the elder tree, and 


England, flowers in July, and ptoduces tipe black berries 


EBENUS, or Lignum Indicum. Ebony. Dale thinks | in the beginning of September. 


this is the true Indian ebony of the ancients, 


EBENUS VIRIDIS. Black- wood, or ebony. It is 
brought from the iſland of St. Helena. Ray thinks it is | gogue, and in ſmaller doſes a 


the true Indian ebony. 


Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the common elder, 
but ſomewhat more efficacious, It is a powerful hydra- 


powerful reſolvent and de- 
obſtruent. | | 


Camellus enumerates ſeven ſpecies, but they are none EBUR, Ivory. See SropiumM ARraBun; 


of them uſed medicinally. 
EBISCUS, Marſh-mallow. | 


EBRIECATUM. By this term Paracelſus expreſſes 


the partial loſs of Reaſon, as it happens in drunkenneſs. 


EBRIECATUM COELESTE, By this Paracelſus | ECBRASMATA, from t#x&aoow, to caſt out, or from 
pages to be very hot. Fiery puſtules on the ſurface of the 


| v. | 
TAS. Drunkenneſs. Spirituous liquors ren- | ECBRASMUS, Fermentation. 


means that kind of enthuſiaſm which is affected by many 


heathen 2 * &c. | 
EBRI 


EBUR FOSSILE, See Unicornu. 
ECAPATLI, i. e. Senna Orientalis fruticoſa. 


which cauſe abortion. 


der the fibres rigid, and increaſe our natural vigour, but ECBYRSOMATA; from B6poz, a ſkin. Protube- 


this effect is fleeting. If they are oft repeated, or other- | rances o 
ways too freely uſed, their exceſs of action enervates the | ſkin. 


{the bones at the joints, which appear through the 


conſtitution, the appetite fails, and digeſtion is too feebly | ECCATHARTICA, from xabalpa, to purge. Ac- 


carried on ; conſequently due ſupplies not being carried 


to the blood, the ſpirits fail, and a general feebleneſs en- 


teric glands, | 


cording to Gorrzus eccathattics are remedies which ap- 


pectorants 
are thus called; and ſo are purgatives alſo. = 
ECCHYLOMA, from xua, a juice. An extract. 
ECCHYMATA. The ſame as echraſmata. 


When from a frequent, or exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous | ECCHYMOMA,; i. e. Ecchymoſis. 


liquors the ſtomach loſes its ſenſibility, the ſaline and fa- 
ponaceous medicines ſhould be uſed, and after them the 
waters at Bath may finiſh the cure. When this exceſs 
produces relaxation in the ſtomach, pituitous, and often 
Lilious humours too much abound in this organ ; here e- 
metics ſhould be uſed, rhubarb and aloetic purges now 
and then repeated, then bitters, bark, and chalybeats, joined | 


with moderate exerciſe, bid faireſt for reſtoring ſtrength. 
When the over-night's potation is too liberal, a quantit 


of cold water ſhould be placed at the bed · ſide, and as reſt· 
leffrieſs comes with heat, a dryneſs of the tongue, &c. 


this water ſhould be drank as freely as the thirſt requires 
it; thus; by degrees, a perſpiration is produced, and the 
moſt effectual relief obtained. | 
Fermented vegetable ſpirits are alone the cauſe of drunk- 
enneſs, and vinegar is its antidote; whence, in caſe of 
what is called, being dead drunk, a draught of ſtrong vine- 
gar will ſooner relieve, or recover therefrom ſooner than 
any other means; but, in ſuch a caſe, let the perſon be 
ſeated in a chair, and not with his head low. After he is 
a little rouſed, give warm water with vinegar, elix. vitriol. 


diped in vinegar to his mouth and noſe ; an emetic that 
operates with ſpeed will alſo have its uſefulneſs; a clyſter, 
and after it a purging draught may be adminiſtered, and 
chen attempt to promote u gentle tweat. 
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or ſpt. vitr. D. to drink. Frequently apply a ſponge | 


ECCHYMOSIS, from ##x, to pour out, or from et, 


from their reſpective veſſels, under the integuments ; or, 
as Paulus Ægineta ſays, When the fleſh is bruiſed by 


broken, the blood is gradually diſcharged from them.” 
This blood, when collected under the ſkin; is called an 
ecchymoſis, the ſkin in the mean time remaining entire, 
ſometimes a tumour is formed by it, which is ſoft and li- 
vid, and generally without pain. If the quantity of blood 
is not conſiderable, it is uſually reſorbed; if much, it 


ence follows: tho”, in cafe of a very bad habit of hody, a 
mortification may be the reſult, and in ſuch a caſe regard 
muſt be had thereto. 


ECCLISIS, from &xaime, to bend or turn afide. A 
luxation. 


ECCOPE, from xa, to cut. The cutting off of any 

rt. 

ECCOPEUS, from an, to cut. An antient inſtru- 

ment, of the ſame uſe as the modern raſpatory. 
ECCOPROTICA, from x6wp>, dung. Mira cathar- 

tics, whoſe operation extends no farther than to evacuats 

the inteftines. | | 


ECCRINOLOGICA, from iu ie, to ſecrete or ſepa- 
f | rate. 


nine leaves on one rib. It grows wild in many parts of 


ECBOLICA, from #«6axau, to caſt out. Medicines 


. plied to the ſkin open the pores; but in general they are 
ſues. Add to this, that ſpirituous liquors create a morbid { underſtood to be deobſtruents: ſometimes ex 


acrimony in the blood, and gradually coagulate its thin- 
ner parts, whence a ſcirrhus liver, and obſtructed meſen- 


without, and xup, juice, It is an effuſion of humours 


the violent colliſion of any object, and its ſmall veins 


ſuppurates: it rarely happens that any further inconveni- 


ECP 


rate. That part of medicine which relates to the doctrine 
of excretions. 

ECDORA, from Mow, t to excoriate. 
partigularly uſed by F. Ammannus, for an excoriation of 
the utethra. 

ECHECOLLON, from adh, glue. 


pic. 
ECHELION. The name of a plant in N. Myrepſus. 
ECHETROSIS. So Hippocrates calls the white bry- 


on 

Fenn An abbreviation of Echinodermatus. 

ECHINIDES. 
he uſed for purging the womb with. 

ECHINATE SEEDS. Such ſeeds of plants as are 
prickly and rough are thus named, from echinus, a hedge- 


og. 
ECHINITES, from echinus, an urchin. Certain pe- 


trelactions are thus called from _ likeneſs to the ſea | 


e.  Melocadtos Ind. | 


hedge-hog or urchin. 

ECHINOMELOCACTUS, i. 
Occid. 

ECHINOPHORA, | The name of fome- ſpecies of | 
parſley. 

ECHINOPHTHALMIA, from bs,  bedge-bog.. 
and 6@0anua, an inflammation of the eye. An inlamumat 
tion of the hairy parts of the eye - lids. 

ECHINOPODA CRETENSIBUS, called: alſo. BF- | 


=_ 


niſta ſpartium. ſt. is a ſmall thorny bulk, gromng a | 


Greece and its iſtes, but of no medieal note 

ECHIN OPUS, called alſo crocodilien, febiola car - 
dui folio, ſphærocephala elatior, globe thiſtle. It is raiſed 
in our gardens. The root and ſeeds are moderately diu- 
retic; but are not in uſe. Boerhaave mentions Ave 175 
cies. 

ECHINQPUS. The globe thiſtle. ry 

ECHINOPUS M INOR. The little globe thiſtle. 

ECHINOS, called alſo ocymum aquaticum. A fort of 
rough water thiſtle that is prickly like an hedge-hog. 

ECHINUS. In botany thoſe plants or parts, of. 
which are beſet very cloſely with ſpines, like a hedge- hog, 
are termed echinated. The prickly head or cover of the 
ſeed is alſo thus named. 

ECHINU5 MARINUS. The fea hedge-hog or ur- 
chin. The ſpines of the larger urchins are called lap. Ju- 
daicus. 

ECHIUM. Viper's bugloſs. The Jeaves are hairy, 
and almoſt prickly ; the ſtalk, which is about a foot high, 
is alſo rough and prickly, the flowers grow on ſpikes, 
curled inward like a ſcorpion's tail, of a blue colour, and 

cantaining four rough ſeeds ſhaped like viper's heads ; the 
root is thick, and runs deep. There is nothing remarka- 
ble in its medical virtues, 

ECHIUM. A name of the bugloſſum, of the cerin- 
thoides, and of a ſpecies of hound's tongue. 

ECHOS.. In Hippocrates it is the ſame as  tinaitus au- 
rium. 1 

ECHYSIS. A fainting or ſwooning, 

ECLAMPSIS, from AQ Twy to ſhine. 
light, or thoſe ſparklings which ſtrike the eyes of epileptic 
patients. Cœlius Aurelianus calls them circuli ignei. 
Scintillations or fiery circles. 

ECLECTICA MEDICIN A, from iaxaiyw, to elect. 
Archigenus and ſome others, ſelected from all other ſects 
what appeared to them to be the beſt and moſt rational ; 
hence they were called EcleQtics, and their eine; Ec- 
lectie medicine. 

ECLECTOS. A linctus. 

ECLEGMA. A linctus, 

ECLEICTOS, from a::xo, to lick. A linctus. 

ECLYSIS. An univerſal faintneſs. 

EC MAGMA. A kneaded mals, or the Poon 

-ECNEPHIAS, of + eu, from, and, ves, a cloud. A 
ſtormy wind breaking out of a cloud. 


n 
"ECPEPIESMENOS, from exwilgu, to depreſs or preſs. 


outward. An epithet for ulcers with protuberating lips. 

. ECPHRACTICA, from zx, and ppacow, to obſtruct. 
Deobftruent medicines. 

ECPHRAXIS, from #x, and ®pagow, to obſtruct. An 
opening of the pores. ; 

ECPHYAS, from i, and 2 to pro luee. An ap- 


| 


Excoriation, and | 


A JukiSab to- 


In Hippocrates it is mentioned as what 
| 
7 


plants | 


It is a flaſhing 


| 
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pendix, or an excreſcence. Some call the appendicula 
vermiformis thus, 


ECPHYSESIS, from ex, and gv, to breathe. A 
cs expulſion of the air out of the ne 
IS, from as and Swe, to produ ce... Ay apo- 


77 5 appendix, or proceſs ; alſo a name 5 Te duode- 
num. 
ECPIESMA, from e e, and wilgw, to preſs. The ſame 
as magma. Alſo the juice that is preſſed out from the 
plants of which the magma is made. It is a kind of frac- 
ture of the cranium, in which the bones are ſhattered, and 
preſs inwardly, affecting the membranes of the brain. 
 ECPIESMOS, from e, and Tic&w, to preſs. In gene- 
bl. it implies expreſſion ; but it is alſo the name of a diſ- 
order of the eye, which conſiſts in a great prominence of 
the entire globe, thruſt (as it were) almoſt out of the or- 
bit by an afflux of humours. 

ECPLEROMA, from m2xp%u,, to fill. In Hippocrates 
they are hard balls of leather, or ether ſubſtances, adapted 
to fill the arm-pits, while by the help of the heels, placed 
againſt the balls, and repreſſing the dame, the luxated 0s 
humeri is reduced into its place, ; 

- ECPLEXIB, from ixwvioru, to tf o alloiſh. A 
ſuper qr a iſnment. irn a 1 

:KGPNEUMAT, QSIS i. e, Erphe. 485113 
; ECPNCE, from en, and uv, to breathe. Expiration. 
{| that part of Taipiration'! in n the air is expalled: from 
t ungs. 

ECP | F OMA, from ren? barn os fall out. A luration 
| of: the. bone. The excluſton of the ſecundines. And, 
| ſpeaking of corrupt parts, it ſignifies a falling off. It is 
alſo àn hernia in the. ſarotum, and a falling down of the 


| womb. 


ECPYESMA. A fracture of the ul, when the 
Piece preſs the meninges. | 

ECPYSIS. An excreſcence. 

ECREUELLES. So the 3 call a {crofula.- 

ECREXIS, from pmuiu, to break, A rupture. Hip- 
. expreſſes by it a rupture or laceration K the 
Womb. . 

ECROE, from Exel, to gay. An efflux, - or the 
courſe by which any humour which _— Purging 1s 
evacuated. 


ECRUSIS, from txplu, to o flow out. In Hippocrates it 


is an efflux of the ſemen before it receives the conforma- 


tion of a ſœtus, and therefore is called an cus. to: diſtin- 
guiſh it from abortion. 

ECRY THMOS, from 05 barmany. Ir is applied 
to the pulſe, and ſignifies that it is difarderly or *Rgular- 

ECRY EHMWUS. See ARYTRMUs.. 

- ECSARCOMA, from cas, fleſh. A flelby e 
cence. 

ECSTACIS, from thiraua, to be out of one's ſenſes. 
An extaſy. In Hippocraces i it gnifis a delirium. 

ECST "ROPHIUS, from ex5pe2wy to invert. An epi- 
thet ſor any medicine that makes the blind ple appear 
outwardly, 

EC CASIS, from Teiw, to Prater An extenGon of 
the ſkin, the reverſe to wrinkling. b 

ECTEXIS, from Tex, to Aquify or banane. An 
emaciation. 

EC THELYNSIS, from and, to render effeminate. 
Softneſs. It is applied to the ſkin and fleſh when lax aud 
ſoft, and to handages when not ſufficiently tigbt. 

ECTHLIMMA, from #6aiG@, to daſh or preſs out a- 
gainſt. An ulceration cauſed by preſſure on the ſkin. 

ECTHLIPSIS, rom , to daſh or preſs out againſt. 
Elifion or expreſſion. It is ſpoken of ſwelled eyes, when 
they dart forth ſparks of light. | 

 ECTHY MA, from ball, to break out. A puſtule or 
cutaneous eruption. 

- ECTILLO FICA, from e to pull out. Medi- 
cines which conſume tubercies and corns, or which aſſiſt, 
in pulling off ſuperfluous hairs from any part. 

ECTOME, from fy out, and Wen to cut. 285 

ion or extirpation. | 

ECTOMON. Black e : 

ECTRIMMA, from Exlpiewy of 7piCw, to OY as at- 
trition pr-gallng-: In Hi ippocrates it is an exulce ration of 
the {kin about the as-ſacrums. | 

4 ECrRO- 


* 
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ECT ROPE, from exT;emw, to divert, pervert or in- 
vert. It is any duct by which the humours are diverted 
and drawn off. In P. Ægineta it is the fame as ectropium. 

ECTROPIUM, from sev, to invert. When the 
eye-lids are ſo inverted or retracted, that their interior red 
ſkin becomes prominent, and the eyes cannot ſufficiently 
be covered by them, the Greeks call it ectropium: when 
this caſe happens in the upper eye lid, it ſomewhat re- 
ſembles an hare's lip, and then they call it lagopthalmus, 
or hare's eye. Though ſome dillinguiſh betwixt the ec- 
tropium and the Jagopthalmus, yet the latter is ſtill but 
a ſpecies of the former; and it may alfo happen to the 
Jower eye-lid. | 

Sometimes this diſorder is unaccompanied with any 
other, but often an inflammation of the eye, a ſarcoma, 
or an encanthis attends it. When it appears alone, it is 
cauſed by cicatrices after wounds, exulcetations, burns, 
an imprudent uſe of aſtringents, or from the protuberance 
of the interna! fieſhy parts. In old people a relaxation of 
the orbicular muſcle ſometimes caules it in the lower eye- 
lid. 
If the eye-lid is greatly diſtorted and contracted, or if 

the diſorder hath been of long continuance, a remedy 1s 
rarely to be expected. 1 

When a cicatrix is the cauſe, endeavour to ſoften it by 
a frequent application of the ſteams of warm water, the 
egg liquor mentioned in the article anchyloſis, & c. At 
night proper compreſſes may be aypiied to bring the eye- 
lids together, and to keep them ſo. | 

When a contraCtion of the eye-lid is the cauſe, if emol- 
lients and compreſſes fail, an inciſion in the form of a ereſ- 
cent may be made at a ſmall diſtance from the eye-laſhes ; 
in the upper eye-lid the points of the inciſion ſhould he 
downwards, and in the under eye-lid upwards ; thus the 
ſkin will be lengthened : the number of inciſions may be 
one or more, according to the degree of the contraction; 
if more than one is required, make the reſt parallel to the 

\ firſt, and at a ſmall diſtance from it. When the neceſſary 
inciſions ate made, ſtretch the ſkin, and lay compreſſes 
of lint upon it; but at the ſecond dreſſing ſpread the lint 
with ſome digeſtive ointment to encourage the fleſh's riſ- 
ing betwixt the inciſions ; and ſlips of ſticking plaiſter may 
be uſed to keep the upper and lower eye-lids cloſe until 
the inciſions are healed. 

If an inflammation produces fungous fleſh, firſt allay 
the inflammation, then gradually conſume the fungus 
with the mildeſt eſcharotics. | | 

In old age a relaxation of the orbicular muſcle ſome 
times produces this complaint ; in this caſe relief muſt be 
attempted by ſpirituous and ſtrengthening applications. 

Tumours in the orbit are ſometimes the cauſe, and 
when not of a cancerous kind, the cure will depend on 
their extirpation. 

See Galen, Celſus, P. Agineta, Heckius's Dif. on the 
Ectropium, Heiſter's Surgery, Lond. Med. Obſ. and 
Inq. vol. iv. p. 371. Warner's Caſes in Surgery, p. 34 
and Monſ. St Yves on the Diſorders of the Eyes. 

ECTROSIS, from #:7i7p»oxw, to miſcarry. A miſcar- 


riage. 

ECTROTICA, from #xTiTpuoxu, to miſcarry. Me- 
dicines which cauſe miſcarriage. 

ECTYLOTICA. So Horſtius calls 
ſtroy calloſities. 

ECTYROTICA, i, e. Ectrotica. 
ECZEMA, from sto, to boil or to be hot. 
painful puſtule. 

ECZESMA, i. e. Eczema. | 

EDELPHUS. So Paracelſus calls one who makes 
prognoſtics from the nature of the elements. 
EDENTULUS. Without teeth. 

EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA. A name of the 
quinquefolia Canadenſis ſcandens. 

EDERA TRIFOLIA, i. e. Toxicodendron. 
EDES, Edets, Aurum Elimpius, 1. e. Amber. 
 EDESSENUM PELARIUM. The name of a col- 
lyrium in Ætius. | 
E DIC, Edich, or Edir. Iron. 9 

EDINBURGENSIS PULVIS. Edinburgh Powder, 
alſo called antimonial falt. It is a preparation of antimo- 
ny, * to the emetic tartar ; the preparation is kept 

2 


An hot 


vitis 


medicines that de- 


q 
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as a ſecret by thoſe who prepare it. As a febrifuge it is 
reckoned a ſpecific : it is ſoluble in water; invariably of 
the ſame ſtrength ; and the doſe ſuch that a grain or two 
over or under, is not attended with inconvenience. It is 
probably the tart. emet. prepared with merc. vitz inſtead 
of the vitr. autimon. See Tart. Ems TIC. 

EDRA. A fractured bone, in which, beſide the frac- 


ture, there is an impreſſion from the inſtrument by which 
it was broken. 


EDULCORANTIA. 
BENTIA, | 

EDUI.CORATIO. Sweetening with ſugar or honey. 
But in chemiſtry it is the rendering preparations ſweet, 
that is mild, by depriving them of their acrimony : this is 
done by repeated affuſions of water ; thus the acid and 
other ſaline ſubſtances are waſhed from them. 

EFFERVESCENTIA. Efferveſcence. It ſignifies 
a ſlight degree of ebullition in liquors expoſed to a due 
degree of heat. The chemiſts apply it to that ebullition 
which is excited by mixing an acid and alkali together : if 
the efferveſcence produces heat, they call it a hot effer- 
veſcence ; if cold, a cold efferveſcence. | 

Some confound it with fermentation; but Boerhaave 
Judiciouſly limits fermentation to that commotion in vege- 
table juices which produces a vinous or an acetous liquor, 


and calls thoſe ebullitions that are produced by the mixture 
of bodies efferveſcencies. | 


EFFIDES. Ceruſs. 

EFFILA. Freckles. | 

EFFLORATIO, or EMoreſcentia, i. e. Exanthema. 

EFFLUVIA, Minute particles which exhale from bo- 
dies. By theſe effluvia from morbid bodies contagion is 
propagated. | | 

EFFCETE, from ex and fetus. Barren, childlefs. 
But figuratively it is any thing that is ſo decayed as to 
have loſt its virtue. 55 

EFFRACTURA. A ſpecies of fracture of the crani- 
_ when the bone is broken and much depreſſed by a 

low. | | 

EGELO. Narrow-leaved laburnum. 

EGESTIO. Excretion, Generally uſed with reſpect 
to evacuations by ſtool, | 

EJACULANTIA. See EjJacUuLAToORIA VAS A. 

EJACULATORIA VASA. The veſſels which re- 
ceive the ſeminal matter elaborated in the teſticles, and 
convey it to the penis. Theſe are the epididymis, the va- 
ſa deferentia, the veſiculz ſeminales, and the proſtatæ. 

EILAMIDES, from ease, to involve. The menin— 
ges or membranes of the brain, viz, the dura and pia ma- 
ter. 7 

EILEMA, from kat, to form convolutions. In Hip. 
de Flatib. it ſignifies painful convolutions of the inteſtines 
from flatulence. Sometimes it ſignifies a covering. 

EILEON, from site, to wind. Gorrzus lays it is a 
name of the inteſtinum ileum. 

FILEOS, from s, to form convolutions. The iliac 
paſſion. 

EISBOLE, from sig, into, and gn, to caſt, It ſig· 
nifies ſtrictly an injection, but is uſed to expreſs the ac- 
ceſs of a diſtemper, or of a particular paroxyſm. | 

EISPNOE, from gig, in, and wy, to breathe. Inſpi- 
ration. | 

EL. BOT. An abbreviation of elements of botany. 

ELA-CALLI. An Eaſt-Indian ſhrub, whoſe juice 
is an excellent cathartic in dropſies. Raii Hi/t. | 

ELAAG!NUS ORIENTALIS. See Jujusa. 

ELZAAGNON, i. e. Agnus caſtus. 

ELAAGNUS, called alſo rhus myrtifolia Belgica, 
gale, chamælæagnus, thus ſylveſtris, myrtus Brabantica 
aut Anglica. Gaule, ſweet willow, or Dutch myrtle. 

It grows in heaths, and uncultivated ſoils, in marſhy 
and watery places; it flowers in May and June. It is 
very bitter. Some uſe the flowers in ale inſtead of hops. 
In ſome countries it is had in much eſteem, but hath not 
obtained with us. Boerhaave reckons up three ſpecies. 

EEAAGNUS. A name for the wild olive. 

ELAOMELI, from #xauy, oil, and we, honey. In 
Syria this oil is prepared from the buds of a certain tree, 
though ſome ſay from the trunk ; it is ſweet, thicker than 


Edulcorants. See ABSOR- 


honey, and of a purging quality. See Dioſe. lib. i. c. 37. 
4 H ELA. 
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ELAOSACCHARUM, from tat, oil, and caxxay, | 


ſugar. A mixture of eſſential oil with ſugar is thus named 
in pharmacy. This oil requires at leaſt eight or ten 
times its quantity of ſugar, which ſhould be well rubbed 
with it, and kept cloſe in a phial. In the eſſential oil of 
vegetables reſides moſt of the virtues that are communi- 
cated to water, or to vinous ſpirit by diſtillation ; hence, 
if a proper quantity of water or of vinous ſpirit be added 
to theſe elzvſaccharums, a water is immediately produced 
of ſimilar efficacy with a diſtilled water. 
ELAMBICATIO. A method of analizing mineral 
waters, to inveſtigate their virtues, 5 
ELANULA., Alum as hard as, iron. 
ELAPHICON. A name for elaphobofeum. 
.ELAPHOBO>SCON, i. e. Siſarum. 
ELAPHOBOSCUM, i. e. Paſtinaca. | 
ELAPHOPILA. The hairs collected in the ſtomach 
of a ſtag, and formed there into a ball. | 
ELAPHOSCORODON, Stag's or viper's garlic. 
ELAPS. A ſerpent whole bite produces a diſorder like 
the iliac paſſion. ; | 
ELAQUIR. Red vitriol. 
ELAS MARIS. Burnt lead. 
ELASIS. The fame as elaſticitas. 
ELASMA. from tau, to impel. A lamina or plate 
of any kind. But it is uſed to expreſs a clyſter- pipe. 


| 


— 


ELASTICITAS. Elaſticity, from &aaima, to impel or | 


repel. 


It is the property in bodies by which they reſtore them- | 


ſelves ſpontaneouſly to the figure and dimenſions which 
they had loſt by the action of ſome other body applied to 
them. | 

ELATE. So the antients called the vagina which in- 
cloſes the flowers and rudiments of the fruit of the great 
palm tree. | | 

ELATE THELEIA, i. e. Abies. 

ELATER, i. e. Elafticitas. 

ELATERII. See Thurrs Cox rx. | 
_ ELATERIUM. Beſides its application to the wild 
cucumber, and its preparations (See CUcUM1s), it is 
often uſed in Hippocrates to expreſs an external applica- 
tion of a digeſtive or a detergent nature, 

ELATHERIA, i. e. Thuris cortex. 

ELATINE, alfo called Veronica fœminia, linaria fe- 
getum, female fluellin, female ſpeedwell. 
places it as a ſpecies of linaria, of which he reckons twen- 
ty-two ſpecies. The elatine is a low procumbent plant 
With oval accuminated leaves that are downy ; the flowers 
are purpliſh coloured ; it grows annually in corn fields, 
and flowers in July. 


The leaves have a rough bitteriſh taſte; and but little | 


ſmell; both water and ſpirit extract the whole virtue. 
The expreſſed juice may be given to three or four ounces 
three times a day ; but its medicinal power has not kept 
it a place in practice. | 


ELA'TINUM OLEUM. The name of an oil in Di- | 


olcorides. | 
FLECTARIUM. An eleQtuary. Electuaries are of 


the ſame conſiſtence and materials as boluſes, and in chro- 


nical diſeaſes, where the exactneſs of doſes is not neceſſa- 


ry, and the long continuance of the medicine, requires 
the conciſeſt forms, this is better than boluſes, powders or 
draughts. EleCtuaries for keeping in the ſhops require a 
care to avoid ſuch things as will deſtroy one another by 
being combined: aſtringents and agglutinants ſpoil by be- 
ing mixed with ſugar; alkalies and acids will ferment if 
they lie together; nauſeous bitter ingredients are impro- 


per for this form; ſteel, antimony, and ÆEthiops mineral, 


becauſe of their colour; are beſt made up in pills ; but the 
colour of cinnabar is improved by mixture with the con- 
ſerve of roſes or hips. The conſiſtence of electuaries 
ſhould be ſuch as neither candies nor ferments. 
Extemporaneous eleCtuaries ſhould not exceed two or 
three ounces, half of which is conſerve ; but this is not a 
fixed rule, for the conſideration of how much of the me- 
dicine can conveniently be given for one doſe is ſometimes 
to be attended to: when the ingredients are ungrateful, 
they are beſt to take if mixed up with mucilage and a ſo- 
lation of liquorice juice. See Lemery's Univerſal Phar- 
macopcia. 


to which ſome chemiſts have given the name of electrum 


the Eaſt · Indies and Æthiopia; an inferior fort is the pro- 


tion, in which it is the chief ingredient. 


Boerhaave | 


ELECTIO. Election. That part of pharmacy which 
conſiſts in a knowledge of the various ſimples which com- 
poſe the materia medica, and direCts the choice of drugs, 
diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad. 
ELECTRODES, from naexrpov, amber. An epithet 
for ſtools which ſhine like amber. | 

ELECTRUM. Amber. See SucciINUM. 
ſoa mixture of gold with a fifth part ſilver. 

ELECTRON. Amber, 

ELECTRUM MINERALE. The tincture of me- 
tals is made of tin and copper, to which ſome add gold, 
and double its quantity of martial regulus of antimony, 
melted together; from theſe there reſults a metallic maſs 


It is al- 


minerale. This maſs is powdered and detonated with 
nitre and charcoal to a kind of ſcoria ; then it is powdered 
again whilſt hot, and then digeſted in ſpirit of wine, 
This 


| 


' whence a tincture is obtained of a fine red colour. 
tincture is a deobſtruent. 
ELELISPHACOS. Sage. 

ELEMENTA. An element. Galen ſays the element 
of any thing is the ſmalleſt and moſt minute part of that 
thing whoſe element it is. Others define it otherwiſe ; 
but what one philoſopher aflerts, others prove to be ab- 

ſurd. | | 

Among the chemiſts fire, air, water, and earth are 
called elements, alfo primary principles. 

ELEMI, called alſo elemni, icica. Gum elemi. 

It is a dry reſinous ſubſtance; the beſt is brought from 


, 


duce of a kind of olive tree in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 
What we have from the Eaſt is wrapped in flag leaves ; is 
ſoftiſh, ſomewhat tranſparent, of a pale whitiſh yellow 
colour, inclining to green, inflammable, and of an agree- 
able flavour when melting ; to the talte it is bitteriſh ; it 
diſſolves totally in rectified ſpirit of wine; by diſtillation 
with water about one ounce of eſſential oil is obtained from 
ſixteen of the gum. | 

Its chief uſe is as a digeſtive in the form of an oint- 
ment: the London college gives the following preferip- 


Unguentum e Gummi Elemi, Ointment of Gum Elemi. 


Take of tried mutton ſuet freſh two pounds, of gum 
elemi one pound, of common turpentine ten ounces. 
Melt the gum with the ſuet, and all being removed from 
the fire, add forthwith the turpentine, and while the mix- 
ture is fluid ſtrain it. 8 

This is one of the beſt of the officinal digeſtives. Ar- 
cæus was its firſt preſcriber, and from him it was former- 
ly called linimentum vel balſamum Arcæi. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

ELEMNIFERA CURASSAVICA ARBOR. The 
gum elemi tree, 

ELENGI. A tall tree which grows in Malabar, and 
bears fragrant flowers eſteemed for their eordial quality. 

ELEOSELINUM, from kas., a fen, and gotauwy, 
parſley. A name for ſmallage. | 

ELEPHAN TIASIS. Ir is generally ranked as a ſpe- 
cies of leproſy ; ſome fay it is the higheſt degree of ſkin 
diſeaſes, and others diſtinguiſh it from the leproſy by hav- 
ing its ſeat in the fleſh, whilſt the leproſy only affects the 
kin, or at the moſt the integuments. This diſorder re- 
ceives its name from its affecting the legs ſo as to make 
them reſemble thoſe of an elephant. | 

Dr. 'Towne aſſures us that negroes are very commonly 
the ſubjects of this diſorder, and that it bears a great af- 
finity to the beſt account we have of the lepra of the Ara- 
bians. He ſays thoſe are the moſt ſubject to it who, after 
ſevere acute fevers, long continued intermittents, or other 
tedious illneſſes, are either much expoſed to the incle- 
mency of rainy ſeaſons, and the cold dews of the evening, 
or whoare conſtrained to ſubſiſt on bad diet. 

On the firſt attack the patient complains of ſhiverings ; 
theſe continue a few hours, and are ſucceeded by a pain 
in the head, back, and loins ; a nauſea and vamiting ſoon 
follow, with pain in one of the inguinal glands (never in 
both) ; a ſevere fever follows; the gland reddens, becomes 


„ 
n 


hard, but ſeldom ſuppurates; a red ſtreak. runs down the 
on | __ thigh, 


E 


thigh, from the ſwelled gland to the leg, almoſt an inch 
broad and of a fleſh colour; this ſtreak ſoon ſwells, and 
then the fever abates, and the matter is thrown upon the 
leg by an imperfect criſis. By degrees the leg is more 
and more tumefied, and the veins are formed into large 
varices, which are very apparent from the knee downward 
to the toes. After this the ſkin grows rugged and une- 
qual, a ſcaly ſubſtance ſoon forms itſelf on it, with fiſ- 
ſures here and there. 
are daily protruded forward, until the leg is greatly en- 
larged. Though this ſcaly ſubſtance appears harſh and 
inſenſible, if it 1s very ſuperficially touched with the point 
of a lancet the blood freely oozes out. Notwithſtanding 
the monſtrous ſize of the diſeaſed leg, the appetite remains 
good, and in all other reſpects the patient is healthy: 
many of them continue thus for twenty years or more, 
and make no other complaint than what the enormous ſize 
of the leg occaſions. It rarely happens that both legs are 
affected. White people are afflicted with this diſorder 
when ſubjected to the ſame circumſtances that are the ap- 
parent cauſe in blacks. b 

This diſeaſe is inſectious, and often found to be here- 
ditary. 

The cure is uncertain 3 however, after cleanſing the 
ficſt paſſages, warm perſpiratives may be mixed with an- 
timonials, and adminiſtered with the bark. The diet 
and other helps ſhould all conduce to increaſe the vis vitz. 
Mercury is ſaid by ſome to be injurious ; but the experi- 
ence of others manifeſts its uſefulneſs, when joined with 

the above named remedies. 

Aretzus deſcribes the elephantiaſis with great accuracy. 
Towne is particular in the account of it. See Turner alſo 
in his Diſeaſes of the Skin, and Brooks's Practice of Phy- 
fic. 

In the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. p. 23, &c. is in- 

ſerted a deſcription of the elephantiaſis, as it appears at 
Madeira, and alſo the method which in one inſtance was 
attended with ſucceſs. In this country the diforder ap- 
pears at firſt in the form of tubercles on any or all parts 
of the body; in time they ulcerate: if they happen on the 
beard or eye-brows the hairs there fall off; but this does 
not happen on the head. The legs ſwell, and are hard, 
white ſcales cover them, and fiſſures appear here and 
there, though in ſome inſtances the legs are emaciated 
and full of ulcers. Many other very diſagreeable ſymp- 
toms are obſerved in different patients. 

None are obſerved to receive this diſorder from others 
by contact, but generally the children of the diſeaſed are 
ſubject to it. 

The bark with the following embrocation and bliſtering 
proved curative, after mercurials and antimonials failed. 


Applicet. Empl. Epiſp. Nuch. 


R Cort. Peruv. pulv. J iſs. cort. rad. ſaſſafr. pulv. 3ſs, 
ſyr. q. ſ. f. electar. cap. q · n. m. major bis in die. 

R Spt. vini tenuior. J viii. lixiv. tart. 3 i. ſpt. ſal. am- 
mon. 3 ii. m. fs embroc. cum qua inung. partes affect. 
mane nocteque. 5 

ELEPHANTINUM EMPL. A plaiſter deſcribed in 
Oribaſius. Celſus deſcribes one of the ſame name, but 
very different in qualities. | | 

ELEPHANTOPUS, of ag, an elephant, and sg, 
foot. A plant ſo called by Monſ. Vaillant, becauſe he by 
that the under leaves reſemble an elephant's foot. He 
makes three ſpecies, but names no medicinal qualities. 


ELEPHAS. In chemiſtry it fignifies aqua fortis. In} 
| botany it is a plant which Parkinſon calls ſcordio affinis | 


elephas columnz. In zoology it is the large animal called 
an elephant. In noſology it is the diſorder called elephan- 
tiaſis. 
ELERSNA, i. e. Molybdzna. 
ELETER II, [Corr.] i. e. Thuris cortex. 
ELETTARI PRIMUM. True ſtone parſley. 
ELETTARI. A name of the leſſer cardamoms. 


ELEVATIO. Elevation. Chemical ſublimation is | 


ſometimes thus named. 
ELEVATOR, i. e. Rectus ſuperior oculi [muſculus], 
ELEVATORES ANI, i. e. Levatores ani. 
I 


Theſe ſcales do not dry off, but 


q 


ELEVATOR AURICULZ. This muſcle ariſes 
from the external termination of the frontal muſcle, it be- 
ing formed of diverſe fleſhy fibres covering the temporal 
muſcle ; and being thin and membranous, is carried over 
it ; then growing narrower, is inſerted into the upper part 
of the ear, bringing it upward and forward. | 

ELEVATOR LABII INFERIORIS MUSCULUS, 
i. e. Levator labii inferioris. 

ELEVATOR LABII SUPERIORIS, i. e. Levator 
Pj A 

ELEVATOR NASI ALARUM. Theſe muſcles 
ariſe from the top of the bone of the noſe near the lachry- 
mal cavity, with a ſharp and fleſhy beginning, and falling 
down towards its fides in a triangular figure, not much 
unlike the Greek letter A, it marcheth downwards the 
length of the bone, and is inſerted broad and fleſhy into 
the naſi ale. 

ELEVATOR OCULI, alſo called ſuperbus, attollens, 
and rectus ſuperior. This muſcle riſes from the bottom 
of the ſocket near the hole, which gives a paſſage to the 
optic nerve ; then paſling over the upper part of the globe 
of the eye, is inſerted into the ſuperior and anterior part 


of the ſclerotica. 


ELEVATOR PALPEBR A SUPERIORIS, i. e. Le- 
vator. palp. ſuper. pee 
ELEVATOR LABIORUM. See LtvaTor Com- 
MUNIS, 

ELEV ATORIUM. An elevator. An inſtrument 
with which to raiſe a depreſſion in the ſkull: 

ELHANNA, i. e. Alcanna. 

ELHANNE ARABUM. Eaſtern privet. 

ELICRYSO. A ſpecies of ſenecio. 

ELICHRYSON, i. e. Helichryſon. 

ELICHRYSUM, from zue, the ſun, and xpuoss, 
gold. Goldylocks, 1 

Boerhaave enumerates nineteen ſpecies. It is a ſmall, 
ſhrubby, downy plant, cloathed with long very narrow 
leaves, producing on the tops of the branches ſeveral ſmall 
round heads of bright yellow ſcaly flowers. It is a native 
of the ſouthern parts of France, It flowers in May and 
June, and holds its leaves all the winter. 

| Coma aurea Germanica, called alſo Linaria aurea, lino- 
5 nupeorum, virga aurea, conyza, ſtœchas Citrina 
zermanica, elichryſum latifolia, amaranthus luteus, gno- 

phaleum luteum, and German goldylocks. It is culti- 
vated in gardens, and flowers in May. The flowers are 
diuretic. | 

Conyza Æthiopica. African ſhrubby goldylocks. 

Elichryſum, called alſo chryſocome, coma aurea, ſtœchas 
citrina, golden maiden-hair, golden ſtœchas, golden, or 
yellow caſſidony, goldy-locks. | 0 

The flowers, naturally dry and firm, retain their figures 
and glofly yellow colour for years: Both the flowers and 
leaves, if rubbed a little, ſmell ſtrongly, and have a fla- 
your of the muſk kind, To the taſte they are warm, 
pungent, bitteriſh, and aſtringent. Water takes up their 
flavour in diſtillation, and, by infuſion, rectified ſpirit 
does the fame. It is not much uſed in medicine, altho' 


| it is eſteemed as being aſtringent and corroborant. 


See Lewis's Mat. Med. or Neumann's Chem. Works. 

0 MONTANUM. Mountain cud- 
weed. 

ELIDRION. Rulandus fays it is maſtich, or mercy- 
ry, or rhapontic, or a mixture of ſilver, braſs and gold. 

ELIGII MORBUS. A fiſtula. 

ELIGMA. A linctus. 

ELITHROIDES&, 1. e. Elythroides. 

ELIXIR. An elixir is only a compound tindcture. 
This word is from the Arabic, in which language al-ecfr, 
or al- ekſir, ſignifies chemiſtry ; hence elixir, a medicine 
prepared by the chemical art, is appropriated by way of 
eminence to a tincture extracted by a proper menſtruum 


from many ingredients. An elixir is more ſaturated than 


1 


a tincture, ſo is not ſo clear. 
ELIXIS, from azix@, to lick. An eclegma or linctus. 
ELIXIVIATIO. Elixiviation. The operation by 
which a fixed ſalt is extracted from the aſhes of vegetables, 
by an affuſion of water. 


| ELIZ. i. e. Flos Eris. 


ELLE- 
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ELLEBORINE, Baſtard hellebore. 
ELLEBORITES. See HELLEBORITES, 
ELLEBORUS, i, e. Helleborus. 
ELLOBOS. An epithet for ſuch ſeeds or fruits are 
as are in pod- or lobes. | | 
ELLYCHNION, from alxy>-, a lamp. The wick of | 
a lamp or candle. 'Theſe were made of difterent mate- 
rials, ſome of the papyrus, ſome of the fruit of the rict- 
nus, &c, Theſe wicks were uſed by the ancients inſtead 
of lint. 
ELLYCHNIOTOS, i. e. Ellychnion. 
ELMINTHES. Worms. | 
ELOANX., Auripigment. 
ELODES. . So the Greeks call ſweating fevers. 
ELOGIUM. Pate uſes this word inſtcad of renunci- 
atiO. 
ELOVE. Auripigment. 
ELONGAT IO. An elongation. 
a luxation, | 
ELOPITINUM. Vitriol. 
ELOS MARIS. Burnt lead. — | 
ELOXOCH! TL. It is the name of an Indian-tree. Ray 
mentions it under the article banana ; but he mentions no 
medical virtue. 
ELPiS. The ſcoria of ſilver. 
ELTZ, i e. Flos Aris. 
ELUTHERIA, i. e. Thuris cortex. 
ELUTRIATIO. lt is the pouring a liquor out of one 
veſſel into another, in order to ſeparate the ſubſiding mat- 
ter from the clear and fluid part. | 
ELUVIES. In Pechlinus it imports the humour diſ- 
charged in a fluor albus. _ | | 
ELUXATIO, i. e. Luxatio. 
' ELYMAGROSTIS, i. e. Gramen panicum panicula 
ſimplici. 
ELLYMOS. A name for the panicum. 
ELY THROIDES, from #xeupov, vagina, and kde, 


. 


Itis uſed to ſignify 


time of its being in the womb, Homer applies the term 
embryon to the ſœtus of brutes; and I heophraſtus does 
the ſame with reſpect to the ſeeds of plants, and they 
followed in the fame by all the moderns. 


mixture of the ſpirituous aniſeed water, and ſimple cin- 


bones of a ſœtus, in order to its more eaſy delivery. It 


E M B 


y are 
EMBRYONATUM, i. e. Sulph. antimon. pracip. 

EMBRYONUM BALS. vel Spt. It is a preſcription 
of Bates; but in point of excellency is exceeded by a 


namon water in equal parts, 
EMBRYOTHLASTES, from *xCpvov, a foetus, and 
Jaaw, to break. An inſtrument with which to break the 


is alſo a crotchet for extracting a fœtus. | 
EM3RYOTOMIA. Embriotomy. From se, 
a ſœtus, and T:w, to cut. It is a cutting of the child 
whilit in the womb, in order to its eaſier delivery, 
 EMBRYULCIA. It is when embryotomy is made 
uſe of for delivering a child from the womb. 
EMBRYULCCUS, from euCpvoy, a fetus, and Eu, to 
draw. An hook for the extraction of a child when la- 
bour is difficult. In the preſent practice of midwifry, as 
circumſtances vary, the fcetus is drawn away from the u- 
terus by the curved forceps, the ſtrait forceps, the blunt 
hook, or the crotchet ; the latter of theſe wounds, and fo 
generally kills the child, but its delivery is only expedited 
and facilitated by the other three. 
The blunt hook is uſed when the child preſents with 
its breech, and the pains are not ſufficient for eſfecting 
its delivery. In this caſe, the hook is carefully to be fix- 
ed in the groin of the chiid, and as the pains return, na- 
ture muſt be aſſiſted by gently pulling with the hook; 
but if much ſtrenyth is required, it is ſtill better to leave 
the delivery to the uſual aſſiſtance of the hands only with 
the labour pains, becauſe the hook may diſlocate or break 
the thigh of the child. When the hook is uſed, it ſhould 
be taken away as foon as the finger can be fixed in the 
child's groin, for thus the danger is much leſſened. | 


form. So the tunica vaginalis of the teſtes is called, be- 
cauſe it includes them as in a ſheath. 

ELVYVT RON, from EA, to involve or cover, a Cover- 
ing or ſheath, Hippocrates calls the membranes which 
involve the ſpinal marrow #aulpa. 

ELZIMAR, i. e. Flos Eris. 

EMANSIO. Etmuller uſes this word inſtead of ſup- 
preſſio, when ſpeaking of ſuppreſſed menſes, 

EMARGINATIO. To emarginate, To cleanſe a 
wound of the ſcurf, &c. about its edge. 

EMARGINAT US. Thoſe leaves of plants which are 
hollowed at their extremities, ſo as to form a heart, are 

called emarginated leaves. 55 | 

FMASCULATUS, i. e. Malaziſſatus. 

 EMBAMMA, from ale, to immerge or dip. A 
ſauce or pickle to dip victuals in. Muſtard is a kind of 
embamma. 

 EMBAPHION. A cruet for containing embammas. 

EMBASIS, from # and gaivo, to go. A deep baſon or 
tub filled with water for ſwimming in. 

EMBOLE, from #uCz>aw, to put in. 
or ſetting of a diſlocated bone. 

EMBORISMA. An aneuriſm, 

EMBOTUM. A funnel for conveying fumes into any 
orifice of the body. 

EV BREGMA, fr 

brocatio. 

EMBROCATIO, from ze Mν,j, to moiſten, ſprinkle, 

or ſoak in. It is an external application in a fluid form, 
uſually prepared of volatile and ſpir:tuous ingredients, and 
moſtly uſed to relieve pains, numbneſs, or palſies. 

EMBROCHE, i. e. Embrocatic, or fomentatio. 

EMBRONTETOS, from Rim, thunder. Properly 
it is one thunder ſtruck ; and from a ſimilarity of effects, 
it is applied to apopleCtic perſons. | 

EMBRYON. An embryo, fron b, in, and fue, to 

pultulate, or bud forth. Thus the child in the womb 1s 
called, becauſe it buds forth in the internal parts. So 


The reduCtion 


om eu6pixw, to moiſten, i. e. Em- 


Hippocrates calls the child in the womb. when in its third | 


ſtage, that is, before it is a complete child. See CUE uA. 
Galen ſays, that the Greeks did not call the foetus under 
two months old by the name of embryon, but named it 


be crotchets are uſed in the ſame manner as the for- 
ceps, except that the crotchet having an hook at its point 
is forced into the part to which it is applied. 73 
The ſtrait forceps are uſed for bringing the head of the 
child forward, when by reaſon of its ſize, or the want of 
pains, it cannot otherwiſe be protruded; but much care 
ſhould be had in uſing them. They are never neceſſary 
whilſt the head is above the brim of the pelvis; and indeed 
very rarely when it hath deſcended lower. Dr. Hunter 
abſolutely forbids their uſe if they can poſſibly be avoided, 
and that conſiſtent with the ſafety of the child; for if time 
is allowed, the parts will dilate, and the bead will be 
moulded ſo as to paſs with the leaſt poſſible violence. 
1 he forceps as improved by Smellie are the beſt; he 
reduced their length, to prevent their being uſed before 
the head is ſufficiently low. They ſhould not be applied 
before the ears can, be felt, and before ufing them, the fol- 
lowing rules ſhould be obſerved, | 
1. The external parts ſhould be ſufficiently dilated. 
2. The exact ſituation of the child's head ſhould be 
known; and this is beſt diſcovered by feeling one ear. 
3. A finger ſhould be in the os internum to guide the 
forceps, leſt a part of the uterus itſelf ſhould be included 
in them. When the finger cannot be thus introduced, 
| great care is required in paſſing the forceps along the fide 
of the child's head. | 
4. The blades of the forceps ſhould be well greaſed be- 
fore they are introduced. | 
5. If poſſible apply the blades over the child's ears, for 
thus they are placed on the narroweſt part of the head; 
when this cannot be done, fix one before one ear, and 
the other behind the oppoſite one. 
6. The forceps thould be paſſed up in the direction of 
a line, that would be ſuppoſed to paſs through betwixt the 
navel and the ſcrobiculum cordis ; at the ſame time keep- 
ing the handles as far back as the perinæum will eaſily ad- 
mit. When the forceps are ſecure, pull them from 
blade to blade, for otherwiſe they are apt to flip off. - 
7. The handles ſhould be tied tight before the operator 
begins to pull downwards with them; and when the two 
blades are locked, the lock ſhould be about an inch from 
the child's head. 


S* 
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cuema,; but others ſay it is embryon during the whole 


8. As the child's head advances, the operator ſhould 
alter- 


alternately reſt and pull while the perinæum is on che 
ſtretch, and until the vertex is brought from under the 
os pubis; then the handles of the forceps being gradually 
raiſed towards the mother's belly, and the pulling repeat- 
ed with caution, whilſt with one hand the perinæum is 
ſupported, the forehead will be freed from it. The for- 
ceps are now to be taken away, and the delivery finiſhed 
as is uſual, with the hands alone. 

The different caſes in which theſe forceps are required, 
may be ſeen under the article PRSENTAT io. | 

The long curved forceps. They were invented by 
Smellie, with a view to ſaving the life of the child when 
the body being delivered the head could not be brought a- 
way in the uſual manner. In this caſe the crotchet was 
formerly uſed. Theſe forceps are longer than the ſtraight 
ones, becauſe they are applied when the head of the child 
is above the brim of the pelvis ; but as it can . rarely 
happen that where the buttocks have paſſed (eſpecially 
when doubled, as in breech preſentations) the head will 
be detained ; theſe inſtruments will hardly ever be re- 
quired. Indeed when the head is ſeparated from the 
body, and left in the uterus, if the pelvis is much diſtort- 
ed, the long curved forceps may ſometimes be preferable 
to the ſtraight ones; but in this caſe, if the ſize of the 
head is leſſened by emptying it of part of the brain, the 
delivery may generally be effected by one hand and one 
crotchet. | 


EMBULARCHI SUFFUMIGIUM. A ſuffumiga- 

tion deſcribed by Etius. | 
EMBYAYEMBO. The name of a plant which grows 
in Braſil. See Raii Hiſt. | 

EMERICUS, 1. e. Smyris. | 

EMERUS, alſo called colutea ſcorpioides major, and 

ſcorpion ſenna. | 

EMERUS MINOR, called alſo colutea humilis, colutea 
ſcorpiodes humilis, colutea ſiliquoſa minor, coronilla mon- 
tana, and leſſer ſcorpion ſenna. | 

It grows on hilly places, its leaves are purging, and 
poor people ſometimes gather and uſe them on that ac- 
count. | 
EMERUS AMERICANUS, i. e. Indicum. 
EMESIA, Emeſma, from gute, to vomit, i. e. Emetos. 

EME TI CA, Emetic, from ewew, to vomit. The be- 
nefit of emetics is not as evacuants, except in caſe of poi- 
ſonous, or other offenſive ſubjects, being lodged in the 

ſtomach, but from the ſhock which they give to the ge- 
neral frame. | 

Medicines of this kind act by irritation, the effect of 
which is a conatus naturz to expel ſomething obnoxious ; 
hence a cathartic in an over doſe often proves emetic. 

When emetics are adminiſtered, if bleeding is alſo re- 
quired, that operation ſhould be firſt performed. If the 
patient is coſtive, or if he hath a ſerous plethora, purging 
ſhould precede the uſe of emetics, Wee in children. 
Fat people ſhould take emetics on an empty ſtomach, after 
uſing briſk exerciſe about noon; and thin people ſhould 
take them about an hour or two after eating. 

During the operation of an emetic, the perſon ſhould 
ſit with his knees advanced towards his breaſt, for thus the 
diſcharges will be much more eaſy. Tho' drinking freel 
generally aſſiſts the operation of theſe medicines; yet if 
zwo or three draughts do not come up, the throat ſhould 
be tickled with a feather, or a few grains of white vitriol 
may be ſwallowed, becauſe by drinking more, the ſtomach 
mey be ſo diſtended as not to be able to eject its contents. 

In all feveriſh paroxyſms, inflammations of the ſtomach, 
ſpaſms in the ſtomach from anger, hyſterics, &c. con- 


geſtiens of blood in the upper parts; if on any account an 


emetic is indicated, bleeding ſhould precede, and the 
plethora be removed. | 

A decoCtion of the bulbous roots of common daffodil 
is one of the gentleſt emetics in the materia medica. Horſe 
radiſh and muſtard are diuretics as well as gentle emetics, 
and as they diſcharge only the contents of the ſtomach, 
their uſe is the ſafer in caſes which do not admit of more 
active ones. A tea ſpoonful of the flour of muſtard may 
be _ to each pint of warm water, and repeated as re- 
quired. 


In 8 8 diſorders, the merc. emet. flav. is the moſt 
20. 
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proper. in old chronic complaints, antimonial ernetit3 


are to be preferred, as they are attenuating and deob- 


ſtruent. In maniac cafes, antimonial ones are never to 
be omitted. When poiſons are ſwallowed, the vitriol. 


alb. is the beſt adapted for ſpeedy relief. 


The uſefulneſs of emetics extends very far into medical 


practice. When the menſes are excefſive from any ob- 


ſtruction in the returning veffels; an emetic may procure 
relief; and when the menſes are ſuppreſfed, emetics 
powerfully affiſt in reſtoring their due courſe; if taken a 
little before the time of their uſual return. The headach 
attending youth at the age of puberty is much relieved by 
this diſcharge. The vomiting which fo frequently is at- 
tendant during pregnancy, is much relieved by frequent 
ſmall doſes of the pulv. ipecac. Two, and from that to 
ſix grains, may be now and then given, to reſtrain the fre- 
quency and violence of theſe diſcharges; and the ſtrain- 


ings in conſequence of the ipec. is fat leſs than thoſe that 
| ay mage 


= 


are natural, Ns 0 

1 hoſe who are violently ſtrained by emeties, thoſe who 
have ruptures, or aneuriſms, as alfo. thoſe whoſe viſcera 
are unſound, ſhould be cautions in the uſe of theſe her- 
culean remedies. : I 

An opiate ſhould. generally ſucceed an emetic; and 
when theſe evacuants are too powerful, or operate more 
than is required, opiates greatly reduce their efficacy ; 


common ſalt given in the gruel will turn the operation of 
EMBULA. A pipe. | 


emetics downwards; a ſpoonful of brandy ſometimes fuc- 
ceeds in checking their action; mild oils, grateful acids, 
and aromatics, are alſo efhcacious helps. 

EMETICUM MITTE. The mild emetic of Boer- 
haave is made by deflagrating one part of erude antimony 
with two of nitre. By this proceſs, not only all the ſul- 
phur, but much of the phlogiſton of the regulus is con- 
ſumed, it is therefore mild. | 

EMETICUM VINUM, i. e. Vin. antimoniale. 


EME TOCATHARTICUM. A medicine which o- 


perates by vornit and by ſtool. | | | 
EMEU, alfo called eme, cafoar, caſoaris; the caſſo- 
* It is a large bird of the oſtrich kind. 3 
e emeu and caſſowary are generally ſpoken of as one, 
but they are different birds. The emeu is met with in 
South America, and the caſſowary in the Molucca iſlands. 
See Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth and animated Na- 
ture, vol. v. | | 
EMISSARIUM. An Emiſſary. In medicine it is 
any orifice of the body, whether natural or morbid, -out 
of which any thing is emitted. | | 
EMMENAGOGA, Emmenagogues, from ##urna, the 
menſtrual diſcharges, and &, to draw, lead, or force. 


They are ſuch medicines as promote the diſcharge of the 


menſtrual flux. Of theſe the principal are the fetid 
gums, aromatics, alcetics, chalybeats, and 'the prepara- 
tions of black hellebore. Some medicines ranked under 
this claſs produce their effect by leſſening irritations, others 
by their ſtimuli. When ſpaſms in the veſfels obſtruct, 
mugwort powerfully relaxes ; caſtor, ſaffron, or borax do 
the ſame. The ſtimulating kinds ſhould not be given, ex- 
cept the body is full of good blood and juices ; for'as they 
urge to an excretion, they cauſe a difcharge of What can - 
not be ſpared until then. A third kind of emenagogues 
Is whatever conduces to fill the body with healthy 
uids. | | | 
EMMENIA, from a, a month. The menſtrual diſ- 
charges. . 
EMMOTOS, from Aris, lint. An epithet for per- 
ſons, parts of the body, or diſorders that require lint for 
the cure. £ | 

EMODIA. A ſtupor of the teeth. 6 

EMOLLIENTIA. Emollients. Medicines of this 
claſs relax and ſupple the folids; they alſo ſheath and 
ſoften the aſperity of the fluids. When externally applied, 
they are termed emollients ; but if internally adminiſtered, 
demulcents ſeems to be their propereſt appellation. See 
DEMULCENTS, 


Emollient topics are ſormed of water, oily, and muci- 


laginous ſubſtances. Water, particularly when aſſiſted by 
a moderate heat, is plentifully abſorbed from the whole 
ſurface of our body; it powerfully relaxes and dilutes, be- 
ing miſcible with almoſt aig animal fluid. Oil relaxes 

4 and 


and obtunds what is acrid ; and mucilage alſo ſheaths | 
ſharps humours. In compoſitions of this kind, the aque- 
ous part ſhould be freely allowed, for the mucilages re- 
quire to be largely diluted, gentle friction on the part in- 
creaſes their efficacy, and as to the heat with which they 
are applied, it ſhould not exceed what produces a pleaſing 
ſenſation. . From the relaxing quality of emollient topics, 
and their ſheathing of acrimony, it is that they are good 
ſedative applications, when pain from tenſion, or from ir- 
ritation is excited: from the ren of the nerves their 
efficacy is conveyed alſo to diſtant and deep ſeated parts, 
and thus it is that the warm bath proves ſo powerful a 
ſedative. From the ſame principles theſe applications 
rank with antiſpaſmodics. Emollients, by relaxing the 
fibres, and increaſing the congeſtion of fluids, promote 
ſuppuration; and laſtly, the heat with which they are ap- 
plied concurs with their other effects to rank them wich 
the tribe of Septics ; their oily parts peculiarly diſpoſe them 
to a putrid acrimony. See Aikins's Obſeryations on the 
external Uſe of Preparations of Lead, p. 29, &. 
EMOTIO. When this word is uſed-with reſpect to 
the mind, and in a medical ſenſe, it ſignifies a delirium ; 
when it is uſed relative to ſome bone, a luxation is to be 
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EMPA SMA, from zdecu, to ſprinkle upon, i. e. Ca- 
tapaſma. 


EMPEDOCLES. He was a ſcholar of Pythagoras. 
He firſt mentioned the cochlea, and that ſound was form- 
ed there; alſo that the ſeeds of plants are analogous to the 
eggs of animals. | Fane 6. 

EMPEROS. Mutilated. 

EMPETRUM. It is a plant which reſembles heath. 


EMPETRUM MONTANUM FRUCTU NIGRO, | 


called alſo erica baccifera procumbens nigra, erica coris 
folio ; black berried heath, crow berries, and crake ber- 


ries, 5 | 
EMPETRUM LUSITANICUM FRUCTU AL- 


BO, called alſo erica erecta baccis candidis, and erica co- | 


ris folio. | | on 

_ EMPETRUM THYMEL.AA FOLIIS, alſo called 
ſanamunda, and fea heath. This laſt ſort grows on the 
coaſt of Andaluſia, it flowers in February. A dram of 
the root purges ſtrongly. About Gibraltar it 1s called 
burhalaga, but is there only uſed to heat their ovens 
with. 19 

EMPETRUM. A name of the alypum. 

EMPHRAC TIC A, from dec, to obſtruct, Such 
topics as ſtop the pores when applied to the ſkin. 

EMPHRAGMA, from 9gpaoow, to obſtruct. An im- 
pediment, or obſtruction. Thus Hippocrates calls the 
parts of a child which preſent in an unnataral poſture, 
becauſe they obſtruct the birth. 

EMPHYSEMA, from @voaw, to inflate. It is any 
flatulent tumour, but by it is generally underſtood, a 
ſoft tumour ariſing from air being admitted into the cel- 
lular membrane. In Hippocrates it ſignifies an inflation 
of the belly, and ſometimes a tumour in general, 

The moſt frequent cauſe of this diſorder, 1s the 
piercing of the pleura, and wounding the lungs by the 

pointed fragments of broken ribs, though it ſometimes 
happens that an emphyſema is produced in the lungs by 
lacerations therein, without any injury having happened 
to the pleura: putridity is alſo a cauſe, as is feen in mor- 
tifications of the external parts, and in many inſtances of 
utrid fevers. Putridity raiſes the air both in vegetable 
and animal ſubſtances, from a fixt to an elaſtic ſtate. 

An emphyſema is manifeſt by a ſoft puffy ſwelling, in 
which caſe the ſkin appears gloſly, the tumour gives way 
on preſſure, but that removed it inſtantly returns, a crack- 
ling is perceived on ſtroking the emphyſematous part; 
when the lungs are wounded, a troubleſome cough at- 
tends, and the matter expeCtorated is mixed with blood ; 
ſometimes air eſcapes from the lungs into the cavity of the 
breaſt, and not being diſcharged outwardly through the 
pleura, &c. it occaſions great difficulty of breathing, anx- 
iety, a ſenſe of ſuffocation, ſtupor, a livid colour in the 

face, and if relief is not ſpeedily obtained, the patient 
dies. 
When theſe kind of tumours happen in putrid diſorders, 


fomentations may be applied to them, made with equal 
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parts of ſharp vinegar and rectiſied ſpirit of wine; but 
when a wound is the cauſe, if the breathing is quick and 
laborious, bleed, and repeat the operation as often as this 
ſymptom renders it neceſſary. Punctures, or rather 
ſmall inciſions may be made into the cellular membrane, 
with a lancet, or in different parts of the body, the air 
will thus be excluded, if gentle preſſure is alſo made on 
the tumour : when the air is thus evacuated, a compreſs 
may be dipped in vinegar, and applied over the part where 
the wound is ſuppoſed to be ; a tight bandage may ſecure 
it, and the patient ſhould be directed to lie on the injured 
fide, to prevent a freſh afflux of air. Nitre, and pectoral 
emulſions, may be given to prevent internal ſuppurations. 
When the air is detained in the cavity of the breaſt, Mr. 
Hewſon propoſes to diſcharge it by a ſmall opening made 
with a knife on the fore-part of the cheſt, which, if on the 
right-fide, muſt be between the fifth and ſixth ribs, be- 
cauſe there the integuments are thin'; but if on the left- 
fide, the opening muſt be betwixt the ſeventh and eighth 
or betwixt the eighth and ninth ribs, the better to avoid 
wounding the pericardium. See Le Dran's Obf. No, 29; 
James's Med. DiQ. Art. Fractura; and Lond. Med. Obr. 


and Inq. vol. ii. p. 17, &c. vol. iii. p. 28—36, 372— 


399. | 

EMPIRICA SECTA. The - empiric ſect. It was 
begun by Serapion, &c. about 287 years before the birt 
of Chriſt. See SER APION of Alexandria. | 
EMPIRICUS, An empiric, from ci, to experience. 
See the empiric and dogmatic oppoſed to each other in 
Percival's Eſſays, Med. and Exp. vol. i. | 
EMPLASTICA, from eunnarcow, to obſtruct, or 


ſpread upon, i. e. Emphractica. 


EMPLASTRUM, from suradecu, to obſtruct or 
ſpread upon. A plaiſter. 

Plaiſters are compoſitions for external uſe; they do not 
poſſeſs much medical virtue, and are chiefly employed to 
make retentive dreſſings, or to keep the parts to which 
they are applied warm and tight. This they do more 
equally and ſteadily than a bandage of linen can, eſpeci- 
ally if there is no ſwelling. They are compoſed of oily 
and unctuous ſubſtances, united with powders, into ſuch 
a conſiſtence, that the compound may remain firm in the 
cold without ſticking to the fingers; that it may be ſoft 
and pliable in a ſmall heat; and that by the warmth of 
the haman body it may be fo tenacious, as readily to ad- 
here. If when a plaiſter is ſoftened to the conſiſtence of 
ſtiff honey, it is called cerate; when ſoftened ſo as to 
ſpread eaſily whilſt cold, yet not to run with the heat of 
the body, they are called an ointment ; and if betwixt the 
conliſtence of an ointment and an oil, they are called a li- 
niment. 

Calces of lead boiled with exprefled oils unite with them 
into a plaiſter of a good confiltence, and are a proper bafis 
for ſeveral other plaiſters. Plaiſters may alſo be made of 
reſins, gummy -reſins, &c. without wax, eſpecially in 
extemporaneous preſcription ; but for officinals, theſc 
compoſitions are Jeſs proper, as they ſoon grow too ſoft in 
keeping, and fall flat in a wartn air. 

As ſome difference is obſerved in the hardneſs of a 
plaiſter for the breaft or ſtomach, and one that is to be 
applied to the limbs, the following proportions are gene- 
rally obſerved. For a foft plaiſter take one ounce of ex- 
preſſed oil, one ounce of wax, and half an ounce of any 
powder; for an harder one add an ounce more of wax, 
and half an ounce of powder. 

EMPL. ADHASIVUM NIGRUM. The black 
ſticking plaiſter, called alſo the lady's court plaiſter, and 
the Chicheſter plaiſter. 

Diſſolve twelve ounces of the gum Benjamin in twelve 
ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine, and ſtrain the ſolution. 
In a ſeparate veſſel diflolve a pound of the beſt iſinglaſs in 
five pints of pure water, then ſtrain the ſolution. Mix 
theſe ſolutions together, and let them ſtand in a narrow 
veſſel, that the groſſer parts may ſubſide: when the 
clear liquor is cold it will form a jelly, fo, when ſpread, 
it muſt be near the fire to melt. This quantity ſuffices 
for ſpreading on ten yards of half yard wide filk ; in order 
| to which the ſilk muſt be ſtretched in a frame, then the 
mixture may be ſpread on it with a ſponge or bruſh : this 
muſt be done within the warmth of a fire. As each 


— — 


3 ſpreading 
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ſpreading dries, it muſt be repeated to the tenth or twelſth 
time; after which touch it lightly with the bruſh to give 
it a glols. | ! 

Its uſe is too generally known to need any thing fur- 
ther being ſaid, than to propoſe an eaſy ſubſtitute, which 
is as follows: Diſſolve a pound and a quarter of fine iſin- 
glaſs in five pints of water, and before it cools ſpread it on 
filk, in the ſame manner as above directed. 

EMPLASTRUM ANODYNUM. Ta 
of common plaiſter, melt it over a gentle fire, with an 
ounce and half of common black pitch. When this is 
ſpread, mix with each ounce weight of it half a dram of 
opium, and the ſame quantity of camphor in fine powder. 
This compoſition is very efficacious in relieving old pains. 

EMPLASTRUM ATTRAHENS. Drawing Plaiſter. 


| 


ke four pounds | 
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iv. cap. 3, ſays it is a convulſive ſtiffneſs of the neck, by 
which the chin is fixed on the breaſt. See TETAN us. 

EMT VSIS, from vo, to ſpit out. Aretæus limits 
this word to a diſcharge. of blood by ſpitting, when it 
comes only from the mouth, fauces, and parts adjacent. 

EMPYEMA, from ev, within, and az, pus or mat- 
ter. The antients called all internal ſuppurations empy- 
ema ; but at preſent this name is confined to a collection 
of purulent matter lying looſe in the cavity of the breaſt, 
and lodging in the diaphragm. | | 

Aretæus, lib. i. de Cauf. & Sign. Morb. Chron. cap. 9. 
ſays, © They who have purulent abſceſſes in the cavities 
of the body, whether within the thorax or below the dia- 
phragm, if the pus be diſcharged upwards, are called 
<uTva (empyi), if downwards apoſtomatiæ. And if there 


Take yellow reſin, yellow wax, of each three pounds; 
of tried mutton ſuet, one pound. Melt all together, and 
ſtrain the mixture while it remains fluid. 

This is given by the London college, to ſupply the 
place of the melilot plaiſter; but plaſters are not agreea- 
ble forms for dreſſing with after the removal of a bliſtet; 
cerates, by being ſolter and leſs adheſive, are to be pre- 
ferred : the ceratum album, or the ceratum citrinum are 
good ſubſtitutes for this plaiſter, 

EMPL. COMMUNE. The common plaiſter. 
Take of olive oil one gallon, of litharge finely pow- 


be a ſuppuration in the thorax, and the pus be diſcharged 
through the lungs, it is called πνσ/)¹¾un.“ But the moderns 
account it only an empyema when purulent matter floats 
upon the diaphragm. If matter is lodged on both ſides of 
the breaſt, there are two empyemas. org | 
The pus that forms an empyema may be from an ab- 
ſceſs in the lungs, pleura, mediaſtinum, pericardium, 
or diaphragm; or perhaps from that inflammatory exuda- 
tion, or inſpiſſated ſerum, which Dr. Hunter obſerves is 
formed into a kind of pus, and is often found in large 
quantities in the cavities of the breaſt, belly, &c. Wounds 


dered five pounds; boil them together with about a quart 
of water over a gentle fire, continually itirring, till che 
oil and the litharge are united, and acquire the due con- 
ſiſtence of a plaiſter ; and if the water is waſted before the 
operation is over, more water (previouſly made hot) muſt 
be poured on. 


As ſoon as the mixture is warm begin to ſtir it; in a- 
bout four hours the boiling will be completed; but to aſ- 
certain this, drop a little on a tile to cool, by which you 
will caſily diſcover whether the litharge is diſſolved or 
not; the boiling muſt be continued very gentle, or the 
plaiſter will be black, or perhaps boil over ſuddenly. If 
water ſhould be added that is not very hot, the plaiſter 
would explode with violence and be waſted; this accident 
will happen with hot water, if the plaiſter is very hot. 
If the compoſition proves diſcoloured, the addition of a 
little white lead and oil will improve it; but if it is ex- 
pected to be very white, nothing but a true olive oil will 
do. 8 

EMPL. F MUCILAGINIBUS. The London college 
orders a plaiſter with the oil of mucilages; but as the mu- 
cilaginous part of the ingredients are not taken up by oily 
and unctuous matters, the preſcription cannot anſwer what 
the title propoſes. 85 

EMPL. E SAPONE. This is another compoſition in 
the Diſpenſatory of the London college ; but, as ſoap is 
much more advantageouſly uſed in liquid forms, the prac- 
titioner will rarely be induced to apply it in that of a ſolid 
one. 

EMPLASTRUM STOMACHUM. Stomach plaiſter. 

Take of ſoft labdanum three ounces, of frankincenſe 
one ounce, cinnamon and expreſſed oil of mace, of each 
half an ounce; of eſſential oil of mint one dram. Add to 
the frankincenſe melted firſt, the labdanum a little heated, 
till it becomes ſoſt, and then the oil of mace; afterwards 
mix in the cinnamon with the oil of mint, and beat them 
together into a maſs, in a warm mortar, and keep it in a 
_ veſſel well cloſed. | 55 Fe 

Theſe plaiſters ſhould be frequently renewed to produce 
any effect, and ſhould be applied on the five lower ribs 
of the left de, towards the back. 

EMPLATTOMENA, i. e. Emplaſtica. 

EMPNECMATOSIS, from tuzviw, to blow into or 
inflate. An inflation of the ſtomach, the womb, or other 

arts. N 
þ EMPORIUM. A market-town ; but metaphorically 
applied to the brain, which is the ſeat of all rational and 
ſenſitive tranſaction. 

EMPIRON, from ple, to ſaw. Saw-like. A kind 
of pulſe mentioned by Galen, in which the artery is une- 
qually diſtended in different parts. 

EMPROSTHOTONOS, from tuwpoobev, forwards, 
and rei, to bend. It is when the body is bowed forward 


and confined ſo by a ſpaſmodic contraction. Celſus, lib. | 


in the breaſt may alſo evacuate their matter into its cavity, 
and prove a cauſe of this diſeaſe. And Le Dran informs 
us that he met with inſtances of abſceſſes in the liver mak- 
ing a way through the diaphragm, and emptying them- 
ſelves into the breaſt, | 3 

When any fluid matter is collected in the cavity of the 
breaſt it may be known by the following ſigns; the breath- 
ing 1s ſhort and laborious; expiration is more difficult 
than inſpiration ; the patient perceives a fluctuation when 
particular motions are performed; ſometimes there is an 
enlargement of the cavity of the thorax, and an œdoma- 
tous tullneſs of the {kin and fleſh of one ſide of the cheſt, 
or both, according as the mater is lodged in one or both 
ſides; a dry cough ; when the matter is on one fide only, 
the patient cannot lie on the other; a ſlow fever, heat at 
the extremities of the fingers, hollowneſs of the eyes, &c. 
but, as to the kind of matter which is lodged here, it can 
only be known by the nature of the diſorder which pre- 
ceded its accumulation, from the preceding and concomi- 
tant ſymptoms. The matter may be water, blood, or 
pus; and the latter of theſe may be ſuſpected when there 
hath been an inflammatory diſorder of the lungs, pleura, 
or other parts in the breaſt, attended with ſymptoms of 
ſuppuration, and particularly if thick clammy ſweats at- 
tend. | | | 

If the matter of an empyema is not ſpeedily expecto- 
rated, the patient dies of a conſumption, with a {low fe- 
ver, which is always exaſperated at night. If the medi- 
aſtinum is eaten through, upon opening the thorax a ſud- 
den ſuffocation often enſues. If the empyema is of long 
ſtanding, the ſtrength decayed, a colliquative diarrhea is 
come on, with a waſting of the body, the operation, in- 
ſtead of relieving, haſtens the death of the patient. When 
this diſorder is merely local, the operation may ſucceed ; 
but if the habit is ſtrumous, or otherwiſe unſound ; if 
fever, coughing, thirſt, and other ſymptoms, are either 
numerous or conitderable in their degree, there is but 
ſmall hope of a recovery. The operation is alſo ineffec- 
tual if the lungs adhere to the pleura, or if the matter 
lodged on the diaphragm was emptied from a cyſts 

The chirurgical operation by which relief is obtained 
takes its name from the diſeaſe, being called the opera- 
tion for the empyema. The fluids deſcribed as neceſſary 
to be voided by this operation are blood, matter, md wa- 
ter: Gooch gives a caſe in his Med. Obſ. of air in the 
thorax producing the ſymptoms of an empyema; it paſſed 
through an ulcer in the lungs, but the ulcer healing, the 
air was evacuated by the operation for the empyema, and 
a complete cure was effected. But, except in caſes of 
purulent matter, the aſſiſtance of the ſurgeon is rarely re- 
quired. Blood will be gradually abſorbed ; therefore, as is 
declared by Mr. Sharp, Mr. Pott, and other eminent prac- 
titioners, it need not be removed by any artificial opening. 

The manuer of operating is to fix on the part for the 


Per. 


| 
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perforation, then, with a knife or a trochar, à paſſage 
may be formed for the offending matter. Whether an 
opening is made by means of a knife or a trochar, as Al- 
binus hath obferved that the diaphragm on the right ſide 
aſcends higher into the thorax than on the left, it may be 
proper to pierce on the tight ſide between the third and 
fourth ſpurious ribs, but on the left between the ſecond 
and third; and at about half or two thirds of the diſtance 
from the ſternum to the'vertebra ; for here the muſcles 
are thinneſt, the artery is concealed under the rib, and 
the diaphragm at a due diſtance. Matter lodged in both 
cavities of the thorax require that the operation be per- 
formed on each fide. See Hippocrates, Galen, Aretæus, 
Boerhaave with Van Swieten's Comments, Le Dran's 
Operations, Sharp's Operations, or Heiſter's Surgery. 

EMPYEMATA. So the antients called ſuppurating 
medicines ; for they named an internal collection of pus 
empyema- 7 


EMPYT, Purulent or ſuppurated, or thoſe who have 


purulent abſceſſes internally. 

EMPYREUMA, from suv, to kindle, of mip, 
fire. In chemiſtry it is the offenſive ſmell and taſte which 
diſtilled waters, or other ſubſtances, receive from being 
too much expoſed to the fire. Rs | | 

EMPYREUM ATICA OLEA. Empyreumatic oils. 
Theſe are oils both of the animal and vegetable kinds, 
which are diſtilled with a heat greater than that of boiling 
water; for thus they receive a burnt ſmell. Some ſpeak 


of theſe oils as being of one diſtinct claſs, but they have | 


nothing in common except that they are half burnt, they 
diſſolve more or leſs in rectified ſpirit of wine, are acrid, 
by repeated diftillations they may be rendered volatile, 
and almoſt free from their diſagreeable ſmell. 

EMPYROS. One labouring under a fever. 

EMULGENS. Emulgent, ſtroking or milking out. 
It is applied to the arteries and veins which go from the 
aorta and vena cava to the kidneys. 
EMULGENTES ARTERLE ET VENZA. 
RENWALES ARTERIZ & VENE. 

EMULSIO, from emulceo, to ſtroke or cheriſh ; or 
from emulgeo, t6 milk out gently by the hand. Medicines 


See 


of any kind, made in a form reſembling milk, are called 


emulſions; but generally they are made from farinaceous 
ſeeds, which are beat up with ſome fluid, by which their 
oily parts are intimately blended with it. Their uſe ts 


chiefly for common drink in acute diſorders. This form is | 


perhaps the beft for adminiſtring camphor. For the emulſ. 
com. amyg. arab. abſorb. & camphorat. ſee AMYGDALUS. 
EMUN CTORIUM. An emunCtory, from emungo, 
to clean, wipe away, or drain off. The paſſages in the 
body, by which ſuperfluous matters are evacuated, are 
called emunCtories. The glands are alſo thus named. 
EN.ZAZMOS, from qua, blood. So Hippocrates and 
Galen call ſuch topical medicines as are appropriated to 
bleeding wounds. | | | 
ENAOREMA, from awptu, to exalt, of &iupo;, ſu- 
blime. It is che pendulous ſubſtance which floats in the 
middle of the urine, called alſo ſublimamentum. 
ENARGES, from apyig, white or evident. Hippo- 
crates applies this as an epithet to dreams. 
ENARICYMON, i. e. Aricymon. 
ENARTHROSIS. The antients called that ſpecies 
of diarthroſis thus where the round end of one bone moves 
in the cavity of another; as the head of the femur in the 
etabulum of the os innominatum. This ſpecies of ar- 
ticulation is alſo called the ball and ſocket. | 
ENCANTHIS, from #, in, and ang, an angle of 
the eye. This diſorder is an encyſted tumour on its in- 
ner angle. At the firſt a tubercle appears on the caruncula 
tachrymalis, oron the creſcent-like red cuticle adjacent to 


it; afterwards this tumour extends over the pupil of the | 


. eye ; when this happens the tears continually trickle down 
the cheeks, the fight is impaired, the countenance de- 
formed, and the eyes inflamed. | 

When it is of a mild nature'it may be deſtroyed by 
gentle eſcharotics ; while this method of cure is proceed- 
ing the belly ſhould be kept lax, and an iſſue in the arm 
or a ho bliſter between the ſhoulders ſhould be con- 
tinued. 


_ | When this tumour is of a malignant kind, it is attended 


: 
1 
with pain; is of a livid hue, #nd often becomes cancerous, 
If it is manifeſtly cancerous, palliatives only are to be 
uſed ; but if not, diſſect the whole tumour and its cylt ; 
in doing which raiſe it with the forceps, the better to a- 
void cutting either the eye or the caruncle : it the latter is 
hurt, the tears will ever after run down the cheek; it is 
therefore ſafer to leave a little of the luxuriant fleſh, and 
to deſtroy it afterwards with a cauſtic. See EcTROPIUM 
above ; and fee Heiſter's Surgery. | 

ENCARDION, from xag3ia, the heart. The pith of 
vegetables. | 

ENCARDIUM PREMNU. The heart and marrow 
of the trunk, but Dioſcorides improperly calls the ten- 
der medullary ſubſtance which grows on the tops of the 
great palm tree thus. 

ENCATALEPSIS, i. e. Catalepſis. | 
'ENCATHISMA, from vu, to fit in. A ſemicu- 
pium. | 
| ENCAUMA, from zaiv, to burn. The ſcoria of fil- 
yer is thus named, fo is the mark left by a burn, and alſo 
a puſtule which is produced by a burn. 

A ſuperficial ulceration on the eye is thus called. A. 
tius ſays that thoſe ulcerations on the eyes which ariſe from 
defluxions of humours receive different names, as, when 
one is formed on the pupil, covering a great part of it, 
and is of a bluiſh colour, it is called caligo: when an 
ulcer is not fo wide, but is deeper, and alſo ſeated in the 
pupil, it is called nubecula: when the ſurface of the pu- 
pil apptars rough, and of an aſh colour, an epicauma is 
faid to be formed; and when after a fever an ulcer is 
formed, with a ſordid cruſt, and is ſeated either on the 
pupil or the white part of the eye, it is called an encauma, 
which, when fixed in the pupil, ſuch an eroſion of the 
coats of the eye happens, as in the end is the deſtruction 
of all its humours, In the beginning of theſe caſes relief 
is ſometimes obtained by keeping the bowels lax. 

ENCAUSTUM COERULEUM. A name of the 
powder called by waſherwomen powder blue. 

EN CEPHALON, from , within, and «pax, the 
head. The encephalon includes the dura and pia mater, 
the cerebrum, the cerebellum, and the medulla oblongata. 

There are many ways by which theſe are injured, viz. 
by concuſſion, irritation, depreHon of the ſkull, &c. in 
all which caſes it is moſt prudent to be cautious in giving 
an opinion as to the event. | 

ENCEPHALUS. The brain. Theophraſtus calls the 
tender medullary ſubſtance which grows on the top of the 
great palm tree thus, 

ENCERIS, from 
| Plaiſters as they cool. 

ENCHARAXIS, from xapaoou, to ſcarify. Scari- 
- fication. | 

ENCHEIRES!S, from ee, the hand. Galen uſes 
this word as part of the title to one of his works which 
treats of diſſection. The word imports the manual treat- 
ment of any ſubject. | 
— ENCHILOMA. So Eemery fays an elixir is fome- 
times called. 
ENCHONDROS, from x9S-, which fignifies both 
a grain and a cartilage. Hence implies both granulated 
and cartilaginous, | 

ENCHORIOS, from 
ry. Endemical. 
ENCHRIS TA. Liquid medicines for anointing-any 
part with. | 
ENCQHUSA, i. e. Anchuſa. 
_ ENCHYMA, from #yx , to infuſe. Infuſion, or 2 
8 plethora. | 
\ ENCHYMATA. Liquid medicines to be infuſed in- 
to the eyes, ears, &e. | 

ENCHYMOMA. Bluſhing. Dr. Hunter ſays this is 
nervous affection. 

ENCHY MOSIS. Bluſhing, alſo an extravaſation of 
| blood which makes the part appear-livid. 
| "ENCHYSA, i. e. Alkanet. 

ENCHYTOS. An epithet for any thing infuſed into 

1 of the body. —.— | 
NCLYSMA. A clyſter. 

_ ENCCELIA, from yoixiay the 

of the abdomen. 

| I 
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xnpogy. wax. Bits of wax found in 


. 


er, and xdpeg a region or coun- 
t 8 : 
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belly. All the contents 
ENCOL- 


ENCOLPISMOS. An uterine injection. 
ENCOPE, from a0 r, to cut. An inciſion, and fi- 


uratively an impediment. 
p ENCRANION. The cerebellum. 


ENCRIS. A fort of cake made of fine meal boiled in 
oil, then ſweetened with honey. 


ENCYMON, from #yxu@, to conceive, Pregnant, | 


| 


with child. F : 

ENDEDINEMENOS, from #vviviw, to turn round 
like a vortex. An epithet for the eyes which perpetually 
turn in their orbits. 

ENDEIXIS. An indication. 

ENDEMIAS, or Endemius, from t and 94>, peo- 
ple. An epithet for diſeaſes to which the inhabitants of 
particular countries are ſubject more than others. 

ENDESIS, from da, to tie. A ligature, band, or 
connexion. | 

ENDIC A. Rulandus ſays it is the fæces at the bot- 
tom. It is alſo called moſe hazuania. : 

ENDIVIA, called alſo intybus, ſcariola, ſeriola, ei- 
choreum latifolium, intubum, and endive. This plant 1s 
in common uſe in our kitchens: it very much reſembles 
cichory both in its appearance and virtues. 

ENDIVIA LUTEA. A name for the cichoreum ver- 
rucarium, the rhagadiolus alter, and the hedypnois an- 


nua. 

ENDIVIA VULGARIS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies 
of cichoreum. 

ENDIVIA ERECTA, i. e. Hyoſeris anguſtifolia, 

ENDIVIA ERECTA LUTEA NAPi{#OULIA i. e. 
Lampſana. | | | 

ENELLAGMENOS, from tvaaaarlu, of anaurlu, to 
change. An epithet applied to the joints of the vertebræ, 
becauſe of their alternate or mutual reception and inſer- 
tion. 

ENEMA. A clyſter. From #vinw, to emit, inject, 
or thruſt in. The words enema, clyſter, and lotion, are 
equivalent to each other, and ſignify any liquid medicine 
injected into the anus. With us clyſters are injected by 
means of a bladder and pipe ; but in many other countries 
a ſyringe is always uſed, by which the liquor is farther 
thrown up into the bowels. : 

The quantity of liquor uſed in each clyſter will vary 
according to the age of the patient and the intention pro- 
poſed. For infants two ounces at the moſt ſuffices ; a 
child of fix years old from four to fix ounces ; a youth of 
fourteen years from fix to eight ounces ; and to an adult 
from ten ounces to a pint. 8 

In diarrhœas and all diſorders where the inteſtines are 
weak, alſo whenever the clyſter is to be retained; the 
quantity for an adult ſhould not exceed ſix or eight 
ounces. | 

In ardent fevers and inflammation of the bowels they 
anſwer the end of a fomentation, and ſhould be admini- 
ſtered from a pint to a quart. In putrid fevers it is one 
way of expediting a quantity of proper acid and antiſeptic 
medicines into the conſtitution, particularly fixed air. 
Nouriſhment may be conveyed by clyſters, when from 
ſome complaint of the mouth, throat, or ſtomach, nothing 
can be conveyed that way : many have been thus ſupport- 
ed during ſeveral months. b 

Clyſters ſhould never be either hot or cold when uſed; 
if not more or leſs warm than may be eaſily ſuffered on 
the back of the hand, their effect in the inteſtines will be 
the moſt agreeable. | 

When a clyſter is intended only for emptying the inteſ- 
tines, half an ounce of common falt is a better addition 
than any quantity of the other purging medicines. 

It is a practice with many to mix oil in reſtringent 
clyſters, but as it counteracts the intention of the pre- 
ſeriber, it ſhould always be omitted in them. 

When a very powerful ſtimulus is required in purging 
clyſters, it is moſt ſafe to mix emetics. with them, and of 
theſe the vin antimon. ſhould be preferred. 


ENEOS. Vain, empty, or uſeleſs. The Greeks call | 


thoſe who are unable to perform the common offices of 
life, ſuch as dumb, deaf, &c. zveoi. 
ENERGIA. Energy, from #pyor, *a work. 
ENERVATIO. It is an equivocal term, ſignifying 
aponeuroſis or debilitation. . 
27. 
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ENFONDE. A fort of bread made of caſſada. 
ENGER, i. e. Indicum. AVIS 
ENGISOMA. An inſtrument formerly uſed about 
fractures of the cranium. Alſo the fame as engiſomata. 
ENGISOMATA. A ftacture of the cranium, in the 


middle of which the bone prefies upon the membrane of 
the brain, 


 ENGOMPHOSIS, i. e. Gomphoſis. 
ENGONIOS, from uva, an angle. Hippocrates ex- 
preſſes by it the bending of the arm at a right angle. 
ENGUAMBA URUVAPENSIUM. The name of a 
tree whoſe fruit is black, but yields by expreſſion a yellow 
oil. Rai Hiſt. 
ENHAMON. The name of a plaiſter in Myrepſus. 
ENIT/ZON. The name of a ſimple in Myrepſus, but 


not known what. 
ENI XA. A woman in child- bed. 


kind of ſalts, which are formed of acid and alkali: Galen 
calls them the third, but at preſent they are known by the 
name of neutral. 
ENIXUM PARACELSIT[SAL]. It is the caput mor- 
tuum of the ſpirit of nitre joined with vitriolic acid. It is 
much the ſame as tart. vitr. | 
ENNEANDRIA. The ninth of Linnæus's claſſes of 
plants: in it area ſtyle and nine filaments in each flower. 
ENNEAPHARMACOS, from ene, nine, and ap- 
uazxov, a medicine. A compoſition of nine ſimple ingre- 
dients. It is alſo the name of a peſſary mentioned by Ga- 
len and Ægineta. It is a name of the antidotus Heraclidis, 
and of ſeveral plaiſters mentioned by Ætius, and Celſus. 
ENNEAPHYLLUM, from eva, nine, and ggaxcy, a 
leaf, 1. e. Helleboraſter. 5 | - 
ENOCHDIANUS. ln Paracelſus it is one who equals 
Enoch in longevity. | 
ENOCHDIANA VITA. A very long life. 
ENRYTHMOS, i. e. Arythmus. 
ENS. An entity or thing really exiſting, In Paracel- 
ſus ens imports the power, virtue and efficacy, which a 


{ thing exerts upon our bodies. 


ENS PARVUM SAPIENTIUM. It is ſoap made by 
mixing fixt alcaline ſalt with a diſtilled vegetable oil. The 


leaſt portion of water prevents their union : after their 
combination they are to be placed ſome time in a ſubter- 
raneous place. A ſmall quantity of the ſalt remaining on 
the ſurface of the oil will attract water, and prevent the 
ſucceſs of the proceſs. | 
ENS PRIMUM SALIUM, See CixcuLATUM, 
ENS PRIVMUM SOLARE, i. e. Antimonium. 

ENS VENERIS, i. e. Flor. Martialis. | 


— ENSIFORMIS [CaRTILaGo]. The ſword-like car- 
tilage, called alſo xiphoides ; ſometimes it is bifurcated at 


[the end, and is then called furcella or furcula inferior. 
This is the cartilage at the bottom of the ſternum ; but 


the antients oft give the name of enſiformis to the whole 
breaſt bone. Dr. Hunter obſerves that, If this carti- 


| 
| 


lage ſhould be preſſed inwardly by a blow, it will occaſion 
vomitings and violent pains by preſſing againſt the pylorus ; 
in this caſe it would be proper to lay it bare, and ele- 
vate it; but the diaphragm ariſing partly from it would 
probably diſplace it.” From the form, or from accidents 


ſtooping, difficult breathing, &c. That theſe ſhould hap- 
pen will not appear wonderful, when we conſider that the 
diaphragm is attached to it, and that the great lobe of the 
liver and the ſtomach lay immediately under it. | 


The name of a liquid collyrium in Galen, which Ægine- 
ta calls ſtacticon. | 


ENTALE. A veſſel. 

ENTALI. Foſſil alum. 

ENTALIUM, called alſo tubulus vel ſiphunculus ma- 

ris, dentale, dentalium. The entaglia or pipe ſhell. _ 
It is a ſmall ſhell brought from the Eaſt, reſembling one 

of the dentalia, with its ſmall end broken off. It is two 

inches long, open at both ends, and flender, of a whitiſh 

green colour, and ridged lengthwiſe, with ſome tranſverſe 


bands on it. The fiſh that lives in it is a kind of worm, 
with four horns. 


4K h The 


ENIXUM. The chemiſts apply this word to a third | 


ſalt muſt be quite hot when mixed with the oil, for the 


in this cartilage, many diſeaſes ariſe, as a cough, pain in 


ENSTACTON, from gage, to diſlil. Inſtillations. 
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The modern Italians call all ſtones, metals, woods, &c. 
that are cut with lines or figures, or barely channelled, en- 
taglia. 

ENTATICA [MepicamenrTaA}. 

rovoke venery. Cœlius Aurelianus calls them fatyrica. 

ENTATICON. The name of a plailter in P. A .ineta. 

ENTERA. So Hippocrates calls the bags in which 
were incloſed medicines for fomentations. 

EN TERADENES, from ego, an inteſtine, and 
adm, a gland. The inteſtinal glands. 

ENTERENCHY'TZE, from sega, the viſcera, and 
elo, to infuſe. Inſtruments for adminiſtering clyſters. 

ENTERITIS. An inflammation of the bowels. 

EN FEROCELE, from Hep, an inteſtine, and un, 
a rupture, i. e. Hernia inteſtinalis. 

ENTE RO-EPIPLOCELE, from kee, an inteſtine, 
and izinaoy, the omentum, and xh, a tumour. It is 
when both the omentum and inteſtines protrude through 
the integuments of the belly. 

ENTERO-HYDROCELE, from ws, an inteſtine, 
ddp, water, and xi, an hernia. A dropſy of the ſcro- 
tum, with a deſcent of the inteſtine. | 

EN TEROMPHALOS, from Eibe, an irteſtine, and 
daga d, the navel. A rupture of the inteſtine at the navel. 

ENTERON, from evrog, within. Internal, an intel- 
tine. But in Hippocrates Epid. 6. § 4. ap. 3. enteron 
ſignifies ſimply the colon. 

ENTEROPHY TON VULGARE. The ſea chitter- 
ling. It is a marine plant, and grows ſomewhat in tae 
form of a gut. 


ENTERORAPHE. A ſuture of the inteſtines. 


ENTEROSCHEOCELE, ſrom evrepcy, an inteſtine, | | 


dove, the ſcrotum, and xyan, an hernia. It is when the 
inteſtine deſcends into the ſcrotum. | 

ENTHEMATA, from #r7:61u, to put in. Medicines 
applied immediately to recent wounds, in order to pre- 
vent an inflammation and {top an kzmorrhage. 

EN i HETOS, from #ji0nui, to put in. Any thing in- 
troduced, but particularly ſuch as are put up the nole to 
prevent an hæmorrhage there. 5 

EN'TTHLASIS. A contuſion with the impreſſion of the 
inſtrument by which it happened. 

ENTRICHOMA, from & and Teaix»uz, the hair. 
The edge of the gye-lid on which the hairs grow. | 

ENTRIMMA, from &7:i%w, of e& and vp, to rub, 
grate, or triturate, i. e. Intritum. | 

EN ROCHUS. An oblong ſtone nearly as thick as 
a man's finger, from one to two inches long, bluith co- 
loured, and made up of joints as ſo many rings. They 
are found frequently in clay pits. Sometimes the joints 
are found looſe, then they are called trochitæ. It is a part 
of the arm of a ſtar-fiſh, or ſome ſuch like ſea animal, that 
is petrified. It is always hardened with ſparry matter, and 
like it is diuretic. A trochite, when found ſeparate, is as 
broad as a ſix-pence with a hole in the centre, and of diſ- 
ferent thickneſſes ; the colour is bluiſh or greyiih, and 
when broke it is gloſſy and ſhining. 

ENTROFPIUM, i. e. Trichiaſis. 

ENTYPOSIS, from &luTo, to make an impreſſion, 
of TuTo, a type or image formed by impreſſion. The 
acetabulum of the humerus. 5 

ENUCLEATIO. Ihe taking a kernel out of a nut. 

ENULA, called alſo inula, enula campana, heleni- 
um, aſter, ſcab- wort, and elecampane. Platerus calls it 
aroma Germanicum. | 

Miller enumerates thirty ſpecies, and Boerhaave makes 
it a ſpecies of aſter. Jt is a large plant, with long wrin- 
kled leaves that are ſerrated, of a pale green colour above 


and hoary underneath ; the flowers are yellow, and of the 


diſcous kind, and are followed by oblong ſeeds winged 
with down; the roots are ſhort and thick, unctuous to 
the touch, brown or blackiſh on the outſide, and whitiſh 
within, It is perennial, grows wild in moiſt rich foils, 
and flowers in June, 

The freſh roots have a weak but not very grateful! 


ſmell; when perfectly dried they are more grateful: | 


when chewed they diſcover at the firſt a kind of rancid 
glutinous taſte, quickly ſucceeded by an aromatic bitter- 
ness, which by degrees becomes more pungent, The 

are diaphoretic, diuretic, and ſtomachic; if taken freely 
they looſen the belly, they powerfully attenuate viſcid hu- 


Medicines that 


— — 


| EPANASTASIS, 


. 


mours, and aſſiſt expectoration in coughs and humoural 
aſthmas. When freſh they are an excellent vehicle ſor 
ſquills. 

The ſpirituous extract is the moſt active preparation, 
but the watery is far more abnndant in the quantity which 
is obtained from theſe roots, and ſo little inferior in it; 
virtues, as to deſerve the preference for general uſe. Neu— 
man obtained from an ounce of the dry root, by means ot 
water, ſix drams and a half of extract, but by means of 
ſpirit only two drams and a half. Much of the aromatic 
warmth and bitterneſs of theſe roots, reſide in the more 
fixed parts which do not exhale in the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, they are therefore well preſerved in the watery ex- 
tract. In diſtillation with water, an effential oil aciſes 
which concretes into white flakes, and partly into an 
unctuous maſs like ſoftiſh wax. Thirty ounces of roots 
afford about a Cram of this oil. Geoffroy the younger ob- 
ſerves, that this oil refides in the exterior part of the root 
near the bark. When this concrete oil is but newly di- 
tilled, it is ſtrongly poſſeſſed of the flavour of elecampanc, 
but it ſoon loſes all its ſmell by keeping. 


Y 


Extra, Enul. Camp. 


Boil elecampane roots in water, preſs and ſtrain the 
decoction, and ſet it by to ſettle ; then pour off the clear, 
and boil it down to a pillular conſiſtence, taking care to 
prevent its burning towards the end of the operation. The 
doſe may be from © i. to Zi. in a lax ſtate of the fibres of 
the ſtomach, and in ſome diſorders of the breaſt. 

The Cote of the dried root may be to two drams. 
The rad, enul. C. Condit. is prepared in the fame man- 
ner as the cryngo root, which ſee. | 


Works. 
ENULON, from en and , the gums. The inter- 
nal fleſh of the gums, or that part of them which is witk- 
in the mouth. | bo 
ENUR. That vapour of water of which ſtones are 
generated, ; 


ENYPOSAPROS, from s, within, v0, a prepo- 


7&af0;, putrid. An epichet applied to the ſpit of hepatic 
atients. | 


ENYSTRON. According to Ariſtotle, it is a ſecond 


animals, in which the food is concocted. Gorræus 
makes it the ſame as abomaſum. | 
EON. The whole compals of the eye. 
EPACMAST\CA. It is a continual putrid fever that 
is ſtill encreaſing. 
EPAGOGION. 
puce. | 
EPANAD:DONTES PURETI. Fevers, whoſc 
heat is not biting to the touch in the beginning, but be- 
comes more and more fo in the advance. 
EPANADIPLOSIS, from dg, reduplication. The 
reduplication of a fit of a ſemitertian fever; that is, the 
renewal of a cold fit before the hot fit is ended. 
A tumour or tubercle. 
EPANCY LOTUS, from &y«uac, crooked, winding. 
A fort of bandage in Oribaſjus. | 


A name in Dioſcorides for the pre- 


An effloreſcence. | 
EPAOiDAI. See AMULETA. 


dai a removal. In Galen it is uſed to expreſs a re- 
eated evacuation by bleeding. 
EPARGEMOS. An epithet for a perſon affected wich 
that diforder of the eye called argemon. | 
EPARITA. A fort of earth. See Hepar, 
EPARMaA, or. Eparlis, from Gps, to elevate. Any 
kind of tumour, but frequently applicd to the parotis. 
EPAROTH, i. e. Botrys Mexicana. 
EPENCRANIS. A name of the cerebellum. 
EPERLANUS.. Called alſo viola marina. The ſmelt. 


This fiſh receives its firſt name from its pearl colour, 

and the ſecond from its violet-like ſmell. 

riſhing, and as eaſy to digeſt. 
EPHEBAON, The pubes. 


It is very nou- 


EPHEDRA. A ſpecies of horſe-tail. See cauda e- 
quiua. 


Sec Raii. Hiit. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 


ſition, which in compoſition is a diminitive one, and 


ventricle, or a thick part of the ſtomach of ruminating 


EPAN ITIEZSMA, or Epanthiſma, from dubos, a flower. 


EPAPHAZRESIS, from smt, importing a repetition, and 
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quina. It is alſo the name of an inſtrument for reducing 


luxations. 

EPHEDRANA. The buttocks. 

EPHELCIS, from tau >, an ulcer. The cruſt of an 
ulcer, or a ſmall abraſion, or bloody fragment coughed 


„ 


EPHELIS, from sw. and , the fun. Sun- burning. 

EPHEM. GERM. An abbreviation of Ephemerides 
Medico-phyſice Germaniæ. | 

EPHEMERA, from g, a day. A diary fever, or 
fever of one day's continuance only. In this caſe, ſuch a 
heat as attends an exceſs of wine, a pulſe ſomewhat full 
and quick, but ſoit and regular, a flight head-ach, a nau- 
ſea and reſtleſsneſs are all the ſymptoms, all which ter- 
minate without any ſenſible evacuation. If it continue 
unto the third day ic 1s not a diary fever, and if the con- 
ſtitution is very dry, an heCtic is to be dreaded. See 
Lommius's Med. Obſ. 

EPHEMERIDES. Helmont calls thoſe diſeaſes thus 
which ſeize the patient at particular times of the moon, 
ephemerides ægrorum, the almanacs of the ſick. 

EPHEM EKON. A name of the hermodactyls, which 
the Arabians call ſurengian; alſo of the colchicon, which 
they called ſurengian. The firſt ſort is harinleſs, the lat- 
ter it deadly. : 

EPHEMERUM. Spider-wort. Boerhaave mentions 
four ſpecies, all growing in Virginia; and Dale mentions 
an ephemerum, or deadly faffron. They are of no me- 
dical uſe. 

EPHESIUM. The name of a plaiſter deſcribed in 
Celſus. | 

EPHIALTES, from #paaoar, to leap upon. The 
night-mare. | See INCUBUS. 

PHIALTIA. A name for the pæonia. 

EPHIDROSIS, from 19136, to break out into a ſweat. 
This is what the Latins call deſudatio and mador. It 
happens either from a plethora, or from weakneſs. 

EPHiPPIUM, i. e. Sella turcica. 

E Pri DES, from si and 9%, away. In Hippo- 
crates it hath three ſignifications. 1ſt, ] he ducts or paſ- 
fages by which the recrements of the body ate evacuated. 


2dly, The periodical attack of a fever, from the common 


uſc of it to expreſs the attack of thieves. gdly, The ac- 
ceſs of ſimilar or diſſimilar things which may be uſeful or 


| hurtful to the body. 


EPIALOS. An epithet of a fever, from us, gen- 
tle, dag, the ſea; becaule the fea while undiſturbed is 
gentle, and this kind of fever gently heats the patient. 
Galen defines it to be a fever in winch the patient labours 
under a Ppreternatural heat, and a coluneſs at the ſame 
time. The ancient Latins called it quercera. Heſychius 


ſays that the cold ſhivering preceding a fever was thus 
named. 


EPLALTES, i. e. Ephialtes. 

EPIBOLE, from t#7:52x>w, to preſs upon, i. e. In- 
cubus. | 

EPICAN THIDES. The two angles of the eyes. 

EPICARPIUM, from #z:, upon, and xxpro;, the 
wriſt. The ſame as pericarpium. | 

EPICAUMA, from waiw, to burn, i. e. encauma. 

EPICERAS. A name for fœnugreek. 

EPICERASTICA, from xepawuui, to mix, or attem- 
perate. Medicines that obtund acrimony, and eaſe trou- 
bleſome ſenſations. _ pig 

EPICHOLOs, from xc, bile. Bilious. 

EPICHOR DIS, from x0:%, an inteſtine. The me- 
ſentery. 

EP1CHORIOS, from zi, upon, and xpa, a region, 
1. e. Epidemius. 

EPICOELIS. The upper eyelid, or cilium. 

EPICOLICA REGIONES. The lateral or lumbal 


regions. Thoſe parts of the body which are adjacent to 


the colon, 

EPICRASIS. A critical evacuation of bad humours, 
an attemperation of bad ones. When a cure is performed 
in the alterative way, it is called per epicraſin. 


EPICTENION. The pubes. Alſo the fine lint| 
which hangs about where flax is dreſſing. 


EPICYEMA, from de, to conceive. In Hippocrates 


it is afcetus; alſo a mole. 


E PFI 


EPICYESIS, from uw, to conceive. Superfœtation. 
EPIDEMICA AQUA, i. e. aq. alexiter. ſpt. 
EPIDEMIPS, from ent, upon, and 97 >, the peo- 
ple. Epidemical. An epithet of diſeaſes which at cer- 
tain times are popular, and attack many people at the 
ſame time. A diſeaſe which appears, and generally pre- 
vails, then for a time diſappears, is alſo called epidemi- 


cal. See Obſ. on Epidemic Diſorders, &c. by James 
Sims, M. D. 


EPIDERIS. The clitoris. 

EPLDERMIS, from snd, upon, and db, the ſkin. 
The ſcarf ſkin. See CUTICULA. 

EPIDESMUS, from deo, to bind. A bandage by 
which ſplints, bolſters, &c. are ſecured. 

EPIDIDY MIS, from sn, upon, and 39% Y, a teſticle. 
The epididymis may be reckoned a kind of teſtis acceſſo— 
rius. It is a body, on the upper part of the teſticles, 
which is formed of a continuation of the tubes that con- 
ſtitute the teſticles; the continuance of the epididymis 
upwards forms the vaſa deferentia. | | 

EPIDROME, from sv, upon, and desi, to run. 
An afflux of humours ; as it happens when a ligature is 
made on any part. 


EPIGASTRICA ARTERIUZA. The epigaſtric ar- 
teries. | | 

The external iliac artery divides into two branches 
at the ligamentum poupartii ; one of them is the epigaſtric, 
which runs to the inſide of the rectus abdominis, at whoſe 
upper part it communicates with the internal mammary. 
Dr. Hunter obſerves, that in the operation for the femo- 
ral rupture, we rilque cutting the epigaſtrica if we cut 
upwards and outwards; and if upward and inward the 


ſpermatic is in danger, as the hernial ſac hes in the angle 
between the two. 


EPIGASTRICA VEN AH. The epigaſtric veins. 

he external iliac veins, a little befote their going out- 
of the belly, ſend off from the inſide the epigaſtric veins, 
which ſend branches to the neighbouring glands, and 
run up the muſculi recti abdominis, and then advancing, 
oin the mammaria. 

EPIGASTRIUM, from emi, upon, and yaryps, the 
ſtomach. The upper fore part of the belly is thus called. 
it reaches from the pit of the ſtomach to an imaginary 
line above the navel, ſuppoſed to be drawn from one ex— 
tremity of the laſt of the lalſe ribs to the other. Its {ides 
are called hypochondriz, and are covered by the falſe ribs, 
betwixt which lies the epigaſtrium. 

EPIGENEMA, from mie,, to generate over and 
above, or anew. Sometimes it ſignifies a ſymptom, at 
others any thing grown over another, as when the ſaliva is 
thickened, and forms a fur on the tongue. 

EPIGINOMENA, frem +wiyivourt, to ſucceed, or 
ſupervene. Galen ſays, they are thoſe ſymptoms which 
naturaliy ſucceed, or may be expected in the progreſs of a 
diſeaſe; but Fœſius ſays, they are new acceſſions of ſome 
other affection to diſeaſes, which never happens but in 
ſtubborn and malignant diſcaſes. 

EPIGLOSSUM. A name for the Laurus Alexan- 
drina. | 

EPIGLOTTIS. It is ſhaped like the leaf of a plant, 
Winſlow ſays, the purſlane leaf. It is joined to the an- 
terior and ſuperior part of the thyroides, over which it 
appears erected behind the root of the tongue, to which 
it is connected by ligaments fixed to the cornua of the os 
hyoides ; it is alſo connected with the arytænoid cartilages. 
It covers the glottis whilſt we ſwallow, to prevent any 
thing from falling into it. 


EPIGLOT TUM. An inſtrument mentioned by Pa- 


racelſus, for elevating the eyelids. 


EPIGLOUTIS. The ſuperior part of the buttock. 

EPIGONATIS, from sal, upon, and yow, a knee. 
The patella. 

EPIGONON, i. e. Epicyema. | 

EPIGOUNIDES. The muſcles inſerted into the knees, 

EPILENTIA, i. e. Epilepſia, | 

EPILEPSIA, from #niaucam, to ſeize, invade, or 
oppreſs. The epilepſy. It is alſo called morbus caducus, 
or falling ſickneſs, becauſe the patient falls ſuddenly to 
the ground ; the great, or Herculean diſeaſe, on account 
of its violence, and the difficulty in conquering it; mor- 


bus 
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bus ſacer, or ſacred diſeaſe, becauſe it affects the mind, 
and moſt noble parts of a rational creature; divine diſ- 
eaſe, either becauſe it requires ſomething more than hu- 
man for its cure, or becauſe it was thought to be ſent from 
heaven as a curſe upon earth ; morbus infantilis, and pue- 
rilis, becauſe it happens molt frequently to infants and 
children. ö | 


An epilepſy is a violent, involuntary, or convulſive 
contraction of the nerves, membranous, and muſcular 


parts of the whole body, attended with an abolition of 


ſenſe, and drawing its origin from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture 
of the membranes ſurrounding the brain, the- ſpinal mar- 
row, and the nerves; whence the vital principle is im- 


petuouſly conveyed into the organs of motion, but in a 


leſſer quantity into thoſe which ſubſerve the purpoſes of 
ſenſation. DES 185 | 

Weakly and pampered children are the moſt ſubject to 
this diſorder; men more than women. 

The cauſes are various ; the principal and immediate 
one is a ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the dura mater, and its 
continuation over the ſpinal marrow and nerves ; but as 
the ſecondary and remote cauſes are very various, ſo there 
ariſes different ſpecies, and denominations of epileptic fits. 
When the cauſe is in the brain itſelf, it is called an idio- 
phetic epilepſy ; when in other parts it 1s called ſymto- 


The idiophatic epilepſy hath for its ſecondary cauſes 
external violence, as blows, bony protuberances ariſing 
internally in the baſis of the ſkull, or in the lateral, or the 
falciform ſinuſes, from this cauſe the diſorder is chronical ; 
an obſtruction of the jugular veins, or of the ſinuſes of the 
dura mater, eſpecially the falciform ſinus, from polypous 
concretions or other matters, the paſſions of the mind, an 
11] conformation of the brain, &c. 

A ſymtomatic epilepſy hath for its ſecondary cauſes, 
cachectic and hypochondriac habits, flatulencies proceed- 


ing from the ſtomach and bowels, ſpaſms of the inteſtines, 


irregular ſecretions and excretions, the acrid matter of 
eruptive and other diſeaſes tranflated to the brain, pains 


that are violent and attended with ſpaſms in the nervous 


parts, ſtones paſſing through the ureters cauſe a ſympto- 
matic epilepſy which hath obtained the name of the nephri- 
tic eleply, worms, poiſons, &c. : 

Among the primary cauſes of epilepſies are whatever 


can impair the general vigour of the conſtitution, and par- 


ticularly that injures the nervous ſyſtem. 

To form a more diſtinCt idea of the ætiology of an epi- 
lepſy, it ſhould be obſerved how different the circulation 
of blood through the brain is carried on from what it is in 
the reſt of the body. As ſoon as the arteries enter the 
head they looſe their ſtronger coat, and conſiit of a thin 
membrane only, which is deſtitute of ſenſation and mo- 
tion, they are emptied into the venous ſinuſes in the dura 
mater, thence the blood is conveyed into the jugular 
veins, &c. to the heart again. The ſtructure of the dura 
mater ſhould be attended to, and other peculiarities at- 
tending it. To this end ſee Baglivi de Fibra Motrice, 
lib. 1, 

The diagnoſtics vary much in different people; ſome 
are ſuddenly ſeized, others have a train of ſymptoms fore- 
boding the attack, ſuch as wearineſs, an oppreflive pain 
in the head, interrupted ſleep, a languid pulſe, a pale 
countenance, ſtupor and drowſineſs, an unuſual dread 
and terror, a ringing in the ears, palpitation of the hearr, 


inflation of the præcordia, diſturbed reſpiration, rumbling 


in the bowels, a diſcharge of fetid ſtools, coldneſs in the 
joints, and a copious diſcharge of urine. Some alſo per- 
ceive a kind of cold vapour gradually aſcending from the 
extremities to the heart and brain. Whether more or leſs 
of theſe ſymptoms precede the attack, or none of them 
attend, the fit approaches ſuddenly, and as it were unex- 
pectedly, the patient falls down on his back to the ground, 
the thumbs are firmly fixed on the palms of the hands, 
the eyes are diſtorted, and the white part of them only 
appears, all ſenſation, both internally and externally, is de- 
ſtroyed ; there is a frothing at the mouth, with a hiſſing 


\ Noiſe, the tongue is often lacerated by the teeth, and the 


joints are ſeized with a violent trembling. In ſome there 


are many ridiculous and diſagreeable diſtortions and geſti- 
culations; in others inſtead of convulſive motion, there 
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EPI 


is an highly rigid ſpaſm in all the members by which they 


are ſo fixed that no force can move them. In infants the 
penis is ereCted ; in young men the ſeed is ejected, and 


| ſometimes the urine is diſcharged to a conſiderable diſtance, 


and this, as well as the diſcharges by ſtool, are involun- 
tary, At length theſe ſymptoms remit, the patient ſeems 
to have a ſort of reſpite at intervals, but the eyelids remain 
immoveable, the teeth grind upon each other, the tongue 
hangs out of the mouth ; when the paroxyſm ceaſes, the 
patient 1s entirely ignorant of every thing that happened 
during it, he rolls on the ground, his countenance ap- 
pears ſad, he begins to yawn, and ſtretches himſelf with a 


kind of violent efforts, he riſes and walks flowly, ſeems 


uneaſy, and the veins on his forehead appear diſtended. 
Some are ſo affected after their recovery, that for a time 
they know not their molt familiar friends; others are more 
or leſs affected with ſome of the ſymptoms that precede 
the attack of the fit. In ſome the returns are regularly pe- 
riodical, in others irregular and uncertain. By frequent 
returns of this diſorder the patient grows dejected, 1s in- 
dolent, ſubject to a vertigo, and trembling if he looks 
upward, becomes liable to ſudden anger from trifles, and 
many other unhappy attendants gradually gain upon him. 

The epilepſy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the apo- 
plexy, convulſions, and hyſterics. 

That kind of epilepſy which reſembles a ſleep, is more 
dangerous than that in which convulſive motions happen. 
The hereditary kind is rarely cured, and when the diſor- 
der 1s chronical or habitual, ſucceſs is not to be depended . 
on. When the approach of puberty, or the eruption of 
the menſes does not remove an epilepſy in women, nor 
delivery of the firſt child, an hereditary cauſe may be ſuſ- 
pected, but a cure is not to be expected; cauſed by frights 
they are never cured, or fo rarely as to afford but little 
hope, for when the patient ſeems recovered, trifles are 
productive of a relapſe. When the fits approach during 
ſleep the danger is greater. Hippocrates aſſerts that boys 
are relieved from this diſorder about their ſeventh, four- 
teenth, or ſeventeenth year. There is ſome hope of a 
cure when the caſe is not inveterate, nor hereditary, 


when the caule is in the prime viz, or ſome diſorder 


tranſlated to the nervous ſyſtem, 
From the variety of cauſes, and the nature of ſome of 
them, it is dithcult to ſtate the indications and method of 


cure. However, with Dr. Smith we may propoſe, 1ſt, 


To prevent an impending paroxyſm. 2dly, To ſhorten 
a preſent one. 3dly, To guard againſt future attacks. 
The firit of theſe intentions is anſwered in plethoric habits 
by ſuitable evacuations and antiſpaſmodics, as nitre, opi- 
um, muſk, &c. in Janguid conſtitutions, by warm ner- 
vous medicines, as Caſtor, valerian, camphor, fetid gums, 
volatile falts, the bark, chalybeates, &c. Cheyne ſays, 
that the epilepſy differs but little otherwiſe than in the de- 
gree from hypochondriac and hyſteric fits, and obſerves, 
that when the former abates it ends in hypochondriac or 
hyiteric diſorders, and. when the latter is violent, they ter- 
minate in epilepſies: he therefore urges to a free uſe of 
vomits, bitters, and ſteel, The ſecond intention calls for 
the uſe of ſinapiſnis or bliſters if the fits are long; but be- 
fore theſe are applied, or when the fits are ſhort, endea- 
vour to force open the mouth by means of a wedge thruſt 
between the teeth, when the jaws are ſeparated as far as 
the patient can eaſily admit of in healch, the fit will gene- 
rally be removed; and in caſes where the patient hath 
due notice of its approach, he may prevent the fits by in- 
troducing the wedge into his mouth. When the fits are 
preceded by peculiar ſenſations in the toes, feet, or 
legs, a bandage applied tight below the knee will often 
prevent the paroxyſm; or wherever theſe ſenſations are 
telt, let a bandage be applied there, and continued from 
thence upwards, Inſtances of abſolute cures have occur- 
red by cutting down to the part in which thoſe peculiar 
feelings were firſt perceived. See an inſtance in the E- 
dinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. iv. and ſee the article ALB A- 
DARA. Ccalius Aurelianus prefers the blowing of ſtrong 
vinegar up the noſtrils, to volatile ſalts. The third inten- 
tion requires, if poſſible, that the cauſe be known, in or- 
der to its being removed ; but unhappily in ſome inſtances 
it cannot be diſcovered, and in ſome, if it could, no re- 
mAYy could be applied. However, in ſome caſes, the 


3 cauſe 


cauſe hath been clearly diſcerned, and in others cures have 
been effected where the cauſe was only gueſſed at; 
whence there is encouragement for endeavours under very 
doubtful circumſtances. Among the means of cure, and 
what is extolled as a ſpecific, is the floſ. cardam. given to 
2 dram three or four times a day. See CARDAMINE. 
An iſſue kept open in the vertex hath been curative in 
ſome inſtances, and in all cafes concurs with evacuants in 
general in removing the plethora, which often by com- 
preſſing and irritating is the cauſe of the diſorder. When 
contuſions, or fractures of the ſkull, or fragments of it, 
preſs upon the brain; when a caries in the bones of the 
ſkull from the lues venerea, or other diſorder, is the cauſe 
of epilepſies, the part muſt be trepanned. When the epi- 
lepſy is ſymptomatic, the original diſeaſe removed, the 
ſymptomatic of courſe will alſo be cured. In ſome in- 
ſtances a few large doſes of aſſa fœtida hath effeCtually re- 
lieved ; in others, four or five drops of the tinQ. T heb. 
every morning and night, hath had the fame effect; a 
milk diet continued for three or four months hath ſucceeded ; 
and various other particulars are mentioned in practical au- 
thors from which the like advantages have been reaped. 
In general, beſides proper evacuations duly repeated, 
warm nervous medicines, and the bark, will be the moſt 
to be depended on, with iſſues in the inſide of the thigh, 
a little above the knee ; and if the returns are periodical, 
or ſeem to be influenced by the moon, attend to its changes, 
and after an emetic, let the bowels be emptied by a gen- 
tle ſolutive, and the patient be direCted to avoid whatever 
he obſerved to produce or increaſe his fits. Valerian 
and the bark mixed in equal quantities may be taken to 
Zi. or 3 iſs. three times a day. Muſkfrom gr. x. to 31s. 
twice a day. See Hippocrates, Celſus, Colius Aureli- 
anus, Aretæus, Hoffmann, Boerhaave, and among 
beſt authors on this ſubject, ſee Threlfal's and Lyſon's 
Eſſays on the ſame. | 

EPIMEDIUM. Barrenwort. It is a plant with 
leaves like thoſe of ivy. Its fruit is a pod with flattiſn 
round ſeeds. Dioſcorides takes notice of it, but the vir- 
tues he attributes to it render it worthleſs. * 

EPI MEDIUM. A ſpecies of toxicodendron. 

EPINELIS. The ſmall baſtard medlar. 

EPIMORIOS, from weipw, to divide. Superpartial. 
In Galen it is an epithet of the difference of pulſes with 
reſpe& to their inequality of the time they keep in beating. 

EPIMULIS. The knee-pan. 

EPINENEUCOS, from vel, to nod, or incline. It 
is an epithet of a pulſe which beats unequally in different 


parts of the artery. It is alſo called perineneucos. Ga- 
len ſays it is familiar in hectics. 
EPINEPHELOS, from yeptan, a cloud. Cloudy. 


An epithet applied to the enzorema in the urine, which 
appears like a cloud. 

EPINOTION, from sm, upon, and „abo, the ſhoulder. 
The ſhoulder blade. 

EPINYCTIS, from ew}, on, and ve, night. It is a 
kind of puſtule which riſes in the night, whence its name. 
Celſus ſays this puſtule is of a bad kind, of a whitiſh or 
ſomewhat livid colour, with a violent inflammation round 
it. When it is opened there is an efflux of ſanies, and an 
ulcer is found therein. The pain is more violent than is 
in proportion to its magnitude, for it is ſcarcely ſo large as 
a bean. Paulus and Ætius ſay it creates no great pain in 
the day time, but that it is troubleſome in the night. Cel- 
ſus recommends that in this and all other kinds of puſ- 
tules, the patient walks much, abſtains from all acrid 
food, and is very ſparing in his diet, 

EPIOS, Mild, gentle. An epithet which Hippo- 
' crates beſtows on mild epidemic fevers. 

EPIPACTIS. Dioſcorides mentions this plant,, and 
Boerhaave takes it to be the helleborine latifolia montana. 

EPIPAROXYSMUS. It is when the patient ſuffers 
more exacerbations than are uſual in a fever. 

EPIPASTON, i: e. Catapaſma. 

EPIPECH X, from #7i, above, and Tjxvs, the cubit. 
The part of the arm above the cubit. 

EPIPEPHYCOS, from , upon, and qv, to grow. 
A name of the adnata. . 

EPIPHAENOMENA, from #ni, importing addition, 
and Paivouror, a phznomenon, or ſymptom, T hoſe ad- 


27. 


the 


| ventitious ſymptoms which do not appear till the diſeale 
is found, and ſeems to be the ſame as epiginomena. | 

EPIPHLEBOS, from ia and p, a vein. One 
whoſe veins are prominent: 

EPIPHLOGISMA, from sv and gaoyitu, to inflame, 
of p, a flame; A violent inflammation, attended with 

in, tumour, and redneſs. | 

EPIPHLOGISMA. A name which Hippocrates gives 
to the ſhingles. 

EPIPHORA, from t#wipepw, to carry with a force. In 
a medicinal ſenſe, it is an impetuous flux of humours, eſ- 
pecially an inflammatory one of the blood to the whole 
ſurface of the body, or to any part thereof, but more par- 
ticularly it is when tears trickle down from the eyes, in 
conſequence of an obſtructed punCta lachrymalia, or an 
inflammatory influx of the humours upon the eye. 

The epiphora, or watery eye, alſo called a lippitude, 
and moon eye, is when the tears do not paſs the puncta 
8 but run down the cheek. Some confound 
this with the fiſtula lachrymalis, becauſe in both the tears 
run down the cheeks ; but in the fiſtula lachrymalis there 


is pus mixed with the tears. Whatever prevents the tears 
from paſſing through the puncta lachrymalia and nafal 


encanthis in the great arigle of the eye. Secondly, any 
accident, as a wound, burn, &c. cloſing up the puncta 
lachrymalia. Thirdly, deſtruction of the naſal duct. 
Fourthly, a polypus of the noſe. Fifthly, a fiſtula lachery- 
malis. Sixthly, an inverſion of the eyelid. See EcTRo- 
PIUM. Laſtly, an eroſion, or other defeCt of the carun- 
cula lachrymalis. | 

When this diſorder exiſts, it is more eaſy to diſcern than 
it is to diſcover the cauſe. | 


polypus in the noſe, a diſtortion of the eyelids, and a fiſtula 
lachrymalis, they muſt be removed. When a congluti- 
nation of the puncta lachrymalia is the cauſe, we are to 
examine whether their duCts are totally conglutinated, or it 


burn, or from a cicatrix after a wound, &c. a cure is hard- 
ly to be hoped for; but if only a cuticle covers the duct, 
a perforation may be made with aneedle, and then ari hog's 
briſtle, or ſilver wire may be oiled, and paſſed through, 
and continued till the part is healed. If the cauſe is a to- 
tal want, of the caruncula lachrymalis, 4 ture cannot be 


Heiſter's Surgery, and Brook's Practice of Phyſic. 
EPIPHY LLITIS. A name of a ſpecies of opuntia. 
EPIPHYLLOSPER MOPHEROUS PLANTS, of 

ui, upon, pid, a leaf, owipua, ſeed, and pip, to 

bear. They are ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the batk of 
their leaves, as do all capillary plants. 

E PIPHYSIS, from ea:pwo, to grow to, or upon, It 
is a ſmall bone annexed to the larger, by means of an in- 
tervening cartilage ; this cartilage is only obſervable in 
growing ſubjects, for in adults it cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
from the bone. Epiphyſes being of a larger diameter than 
the bone they belong to, ſerve to render the articulation 
| more firm; and the muſcles inſerted into them, act with 

greater force, as their axes are farther removed from the 
centre of motion. Epiphyſes are ſometimes ſeparated 
from the head of the bone, and miſtaken for a luxation, or 

a fracture. 3 


EPIPLASMA, i. e. Cataplaſma. Alſo a name for an 


EPIPLOCELE, from cuir, the omentum, and 
unn, a rupture. An hernia, or rupture of the omentum. 


through the integuments of the belly. Mr, Sharp fays in 
the fifth chapter of his Operations, that ſometimes ſo large 
a quantity of the omentum hath fallen into the ſcrotum, 
as by drawing the ſtomach and bowels downwards hath 
excited vomiting, inflammation, and the ſame train of 
ſymptoms as happen in the bubonocele; and that when 
this happens it is neceſſary to open the ſcrotum, in which 
the operation and proceſs will be the ſame as in the bubo- 
nocele. It is neceſſary alſo that the rings of the muſcles 
ſhould be dilated, or otherwiſe, though ſome of the mor- 
tified part of the omentum is removed, the reſt can- 
not well be returned, ſo will gangrens. But ex- 
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duct produce an epiphora, as firſt, any tumours, as the 


When the cauſe is a humour in the angle of the y a 


is only their mouths that are covered, for if it is after a 


performed, becauſe that gland cannot be reſtored. See 


application of wheat meal boiled in hydrelæum to wounds. 


It is when the omentum protrudes through the openings 
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cept an inflammation, &c. are actually commenced, this | 


method is not to be attempted. | b 
. EPIPLOICEK, [Ar rENDICUL]J. The peritoneal 
coat of the inteſtines ſends out ſome proceſſes like little 
epiploons, to which Winſlow gives this name. 
EPIPLOICA ARTERIA. Before the ſplenic artery 
arrives at the ſpleen, it ſends a branch to the omentum, 
which is thus called. See SPLENICA ARTERIA. 
EPIPLOICA DEXTRA, [VENAJ. It is a branch 
from the trunk of the meſaraica major which goes to the 
| tum. | 
FPIPLO!CA SINISTRA, [VENA]. It.riſes from 
the ſplenica at the ſmall extremity of the pancreas, and is 
ramified on the omentum all the way to the colon, where 
it communicates with the hæmorrhoidalis interna. 
EPIPLOOCOMISTES, from ea, the omentum, 
and xoutoyua, to poſſeſs or have. ESD 
An epithet for thoſe who have a 1 epiploon, in com- 
pariſon of brutes. 5 0 
hath a preternaturally large epiploon. Or it may be ap- 
plied to one labouring under an epiplocele. 
EPIPLOOMPHALON, yy UN 
and 6uzpPrcg, the navel. An hernia umbilicalis. 
EPIPLOON. See OMENTUM. 


EPIPLOSCHEOCELE. An hernia, in which the | 


omentum deſcends into the ſcrotum. 90 
EPIPOLAUS. Slight, gentle. Hippocrates applies 
it to diſorders that are no way dangerous. 
F pPIPOLASIS. A redundance and fluctuation. In 
chemiſtry it is when what is ſublimed aſcends only to the 
- ſurface, and there ſettles. | 
EPIPOROMA, from wages, a callous concretion, a to- 
phus, or tophaceous callus, moleſting the joints. 
EPISARCIDIUM, from caps, fleſh, i. e. anaſarca. 
*EPISCHESIS, from lex, to flop, retain. It is a 
ſuppreſſion of due excretions. | | 
EPISCHION, from sal, upon, and ix, iſchium. 
The os pubis. | 
FPISCOPALES VALVULZA, i. e. Valvulz mitrales. 
EPISEION. The pubes. | 


EPISPASMOS, from ETITTAW, to attract. In H ppo- 


crates, according to ſome it is inſpiration; but others 


ſay it is a more quick inſpiration than is uſual. | 
EPISPASTICA, from 57177, to draw, What the 
ancients called epiſpaſtics, were ſuch external applica- 
tions as only rubified the ſkin: they drew the humours 
more copiouſly to the part to which they were applied; 
and according to the different degree of effect, received 
different names; the ſlighteſt were called phœnigmoi, the 
next were ſinapiſms, the next were, veſicatories, and the 
rongeſt were cauſtics. The London college hath very 
properly changed the name of bliſtering plaiſter from epiſ- 
aſt. to veſicatorium. At 
EPISPASTICUM -MEDICAMENTUM. A dry 
medicine prepared for the cure of malignant ulcers by in- 
ſperſion. | 
EPISPHARIA, from o7aipz, a ſphere. According 
to ſome, it is the windings of the exterior ſubſtance of 
the brain; others ſay, it is the winding veſlels on the 
ſurface thereof. 55 | 
EPISTAPHYLINI. See STAPHYLINI, 
EPISTASIS. See EpisCHEs1s, It is alſo the 
ſtance on the ſurface of the urine. 
EPISTAXIS. Hippocrates expreſſes by it, repeated 
diſtillations of blood from the noſe. 
EPISTOMION. A ſtopper for a bottle, &c. Alſo 
the vent-hole of a furnace called a regiſter. 
" EPISTROPHAUS, from gte, to turn. The firſt 
vertebra of the neck. Some (though improperly) call the 
ſecond thus, It is alſo writ epiſtrophea, and epiſtro- 
his. on | | 
b EPITASIS. In Hippocrates it is the beginning and in- 
creaſe of the fit. EIT. | ; 
EPITEDEUMA. The way of living which a perſon 
preſcribes to himſelf. Cœlius Aurelianus calls it vitæ 
affectiones; and Celſus calls it vita propoſita. 
EPITHEMA, from en; upon, and ri to cover, to 
lay upon, or apply. A lid or cover; but is alſo uſed to 
ſignify a topical medicine, Epithems are, 1ſt. liquid; 


— 


fub- 


Veſalius underſtands it of one who | 


from eier, the omentum, 


| 


) 
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and when applied warm, are ſometimes called fomenta- 
tions or embrocations. 2dly. Dry, or ſolid. Theſe are 
megicated powders ſewed up in cloths, and are called 
ſacculus, ſaccus, cucupha,. cucullus, frontale, ſcutum, 
lectulus, & pulvinar. 3dly. Thoſe of the ſoft or poultice 
kind, as ſinapiſms, and other kinds of poultices. Turner 
confines the name of epithem to liquids in Which rags 
are dipped, to be applied to the part affected. See Gau- 
bius de Formulis Medicamentorum. 

EPITHELIUM. So the cuticle on the red part of the 
lips is called. | 

EPITHESIS. In ſurgery, it is the rectification of 
crooked limbs by means of inſtruments, 

EPITHYMBRUM. A ſpecies of moſs growing on 
the thymbra, or winter ſavory. 

 EPITHYMUM. See Cuscura. 

EPOCHETEUSIS. A derivation of the juices to other 
parts. 

EPOMIS. i. e. acromion. 

EPOMPHALUM. Any application to the navel. 

EPODE, or Epodos, from #71, over, and won, a long, 
The method of curing diſtempers by incantations. 

EPOSCHION. The tendril of a plant. 

EPOMPHALION, from ti, upon, and 69&xX, the 
navel, A medicine which purges by being applied to the 
region of the navel, S% 

EPOSILINGA. Scales of iron. 

EPSOM WATER. Its medicinal powers are con- 
tained in the ſalt which bears its name, and is alſo called 
[a], cath, amar. which ſee. rg | 

EPULIS, from sv, upon, and sza, the gums. 

A ſpecies of tubercles in the gums, of which there are 
two ſpecies; one without pain, the other is troubleſome, 
and oft degenerates into a cancer, They are of different 
hizes, ſome having a broad, baſis, and others a ſlender 
neck, by which they are united to the gums. 

The beſt method of cure is totally to extirpate them : 
when they have a ſmall neck, or root, they may be 
twitched oft with a thread. When the baſis is broad, de- 
{troy it with the ol. tart. {7 deliq. or a ſolution of 1a). 
ammoniac. If theſe mild corroſives fail, it is better to 
uſe the knife, than to hazard the danger which attends 


| the ſtronger ones. 


After the humour js extirpated, waſh the mouth with 
red wine, or oxycrate with alum; and when the blood 
ceaſes to flow, uſe a mixture of the honey of roſes with 
oil of myrrh. See Purner's Surgery, vol.-1. p. 210. 
Heiſter's Surgery. | | bo 
 EPULO LlICA, from #an, a cicatrix. Epulotic. To- 
pical medicines which dry up humidity, repreſs fungous 
fleſh, and diſpole wounds or ulcers to be covered with 
ſkin, are ranked under (his name. Dry lint, gentle com- 
preſs, and the cerota with lap, calam, are the general 
qualities. | TIS 
EPULOTIC. Cerat. See CaLaminaris LApIS. 


_ EQUI CLIBANUs. In chemiſtry it is the heat of 
horſe dung. | 


EQUISE TUM. Sce Caupa Fquina. 
 EQUIRETUM POLYGONOIDES, i. e. Algoides. 
FEQUISETUM SUB AQUA REPENS FOLIIS BI- 

FURCIS. See CERATOPHYLLON. 
EQUITATIO. Riding. During this exerciſe, all 
the viſcera are ſhaken, and preſſed againſt each other; at 
the ſame time, the pure air acts with a greater force on 
the lungs. Weakly perſons, or thofe whole ſtomach are 


infirm, ſhould be cautious of riding before their meals 
are fomewhat digeſted. 


 ERANTHEMUS. i. e. Adonis flos. 
ERASISTRATUS. He was contemporary with He- 
rophilus: they were both of Alexandria, and celebrated 


phyſicians. Eraſiſtratus, and his preceptor Chryſippus, 


baniſhed bleeding from medicine, and they rarely uſed 


purges; inſtead of theſe they ſubſtituted faſting. Era- 


 tiftratus was particularly attached to the uſe of ſuccory in 


difeaſes of the viſcera, and lower belly; he writ many- 
books, fragments of which are in Ccolius. Aurelianus 
and Galen. 


be, with Herophilus, diſſected many 


After the death of Alexander the Great, 
human bodies. 


' Erafiftratus had a ſchool at Smyrna; Herophilus had 
another in Phrygia. | 
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ERAW AL, i. e. Ricinus vulgaris minor. 
EREBIN THUS, 1. e. Cicer. 

ERECTORES PENIS. Theſe muſcles ariſe from the 
inſide of the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and are loſt in the 
crura where they unite. They are alſo called direCtores 
penis; and Spigelius calls them collaterales penis. 

EREGMOS, from þ1yrww, to break. It is any legu- 
minous fruit decorticated and broken into pieces. Fœſius 
ſays it is bean meal, | 

"ERETHISMOS, from epx6iC, to excite, irritate. In 
general, whatever is an obſtacle to nature is an erethil- 
mos. In particular, it ſignifies an irritation of the belly, 
from thin acrimonious humours, and their diſcharge in 
liquid ſtools. | | | 

ERETRIA TERRA. Eretrian earth. 'There are two 
ſorts; one is white, the other-aſh-coloured. The latter 
is moſt eſteemed. 

EREUGMOS, An eructation. | 

EREUMENA URA. Urines that aſſume a cloudy 

conſiſtence in the middle, 
EREUXIS. EruQations. | a 

ERGALIA. That part of alchemy that explains the in- 
ſtruments thereof. 

ERGASIMA. A name of the worſt fort of myrrh. 

ERGASTERIUM, from Zycy, a work. A laboratory. 

In particular, it is that part of a furnace in which the co- 
pel, alembic, retort, &c. containing the matter to be act- 
ed on is repoſited. 


ERGO T. So che French call a diſeaſe, which reſem- 


bles one in England, which is cauſed by eating bad corn. 
ERICA, alſo called erice, common heath, heather, 
ling. Boerhaave mentions eight ſpecies, but others add 
ftill more. The flower is of a curious ſtructure, and a 
decoction of them is commended as a ſolvent for the ſtone ; 
five ounces of it are to be drank every night and morning. 
See Raii Hiſt. es 
ERICERUM. The name of ſeveral collyria in .- 


tius, ſo called from erica, heath, which is an ingredient, | 


ERIGERON, alſo called ſenecio, erigerum.. vimſon, 
and groundſel. It is a low plant, and too generally known 
to require a defeription. Boerhaave enumerates ten 
ſpecies. It is an annual plant, but may be found at all 
times of the year. The Juic: of the leaves are a power- 
ſul emetic. An infuſion of them, or their expreſſed juice, 
may be given. Some maniacs find that a tea-cupful of the 
juice will operate with them as an emetic when other 
means fails, and thus they remove ſlight attacks of their 
diſorder. See Lewis's Mat Med. 
F RIGERON CCERULEUS. Blue fleabane. 

ERIGERUM QUARTUM, i. e. Conyzz cœrulea 
acris. 1 | 

ERIGERUM TOMENTOSUNMT, i. e. Jacobæa Pan- 
nonica. | | 

ERINEOS, i. e Caprificus, or wild ſig tree. 

ERINOS. The name of a plant deſcribed by Dioſco- 
rides as reſembling ocymum, and bearing white flowers, 
which are followed by black ſeeds. Bauhine mentions two 
other plants which have this name, and Muntingius an- 
other, which differs from them all. | 

ERIOPHORON, A fort of woolly bulb mentioned by 
Theophraſtus. | | | | 

ERITHRONIUM SATYRIUM, i. e. Dens canis 
Htiore rotundioreque folio. IM > 

ERIX. The ſuperior part of the liver. OY 

ERODINIUM. A word uſed by ſome chemiſts to ex- 
preſs a prognoſtic. 

EROTION, i. e. Apiaſtrum. 1 

EROTYLUS, i. e. Fungus coralloides, &c. 

ERPES, i. e. Herpes. 

ERRHIN E. Errhines, from ch, the noſe. Errhines 
is the name which Galen gives to the ſternutatories; they 
are ſubſtances which, if ſnuffed up the noſe, promote 
a diſcharge of mvcus therefrom. At preſent the milder 
ſorts are diſtinguiſhed by the name of errhines, and the 
ſtronger by that of ſternutatories, becauſe they excite a 
ſneezing. By a prudent uſe of this kind of medicines, 
the eyes and ſome other parts of the head are much re- 
lieved ; beſide, the general ſhock that ſneezing gives to 
the whole body, it tends to remove the remoteſt ob- 


ER y 


palſies, apoplexies, head - achs, vertigoes, catarths, gutta 


ferenas, &c. The action of fneezing ſeems to be more 
extenſively uſeful by its general ſhock than that of vomit- 
ing: but it ſhould ever be obſerved that if there is any 
kind of plethora in the habit, that ſhould be removed be- 
fore ſternutatories ſhould be adminiftered. 

ERRIPSIS, from plalo, to precipitate. When ſpoken 
with reſpect to the body, it fignihies a loſs of ſtrength. 

ERROR LOCI. Boerhaave is faid to have introduced 
this term, from the opinion that the veſſels were of diffe- 
rent ſizes for the circulation of blood, ſerum, and lymph, 
and that when the larger ſized globules were forced into 
the leſſer veſſels by an error of place they were obſtructed. 
But this opinion does not ſeem well grounded. See AR- 
TERIA. 

ERVADO CAPITAON. The name of a plant in 
Braſil, called alſo cotyledon repens Braftlienſis. | 

ERUCA. Rocket. Boerhaave mentions ſeven ſpe- 
cies. This kind of plant reſembles muſtard in appear- 


and its difagreeable ſmell. The feeds have a pungent 
taſte, ſomewhat like that of muſtard, but weaker. 


eruca major ſativa. Garden rocket. The roots kave 2 
hot bitting taſte, and the ſeeds have the ſame qualities. 
The herb is caten as a fallad, and is ſomewhat warming 
and diuretic, but is not in uſe as a medicine. | 

ERUCA SYLVESTRIS, called alſo eruca ſylv. major, 
eruca tenuifolia, &c. Wild rocket. Its qualities are 
much the ſame as thoſe of the garden ſpecies, but its taſte 
is ſomewhat more acrid and bitter. 2 

Reſeda vulgaris. Baſe rocket. 


Small baſe rocket. 
Boerhaave reckons up ſix ſpecies of reſedas, but they 
are not of any valuable uſe in medicine. | 
ERUCA. A name for muſtard. Rai Hi/t. 5 
: ERUCA LATIFOLIA LU FEA. A ſpecies of ſiſym 
rium. | | | 
1 SILIQUA CAULI CYPRESSA. Hedge 
muſtard. | TIM | 
ERUCAGO. Corn rocket, called alſo erucago ſege- 
tum, ſmapi echinatum, raphaniſtrum diſpermum monſ- 
peliacum. Some ſay it is attenuating, others rank it with 
antiſcorbutics, but it is not of any note in medicine. 
ERUTHEMATA. Ked fierv tumours which ariſe 
from an inflammation, as in an eryſipelas. 
ERV A DE SANCTA MARIA. A name of the dra- 
contium. 3 


ERVILIA, i. e. Ochrus. 


ERVUM, called alſo orobus. The bitter vetch. This 
plant grows up two feet in heigbt, its leaves and flowers 
are like thoſe of the tare in their ſhape, but are leſs and 
of a white colour ; theſe flowers are ſucceeded by pods 
which contain two or three large round whitiſh ſeeds. It 
is a native of France, Italy, and ſome other of the warm 
parts of Europe. The ſeeds have a farinaceous diſagree- 


mixed with honey are expectorant. | 
FORE Lufitaniz, The Portugal baſtard milk 

vetcn. IC 

Aſtragalus, called alfo Chriſtianz radix, aſtragalus Sy- 


| riacus hirſutus, orobrychis Peregrina, r e argen- 


teus. The ſilk vetch of Dioſcorides. Pale 
ficult to ſay what plant this is. 

Clymenum. The chickling-vetch. Boerhaave men- 
tions four ſorts of this vetch, and Miller a fifth. 


ays it is dif- 


Securidaca, alſo called hedyſarum majus, pelecinum. 
Hatchet vetch. The name pelecinum is from nia, a 
hatchet, becauſe its ſeeds are ſhaped like a two-edged 
hatchet. | W e 

All theſe kinds of vetches are natives of warm climes, 
but are produced in our gardens. But whatever their 
medical qualities are, they do not obtain in practice. See 
Miller's Di&. vol. 1, 2. 9525 2 8152 
ERYNGIUM. Eryngo. Boerhaave reckons eleven 
ſpecies, and Dale enume rates ſtill more. * f. 
ERYNGIUM, alſo called iringus, eryng. maritimum, 


inguinalis, ſea-holly and eryngo. 


ſtructions; hence its uſe extends to lethargies, epilepſies, | 


It is a bluiſh branched plant, with mallow4ike' thick, 
| prickly 


ance, but is diſtinguiſhed by the ſmoothneſs of its leaves, 


ERUCA SATIVA, called alfo eruca latifolia alba, 


Reſeda minor, called alfo phyteuma, valeriana ſeptima, | 


able bitter taſte, are nephritic, powerfully diuretic, and if 
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prickly leaves, angular or jagged about the edges; the 
flowers are white; the roots are ſlender and long, brown 
on the outſide and white within. It is perennial, grows 
plentifully on ſome of our ſandy and gravelly ſhores : it 
flowers in July. | 
The root has an agreeable ſweet taſte, which on chew- 
ing is followed by a light aromatic pungency. It is pu- 
treſcent, and a mean betwixt animal and vegetable food. 
Freely uſed it is aperient and diuretic ; but more fit for 
diet than to be uſed as a medicine, The London college 


directs it to be candied as follows. 


Rad, Eryngii Condita. Candied E n Root. 


Boil the roots till the rind will eaſily peel off: when 
peeled, ſlit them through the middle, and the pith being 
taken out, waſh them three or four times in cold water. 


Then take for every pound of roots ſo prepared, two 


pounds of double refined ſugar ; diffolve the ſugar in wa- 
ter, ſet it over a fire, and as ſoon as it begins to boil 
put in the roots, and continue the boiling until they be- 
come ſoft. | 

Theſe candied roots are an ingredient 1 
milk, which is thus made: 

Take of candyed eryngo root one ounce, pearl barley 
half an ounce, liquorice root three drams ; boil them in 
two pints of water to one pint, to which add a pint of 
new milk from the cow ; boil them gently together, then 
ſtrain for uſe. Half a pint ſhould be drank three times 


n artificial aſſes 


a day. | 
ERYNGIUM ZEYLANICUM, called alſo melampy- 
ro cognata Maderas, &c. coletta veetla. I his ſpecies of 


eryngo is not in uſe with us. 
ERYNGIUM LUTEUM MONSPEL. See Sco- 


LYMUS. | 
ERYNGIUM MINIMUM MITIUS CAPITULO 


' MAGNO. A ſpecies of cnicus. 


ERYSIMO. A name of a ſpecies of turritis. 

ERYSIMUM, called alſo iris, verbena fœmina, eruca 
ſiliqua cauli oppreſſa. Hedge muſtard. 

It is an hairy plant, with oblong narrow leaves, tough 
branched ſtalks; bearing numerous ſmall yellow flowers ; 


which are followed by ſhort roundiſh pods, full of ſmall 


reddiſh brown ſeeds. It is annual, common in walte 
places, and flowers in July. 

This plant is not in much eſteem ; the leaves are her- 
baceous to the taſte ; the flowers are attenuant, expecto- 
rant, and diuretic; the ſeeds reſemble in their qualities 
thoſe of muſtard ; but are much weaker : their acrimony 
is extracted totally by water, and partially by ſpirit. Wa- 


ter is ſtrongly impregnated with them in diſtillation. 


Stahl highly commends the active parts of this plant in 
ſehirro-cancerous tumours. 

ERYSIMUM LATIFOLIUM, alſo called ſinapi ſyl- 
veſtre, &c. Broad leaved hedge multard. Its virtues are 
ſimilar to thoſe of the other kind. Raz! „ 

ERYSIMUM. A name of the ſaphia, a ſpecies of ſi- 
ſymbrium, and of the fagopyrum. 

ERYSIPELAS. This name ſeems to be from the co- 
jours which this diſorder induces in the parts it affects; 
and to be derived from sps, red, and π , livid or 
black. Hippocrates calls this diſorder πτ³ ⁰ονννννα: the 
Latins call it ignis ſacer when it is of the ulcerated kind: 
it is alſo called zoſter; zona, or the girdle; ſhingles: in 
Switzerland it is called the violet: ſome name it the roſe, 
from its red colour. | 

The true ſpecies is acute and inflammatory, The baſtard 
kind is more chronic than acute. | 

Some define this diſorder as being“ That ſtate of an 
inflammation wheren the affected part becomes white, 
when it is prefled with the finger; but ſoon aſſumes its 
ſormer colour, when the preſſure is removed.” 

This diſorder may be on any part of the body; but 
the face is moſt frequently affected, the arm next, and 
then the feet and other. parts. The ſeat of the true ſpe- 
cies is in the ſurface of the ſkin ; Heiſter ſays in the ſcarf- 
ſkin and fat contiguous thereto, and the internal mem- 
branes. The baſtard kind lies deeper, and is apt to de- 


generate into ulcers. 


Autumn, or when hot weather is ſucceeded by cold and 
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wet, are the ſeaſons which favour this diſeaſe, and in 
which it moſt frequently happens. The ſanguine and 
plethoric, young people, and pregnant women, are the 
moſt ſubject to it. Thoſe who have once been affected 
are very liable to future attacks. | 

The cauſes are in general the ſame as thoſe which pro- 
| duce other kinds of inflammations ; but chiefly ſudden 
cold ſucceeding a great heat or ſweat, obſtructed per- 
ſpiration, and a ſharp blood. ] iſſot ſays that it reſults 
from two cauſes: 1ſt. An acrid ſharp humour, which is 
commonly bilious, diffuſed through the maſs of blood: of 
this opinion was Hippocrates and Galen. 2dly, The hu- 
mours not being duly diſcharged by perſpiration. Maga- 
niſe, in his Doctrine of Inflammations, obſerves that a 
glutinous humour is ſupplied by the ſebaceous glands, to 
preſerve the ſenſibility of the ſkin and keep it moiſt, by 
checking in ſome meaſure the egreſs of the fluid which 
goes off through its pores ; this glutinous humour being 
wanting in an eryſipelas, the ſkin is dry and parched, be- 


bific humours having nothing in their way to retard their 


and that it is by the want of this glutinous humo ar 
erylipelas differs from any e l 
. or phlegmonic kind. From the want of a. tumour 
omewhat ſimilar to the ſebaceous, it is, that other mem- 
branes are the ſeat alſo of an eryſipelatous inflammation, 
The diagnoſtics of this diſeaſe are well deſcribed by Tif- 


which appears on the ſkin, without the perſon being ſ 

ble of any other diſorder, and it 8 
out in the face or on one leg. The ſkin becomes tenſe, 
or ſtiff, rough, and red; but this redneſs diſappears on 


| preſſing the ſpot with a finger, and returns on removing 


it. A burning heat is felt in the part affected, whi 

makes the patient uneaſy, and ſometimes roo yam 
from fleeping. The diſorder increaſes for two or three 
days, continues at its height one or two, and then abates : 


ſoon after this, that part of the ſkin which was afſeQed 


falls off in large ſcales, and the diſorder terminates. 
Sometimes the malady is mpre ſevere, beginning with a 
violent ſhivering, which is ſucceeded by a burning heat, a 
vehement head-ach, ſickneſs at heart (as it is common 

termed) or reaching to vomit, which continues till the 
eryſipelas appears, which ſometimes does not happen till 
the ſecond or third day; the fever then abates, and the 
ſickneſs goes off; though frequently a leſs degree of ſick- 
neſs, or loathing, and of fever remain during the whole 
time of the increaſe of the diſeaſe. When the inflamma- 
tion and eruption happen in the face, the head-ach con- 
tinues until the decline of the diſeaſe ; the eye-lids ſwell 

the eyes cloſe, and the patient hath no eaſe. Tt 9 
paſſes from one cheek to the other, and extends ſucceſ- 
ſively over the forehead, neck, and nape of the neck 

under which circumſtance the diſeaſe is of a more than 
ordinary duration. Sometimes alſo, when it exiſts in a 
high degree, the fever continues, the brain is oppreſſed 
and obſtructed, the patient raves, and his caſe becomes 
exceeding dangerous, A violent eryſipelas in the neck 
brings on a quinſey, which is very grievous, and often fa- 
tal. When it attacks the leg, the whole of it is ſwelled 
up, and the heat and irritation from it is extended up to 


part it ſeizes is covered with ſmall puſtules, filled with a 
clear watery humour, reſembling thoſe which appear after 
a burn, theſe afterwards dry and ſcale off. Sometimes, 
when this diſtemper affects the face, the tumour which 
iſſues out of theſe puſtules is thick and gluey, and forms 
a thick ſcurf and ſcab nearly reſembling thoſe of ſucking 
children, and they continue faſt on the face many days 
before they fall off. When the diſeaſe is violent, it con- 
tinues eight, ten, or twelve days at the ſame height, and 
is at laſt terminated by a very plentiful ſweat, that may 
ſometimes be predicted by a reſtleſneſs, attended with ſhi- 
"ering one a Lag 4 of ſome hours duration. In the 
progreſs of the diſeaſe the whole ſkin is ver 
the inſide of the mouth. | 8 
An eryſipelas rarely comes to ſuppuration, when it does 
the ſuppuration is always unkindly, and much diſpoſed to 
degenerate into an ulcer. Sometimes a malignant kind 
| 4 of 


cauſe the erethiſm of the veſſels is but ſmall, and the mor- 


egreſs, exhale through the expiring veſſels of the ſkin; 


ſot as follows: it is ſometimes but a flight indiſpoſition, 


the thigh. Whenever the tumour is conſiderable, the 
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of eryſipelas is epidemical, and then it often terminates in 
a gangiene. This diſtemper often ſhifts its ſituation, it 
ſometimes retires ſuddenly, but the patient is uneaſy and 
diſordered, he hath a propenſity to vomit, with a ſenſible 
anxiety and heat; the eryſipelas appears again in a diffe- 
rent part, and the patient feels himſelf quite relieved from 


the preceding ſymptoms. But, if inſtead of re-appear- 


ing on ſome other part of the ſurface, the humour is 
thrown upon the brain, or the breaſt, he dies within a 
few hours ; and theſe fatal changes and tranſlations ſome- 


times occur without the leaſt reaſon or colour for aſcribing 


them either to any error of the patient, or of his phyſician. 
If the humours have been transferred to the brain, the 
patient immediately becomes delirious, with a highly 
fluſhed viſage, and very quick ſparkling eyes; ſoon after 
he proves frantic, and goes off in a lethargy, If the 
lungs are attacked, the anxiety and heat are inexpreſſible. 
There are ſome conſtitutions ſubject to a very frequent, 
and, as it were, an habitual eryſipelas: if it often affects 
the face, it is generally repeated on the ſame fide of it, 
and that eye is at length conſiderably weakened by it. 
Sydenham reckons the eſſera (which ſee) a ſpecies of 
eryſipelas, and calls it the baſtard or ſcorbutic kind; and 
this he ſays is with or without ulcerations. What Pliny 
calls zoſter, and others call zona, ſhingles, &c. Syden- 
ham reckons a ſpecies of this diforder. 4 
The eryſipelas ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the plague, 


and from inflammations of different kinds that happen on 


the ſkin. | 

As to the prognoſtics, many of them may be noted from 
the diagnoſtics above related : when it approaches ſud- 
denly, but with little diſturbance, and attacks a perſon 
with a good habit, and when no nervous, membranous, 
or principal parts are affected, there is but little to be ap- 
prehended from it. Sometimes a convulſive diſeaſe, as 
an aſthma, colic, &c. hath been relieved by the approach 
of an eryſipelas. Danger is very conſiderable when this 
diſorder is deeply ſeated, fixed on a ſenſible part, and the 


habit of body but indifferent: in ſome bad habits this diſ- 


order leaves behind it a ſwelling in the foot, or ankle, or 
both, which is both troubleſome and difficult to remove; 
by bad management it is eaſily and ſoon rendered fatal: 
frequent returns denote a diſordered liver or gall bladder: 
when it is ſeated in the face, a drowſineſs often attends it, 
in which caſe there is danger of a phrenitis, or of a mor- 
tal lethargy: when it ſeizes the breaſts, particularly of 
women in child-bed, or who give ſuck, an abſceſs is the 
conſequence for the moſt part: if the noſtrils and mouth 
are dry, and the patient is drowſy, an inflammation of the 
brain is to be ſuſpeCted : it is generally fatal within the ſe- 
venth day, when the patient dies; and they who are of- 
ten ſeized with it, at laſt die of it. | 

The diet ſhould be thin and perſpirative; roaſted ap- 
ples may be eaten freely; the drink may be whey, barley 
water, ſmall beer, water gruel, or if the pulſe ſinks imall 
negus may be allowed. The patient ſhould keep out of 
the bed during ſome hours in'the day. But from the ex- 
tremes of hot and cold, equal care ſhould be taken to 
guard againſt them, e 

In order to the cure, the firſt endeavours ſhould be to 
remove this diſorder by reſolution. In the lighter caſes, 
perſpiration may be kept up with frequent draughts of ca- 


momile or of elder-flower tea, acidulated with the Spt. 


Feb. Di. Clutton, or with other cooling perſpiratives. 
If the face and head be affected, gentle but repeated purg- 
ing is to be direCted ; they ſhould alſo be continued until 


all danger ſeems to be alleviated. But, if the pulſe is 
ſtrong and hard, bleed, and repeat it as the fever and 


ſtrength of the patient indicates; in this caſe, beſides ni- 
tre and other cooling perſpiratives, the bowels may be 


kept ſoluble by means of whey prepared by turning cow's 


milk with cream of tartar, tamarinds, &c. Dr. Friend 
obſerves that when the head is affected, purges are the ſpe- 
cifics ; but it may be added, that in ſuch like caſes ſina- 


piſms may be applied with ſingular advantage to the ſoles 


. of the feet. 


From an admiſſion of cold air the eryſipetalous matter is 


ſometimes ſtruck inwardly; when this happens, bleed 


- Immediately, apply bliſters on the ſides of the neck, one 


on the part from whence the inflammation receded, and 
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Gnapiſms to the feet; at the ſame time forget not to ad- 
miniſter a purge, and to repeat the like as the caſe may te- 
quire. | 

Wheti the pulſe is low, cordials, and the warmer per- 
ſpiratives ſhould accompany the uſe of bliſters. 

When an eryſipelas attacks, or is repelled to the lungs, 
the only chance of life is to divert it therefrom, and fix it 
on the external parts: in this cafe, beſides the fever, pain 
in the breaſt, and other violent ſymptoms, the patient 
frequently faints ; and, what is worſe, he rarely ſurvives 
his ſufferings. | 

Bliſters are often uſeful, but ſhould be applied as di- 
rected under emp. veſicat. mitt. in the article CANTHAs 
RIDES, which ſee. | 

In the wandering kinds of this diſorder give half an 
ounce of the rob. ſambuc. four times a day with five or 
fix grains of the ſal polychreſt. in each doſe ; every third 
day give a cooling purge, place the patient every evening 
in a pedilave, and after it apply finapiſms to his feet. 

From the nature of this diſeaſe, and from the peculiari- 
ties in the ſkins of different perſons, much caution is re- 
quired in the application of external remedies. When 
the ſcart-ſkin is raiſed in bliſters, and the ſerum begins to 
tranſude, then apply abſorbing external medicines, ſuch as 
chalk. finely powdered, or a thin rag may be ſpread over 
the inflamed. part, and the chalk or fine flower ſprinkled 
upon the rag; or, inſtead of theſe, flannels wrung out of 
a decoction of elder and camomile flowers may be applied 
as often as they grow cool. Among liquids Goulard's 
ſaturnine water is one of the beſt applications, and may 
ſafely be uſed in every caſe where a reſolution of the in- 
flammation is the aim, : ; 

If, notwithſtanding all endeavours to diſcuſs, the ſymp- 
toms of a ſuppuration till prevail, encourage them by ap- 
plying the common white bread poultice, with ſaffron 
mixed 1n it, | | 

If a gangrene is threatened, beſides the inward uſe of 
camphor and the bark, ſpirituous and ſtrengthening appli- 
cations ſhould be employed externally, ſuch as mixtures 
of lime-water with camphorated ſpirit, or camphorated 
ſpirit mixed with tincture of myrrh, or an infuſion of 
the bark. See Hippocrates's Aphoriſms, Galen's Meth. 
Med. Lommius's Med. Obſ. Hoffman's Med. Rad. Syſt.” 
vol. ii. Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's Works, Hei- 
ſter's Inſt. of Surgery, p. 1. lib. iv. c. vi, p. 290. Tiflot's 
Advice to the People, Mageniſe on Inflammations. 

ERYSIPELAS BULLATUM. It is the cedema ery- 
ſipelatoides, when it renders the affected part tumid. 

ERYSIPELAS CURANS [ARrBoR]. See PavaTE. 

ERYSIPELATOIDES, from t#uoi7raag, an eryſipe- 
las, and eiJog, likeneſs, It is a tumour reſembling the 
eryſipelas. | ' 

ERYSCISCEPTRUM, i. e. Rhodium. | 

ERYTHEMA. A redneſs of the cheeks under an in- 
flammatory fever. | | 

ERYTH RACIUM. A ſpecies of ſatyrion. 

_ERYTHRION. The name of a malgama in P. . 
gineta. 

ERYTHRODANUM, i. e. Rubia tinctorum. 

ERY THROEIDES, from e, red, and elde, form. 


A name of the tunica vaginalis teſtis | 


ERY IHRONIUM. A ſpecies of ſatyrion. 
ERY THROXYLON, i. e. Poinciana, 


ESAPHE, from tc d, to feel with the fingers. The 
touch or feeling the mouth of the womb, to know its ſtate. 
ESCAPATLI. A ſpecies of ſenna. 


ESCHARA. An eſchar or cruſt. In ſurgery it is a 


hard cruſt, or a ſcab upon the fleſh, formed by the appli- 


cation of a ret hot iron, a cauſtic, or ſome ſharp humour 
of the body. 


ESCHARA. The name of a ſub-marine plant which 
reſembles a net or cobweb. Boerhaave mentions three 
ſpecies. Their virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of coral ; but 


none of them obtain in practice. 


ESCHAROPEPA, 


for roaſted barley-meal. 
ESCHAROTICA. Eſcharotics. Medicines fo called, 


which, when applied to the fleſh, they form a hard cruſt, 
or eſchar. 


Cauſtics and eſcharotics differ only in degree, both 
4M | being 


In Hippocrates it is an epithet 
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plied on living bodies. Van Helmont fuſt aſſerted their 


ine fficacy on dead bodies; and Dr. Petit of Paris con- | 


firmed it. Theſe kinds of applications do not act upon 
the body from any innate power in themſelves, but only 
as actuated by the heat and moiſture of the circulating 


fluids which are found to be ſo eſſential to their action, 


that on the dead body they produce no alteration: they 
firſt heat the fluids in the part to which they are applied, 
and rarify them ſo as to burſt their veſſels ; then the finer 
parts flying off, the part is left dry, and incrulted. 
Cauftics or cauteries are diſtinguiſhed into aCtual and 
potential. The actual js real fire, that is, an iron made 
red hot; but theſe, on account of their terrifying appear- 
ance, as well as the pain which they occaſion, are now 
laid aſide. "Theſe act on the ſolids. The potential are 
thoſe which do not act with immediate burning, but 


only as the body is diſpoſed to favour their action. The 


chief of theſe are cauſt. lunar. cauſt. commun. cauſt, an- 
timon. They act by the acrid ſalts which they contain. 

Their uſe, beſides that of deſtroying excreſcences, &c. 
is to open large abſceſſes where there is danger of cutting 
ſome adjacent veſſel, or when the knife appears horrid to 
the patient, 
generally ſuffices, and may be thus applied: lay a piece 
of ſticking · plaiſter on the ſoft part of the avſceſs, having 


previouſly cut a hole in it, nearly as big as the eſchar is 


to be made; then, in the hole of the plaiſter lay the 
cauſtic, which muſt be ſecured by another piece cf ſtick- 
ing-plaiſter: when the ſkin is not influmed, the cauſtic 
very often occaſions little or no pain, When the eauſtic 
hath produced its effect, an opening may be mace through 
it for the diſcharge of the pus, but the reſt may digeſt 
away. When iſſues are made by cauſtics, or bones laid 
bare by them, the eſchar muſt be cut out immediately, 
er the next day, leſt new fleſh ſhould fill up the part 


which is opened. To lay a bone bare, or to make an | 


iſſue, let the cauſtic lay on about four hours; to deſtroy 
a large gland, lay it on ſix hours; but to open an abſceſs, 
it may remain two or three hours, according to the thick- 
neſs of the ſkin, though generally, when the effect of 
the cauſtic is completed, the part on which it is applied 
ceaſes to be uneaſy, | 
When a large fungus is to be deſtroyed by a cauſtic, 
the method deſcribed in the Edinb. Med. Eſſays ſeems 
moſt eligible ; it is as follows: the lap. infern. was applied 
to a tumour on the coats of the tellis; after the ſepara- 
tion of the eſchar, the lap. infern. & ol, vitr, were alter- 
nately uſed, by rubbing the part firſt with the lap. infern. 
then in leſs than a minute after, with a fir ſtick dipped 
in the ol. vitr. which inſtantly removed the pain occa- 
fioned by the lap. infernalis; at each dreſſing, this alter- 
nate application of theſe oppoſite cauſtics was repeated, 
till as much was waſted as was then thought convenient; 
the moiſture was abſorbed by an armed probe, and a di- 
geſtive applied. This method prevents the continuance 
of pain, and is not productive of any degree of inflamma 
tion; it is alſo recommended for the removal of ſchirrus, 
or any other kind of tumour that admits of a cauſtic be- 
ing made ule of. e 
Mr. John Hunter recommends a mixture of opium with 
2 cauſtic in order to leſſen the pain which they occa 
ion. 
ESCHEL. It is an imperfect zaffer. See CoBAaL 
TUM. a 
ESCORZONER A. See Scoxzox ERA. 
ESCULUS. A ſpecies of oak is thus named. 
ESC URA, i. e. Eſchara. . 
ESDRA ANTIDOT US. An antidote deſcribed by 
P, Ægineta. N | 
ESEBON. Common ſalt. | 
ESOCHE, from sti to protuberate. A tubercle 
about the anus, 
 ESPHLASIS, from #$azguai, to recede inwards. A 
receſſion of a part inwards from ſome violent outward im- 
preſſion. | | 
. ESSATUM POTENTIALE. The medicinal power 
or virtue which reſides in vegetables and minerals, 
ESSATUM VINUM. Spirit of wine impregnated 
with the medicinal virtuss of vegetables, 


In this caſe, the common milder cauſtic | 


| 


ö 


E: being what deſtroys any fleſhy part to which they are ap- 


| How theſe ſalts are procured, ſee ACETOs8A. 


— 


Juices that contain an oil or a balſam will not eaſily yield 


eſſential. 
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ESSENTIA. The eſſence of any thing. From phi. 
loſophy this word hath been transferred to chemiſtry, 
where it ſeems ſtrictly to import the diſtinguiſhing part of 
medicinal ſimples, ſeparated from all other parts of the 
body which contained it. | | 

SSENTIA NEROLI See AUuRANTIUM. 

ESSENTIALIS. Eſſenial. It is an epithet for 
ſalts procured from vegetable juices by cryltallization. 
When the 
viſcous juices of vegetables are uſed in this proceſs, as 
thoſe of comfrey, &c. the ſalt cannot be obtained with- 
out a previous fermentation to diſſolve their tenacity, 


their fait, for oils and balſams prevent the cryſtallization 
of the ſalts. Theſe ſalts are never alcaline, though by. 
burning, they are convertib'e into an alcaline. 

The oils peculiar to different vegetables are alſo called 


Some fevers are called eſſential by way of diſtinction 
from the ſymptomatic. | 
ESSEN TIALE SAL, i. e. Sal Diureticus. 
ESSEN T IALIS SAL, Eſſential Salt. This name is 
given to all concrete ſaline ſubſtances, which preſerve the 
ſmell, taſte, and all other principal qualities of bodies 
from which they were obtained, which bodies are only 


vegetable and animal. The uſual method of preparing 


them, is by evaporating, to almoſt the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, the liquors containing the eſſential ſalt, viz. the 
expreſſed and depurated juices and ſtrong decoctions, and 
by keeping them in a cold place. The cryſtals which 
ſhout from theſe liquors, may be depurated by diſſolving 
them in water, filtrating, evaporating, and cryſtalliz- 
ing. | 8 | 

Very often the ſalts thus obtained from animal and ve- 
getable matters are nothing but vitriolated tartar, Glau- 
ber's ſalt, nitre, common Ct, and other ſuch neutral ſalts, 
which ought not to be conſidered as the eſſential ſalts of 
the ſubſtances from which they are extracted: thoſe only 
are the eſſential ſalts, in the combination of which we 


find oily parts, which cannot be ſeparated from them, 


unleſs the ſalt be decompoſed. See EssENTIALIS above, 


and ſee the article EsSENTIAL SALT in the Dict. of 
Chemiltry. | 


ESSERA. The nettle-raſh. It is called eſſere, fora, 


and fare by the Arabians; Sydenham calls it a baſtard or 


ſcorbutic eryſipelas; ſome name it the nettle-ſpring, from 
its reſemblance to the eruptions excited by the ſtinging of 
nettles. 

The eſſera is a ſpecies of tumour not mentioned by the 


Greeks nor Latins. It is a chronical diſorder, and is ſeat- 


ed in the ſkin, | 

Some people are affected with it only when the wea- 
ther 1s froſty, others only in the hotteſt months. Perſons 
of all ages and of both ſexes are ſubjeQ to it. | 

In ſome patients this diſorder takes its rife from cauſes 


which prove curative in others. Senertus ſays the cauſe is 


in the ſerum. Dr. Heberden intimates that whatever it 
is produces the itching and tubercles in the ſkin, when 
muſcies, &c. diſagree with thoſe that eat them, it is the 
ſame cauſe which produces the eſſera. | 

This diſorder appears in the ſkin in the form of ſmall 
white hard tubercles, ſometimes there are very broad tu- 
mours, and long ones alſo, ſuch as appear after being 
ſtruck with the laſh of a whip; an intolerable itching at- 
tends them; and generally the ſkin is inflamed and very 
red in the ſpaces betwixt the eruptions. The elevations 
appear ſuddenly, they feldom continue long, and are apt 


to diſappear from one part and appear again in another. 


No part of the body is exempt from this complaint. 
When many of the tubercles appear together, the part 
ſeems ſwelled. In ſome inſtances this diſorder totally diſ- 
appears in a few days, in others it hath continued many 


months, and even years, diſappearing at times, but re- 


turning after very ſhort intervals. For the moſt part the 
itching is the only inconvenience, and this indeed is ſome- 
times ſo great as to deprive the patient of his fleep ; but 
ſome patients complain of ſickneſs, head-ach, or other 
troubleſome ſymptoms during the preſence of the erup- 


| tions, whilſt others are only thus affected on their ſud- 
| denly ſinking in. Feat ian 


Serapio 
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Serapio ſays there are two ſpecies of eſſera, but his 
diſtinctions do not ſeem well grounded. 
The effara ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from that ſpecies of 
itch which appears in the form of dry pimples at the firſt, 
but ſoon after have a thin ſerum lodged on their apex, in 
the manner of a ſmall veſicle. Some confound the eſſera 
with the epinyctides, but the latter hath alſo a thin hu- 
mour which ouzes from them. 


— 


No danger attends this complaint, either as to life or 


health, any further than the itching may hinder fleep. _ 
As to the cure, the only indication is to allay the itch- 
ing ; how to anſwer this is difficult to fay, becauſe of the 
different effect which follows from the application of the 


ſame remedy in a variety of caſes. In ſhort this diforder | 


ſeems to ſtand without any rational preſcription for its cure. 
See Sennertus, Swann's Tranſlation of Sydenham's Works, 
and ſee Dr. William Heberden's Remarks on the Nettle 
Raſh in the 2d volume of the Lond. Med. Tran. 

ESTHIOMENOS, from e9o8:0ai, to eat. Eating, 

corroding. An inflammation in the ſkin, attended with a 
humour. | h 
 ESULA. Spurge. There are many ſpecies of plants 
which bear this name, for which, beſides what are here 
inſerted, there are others which rank under the articles 
cataputia and tithymalus. 

ESULA MINOR, alſo called pityuſa, tithymalus fo- 
iis pini, tithymalo cypariſſæ ſimilis, and pine ſpurge. 
Some have named it the countryman's rhubarb. | 

ESULA MAJOR, alſo called tithymalus paluſtris 
fruticoſus, tithymalus magnus multicaulis, great marſh 
ſpurge, and German ſpurge, | | 

ESULA INDICA, called alſo tithymalus Orientalis 
arboreſcens triquetrus ſpinoſus, and talukghaha. The 
plant that produces the gum bogia differs not irom this 
ſpecies of eſula; but as Sydenham obſerves, there are 
two ſpecies of gamboge, one collected from a plant called 
lonan cambodia, and the beſt ſort from the codampulli. 

The ſpurges generally agree in their containing a milky 
Juice, which is violenily emetic and cathartic, and if ap- 
plied to the ſkin it is corroſive, 

ESULA. A name of leveral ſpecies of tithymalus, 

ESULA MAJOR. The German ſpurge ; allo the 
garden ipurge. | 

ESULA SOLSEQUA. The ſun ſpurge. 

ETESIM. The cool winds from the Eaft, Pliny 
ſays, that the Aquiloncs, i. e. north - eaſt winds, are 
called Prodromi, and that they blow eight days before the 
dog-ſtar riſes. He alſo obterves that the Eteſian winds, 


* 


that is the ſame north-eaſt winds, ſet in two days after the | 


dog-ſtar riſes, and continue forty days. Proſper Alpinus 

informs us, that the Eteſian winds blow in Egypt when 
- the ſun enters Cancer, and blows almoſt all yo July, 
and Auguſt; and that at the riſing of theſe winds, the 

Nile riſes, and the peſtilence ceaſes. . The ſouth wind 

brings the peſtilence there, and theſe winds they call 

Campſin, from Campſis, a general, who with his whole 

army was ſuffocated in the ſands which were driven upon 

them by theſe winds. - J pe 

ETHEL. It imports both fire and blackneſs. In che- 


miſtry, the words ethel, terra alba, ſulphur album, fu- | 


mus albus, auripigmentum, and magneſia, all mean the 
fame thing. Wee 
ETHESIUS LAPIS The chryſolith. 
ETHICA, i. e. Heftica | 
ETHMOIDES, [Cos], from 3%, a ſtrainer, Z., a 
form. This bone is placed between the two orbits of the 
eyes, where there is a notch left for its infertion. The 
cribriform lamella is the internal plain, thin, horizontal 
Plate, which hath a ſuperior middle eminence called criſta 
galli, to which the beginning of the falciform proceſs is 
attached; round the criſta galli, except at the hind part, 
this lamella is pierced obliquely by many ſmall foramiga, 
through which the filaments of the olfactory nerves pb 
From the middle of the cribrifarm lamella, the nafal la- 
mella riſes extremely thin, but at its anterior extremity it 


becomes thicker. At a little diſtance from each ſide of | 
bony ſubſtance is obſervable, the 


this lamella, a cellular 

figure of the cells js uncertain, they communicate with 

the frontal ſinufes, and with the cavity of the noſe, their 

. putward poſterior ſurface is ſmoath, and is called os pla- 
| 2 


> 
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num, it makes à part of tlie orbit. The oſſa ſpongioſa® 
or turbinata ſuperiora, are ſituated at the inferior part of 
the cellulz, their figure is oblong; and they are ſharp at 
their extremities. _ | 
The eribriform lamella is the body, as it were; of the 
ethmoid bone; and it is ſo thin, that it may eaſily be puſh- 
ed through by a probe : when it is hurt the accident is 
uſually fatal. 
E'TRON, i. e. Hypogaſtrium. | 
ETTALCHE. A name of the cedrus folio Cypreſſi 
major. 
TYMODRYS. A name for the quercus cum longo 
pediculo. Tg, 5 | 
ETY THOXYLUM BRASILIANUM, Se. i. e. 
Braſilium lignum. 
EUANASPHALT Os, from f, eaſe, and &vaogpdinus 
to recover ſtrength. One who is ſoon reſtored. 
EUANTHEMON. Galen ſays it is the ſame as an- 
themis, & chamæmelum. 
EUAPHION, from ev, eaſe; and ar, the touch. A 


medicine for the hxmorrhoides. Galen takes notice of it. 


It hath its name from its gentleneſs. 
EUBOICA NUX. The wWallnut. 
EUCHARISTOS. An epithet for an antidote in N. 
3 | FP 
UCHROON. A plaiſter mentioned by 8. Largus. 
EUCOILIA. An epither for cherries, importing that 
they render the belly ſoluble. 


{UELPIDIUM.. A liquid collyrium, called alfo diar- 


rhodon and diaſmyrnon. 
EUELPISTI. A plaiſter deſcribed in 8. Largus. 
EUEMETY, from zb, importing facility, and tau, to 
vomit. T hoſe who vomit with eaſe. 
EUERES, from s, well, and «peru, an car. Eaſy 


to be rowed. But Hippocrates uſes naval terms, and ap- 


plies this word to inſtruments. In his book de Medico, 
it ſignihes ready or handy. | | 
EUEXIA, from zu, well, and #4, a habit. A good 
habit of body. | 
EUGEQO>S, from se, well, and 75, the earth. The 
uterus is thus named on account of its fertility. It is alſo 
a name of the hymen. | 
EULE, A worm, properly that is bred in uleers. 
EULOGIUM. In Foreſtus from Rhafes, it Ggnifies 
an exanthematous diſorder, the ſmall- pox, or the meaſles. 
EUNUCHION. A name of the lettuce. It is ſaid to 


be thus called becauſe Venus laid upon a bed of them after 


the death of Adonis to reſtrain her venereal inclinations. 


| EVONYMOIDES CANADENSIS. A plant grow- 
ing in Canada, mentioned by Boerhaave, but hath no me- 


dical virtues attributed to it. 

EUONYMUS, alſo called tetragonia, fuſanus, fu- 
ſaria, prick wood, and the ſpindle-tree. Boerhaave enu- 
merates four ſpecies, and Miller reckons up ten. In 
France and Germany the wood is made into ſpindles, 
whence the names ſuſanus and fuſaria. The fruit is 


emetic and cathartic, and if powdered and ſprinkled in the 


bair it kills lice. Rai Hi. 75 

 EVONYMUS, i. e. Simarouba. 3 

_ EUVONYMNUS _ VIRGINIA RIBESII FOLIO, 

See SPIRAEA. ; Mo | 
EUPA'TORIOPHALACHRON. Naked headed a- 

grimony. Miller enumerates ten ſpecies of this plant, 


but they are not noted for any medical virtues. 


: 3 c F 


EUPATORIUM, alſo called cannabinum, water hemp, 


water agrimony, Dutch agrimony, and common hemp 


agrimony. It is a plant in much uſe in Holland, but not 
ſo with us in England: it is found on the ſides of ditches 
and rivers ; it is acrid and bitter to the taſte ; the leaves 


are ſtrengthening and aperient. Boerhaave ſays that the 


turf-diggers uſe it againſt foul ulcers, the ſcurvy, and 
ſwelling of the feet, to which they are very ſubject. The 
root is cathartic. Iwo ounces of the freſh Juice, or a 
dram of the extract, is a dole. Rau Hift. | 
EUPATORIUM AROMATICUM. A ſpecies of 
agrimony. | — 
EUPATORIUM, A ſpecies of baccharis. 
EUPATORIUM ARABUM, i. e. Bidens. 
EUPATORIUM GR ACORUM, i. e. Agrimonia. 
EUPATORIUM MESSUE, i. e. Ageratum. 


EUPA. 
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EUPATORIUM. A ſpecies of fleabane is thus called. 


_ EUPEPSIA, from ? d, and T1wTv, to digeſt, 
Good digeſtion. pe Wd 27: Hhe l 


EUPETATON. A name of the lauretla mas. 
EUPHORBIUM, called alſo ſchadida-calli, ſcadida- 
calli, tithymalus aizoides fruticoſus, &c. The euphor- 


bium plant. iBoerhaave mentions twelve ſpecies. It is a 


prickly lacteſcent ſhrub, from it the gummy reſinous 
concrete juice, called gum euphorbium exudes. This 
gum is brought from Barbary in drops, or tears of an ir- 


regular form, ſome of which when broken, contains little 
The tears are gene- 
rally very eaſy tv break, they are of a gold colour outward- 


twigs, and other vegetable matters. 


ly, and white within; they conſiſt of equal parts of reſi- 


_ and gummy matter; their acrimony reſides in the 
reſin. 


The ſpirituous tinctures are exceſſive fiery, and when | 


inſpiſſated they are ſtill more ſo. The watery infuſion 


and extract are bitteriſh, having only a flight though du- | 


rable acrimony. Neither ſpirit nor water carries over 
any. thing from this gum by diſtillation. 

This drug is too acrid for internal uſe ; it is apart in 
the compolition of ſome ſtimulating plaiſters which are 
uſed in palſies and ſome other diſorders. Some have uſed 
it as an errhine, but it is too active for ſuch a medicine; 
the fine duſt which riſes in powdering affects the operators 
head and throat violently. 

In the 2d vol. of the Med. Muſ. is an inſtance of a per- 
ſon, who, through miſtake, ſwallowed ſome of the tinc- 
tureof euphorbium, and was relieved by frequent draughts 
of water and olive oil, and a ſmall quantity of camphor. 
The ſymptoms produced by the euphorbium were a burn- 
ing pain in the mouth, throat, and ſtomach, with a vio- 
lent ſuffocation. | 

EUPHORIA, from # well, and pw to bear. The 


eaſy beariug of a diſorder, or the operation of a medi- 


cine. | 
__ EUPTHR ASIA, called alſo euphragia and eyebright. 
Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. It is an herb with little 
oval ſerrated leaves fet in pairs without pedicles; the flowers 
appear on the top of the ſtalks ; they are white outwardly, 
but inwardly they are ſtreaked with purple and yellow. 
It is annual, grows wild in uncultivated grounds, and 
flowers from July to September, | 

It is a very mild corroborent, is ſlightly aftringent, and 
hath been much extolled againſt diforders in the eyes. 
Both ſpirit and water extract its virtues. Some take an 
infuſion of it, others uſe the powder in'the manner of 
ſnuff, in caſes of dim-fightedneſs. The following prepa- 
ration called pulv. Helidaei hath been held in great repute. 
R euphraſia, F ii macis 3 1s. m. f. pulv. cap. 3 i. ad. 3 ili. 

EUPHR ASIA. A ſpecies of chickweed. | 

EUPHROSYNE, i. e. Eupraſia. 

EUPORISTA, from ty eaſy and mopto to afford. Me- 
dicines eaſily prepared. 5 

EUPORIS TON, i. e. Euporiſta. | 
- EUROEOS, or Euroius, i. e. Lap. Judaicus. | 


EURY THMIA, from 2, right or juſt, and þvguo;. Or- 


der and harmony, properly in muſic. It imports dexterity 
in handling inſtruments; alſo the proper order of the 

ulſe. 5 i „ 
c EUROPEE. See VERONICA, | 
-EUSARCHUS. Well fleſhed. 


EUTHESIA. Galen explains it to be an innate ſtrong | 


habir of body. | 

 EUTHYPOROS, from #6; ſtraight, direct. An epi- 

:thet of extenſion made with a view to reduce a broken 

limb. enn 4 1 
EUZOMON. The herb rocket. 


- -EVACUATIO. To evacuate, See ExcRETA & 


"RETENTA, 


Evacuating medicicines produce their effects by gene 
ral principles, which capacitates them for other effects, ac- 


_ 
- 


cording to the {kill of the adminiſtrator, and not by a par- 


ticular power of ſelecting bad humours from the good, 
The good and the bad are mixed in the body, and are eva- 
cuated in the ſame proportions. 1 | 

EVAPORATIO. Evaporation. It is a diſſipation of 
the finer parts of any fluid by means of the ſun or fire. 
Chemical evaporation is always carried on by heat, yet 
e 1 


——— 


| 
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cold and winds cauſe water to evaporate. The hardeſt ice 


1s not exempt from evaporation, 


In pharmacy ſolid bodies are recovered from their ſtate 
of ſolution by evaporation with heat. This proceſs is ap- 
plicable to all thoſe ſubſtances which are leſs volatile than 
the menſtruum, or which will not exhale by the heat re- 
quiſite for the evaporation of the fluid, as ſolutions of al- 
kaline ſalts, and the inodorous parts of vegetables and 
animals from water, and reſinous and odorous bodies in 
ſpirit of wine, as the tincture of mint made with ſpirit 
of wine, which, when ſeparated from the ſpirit by 
evaporation, leaves a reſin rich with the properties of the 


herb. See Dia. of Chem. 


EVERRICULUM. In Pare it is a fort of ſpoon uſed 
to clear the bladder from gravel, &c. after lithotomy. 


EVERSIO, i. e. Ectropium. 
EVISTIOLA. 


prous diſorder in the nape of the neck. 
EXACERBATIO, i. e. Paroxyſmus. 


In Paracelſus it ſeems to import a le- 


EXAERESIS, from «£ out of or away, and aigw to re- 
move. It is that part of ſurgery, which conſiſts of re- 


moving ſuperfluities. 
EXALMA, from ed, to leap out. 


H ippocrates ap- 


plies it to the ſtarting of the vertabrz out of their places. 


EXALTATIO. 


xaltation. In chemiltry, it ſignifies 


an operation by which a ſubſtance is raiſed to a greater 
degree of virtue. Of exaltation there are two kinds ; firſt 
maturation, which is affected by digeſtion, fermentation, 


and projection. Secondly, gradation. 


Exaltation is alſo 


defined a micro-chronic ſuhtilization, by which a thing 


by a gradual diffolution is tranſpoſed into a pure and more 


exalted degree of its virtue, and this is affected by circula- 


tion and ablution. Rulandus. 


EXAMBLOMA, or exambloſis. A miſcarriage. 


EXANASTOMOSIS, i. e. Anaſtomoſis. 
EXANG. The abbreviation of Exanguibus 
EXANIMATIO. Death, or a {yncope. 


EXAN THEMATA, from safe, to ſpring forth like 


a flower. Puſtules or eruptions. 


EXANTHROPIA. According to Wedelius, it is the 


third degree of melancholy. 


EXARMA, from #Zaipouai, to be elevated. An ele- 


vated tumour. 


EXARSIO, a hot intemperature, ſuch as happens in 


hectic fevers. 


EXARTHREMA, from et, out of, and dp, a joint. 


A luxation. | 
_EXARTHROS. 


joints are large and prominent. 


An epithet for a perſon whoſe 


EXASPERATIO. Exaſperation. Beſides its ſignify- 
ing the increaſe of a diſorder, it is alſo a rendering the 


ſkin rough. NE 


EXCATHISMA. A Semicupium. 


EXCESTRENSE [Or. ] Exeter. oil. This is one of 


| the farragos which now never appears but by its ſubſti- 


tutes, one of the beſt of which'is a mixture of linſeed oil 


EXCIPIENS. 


two pints, and the * oil of camomile half a pint. 
n preſcriptions, that is called the ex- 


cipient which receives the other ingredients, and gives 
them a proper form; as officinal electuaties, conſerves, 


robs, &c. | | 
EXCIPULUM, In chemiſtry it is a receiver. 


EXCLUSORIUM. A medicine which cauſes abor- 


tion, | 
EXCREMENTUM. An excrement. 
requires to be diſcharged out of the body. 


which 8 
_ EXCRETA & RETENTA. 


It is whatever 


EXCRESENTIA. An excreſcence. It is any thing 
rows preternaturally upon any part of the body. 
The things caſt out of 


the body, and thoſe that are retained. The natural excre- 
tions do not fo directly imply and abſolutely regard life, 
as they indirectly regard health, and the exerciſe of all the 
functions of life. The artificial evacuations from the cir- 
culating fluids are of blood, ſerum, and lymph ; and theſe 
are made according as the plethora is of the ſanguine, or 
ſerous kind: by bleeding, the red blood and the vital heat 
are diminiſhed; by purges, vomits, dieuretics, &c. the 
ſerous diſcharges are made; and by perſpiration the lymph 


is evacuated, 


The ſecretions are beft performed in a regular 


ſtate of 
health ; 
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health ; hence in diſeaſes, all turbulent ſympioms ſhould 
be allayed with the greateſt ſpeed; And as the degree of 
heat in the conſtitution is that on which regular ſecretions 
chiefly depend, its exceſs or diminution demands our firſt 
attention, that its ſtate may be reduced as near as may be 
to the ſtandard of health. 
EXCU TIA VENTRICULI. A bruſh made of ſoft 


briſtles, fixed in a flexible braſs wire, with ſilk or flaxen 


| 


thread wrapped round it, When it 1s uſed the patient 
drinks a quantity of warm water, then the excutia being 
dipped in ſome proper liquor, is paſſed down into the ſto- 
mach, where it is moved about, the better to walli the 
ſtomach. 

EXECHEBRONCHOS. 
who hath a prominent throat. 

EXECHEGLUTOS. One w 
tocks. | 

EXELCOSIS, from vg, an ulcer. 
tion. 

EXERAMA. The matter ejected by vomiting. 

EXERCITATIO. Exerciſe. The exerciſe of the 
body for the beneſit of health is called gymnaſtic. The 
military exerciſes, gardening, huſbandry, or other em- 
ploy in the open air, very much conduce to health. To 
"exerciſe moderately in the open air an hour or two before 
breakfaſt, improves the appetite, and conduces much to 
cheer the ſpirits: and as to glandular obſtructions, they 
are both beſt prevented and cured by moderate exer- 
ciſe, 

On the other hand, when exerciſe is too freely uſed, it 


An epithet for à perſon 
ho hath prominent but- 


An exulcera- 


occaſions Joſs of appetite, loathing of food, heat in the 


bowels, coſtiveneſs, rigors, and fainting. In this caſe, a 
moderate uſe of wine, warm bathing, quiet ſleep, and a 
moiſt nouriſhing diet afford the molt proper relief. See 
Fordyce's Elements, part the firſt. 
EXERRHEUSIS, Exerrhoſis, Exerrhyeſis. 
words have the ſame ſignifications as ECROE. 
EXFOLIATIO. Exfoliation. One principle cauſe of an 
exfoliation of a bone is, an interruption of the continuity 
of the veſſels which nouriſh it. The coldneſs of the air 
by contracting and drying up the extremities of the ſmall 
veſſels of the bone, alſo puts a ſtop to the circulation of 
'the nouriſhing matter through them. Mr. John Hunter 
obſerves, that one part of a bone is never ſeparated ſrom 
another by the rotting of the dead part, for that which 
comes away is as found as it ever was. Exfoliation takes 
place ſooneſt in bones wh rein are the feweſt cells, and 
"whoſe texture is the cloſeſt. Before any part of a bone 
can be thrown off by exſoliation it muſt be dead. But even 
then, till the proceſs of exfoliation begins, the bone ad- 
heres as ſtrongly as ever, and would remain for years be- 
fore it could be ſeparated by putrefaction alone. Bones 
are compoſed of two ſubſtances, viz. a true animal matter 
and an earthy one, which are only intermixed with each 
other. A dead bone acts on the ſyſtem in the ſame man- 
ner as any other extraneous body. It ſtimulates the ad- 
jacent living parts, in conſequence'of which ſuch a pro- 
ceſs is begun that muſt terminate in its being thrown off. 
The effects of this ſtimulus are firſt, that the living ad- 
jacent bone becomes more valſcular; a circumſtance 
which always takes place when a part hath more to do 
than is juſt ſufficient for the fupport of life. Secondly, 
that the carth of the living part, where it is in contact 
with the dead bone, is abſorbed ; hence the bone becomes 
foſter, and adheres by its animal matter only. Thirdly, 
that the living animal part is at laſt abſorbed along the ſur- 
faces of contact: this part of the proceſs commences long 
before the laſt is finiſhed. Both of them begin firſt at the 
furface, though in their courſe they do not every where 
take place in an equal degree at the ſame time. Fourthly, 
in proportion to the waſte made by the laſt part of the pro- 
ceſs a fungus ariſes from the living ſurface, and fills up 
the intermediate ſpace, ſo that there may be no vacuum. 
"Theſe different ſtages taken together conſtitute ulceration. 
When any part of a bone is once jooſe, it will be puſhed 
to the ſurface in the fame manner as moſt other inanimate 
bodies would be, and this ſtage is partly mechanical, part- 
ly a continuation of ulceration. A proof of the third 
ſtage abovementioned, may be derived from thole cafes 
where peo 
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groove or worm · eaten canal can then be diſcovered, which 
becomes gradually deeper and follows the irregularities of 
the living and dead ſurfaces. After the application of the 
trepan, a circular piece of bone is frequently thrown off, 
which is always leſs than the ſpace from whence it came. 
This however would never be the cafe, were there not 
a Joſs of ſubſtance.” 

When a bone is laid bare by any accident, and an ex- 
foliation 1s feared, if ſeveral perforations are made in the 
bone, the exfoliation will be prevented; in ſuch caſes, the 
wound ſhould be kept clean, and defended from unctuous 
and watery medicaments ; pledgets of lint are as proper ap- 
plications as any, or they may be dipped in a mixture of 
the ol. tereb. and tint. myrrh. As to cauſtics Mr. Hun- 
ter ſays, that ** cauſtics, or the actual cautery, do neither 
of them haſten exfoliation ; they produce death only in 
part of the bone, which is the firit ſtep towards exfolia- 
If cauſtics ever haſten exfoliation, where the bone 
is already dead, it muſt be by producing inflammation in 
the adjacent living bone; this bririgs about a change in 
it, and makes it exert a power which it was incapable of 
before.” i og 

EXFOLIATIVUM. A raſpatory. ; 

EXIPOTICOS, from £27004, to preſs out, or filtre. 
An epithet for digeſting, or deterging medicines. Galen 
ſays, they are the ſame as drawers. | 

EXITURA. A ſuppurated abſceſs. 
applics it to all ſorts of putrid excrements. 

EXITUS AN, i. e. Procedentia ani. 

EXMIRALDUS. It is a ſtone of value which Ray- 


But Paracelſus 
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mond Lully mentions, but his deſcription of it is unin- 
telligible. 

EXOCHAS, or Excche. A tubercle on the anus. 

EXOMPHALOS, from ck, out, and &4$axg, a navel, 
Any protuberance of the navel, but particularly the her- 
nia umbilicalis. | | 

EXONEIROSIS, from ee, out, and 6yspog, ſleep. A 
nocturnal pollution. It is when in fleep the ſemen is 
ejected. This, if rare, may be from redundarit vigour ; 
if frequent, it proceeds from weakneſs of the ſeminal 
veſſels. This latter cauſe is the molt frequent. 

EXOPHTHALMIZA, from t, out, aud 6p9zaut;, the 
eye. A protuverance of the whole eye out of its orbit 

EXORESCENTIA. Exacerbation, 

EXOd. A leech. Alſo a fiſh from which iſinglaſs is 
obtained. „ 

EXOSTO3IS, from s, of or out, and sto, a bone. 
It is a preternatural excreſcence of a bone, or a tumour 
on a bone. Mr. Pott calls it an enlargement of the bone. 
Its hardneſs equals, or rather exceeds that of the bone. 
from which it proceeds. Monf. Petit calls the ſpina ven- 
toſa by the name of exoſtoſis, but the two diforders are 
very different. | | 

The exoſtoſis ſeems to be cauſed by the diſcharge of a 
ſuperfivous quantity ef offific matter upon the part where 
it is ſeated, or from a ſeparation of the bony lamellæ. 
The cauſe of the firſt is not known, but the other may be 
the effect of iti ation, which will cauſe a ſwelling of the 
bone, and this irritation may be diſeaſed or not; if diſeaſed, 
the part muſt be amputated ; if not, which is not unfre- 
quently the caſe, the patient may live to an old age, with- 
out any conſiderable inconvenience. | 

This diforder fhould be diſtinguiſhed from venereal 
nodes, from the rickets, from tophs, and from the ſpina 
ventoſa. | 

The diſcaſed irritation may be known by its violent 
and frequent pain. 

In order to the cure, as ſoon as the nature of the cauſe 
1s underſtood, and encouragement to hope for ſucceſs .is 
manifeſt, make an inciſion, and lay the bone bare, then 
with a chiſel take the diſeaſed patt away. I his will ſuc- 
ceed if the habit is not much vitiated ; but if the conſti- 
tution is alſo faulty, and the exoſtoſis proceeds from the 
exuberance of bony matter, amputation is the only me- 
thod of relief, though generally in this caſe the whole is 
beſt left to nature. 

Sometimes a preternatural hardneſs of the ligament is 
called an exoftons; this ſpurious ſort, as well as the ve- 
nereal nodes, are relieved by mercurials. 


ple die while exfoliation is going on. A ſmall | 


Exoſtoſes happening in the middle of hard bones are 
4 N * geuerally 
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org ae When this diſorder happens ” the 4 Jo 2 of the baſis of the metacarpal bone of the little 
the ſkull, the conſequence may be an apoplexy, epilepſy, R The extenders, whether belonging to thefingeis 
or a palſy. See Petit's Diſeaſes of the Bones, part ii. 4 55 a er 2 nn 
Ch. xvi. 8 * - i; and their antagoniſts, the flexors, from the in- 
di eee * wage + Hom On of bs as allo from the up- 
maar ak avcatats ; n- | | | part of the ulna next to the anconæus. 
the aſpera arteria. Some rn es ” _— OT NN GT ORUM COMMUNIS. It is 
gering Fu que ale * aceries i. order to | alſo called digitorum tenſor. It riſes partly from the outer 
bl ee LOT In e; RP Lede are to condyle of the os humeri, and partly from the outer edge of 
the ſame end. Hence when e WA th ey are to paſs the ulna, it paſſes behind the lower extremity of the ra- 
be excreted, and the ducts through . ren ng rae and | dius, where there is a groove for its lodgement, and-forms 
Are £0. HE e 1 vx" dogg e angl. ſp. four tendons; that for the little finger paſſes different from 
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matter is to be diſcharged, 7 hird, middle, and fore-fingers. 
aſſt its evacuation, grre infuſions of byTop, crate monks | 07s EENSOR. DIGITORUM LONGUS Dr. Hun- 
e e ee r * ter calls this extenſor longus digitorum pedis. It riſes 
benz. gum. myrrh, or floſ. an mba the ox tell or from the upper part of the tibia and fibula, and the in- 
When a ſtronger ſtimulus is required, ill be neceſſary. teroſſeous ligament; ics tendon paſſes under the annular 
ang Pe Ie of yon 1 N | { ligament, and then divides into five, four of which are 
See Hoffmann's Med. Rat. R : ir i ſecond and third phalanges of the toes, 
gf fe bac Cc 
i cy 1s checke e ule , „ XC. | - 0 * 5 
i theſs medicines 120 mixed _ woe expectorating ones, ec ee reckous a diſtinct muſcle, and calls it pero- 
thoie ene eee. EXTENSOR DIGITORUM BREVIS. It is alſo = 
e Jan ee N Pogue Toy dee called pedicus. It riſes from the anterior upper part of the 1 
pas or won = . os calcis, runs acroſs the inſtep, and divides r E: 
ExXPECTORANTIA. FER ; f : hree, whic 
f four tendons, but ſometimes only into three | 
3 P MTN, 2 e 6 Oy 0 98 ve lufncd ins the three toes next to the greater one, or 
probing a wound or ulcer. 3 5 a Su f | 
EX oy Exploſion, In chemiſtry it is called my E 25 28 Niels. It is alſo called indicator, 
detonation, or fulmination. . . . tenſor indicis proprius. It riſes with the extenſor 
g 1 4 amp e 3 3 e * between the ulna and * 
da e e e | . d s cloſe to the interoſſeous ligament, paſles over t 
ſweet oils, which are not volatile, may be extracted | runs cl 1 ˖ ior p 
__ cal eee in which they reſide Cp _ . the hand, and is inſerted into the poſterior . 
dantly, and uncombined. Such are all ag ang ſeeds, |t EX TENS OR MINIMI DIGITI. It is alſo called 
and ſome fruits, as oranges, Fer e C the fob-| auriculiris. It riſes: partly tendinous at the extremity of 
nas Kae cy eg deere eee e 
n 7 : , : nous 
bruiſed and | from the ſuperior part of the ulna, and becomes tendi ou 
a preſs, The 3 1 ang Gags Ae itted as it paſſes under the annular ligament at the carpus, it is 
wrapped in a linen cloth, before they are committed to | . ided into two, and ſometimes into three tendons, 
nn "Tions Lemont $5.5 pn 72 —_ Ck os Ny into one at its inſertion into the ſuperior 
FF part of the third bone of the little finger. 
ration. { 5" . TENSOR PRIMI INTERNODII POLLICIS. 
When ſeeds, from which an MY Nr 11 255 high up from. che radius, ulna, und interafipons 
TubjeCted to this management, the chec diſcharge of | ligament, it wheels round the radius, runs acroſs the car- 
ſhould be heated, in order to a more copious diſcharg — a e dene euer. trapezium, and the firſt bone 
the oil. | : : ; 8 
ed ne oe an e ee ke s0n SECUNDI INTERNODIL rot 
tion 18 effected by erhaling the moifture from It riſes from the radius, and the interoſſeous liga- 
be OT ts e 1 — 1 5 deleribes the ſame courſe as the preceding, and is 
ſuch ſubjects are laid on chalk ſtones for this * 3 e {ies the ˙1A boon af he ah oh 
Ns Ho r / NO ON ODT POLLS. 
en of by i oy h N bird to f lids par It riſes from the back part of the ulna, near the middle, and 
the ſecond to fluids and ende an 8 . 8 ; f Ae 3 4 from the interoſſeous ligament, then goes abliquely croſs 
Decantation, and Bxaton, tabicrvs the provele © E the carpus to the third a of the thumb. When it acts, 
Cation. 5, F ly extends, but alſo brings the thumb backward, 
SUCCATIO. An ecchymoſis. 2 5 t not omi Extends, f 
EXTASIS. A ſpecies of catalepſis. It is when a per- | ſo that ſome people can bring the end of the thumb to the 
ſon remembers perfectly, after the paroxyſm is over, the | wriſt. 


ideas which he conceived during the time it laſted. EXTENSOR POLLICIS e te 3 riſes 2 
EXTENSOR. An extender. This name is given | the middle and fore part of the fibula, and the interoſſe- 
to ſeveral muſcles. ous ligament, and paſſes over the inſtep to be inſerted in- 


NSOR CARPI RADIALIS. This muſcle | to the laſt bone of the great toe. | : ; 
N e from the riſing line of the os humeri, that] EXTENSOR POLLICIS BRE VIS. Make ny 6 ip 
runs towards the outer condyle, and from the ſame con- om tg extenſors of the toes, and is inſerted into 
i loſe to the radius, and paſſing through a | firſt bone. 4 : 
2 3 its bound ae it divides into two 2 SALINE. HORNS. It riſes from the Inferior 
{cle is called by ſome bicornis. One | coſta of the ſcapula, and the 3 
2 "eſe 2 * inſerted into _ baſis of the firſt, } EXTENSOR BREVIS, riſes from the outer 2 2 
and the other into the ſecond metacarpal bone. Some —— the humerus, then they make one tendon with the brachi- 
by the name of radizus externus; others by | zus internus. — 
= —_— 8 exterior, & geminus. Winſlow calls EXTENUATIO. Leanneſs. Proſper 1 N pr 
it ulnaris externus. ſerves, in his Preſages of Life and Death, that, 1 
2 EXTENSOR CARPI ULNARIS. Some call it ex. ter being extenuated by a diſeaſe, the diſeaſe is 2 — 
tenſor carpi interior. It riſes from the outer condyle of bib the body continues lean, the nutriment bein l + | 
the os humeri, and then receives an origin from the edge | received, it denotes a relapſe. Again, leanneſs from a 


5 ſpitting 


ſpitting of blood, attended with a flow fever, portends 
death. And, laſtly, that it is a bad ſign in an ardent fe- 
ver for the body not to become ſpeedily lean, or to waſte 
immoderately ; the firſt prognoſticates a tedious diſeaſe, the 
latter-death. - 

EXTERNUS, VEL SUPERIOR MUSCULUS 
MALLEUsS, i. e. Tenfor membrana tympani. 

EXTERNUS TYMPANI AURIS, i. e. Laxator ex- 
ternus. | - | 

EXTINCTIO. See CommrNvTI0, 

EXTIRPATIO. Amputation. | | 

EXTRACTIO. Extraction. The liquors which diſ- 
folve bodies in their pure ſtate, extract them from impu- 
rities or other admixture, and take-up all their virtues. 
Extraction is performed by maccrating the ſubject in its 
appropriated menſtruum in the cold; or digeſting or 
circulating it in a moderate warmth ; or inſuſing it in 
boiling liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand until they are 
cold; or by actually boiling them for ſome time. Heat 

reatly expedites extraction; but it is injurious to ſome 
ubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take up their 
groſſer and more ungrateful parts; yet others again im- 
part but little, to a heat that is not equal to that of boiling 
water. As heat promotes, ſo cold prevents extraction. 
Tinctures made by heat depoſit much of their contents 
in cold weather. | 

Vegetable juices obtained by expreſſion, or watery, or 
ſpirituous decoctions, or infuſions, when expoſed to a 
continued heat, the fluid gradually exhales, carries off the 
more volatile parts, and leaves the more fixed in one maſs; 
which if from a vegetable juice obtained by expreſſion, is 
called an inſpiſſated juice; if from a watery decoCtion or 
infuſion, it is called an extract; if from a ſpirituous tinc- 
ture, it is called a reſin or eſſential extract: the term ex- 
tract is frequently uſed as a general appellation of all the 
three kinds. | 

Inſpiſſated juices, when evaporated no further than to 
the conſiſtence of honey or oil, are called rob or ſapa. 
Spirituous tinctures reduced to a like conſiſtence are called 


balſam. 

See the New Diſpenſatory, and the Dict. of Chem. 
EXTRACTIO. Extraction. In Surgery, it is the 
drawing from, or out of the body, any thing that is offen- 


ſive. 
EX TRACTUM. An extract. In pharmacy it is a ſo- 


lution of the purer parts of a mixt body inſpiſſated by eva- 
poration nearly to the conſiſtence of ſtiff honey. See Ex- 
TRAcTIiO. 
ExXTRAC TUM EUSTACHIANUM, i. e. Extrac- 
tum Rudii. 
EX TRAC TUM RUDI, i. e. Pillulæ Rudii. 
EX TRACTUM SAT URNINUM DI. GOULARD. 
See PLUM BUM. | 


EXTRAVASATIO. Extravaſation, from extra and | 


vaſa, out of the veſſel. This is applied to any of the flu- 
ids in the body which are out of their proper veſſels : thus 


22 U 


an ecchymoſis, ſagillation, or aneuriſm, may be called 
extravalations, „ 

An extravaſation on the brain produces one or more of 
the following ſymptoms, viz. a palſy of one leg or arm, or 
both; dizzineſs; ſleepineſs; impaired ſight; ravings ; 
bleeding at the noſe or ears; vomiting ; loſs of ſenſe ; 
ſtupor, &c. „„ | 33 

An extravaſation on the brain ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from a concuſſion thereof; in the firſt the ſymptoms are 
often better and worſe, in the latter they are continually 
the ſame. 3 ö ; 

| Wounds on the head with extravaſations are very falla- 
cious, becauſe the extravaſation may be between the ſkull 
and the dura mater, or under it, both at the ſame time, 
or under the pia mater, or in ſeveral other parts of the 
brain; but when theſe happen, bad ſymptoms are directly 
produced, | 

Whenever the dura mater, either by depreſſion, fiſſure, 
or fracture, looſes its adheſion, there will be from its 
blood veſſels that are broken an extravaſation between the 
bone and it. An extravaſation is leſs conſiderable when a 
fracture of the ſkull happens than when there is a fiſſure. 
An extravaſation is alſo more or leſs dangerous, according 
to what part of the brain the accident happens on. Extra- 
vaſations from a blow are moſt commonly found under 
the ſkull, that is, between it and the dura mater; in this 
caſe a lethargy or other ſymptom will continue until the 
extravaſation is removed. 5 . 

Fallopius, Chalmet, Albucaſis, and ſome others, think 
that though ſome extravaſated blood ſhould putrify in the 
belly, it cannot do the inteſtines or other viſcera any hurt, 
but will ſubſide to the groin, and there form an abſceſs ; 
or that more likely it will be abſorbed and diſcharged by 
ſtool, before it putriſies at all. ; | 

Mr. Bromfield recommends the uſe of opiates in frac- 
tures and concuſſions of the brains (ſee Concvuss10) ; the 
ſame practice may be alſo uſeful in ſome degrees of extra- 
vaſation ; but beſides this he obſerves that when violent 
accidents have happened to the head, an iſſue in the open- 
ing formed by the ſeparation of the additamentum of the 
temporal bone 1s of ſingular advantage, See the firſt vol. 
of his Chirurgical Obſervations. 


EXIRAVERSIO. Extraverſion. In chemiſtry it is 


the rendering manifeſt any thing ſaline, alcaline, or acid, 
concealed in mixed bodies, and is juſt the reverſe to one 
ſpecies of concentration. a 
— Children which are weaned are thus 

called. 

EXUMBILICATIO. A protuberance of the navel. 

EXUNGULATIO. Exungulation. The cutting off 
the ungues or white part of the petals of roſes. 5 

EXUVLEA. The ſloughs or ſkins of ſerpents that are 
caſt in ſpring. See SENECTA ANGUIUM, 

_— DUITL. The dragon's blood tree. 

EZULA. See Esuia. | 
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Pfu The bean. This plant hattra long unicap- this a cadaverous face. If it appears within three days 


$7 ular pod, full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds ; the ftalks | after the onſet of an acute diſeaſe it indicates death. 
are firm; the leaves grow in pairs, and are as itt | FACULTAS, A faculty. It is the power of per- 
were conjugated to a rib which ends in a point. forming any aCtion: | 
Faba was called by the Faliſci, a people of Hetruria, | FACULA. It is a medicine which conſiſts of the fe- 
haba; whence probably comes the word faba. Martinus | ces of vegetable juices. 
derives the word from d, to feed, as if it were paba. | FACULA BRYONLE. The fecula of bryony. Take 
The word bean ſeems to be from the Italian word baiana. of the roots of white bryony any quantity, ſcrape them 
FARA MAJOR, called alſo phaſeolus major, faba cy- | and ſqueeze out their juice, which, after ſtanding a while, 
amus leguminoſa, Turkey beans, and garden beans. depoſits a ſediment, from which the thinner part may be 
They are a ſtrong flatulent kind of food, nutritious, but | ſeparated by decantation, and the reſt dried for uſe. | 
not eaſily digeſted, eſpecially when old, The flowers af- | TEX. It is properly the ſediment of lees or grounds 
ford an agreeable fragrance, which they impart to water | of any fermented liquor ; but in medicine it is generally 
by diſtillation. The treſh leaves beat up into a poultice | underſtood of wine, It is the ſame as feces. The alvine 
with cream, are cooling and repellent. The antients call | excretions are thus called. 
the flour of beans faba freſa, and iomentum fabz, becauſe | FAGARA MAJOR, alſo called coyutana Luzonis. 
it is prepared without the ſkin, in which lies the aſtrin- It is a plant which is found in the Philippine iflands. 
gency, falſely, though generally attributed to the flour. The berries are uſed, and eſpecially the outer rind: it is 
Raii Hiſt. | 9 5  } aromatic. | 
. FABA MINOR, alſo called equina, and horſe beans. FAGONIA. A plant fo called in honour of Dr. Fa- 
| Theſe differ no other way from the garden ſpecies than in | gon of Paris. Miller takes notice of two ſ. 


b ; 1 pecies ; but they 
| being leſs. Sf have no medica] virtues attributed to them. | 


| FABA ZEGYPTIA, called alſo cyamus Ægyptiaca, FAGOPYRUM, called alſo fegopyron, ſrumentum 
nymphia Indica, nymphæa glanditera, nymphæa ada- | Saracenicum, eryſimum Theophraſti, fagotriticum, tra- 
raſpatana, bem tamara, nelumbo, lien Sinarum, coloca- | gopyron, brank, buck-wheat. It is ſaid to be originally 
Ga. The Pontic bean, or Ægytian bean. It grows on from Africa. It thrives every where; it delights in a wet 
marſhy grounds in Mgypt, and ſome of. its neighbouring | ſoil ; it is ſown in fields, flowers in July, is leſs nutritive 
countries.” Some call: it ciborium and eibotium, from the | than barley or rye, but mote ſo than millet or panic. Rait 
manner of planting it, which is firſt to lodge it on a-moilt | Hit. : | by: 7 
clod, which is afterwards immerſed in water. When the FAGUS, called alſo oxya or oxyas. The beech tree. 
flower falls a ſmall. pod appears, in which the bean 1s | Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the horn-beam.:, the fruit is 
lodged. It is eaten either raw or boiled, andns of an aſtrin- produced at a remote diſtance from the flower, but on the 


gent quality; it alſo ſtrengthens the ftomach. See Dale. | tame tree, and is a callous ſubſtance, acuminated, and 
FABA SANCTIIGNATII. See Nux Vomica. incloſing two triangular ſeeds or nuts. It grows in woods 
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FABA BENGALENSI>S. See MyRoBALANI, and in hedges. The maſt (i. e. fruit) is in uſe; it agrees 
FABA CRASSO, i. e. Craſſula. in its properties with thoſe of the cheſnut. The oil ex- 
FABA FEBRIFUGA. See Nux Vomica. | prefled from beech nuts is extolled as a deſtroyer of worms; 
FABA GRACA LATIFOLIA, i. e. Guajacana. a Child may take two drams of it every night and morn- 
FABA INDICA. See Nux VoMica. : ing ; an adult may take an ounce, 'The poor people in 
1 FABA INVERSA, i. e. Craſſula. Sileſia uſe this oil inſtead of butter. Raii Hiſt. 
q FABA PURGATRIX. The Barbadoes nut. See| FAIRBURN WATER. Fairburn is in the county of 
CATAPUTIA. | Roſs. The water is of the ſulphurous kind. See Dr. 


FABAGO, alſo called leguminoſa, capparis portulacz, | Monro's Account of it in the Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. 
fabaginea, peplios Lutetianorum, telephium, and capparis | FALCATA SILIQUA CORNUTA. See MEDICA. 
fabago. It is a bitter plant, which the Syrians uſe for killing - FALCIFORMIES PROCESSUS. © The duramatral 
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worms. proceſs called alſo the falx, See DRA MAT ER. F 
| FABARIA. Orpine. FALDELLA. Contorted lint uſed for compreſſes. * 
i FABASUILLA. Common black henbane. FALLOPI LIGAMEN TUM, alſo called ligamentum 5 
1 | FABRILLI3 NIGRICA. Black-lead. Poupartii, | 1 
4 Fa BRORUM AQUA, Water in which hot iron is] It is only the lower border of the tendon of the external : 
f quenched. | oblique muſcle of the belly, ſtretched ſrom the fore part 
if FACIES, The face. It comprehends the forehead, | of the os ileum to the pubis. 


eye-brows, eye-lids, eyes, noſe, mouth, chin, cheeks, FALX, i. e. Falciformis proceſſus. 
am cars. Its bones are thoſe of the upper and lower | FAMES. Hunger. When the ſtomach is empty, or 
jaws. when we faſt longer than ordinary, it is common to ſay 


FACIES HIPPOCRATICA. The Hippocratic face. that the ſtomach pinches us. As the liver is not then tut- 
It is when the noſe is ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples | tained by the ſtomach and inteſtines, it deſcends by its 
ſunk, the ears cold and contracted, and their lobes invert- | own weight, and principally by means of its middle liga- 
ed, the {kin about the forehead is hard, teaſe and dry; the | ment, pulls the diaphragm along with it; it is in that 
eountenance is pale, greeniſh, or blackiſh, Some call piace therefore that we have this uneaſy ſealation, and not 
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at the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach, as is generally | 


thought. See Haller's Phyſiolog 


When animals die for want -. 4 food, their death is not 


directly the conſequence of hunger, but a putrid fever, 
which is excited by the blood's loſing its bland gelatinous 
conſiſtence, for want of the uſual neceſſary ſupplies. 

FAMIGERATISSIMUM [EL.] A plaiſter uſed 
in intermittent fevers made of aromatic irritating ſub- 
ſtances, and applied to the wriſts. | 

FAR. A tius fays that it is any kind of frumentaceous 
grain, decorticated, cleanſed from the huſks, and after- 
wards bruiſed and dried. 

FARCIMINALIS, i. e. Allantois. | 

FARCTURA. In pharmacy it is the ſtuffing of any 
exenterated animal, or excavated fruit with medicinal in- 
gredients. 5 

FARFARA, or Farfarella. A name of the herb colts- 
foot. 

FARF ARCUS. White poplar. 

FARINA. Meal or flour. The meal of rye, if mixed 
with common ſalt, and dried before the fire, then applied 
to an eryſipelas, is an excellent diſcutient: mixed with 
honey it becomes a ſuppurative cataplaſm. 


FARINA FOECUNDANS. Impregnating duſt. It | 


is placed on the apices of flowers, and falls from thence 
upon the head of the piſtil or female part of the flower, 
and is thence conveyed to the matrix, in order to impreg- 
nate the ſeed. 

FARINACEA. See Panis. 

FARINARIUM. See ALica. | 

FARINHA FRESCA. A Portugueſe name for a fine 
flour of the caſſada. 

FARINHA RELADA. A Portugueſe name for the 
undried dreſſed meal of the caſſada. . 

FARINIFERA. See SAGO. 
 FARNESIANUS FLOS. Potatoes. 

FARRAGO. A ſpecies of baſtard iponge. 

FARREA NUBES. See FURFURoOs1. 

FASCIA. A bandage, fillet, or roller; or the doc- 
trine of bandages. ZEſculapius is ſaid to be their firſt in- 
ventor. The chief uſes of bandages are, to maintain the 
due ſituation of dreſſings, or to make a proper compreſs on 
a particular part. Ideas of bandages are diſficultly con- 
veyed otherwiſe than by the actual application of them. 
Much hath been ſaid by various authors on this ſubject, 


but a moderate ſhare of practice, and of ſagacity, will beſt 


ſupply proper hiats as each caſe requiring them occurs to 
the practitioner. However, under the reſpective names 
of each fort of bandage a deſciption of it is attempted in 
the courſe of this work. On this ſubject Heiſter's Surge- 
ry, James's Med. Dif. Verduc, and Le Clerk, may be 
conſulted. | | 


The Sling. 


The French call it eſcarpe. This name is given to ſe- 
veral ſorts of bandages, 


The Sling with four Heads. 


Its length ſhould be four feet (more or leſs according to 
the ſize of the head) its breadth that of ſix or eight fingers. 
[ts uſe is to retain the dreſſings on a wounded head. It 
muſt be flit in the middle, from each end, ſo as to leave 
about two hands breadth undivided in the middle, and the 


four ends mult be rolled up to where the diviſion ends. 


Apply the middle of the undivided part upon the dreſſings, 
then tying the two poſterior heads forward, and having 
ſecured their ends, the two anterior ends. muſt be carried 
backward, and ſecured behind the head. 


The Sling with ſix Heads. 


Its length is about three feet, its breadth about twelve 
or fourteen inches. Divide it from each end up to with- 
in « hand's breadth of the middle into three parts. Ap- 
ply the middle undivided part to the vertex, then tie the. 
two anterior tails behind the head, the two middle under 
the wm and the two poſterior upon the forchead. 

28. | 


The Sling for the Noſe. 
It hath four heads, and is eight feet long, and two or 


three inches broad; in the middle it is left entire, but 
from thence, each way, it is ſlit to the ends. In the mid- 


| dle, where it is entire, an opening is made for the apex 


of the noſe, that the bandage be firm. The middle 
is applied upon the noſe, the RE upper heads to the neck, 
and then to the forehead, the lower ones behind the neck, 


but a little higher than the firſt, and t to t - 
ap yur , hen up to the fore 


The Sling fer the Breaſts. 


It is four feet long, and ſix inches broad, and lit like 
the fling with four heads, about a foot in the middle being 
left entire. The middle is to be applied upon the dreflings 
on the affected breaſt, then carry the two upper heads 
over. the oppoſite ſhoulder, and the two lower under 
the arm of the affected fide, toward the ſcapula of the 
other fide, faſtening them there to the upper ends which 
are over the ſhoulder. | | 


The. ſingle Bridle, 


It is a ſingle headed roller, fourteen or ſixteen feet long, 
and two or three fingers broad, for ſecuring the jaw when 


| fractured or luxated, 


The double Bridle. 


It is the ſame as the ſingle, only rolled up with two 


heads, but the ſingle may always be uſed inſtead of it. 
Bandages for the Lips. 


Theſe are of a proper length and breadth, and formed 


| as the ſling with four heads. 


The Divider for the Neck. 


This. bandage for the neck is twentysfour feet long, 
or three fingers breadth broad, 9 is rolled tha. . 
heads. Its middle is placed on the forehead, and thence 
paſſes round the head two or three times; then beir 
pinned to ſecure it, the rollers are carried under 2 
arm pit, and brought back over the ſhoulders, and croſs 
the neck in the form of an X, then paſs on to the fore- 
head, &c. until the whole is taken up. 3 


The uniting or incarnating Banaage. 


It is about eight feet long, and two inches +1 
the middle is a flit about ih length of three 1 7 
gers. It is rolled up from each end to the ſlit in the mid- 
dle. It is uſed for keeping together the lips of large 
wounds on the bead or face, or where elſe it can con- 
veniently be applied. A narrow compreſs being laid on 
each ſide of the dreſſings which are on the wound, the ſlit 


part of this bandage is applied near the wound, ſo that one 


of the heads of the bandage being cartied round the h 
(or where elſe it is applied) — be . Fes 


flit, the bandage then being drawn fo tight as to confine 


the lips of the wound in an eaſy contact, bring b 

a t ack th 
head which was paſſed through the flit, and e . 
tinue the application of both heads according to the direc- 
tion they lie in, or as beſt ſuits the intention. Except ex- 


traordinary ſymptoms require, this bandage muſt not be 


removed during ſix or eight days. 


The retentive Bandage for the Neck. 


Two diſtinct ones are uſually directed, b . 
lar roller anſwers erery uſeful 33 » but one circu- 


The Bandage of Heliodarus, or the T Bandage. 


The letter T, whence the name of this bandage, * 


ſcribes its ſhape. The tail is ſometi Y 
A nr p 4 Wr flit up to ſuch a 


4 length 
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jength as is required. It is generally uſed when a band- 
age is required to retain the dreſſing on the groins, pubes, 
or lower parts of the belly. One part of it is faſtened 
about the waiſt, the other part, which hangs down, is 


brought betwixt the 1 up to the belly, and is faſten- 
ed to the part which is already ſecured. . 


The Napkin and Scapulary. 


a | ; | 
It is uſed when a bandage is required on the breaſt, or 
belly, or back. It conſiſts of a napkin pinned round 


the body, higher or lower, as is the ſituation of the diſor- 


der which requires it; then, to prevent its falling, the 
ſcapulary is applied, which is a piece of linen, four or fix 
inches broad, with a flit in the middle for the head to paſs 
through: its length ſufficient, when the head is paſſed 
through, and it reſts on the ſhoulders, ſor one end to be 
pinned to the napkin behind, and the other end to the 
napkin before. Some faſten the ſcapulary behind, and 
then flitting the other end far enough to bring each part 
over the ſhoulders to be faſtened before. 
FasclA. A part of the tendon, See APONEUROSIS. 
FASCIA LATA. lt is a large membranous, tendin- 
ous, or ligamentary covering. Winſlow deſcribes it as a 
muſcular ligament, which is fixed about the edge of the 
criſta of the os ilium from the large tuberofity, to the an- 
tetior ſuperior ſpine, to the ligamentum Fallopii, and to 


the aponeuroſis of the oblique external muſcle of the belly. 


It is alſo fixed on the lateral inferior part of the os ſacrum, 
and to the neighbouring parts of the ligaments by which 
that bone is connected to the bones of the ilium and iſchi- 
um. From thence it advances over the glutæi and thigh, 
between the membrana adipoſa and mulcles, all the way 
to the interior and outer part of the knee. It is very thin 
on the patella, but is eafily ſeparated from it. It is alſo 
continued over the external anterior part of the tibia, co- 
vering the muſcles which lie there, and is ſtrongly inſerted 
into the head of the tibia and of the fibula. Ir is ſtrongly 
inſerted into the linea aſpera femoris between the vaſtus 


externus and biceps, forming a ſort of ſeptum between 


theſe mulcles. 
FASCIA LATA MUSCULUS. It riſes from the 


outſide of the ileum, runs downwards and outwards, and 


below the trochanter major joins with-the tendon of the 


glutæus maximus, and runs down laterally to the leg. 
This muſcle ſtretches the faſcia lata abeve deſcribed, 
wherefore Albinus calls it tenſor faſciæ ſemoris. 

FASCIA LUMBORUM. It is a ſtrong tendon, fixed 
to the lateral part of the os facrum, from the ſpines of the 
ſacrum, from the ſpine of the ileum, and the ſpines of the 
lumbar vertebræ. | ; | 

FASCIALIS. See SARTORIUS. | | 

 FATUITAS. . The ſame as MoRos1s, which ſee. 

FAUCES. The ſpace about the openings into the la- 
rynx and pharynx, which can be ſeen when the mouth is 
open and the tongue depreſſed, | | 
_ FAUFEL, i. e Areca; alſo a name of terra Japonica. 


__ FAVAGO AUSTRALIS, A ſpecies of baſtard ſponge. 


FAVOUS. See CERION. 

FEBRIFUGA. Feverfew, alſo ſuch medicines as mi- 
tigate or remove fevers. The centaurium minus is thus 
called by ſome. . 

' FEBRIFUGUM CRANY, i, e. Reg. antim. medi- 


cinal. 
_ FEBRIFUGUM OLEUM. Febrifuge oil. When 
the flowers of antimony are made with ſal ammon. and an- 
timony ſublimed together, if they are expoſed to the air, 
they run into a liquid thus called. 

FEBRIFUGUS PULVIS. The Germans pive this 
name to the pulv. ſtypt. Helv. In England a mixture of 


ocul. cancr, 3 ſs. and tart. emet. gr. ii. hath obtained the 


ſame appellation ; in fevers it is given in doſes of gr. iii. 
to vi. with ſuch other things as preſent circumſtances 
require. | 

FEBRIFUGUS SAL, 1. e. Sal marin. regenerat. 
 FEBRIFUGUS SPIKITUS DI. CLUT TON. Mr. 
Clutton's Febrifuge Spirit. | 


Take the oil of ſulphur, by the bell, and rightly prepared, 


| reQified oil of vitriol and ſpirit of ſalt, of each equal parts, 


and of rectified ſpirit of wine triple the quantity of the whole. 
15 7 
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Digeſt them together for a month, then diftil to dryneſs; 

As much of this ſpirit as renders pure water agreeably 
acid is given in every draught of common drink in ardent 
and inflammatory fevers, and in the nervous and putrid 
kinds it is adminiſtered in ſuch cordial aid antiſeptic li- 


| quors as are proper in the reſpeCtive cafes. See The 


certain Method of curing all continued Fevers, by Jo. 
Clutton. 4 | 

FEBRIS. A fever. A fever is when the natural heat 
of our bodies is converted into a fiery heat : or it is when 
the heat in the body is increaſed, the pulic is quickened 
beyond its natural ſpeed, and ſome one or more of the 
functions are diſordered. It hath generally been faid that 
a fever is an effort of nature to remove or expel ſome mor- 
bific matter from the blood, and ſo to reſtore health, and 
this is ſaid to be proved by eruptive fevers abating when 
eruptions appear on the ſkin ; but this does not appear to 
be the caſe, for the fever is no other thana ſymptom, which 
increaſes and protracts the diſeaſe ; and an immediate ex- 
tinction of the fever, if poſſible, is the ſureſt and moſt ra- 
tional method of removing the diſorder by which it was 
cauſed, | 

Various are the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of fevers 
which different writers have enumerated, but they may 
be included in thoſe of the ardent, nervous, and putrid ; 


required in one or other of the juſt named three kinds. 

In ardent fevers the red blood is redundant, and the 
heat of the body increaſed beyond the medium of health. 
In the nervous kind, the lymph is diſordered ; and in the 
putrid ſort, there is ſuch a defect of the natural heat, as 
admits of a putrid quality taking place, and increaſing in 
the blood. oe; 

An acute fever is when the pathognomonic ſymptoms 
proceed with rapidity, and danger to the patient. When 
theſe ſymptoms proceed more ſlowly, and with leſs dan- 
ger, the fever is ſaid to be chronical. - 

All fevers are ſymptomatical. And perhaps it is but 
the truth to alert, that all fevers are but every fever dif- 
ferently circumſtanced; or, that fever is one and the 
ſame diſorder; but appearing differently, according, to the 
various circumſtances that it meets with in different con- 
ſtitutions. | 1 | | 

A ſtimulus is the only immediate cauſe of fevers. Dr. 
Kirkland obſerves, in his treatiſe on child-bed fevers, 
p. 53, that all fevers are owing to inflammatory irrita- 
bility, or nervous irritation.” An acute inflammatory 
fever takes its riſe from the ſmall veſſels being inflamed 
and diſtended, ſo prefling on the meduilary part of the 
nerves, which are every where diffuſed. A fever from 
acrimony, is from the matter irritating the nerves, or 
their medullary part. 

As to the diagnoſtics of fevers, they vary for the moſt 
part of them, in different patients, and in the ſame pa- 
tient at different times; and a fever may manifeſtly exitt, 
though many of the uſual attendants be not preſent. 


nic ſigns of a fever, that is, thoſe ſigns that are preſent 
in every fever, and without which a fever cannot ſubſiſt, 
are heat, and a diſordered pulſe : theſe attend every fever, 
every degree, and every ſtage of it; and from theſe marks 
alone do we judge of the preſence or abſence of this diſ- 
order. = ; | | 

As a preternatural heat excited is a principal conſti- 
tuent of a fever, ſo to this circumſtance may be attributed 
many of the ſymptoms which attend in its different ſtages. 
But it ſhould be adverted to, that the ſame degree of heat 
is not in the ſame degree immoderate in different perſons, 
for the natural temperament varies greatly in one from 
what it 1s in another; therefore that degree of heat is 
moderate, or its contrary, which is neareſt or fartheſt 
from the natural ſtate of the individual in that reſpect. 

The only indication of cure is, to abate the heat. To 
anſwer this one indication, will require ſome circumſtan- 
tial differences in different caſes ; but the pulſe and urine 
will always direct the judicious practitioner in thoſe par- 
ticulars, | t 

Every fever is a ſymptom of ſome diſeaſe, either mani- 
feſt or latent; and as the ſecretions are diſtucbed more as 
this ſymptom increaſes, the immediate ſuppreſſion of it 


will 


at leaſt every acute fever is beſt managed by the methods 


However, it is ſufficient to know that the pathognomo- 
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will at once appear to be the neceſſary aim. Both the ſe- 
cretions and excretions are beſt performed in a regular 
ftate of health; when then the. fever is ſubdued, medi- 
eines adapted to the diſorder which produced it, are more 
at liberty to act, and nature is al ſo better able to diſcharge 
what is morbid. | 

Contraries are the cure of contraries; and cold, the 
natural oppoſite to heat, is its certain antidote. Hippo- 
crates, Galen, Celſus, Avicenna, and all the ancients, 
uſed the preſent cold method of relieving from fevers. 
They expoſed their patients to cold air; they gave them 
cold water to drink, and that not only to ſatiety, but 
alſo often, to make them vomit. | 


Proper evacuations being made, if poſſible let the pa- 


tient walk in the cool air; if he is incapable of this, let 


him. be expoſed to it in his room; the windows may be 


opened, and the chamber ſprinkled frequently with water: 
if this ſuffice not, let him drink cold ſmall liquors 1n pro- 
portion to his thirſt, and put his hands and feet into vel- 
{els of cold water, there to remain, at leaſt until the ſen— 
ſations it produces are no longer quite agreeable. When 
by theſe means a tendency to ſweat appears, aſſiſt it by 
ſuch diluting liquors as the caſe requires: as the patient's 
heat abates, and his thirſt is leſſened, let his drink be 
given warm, | 

This method of ſuppreſſing fevers by means of cold, 
is not to be rejected even when cordials are required to 
ſupport the patient's ſtrength, See FEBRIFUGUS Spi- 
RITUs Di. CLUTTON. 

Whilſt theſe cooling methods are purſued to ſuppreſs 
the morbid heat, ſuch other medicines ſhould be pre- 
ſcribed as the other ſymptoms may require. 


Under this management, beſides that the cure is ſhort, 


the uſual horrible ſymptoms are kept off, If the patient 
recovers, he is not reduced to the low eſtate which by 
other management he would have been reduced to; and 
if he dies, he at leaſt retains his ſenſes to the laſt. 

As in the {mall pox, ſo in every kind of fever, the great 
deſign of medicine is to reduce the patient's heat to that 
degree which conſtitutes his healthy ſtate. Sydenham 
hath obſerved, that, “ the fitteſt degree of heat to pro- 
mote the expulſion of the variolous matter, is the natural 
one, and ſuch as is ſuited to the temper of the fleſhy parts; 
and whatever exceeds or falls ſhort of it, 1s dangerous on 
either hand.” From this it appears, that a ſever will in- 
creaſe the diſeaſe, and that its aſſiſtance is not needful for 
the expulſion of the morbid matter. No greater proot 
can be given or defired in favour of the above propoſed 
procedure, than its conſtant ſucceſs in the preſent prac- 
tice of inoculators for the ſmall- pox. 

Bleeding ſhould begin the cure in all ardent fevers ; the 
diſcharge, as to its quantity, will be determined by the 
pulſe. If there is a ſanguine plethora, (ſee PLETHORA), 
bleed from a large orifice in the arm, and if the patient 
ſaints, the heat will more effectually be reduced. Some- 
times the heat is much increaſed, when the veſlels are 


diſtended only by the rarefaCtion of the blood. In caſes of 


this kind, the cooling perſpiratives will reduce both the 
heat and rarefaction, allo ſupercede the neceſſity of bleed- 
ing. Give Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit freely in the patient's 
common drink; or in want of it, let nitre be adminiſtered, 
but let it always be ſwallowed the inſtant that it is diſſolved, 
for thus its e is beſt inſured, | 
Vomiting is alſo among the needful aids on the ſe- 
ver's firſt attack ; and among the reſt, the antimonial ones 
are to be preferred. Antimonial medicines given on 
the firſt onſet of a fever, curb the circulation, and 
promote all the diſcharges. They cool for the preſent by 
promoting excretions, which, with the ſecretions, they 
influence beyond all other medicines now in uſe : be- 
ſides theſe, their influence on the nervous ſyſtem is ſuch, 
that the ſtrength is rarely ſo much red uced, when they are 
. duly adverted to, as it is when they are omitted. 
Purges. Sydenham well obſerves, that © nothing cools 
the body ſo ſpeedily and fo laſtingly as bleeding, when im- 
mediately ſucceeded by a purge. Bleeding is the ſpeedieſt, 
but a purge immediately ſucceeding increaſes its effect, 
both as to its degree and continuance.” Proper medi- 
cines of this kind are the ſal glaub. ver. tart. vitr. ſal po- 
lychreſt. vel cupellcnſe. tamarind. rhab. manna, &c, and 
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dials, the morbid degrees of heat are removed. Beſides the 
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if to theſe; two or three grains of the emetic tartar is add- 
ed, the operation will be both ways, and thus the emetic 
ſeparately adminiſtered will not be needful. 

Clyſters. A copious injection of warm water into the 
inteſtines ſhould never be omitted in ardent fevers; the 
patient is more relieved by them than by a much greater 
quantity of any fluid that may be taken by the mouth. In 
putrid. fevers, antiputreſcent medicaments conveyed glyſ- 


terwiſe into the body is equally advantageous, and amongſt. 


theſe fixed air is juſtly ranked with the moſt ſalutary. 
Cooling medicines. Theſe are nitre, ſal. ammoniac, 


| Mindererus's ſpirit, Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, antimo- 


nial wine, cold air, cold water, and the ſaline mixture. 
he emetic tartar, joined in ſmall doſes as a diaphoretic 
to the ſaline draughts, is one of the moſt volatile reme- 
dies in the early ſtages of mcſt acute diſorders ; or inſtead 
of the vin. ant. the tin&. ipecacuhana may be added in 
luch quantities as the ſtomach can eafily retain. It is u- 
tual to preſcribe the ſaline mixture in doſes to be repeated 
at the diſtance of four, fix, or eight hours; but in ardent 
tevers they ſhould be repeated every hour, day and night, 
until the ſymptoms abate, or at leaſt as often as may be 
without purging. | 

Cold water. Hippocrates ſays; „ If the patient is very 
thirſty whilſt labouring under an acute fever, cold water is 
of great uſe if given till it makes him vomit.” Celſus ad- 
viſes the uſe of cold water, and directs the patient to 
drink it even beyond ſatiety. Galen ſays, that * cold 
water is a perpetual remedy againſt the ſever itſelf.” He 
directs its uſe both in ardent and putrid fevers, and even 
to immerſe the patient in the cold bath, if a copious 
drinking of it does not ſuffice. Paulus fays, that“ the 


heat may be extinguiſhed by cold water, by which we 


have wholly cured burning fevers:” and elſewhere he ſays, 
that © the cold bath alone is of uſe to thoſe who labour 
under an ardent fever, without an inflammation, a tu- 
mour, or an eryfipelas.” To the fame purpoſe many 
other of the ancients ſpeak, and the practice continued 
about 1500 years, Indeed amongſt the moderns, there 
are, and have been thoſe, who purſue the ſame practice; 
they proportion the degree of cold to the degree of heat, 
and continue its uſe until the abatement of inward heat, 
and the pulſe, foretel that this diſorder is entirely ſubdued: 
The patient's ſenſations will, with very little attention, 
determine the neceſſary degrees of cold and heat in the 
management of them under fevers, that degree which feels 
the molt agreeable is the proper one. To render the 
uſe of cold water more effectual, ſmall quantities of tama- 
rinds, cream of tartar, or of ſoluble tartar, may be diſ- 
folved in it; apples, or other fruits, or mucilaginous 
matters, ſuch as line-ſeed, or marſhmallows, may be pre- 
viouſly boiled in it. | - 

Cool air. Beſides rendering the air in the room as cos 
as may be, further advantages will ariſes in ardent fevers, 
by actually expoſing the patient to the cold air itſelf; al- 
ways remembering that the degree of heat or cold is al- 
ways to be determined by the patient's feelings ; that which 
is agreeable is alſo profitable. Sometimes the infpiration 


; of cold air is beneficial, when becauſe of other ſymptoms 


it would be injurious to expoſe the body to any degree of 
cold: however, in every febrile caſe, a pure cool air is 
the beſt to breathe in. 
ſymptom to which the cold is oppoſed, its uſe is equally: 
called for in putrid, as in ardent fevers ; but the applica- 
tton of cold is not to be conſidered as a cure. Of other 
ſymptoms, or of the cauſes of the reſpective kinds of fe- 
vers, therefore antiphlogiſtic cordials, or antiputreſcents, 
mult be alſo preſcribed as required, and that through the 
whole progreſs of the complaint. 

Diaphoretics. A burning uneaſy heat attends the pa- 
tient who labours under any kind of fever, until by perſ- 
piration a general moiſture is diffuſed over all the ſkin, 
Betwixt 83 and 98, by Farenh. therm. are the ftandards 
of heat in healthy men; and the body cannot ſweat if 
heated or cooled many degrees above or below its natu- 


ral ſtate. If the heat ariſes further than fix degrees above, 


or ſinks in the ſame proportion below the medium of health in 
ſome ; or in others above ten degrees, or below them, no 
ſwear can be excited, until by cooling medicines, or by cor- 


uſe 


= 


As the redundant heat is the only 
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uſe of cooling or of cordial medicines, whether the fever 
is of the ardent or the putrid kind, flannels wrung out of 
hot water may be wrapped round the patient's legs and 
thighs, to aſliſt in exciting perſpiration. When a ſweat 
is excited in the ardent fever, keep it up with due ſupplies 
of whey or water-gruel, gently heated; if in the low or 
putrid kind, red-wine negus, or beef tea, will be moſt 
proper. See SUDORIFICS, | | 

Cordials, Their good effects in fevers are not from 
their increaſing the degrees of heat, but from their ſti- 
muli, by which the too languid powers are rouſed, and 
the circulation puſhed to the extremities of the veſſels. 

Bliſters. In ardept fevers bliſters are beſt applied aſter 
the abatement of the heat, and when the pulſe begins to 
flag, except in caſe of local inflammation being an atten- 
dant, and then a bliſter applied over the part affected af- 
fords conſiderable relief; but in thoſe fevers where the 
pulſe is languid, as is in the low and putrid kinds, the 
early uſe of bliſters is of the greateſt advantage. 


: ; | 
Confinement in bed. Though continual confinement 


in bed is inconvenient in inflammatory fevers, yet ſitting 
up too long ſubjects the patient to flying rheumatic pains, 


or to a jaundice when the fever goes off. At the decline | 


of the fever, the patient Jays conſtantly in bed with leſs 
prejudice, or rather with advantage. 

Irritability. As a preternatural irritability, or an un- 
uſual irritation, are the cauſes of fevers, camphor hath 
been uſed to abate them, and that with conſiderable ad- 
vantage, it powerfully leſſens ſpaſmodic irritability, and 
is no leſs efficacious in relieving internal local inflamma- 
tions. Small doſes of laudanum have been preſcribed on 
the ſame principle ; but both theſe medicines are to 
be given in conjunction with antiphlogiſtics or antiſeptics, 
according to the nature of the attending fever. At 
the decline of ardent fevers, and throughout the whole 
courſe of putrid ones, the bark is not to be omitted, for it 
proves in theſe caſes both an antiſpalmodic and antiputreſ- 
cent. 


dulcified mineral acid ſpirits are to be preferred, ſuch as 
the ſpt. nitri. dulc. ſp. feb. Di. Clutton, &c. 
Neutral Salts. They all lower the pulſe, cool and prove 


ſedative, but the dulcified mineral acids are ſtill to be | 


preferred. ES 
Abſorbent powders. They are commonly preſcribed 


in fevers; they generally counteract every rational indi- | 


cation in theſe diſorders, and would be better if totally 
neglected. | | 


| Longings. When this ſymptom happens in fevers, it | 


ſhould be moderately gratified ; what is longed for the 
ttomach will eaſily digeſt : and theſe gratifications are al- 
ways curative. | | 

| Ezmorrhage at the noſe. Never attempt to ſtop it 
when happening in a fever, whilſt the pulle is full, the 
extremities are warm, and the lips are red. 

Purging. When this ſymptom occurs in fevers, an 
emetic is generally the propereſt remedy, but in general 
it may be left to nature, until it manifeſtly reduces the pa- 
tient's ſtrength ; and when medicines are required, cor- 
dials, perſpiratives, bliſters, and a nutritive dict, are pre- 
ferable to aſtringents. | 955 

Delirium. When this ſymptom happens, if the pulſe 


is full and quick, bleed, and apply ſtimulating cataplaſms 
to the feet. It the pulſe is weak and irregular, Jet a bliſ- 


ter be laid betwixt the ſhoulders, and give warm nervous 
medicines. | | 

Hiccup. This ſymptom is generally dangerous, the 
camphorated julep, large doſes of muſk, and gentle cor- 
dial opiates, are the neceſſary aids when it comes on. 

Night ſweats. 4 heſe happen frequently at the de- 
cline of a fever, or after it is quite abated, and are beſt re- 
leved by a light but nouriſhing diet, moderate exerciſe 
in the air, the clixit of vitriol, and an inſuſion of the 
bark. | | 

Nauſea, ickneſs, or vomiting, Theſe may happen 
at any time of the diſeaſe; it in the beginning, aſter an 
cmetic, give two or three large ſpoonfuls of an infuſion 


of Columbo-rvot, and repeat as the frequency of the vo- 
miting may require, 
A cough and ſpitting often follow, as the conſequence 


1 


Acids. In general chey all cool powerfully, but the 
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of a ſever, but may be relieved for the moſt part by bit: 
ters, bark, light chalybeates, and exerciſe in the air. 

When patients recover from fevers, they are generally 
. feeble for ſome time, and apt to take cold. Trifles at this 
time endanger a relapſe,; chearful company is uſeful ; ex- 
| erciſe ſhould be gradually engaged in ; the diet ſhould be 
light, nouriſhing, frequently taken in ſmall quantities, 
and full meals ſhould be carefully avoided. 

See Sydenham's Works in the article of Fevers ; Grant's 
Obſervations on the Nature and Cure of Fevers ; Lyſon's 
Eſſay on the Effect of Camphor and Calomel in con- 
tinual Fevers; Kirkland's Eſſays towards an Improvemeut 
in the Cure of thoſe Diſeaſes which are the Cauſes of Fe- 
vers; Fordyce's Elements, part the 2d. | 

FEBRIS ALBUS, i. e. Chloroſis. 

FERRIS AMATO RIA, i. e. Chloroſis. 

FEBRIS CCNTINENS. See SyNochus. 

FECULA, i. e. Fax. 

'FEL. Gall, See BILIs. | 

FEL. NATUR, i. e. Alves. 
FELLIFLUA PASSIO. A name of the cholera mor- 

us. 

FEMEN, i. e. Femur. TE 

FEMORIS, [Os.] In the thigh is only one bone; it 
is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of any of the cylindrical bones. 
On its outſide, near the neck, is a large tuberolity called 
the trochanter major; and there is a leſſer one, on the in- 
fide, named the trochanter minor. The poſterior con- 
cave ſurface of this bone hath a ridge rifing in its mid- 
dle called the linea aſpera, whoſe inferior extremity di- 
vides into two. The inferior extremity of this bone is 
formed into two condyles, between which a conſiderable 
cavity is found, eſpecially at the poſterior part. The two 
condyles are contiguous forward, but at a diſtance back- 
wards. The os femoris is articulated to the acetabulum 
by enarthroſis; to the tibia and the patella by ginglymus. 
Winſlow obſerves, that all the proceſſes from this bone are 
cartilaginous in new born children. 7 

FEMUR. The thigh. It is alſo called femen, coxa, 
agis, anchz, and crus. | 

FENESTRA OVALE & ROTUNDA. See Trm- 
ANU. | 

FERINA. That delirium in which the patient rages 
violently, is furious. It is the fame as MANIODEA, 
which ſee. | | 

FERINUS. Savage, or brutal; but in a medical ſenſe 
it ſignifies noxious or malignant: hence it is applied to 
| coughs, &c. 

FERMENTATIO. Fermentation. It is the effect- 
ing that change in certain vegetable juices (of the nature 
of ſugar) to which they have a natural tendency, whereby 
vinous ſpirits are produced, and by ſome variation in the 
treatment, vinegar. The heat required is between ſixty 
and ſeventy degrees on Farenheit's thermometer. 

Fermentation, beſides its uſe in producing vinous ſpi- 
rits and vinegar, is ſometimes uſed as preparatory to diſ- 
tilling for other purpoſes than that of producing ſpirits, 
as for inſtance, to unlock yarious ſubſtances for making 
diſtilled waters, and obtaining eſſential oils, and is thus 
performed. The ſubſtances being firſt bruiſed, are to be 
infuſed in water, to which a quantity of yeſt is to be added, 
ſufficient to raiſe a ferment ; as ſoon as the ferment is be- 
gun, the whole muſt be committed to the ſtill. The on- 
ly caution here is to take it in due time, and to uſe no 
yeſt that can give an improper taſte, —See Boerhaave's 
Chemiſtry, vol. ii. Shaw's Chem. Lectures, and the 
Dict. of Chem. — 

FERMENTUM, Ferment, barm, yeſt, leaven. 

Pliny in his Nat. Hiſt, lib. xviii. ch. vii. ſpeaks of the 
barm from malt liquor being uſed in Spain and Gaul, 
whence their bread was lighter than that of other nations. 
There are many other ſubſtances which excite fermenta- 
tion, but this from malt liquor is always preferred to the 
others, whether for the purpoſes of pharmacy, or other 
inſtances wherein it is employed. 

FERNELIUS. He died about the middle of the ſix- 
teenth century. He was the firſt of the moderns who 
collected from the Arabians, Greeks, and Latins, what 


, 


| was the moſt ſolid and uſeful in the practice of phyſic. 


He agrees in every principal point with Galen, Celſus, 


and 
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and gineta; but he is more clear, methodical, and 
throws more light on every ſubject than any of them. 

FERRAMENTA CANDENTIA. Red hot irons. 
So Celſus calls the actual cauteries, | 1 

FERRAMENT UM. Inſtruments made of iron. 

FERRAR. HESP. The abbreviation for Ferrari 
Heſperides. 3 

FERRAR. FLOR: The abbreviation for Ferrarius 
de florum cultura. 

FERRATLAÆ [Aquaz), i. e. Acidulæ. 

FERRCUGO. Ruſt of iron. 1 

FERRUM. Iron. It is alſo called chalybs. Mars. 
and acies. Its chemical character is &, by which is 
meant that iron is gold at the bottom, the circle being the 
character of that perfect metal. ; 

Melampus uſed ruſted iron to cure a man of impoten- 
cy. This is the firſt record of its uſe as a medicine. 

Iron is a greyiſh metal, very hard, the next in ſpecific 
gravity to copper, between ſeven and eight times ſpecifi- 
cally heavier than water, diſtinguiſhable from all other bo- 
dies in its metallic ſtate, by its attracting, or being attract- 
ed by the loadſtone, but loſing this peculiarity on being 
reduced by fire to a calx. It is the hardeſt and moſt elal- 
tic of all metals, not fuſible without an intenſe white heat; 
it melts the ſloweſt of any metal, and calcining by the 
continuance of a weaker heat it calcines more eaſily, tho 
it melts more difficultly than any other metal. If iron is 
long kept in fuſion, it loſes its ſulphur, becomes more 
brittle, and at length is converted into a bluiſh glaſs, which 
if expoſed to the heat of a large burning glaſs, after laying 
it on a piece of charcoal, it takes up the ſulphur it had 
loſt, and is true iron again. Iron is corroſible by a moiſt 
air, into a reddiſh yellow ruſt, and is ſoluble in all acis, 
on mixing with which it ſends up a garlic odour. Acids 
precipitate from iron all the common metallic bodies ex- 
cept zinc, forming with the marine acid a yellow, with 
the nitrous a dark red, and with the vitriolic a pale green 
ſolution. All ſalts, except the alkaline, diſſolve iron. 

In medicine, the diſtinction betwixt iron and ſteel is 
not neceflary, for the ſteel is ſuppoſed to be harder than 
iron, yet it is not ſo, but by an additional proceſs ; and, as 
2 medicine, as well as in chemical proceſſes, the ſofteſt 
iron is preferred. 7 


Iron when diſſolved, diſcovers a ſtrong, auſtere, cor- | 


rugating, nauſeous taſte ; and it contracts and hardens 
all the vaſcular and ſoft fibrous parts of animals; to con- 
ſtringe and corroborate the ſolids, appears to be the pri- 


mary medical operation of iron, to increaſe the vital heat 
is its vitimate effet. Boerhaave ſays, that iron is nearer 


allied to the human body than any of the other metals, ſo 
as to be almoſt wholly ſoluble therein. 

'Fhe medical uſes of iron are moſt confined to, and ma- 
nifeſted in chronical diſorders ; in which its eiſicacy is ſu- 
perior to that of all vegetable and animal ſubſtances put 
together. Weak, Jax, pale, and Jeucophlegmatic ha- 
bits, and all diſorders in which is a defeCt ot vital heat, 
are relieved by this metal. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
and chylo;-actic organs in particular; and by its continued 
ule, the whole ſyſtem is invigorated, the pulſe is raiſed, 
and every evidence of health reſtored. 

By the ſame corroborating power, whereby it promotes 
deficient, and reſtrains redundant diſcharges z where the 
ſuppreſſion, or exceſſive flux ariſes from debility and re- 
laxation; it contrarywiſe increaſes fluxes, and confirms 
obſtructions, when they proced from tenſion, rigidity, or 
ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of the veſtels. | 

An apertent and aſtringent virtue hath been attributed 
to different preparations of iron ; but they are all aperient 
or aſtringent, according to the ſtate of the conſtitution of 
the patient who takes them, and not as they have any 
fuch property in themſelves. | as 

In the chloroſis, iron with aromatics, bitters, and alo 
etic purges, is almoſt a ſpecific. In this, asin moſt other 
caſes, the crude iron filings, when very ſmall, excell all 
the other preparations ; and in this caſe the filings ate pe- 
culiarly proper, for the ſtomachs of chlorotic patients a- 
bound with acids, which are abſorbed by the filings of 


iron, but not by the ruſt and other preparations of it. It | 


may be that on the gas which is excited by the ferment of 


the iron wh the acid in the ſtomach, the principal effi- 
20, 
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j cacy of the iron is dependant, The aloetics to be joined 
with iron in this diſorder are the pil. ruſſi, or tinct. ſacra; 
theſe may be taken not as purgatives, but as alteratives, 
and to evacuate the inteſtinal contents only. If in this 
diſorder the breathing is rendered difficult by the uſe of 
iron, join it with myrrh, or with the gum ammoniacum. 

Suppreſſed menſes, and alſo the immoderate diſcharge 
of them, are reſtored to their natural order by this ſalu- 
tary metal. See MexsES. In hypochondriac and hyſ- 
teric complaints, no medicine is to be preferred to this, 
though others have a uſeful influence herein, and are not 
to be omited. In the rickets iron is the ſpecific ; and tho 
in fevers, or where the heat of n is exalted above 
the par of health, iron, as it increfſeth the heat, is ge- 
nerally prohibited, yet in ſome low fevers it hath 
been adminiſtered in conjunction with nitre, and thus 
was productive of the moſt deſirable effects; when the 
fibres were lax, a mixture of the vitr. virid and ſal nitri 
in equal parts, was given in doſes of ten or twenty grains ; 
thus the velocity of the pulſe and feveriſhneſs were abated, 
though the habit in general was thus improved. 

In plethoric habits hellebore is to be preferred for pro- 
moting the menſes ; but when the quality of the blood 
is to be improved, iron is the moſt ſuitable adminiſtration. 

In ſome inſtances where iron is a neceſſary medicine, 
it notwithſtanding is apt to occaſion ſickneſs and pertur- 
bation ; in this caſe give a mild opiate, or direct the me- 
dicine to be taken in bed, half an hour before the patient 
riſes in the morning, and when he goes to reſt at night; 
or he may be directed to walk after each doſe. | 

The beſt forms for adminiſtering iron will be de- 
termined by the intentions of preſcribing it. If to correct 
the depraved ferment in the ſtomach be the primary inten- 
tion, the filings may be given in the form of a powder, or 
an eleCtuary ; but it to exalt the blood, open obſtructions, 
and improve the general habit, a ferugineous wine will be 
preferred. SD | 

Small doſes, and duly repeated, are better then large 
ones; ten grains of the pure filings, and two or three 
grains of ſolutions in acid vehicles, are ſuſfcient. 

The preparations in general uſe are as follow : 

Limaturz martis. Filings of iron. 'They are alſo called 
limaturæ ferri. 

Of all the preparations, this alone poſſeſſes all the vir- 
tues of iron, The ruſt is the next uſeful one, but it is 
not ſo powerful an abſorbet of acids in the primæ viz, nor 
does it poſſeſs fo large a ſhare of the gaſs, which is ſepa- 
rated by the aCtion of acids on pure iron. If pure iron is 
reduced into fine filings, it is the leaſt offenſive to the 
taſte, and the moſt extenſively uſeful in its effects. 

Ferri rubigo præparata. The ruſt of iron prepared. 

Moiſten clean filings of iron with water, and ſprinkle 
over them a little powdered fal ammoniac ; and when the 
whole 1s dried, powder and paſs it through a fine ſearſe, 
| The doſe is the ſame as that of pure filings. 


Flores Ma rtiales. Martial Flowers, 

Take of waſhed colcothar of green vitriol, or of iron 
filings, one pound; of ſal. ammoniac two pounds. Mix 
and ſublime them in a retort, and mixing again the bot- 
tom with the flowers, renew the ſublimation till the 
flowers acquire a beautiful yellow colour. To the reſidue 
may be added half a pound of freſh ſal ammoniac, 
and the ſublimation repeated: the ſame proceſs may be 
thus continued on as long as the flowers riſe duly co- 
loured. 

The ſucceſs of this proceſs depends chiefly upon the 
fire's being haſtily raiſed, that the fal ammoniac may not 
ſublime before the heat is become ſtrong enough to ena- 
ble it to carry up a portion of the iron ; hence earthen or 
iron veſſels will be the propereſt for carrying, on this 
work. The moſt convenient veſſel is an iron pot, to which 
may be luted an inverted earthen jar, with a ſmall hole in 
its bottom to paſs off the elaſtic vapours which ariſe during 
the operation. | | | 
When theſe flowers are ſophiſticated, they are of a dull 
and pale yellow colour ; but if theſe ſophiſticated flowers . 


are placed over the fire in a proper veſſel, the flowers will 
| ily off, and leave the mixture behind. » 
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vitriol. for them. They are all three but a ealx of iron; 
* all the preparations of this metal, the calces are 
fuppoſed to be the leaſt uſeful, as they are the leaſt ſolu- 
ble in acids. Though Mr. Beaume obſerves, that theſe 
calces recover theit original metalline ſtate by digeſting 
in olive oil during an hour or two; whence probably a re- 
vival of them. 5 


The dode of thefe flowers is from gr. vi. to 9 i. They 
may be taken in a bolufs, ot in the form of tincture; as 
to pills they render them crumbly. | 
They may be ſubſtituted for all the other preparations 
of iron; they are eſteemed as a ſpecific in the rickets, but, 
in reality, poſſeſs no — above the filings even 
in this particular inſtance. ey have been called ens | 


veneris, and flor, fal. ammon. martiales. 
From, theſe flowers diffolved in warm water, and pre- 
cipitated with the ol. tart. per. deliq. is produced that 
wder which is called mars diaphoreticus, and, by 
welfer, ſulphur vitrioli anodinùm martiale. 
Theſe flowers diſſolved in ſp. vini R. is the ſedativum 


archæi. 


4 


Vinum Chalybeatum. Chalybeate Mine. 


Take four ounces. of the filings of iron, of cinnamon 
and mace of each half an ounce, and of Rheniſh wine 
four pints. Macerate without heat for a month, then 
{train off the wine for ule. _ dis 
Solutions of iron in vegetable acids are much more mild, 
and leſs ungrateful, both to the palate and ſtomach, than 
ſuch as are made with the mineral acids. | 
- The doſe is from a tea-ſpoonful to a table-ſpoonful two 
or three times a day, in any convenient vehicle. 


Tinft. Martis in Sp. Salis. Tincture of Iron in Spirit of | 


Salt, 


Take of iron filings half a pound; Glauber's ſpirit of 
ſalt three pounds ; digeſt without heat as long as the ſpirit 


haave mentions three ſpecies, and Dale ſays 
aftringent. 


acts on the iron; after the feces have ſubſided, evaporate 
the liquor to one pound, and add thereto three pints of 
the rectified ſpirit of wine. 

This was formerly called tinct. martis mynſicht. 


Tine. Flor Mart. TreHuri of the Flowers of Iron. 


Take of the martial flowers four ounces, 
ſpirit one pint. Digeſt and ſtrain. 

All the tinctures of ſteel are no other than real ſolutions 
of iron made in acids, and combined with vinous ſpirits ; 
but the firſt of theſe two is the ſtrongeſt. The doſe of 
the firſt may be from ten to twenty drops three times a 
day; and, of the latter, three times the quantity may be 
allowed, 
"0024 Lixivium Maris. 


Let the matter which remains after ſubliming the flowers 
be fet by in a moiſt place, and it will run into a liquor 
which is the lixivium. DOE 

Some call it oleum martis per deliquium, and eſſentia 
martis. The doſe is from one to three or four drops. 


Mars Satcharatus. Candied Steel, 

Put any quantity of clean filings of iron into a braſs 
kettle ſuſpended over a gentle fire; add to them by little 
and little, twice their weight of white fugar boiled to the 
conſiſtence of candy, with which powdered ſtarch hath 
been previouſly mixed in the proportion of one dram to a 
pound, agitating the kettle continually, that the filings 
may be cruſted over with the ſugar, and taking great care 
to prevent their running into lumps. The doſe is 3 1s. 


two or three times a day. 
Mars Solubilis, called alſo Chalybs Tartarizatus. 


Equal parts of iron filings and cream of tartar are mix- 


ed together, and ſoftened with water; then dried and. 


moiſtened again, &c. until the whole may eaſily be re- 
duced into a fine powder. From three grains to twenty 


are a dofe. 
Extraftum Martis. 


Iron filings are to be diſſolved in ſome vegetable acid, 


and then evaporated to a due conſiſtence. 6: 
As to the crocus martis aperiens, and Crocus martis 


and of proof | 


| 


| 


| 


| See Dict. of Chem. 4t6. from the French; Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 


FERRUM EQUINUM. Horſe-ſhoe vetch. Boer- 
they are 


FERRUM EQUINUM GALLICUM, &c. The 
collutea. ; 


leaſt jointed podd | | 


FERS/Z. The meaſles. : 
FERULA. Fennel giant. It hath a large, ſucculent, 


| mulky root, the ſtalk is fungous, and full of a pitchy mat- 
ter. Boerhaave enumerates thirteen ſpecies. 


FERULA MAJOR SEU FCEMINIA ; called alſo 


ferula tenuiore folio, ferula foeniculi folio. Fennel giant. 
It is culvivated in gardens, and flowers in July. The 
gum which is obtained from this plant is the SacayEnum, 
which ſee. 


FERULA GLAUCO FOLIO, &c. alſo called thap- 
ſia ferulacea, libanotis fœniculo folio, panax aſclepium, 


and Candy all- heal. This ſpecies grows in Candy; its 


roots and ſeeds are diuretic and emenagogue. 

FERULA GALBANIFERA, called alfo ferulago, 
ſmall fennel giant. | | 

FERULA AFRICANA GALBANIFERA, &cc. 
called alſo ferula fructicoſa ſempervirens. The galbanum 
plant. From this plant we have the galbanum of the 
ſhops. 

FERULA MINOR, called alſo panax aſclepium, li- 
banotis ferulz folio & ſemine. All-heal of Eſculapius. 
FERULZE. | A name of the baſtard ſpignel. 
FERULAGO. Small fennel giant. 

FESTUCA. The great wild oat-graſs. 

FIBER. The beaver. 


ception, begin to cohere (by the power of nature) and 
form themſelves into threads called fibres. Theſe ter- 
reſtrial particles are united by a gluten. The moſt ſim- 
ple fibre conſiſts of the moſt minute parts applied to each 
other longitudinally, ſo that the ſmalleſt fibre is that 
which conſiſts of two elements longitudinally applied to 
each other ; ſince one ſuch element belongs only to the 


fluids. 


kinds. The firſt are lineal; the ſecond are conjoined 
with a breadth frequently larger than their length : and 
theſe latter he informs us are thoſe of which the cellular 
membrane is made up. 85 

On the different proportions of the terreſtrial matter, 
and the gelatinous which forms the ſimple fibre, depend 
the different degrees of hardneſs and ſoftneſs in the diſfe- 
rent parts of the body; and from the firm coheſion of 
theſe parts, or the defect therein, Boerhaave deduces the 
general ſource of diſeaſes. See Boerh. Aph. and Haller's 
Phyfiology, in the article of ANIMAL FIBRE. 

'The ſtrength or weakneſs of a fibre can only be defined 


in a relative ſenſe. Soon after conception, the coheſion 
is ſo ſmall as to be deſtroyed by a very gentle ſhock ; but 


as time advances, different degrees of coheſion is obſerved, 
till the degree is attained which gives perfection to the be- 
ing. The perfection of coheſion is when a fibre, or veſ- 
ſel, &c. will bear, in ſome degree, more force to be exer- 
ciſed againſt it, than what they are particularly deſigned 
for by their ſtate and office. Many, but equally unſatiſ- 
factory, are the rules laid down to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
rigid and lax fibre in particular conſtitutions ; but with 
a view to practice in the recovery and preſervation of 
health, as a rigid fibre is a concomitant of exceſſive heat, 
and the lax fibre of a deficience thereof ; an attention to 
the heat of the patient's body will be a more eaſy and fa- 


INNATUM. 
FIBULA. It is the name of a contrivance of the an- 


aſtringens, the college of London ſubſtitutes the colcoth. | cients, for 


bringing the lips of wounds together. 
3 , FIBULA, 


FIBRA. A fiber. Among the fluids in ovo, there is 
a terreſtrial matter, the particles of which, ſoon after con- 


Haller ſays, that the leaſt diſcoverable fibres are of two 


tisfactory principle on which to proceed. See CALIDUN | 
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FIBULA. A claſp or button. The antients called the | which contain the ſeed, and about the end of the ſummer 
ſmall bone of the leg thus, from its joining the tibia | they may be found. "The root of the male fern reſerables 
and muſcles together: this bone is alſo called perone, | that of the oſmund royal, and is often fold for it. Ih 
focile minus, arundo minor, canna minor, eruris, ſura, | roots of moſt of the ſpecies, when chewed, are of aſweet- 
and radius. On the outſide of the leg and behind the ti- | iſh taſte, and are glutinous, but ſoon become bitteriſh, 
bia, the fibula is placed : its upper extremity is flattened | ſubaſtringent, and nauſeous : they are uſed by ſome for 
where it is connected to the tibia; its lower extremity | deſtroying the worms called tænia; others uſe them as de- 

hach an oblong head, which is received by the external | obſtruents, and extol them againſt the rickets. The male 
- _ cavity of the tibia; below this the head of the fibula is | fern, and thoſe that bear flowers are molt, antiſeptic and 
extended into a coronoid proceſs, contiguous to the out- | ſubaſtringent ; the female fern is more viſcid, ſaponaceous 

fide of the aſtragalus, which proceſs is called the malleolus | and diuretic. 


externus. FILIX QUERNA, called alſo hechnon minus, filix 
FIBULEUS. A name of the muſculus peronæus pri- ramoſa minor, filix a:borea. The leſſer branched fern. 

mus. | | FILIX FQUMINIA, called alſo filix ramoſa major. Fe- 
FICARIA. A name of hg-wort, and of the lefler ce- | male fern, brakes, or bracken. 1 

landine. FILIX FLORIDA, called alſo oſmunda regalis, ſilix 
FICATIO, i. e. Ficus. ramoſa, oſmunda vulgaris, and paluſtris. Flowering 


 FICOIDEA. A plant fo called from its reſemblance | fern, and oſmund royal. It is the largeſt of the true Eng- 
to the ficoides. There are two ſpecies, but they are not | liſh ferns ; towards their tops are round flender ſeed bear- 
noted in medicine. nes , ing curled heads of a browniſh colour, covered with ſeeds z 
FICOl DES, It is a ſucculent plant, which reſembles | they appear in June and ripen in July. The root conſiſts | 
houſe-leck. Botrhaave enumerates fifty-three ſpecies. | of many ſmall long round par:s matted together, blackiſh 
They are ſaid to be emollient. Ficoides is allo a name of Lug the outſide and green within, covered with ſmall fibres. 
the banana, and of the melocactus. It is found in marſhy and boggy places. The roots are 
FICUS. The name of a tubercle about the anus on the | eſteemed as uſeful in all the cafes that the roots of the 


pudenda. See TyHyYMuUs and PRoPT051s. | other ſpecies are recommended againſt; but a coaſerve of 
FICUS AMERICANA, i. e. Melocactus. the tender buds or heads is the beſt. 
FICUS FGYPTIACA, i.e. Sycomorus. | FILIX. A name of ſome ſpecies of polypodium. 
FICUS INDICA. See BAN ANA and Musa. FILT RATIO. Filtration. lt is the paſting of any flu- 
FICUS INDIC AGRANA, Cochineal. ſid through a ſtrainer or filtre, to ſeparate from it any groſs 
FICUS INFERNALIS. A name of the palma chriſti. particles which it contains, and to render it limpid. Ge- 
FICUS MALABARICA. See TEREGAM. | nerally a paper is folded into the ſhape of a funnel, and 


2 | FICUS SATIVA, called alſo ficus aridz, ficus com- | then placed in one; then pour therein ſome of the liquor 

* munis. The fig tree. The dried figs are called caricæ. which is to paſs through the paper thus placed. | 
This tree is of a middling ſize, with large leaves cut into FILTRUM. See FILT RATIO. lt is alſo a ſtone 
five ſegments. It is remarkable for producing no flowers | which is found in the bay of Mexico, which is uſed for 
previous to the fruit. It grows ſpontaneouſly in the | filtering liquors through. | | | 

warmer climes, and is cultivated in our gardens. | FILUM ARSENICALE. Sublimate mercury. 

The beſt figs are brought from Turkey; many are | FIMBRIA. Fringe. Thoſe leaves are ſaid to be fim- 
brought alſo from the ſouth of France, where they dry them, | briated that are jagged about the edges. In ſurgery this 
firſt by dipping them in ſcalding hot lye, made of the | word means the ſame as CATABLEMA, which ſee. 
aſhes of the fig tree, and then expoſing them to the ſun. FIM COS. Dung. The dung of many animals hath 
This fruit is glutinous and falt, for firſt they ſlick to the | been in uſe; but the preſent pre ice excludes them all 
| hands, and then ſcour them after the manner of lixivial falts, | from the materia medica, : 
whence it is that they excite to ſtool without griping. They FISSILIS [Lap1s}, i. e. Hibernicus lapis. © 
are moderately nutrimental, grateful to the ſtomach, and FISSURA. A. fiſſure or crack. Theſe are either 
eaſier to digeſt than any other of the ſweet fruits. But | natural or morbid : thus the mouth or other natural aper- 
their principal medicinal uſe is as a lubricating emollient | tures into the body are called fiſſures. Morbid fiſſures are 
ſweet ; they are an ingredient in pectoral decoCtions and | cracks in the ſkull, &c. 7 | 


ſuppurating cataplaſms. See Lewis's Mat. Med. A morbid fiſſure differs from a fracture in that the firſt 
FIDICINALES. The muſcles called lumbricales. Hath ſome degree of coheſion, but in the latter there is a 
FILACEOUS ROOTS. They are ſuch as are fur- total ſolution of continuity. | LES 8 
niſhed with many filaments. Fiſſures moſt frequently happen in the ſkull, and of theſe : 
FILAGO. Cud-weed. See GNAPHALIUM, there is, firſt, the contra - fiſſure or counter fiſſure, and this 
FILAGO ALPINUM. The herb lion's foot. is when the blow is received on one fide of the head, and 
FILAMEN TUM. A filament. A body appearing | the ikull is cracked on the other; or, where the internal 
in the form of a ſlender thread. table is broken, the external remaining ſound ; or, where 


FILELLUM. The frenum of the prepuce. the ſtroke is received on one bone, and the fiſlure is in 
FILETUM. Thefrenum under the tongue. that adjoining. Many authors doubt the exiſtence of a 
FIEICULA. See ADIANTHUM and FILIx. counter fiſſure, and it is difficult to account for it, but the 
FILIPENDULA. Dropwort, allo called ſaxifraga ru- facts are too well atteſted to deny them. Hippocrates, 
bra, and cenanthe. Galen, Celſus, Berengarius, Fallopius, and ſeveral o- 
It grows wild in fields and chalky grounds: it is rough | thers, afſert their having met with inſtances of them, 
and bitter, and is ſlightly pungent. Boerhaave mentions | Secondly, That kind which is moſt frequent is that which 
two ſpecies. Other dropworts are mentioned under Æ- | when large is ſoon diſcovered by laying the bone bare, 
NANTHE, 7 and cleaning the part with ſpunge. But ſometimes they 
FILIPENDULA. It is a name of ſeveral ſpecies of | are ſo ſmall that ſome art is neceffary to diſcover them; 
alectorolophus. | | in which caſe rub a black liquor made of burnt bone or 
FILIPENDULA AQUATICA. See CENanTHE. | cork mixed with water, and immediately waſh it off a- 
FILIUS ANTE PATREM. A name of the tuſſilago, gain; this black liquor ſinking into the crack diſcovers | 


> 


becauſe its flowers appear before the leaves. This name | where its ſituation is: or, if the head is clean ſhaved, and - 
is alſo given to other plants whoſe flowers appear before | the patient is bled freely, an œdematous puffineſs will ap- ö 
the leaves. | pear in a day or two over the part affected. | 
FILIX. Fern. Boerhaave mentions nine ſpecies, Fiſſures are often productive of worſe conſequences 1 
Fern is divided into the male and female kinds; the | than fractures, for there is often at the ſame time a con- [| 
male hath no branches, but only one main rib; the fe- | cuſſion of the brain; whence it is the more neceſlary to 1 


male is branched. be well aſſured of the attendance of this accident, or the 

FILIX MAS. Male fern. The ferns are well enough | contrary. Inſtances of the ill effects of ſiſſures have hap- 
known to render their deſcription needleſs ; but it may be | pened ten months or more after the accident. It is not 
obſerved that on the leaves of this ſpecies are tubercles | ſimply the fiſſure that is dangerous, but the violence that 
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occaſioned it, which alſo occaſions the teguments and the 
bone to ſuffer : all the bad ſymptoms depend principally 
upon the rupture of a great number of veſſels, and a de- 
tention of extravaſated liquids, whence the bone is cor- 
rupted ; and when this happens, a ſudden and unexpected 
death is often the conſequence. The cranium cannot be 
fiſſured without being alſo contuſed, by which many veſ- 
ſels in the ſubſtance of the bone and in the diploe are 
broken. | | 

Trepanning feems to be the propereſt method of relief, 
though the method recommended by Mr. Bromfield in 
concuſſions of the brain hath alone affected a cure. 

FISSURA CEREBRI, i. e. Fiſſura magna ſylvii. 

FISSURA MAGNA SYLVII. The anterior and 
middle lobes of the cerebrum on each ſide are parted by a 
deep narrow ſulcus which aſcends obliquely backwards 


from the temporal ala of the os ſphenoides to near the mid- 


dle of the os parietale. and this ſulcus is thus called. 
FISTULA. So the Latins called a catheter. 
FISTULA. In ſurgery it is a kind of ulcer. It dif- 
fers from a ſinus thus: a fiſtula is narrower, generally 
continues longer, and hath its internal ſurface and its ori- 
fice for the moſt part callous, Paulus Aꝑineta ſays, “ a 
fiſtula, which derives its name ſrom its reſemblance to a 
reed or pipe, is a callous ſinus, generally the conſequence 
of abſceſſes.” And Celſus defines a fiſtula to be, “a 


deep narrow and callous ulcer.” The ſeat of a fiſtula is 


in the cellular membrane. It 1s known to be preſent when 
there is an aperture on the ſurface of the body from which 
a ſanious, or other matter, either flows or may be preſſed 
out; its depth and direction is diſcovered by a probe; 
or, if the direCtions are various, warm water may be in- 
jected therein, and if the courſe is near the ſkin, it will 
be obſerved by the elevation made by ihe water, or if 
otherwiſe, the quantity of water retained will determine 
the ſize of the cavity. The probe indeed diſcovers whe- 
ther the fiſtula runs upon an adjacent bone, or whether or 
not the bone is carious, which the water does not. he 
various parts in which theſe ulcers are ſeated, and the dif- 
ferent circumſtances attending them, conſtitute the chief 
differences betwixt one fiſtula and another. As to the 
prognoſtics, the thicker the cellular membrane, or the 
more ſtrata of muſcles upon each other, the more mil- 
chievous a fiſtula uſually proves; whilſt it is ſimple, and 
extends no farther than it can be wholly come at with a 
knife, it may be generally cured ; when fo ſituated as to 
open into the neck of the bladder, or when it is attended 
with a caries in the adjacent bone, particularly the os fa- 
crum or the coccyx, the cure is very difficult, and often 
impoſſible. | | 
When fiſtulas, as yet not become callous, are compli- 
cated with ulcers, the moſt expeditious relief is from an 
inciſion to the very bottom, if it can be done without dan- 
ger, after which they are to be deterged and conſolidated. 
Another ſtep is, to preſs their bottoms towards their ori- 
fices; for which purpoſe a narrow compreſs, or a lip of 


plaiſter wrapped up in that form, is, after the ulcer is 


cleaned, and proper medicines put into the fiſtula, to be 
applied to its bottom, and ſecured as in other ulcers with 
lint, plaiſter, and bandages; in applying the bandage, 
apply it to the bottom of the fiſtula, or, at leaſt, to make 
it tighteſt there, that the peccant matter may be propelled 
from the bottom to the mouth of the fiſtula, in conſe- 
quence of which the bottom will be ſooneſt healed ; this 
happens moſt frequently when the fiſtula is in the arms or 
legs, or when its mouth is lower than its bottom. Bel 

loſte, and ſome others, abſolutely diſcard all tents and in- 
jections; but as to the latter, when fiſtulas lie too deep 
for baving their moſt remote parts cleanſed, detergent in 

jections muſt be uſed, ſuch as a decoction of birthwort mix 

ed with honey of roſes, or with the tinctute of myrrh and 
aloes : this or ſome other ſuch like muſt be injected warm 
at every dreſſing, and retained for a ſhort time, at the 
ſame time gently compreſſing the bottom and mouth ol 
the fiſtula, that the peccant matter may more effeCtually 
be waſhed off, and this method muſt be continued until 
the bottom of the fiſtula begins to be conglutinated; then 
dreſs with ſome ſoft digeſtive in which is the balſ. Peruv. 
or ba'ſ. capivi. This method failing, the manual opera- 
tion muſt be attempted, but indeed it is not to be de- 
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ſubject. 


FIS 


pended on except when the opening can be made to the 
bottom of the ulcer. The inciſion is made with moſt eaſe 
to the patient with a kniſe; but whatever inſtrument is 
uſed, as much ſkin and fleſh is to be cut as is thought ſafe 


and ſufficient to anſwer the end; for when the bottoms of 


fiſtulas are laid open, the corrupted matter is not only diſ- 
charged, but medicines are alſo more commodiouſly appli- 
ed. If upon making the inciſion a large quantity of blood 
is diſcharged, fill the wound with dry lint, and proceed 
afterwards as is uſual in recent wounds. See Celſus, lih. 


vi. c. iv. Boerh. Aph. the Engliſh tranflation, p. 102, 103, 
Pott's Treatiſe on F iſtulas. 


Fiftula in Ano. 


No part of the body is more ſubject to abſceſſes than 
the part immediately ſurrounding the lower part of the 
rectum z it is much expoſed to preſſure and other external 
injuries, Which impede the free motion of the blood there, 
which turns into pus, and as the ſkin here is pretty thick, 
the pus will inſinuate itſelf up amongſt the ſoft neighbour- 


ing parts and ſorm ſinuſes, which degenerate into fiſtu- 
las. | 


| This kind of fiſtula is called complete when there is an 


opening into the gut, and another externally ; it is called 
incomplete when there is no external aperture. 

I be ſymptoms of the incomplete kind are analagous to 
thoſe of the piles, and ſo are difficultly diſtinguiſhed. The 
complete kind hath generally callous lips, which with the 
diſcharge thereirom more readily points out the nature of 
the caſe. EY 

Abſceſſes in this part ſhould be opened as ſoon as we 
find a fluctuation of matter, and that by a large opening, 
which is the moſt eſfectual method to prevent a return. 
In examining one of theſe fiſtulas, if the probe does not 
readily paſs, inject warm milk into it, and obſerve if any 
returns by the rectum ; if it does, it is clear that the gut 
is perforated, When the probe is uſed ſor examining 
with, let the patient ſtand on the ground with his feet 
pretty far aſunder, and lean on his belly over a table, then 
an aſſiſtant can hold the buttocks aſunder, that the opera- 
tor may more readily introduce his finger into the anus 
before he examines the fiſtula with a probe. If the fiſtula 
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runs ſo deep that the finger introduced into the anus can- 


not eaſily reach the orifice, then the cure is not practica- 
ble, on account of the hzmorrhage from the veſſels, 
which admit not either cf compreſſion or ligature. If a fiſ- 
tula hath been of long ſtanding, in a bad habit, and the diſ- 
charge is ſuch as to weaken the patient, the operation ſhould 


not be attempted, at leaſt till the conſtitution is repaired ; 


but if the patient is of a good habit, if the fiſtula returns, 
the operation may be repeated. | 
The method of operating is as follows, according to 
Monro's inſtruction: “ Wherever the opening of the 
fiſtula is, if it hath any turnings where it reaches the gut, 
divide them, and make them ſtrait, avoiding the ſphinc- 
ter. Aſter this I attempt to promote incarnation, which 
might leſſen the cavity and by degrees fill it up, by in- 
jecting balſamic ſoftening medicines ; though ſometimes a 
patient of a good habit may be cured by applying a poul- 
tice of bread and milk, and a digeſtive. If this fail, 1 


endeavour to render the parts entirely callous and inſen- 


ſible, by injecting a mixture of lime water and brandy 
with a little honey of roſes, increaſing the brandy and di- 
miniſhing the reſt, as the parts loſe their ſenſibility, until 
at length I inject pure alcohol, which renders them quite 
inſenfible.” See Heiſter's Surgery, Le Dran's Opera- 
tions, Sharp's Operations, Celſus ſpeaks well on this 


Fiflula in the Epididymic. 


In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii p. 273, is an 
inſtance of a fiſtula in this part being cured. I he ſub- 
[tance of the relation is as follows: A man, of thirty- 
five years of age hurt his teſticles by a fall ; a ſuppu- 
ration followed, and the matter was diſcharged exter- 
nally. After this, the ſwelling being reduced by means 
of an emollient cataplaſm, a fiſtula was diſcovered in each 
epididymis; a probe director was then introduced ine 

; | the 
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the left ſinus, which was cut open its whole length; after | 
which all the indurated parts were diſſected, and all the 
diſeaſed ſkin: the ſame was done on both ſides, and a 
part of the epididymis on the right ſide was cut away. 
After this the dreſſings as in common wounds finiſhed a 
cure. And what deſerves ſome notice in this caſe is, that 
the functions of the teſtes were afterwards fully executed. 


Fiſtula Lachrymalts, 


It is generally underſtood to be ſuch a diſorder of the 
canals leading from the eye to the noſe as obltructs the na- 
tural paſſage of the tears, and makes them trickle down 
the cheeks. In the firſt and mildeſt ſtage of this diſeaſe 
an inflammation in this part is alone obſerved : in the 
next ſtage there is matter diſcharged from the puncta la- 
chrymalia, which flows along with the tears; or it may 
be that the matter proceeds from an orifice broken through 
the ſkin, between the noſe and the angle of the eye. 
The laſt and worſt degree is when the matter of the ab- 
ſceſs has not only corroded the neighbouring ſoft parts, 
but alſo the ſubjacent bone, by which it becomes carious. 

For a diſtin& idea of the ſeat of this diſeaſe, ſee a figure 
of the lachrymal ducts in a plate annexed to the chapter on 
this ſubject in Sharp's Operations of, Surgery. 

If the ſkin which ſeparates betwixt the angle of the eye 
and the noſe is not corroded through, it is called inper- 
fect; if it is corroded through it is a perfect; and if the 
ſubjacent bones are affected, it is a compound fiſtula la- 
chrymalis. eb 

ther diſorders about the ſeat of the fiſtula lachrymalis 
are confounded with it ; but properly this kind of fiſtula 
is a corroſion of the ducts of the lachrymal ſac ; in conſe- 
quence of which pus flows out of them into the great an- 
gle of the eye: when the clear lachrymal fluid flows 
out without a mixture of pus, the diſorder is an epiphora. 
The matter of a proper fiſtula flows through the upper 
puncta for the molt part, but ſometimes through the 
lower only, or in a few inſtances through both. 

The ſymptoms are, frequeat dropping of tears, and of 
a purulent matter, eſpecially in a morning, and this 
without any manifeſt external inflammation ; by preſſure 
with the finger upon the lachrymal ſac, a diſcharge of pus 
follows, which is emited through the puncta lachrymalia 
if this pus is ill ſcented, the adjacent bones are generally 
carious ; the ſame is indicated by a green or blackiſh co- 
| Jour of the diſcharged matter, although the ſmell be not 
offenſive : when the matter is of a bad ſmell or colour, 
the probe will readily determine the ſtate of the bone; 
for ſometimes it is not injured, notwithſtanding the at- 
tendance of the uſual ſigns; as, on the contrary, there is 
ſometimes a caries when the pus is diſcharged with every 
laudable appearance; though, it there is a daily and con- 
ſiderable diſcharge of faulty matter, a caries will for the 
moſt part be formed in the lachrymal bone, the os planum, 
or in the jaw bone. If the naſal duct js obſtructed, it is 
known by injecting ſome fluid into it, when, inſtead of the 
fluid paſſing through the noſe, it returns by the puncta 
lachrymalia : if there is an encyſted tumour, the exterior 


parts ſwell with a hardneſs, and will not yield to the preſ- 


{ure of the fingers, but there is no inflammation ; on the 
contrary, if the tumour yields upon preſſure, there is a 
lachrymal hernia. Inſtances have occurred of a fiſtula la- 
chrymalis not diſcharging pus with the tears, but the pus 
was diſcharged alone when the patient was aſleep, and this 
hath happened when a caries attended. e 
If the diſeaſe is recent, the habit of body not remarka- 
bly faulty, the external ſkin not corroded, the naſal duct 
unobſtructed, the matter of a good colour and conſiſt- 
ence, forbear inciſion, and alſo the cautery ; for compreſ- 
ſion and mild aſtringent collyriums will frequently ſucceed 
in this mild ſtage of the diſorder ; the matter ſhould be 
no and then gently preſſed out with the finger, by which 
its acquiring an acrimony will be prevented. But if the 
duct into the noſe is ſtopped, nothing will ſucceed but the 


operation ; in performing which, puſh the looſe ſkin of 


the under eye- lid upon the globe of the eye as much as 
you can, then cut a paſſage into the lachrymal groove, 
which is known by the crackling of the os unguis under 
the preflure of the knife; then, if need be, introduce a | 


29. 
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probe and perforate into the noſe: be well aware of get · 
ting your knife upon the upper part of the maxillaty bone, 


which you will know by the reſiſtance; in this caſe go a 


little farther back with your inſtrument : further, obſerve 
in perforating the os unguis not to preſs upon it too for- 
wards, for then you will be obſtructed by a part of the 
maxilla ſuperior, which makes part of the. canal wherein 
the fac is lodged ; if you preſs inwards there will be dan- 
ger of injuring the os naſi, or the ſeptum naſi, or the os 
cthmoides; but if the inſtrument is paſſed backwards and 


«pn towards the uvula, no obſtruction will be met 
with. . . 8 

For compreſſing inſtruments with which to cure the 
ſlighter caſes, ſee Sharp's Operations, and Gooch's Caſes. 
On the fiſtula lachrymalis ſee Sharp's Operations, Le 
Dran's Operations, Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vols. 2 and 3, 
Pott's Treatiſe on the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, St. Yves on 
Diſorders of the Eyes, Heiſter's Surgery.“ 


Fiſtula in Perinæo. 
This kind of fiſtula is when an opening in the ſkin cor- 


reſponds with one in the urethra. It ſometimes bappens 
that one opening out of the fide of the urethra is attended 


| with ſeveral through the ſkin, but it rarely. happens that 


there are more than one opening through which the urine 
is diſcharged from the ſide of the urethra. i; 
After lithotomy a puncture of the perinæum, an ab- 
ſceſs in the ſame part near the urethra, a ſcirrhus in the 
glandula proſtata, &c. a fiſtula is ſometimes formed, 
through which the urine makes its way in part, whilſt the 
reſt is paſſed through the natural paſlage. 
. A fiſtula proceeding from the urethra runs in various 


directions before it reaches to the external opening of the 


ikin, ſo that when the external opening is near the anus, 
it may be taken for a fiſtula in that part ; but the diſcharge 
of urine through the fiſtula at once diſtinguiſhes its ſeat. 

Beſides the calloſities on the external orifices of theſe 
fiſtulas, there are ſometimes calculous concretions lodged 
in their cavities ; indeed, fo various are the circumſtances 
attending different caſes of this kind, that only general 
rules can be laid down for proceeding by to the cure. 

In general, in order to the cure, the outward opening 
muſt be enlarged by cutting away the callous lips, or de- 
ſtroying them by cauſtic ; but it ſometimes happens that 
this end may be anſwered by introducing a bougie into 


the urethra, in order to diſtend its capacity. Le Dran 


obſerves that though there are ſeveral fiſtulous orifices, 
and ſeveral calloſities in the perinzum, and when the 
water paſſes off in a ſmall ſtream through the natural paſ- 
ſage, the chief remedy will be the introduction of bougies; 
alſo that as this canal is enlarged, the external orifices are 
diminiſhed and healed, and the calloſities are ſoftened. 
See Le Dran's Operations, where this article is well 
treated on. | | 

On fiſtulas in general, ſee Celſus, Cæſar Magatus, Boer- 
haave's Aphoriſms (the Engliſh tranſlation), and Pott's 
Treatiſe on Fiſtulas. | 

FISTULARIA, i. e. Pedicularis pratenſis purpurea. 

FISTULARIS. Fiſtular. In botany thoſe flowers are 
thus called which are compounded of many long hollow 
{mall florets, like pipes. And thoſe plants are called fiſ- 


tulous whoſe ſtalks are hollow like a pipe. 


FIXATIO, Fixation. In chemiſtry it is the render- 
ing any volatile ſubſtance fixed, ſo as not to fly off upon 
being expoſed to an intenſe heat. | | 

FL. LAP. The abbreviation of Car. Linnæi Flora 
Lapponica. | 


L. NORIB. The abbreviation of Johannis Georgii 


Volckameri Flora Noribergenſis. 


FLABELLUM MARINUM, A name for the kera- 


tophyton maximum cinereum elegantiſſimum reticulatum. 


FLAMMULA. So the ſkein of ſilk was uſed to be 
called with which ſetons were uſed to be made. It is a 
name of ſeveral ſpecies of ranunculus and of the atra 


FLATUARII. Chemiſts. 
FLATULENTUS. See AMBULo. 


FLATUS. Flatulence. It is vapours rarefied by the 
heat of the part where they are contained; whence diſ- 


4 | tenſions, 


FLAMMULA JOVB. The upright lady's bower. 


gone. 


carpi exterior, and bicornis. It riſes from the anterior 


ment, which is really a general ſheath of the fingers, 
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tenſions, uneaſy ſenſations, and often a conſiderable degree | 
of pain. OD. f | | 
FLATUS FURIOSUS, i. e. Ambulo. | 
FLAVII CLEMENTIS MEDICAMENTUM. The 
name of a medicine for the gout ; it is deſcribed by Ac- 
tuarius. 53 155 
FLEMEN. A tumour about the ancles. Sometimes 
it imports callous furrows in the hands or feet. 
- FLERESIN; A name for the gout. | 
FLAVUMLIGNUM, called alſo lignum noftratibus; 
tatai-ibi, xanthoxylum; Fuſtic wood, or fuſtic tree. It 
grows plentifully in Jamaica. It is uſed by dyers for ſtain - 
ing a yellow colour, but is not noted as a medicine. 
FLEX OR. A name applied to ſeveral muſcles, from 
their office; which is to bend the parts to which they be- 
long. ; 2 
FLEXOR CAPITIS. See REcTvs Internus Major. 
FLEXOR CARPI RADIALIS. Some call it flexor 


— 


part of the inner condyle of the os humeri, paſſes toward 
the outſide, and runs through the annular ligament, being 
partly inſerted into the trapezium, and partly into the firſt 
metacarpal bone. ; | | 

FLEXOR CARPI ULNARIS; It is alſo called flexor 
carpi interior. It riſes from the inner condyle of the os 
humeri, and almoſt from the whole ſurface of the ulna, 


* 


feet. Winſlow calls them LumBRICALEs, which ſee. 
Dr. Hunter deſcribes the lumbricales as productions of 
the flexors, and deſcribes diſtinctly the 
FLEXOR PRIMI INTERNODII POLLICIS MA- | 
NUS. It riſes from the annular ligament of the carpus, 
and is inſerted into the firft bone of the thumb. 
FLEXOR SECUNDI INTERNODII POLLICIS 


MANUS. It is made up of two portions, the anterior of 


which is inſerted into one ſeſamoid bone, the poſterior in- he: a tendon in paſſing over the joint, and then through a 


to the other. 

FLEXOR INTERNODII SECUNDI DIGITORUM 
MANUS, alſo called flexor ſublimis, or perforatus. It 
riſes from the inner condyle of the 0s humeri, and from 
the fore part of the head of the ulna and radius ; it paſſes 
through the annular ligament, and ſpreads out into four ten- 
dons, which are inſerted into the baſis of the ſecond phalanx: 
they are bound down by what is called an annular liga- 


thicker at the joints than elſewhere. Brown calls this 
muſcle flexor ſecundus. | | 
FLEXOR TERTII IN TERNODII DIGITORUM 
MANUS. Dr. Hunter calls it perforans manus. It riſes 
from the inner condyle of the os humeri, from the external 
part of the ulna, about its middle, and from the interoſ- 
ſeous ligament it runs between the perforatus, and forms 
four tendons, which paſs through as many ſlits in the per- 
foratus, to be inſerted into the baſis of the laſt phalanx. 
FLEXOR POLLICIS BREVIS. It is ſhort, thick, 


| 


and fleſhy, ſeemingly divided into two muſcles by the {| kept cloſe and dry; if they become damp, expoſe them 


tendon of the flexor pollicis longus paſſing over it. It 
riſes from the upper part of the os cuneiforme medium, 
and running over the termination of the muſculus pero- 
næus primus, is implanted into the oſſa ſeſamoidea of the 
great toe, which are likewiſe tied to the ſuperior part of 
the ſecond bone of that toe. | | 
FLEXOR POLLICIS LONGUS MANUS. It riſes 
from the fore part of the radius, and commonly receives 
one flip from the coronoid proceſs of the ulna; it forms a 
tendon which paſſes deep under the anuular ligament, runs 
between the two ſeſamoid bones, over the firſt and ſecond 
bone, to be inſerted into the baſis of the third. 
FLEXOR POLLICIS LONGUS PEDIS. It riſes 
from the poſterior part of the fibula, it paſſes in a groove 
between the aſtragalus and os calcis, is covered by the 
abduCtor pollicis, and goes between the ſeſamoid bones, 
betwixt which is an annular ligament, to be inſerted into 
the laſt bone of the great toe. It gives ſome fibres to the 
perſorans pedis. | 
FLEXOR PRIMI & SECUNDI OSSIS POLLICIS. 


It is a large diſgregated muſcle, arifing from the ligamentum 


Longiſſimus Pollicis. It often hath a two-fold beginning, 


| over the articulation of the earpus, and is implanted in the 


tzus and from the interoſſeous ligament, then goes on the 


part a ſhort head riſes, which is called acceſſorius) and paſi- 
ing through the flit of the perforatus, its four tendons are 
forming a tendon which is inſerted into the os pifkforme. | inſerted into the baſis of the laſt bones of the toes. This 

FLEXORES PRIMI INTERNODII DIGITO- | muſcle receives ſome fibres from the flexor pollicis longus. 
RUM. Theſe are muſcles that are both on the hands and | FLEXOR BREVIS MINIMI DIGITI MANUS. 
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the mons lunæ, and the os metacarpi of the middle fin- 
ger, whence it paſſes to its inſertion into the firſt and ſe- 
cond: bones of the thumb. In its tendon, near the inſer- 
tion into the firſt bone of the thumb, are placed two ſeſa- 
moid bones. Its actions are various, as are the directions 
of the muſcles. 8 | 

_ FLEXOR TERTII INTERNODII POLLICIS, ve 


one from the internal ſubſtance of the os humeri, betwee u 
the perforatus and perforans, this head is ſometimes want- 
ing, and ſometimes ſprings from the upper and fore part 
of the ulna; the ſecond head riſes on the radius, it paſſes 


upper part of the third bone of the thumb. 

LEXOR SUBLIMIS, or Perforatus Pedis. Win- 
flow calls it flexor digitorum brevis, and Brown calls it 
flexor ſecundi internodii digitorum. It riſes from the 
lower and inner part of the os calcis; it is divided into 
four tendons under the ſole of the foot, which are inſerted 
into the bones of the ſecond phalanx. | 
FLEXOR LONGUS, or Perforans Pedis. It riſes 
from the poſterior part of the tibia, juſt below the popli- 


inſide of the aſtragalus and os calcis (from whoſe internal 


It riſes from the unciform proceſs of the carpus, toward 
the annular ligament, and is inſerted into the baſis of the 
little finger. | : 
FLEXOR DIGITORUM ACCESSORIUS. See 
FLEXOR LonGvs PEDIS. Dr. Hunter calls it acceſſorius. 
FLEXOR PRIMI EI SECUNDI INTERNODII 
POLLICIS. Theſe muſcles riſe ſharp and fleſhy about 
the middle of the back part of the fibula, then running in- 


channel in the inner part of the os calcis are inſerted into 
the upper end of the ſecond bone of the great toe. 
FLEXOR SECUNDI INTERNODIE DIGITO- 
RUM PEDIS. See Fl EXOR SUBLIMIS. | 
FLEXOR TERTII INTERNODU DIGITORUM 
| PEDIS. See FLEXOR LoNnGus Pevpis. | 
| FLORES. Flowers. In chemiſtry they are the moſt 
ſubtil parts of bodies, ſeparated from the more groſs, by 
ſublimation in a dry form. Mace is ſometimes called the 
flowers of nutmeg. In botany flowers are conſidered as 
under the article Flos, which ſee. In pharmacy they 
[NE directed to be gathered when moderately expanded, 
on a clear dry day, before noon. Red roſes are taken be- 
fore they open, and the white heels are clipped off and 
thrown away. Thoſe flowers that are gathered for keep- 
ing ſhould be dried in the ſhade, but as quickly as poſli- 
ble; in ſome inſtances the place may be warmed by a fire, 
though the ſun is not ſo conveniently permitted to ſhine 
upon them. When the flowers are dried they muſt be 


to a warm ſun until they are dry, and then they do not 
ſoon attract moiſture from the air. With their ſcent and 
colour their virtues go. Conſidered as an article in the 
materia medica, it may be obſerved that the virtue of dit- 
ferent flowers reſide in different parts of them, e. g. Saf- 
fron is a production which riſes from the ſtile of the flow- 
8 it contains all the medicinal qualities of the plant, at 
leaſt all thoſe for which ſaffron is eſteemed; the active 
part of camomile flowers is in the yellow difk ; in roſes, 
lilies, and ſeveral others, the virtues are in the petala; 
and the flavour admired in rofemary flower is chiefly in = 
the cups. | £1 
' FLOS. A flower, In botany it is that part of a plant -3 
in which are the parts of generation, and that of both 
the ſexes. In ſome flowers are the parts proper to one ſex 
only, in others both ſexes are included in the ſame flower. 
Botaniſts diſtinguiſh the flowers of plants as follow: 

FLOS AMENTACEUS. See AMENTACEUS: 

FLOS APETALUS. Theſe are without petals. 
They have no other covering on the parts of generation but 
the calyx, | 


tranſyerſale carpi, the bones of the carpus at the baſis of 


FLOS CAMPANIFORMIS. Theſe flowers are 


| ſhape 14 
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ſhaped like a bell. Thoſe whoſe edges ſpread wide are 
termed open bell-ſhaped flowers ; but thoſe which are 
much leſs ſpread, are called tubulous bell-ſhaped flowers. 
FLOS CARYOPHYLLEUS. It is ſuch a flower as 
is ſhaped like a clove gilly flower. 3 
Fl OS COMPOStTUS. It is a compound flower, 
compoſed either of florets, or of ſemi- florets, or of both 
together; of this kind is the blue bottle, and many others. 
FLOS CRUCIFORMIS. It is compoſed of four pe- 
tals placed in the form of a croſs, Of this ſort are the 
cabbage, the wall-flower, and muſtard. 
FLOS FLOSCULOSUS. A floſculous flower. It is 
compoſed of ſeveral florets, included in one common 


cup. 
FLOS INFUNDIBULIFORMIS. A funnel-ſhaped 
flower, of this kind is the primroſe, &c. | 


FLOS LABIATUS. Lip-ſhaped flowers. It is an 


irregular monopetalous flower, divided commonly into 
two lips; the upper is called the creſt, and the under one 
the beard. Sometimes the creſt is wanting, and then the 


ſtyle and chives ſupply its place. Some call this an uni- 0 vl 
| tates fuſion. Of this kind are moſt ſpars, which are call- 


labiated flower. | 

FLOS LILIACEUS. A lily-ſhaped flower. It is 
generally compoſed of ſix petals, which reſemble thoſe of 
the lily. Of this ſort are the tulip and the aſphodel. 

FLOS MONOPETALUS. A flower compoſed of 
one leaf; All thoſe flowers whoſe leaves are joined at the 
bottom, ſo that they fall off entire, are termed monope- 
talous flowers. | =o : 

FLOS MONOPETALUS ANOMALUS. An ir- 
regular flower conſiſting of one leaf. 

LOS PAPILIONACEUS. A Peabloom flower. It 
is a lower which in ſome meaſure reſembles a butterfly 
with its wings expanded; it always conſiſts of the vexillum, 
which is a large erect petal, two wings which compoſe 
the ſides, and the carina, which is a concave petal ; this 
is ſometimes entire, at others it conſiſts of two petals ad- 
hering pretty cloſe together. LAs 

FLOS PERSONATUS. A perſonated flower, It is 
an irregular monopetalous flower, whoſe upper part re- 

ſembles the beaks of fowls, ſuch are the toadflax, &c. 

__ FLOS PETALODES. A petalous flower. It is a 
flower whoſe organs of generation are ſurrounded with 
' petals. | 

l FLOS POLYPETALUS. A polypetalous flower is 
one compoſed of ſeveral petals. When theſe agree in fi 
gure and poſition, it is Called a regular polypetalous flower; 
but when the petals do not agree in figure and poſition, it 
is called an irregular and polypetalous flower. 

FLOS RADIATUS. A radiated flower. Tt conſiſts 
of two parts, viz. the diſk and the rays, which are ſe- 
veral ſemiflorets ſet round the diſk in the form of a ſtar, 
theſe are called radiated diſcous flowers; but thoſe which 
have no ſuch rays are called naked diſcous flowers, 

FLOS ROSACEUS. Roſe-ſhaped flowers. They 
_ conſiſt of four, or more petals, which are placed circular- 
ly in form of a roſe. | | 

FLOS ROSATUS. It is a flower in the form of a 
wheel ; ſuch are thoſe of borrage. 

FLOS SCORPIOIDES. Thoſe flowers are ranged 
on one ſide of the pedicle, which twiſts at top, in the 
form of a ſcorpion's tail. Of this ſort is the heliotropium. 

FLOS SEMIFLOSCULOSUS. A ſemifloſculous 
flower. It is compoſed of ſeveral ſemiflorets, included in 
one common calyx. 

FLOS SPICATUS. A ſpiked flower. It is one 
whoſe flowers are ſet thick on the pedicle, ſo as to form 
an acute cone. | 

FLOS STAMINEUS. It is one which is compoſed 
of many chives included in a calyx, having no petals. Of 
this ſort is the biſtort, &c. | 

FLOS STERILIS. Barren flowers. Theſe have no 
embryo adhering to them, ſo are called male flowers. 

FLOS VEN LRICULATUS. Whorle ſhaped flowers. 
Theſe grow cloſely united, ſurrounding the ſtalk at the 


__ ſeveral joints. 


FLOS UMBELLATUS. An umbellated flower. It 
is when the extremity of the ſtalk, or branch, is divided 
into ſeveral pedicles, or rays, beginning from the ſame 
point and opening in ſuch a manner, as to form a kind 


* 4 


| 


whenever their menſes are detained, 
habits the ſluor albus feturns periodically inſtead of the 
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of inverted cone like an umbrella. When the pediclcs 


into which the ſtalk is divided are ſubdivided into others 


of the ſame form upon which the flowers are diſpoſed, the 
firſt order is called rays, the ſecond pedicles. That um- 
vel which conſiſts of pedicles only is called a ſingle um- 
bel; that which is compoſed both of rays and pedicles is 
called a compound umbel. 9 . | 

FLOS URSEOLATUS. Pitcher-ſhaped flower. Of 
this ſort are the arbutus and whortle berry. 

FLUOR. This word when uſed adjectively, is ap- 


plied to ſignify the habitual fluidity of any ſubſtance, or 


that property by which a ſubſtance cannot be rendered 
ſolid ; and it is employed as an epithet to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
ſubſtances from others of the ſame kind, but which are 


habitually ſolid, or which may be rendered ſo : e. g. avo-. 


latile alkalie treated with quicklime is always liquid, and 
cannot be made to concrete or cryſtallize, ſo is called 
fluor volatile alkali, to diſtinguiſh it from the concrete 
and cryſtallizable volatile alkali _ 

When the word fluor is uſed ſubſtantively, it ſignifies 
a certain kind of ſtone which is fuſible, or which facili- 


ed fluors. Mineralogiſts differ much in deſcribing fluors ; 
but by the word fluor, that kind of ſtone which we call ſpar 
is generally underſtood, Spar appears like cryſtal, it is co- 
lourleſs and pellucid, but not fo bright as cryſtal ; it com- 
monly riſes in triangular points, and when burnt it is con- 
verted into lime, whereas cryſtal runs into glaſs. Spar is 
the baſis of moſt ſtones, it is the petrifying matter of all 
the tribe of animal petrefactions. Springs that are im- 
pregnated with ſpar are diuretic. See Dict. of Chem. 
Neumann's Chem. Works. | 


FLUOR ALBUS. The white flux, commonly called 


the whites. It is a flux of matter from the vagina, which 
is of different colours and conſiſtencies, but generally of 
a pale or whitiſh colour. Aſtruc diſtinguiſhes this diſ- 
order into the lymphatic, the ſemilacteus, and lacteus. 
Dr. Shebbear ſays, that the fluor albus, the heQic fever, 
and the diabetes are of the ſame general kind, and that 
they are cauſed by a deſeCtive vital heat in different cir- 
cumſtances. : EY 

The ſeat of this diſorder ſeems moſt probably to be in 
that part of the uterus next to the os internum, though 
principally in the vagina. Aſtruc ſays that the ſeat is in 
the glands about the fundus uteri * glands he calls 
colatoria lactea, and ſays that when they diſcharge more 
than is required by the deſign of nature in their proper 
uſe, this diſeaſe is formed. Hoffman ſays, that in a na- 
tural ſtate the uterine exhaling veſſels become blood veſ- 
ſels at the menſtrual period, and when their plenitude is 
regularly diſcharged, they contract to their former dimen- 
ſion and tone; but when by immoderate evacuations, or 
other cauſes, their elaſtic power is much weakened, they 
never fully contract, but ſeparate the ſerous part of the 
blood, which by its ſtagnating, or from the particular 
ſtate of the body, acquires various degrees of acrimony and 
conſiſtence.“ But as pregnant women are liable to this 
complaint, it does not appear that this matter in them pro- 


bout the os internum ; for the ſpongy chorion firmly ad- 
heres to its inner ſurface in almoſt every part. Some wo- 
men, it is true, have the menſes returning in every 
month of pregnancy, which, though deficient both in 
quantity and quality, yet rather confirms Hoffman's opi- 
nion on this ſubject, as well as that the vagina may be a 
principal ſeat of the diſcharge. ; 

Women who abound with ſerum, thoſe with lax fibres, 
women at the flower of their age, and girls at the ap- 
proach of the menſes, are the moſt ſubject to this diſor- 
der ; though girls of reg years old, &c. up to old age, 
have been its ſubjects. Hoffman obſerves, that women 
who are ſubject to a mucous defluxion at the noſe, are, 
upon a ſuppreſhon of the menſes, affected with a fluor 
Ibus. | 

That the immediate cauſes of a fluoralbus are debility of 
the veſſels from which the menſtrual diſcharges are made, 


or a retarded circulation of the blood through them, ap- 


pears from that ſome women have always a fluor albus 
n ſome languid 


proper 


ceeds from the uterus, except as above obſerved, from a- 
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roper menſtrual evacuation, until the patient's conſtitu- 
tion is duly invigorated; and in many inſtances the fluor 
albus is manifeſt only during the abſence of the menſes, as 
alſo from ſeveral circumſtances obſervable in the manner 


of its appearance in diffent perſons. 


The more remote cauſes are whatever can weaken the 


veſſels from whence this morbid flux makes its exit; and 
theſe are cold moiſt air, a ſedentary liſe, poor diet, exceſ- 


five menſtrual diſcharges, abortions, violent extraction of 
the placenta, &c. _ 25175 SS 
Yoo Hippocrates's deſcription of this diſeaſe it ap- 


pears to have a great rye. to a cachexy. He ſays that 


& the matter diſcharged reſembles the white urine of an 
aſs, white ſwellings appear in the patient's face, the parts 


below the eyes ſwell, her eyes are difordered and appear 


as if ſhe was dropſical, the colour of the ſkin is whitiſh, 
and the lower part of her belly tumid ; in her legs appear 
tumours ſo lax and ſo ſoft as to retain the impreſſions of 
the finger ; ſhe perceives a biting pain in the ſtomach, and 
ſeems to feel an acid water lodged in it when ſhe is either 
faſting or happens to vomit; when ſhe goes up a ſteep 
place ſhe is ſeized with ſhort breathing, her legs are cold, 
her knees feeble, her uterus is preternaturally opened, 
and fallen down with a ſenſe of weight to its mouth.“ In 
ſome this diſcharge is daily, and in others it appears two 
or three times in a month, and continues each time only 
a few days; the humour is ſerous and limpid in ſome, 
and in others more viſcid ; ſometimes it is acrid, and OC- 
caſions an itching, pricking, or even an excoriation; in 
its greater degrees of virulence it appears of different 
ſhades, from the ſlighteſt yellow to a green, or even a 


blackiſh green colour, and it is then more or leſs fetid. 


When the caſe is of the milder kind, the ſymptoms are 
often not regarded; but when it is more violent, a cachexy 
is ſoon the conſequence ; then there is pain; and a ſenſe of 
weight in the loins, turbid urine, longings and loathings, 
indigeſtion, ſwelling of the face in the night, and of the 


feet in the day, palpitation of the heart, fainting, all which 


ending in a dropſy, or a conſumption, proves fatal. 
"This dilorder Jhould be diſtinguiſhed from a cachexy, 
a gonorrhcea, pale, and ill coloured menſes, and from ul- 
cerations and abſceſſes in the parts of generation. ; 

If this diſorder is moderate, it is ſupported a long time 
without much inconvenience, but in encreaſed degrees it 
ſoon ſpoils the beauty of a fine face, weakens the digeſtive 
powers, and produces a general bad habit; it produces 
ſieriley in ſome women, and, in more, a diſpoſition to 
miſcarry. If the flux is unſeaſonably checked, the belly 


{wells, an hectic fever comes on, and a train of the moſt 


diſagreeable ſymptoms follow. 5 

The indications of cure are, to promote digeſtion, in- 
creaſe the vital heat, and reſtrain the preternatural diſ- 
charge; in order to which, the diet ſhould be light, cor- 
dial, and nouriſhing; iſinglaſs diſſolved in milk is peculi- 
arly uſeful, and ſo is frequent moderate quantities of red 
port wine. The exerciſe ſhould be moderate, carefully 
avoiding fatigue. The ſtate of the ſtomach mult be at- 
tended to, and digeſtion promoted by warm ſtomachics. 
The blood will be beſt improved by warm aromatics, 
chalybeates, antimonials, and the bark. 5 

An emetic of ipecacuhana, or of the antimonial kind, 
may begin the cure, if any ſymptom attends which may 
probably be thus relieved. But from the nature of the 
diſeaſe, a ſpecdy cure is not to be expected, if the de- 
gree of diſorder is conſiderable; the patient ſhould, there- 
fcre, be guarded againſt impatience at the firſt onſet to- 
wards relief; this adverted to, Dr. Cheyne recommends 
mild mercurials to alter, than chalybeates to invigorate, 
and, at Jaſt, the bark and cold bathing to fiſhing the cure. 
See his Cure of the Diſeaſes of the Body and Mind. 

In the beginning warm baths made by ſuſpending aro- 
matic herbs in ſoft water are very uſeful. 

Mid purges, ſuch as rhuburb, or which is yet to be 
preferred the ol. ricini, one or other of theſe ſhould be 
now and then repeated in pros plethoric habits. | 

As a mercurial alterative the following may be uſed, it 
neither injures the ſtomach, nor diſturbs the bowels. R 
Mercur. viv. 3 ii. tereb. venet. 3 ii, ad merc. fixand. cui 
adde rhabarb. 3 iſs, cochin. J fs. clix. prop. q. ſ. f. maila 
pillular. Of this, ſuch doſes may be repeated night and 


morning as the patient can take, without increaſing the 


gar are uſeful at the latter end of the cure. This mix- 


it is introduced again. 
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ſenſible diſcharges. | I gy 

| Aſtringents are univerſally prohibited by Hoffman, his 

cautions in this reſpect deſerve a peculiar regard, not- 

withſtanding the encomium on. the uſe of the vitr. alb. in 

the Lond. Pract. Phy. in the Ch. on this diſeaſe. 
Injections of water mixed with ſmall quantities of vine. 


ns may be injected up the vagina two or three times a 
ay. | 

Diuretics are peculiarly proper for leſſening the ſerous 
plethora, = 

If a procedentia uteri is the effect of this diſeaſe, a peſ- 
ſary may be formed of ſoft ſponge ; make it of ſuch a 
ſize as when expanded it may fill up the cavity of the va- 
gina; each time that this peſſary is taken out to be cleaned 
it may be dipped in ſome lightly aſtringent liquor before 


When the flux is much diſcoloured and fetid, and is 
alſo attended with heat, pain, and ulcers, it is probable 
that a ſchirrhus is ſeated in the uterus, or that a cancer 
may be formed there; in this ſituation palliatives only 
can be propoſed, ſuch as bleeding once in a month, or at 
longer periods, as may ſeem moſt needful, purging now 
and then with manna, a milk diet, and narcotics repeated 
night and morning. | 

As to forms for ſtomachic and chalybeate preparations, 
&c. ſee a ſufficient variety in Brooks's and the London 
Practice of Phyſic. | 

See Hippocrates de Morb. Mulier. lib. ii. Platerus's 
Practice, vol. iii. Shebbear's Theory and Practice of Phy- 
ſic ; Hoffman's Diſſertation on the Fluor Albus. This laſt 
diſerves an attentive peruſal, i | 

FLUXIO, i. e. Catarrhus. | 

FLUXUS. A Flux. Sometimes it ſignifies a deflux- 
ion, and in this ſenſe it is the ſame as catarrhus. Some- 
times it bears a reſtrained ſenſe, as fluxus ventris, which 
is a Continued evacuation of humid feces, without either 
a teneſmus or lientery, or a fluxus hepaticus, which is 
when from a weakneſs in the liver the excrements are like 
water, in which fleſh hath been waſhed. Hippocrates 
uſes the word po>, fluxus, in his de Nat. Mulieb. of 
which there are the fluor albus, and fluor ruber, i, e. 
menſes. Fluxus, voy, is ſpoken of a falling off the hair. 


See Trallian, lib. 1. c. 11. 

FOCARIUS, Bread broiled on the hearth or gridiron. 
_ FOCILE MAJUS & MINUS. Names formerly 
given to the ulna & radius in the arm, and to the tibia & 
fibula in the leg. 

FOCUS. In metallurgy, Rulandus fays it is a ſmelt- 
ing houſe. Focus morbi. The focus of a diſeaſe is the 
part where it is ſuppoſed to keep its principal reſidence, 
and whence it communicates its noxious influence.Some an- 
cient anatomiſts gave this name to the firſt lobe of the liver, 

FODINA. A name of the labyrinth of the ear. 

FAEDULA. A ſpecies of fungus, 


wood, 


FOAENICULUM. Fennel. Faniculum ſeems to be 


a diminutive of fnuum, hay; becauſe when withered and 


dried it is like hay repoſited againſt winter, Boerhaave 


mentions eight ſpecies. 
FAENICULUM VULGARE, called alſo fœniculum 


Germanicum, marathrum, common finckle, or common 
ſennel. 


This plant is ſo common on our tables that its deſcrip- 


tion is here needleſs. Its ſeeds are ſmall and dark co- 
loured, being of a blackiſh brown. The plant is peren- 
nial, native in the ſouthern parts of Europe, but thrives 
in our gardens. | 
The ſeeds are warm and pungent, more ſo than thoſe of 
the ſweet kind, but they are not. ſo palatable ; the ſame 
difference is obſerved in the waters and oils obtained from 
theſe ſeeds by diſtillation, and alſo in the extracts which 
are made from them. Theſe feeds are warm and carmi- 
native, they are commended againſt nauſeas and loathing, 
and if eaten in the morning faſting they are ſaid to help 
the ſight. 
The leaves have the ſame flavour with the ſeeds, an 


ſmell ſtronger ; but to the taſte are weaker and leſs ag 


able 


FUENICULI, vel Fœniculatum Lignum. Saſſafras 


gree- 
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able. They impregnate water, ſufficiently ſtrong with 
their virtues, by diſtillation; and by the ſame proceſs 
they afford a conſiderable quantity of eſſential oil. Recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine extracts an agreeable aromatic from 
them, which retains the whole en, after evapora- 
tion, to a proper conſiſtence. 

The roots, taken up in ſpring, have a pleaſant ſweet 
taſte, are ſlightly aromatic, and are ranked amongſt the 
aperient roots. 

FOENIC DULC. Sweet fennel, This ſpecies of 
plant is annual, a native of warm climes, and cultivated 
in gardens, The ſeeds are larger, paler, and ſweeter 
than thoſe of the common ſort; they contain a groſs oil, 
which is eaſily obtained by preſſure ; and when freed from 
the eſſential oil, is perfectly inſipid. The London col- 
lege directs to diſtil a ſimple water from the ſeeds. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. works. 


FCENICULUM ALPINUM. A name of the meum. | C 


FOENICULUM ANNUUM. See VisNAGA. 
 FOCENICULUM ERRATICUM. Engliſh ſaxifrage. 

FOAENICULUM MARINUM MAJOR & MINOR. 
See CRITHMUM, 7 

FOENICULUM ORIEN TALE. See CUMINUM. 

* FOENICULUM PORCINUM. See PEUCEDAN UM. 

FOENICULUM SYLVESTRE. A name of the 
baſtard ſpignel ; alſo of ſeveral ſpecies of ſeſeli. 
 FOENUM CAMELORUM, i. e. Juncus odoratus. 

FOAENUM GRACUM. Fenugreek. It is a plant 
with ſerrated, roundiſh leaves; whitiſh papilionaceous 
flowers, followed by long, ſlender, crooked, flattiſh 
pods, containing yellowiſh rhomboidal ſeeds furrowed 
from angle to angle; or, as Neumann obſerves, oblong, 
flattiſn, quadrangular, and roundiſh at one end. Theſe 
ſeeds are ſown annually in the ſouth of Europe, from 
whence they are brought to us. a 1 

The ſeeds only are in uſe, and their prevailing princi— 
ple is a mucilaginous matter. An ounce of theſe ſeeds 
renders a pint of water very ſlimy; their chief uſe is in 
emollient cataplaſms and fomentations, and in emollient 
and carminative clyſters. See Lewis's Mat. Med. and 
Neumann's Chem. works. 
 FOENUM GR ACUM SYLVESTRE. See GLavx. 

FOETABULUM. S0 M. A. Severinus calls an ab- 
ſceſs with a cyſt. 

FOETUS. The young of all viviparous animals whilſt 
in the womb, and of oviparous animals before being 
hatched : the name is transferred by botaniſts to the em- 
bryos of vegetables. 

In the human fetus are ſeveral peculiarities not to be 
found in the adult; ſome of them are as follow: 1. The 
ductus, or canalis arterioſus. See ARTERI0sUs Duc- 
Us. 2. The arteries of the navel-ſtring, which are 
continuations of the hypograſtics, after the birth are 
hrivelled up, and form the ligamenta umbilicalia infe- 
rior. 3. The veins of the navel-ſtring, which are formed 
by the union of all the venal branches in the placenta, 
and paſſing into the abdomen, become the falciform li- 
gament of the liver. 4. The DucTus VENosus, which 
tee. 5. The lungs, which before being inflated with air, 
are compact and heavy; but after one inſpiration they 
become light, and, as it were, ſpongy: and it may be 
noted here, that the notion of the lungs ſinking in water 
before the child breathes, and of their ſwimming after 
the reception of air, are no certain proofs that the child 
had or had not breathed, much leſs that it was murdered; 
for the uninflated lungs become ſpecifically lighter than 
water as ſoon as any degree of putrefaction takes place in 
them; and this ſoon happens after the death of the child: 
beſides, where the utmoſt care hath been taken to pre- 
ſetve the child, it hath breathed once or twice, and then 
died. 6. The thymus gland is very large in the fetus, 
but dwindles away in proportion as years advance. 7. The 
foramen ovale in the heart of a fetus, is generally cloſed 
in an adult. 8, The circulation of the blood. See CIR.- 
 CULATIO. | | 

On the nutrition of the fetus, ſee the Edinb. Med. 
Effays, vol. ii. They ſeem to be nouriſhed by a ſpecies 
of abſorption, | 

The extra uterine fetuſes are generally lodged in the 


fallopian tubes; though ſometimes they are in the cavity 
No. 29. ins 
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of the abdomen. Whenever they ate formed, they point 
to the anus, or, as now and then happens, to the navel; 


abſceſs is formed ; on the opening of which, a paſſage is 
formed for the child, which generally comes away by 
piece-meal, See inſtances recorded in the Lond. Med. 
Obſ. & Inq. vol. ii. & iii. | | 

As to marks, &c. impreſſed on the fetus by the force 
of the mother's imagination, &c. much is ſaid with 
greater plauſibility than ſatisfaction on both ſides : ſome 
things of the kind which are gravely related, are doubt- 
leſs abſurd; but that the whole ſhould be rejected, ſeems 
to be very unreaſonable. 


ſtanee at the extremity of the tubæ fallopianz. 

FOLIATA TERRA, A name for ſulphur after it is 
perfectly prepared by a proceſs mentioned in the Theat. 
'hym. It is alſo a name for the ſal diureticus. 

FOLIATIO. Foliation. It is one of the parts of the 

flower of a plant, being a collection of thoſe fine co- 
loured leaves which conſtitute the compaſs of the flower. 

FOLIUM. A leaf. It is a part of a plant, extended 
in length and breadth, ſo as to have one ſide diſtinguiſhed 
from the other. In Latin it is called folium, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the leaf of a flower, which is called peta- 
lum. The different kinds of the leaves of plants are thus 
deſcribed by botaniſts. 


* 


FOL. ALATUM. A winged leaf. It is as it were 


compoſed of ſeveral pinnated leaves. | 

FOL. ANGULATUM. An angular leaf, It is when 
the margin is cut into ſeveral angles. 

FOL. AURICULATUM. An eared leaf. It is one 
whoſe baſe next the pedicle is indented, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling an ear. | 

FOL. COMPOSITUM. A compound leaf. It is 
one which is divided into ſeveral parts, each reſembling 
a ſimple leaf. : 

FOL. CRENATUM. A crenated leaf. It is one 
which is cut about the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſeg- 
ments. 


pound leaf, divided into ſeveral parts, all of which meet 
together at the tail, ſo as to reſemble a hand, 

OL. HEPTAFOLIAT UM. An heptafoliated leaf. 
It is a digitated leaf, conſiſting of ſeven fingers. 

FOL. INTEGRUM. An entire leaf, It is one that 
hath no diviſion on the edges, 

FOL. LACINIATUM. A jagged leaf. It is one that 
is cut about the edges into ſeveral deep portions in an ir- 
regular manner. | | | 

FOL. PENNATUM. A pennated leaf. It is a com- 
pound leaf, divided into ſeveral parts, each of which is 
called a lobe, placed along the middle rib, either alter- 
nately or by pairs. When the middle rib is terminated 
by an odd lobe, it is called an equal pennated leaf, When 
the lobes are all nearly of the ſame form and bigneſs, it 
is called an uniform pennated leaf; when they are not 
ſo it is termed difform. 


leaf. It is a digitated leaf, conſiſting of five fingers. 
FOL. RAMOSUM. A ramoſe leaf. It is one which 
is ſtill farther divided than the winged leaf, as is the com- 
mon or female fern. | 
FOL. SAGITT ATIUM. A ſpear-ſhaped leaf. It is 
one which ends in three ſharp angles, reſembling a dart. 
FOL. SIMPLEX. A ſimple leaf. It is one that is 
not divided to the middle. | 
FOL. SINUATUM. A ſinuated leaf. It is one that 
is cut about the edges into ſeveral acute ſegments, like 
the teeth of a ſaw. | 
FOL. TRIFOLIATUM. A trifoliated leaf, It is a 
digitated leaf with three fingers, | | 
FOL. TRILOBATUM. It is a trilobated leaf. It 
conſiſts of three obtuſe lobes which are not divided to the 
bottom. | ; 
FOL. UMBILICATUM.' An umbilicated leaf. It 
is one that hath the pedicle faſtened to the backſide of a 
leaf; ſo that on the upper ſide of the leaf there is a ſmall 
cavity formed like a navel. 


FOLIUM. It is a name of the philoſopher's ſtone ; 
| 4 R alſo 


and by occaſioning an irritation and inflammation, an 


FOLLACEUM ORNAMENTUM. The fringed ſub- 


| FOL. DIGITATUM. A digitated leaf. It is a com- 


FOL. QUINQUEFOLIATUM. A quinquefoliated 


alſo of that triangular membranaceous ſinus, where 
there is a concourſe of the ſagittal and coronal futures in 
infants : it ſignifies a relaxed uvula in Arnaldus. 
FOLIUM. Alfo called fol. indum, malabathrum, 
tamalapatrum, cardegi indi, 3 Malabarica, 
catou karua, canella javanenſis. ild cinnamon- tree, 
and Indian leaf. | 
Thef bark of this tree is called caſſia lignea, and is of- 
ten ſubſtituted for the true cinnamon, It is the produce 
of the Eaſt-Indies. Like the cinnamon it is a cordial, 
but does not poſſeſs its corroborating quality; it is thicker, 
more woody, and of a redder colour than the true ein- 
namon ; it is leſs*hot to the taſte, and, on chewing, is 
mucilaginous, by which it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
true cinnamon. Chuſe that which is ſmall, purpliſh, 
eaſily broken, fragrant, acrid, ſweetiſh, and mucilagi- 
nous when chewed a little. : 
The leaf, which is called by way of diſtinction, foli- 
um, is of a firm texture, of an oblong oval ſhape, point- 
ed at both ends, ſmooth and gloſſy on the upper fide, 
and leſs ſo on the under; of a yellowiſh green colour on 
the upper, and of a pale browniſh one on the under fide, 
furniſhed with three ribs running its whole length, very 
protuberant on the lower ſide, and two ſmaller ones which 
bound the edges. Both the leaves and their pedicles are 
very mucilaginous ; chewed, they render the ſaliva ſlimy 
or glutinous; infuſed in water, they give out a large 
quantity of ſtrong tenacious mucilage ; but of the aroma, 
which is ſtrong in the bark, they poſſeſs but little. Ray 
Lays that theſe leaves are diuretic. See Lewis's Mat. 
d. . 


a | 
FOLLICULUS. A follicle. In ſurgery, it is a bag 
which contains the matter of ſome abſceſſes and tumours, 
and the melliceris, &c. In botany, it is the thin invo 
lucrum, or membranaceous cover which incloſes the ſeeds 
of plants. In anatomy it is a ſimple gland. 
OLLICULUS FELLIS. The gall bladder. 
FOLLIS, i. e. Folliculus. | 
large leather bag filled with wind, and used as an exer- 
ciſe by the antient Romans. | 
FOMENTATIO. A fomentation; from fomen or 
\ faves, nouriſhing, or cheriſhing. To foment, is to che- 
riſh with heat, to bathe with warm liquors. Fomenta- 


tions are powders, or dry things in bags; or liquors in 


| 


a bladder, or ſponge, or flannel, and applied warm to a 


diſeaſed part. See Forus. | 

FOMES. Fewel. From fovendqg. When ſpoken of 
_ diſeaſes, it is the internal or antecedent cauſe which fo- 
ments and continues the diſeaſe. | 

FONS CHY MIA. The fountain of chemiſtry. An 
epithet of mereury. | 

FONS PHILOSOPHORUM. The philoſopher's 
fountain. An epithet of the balneum mariæ. 

FONS PULLANS, vel PULSATILIS. 
part on childrens heads called fontanella. 

FON FALE ACETOSUM, In Paracelſus it is the 
{ame as acidulæ. 

FONTALIS MAJOR. Broadleaved pond- weed. 

FONTANELLA. In anatomy, it is the membra- 
nous part which is found in new-born infants at the co- 
ronal and ſagittal commiſſures, and which, in length of 
time, hardens into a bane. ; 

FONTANELLA. A little fountain. In ſurgery, it is 
metaphorically uſed to ſignify the ſmall aperture called an 
iſſue. Iſſues were made in Hippocrates's time, and have 
more or lels maintained their credit down to the pre- 
ſent age. By iſſues, ſerum is diſcharged from the 
body, Hippocrates obſerved, that ulcers and iſſues dry 
up in the beginning of fevers, and experience hath ever 
confirmed the ſame : others obſerve, that when iſſues dry 
up, and become livid or black, ſome diſorder is approach- 
ing. The parts where iſſues are generally made are, 1. 
On the coronal ſuture, juſt where it joins the ſagittal ; 
but a perpetual bliſter on this part is to be preferred. 
2dly. The neck. 3dly, The arms, near the loweſt part 
of the deltoide muſcle, in the interſtice between it and 
the biceps muſcle. gthly. Above the knee, on the in- 
fide of the thigh, where there is a ſinus, which may eaſily 


It is the 


be perceived by the finger. 5thly, Below the knee, on 


4 


the inſwe of the leg, where generally a ſinus may be 
1 


| 


perceived. 6thly. On the back; but on all occaſions, 
when theſe laſt are formed, they would he more uſeful 
and leſs trouble, if placed above the knee. 

The method of making an iſſue is, firſt to mark the 
part with ink, then the operator and an aſſiſtant having 
raiſed the ſkin with their fore fingers and thumbs, the 
operator puſhes a lancet through the ſkin, ſo as that an 
opening may be made into it, large enough to receive a 
ſmall pea ;* the pea being introduced, it is ſecured by a 
ſticking-plaiſter and bandage ; after which, every twenty- 
four hours a freth pea muſt be replaced, and the old one 
thrown away, l 

Some apply a cauſtic, and let it continue fix or eight 
hours, then cut out the eſchar and inſert a pea. 

Inſtead of common peas, ſome uſe wooden or ſilver 
balls to promote the diſcharge ; others take the dried 
oranges, called orange peas, or cut pieces of gentian or 
orris-roots to a proper ſize; and 

When iſſues, or perpetual bliſters are diſagreeable, a 
plaiſter of Burgundy pitch may be worn for ſome time 
with advantage; when it fails to adhere a freſh one may 
be put in its place, | ; 

See era de Fuentes on the theory of Iſſues, and Hoff- 
man's Differtation on the ſame, in the 6th vol. of the 
folio edit; of his works. | 

FON TICULUS. In ſurgery it is the ſame as fonta- 
nella. I ; | 

FONTINALIS. A fort of moſs with cloſe uniform 
heads, ſu-poited by very ſhort pedicles, and when ripe, 
they open traniverſcly in the upper part, and diſcharge a 
capitellum. 

FORAMEN. An hole, from 
See Os & Caput. 

FORAMEN CACUM. The name of a hole in the 
middle of the tongue. See LIN GA. 

 FORAMEN LACERUM. See Capur. 
FORAMEN OVALE. On examining the heart of 


forando, to perforate. 


It is alſo the name of a] a fetus, we find this hole: it is ſeated under the tuber- 


culum Loweri, and goes through the ſeptum auricularum, 
directly oppoſed to the vena cava inferiora. After the 
child is born, and a little grown up, this hole cloſes up, 
though in ſome inſtances it remains a little open, even 
through old age. | 

FORAMINULENTUM [Os] i. e. os ethmoides, 

FORMA, The form. Among the chemiſts it not 
only ſignifies the outward form of things, but alſo it is 
uſed to expreſs the quinta eſſentia. | | 

FORMICA MAJOR; called alſo hippomyrmaces. 
The horſe ant, They are not yet noted in medicine. 
In the Philoſ. Tranſ. abr. vol. 2. mention is made of 
ones kinds of ants ; but the only ſort which is noted is 
the 

FORMICA MINOR. The ant, or piſmire. This 
inſect contains an acid juice, which it emits on being ir- 
ritated : this acid is what moſt likely occaſions the unea- 
ſineſs on our ſkins when they are {aid to have ſtung us. 
A groſs oil is obtained by expreſſion from ants, after di- 
ſtilling them in water; and an eſſential oil ariſes with the 
acid liquor in diſtillation, The medical qualities of this 
inſet are not known. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. works. oe | 

FORMICA. The name of a ſort of black wart with 
a broad baſe, and cleft ſuperficies: alſo the name of 
varicofe tumour on the anus and plans penis. 

FORM ICA, or Formica miliaris. A ſpecies of Her- 
pes. | . 

FORMICANS. Formicating. An epithet beſtowed 
by Galen on a low unequal pulſe. | 

FORMIX. The ſame as noli me tangere; lupus, or 
herpes eſthiomenos. 

FORMULA. A technical term, ſpoken of the con- 
ſtitution of medicines, whether ſimple or compound, 
both with reſpect to their conſiſtence and deſcription. 
Morellus and Gaubius have wiit treatiſes profeſſedly on 
the forms of nedicines. | 

FORNAX. A furnace. One principal part of the 
pharmaceutic apparatus conſiſts in contrivances for con- 
taining and applying fire, and for directing and regulating 
its power. 

The moſt ſimple furnace is the common ſtove, — 

c 
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tlie furnace for open fire; it conſiſts of an iron hoop and in one place only, and no remarkable injury is perceirecl 
a few bars placed horizontally to ſupport the fire; over in the adjacent parts, it is called a ſimple fractute; when 


it is placed the veſſel to be heated, but it reſts on a tri- | a bone is broken in more parts than one, or when two 
vet. If a deep hoop is uſed, and the fire-place commu- bones that are joined together, as the radius and ulna; 
nicates with a chimney, and hath a place below for the | are both broken, it is called a compound fracture; but 
aſhes to fall into, and for the air to paſs through, it is | if with a fracture there is a diflocation or a wound, it is 
called a wind furnace; of the wind furnaces, fome have | then a compound fracture. | | 
the chimney over the middle, and others have it on one In fractures, the power of nature is great in producing 
ſide; the firſt is ſometimes uſed as a reverberatory fur- new bone. The re- union of the ſeparated parts of the 
nace, in which the flame can be returned upon the ſur- | bone, is by a renewal of the organical bony ſtructure; 
face of the ſubject expoſed to the fire; the ſecond is uſed | and not by a gluey matter, which hardens into what is 
for melting certain materials in crucibles, or for fixing a | called callus. | 
ſtill, or other veſſel which is uſed for boiling in. There | Fractures are diſcovered by the eye; the ear, and the | 
are other kinds of furnaces, which, from their uſe or | touch. | : 
form, receive different names. See ATHANor, BAL-| It is never prudent to promiſe a ſpeedy cure, becauſe 
NEUM ARENA, &c. 95 certain accidents may occur, which may for a time pre- 
A commodious portable furnace, for a buſineſs of ſmall | vent the reunion of the fractured bones: when this acci- 
extent, may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the com- dent happens to pregnant women, a cure is ſumetimes 
mon black-lead melting-pots, by cutting a door at the | not effected until after delivery. See an inſtance in the 
bottom for the aſh-pit, and another above this for the | Lond. Med. Obſ. & In. vol. iv. Hildanus mentions 
fire-placez and introducing a circular iron grate of ſuch three caſes of this kind. Heiſter ſays, that a fracture 
a ſize, that it may reit between the two doors. See more | will not heal in a pregnant woman ; but this is not al- 
on furnaces in the Di&. of Chem. and in Dr. Lewis's | ways true, A bad habit of body, as when there is a 
Commercium Phil-tophico-technicum, part the firſt, ſcorbutic, or a venereal taint, may prevent the bone from 
FORNICAT Us, or fornicated petals, are ſuch flower- | healing; or a caries may retard the union: if a waſting 
leaves as are arched, after the manner of the crelt of cla- | of the limb, or a palſy comes on upon a fractured bone, 
ry or ſage. the cure will be ſlow, if it is ever effected. If a fracture 
FORNIX. It is part of the corpus calloſum in the | happens under where an ulcer hath been a long time, it 
brain; and is ſo called, becauſe of a diftant reſemblance | is very difficultly united. A fracture in the cranium, ver- 
that it bath to the rches of antient vaults, when viewed | tebrz, ribs, ſternum, os ilium, or os pubis, are danger- 
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in a particular manner. ous, on account of the near vicinity of the brain, ſpinal 
FORTIS AA.] It is a name which artiſts have | marrow, or other of the viſcera. | 
geen to the nitrous acid, becauſe of its diſſolving power, [ In order to a cure, if called after the tumour, or a vio- 


ee NiTRUM. In the manufacture of ſoap, the cauitic | ent inflammation is come on, the extenſion muſt be de- 

' alkaline lixivium is called alſo the ſtrong water, t rred until they are removed; but if theſe ſymptoms are 
FOSSA. In anatomy it is the ſame as foſſa navicu- | '' 2 , proceed to extenſion, to prevent their increaſes, 
laris. . i. "ere is a Wound, all foreign matters ſhould be re- 
FOSSA AMYNTE. It is a double-headed roller, moved at che firſt drefling, if poſſible; all ſtrictures, &c, 
about four yards long, and an inch and an half broad. | made caſy; if the wound is too ſmall, it ſhould be di- 
Begin the application at the tip of the noſe; and cruſhny iaied, and, if poſſible, this ſhould be done before inflam- 
at the neck again, croſs on the noſe, and finiſh with cir. | mation comes on, for then the parts become more ſenſi- 
culars. ble, If poſſible, contrive that the matter may have a de- 
FOSSA MAGNA. See Fossa NAvICULARIS. pending diſcharge from the wound, that all danger from 
FOSSA NAVICULARIS. See Auricula. Alfo| abſorption may be avoided ; but do this without altering 
the interior cavity, & rima magna of the pudendum mu- the relaxed ſtate of the limb, which is of ſuch jimpart- 


liebre, which appears on a ſeparation of the labia, - ance, that hardly any thing ſhould interfere wich this 
FOSSA PITUITARIA, i. e. Sella turcica. particular, If a bone protrudes, it is better to ſaw off a 
 FOSSILIS SAL. i. e. Sal gemmæ. part, than to permit the matter to lodge ſo as to be ab- 


FO TUS. A fomentation. Fomentations are fluids ſorbed: this operation is but very little trouble to the Par 
externally applied, uſually as warm as the patient can | tient, but the lodging of the matter is extremely ſo, If a 
bear them, and in the following manner: two flannel luxation accompanies a fracture, reduce the luxation firſt 
cloths are dipped into the heated liquor, one of which is | 2nd afterwards proceed with the fracture; though if the 
wrung as dry as the neceſſary ſpeed will admit, then im- fracture is very near the head of the luxated bone, reduce 
mediately applied to the part affected; it lays on until | the fracture, and wait its healing before you make any 
the heat begins to go off, and the other is in readineſs | attempt on the luxation. | 
to apply at the inſtant in which the firſt is removed; thus | When a ſimple fracture happens, reduce it, and la 
theſe flannels are alternately applied, ſo as to keep the the limb eaſy; then apply a cataplaſm of oatmeal, oil, 
affected part conſtantly ſupplied with them warm. This | and vinegar, or, as a ſubſtitute, a plaiſter of cerat. alb. 
is continued fifteen or twenty minutes, and repeated two | I he bandage with eighteen tales is the beſt, both in ſim- 
or three times a day. ple and compound fractures; it is more commodious than 

Every intention of relaxing and ſoothing by fomenta- the roller, as it allows of viewing the limb without diſ- 
tions, may be anſwered as well by warm water alone, as turbing it. At the concluſion, if the leg is œdomatous, 
when the whole tribe of emollients are boiled in it; but] the laced ſtocking is the beſt; and rubbing it daily with 
when diſcutients or antiſeptics are required, ſuch ingre- | a flannel, or a fleſh. bruſh, will reſtore the plumpneſs of 
dients muſt be called in as are adapted to that end. | the calf, 

The degree of heat ſhould never exceed that of pro-] Compound fractures are often attended with mortifi- 
ducing a pleaſing ſenfation ; great heat produces effects] cation; but this ſhould not haſten to amputation. As 

very oppolite to that intended by the uſe of fomenta-| ſoon as any tendency to this ſymptom appears, make uſe 
tions. | | | of an antiſeptic fomention in which ſal ammon. is diſ- 

FOVEA. In anatomy it is the finus of the puden- ſolved, dreſs the wound twice a day, and wrap the. part 
dum muliebre. In the bath rooms it is a ſudatory for | up with the catapl. e cy mino, then apply bladders of warm 
receiving one or both the legs, in order to ſweating. * | Water, one third or half full, to keep up a proper warmth 

FRACASTORII. [Sexcizs) i.e. Pulv, e bolo,| from drefling to drefling ; befides theſe, give the bark 

FRACTURA. A fracture. Paulus Ægineta ſays joined with rhubarb; in ſome caſes the bark ſhould be 
that A fracture is ſuch a ſeparation of a bone as js | given with nitre, and in others with camphor, volatiles, 
made by external force.” Lib. vi. ch. 89. and thus a] and fnake-root. - 

fracture is diſtinguiſhed from a caries. | 

Fractures are differently denominated, according to 
their different direction; as a tranſverſe, oblique, longi- 
tudinal, &c. fracture. Further, when one bone is broken 
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Fracture of the Carpus. 
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Theſe bones are ſmall, and rarely broken and when 
they 
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they are, they cannot be properly replaced, nor will they 


conſolidate. Befides, the ligament and tendons are ſo 
much bruiſed, that, in conſequence thereof, the joint of 
the hand becomes rigid, and abſceſſes, fiſtulas, and ca- 
ries, generally enſue, and relief is ſeldom obtained, but 
by amputation of the hand. However, an attempt may 
be made by two aſſiſtants extending, while the ſurgeon 
endeayours to replace the fractured bone or bones. 


 Frafture of the Clavide. 


Whatever part of the clavicle is broken, the part which 
joins the ſcapula deſcends below that part which is fixed 
to the ſternum, on account of the weight of the arm. 
When this bone is fraQured, the patient cannot lift up 
his arm; it hangs inclined towards his breaſt, and in a 
ſlight motion of the humerus, the fracture in the clavicle 
will be evident to the touch, fight, or ear, or them all. 
To reduce this fracture is eaſy, but to retain the bones in 
their proper ſituation is more difficult. An aſſiſtant ſhould 
place his knee between the ſcapulz of the patient, then 
with his two hands draw the ſhoulders back, thus the 
clavicles will be extended ; the ſurgeon ſtanding before 
the patient, muſt then reduce the ends of the bone: this 
done, apply above and below the clavicles a narrow, but 
thick bolſter, to fill up the cavities ; upon theſe lay two 
narrow bolſters in the form of the letter X; over theſe 
place a piece of thick paper moiſtened with vinegar, then 
put a wad of tow, or a ball made of ſoft rags, under the 
arm- pit, next to where the fracture is, for the ſupport of 
the ſhoulder ; after this apply the bandage, ſo as to keep 
the fractured ends from moving; and laſtly, ſuſpend the 
arm in a ſling fixed about the neck. 


* 


Fracture of the Cubit. 


The cubit hath two bones, viz. the radius and ulna, 
Fractures here are diſcovered by the ſight, touch, and 
ear: by the touch and ſight, by moving the hand of the 
affected cubit inward and outward; though a fractured 
ulna, from its inability to ſupport the joint, will ſhew 
itſelf ſooner than that of the radius: the ear diſcovers a 
rating noiſe, if the elbow is held ſteady, and the hand 
s moved inward and outward. 

If the radius is to be reduced, and the fragments have 
receded towards the ulna, an aſſiſtant ſhould ſtretch the 
arm, and the ſurgeon ſhould preſs down the patient's 
hand towards the ulnay until the depreſſed part is ele- 
vated ; after this, compreſs the arm on each fide with 
the palms of the hands, ſo as to reſtore the compreſſed 
muſcles between the ulna and radius, and the fragments 
of the radius to their natural poſition; then lay a com- 
preſs and ſtrong paſteboard upon the fore- part of the arm, 
over the quadratus muſcle, to prevent it drawing the 
fractured bone toward the ſound one; after which, ap- 

ply the circular bandage, and ſuſpend the arm in a ſling, 
with the hand in a prone ſituation, | | 

If the ulna is fractured, proceed as when the acciden 
happens to the radius; only remember to turn the hand 
towards the radius, until the depreſſed part of the ulna 
has recovered its former poſition. 


If both theſe bones are broken, proceed as with either 


of them ſingly. Mr. Pott obſerves in this caſe, that it is 
neceſſary to put the longitudinal compreſſes as near as 
may be betwixt the bones, in order to prevent the callus 


uniting them, which would hinder the rotatory motion of 
the arm. 


1 


A fractured Finger. 


When the contuſion of the hand or fingers is very con- 
ſiderable, amputation is moſt adviſable; but if you can 
ſave the part proceed as follows; having placed the frac- 
tured bone properly, and reduced the fragments, roll it 
up with a narrow fillet to the next finger. Begin the 
bandage about the wriſt, carry it over the back of the 

hand to the finger, and if more fingers than one are frac- 
tured, carry it round each ſeparately, and then round 
them all; 65 put a ball into the hand, and bind it tight 
to the fingers; after which continue the ro ler back to the 
wriſt, and finiſh by placing the hand in a ſling. 


FR A 
Fracture in the Foot. 


Fractures of the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes, are ge- 
nerally accompanied with wounds from the contuſion of 
the nerves, tendons, ligaments, and membranes. They 
are cured much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the carpus, 
metacarpus, and fingers. Fractures in this part, as well 
as in the hand and leg near the ankle, eſpecially when 
the malleolus recedes from the principal bone, ſeldom ad- 


mit of ſo complete a cure as to leave the limb free from 
ſome inconvenience. 


fractured Humerus. 


If this bone is fractured in the middle, no great difſi- 
culty attends; but if near the ſuperior and anterior head, 
both pain and danger are ſometimes preſent. To reduce 
this fracture, place the patient on a chair; his elbow be- 
ing bent, let an aſſiſtant ſteadily graſp the fractured bone 
at its lower end, and another aſſiſtant do the ſame a littie 
below the ſhoulder; then the arm being extended gently, 
the operator takes the fractured part in his hand, and as 


ſoon as extenſion is ſufficient, the bone being thereby re- 


placed, he applies the bandage, and concludes by hanging 
the arm in a ſling. | 


It ſometimes happens that when the caſe is an oblique 
fracture, the ſharp ends of the bone is ſo entangled in the 


adjacent mulcles as to' prevent a re-union ; but an inci- 


ſion being made upon them and the points ſawed off, makes 


way for an eaſy replacing them, and a ſpeedy cure, Sce 


an inſtance in the Med. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 404, &c. 


A fractured Jaw. 


When a fracture happens in the under jaw, it is beſt 


diſcovered by the touch, though generally the pain, and 
ſometimes convulſions, prove ſufficient ſigns. To replace 
it, let the patient's head be held a little back, then the 


operator introduces his finger or thumb of one hand into 


the patient's mouth, applies the other hand on the outſide, 


and thus bring the parts together. If it is broken on both 
ſides, proceed on one fide after the other, and with both 
in the ſame manner. A compreſs may be made of paſte- 
board, lined with ſoft linen, and properly formed to the 
ſhape of the chin, &c. The patient muſt lay on his back, 
and live totally on liquids until the cure is completed, 


A fractured Os Innominatum. 


When this accident happens there is great danger, eſpe- 
cially if the patient vomits a brown or bloody matter. In 
reducing this kind of fracture, the patient muſt lie on the 
ſound fide, the fractured parts muſt be reſtored by the 
ſurgeon's hands alone; then compreſſes dipped in rectified 


ſpirit of wine muſt be ſecured by means of the ſpica ban- 
dage. | | 


A fractured Leg. 


In the leg there are two bones, viz. the tibia and fibu- 
la. The tibia is generally fractured near its lower extre- 
mity, where it is weakeſt ; and often, when the tibia is 
broken, the fibula ſuffers the ſame at its upper extremity. 
The fibula is alſo for the moſt part fractured when there is 
a diſlocation of the malleolus internus. 

A fractured fibula ſeldom gives any uneaſineſs or hin- 
ders from walking ; however, it may be diſcovered by 
taking hold of the leg under the ſura with one hand, and 
with the other mooving the foot ; for thus the hand which 
holds the leg will diſtinguiſh the fracture. Mr. Pott ſays 
that in this caſe a tight bandage upon the fractured part 
is not to be admited * but that if it is applied to the two 
extremities, the broken ends will be brought into contact, 
and thus a cure will be effected. 

When the tibia is fractured lay the patient on the in- 
jured fide on a flat ſurface, and raiſe the knee of the frac- 
tured limb towards the abdomen, at the ſame time bend- 
ing the joint of the knee, thus the extenſor muſcles of the 
foot are relaxed, and thus the extenſion required for the 
reduction will be performed with caſe. Having replaces 
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the fractured bone, apply a long ſplint padded with tow | 
to the fibula, and another on the inſide of the leg and over 
part of the tibia, and ſecure them with ſtraps. The pa- 
tient may lay on the injured fide during the cure, and thus 
a cradle or fraCture-box will be needleſs ; the knee may 
alſo continue in the fame poſture as that in which the frac- 


ture was reduced. 


fractured Metacarpus, 


An aſſiſtant may extend the fractured hand upon a 
fmooth table, while the ſurgeon with his fingers endea- 
vours to replace the fragments. Ws 


fractured Neck, 


What is called a broken neck is as follows: the pro- 
ceſſus dentatus of the ſecond vertebra is tied to the ſkull 
by a ligament, and kept cloſe to the fore part of the firſt 
vertebra by another in that vertebra, that it may not 
bruiſe the ſpinal marrow ; and when either this ligament 
or proceſs is broken, it makes that fort of broken neck 
whoſe conſequence is ſudden death. 


A Fratfture of the Noſe. 


Both the bones and the cartilages are liable to be broken. 
if the bones are broken, the noſe appears flat where the 
fracture is; and if the cartilage is the ſuffering part, the 
note leans to one fide. If the injury is conſiderable, the 
cure is incomplete, and from the nearneſs of this part to 
the brain, the danger is conſiderable, an ozzna, a caries, 
or a polypus, may be the conſequence. In order to a 
cure, place the patient in a reclining poſture, and elevate 
the depreſſed parts of the noſe with a quiil, replacing them 
in their proper order with the fore linger and thumb of 
your other hand; to prevent their collapſing, fill the 
noſtril with lint, or introduce a cannula there : if there 1s 
no wound, a plaiſter may ſuffice to ſecure the whole, and 
if there is a wound treat it as if on any other part. If a 
ſplinter is ſo fituated as not to be re- united but with difh- 
culty, remove it. When the bones are reduced they do 
not caſily ſeparate again. 


fractured Knee- Pan. 
e e | | - 

When a ſmall fragment of the patella is attracted up - 
Wards, if the patient is fat, it is not very eaſy to diſcover 
this caſe. In ſearching to know whether or no the patella 
is broken do not bend the knee, becauſe you ſeparate the 
fragments thereby further from each other, and occaſion 
unneceſſary pain. This bone is generally broken tranſ— 
verſely, the lower part remains fixed at the knee, but the 
upper is drawn by the muſcles on the fore part of the 
thigh. When the caſe is diſcovered, lay the patient on 
his back, extend his leg, and gently preſs che muſcles 
above the fractured part downwards, until the fragments 
of the hones approach within an inch of each other ; in 
this fituation retain them by a compreſs and bandage. 
The fractured parts ſhould never be brought cloſe toge- 
ther, for thus a ſtiff joint would be occaſioned. | 

Sometimes the ligament which ſecures the knee-pan to 
the tibia is broken, and this caſe is miſtaken for a fracture 
of the knee-pan ; however, the miſtake is not of much 
conſequence, as the prognoſtics and method of cure are 
the farme. See Warner's Caſes of Surgery, Med, Muſ. 
vol. lit. p. 349, &c. | oo 


Fractures of the Ribs. 


When the ribs are broken and their ends recede from 
each other, when they project outward, no conſiderable 


4 


| 


damages enſue ; but if they preſs inward, they produce 
an uneaſy pricking, inflammation, cough, fever, an ab- 
ſceſs, or ſpitting of blood, &c. In order to the cure, it 
is generally completed by applying an exact uniform cir- 
cular compreſſive - bandage, if neither inflammation nor 
ſwelling forbid ; if theſe ſymptoms attend, reduce them 
_— 


| 


le 


thargy, convulſions, &c. as theſe ſigns may be the effect 
of an extravaſation of matter on the brain, of a concuſſion 
thereof, as well as of a fracture, no certain concluſions 
can be made therefrom : for certainty, you muſt proceed 
to inciſion upon the part where the injury was received ; 
if upon making an inciſion you find the pericranium looſe 
you may certainly conclude there is à fracture. In ex- 
amining for a fracture, care is required to diſtinguiſh it 
from a ſuture, particularly the uncommon ones, as thoſe 
about the ofla riquetrae, however, if upon ſcalping we 
find the pericranium firmly adhering to any part that re- 
ſembles a fracture, we may be aſſured that there is a ſuture, 
but if the pericranium eaſily ſeparates the caſe is a frac- 
ture. If when the head is ſhaved you can ſeel the 


cranium under your finger to be looſe, a fracture is clearly 
the cate. ©-- - | | 
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by bleeding, &c. then the bandage and a cooling diet will 
ſucceed, Us | 


A Frafure of the Os Sacrum. 


by the touch. Endeavour to reduce the fragment with 
your finger; but if it be depreſſed inwardly, pare the nail 
of your fore finger pretty clofe, then greafe and introduce 
the finger into the inteſtinum rectum, and thus the de- 
prefſed part may eafily be replaced; this done, the T 
bandage may be applied over a proper compreſs ; the pa- 
tient muſt be directed to keep in bed for two or three 
weeks, and when he turns from one fide to the other let 


him turn over his belly; when he riſes, the propereſt ſear 
will be a botomleſs chair. 


A Frafture of the Scapula. 


If the acromion is broken, it is eafily reduced with the 
fingers, if the os humeri is raiſed upwards a little; but it 
is fo difſicultly retained that thoſe patients ſeldom can lift 
up their arms afterwards freely: after the reduction put a 
compreſs on it and a ball under the arm- 
bandage, and put the arm in a fling. 


eaſily difcoyered ; but a ſtiffneſs of the joint, an inflam- 
mation, an abſceſs, or other bad fymptoms follow. | 
All other fractures of this bone are leſs hazardous, and 


to reduce them an aſſiſtant ſhould extend the arm forward, 
whilſt the ſurgeon, in the beſt manner he can, is employ- 
ed in reſtoring the fragments with his hands, laying there- 
on compreſſes, and patte-board fplints, and ſecuring all 
with the fafcia ſtellata, or quadriga. 


Fracture of the Skull. 


When from an injury done to the head by external vio- 
nce, there follows a loſs of ſpeech, and of ſenſe, a le- 


peri- 


When a fracture happens on the ſkull, the trepan is 


immediately uſed by fome ſurgeons with a view to pre- 
venting the fragments of the broken bone from irritating 
the dura mater, &c. but others of the firſt rank in emi- 
nence forbid its uſe, except when a part of the ſkull is 
depreſſed. Celſus adviſes not to proceed to an operation 
before the approach of unfavourable ſymptoms, and R uyſch 
ſays that, © when the ſymptoms are not augmented, we 
are not to proceed to inciſion and perforation, but after 
bleeding, we are to attempt the cure by often repeated ap- 
plication of warm cephalic fomentations.” Agreeable to 
theſe is the advice and practice of Mr. Bromficld, when 
a concuſſion of the brain happens. See Cod cuss 10. The 
ſame proceeding is equally proper in caſe of a fracture. 


, A Fraftured Sternum. 


After a depreſſion or a fracture the part is in pain; this 


accident is allo known by the bone grating if moved by 
the fingers, and by its moving in conſequence of a little 
preſſure againſt it ; though the proper indicatio 
nifeſt "—_ or inequality in the part, 


n Is, a ma- 
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It is diſcovered by the pain perceived in the part, and 


pit, apply the 


If the neck of the ſcapula, which is below the acromi- 
on, or the acetabulum, be broken, the accident is not 
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The latent veſſels in the ſternum are broken, from 
whence proceed pains in the breaſt, difficulty of breathing, 
violent cough, ſpitting of blood, extravaſations of blood 
on the precordia, or within the mediaſtinum with other 
dangerous ſymptoms. : 

To reduce this kind of fracture, lay the patient on his 
back oyer ſome hard pillows, that his ſhoulders may be 
depreſſed and the breaſt elevated; the operator muſt then 
preſs forcibly, and with ſome violence ſhake each fide of 
the breaſt, for thus the ribs are extended and the ſternum 
puſhed forward. If this fails, make a crucial inciſion into 
the ſkin, and elevate the depreſſed part of the ſternum 
with a terebra'gently ſcrewed into the part. | 
After the reduction the napkin and ſcapulary may be 
applied to keep the throrax firm. | 


A Frafture of the Thigh. 


Hippocrates juſtly obſerves, that when either the bone 
of the humerus, or of the thigh, breaks inwardly, a worſe 
train of ſymptoms follow than when tte ſame happens 
outwardly, becauſe of the veſſels and nerves that are lodged 
in their inner parts. . 
When the thigh is fractured in its middle or lower part, 
its reſtitution may be effected by the hand, but when the 
accident happens on the upper part a greater force is ge- 
nerally required. Wherever the ſeat of the fracture is, 
the poſition of the patient, and of the limb to be reduced, 
ſhould be ordered as in the caſe of a fractured leg; then 
a due extenſion being made, and the ends of the fractured 
bone replaced, ſplints properly padded with tow muſt be 
fecured, and if Gooch's machine for fractures of the thigh 
bone is made uſe of, little more than patience will be re- 
uired in order to the cure ; but in want of this machine, 
che poſition propoſed when the leg is fractured may be 
truſted to, and that particularly when the neck of the thigh 
is the ſeat of the diſorder. N 
When a fracture of the thigh is complicated with a 
wound, it is dangerous, and ſometimes incurable. Hap- 
pening near the joints it is uſually fatal, as the large blood 
veſſels are then too frequently lacerated. The danger is 
not much Jeſs if the wound is on the back part of the 


thigh, becauſe of the difficulty of dreſſing it. If the hæ- 


morrhage can be reſtrained by uſing the tourniquet, and 
faking up the wounded veſſel, the fracture may then be 
reduced; but if the bone is much injured, aud the hæ- 
morrhage violent, amputation is uſually the moſt eligible 
method. N 

A fracture of the neck of the thigh bone is 
miſtaken for a luxation, but it is more eaſy to break than 
to luxate this bone, and fractures in its neck are more 
frequent than in its other parts. A fracture in che neck 
of this bone is both more difficultly reduced and retained 
than in the body of it, and a lameneſs uſually follows the 
re- union. The oblique direction of the neck, with the 
quantity and ſtrength of the muſcles, are the cauſes of 
theſe difficulties. 


by 
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The ſigns of this kind of fracture are, according to 


Gooch, ** The thigh and knee turning outwards, the 
limb is much ſhortened, and conſiderably ſhrunk, pain 
in the courſe of the ſartorius muſcle, which from its origin 
and inſertion muſt frequently be put upon the ſtretch, often 
cauſing pain on the inſide juſt below the knee, and a cre- 
pitus is obſerved when the patient moves his limb.” When, 
theſe ſymptoms appear, the limb being gently but ſteadily 
extended until the fractured limb appears as long as the 
found one, let the patient be laid in the poſture recom- 
mended when the leg is the part thus affected, and let 
bleeding, &c. be employed to prevent or to remove in- 
flammation. If Gooch's extending machine could be ob- 
tained, its uſe would be the molt eligible method for pre- 
venting future inconveniences. 


F ractures of the Vertebræ. 


When any of the vertebræ are fractured without affect- 
ing the ſpinal marrow, then · there are only the poſterior 
apophyſes, or acute tubercles injured, and they are not 
dangerous. When theſe parts only are fractured, re- 
place them with your fingers, and apply on each ſide the 
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' ſpina dorſt, narrow compreſſes moiſtened with fpirit of 
wine, and ſecure them with paſteboard ſplints, and the 


napkin and ſcapulary. Pl oo uy No OLE our 
Fractures in theſe parts are eaſily known by the pain 


there, as alſo on ſlightly touching them. _ , ,- 4 
If the tranſverſe apophyſes which tend towards the ca- 
vity of the thorax are broken, then the heads of the ribs 
which are inſerted into them will likewiſe be broken, and 
much danger attends this eaſe. 5 

When the body of a vertebra is broken, the ſpinal mar- 
row is injured; then the parts of the arms, viſcera, or 
legs, which are below them, become immediately motion- 
Jeſs, and death is ſooner or later the conſequence, In this 
caſe, not to ſeem either negligent or ignorant, lay the in- 
Jured part bare, elevate the fragments which preſs the me- 
dulla, and if looſe extract them; then clean the wound, 
and dreſs with balſamics as long as life continues. 

dee Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, the Engliſh tranſlation, 
p. 84—88 ; Petit on the Diſeaſes of the Bones; Aitkin's 
Treatiſe on FraCtures ; Pott's general Remarks on Frac- 
tures, and Kirkland's Obſervations on the ſame : and for 
machines to be uſed after the reduction of fractures, ſee 
Gooch's Caſes and Remarks. 

FRANUM, i. e. Ligamentum annulare. | 

FRAGA. The Strawberry, See ArBUTUs. Boer- 
haave mentions fix ſpecies. The common wood ſtraw- 
berry is the moſt agreeable, flowers in May, and the 
fruit ripens in June. Strawberries are apt to putrify in 
the ſtomach, hence the cuſtom of eating them with ſugar 
and wine. A decoction of the whole plant is uſed againſt 
the jaundice. 

FRAGARIA PENTAPHYLLI FRUCTU. A 
ſpecies of argentina. | 

FRAGAROIDES. Barren ſtrawberries. See AR- 
BUTUS. h 8 

FRAGIFERA. See CHENoPoDiIo-MoRus, | 

FRAGILITAS OSSIUM, alſo called friabilitas oſſium. 
It conſiſts in a too great redundance of the earthy principle 
in the ſound habit. In the diſeaſed, the ſcurvy, lues ve- 
nerea, and ſcrophulous diforders may be the cauſe. Mr. 
Sharp ſays, that the cauſe is a defect of the oil. 

FRAXINELLA. See DrcTamnus. 

FRAXINUS, called alſo bumelia. The aſh-tree. 

It is a tall tree, common in woods and hedges. Its 
bark is whitiſh ; the ſeeds are oblong, reddiſh, or brown- 
iſh coloured, ſhaped ſomewhat like a bird's tongue, 
whence their names lingua avis, ornithogloſſum, &c. 

The freſh bark is bitteriſh and aftringent, but loſes 
much in drying. In doſes of a dram it is diuretic, and 
the watery extract hath the ſame effect. The middle bark 
hath been ufeful in intermitting fevers, when aſſiſted by 
alkaline ſalts. | 

The ſeeds are diuretic, healing, and drying. Their 
doſe is a dram or more, Raii Hift. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
FRAXINUS SYLVESTRIS. See BuzuLo, and Sok- 
BUS. 

FRENA. A name ſor the ſockets of the teeth. 

FRIABILITAS OSSIUM. See FRACGILITAsãͤ. 

FRICTA. Black Roſin. | 

FRICTIO. Rubbing. Friction of the body upon its whole 
ſurface, if duly repeated, will do more in the recovery of 
health, and towards the ſupport of it, then is generally 
apprehended ; it promotes perſpiration, quickens the cir- 
culation, and opens the finer veſſels thiough which thoſe 
diſcharges are made on which health and vigour much de- 
pends. Friction contributes not only to the conveyance 


&of medicines into the body, but alſo to their action and 


uſefulneſs there, when introduced. This means of health 
is beſt uſed when the primz viz are moſt empty, when 
| es chylopoetic organs are too languid. Frictions with 
rough cloths over the whole belly when the patient is 
faſting, produces advantageous effects. Gentle friction 
with pinguious ſubſtances relax; but ſtrong ſriction with 
rough dry cloths f}rengthen. | 

FRIGIDARIUM. A veſſel in the baths for holding 
cold water, 

FRIGUS. Cold. Cold is faid by ſome to be a priva- 
tion of heat; but heat and cold are only the names of 
certain ſenſations in living animal bodies; and tie 


ſenſe of eoldneſs is produced by bodies which caift, — 
that 
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that are the ſubjeQs of the ſenſes in the ſame degree as are | 


thoſe which produce the ſenſation called heat. Many ſub- 
ſtances excite the ſenſe of coldneſs, and extinguiſh fire it- 
ſelf; and a greater degree of artificial cold making mat- 
ter is produced by a mixture of the ſpirit of nitce with 
powdered ice, than nature manifeſts in any inſtance. See 
the proceſs by which profeſſor Braun produced an artifi- 
cial cold, and by which quick ſilver was ſo frozen as to be- 
come malleable, in the Med. Muſ. vol. i. p. 123, &c. 

The effect of cold on our bodies. See CONGELATVUs. 

FRI TILLARIA. The fritillary, or chequered tulip. 

Boerhaave enumerates twenty-eight ſpecies z' but they are 
not noted in medicine. Vo»V» Ls | 

FRITTA. Fritt. It is a maſs of ſalt and aſhes con- 
creted to the ſand, by the cold, in making of glaſs. _ 
** FRONDIPORA. A ſubmarine plant, called EsCHA- 
Ra, which fee. | 8555 pe 
FRONS. The forehead. It is that part which is a- 
bove the eyes, deſtitute of hair, and that reaches from one 
temple to the other, 5 „5 
TRONTALE. A name for any topical medicine 
which is applied to the ſorehead; but particularly it means 
a linen bag, in which cephalic ingredients are tied up, 
in order to be applied to the forehead. 


FRONTALis, Musculus]. The frontal muſcle, 
alſo called corrugator coiterii. It riſes thin, broad, and 


fleſhy, from the upper part of the os frontis near the ſu- 
tura coronalis, and defcending by the poſterior and fore- 
part of the temporalis, meets with its partner near their 
inſertions, to the ſkin of the eye-brows. They wrinkle 
the ſkin of the forehead. | 
, FRONTALIS NERVUS. The fifth pair of nerves 
from the brain ſends off its firſt branch called orbitarius, 
which is ſubdivided into three, the firſt of which ſubdi- 
viſions 1s the frontal ; it ſpreads on the upper part of the 
orbit of the eye, to the fat which ſurrounds the globe of 
ihe eye, the muſculus elevator palpebræ, &c. 
FRONTALIS, [SIN us]. The frontal ſinus. There 
are two of theſe, one on each ſide of the noſe. They are 


formed of the ſeparated laminæ of the os frontis; they are 
laced above the orbits at the bottom of the os frontis on 


each ſide the top of the noſe; they are lined with the ſame 
membrane which lines the noſtrils, and they open into 
them. Sometimes they are wanting. | 
FRONTAIIS VENA. It is a branch from the ex- 
ternal jugular. | * 
FRONTIS, [Os]. The bone of the forehead. The 
external ſurface of this bone is ſmooth at its upper convex 
part, but below, ſeveral cavities and proceſſes are obſerved. 
At each angle of the orbit the bone jets out to form two 
internal and two external proceſſes. The ridge which 
makes the ſupercilium is called the ſuperciliary proceſs. 
The naſal proceſs is ſituated between the two internal an- 
gular proceſſes. The two orbitar proceſſes are continua- 
tions of the ſuperciliary. There is a notch between theſe 
for the reception of the ethmoid bone. At the internal 
angular proceſs, there 1s a cavity, where the glandula 
lachrymalis is lodged ; at the external angular proceſs there 
is another cavity for the pully of .the muſculus obliquus 


major. The foramina are three on each fide; one in | 


each ſuperciliary ridge, through which a nerve vein and 
artery pals to the teguments, &c. of the forchead. Near 
the middle of the internal ſide of the orbit, in the tranſ- 
verſe ſuture, or near it, is a ſmall hole called orbiter in- 


ternus: the orbiter internus poſterior is ſmaller, and lays 


about an inch deeper in the orbit. On the inſide of the 
os frontis there is a ridge, which, on the upper part, is 
imperceptible, and grows more prominent at the bottom, 
where there is a foramen cæcum; to this ridge the falx is 
attached. The frontal ſinus is placed over the orbits, and 
is divided by the ſeptum juſt deſcribed. 


FRUCTUS. Fruit. Properly it is the part of a plant | 


wherein the ſeed is contained, but in general it is any ſeed 
or grain covered or uncovered, büt with the coverings 


when there are any. The chemiſts call metals the fruits 
of the earth. | 


FRUCTUS UMBILICATUS. Unmbilicated fruit. 
It is that which had the other parts of the flower growing 
on its top when it was an ovary. They uſually form a ca- 


vity, Which is known by the name ot the umbilicus, or | 


navel» as4n the medlar, roſe, &c. 


1 RUMENTACEOUS. A term applied to all ſuch 


to their fruit, leaves, ears, or the like. 
.. FRUMENTUM, . Corn. . lt is ſpontaneous, in no 
climate, but induſtry raiſes it in all. They are a ſpecies of 
graſs in their primitive ſtate, whoſe ſeed are improved by 
culture. 5 - 3 
FRUMENTUM. Wheat. See TRITIcux. 
FRUMENTUM CORRUPTUM. So Tacitus call 
malt. 1 „„ Rs 5 
 FRUMENTUM INDICUM. Mays. 
FRUMENTUM SARACENICUM, i. e. Fagopy- 
rum Vulg. Erect. . . N — 5 
FRUMEN TUM TURCICUM. Mays. 
FRUTEX. A ſhrub. It is a plant with many woody 
| perennial trunks, ſuch as roſes, ſyringas, &c. which di- 
vide into ſeveral ſtems near the ground ; but the word 1s 
generally uſed by gardiners for all woody plants of low 
a BE, ̃ OC 8 
RU TEX /ETHIOPICUS. A name for the clutia, 
and a ſpecies of conocarpodendron., . > __. * 
FRUTEX AFRICANUS CONIFER. A name for 
ſeveral ſpecies of conocarpodendron and Lepidocarpoden- 
dron. „ FED, | 
FRUTEX AFRICANUS AMBARUM SPIRANS, 
LE Cen MEE Eon i bo rt 
FRU TEX BACCIFER BRASILIENSIS. See CA A- 
nnr, FT | 
FRUTEX CORONARIUS. A name of the ſyringa 
alba. Sg 5 ; 5 
| FRUTEX INDICUS BACCIFERA. See BELIiLLA. 
FRUI'EX INDiCUs SPINOUS. See CARA- 
(——.. EY 8 i 5 
FRUTEX PAVONINUS. See Poi xcIANAFLORR 
PULcH. 5 | 
FRUTEX SPICATUS. See SPINA. 
* FRUTEX TERRIBILIS. See ALypum. _ 
 FRUTICOSUsS. Fruticoſe. Plants which are of a 
hard woody ſubſtance, — 1 
_ FUCOIDES. A ſpecies of plant which grows in 
water. It is of a middle nature betwixt conferva and 
corrallina, and fucus. It is often finely divided, and of 
a mote tender ſubſtance then the fucus, and not diſtin- 
guiſhed by nodes and joints like the conferva and corral- 
lina. 8 6. . | 
FUCUS. It is a ſpecies of plant growing ip water, 
whoſe leaves and ſtalks are of various figures. It is ge- 
nerally of a viſcid and coriaceous ſubſtance, and is furniſh- 
ed with veſicles on both ſides, which admit of the air be- 
ing formed to aſſiſt its floating, Its extremities are often 
ſet with tubercles, which ſeem to contain ſomething of a 
ſeminal nature. 55 | 
Botanifts enumerate many ſpecies, but except two of 
them, they are not noted in medicine, and theſe are, 
1, Alga marina latifolia vulg. See QUERCUs. 
2. Lactuca marina. See LacTuca. | . 
FUCUS TUBULOSUS, &c. See ENT ERO HN - 
c | 
FUGA DAMONUM. See Hyyericum. 
FUGILE. Ear wax. In Patacelſus, it means an ap- 
pearance in the urine like wax. Some expreſs by it a 
bubo, and others the tumour called parotides. _ 
_ FULIGO. Soot. It is the ſhining black concrete, 
formed by the ſmoak from wood, that is uſed in medi- 
cine, and to be here underſtood by foot. It hath a difa- 
| greeable ſmell, and a pungent bitter nauſeous taſte ; the 
more refinous the, wood, the more bitter will be the ſoot. 
By a chemical analyſis it affords a volatile alkaline ſalt, an 
empyreumatic oil, a fixed alkali, and an inſipid earth. 
The London college directs the following tincture: 


— 


_ Tind. Fuliginis. Tin. of Soot. 


Take of wood ſoot two ounces, of aſſafetida one ounce, 
of proof ſpirit a quart. After digeſtion ſtrain the ſpirit 
off. ; | | ; 
Fu ler's tinct. antihyſterica is much like this. It is 
uſed in hyſteric and other nervous diſeaſes as àn antiſpaſ- 
modie and corroborant. 'T he ſoot gives out its virtues to 
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plants as have a conformity with wheat, with reſpect either 
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water, or to proof ſpirit, each of which diſſolves about | 


one- fourth part of good ſoot. | 

FULMINATIO. Fulmination. In chemiſtry it hath 
two ſignifications: 1ſt, An exploſion, and is the fame as 
detonation. 2dly, In the depuration of the more perfect 
metals, it is when upon infuſing them with lead, a bright 
colour ſucceeds a kind of ſulphurous cloud before appear- 
ing in the metal during the fuſion. | 

FU MARIA. Fumitory Alfo called fumus terræ, 
and herba melancholifuga. It is a plant with bluiſh green 
finely divided leaves, producing towards the tops of the 
ſtalks ſpikes of irreguiar purpliſh flowers, followed each 
by a ſingle ſeed. It is annual, flowers zn May and June, 
and delights in ſhady places. The leaves have a bitter ſa. 
line taſte ; an extract obtained by inſpiſſating the expreſſed 
juice, or a decoction of the leaves in water is very bitter. 

The juice of theſe leaves, if dropped into the eyes, are tup- 
| poted to cure dimneſs of fight ; whence the name fumaria, 
becauſe it provokes tears, and clears the fight after the 
manner of ſmoke. The whole herb is diuretic, reſolvent, 
and looſens the belly. ; i 
 FUMARIA BULBOSA, called alſo ariſtolochia cava, 
atiſtolochia adulterina. Great bulbous fumitory, or hol- 
low root. | | 

It is found in moiſt ſhad+ places, and like the above 
ſpecies its chief ſenfib'e quality is its bitterneſs. 

FUMAKIA ALBA, alfo called cyfticapnos Africana 
ſcandens, African climbing bladder fumitory. 

It is a climbing plant, chiefly retembles the fumitory 
above deſcribed, only that the fruit is an oval bladder in 
which are the ſeeds. © 

FUMEGATIO. Fumigation. By the ſubtil fumes 
that are inſpired as well as inhaled into our bodies, much 
benefit or prejudice is produced according to the nature ot 
the matter, and the conſtitution in which it 1s received. 
It is evident from the paifies produced among workers in 
lead mines, &c. and the benefits received in many cafes 
when the air is impregnated with falutary materials; ca- 
tarrhs and cattarhous coughs are relieved by fumes received 
with the breath; and, by the ſame method, expectora- 
tion is aſſiſted in humoural aſthmas, and even ulcers in the 
Jungs are ſaid to have been healed by this method. The 
advantage of mercurial fumigations in the cure of vene- 
real ulcers is known to every practioner. : 

FUMUS TERRA. Sce FUMARIA. 

 FUNCTIO. See AcTlio. 0 

FUNGOIDES. A ſpecies of fungus without a head 
or cap, whoſe pedicles or ſtalks are of various ſhapes and 
diviſions. As to its ſubſtance, it conſiſts of an uniform 
matter, which is undivided into lamellæ or pores. 


FUNGUS. Ir is the loweſt, and a very imperfect ge- 


nus of plants, having neither ſeed nor flowers, as far as | 


hitherto can be obſerved, and remarkably differing from 
other plants, in that it hath not an herbaceous colour nor 
leaf, properly ſpeaking, nor any thing elfe analogus in its 
contextute. Moſt of them ſpring up, and are ſoon dif- 
ſolved into the mucus matter whence they aroſe. The 
ſpecies are very numerous. See Ray's Synoplis. 
FUNGUS. Muſhrooms. See AMANITA. 
FUNGUS. In Surgery it is a ſpongy excreſcence 
which ariſes in wounds and ulcers, commonly known by 
the name of proud fleſh, though often improperly fo call- 
ed. In general dry lint is the beſt application. 
ſpongy lax fleſh ring up in ulcers, differs much from the 
fungus in healing wounds, it often requires the knife, or 


ſome cauſlic app'ication ; this ſpongy fleſh is in one mals, 
but the fungus in healing wounds is in many little protu- . 


berances. When this ill conditioned ſpongy fleth ariſes, 
it is of very little ule to attempt its deſtruction before the 
general habit of body is improved, and when this is effeCt- 
ed, dry lint, or other gentle means, will generally ſuffice. 
he fungus over a carious bone cannot be removed he- 
fore the caries 1s put a ſtop to, and. the exfoliation com- 
pleted; but after theſe the fungus diſappears ſpontane- 
- oully. 5 | 

If fungus excreſcences ariſe from the brain, aſter tre- 
panning, they may be cut away with a knife, and ſup- 
preſſed with hint dipped in rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
gentle preſſure. | 

White ſwellings are called fungi by ſome authors. 


3 
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FUNGUS. The name of a tubercle about the anus. 


The cauſe and cure are the fame. as the condyloma. 


FUNGUS. See PROPTOSISs, and LycoyeRDoN, 
FUNGUS ARTICULT, i. e. Spina Ventoſ. 
FUNGUS IGNIAKIUS, i. e. Agaricus. 
FUNGUS LARICIS, i. e. Agaricus. Ws 
FUNGUS MAXIMUS ROTUNDUS PULVERE- 
LEN I US. A ſpecies of lycoperdon. 55 
FUNGUS MEMBRANACEDUS, i. e. Auriculæ Jude. 
FUNGUS SAMBUCl, i. e. Auriculz Jude. 
3 UMBILICALIS, i.e. Funis umbilli- 
calis. ” £6; 
FUNIS BRAC HII. The cord of the arm: So the 
Arabians call the vena Mediana. | 
FUNIS UMBILICALiS. The navel ſtring. It i; 
commonly about half a yard long, though this is uncer- 
tain, it being ſometimes not above half this, and at others 
it is a yard or more. It is uſually fixed near the middle 
of the placenta, but ſometimes it is near the edge thereof; 
it is compolcd of two arteries and two veins, though ſome- 
times there are two arteries and one vein, and at others 
two veins and but one artery. Theſe veſſels are convo- 
luted, and are ſurrounded by a fine net-work of fibres of 
a gelatinous texture. The arteries are continuations of 
the internal iliacs or hypogaſtrics; the veins are formed 
by the union of all the branches in the placenta, they are 
continued into the abdomen at the navel, and fo on to the 
vena porta in the liver. After the birth, the remaining 
parts of the arteries in the abdomen form the ligamenta 
umbilicalia inferiora, and the veins form the falciform or 
tuſpenſory ligament. | | | 
There is always a point where the funis begins, and 
where the integuments ſeparate from it, whence it is in- 
different whether you cut it nearer or further from the 
belly, fo that a ligature can be made upon the portion that 
1 left with the child, as it always drops off at the ſame 
place. 1 
ff the funi+ is torn off from the child, fo that a ligature 
cannot be made on it, La Motte aftures us, he ſucceed- 
ed in preventing an hemorrhage by applying pledgits of 
lint, and confining them with proper compreſſes and 
bandage ; but ſome recommend the needle and ligature. 
If the child deſcends to the os externum, but feems to 


be drawn up and down as though it was ſuſpended by a 


rope, it may be ſuſpected that the funis is very ſhort, or 
that it is entangled, in which caſe ſome practioners have 
cut it at about five or fix inches from the child's belly. But 
a neceſſity for this can hardly occur, for with a little pa- 
tience it will ſtretch ſufficiently, 1 1 8 

FURCALa, t e. Clavicula. 
FUKCELLA The encitorm cartilage. 

FURCULA INFERIOR, The enciform cartilage. 

FURFUR. Bran. It is commended as excellent for 
removing offenſive ſordes from the head; and for relieving 
head achs by rubbing the head with it after well hear- 
ing it. 

FURFU RATIO. See FuRFURost. 

FUKFURES. So urine is called which poſſeſſes a ſe- 
diment reſembling bran. It is a name ſor furfuroſi. 

FURFUROSL. I hoſe patients are fo called who are 
afflicted with a fort of ſcurf or ſcalineſs on the head, which 
upon combing diſcharges aſcaly ſubſtance like bran, whence 
the diſeaſe is called furfures, and furfuratio ; though ſome 
call it porrigo and farrea nubes, | 79 85 
FURNU»S. See FoRNAX. 
FURiOSUS. See AMBULO. 
FUROR UTERINUS. It is a ſpecies of madneſs, or 
an high degree of hyſterics. Its immediate cauſe is a pre- 
ternatural irritability of the uterus and pudenda of women 
(to whom the diſorder is proper) or an unuſuai acrimony 
of the tluids in theſe parts. | 

its preſence is known by the wanton behaviour of the 
patient; ſhe ſpeaks and acts with unreſtrained obſcenity, 
and as the diſorder increaſes, ſhe ſcolds, cries, and laughs 
by turns. While reaſon is retained ſhe is filent, and 
leems melancholy, but her eyes diſcover an unuſual wa:- 


tonneſs. The ſymptoms are better and worſe, until the 


greatelt degree of the diſorder approaches, and then by 
every word and action her condition is too manifeſt. 

In the beginning a cure may be hoped for, but if it 

* continues 
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belemnites. 


name. 


GAL 


a recovery of fleſh alſo give hopes. 

In order to the cure, bleed in proportion to the pa- 
tient's ſtrength. Camphor in doſes of 15 or 20 grains 
with nitre, and ſmall doſes of the tinct. Theb. ſhould be 
repeated at proper interrals. Some venture to give the fac. 
Saturn. in doſes of three to five grains. Beſides bleeding, 
cooling purges ſhould alſo be repeated in proportion to the 
violence of ſymptoms, &c. What is uſeful in maniac 
and hypochondriac diſorders, is alſo uſeful here, regard 
being had to ſanguine or phlegmatic habits, &c. When 
the delirium is at the height, give opiates to compoſe, and 
uſe the ſame method as in a phrenitis, or a mania. In- 
jections of barley water, with a ſmall quantity of hemlock 
juice, may be frequently thrown up into the uterus, this 
is called {pecific, but matrimony, if poſſible, ſhould be 

referred. See Riverius's Practice of Phyſic. 

FURUNCULUS. From furo to rage. A boil or 
bile. It is a phlegmonous humour which commonly ter- 
minates in a ſuppuration of a peculiar kind. 

It breaks open at firſt on its top, or the moſt pointed 


G A L 


continues it degenerates into a mania, long intervals, and [called the core, is ſeen ; this core is a purulent ſubſtance, 


but ſo thick and tenacious, that it appears like a ſolid 
bady, which may be drawn out in the ſhape of a cylin- 
der, like the pith of elder, ſometimes to the length of an 
inch. The emiſſion of this core is uſually followed by the 
diſcharge of a certain quantity of liquid matter, ſpread 


through the bottom of it. As ſoon as this diſcharge is 


part, when ſome-drops of pus like that from an abſceſs 
comes out; after which the germ, or what is commonly 


ee 
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made, the pain entirely ceaſes, and in a few days the 
ſwelling diſappears. | 
Supputation is the beſt method of removing this kind 
of humour, tor if repelled it almoſt as certainly returns 
on ſome other part; but indeed the ſurgeon is ſeldom ap- 


plied to on account of it, the common method of apply- 


ing a poultice of flour and honey anſwering every pur- 
ofe. 


FUSANUS, or Fuſaria. See Evonymus. 


FUSIO. Fuſion. It is the reduction of ſolid bodies 


into a ſtate of fluidity by fire. Fuſio and ſolutio per ignem 
mean the ſame thing ; but in the common mode of ſpeech, 
by fuſion, we underſtand a ſolution, or liquation of me- 


tals or minerals ; by liquefaCtion, a ſolution of pinguious 


and concreted ſubſtances. | 
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GABIREA. A pinguious ſpecies of myrrh men- 
tioned by Dioſcorides. 
GADA. The abbreviation of Johannes Gædartius 
Metamorph. & Hiſt. Nat. Inſectum, in part. in. 
GAODES. A ſpecies of ætites, or a round ſort of 


G Gann OLEUM, i. e. Petroleum. 


GAGATES. See SUCCINUM NiIiGRUM. 

GAGEL, i. e. Gale. 

GAIDEROTHYMUM. A name for the ſtachys 
ſpinoſa Cretica. ä 

GAL. The abbreviation for Galen. 

GALACIA, i. e. Galaxa. 

GALACORTA. A ſpecies of ſcorzonera. 

GALACTINA. See LACTICINIA. 

GALACTITES, [Lae1s], from yd, milk, the milk 
ſtone. It is alſo called galaractis, and galaricides. Di- 
oſcorides ſays, that in one year one may perceive its 
growth to have been conſiderable. It ſeems to be an in- 
ferior kind of French chalk. When it is ground down 
with water, it renders it milky in appearance, whence its 


GALACTODES. In Hippocrates it ſignifies both 
milk warm, and a milky colour, | 

GALACTOPHORA MEDICAMENTA. Medi- 
cines which increaſe the milk. 

GALANA INANIS. Biſmuth. 

GALACTOPCETICA, from aN, milk, and roo, 
to make. Milk making. An epithet applied to the fa- 
culty of generating milk. | 

GALACTOPOSIA, The method of curing by a 
milk diet. Eb: 

GALANGA, Galangal. It is a graſſy leafed plant, 
which grows in China and the Eaſt Indies. The dried 
roots are brought into Europe in pieces of about an inch 
tong, and halt an inch thick: it is branched, full of knots 
and joints, with ſeveral circular rings : it is of a reddiſh 
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This root hath an aromatic ſmell, and bitteriſh hot 
biting taſte; but the heat and pungency prevails more 
than the bitter. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the pungent 
matter appears to be of the ſame nature with that of pep- 
per; that it reſides not in the volatile oil, but in a more 
fixed matter. Neumann ſays, it reſembles ginger in its 
ſmell, taſte, and chemical compoſition, but that ginger is 
to be preferred as it is more agreeable, 

Extracts, whether made with ſpirit or with water, have 
the pungent part, but none of the birter. By diſtillation 
with water there ariſes a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil. 
The beſt preparation is the powdered root. | 

There is a galanga major, but as it is weaker and much 
more diſagreeable, it is not uſed. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

GALARACTIS, or galaricides. See GAL AcrirEs. 

GALASTIVIDA. A ſpecies of moth mullein. 

GALBANUM [Gum]. It is the concrete, gummy, 
reſinous juice of an ever green plant, with leaves like 
thoſe of anife, growing in Syria, the Eaſt Indies, and E- 
thiopia. This plant is named ferula Africana, &c. and 
oreoſelinum Africanum, &c. The gum is brought to 
us in pale coloured, ſemitranſparent, ſoft tenacious maſſes, 
of different ſhades from white to brown; the better ſorts 
of which on being opened, appear compoſed of clear, 
whitiſh tears, often intermixed with little ſtalks, or ſeeds 
of the plant. It partakes more of the reſinous than of the 
gummy quality, though it 1s nearly all ſoluble in water. 
t hath a ſtrong unpleaſant ſmell, and bitteriſh warm taſte, 
is unctuous to the touch, and ſoftens in the fingers. 

In medical virtue, and ſenſible qualities, it reſembles 
the gum ammoniacum, but is leſs efficacious than it is 
in aſthmas, though more efficacious than it is in hyſteric 
diſorders. When aſſa fetida is too ſtrong, galbanum may 
be tried; and, if it difagrees, give ammoniacum. 

A mixture of ſpirit of wine two parts, with one part 
water, diffolves all but the impurities, which are common- 


brown colour on the outſide, and of a pale red within, | 


30. 


ly in conſiderable quantities. 
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Great part of the virtue of galbanum conſiſts in its eſ- 
ſential oil, and is carried up in diſtillation, either with 
water or with ſpirit, whence great care is required in pu- 
rifying it. For making of plaiſters, and ſuch like inferior 

urpoſes, the beſt method is. to expoſe it in winter to a 
harp froſt, and whilſt it is brittle to powder it, thus 
the impurities may in ſome meaſure be ſeparated in the 
ſearce ; for internal uſes, it is beſt managed by including 
it in a bladder, and keeping it in hot water, until it 1s 
ſoft enough to be ſtrained by preſſure through an hempen 
cloth. 985 rl 
' Beſides the eſſential oil yielded by diſtillation with water, 
an empyreumatic oil is obtained by diſtilling in a retort 
without mixture. This empyreumatic oil is of a fine 
blue colour, but changes in the air to a purple. 

It is common to ſpread galbanum on leather, and to ap- 
ply it to the belly in hyſteric diſorders, and when ſpaſms 
diſorder the belly of a woman ſoon after delivery; but 
the following is to be preferred, R Gum aſſ. fetid 2 vi. 
camph. 3 fs. f. empl. See Neumann's Chem. Works; 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 

GALBEI1, or Galbeum. A fort of ornamental and 

medical bracelets worn by the Romans. 

GALBULA, In the plural number it ſignifies cypreſs 
nuts. | | 

GALBULI. The cones or nuts of the cypreſs tree. 
GALE. See ELXaGNUus, and MxRTUs. 
GALEA. See PiLEus. In anatomy it is a name for 

the amnios. In ſurgery a bandage for the head 1s thus 
called. In botany the upper-lip of a labiated flower is 


called its galea or creſt, Among diſeaſes, it is a name fot 


a ſpecies of head-ach, which ſurrounds the head like an 
helmet. = | 

GALEANTHROPIA. It is a ſpecies of madneſs in 
which a patient imagines himſelf to be a cat, and. then he 
imitates its manners. The name ſeems to be from yaaey, 
a cat, and avfpumo;, a man. 

GALEGA, called alſo ruta capraria, and goat's rue. 
The root is perennial ; on the ſtalk are pods with oblong 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It is a native of Spain and Italy, 
where it is eaten as food, but it is not noted in medi- 
ein 85 

GALEGA NEMOROSA VERNA. A ſpecies of 
orobus. 

GALEGÆ. A ſpecies of ſenna. 

GALENA, from yaaymn, a calm. It was a name of 
the theriaca, before the addition of vipers to it. It is the 
name of a lead ore, in which is a little filver. According 


to ſome it is the ſame as plumbago, or molybdzna. Some 


fay that no metal can be extracted from it, and others ſay 
it is an ore of zinc, but mixt with various other ſubſtances. 
This laſt is the moſt proper aſlertion. 

GALENION. The name of a malagma in P. Ægi- 
neta. . 
GALENUS. Galen. He is ſaid to have been born 
at Pergamus, about the year of Chriſt 131. The medi- 


cine of Galen had much affinity with that of Hippocrates, 
with this difference, that Hippocrates's depends on facts 


or experience, and Galen's on reaſoning. I he genuine 
works of Hippocrates ſtand the teſt of ages, and improve- 
ments are rather additions to, than alterations in him; 
but this is not the caſe with reſpect to Galen, &c. From | 
Galen, the next eminent phyſician is ORIBAS1Us, which 
ſee. | | 

 GALEOBDULON. 
MIUM- | | 

 GALEOPSIS, alſo called lamium maximum ſylvati- 
cum fœtidum, urtica iners magna fcetidiſſima, ſtachys 
fœtida, and hedge-nettle. Boerbaave enumerates four- 
teen ſpecies. This ſpecies, he ſays, is a good antihyſte- 
ric, and an infuſion of the leaves and flowers is uſeful in 
a nephritic colic. He attributes ſome degree of viitue to 
the ſpecies called clown's all-heal, ſee PA NAX CoLonl ; 
to the yellow archangel, ſee LaMIuUmM ; to the ſpotted | 
archangel, ſee ditto : but to the reſt nothing medicinal is 
known to belong to them. 

GALEOPSIS. The name for a ſpecies of clary. 
 GALEOPSIS. Anguillare. A ſpecies of baſtard dit- 
tany. 

GALERITA, i. e. Petaſites. 
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See GALEOPSIs, and LA- 


which commonly ſtand eight at a joint in the ſorm of a 


June and July. 


GAL 


GALEXIUS. See MoROCHTHUS. 
GALI. See InDicum. 


GALIA, from gallz, galls. There are two compoſt- 
tions, one called pure, the other aromatic, and galls were 
a part of the compoſition, Galia moſchata, or mufcata, 
in this was nutmeg. Galia zibettina, in this was civet. 

GALTANCON, i. e. Ancus; | 

GALIOPSIS, 1. e. Galeopſis. 

GALLA, called nuces gallæ, gallæ maximæ orbicu- 
latæ, gallz ſpinoſæ, galls. 

They are hard round excreſcences, found in the warmer 
countries on the oak-tree. They are produced from the 
puncture of an inſect, and affording a lodgement ſor its 

young, until they are capable of eating a paſſage through 
the tear which iflues from the wound, gradually increaſed 
by acceſſions of freſh matter, forms a covering to the eggs 
and ſucceeding inſects. Thoſe galls which have no hole are 
found to have the lead inſets remaining in them. Two ſorts 
are diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops, one ſaid to be drought from 
Aleppo, called the Oriental, or Aleppo nut, or galla jpi- 
noſa; the other from the ſouthern parts of Europe, caled 
European galls. The former are generally ot a bluiſh 
| colour, or of a greyiſh, or blackiſh, and verging to a blue; 
unequal on their ſurface, hard to break, and of a cloſe 
texture: the others are of a pale browniſh or whitiſh co- 
lour, ſmooth, round, eafily broke, leſs compact, and of 
a much larger ſize, The two forts differ in ſtrength, but 
in other reſpeQs are of the ſame quality. 

Chuſe the ſmall, protuberant, bluiſh, and heavy ones, 

Galls are a ſtrong aſtringent, ſuppoſed to be one of the 
| ſtrongeſt in the vegetable kingdom. They have no pecu- 
liar ſmell or taſte; their medical character is ſimple aſtrin- 
gency. Both water and ſpirit take up nearly all their vir- 
tue. The ſpirituous extract is the ſtrongeſt preparation, 

but the ſimple powders is as good as any other mode of 
adminiſtering them. The doſe of the powder is from a 
few grains to a dram. | 

They are not much uſed in medicine, but are muck 
employed for making black writing ink, and the colouring 
matter for dying black with. A decoction of galls ſeems 
more rough and aſtringent to the taſte ; but an infuſion of 
them in cold water ſtrikes a deeper black with green vi- 
triol. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Work. 

GALLATURA. That part of the white of egg which 
is more denſe and cloſe than the reſt. | 

GALLENA "TESSULATA. Cubic dice lead ore. 
One hundred pounds weight of this ore yields from ſixty 
to ſeventy of pure lead. 

GALLI GALLINACEI CAPUT, i. e. Gallinaginis 
caput. . 


P 
GALLIA MOSCHATA. A compoſition of troches, 


in which are only aloes, amber, and muſk, made up with 


ſome mucilage. 
GALLICUS MORBUS. The French diſeaſe. See 
LugEs VENEREA. : 5 
GALLINAGIN!S [CA PUT]. When the proſtata is cut 
open, we diſcover the eminence called caput gallinaginis. 
It is thick behind and ſlender before; on each ſide of this 
eminence appears the orifices of the veſiculæ ſeminales. 
GALLION. See GarL1um. | 


GALLITRICHIS. Wild clary. 
GALLITRICHUM. A ſpecies of baum. Alſo a 


name of ſeveral ſpecies of clary. 
SALLIUM, called gallion, cheeſe rennet, lady's bed- 
ſtraw. It is a plant with ſquare ſtalks, long narrow leaves, 


ſtar. On the tops appear thick ciuſters of ſmall yellow 
monopetalous flowers, which are followed each by two ſeeds. 
It is perennial, found in dry waſte grounds, and flowers in 


The flowers have a ſtrong, not diſagreeable ſmell ; the 
leaves little or none: but they both poſſeſs a degree of a- 
cidity, on which account they are uſcd in ſome places for 
turning milk, or ſeparating its curd ſrom the whey, whence 
its name cheeſe rennet. TI he whole plant is faid to be 
cooling and reſtringent, but is not much uſed in medi- 
cine, Boerhaave mentions five ſpecies. 

GALLIUM. A name for madder. 

GALLIUM LATIFOLIUM FLORE LUTEO. A 


ſpecies of croſs- wort. 
GALREDA. 


GALREDA. A kind of jelly made by boiling the 
cartilaginous parts of animals. In Paracelſus, it ſigni- 
fies an excrementitious mouldineſs. 

GAMAH EI, or Gamaheu. Stones on which are the 
figures of the conſtellations; they are formed naturally 
in the earth, and have more attributed to them than they 
deſerve. | 

GAMANDRA, i. e. Gambogia. 

GAMATHA, i. e. Gamahaei. 

GAMBOGIA. The largeſt quantities are produced 
in the province of Cambogia, or Cambodia, from whence 
it is called Cambodia, Cambugium, Gambogia, &c. 
From the virtues aſcribed to it againſt the gout, it is 
called gummi ad podagram, gummi gutta, &c. By a 
corruption of the above names it is called gummi gotta, 
gummi ghitta, gutta gamba, gamon, gamandra, catta- 
gemu, jemon, gamma, &c. From its gold colour it 
hath been called chryſopus, and from its purgative qua- 
lity it is named ſuccus laxativus, ſuccus Indicus purgans, 
& ſcamonium orientale. With us it is uſually called 
gamboge. | 

It is a gummy reſinous concrete, brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, ſaid to be the produce of certain trees called 
coddam- pulli; but ſome ſay it is obtained from a ſhrub 
of the eſſula, or tithymalus kind: it is brought to us in 
large cakes and rolls; it is ſolid, brittle, of a ſmooth ſur- 
face, perfectly opake, free from any viſible impurities, 
of a deep reddiſh yellow colour, equal and uniform 
throughout its whole ſubſtance. It ſtains the moiſt hands 
of a yellow colour: when chewed, it hath little or no 
taſte, but ſoon after it impreſſes a pungent acrimony and 
heat, and occaſions a dryneſs in the mouth. It eaſily 
melts over the fire; it takes flame from a candle, it burns 
with a white flame, and leaves a prey aſh. | 

In medicine it is chiefly uſed as a draſtic purge, but it 
weakens the ſtomach. It produces copious diſcharges by 
ſtool, and its operation is uſually very quick, On the 
firſt uſe of it, it generally vomits, and then purges; in 
dropſies it hath been much recommended; but in a hot, 
dry habit, it ſhould never be ventured on. The dole is 
from gr. iii. to xx. When given with merc. dulc. or 
other purgatives, it is not ſo apt to be diſcharged upwards, 
If given in a liquid form, and duly diluted, it needs no 
corrector; boiling it in water leſſens its activity; ſolu- 
tions of it in alkalized water, acts only by ſtool and urine ; 
the latter it promotes very freely. | 

Rectified ſpirit of wine diſſolves five parts out of ſix, 
and acquires a deep gold colour from it; water, aſſiſted 
by heat, takes up nearly as much, but, on cooling, it 
depoſits much of the reſin; but if the water is firſt im- 
pregnated with an alkaline falt, it depoſits none. See 
Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat, Med. 

GAMBOIDEA, i. e. Gambogia. 

GAMMIA, i. e. Gambogia. | 

GAMMATA [FERRAMENTA] An inſtrument men- 
tioned by P. Ægineta, made like the Greek letter ; it 
was uſed for cauterizing an hernia aquoſa. 

GAMPHELE. The cheek. 

GANGAM ON. A name of the omentum, from its 


—_— 


ſuppoſed likeneſs to a fiſhing-net, which the Greeks call} 


gangamon. Some call that contexture of nerves about 
the navel thus. £ | 

GANGILA, i. e. Seſamum. 

GANGLION, In anatomy, it imports a knot fre- 
quently found in the courſe of the nerves, and which is 
not morbid ; for wherever any nerve ſends out a branch, 
or receives one from another, or where two nerves join 
together, there is generally a ganglion or plexus, as ma 
be ſeen at the beginning of all the nerves of the medulla 
ſpinalis, and in many other places of the body. See 
PLEXUS. | 

GANGLION. In ſurgery it is a moveable tumour 
formed any where about the tendons of muſcles, and the 
ligaments; the moſt frequent ſituation is about the car- 
pus; but whatever part of the body it is in, it is near 
the ſkin, and is not attended with any conſiderable un- 
eaſineſs to the patient. They are formed of lymph, which 
is ſecreted within the vaginæ of tendons; they are differ-- 


ent in their form, conſiſtence, and other appearances, | 


G AS 


mours among thoſe encyſted ones called meliceris. For 
the moſt part the matter of a ganglion reſembles the 
white of egg. | | 

As to the cure, Mr, Sharp aſſures us that he hath fre- 
quently ſucceeded, by making an inciſion through its 
whole length, and at the ſame time dividing the ligament: 
of the wriit, and afterwards drefling as in wounds in ge- 
neral. Mr. Warner gives two inſtances of his ſucceſs- 
fully extirpating them: he obſerves, that the objection 
from danger of wounding the ſubjacent tendon or liga- 
ment, is of no weight, ſince the accident can be gene- 
rally avoided, and, ſhould it happen, the diſaſter may 
be eaſily healed, as happens daily in wounds of this ſort ; 
he recommends the cutting away a part of the cyſt, and 


then digeſting the reſt away. See Sharp's Operations in 


Surgery, in the chapter on encyſted tumours, Warner's 
Caſes in Surgery. Heiſter's Surgery. 

G ANGRÆENA, from ypaw, to graze. A gangrene, 
or beginning mortification. See MoRT1FIC ATI0. 

GANGRANA OSSIS. A name for the ſpina ven- 
toſa. 

0 GANGRINOS [SAL]. Fuchſius ſays it is the ſal. foſſi · 
is. | 
5 GANNANA, & Gannanaperide, Names for the cort. 
eru. 

GARAB. An Arabic name for the diſorder called 
ægilops. 

GARATRONIUS. See BuFoniTEs. 

GARB. A Mooriſh name for an Arabian ſpecies of 
willow, 
GARENT-OUGUAN. A name for genſing. 
GARGALE, GARGALOS, GARGALISMOS, Irri- 
tation, or ſtimulation, - 

GARGAREON. The uvula. 

GARGARISMA, or Gargariſmus, from y*plapitu, to 
waſh the mouth. A gargle. Its uſe is, for waſhing the 
mouth and throat with when inflammations, ulcerations, 
&c. are there. A ſmall quantity may be taken into the 
mouth, and moved briſkly about, and then ſpit out ; or 
if the patient cannot do this to any advantage, the liquor 
may be injected with a ſyringe, When gargles are re- 
quired, their uſe ſhould be more frequently repeated than 
is done in common practice. See more particular obſer- 
vations on this ſubject in the article Angina. | 

GARGATHUM. A. bed on which lunatics, &c, 
were formerly confined. 

GARID. HIST, The abbreviation of Petrus Garidel, 
M. D. HIST. PLANT. | 

GARIDELLA. A plant fo called by Tournefort, in 
honour of Dr. Garidel, of Aix in Provence, It is called 
by C. Bauhine, nigella Cretica folio fœniculi. It is not 
noted for any medical virtue. | 

GARON, or Garum. A kind of pickle prepared of 
fiſh; at firſt it was made from a fiſh which the Greeks 
called garos; but the beſt was made from mackrels. 
Among the moderns, garum ſignifies the liquor in which 
fiſh is pickled. | 

GAROSMUM, i. e. Atriplex foetida. 

GARYOPHYLLATA, i. e. Caryophyllata. 

GARYOPHYLLI, i. e. Caryophylli. | 

GARY OPHYLLON PLINII. See CAss IA CaRvyo- 
PHYLLATA, | 

GARYOPHYLLUS. The aromatic cloves. 

GARZ. The abbreviation of garzia ab horto aromat. 
ſimpl. &, 

GAS. From geiſt, which in the German language is 
ſpirit. The word gas is an invention of Helmont's ; in 
general it is a ſpirit incapable of coagulation, ſuch as 
riſes from fermenting liquors, &c. it is now called fixed 
air. See Prieſtley on Air, introd. p. 3. 

GAS FRUCTUUM. Elementary water which ex- 
hales from fruits. | 

GAS PINGUE SULPHUREUM, The lethiferous 
exhalations from caves, &c. 

GAS SALIUM. See Gas FRucTuuM. 

GAS SICCUM, i. e. Sublimate. 

GAS SULPHURIS. The ſpirit of ſulphur, now called 
aqua ſulphurata. | 

GAS SYLVESTRE. The ſubtil ſpirit which riſes 
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but they never ſuppurate. Mr. Sharp reckons theſe tu- 


from fermenting liquors. | 
_ GAS 


GAS VENTOSUM. The air. 

GAS VITALE. The ſpirit of our life. 

GASCOIGNI PULVIS. Gaſcoign's powder, See 
BEZOAR. | | 
_ GASELLA, or Gaſſela. The African wild goat, from 
which a ſpecies of bezoar is taken. | 

GASTER. In Hippocrates it generally ſignifies the 
ſame as abdomen ; but ſometimes it means only the ute- 
rus; at others, the ſtomach. 

GASTERANAX. See BiTHNIMALCA. 

GASTRICA ARTERIA DEXTRA, vel GASTRI- 
CA MAJOR. It proceeds from the hepatica arteria, it 
paſſes behind the pylorus, and beyond it ſends out the 
duodenalis or inteſtinalis, then runs along the right fide 
of the great curvature of the ſtomach, to the neighbour- 
ing parts of which, on both ſides, it diſtributes branches, 
and at laſt ends in the gaſtrica ſiniſtra. | 

GASTRICA SINISTRA ARTERIA, vel GASTRI- 
CA MINOR. It is a branch of the ſplenica; it runs 
from the left to the right, along the left portion of the 
great curvature of the ſtomach. It ſupplies the omentum 
with branches called gaſtro-epiploicz ſiniſtræ, and then 
it communicates with the gaſtrica arteria dextra; and 
from this union, the gaſtro-epiploicæ mediæ are pro- 
duced. | | 

GASTRICA EPIPLOICA SINISTRA VENA. See 
GASTRICA SINISTRAVENA. 

GASTRICA RECTA VENA. It is ſometimes a 
branch from the vena portæ ventralis, or from its princi- 
pal branches. It goes to the pilorus, to the great curva- 
ture of the ſtomach, and communicates with the gaſtrica 
ſiniſt ra, &c. 5 

GASTRICA SINISTRA VENA. It goes out from 
the ſplenica, at the left extremity of the pancreas, from 
whence it runs to the great extremity of the ſtomach, 
and along the great arch, until it meets the gaſtrica dex- 
tra. In its paſlage it ſends branches to the ſides of the 
ſtomach, and communicates with the coronaria ventri- 
culi. | | 


 GASTRICUS SUCCUS. The gaſtric juice. It is 


ſo called from gaſter, the ſtomach. It is a thin, pellucid 


Juice, which diſtils from certain glands in the ſtomach 
for the dilution, &c. of the food. | 
GASTRINUM. Pot-aſh. | 


1 


GASTROCNEMII, from vasze, a belly, and avijun, 


the leg. Albinus calls theſe muſcles by the name ge- 


mellus. At the origin of each of theſe muſcles, it is a 
biceps riſing from each condyle of the femur, the heads 
ſoon join and leave a notch, through which the large 
veſſels and nerves paſs, and is inſerted into the upper 
poſterior part of the os calcis. The tendon of the ſoleus, 
with the tendon of this muſcle, forms the tendo Achillis. 
"Theſe muſcles form the greateſt part of the calves of the 


legs. Brown calls them gaſtrocnemii externi, and ſays 


that ſome call them ſuræ. 


GAS TROCNEMIUS INTERNUS. So ſome call 


the ſoleus muſcle. 


GASTRO-COLICO VENA. It is a branch from the 


meſaraica minor, and is ſoon divided into two branches. 
one of which runs to the head of the pancreas, and forms 


the gaſtrica recta vena, and the colica recta vena. 


and i , the omentum. An epithet for the arteries 


and veins that go to the ſtomach and omentum. 


GASTRO EPIPLOICA VENA. A branch of the 
gaſtrica ſiniſtra is thus named. 

GASTRO-EPIPLOICA DEX TRA, i. e. Gaſtrica 
recta. 

GASTRO-EPIPLOICA SINISTRA ARTERIA. See 
SPLENICA ARTERIA, | 

GASTRORAPHIA. Gaſtroraphy, from ya51p, a belly, 
and papn, a ſuture. In ſtrictneſs of etymology this word 
ſignifies the ſewing up of any wound of the belly; yet in 
common acceptation it implies that an inteſtine is wound- 
ed as well as the belly. This operation is uſeleſe in ſmall 
wounds, but neceſſary in large ones. The beſt method 
is to paſs double ligatures in one needle, in order to in 
clude the rolls at one end, and be tied upon them with 


bow knots on the oppoſite fide, which gives an opportu- 


nity of ſtraitening and looſening the knots at pleaſure. 


* 


| 


| 
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After paſſing in as many ligatures as ſeems necefſary, 
bring the lips of the wound gradually together, and keep 
them ſo until the knots are tied. | 

As to the operation of ſtitching the bowels, it can only 
take plage where they fall out of the abdomen fo as to ſee 
where the wound in the inteſtine is, or how many wounds 
there are. See Sharp's and Le Dran's Operations. 

GASTROTOMIA. Gaftrotomy. Opening the bel!y 


| and uterus, as in the Cæſarean operation. 


GATRINUM. Pot aſh, 

GATTARIA. Catmint. 

GAUDIUM. Joy. If ſudden and immoderate it fo 
wears away the ſtrength that madneſs or tudden death 
ſometimes enſues. 

GAZ AR. The bay tree. IG | 

GAZELLA. The goat which affords the oriental be- 
zoar. Gazella Affricana is the antelope. | 

GAZOPHYL. The abbreviation for gazophylacium. 

GECHY TON. The external parts of the earth which 
are ſoft. | 

 GEDW AR, Geid, or Geidwar. See ZEDOARIA, 

GEISON. Properly the eaves of houſes, but by a me- 
taphor is uſed for the prominent part of the eye brows. 

GELASINOS, from yeaws, laughter. An epithet for 
the four middle fore teeth, becauſe they are ſhewn in 
laughter. | 1 

GELATINA. Jelly. Jellies, gums, and mucilages 
are ſomewhat ſimilar. Jellies are the productions ot art, 
and are either vegetable or animal; mucilages are alſo ei- 


ther animal or vegetable; jellies are made of the juice of 


ripe fruit boiled up with ſugar to a proper conſiſtence, or 
of ſtrong decoctions of horas, ſoft bones, &c. The jel- 


lies of fruits are aceſcent; thoſe of animal ſubſtances are 


alcaleſcent. 

GELATIO. Freezing. Sometimes it expreſſes the 
rigidity of the body which happens in a catoche or cata- 
lepſis. : _ 

GELBUxM, Geldum, or Gelfum. The name of a 
ſort of marcaſite. | 

GELSEMINUM. A name of a ſpecies of apocynum, 
alſo a ſpecies of jeſſamine. | | 

GEMELLZA [CysTicz]. A name given to the 
blood veſſels which run on the gall-bladder, becauſe they 
are often only two in number, | 


GEMELLI. See Gemini [Muſc] | 
GEMELLUS. 80 Albinus calls the gaſtrocnemii 
muſcles. EN | | 


GEMELLUS MAJOR, i. e. Brachiæus externus. 
GEMINI. Thus Albinus calls the two muſcles 
which Winſlow calls gemelli. They are two flat, nar- 
row, ſmall muſcles, ſituated almoſt tranſverſely one above 
the other, between the tuberoſity of the iſchium and the 
great trochanter, immediately below the pyriſormis, and 
parted by the tendon of the obturator internus. 
GEMINUS, A twin. Its alſo called gemellus and 
didymus. According to the prefent theory of conception 
twins are formed by two ova ſwimming in the uterus, and 
are impregnated by the animalculz in the male ſeed. 
GEMINUS, i. e. Extenſor carpi exterior muſc. 
GEMMA SAMOTHRACIA. See Succix u Ni- 


GRUM. 
GASTRO-EPIPLOICA, from yaryp, the ſtomach, | 


GEMMA. A gem or jewel. Gems are certain ſtones | 
conſiſting of the ſiliceous, or what is improperly called 
vitrifiable earth, much valued for their luſtre, tranſparen- 


cy, colour, hardneſs, weight, and rarity. Theſe are 


 d:amond:+, rubies, fapphires, topazes, emeralds, chryſo- 


lites, amethyſts, garnets, hyacinths or jacinths, beryls or 


aqua marinas, 
hes their different or relative degrees of hardneſs. 
merly theſe were held in much eſteem in medicine, but 


The order in which they are enumerated 


For- 


the preſent practiſe neglects them all. See Dict. of Chem. 


and Neumann's Mat. Med. 
GEMMA [SAL], alſo called ſal gemmeus, ſal foſſilis, 
rock ſalt, foſſil ſalt, common ſalt, and ſal gem. It is the 


ſame as the ſal marinus; but when found in rocks in the 
earth, it receives the names of {al gem and ſal foſſilis. It 
is purified by ſolution in water, and when the pure folu- 
tion is evaporated to dryneſs, the ſalt is ufed as the common 
or alimentary ſalt. In the mines of Wilizca is a fort that is 
| bard enough for making into toys, vaſes, &c. mw 8 
Otter 
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ſofter they uſe in the kitchen. There are ſpecies of diffe- 
rent colours, but the pellucid is that which is uſed in me- 
dicine; it is eſteemed more penetrating than the other 
ſalts which are ſormed by evaporation. | 2 50 
GEMONIS, i. e. Lapis Etites. C 
GEMS. A ſpecies of goat, called alſo capra Alpina. 
GEMURSA. The name of an excreſcence betwixt the 
toes. 125 | 

GENA, The upper part of the face between the noſe 
and ears. | 

GENEIAS. The downy hairs which firſt cover the 
cheek ; alſo the name of a bandage mentioned by Galen, 

it comes under the chin. 

GENEI!ON, i. e. Anthereon. | 

GENERATIO, Generation. The parts of genera- 
tion proper to men are thole which prepare the ſeed and 
ſeparate it from the body; theſe are the teſtes, the veticu- 
Iz ſeminales, and proſtatz, and thoſe which convey the 
ſeed into the womb, which office is performed by the pe- 
nis. The paits of generation proper to women are the 
vulva, mons Veneris, labia pudendorum, nymphz, cli- 
toris, hymen, vagina, uterus, and ovariæ 

Much is ſaid that is both curious and entertaining with 
reſpe& to the manner how generation is effected; but, 
except that the ſemen is ejected through the penis into the 
uterus, where it renders the female ovum prolific, the 
whole is hypotheſis. However, the curious may ſee what 
is ſaid by Ariſtotle and Galen among the antients, and by 

Harvey, Steno, de Graaf, Swammerdam, Van Horn, 
and Lewenhoeck, among the moderns. it may be noted 
that Lewenhoeck's doctrine of animalculz ſeems to fall 
to nothing, when it is conſidered that they cannot be diſ- 
covered before the ſemen begins to corrupt. See alſo 
Haller's Phyſiology, lecture 33. 
GENIALIS AKTERIA, i. e. Maxillaria externa ar- 
teria. 

GENICULUM, or Geniculus. A knot. Such roots 
and pods of plants are faid to be geniculated as are divided 
into joints. 

GENIO-GLOSSI. from yeyziov, the chin, and y- 
oz, the tongue. Theſe muſcles ariſe from the chin, a- 
bove the genio hyoides, and enter the middle of the 
tongue to move it forwards, Winſlow ſays that they can 
Puſh the tongue out, retract, or expand it. | 

GENIO-HYOIDZUS. A ſmall muſcle ariſing from 
a tubercle above the beginning of the mylo-byoides, and 
is inſerted into the upper part of the baſe of the os hy- 
oides. | : 

GENIO-PHARYNGZ2I. Theſe are muſcular fibres 
joined to the fide of the genio-gloſſ, and inſerted into the 
fides of the pharynx, and continue their conjunction with 
the genio gloſſi all the way to the chin. 

GENIPAT, i. e. Janipaba. 

GENIPI, i. e. Abſinth. Alp. 

GENISTA, called alſo cytiſo-geniſta, and common 
broom. It is a ſhrubby plant, with numerous angular 
twigs ; the leaves are ſmall, and ſomewhat oval, ſet three 

on a pedicle ; the flowers are papilionaceous, and of a deep 
yellow colour; after the flowers there. follows broad pods 
with flat, hard, and browniſh ſeeds, It is common on 
heaths, and uncultivated ſandy grounds; it flowers in 
May and June. 

The leaves and ſtalks have a nauſeous bitter taſte, which 
they give out by infuſion in both water and ſpirit, and 


which on inſpiſſating the liquors remains concentrated 


in the extracts. A decoCtion of the tops of green broom 
is taken as a diuretic in dropſies; but the medicinal qua- 
lities of this ſhrub are not well known. See Lewis's Mat, 
Med. 
GENISTA ARBORESCENS AFRICANA. A ſpe- 
cies of crotalaria. | 
GENISTA HISPANICA. A ſpecies of ſpartium. 
See GENISTA JUNCEA. | 
_ GENISTA JUNCEA, called alſo geniſta Hiſpanica, 
ſpartium arboreſcens, ſpartium Hiſpanicum frutex, and 
Spaniſh broom. It is common in gardens, flowers in 


June and July. It is of the ſame nature as the common 
broom, but more efficacious. 


GENISTA SPARTIUM, See ATL HAI. 
30. 
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GENISTA SPARTIUM SPINOSUM, i. e. Feli 
nopoda. | SIG 


GENISTA SPARTIUM, alto calted' nepa Thed- 


phraſti, geniſta ſpinoſa minor, and the leſſer furze.' It is 


| 


—— __ 


| 


= 


| fo generally known as not to need a deſcription, ” Its vir- 


tues are the ſame as thoſe of the common broom. - 
GENISTA SPINO3SA MAJOR, alſo called ſpartium 
majus, ſcorpius, geniſtellæ ſpinoſæ affinis, nepa, furze, 
or, gors. Its medical virtues are the fame as thoſe of com- 
mon broom. | | | 
GENISTA TINCTORIA, alſo called geniſtella, tine- 
torius flos, green- weed, and dyer's weed. It is found iu 
paſture ground; it flowers in June and July, and ſeems 
to be of a ſimilar nature, as a medicine, with the coni- 
mon broom. | | 
Botaniſts enumerate twelve or mote ſpecies of broom: 


See Raii Hiſt. Plant. 


GENITURA. The ſemen maſculinum, alfo the pu- 


dendum virile, | 

GEN(OU. This word is uſed to expreſs the articula- 
tion called diarthroſis; it may be ſynonyme with enar- 
throſis, but does not agree ſo well with other ſpecies; 
though uled for them all. | | 

GENSING, called alſo ginſeng, ninzin, nindſin, nif, 
ſiſarum montanum Coræenſe, zingin, &c. | 

Genſing is the root of a ſmall plant growing in China, 
Turkey, and in ſome parts of America, particularly iri 
Canada and Penſylvania. It is two or three inches long, 
taper, about the thickneſs of the little finger, often forked 
at the bottom, which gives it a diſtant reſemblance of a 
man, whence it is called ginſeng; it is elegantly ſtriated 
with circular wrinkles ; it is of a browniſh yellow colout 
on the outſide, and whitiſh or of a pale yellow within ; 
on the top are commonly one or more little knots, which 
are the remains of the ſtalks of the preceding years, and 


of. Thoſe roots which are brought ſrom China are ſome- 
what paler than thoſe from America, but in no other re- 
ſpect is any difference found. Bs 
Ninzin hath been ſuppoſed to be a ſynonimous name 
with genſing; but ninzin is a root of a different ſpecies ; 


genſing: the ninzin root is larger, lighter, and leſs firm 
than the genſing; it is whitiſh on the ſurface, yellow 
within, bath a flight aromatic ſmell, an acrid bitteriſh 
taſte, and is a ſpecies of ſium. | | 

The Chineſe eſteem this root as a general teftorative 
and corroborant : to the taſte it is mucilaginous, and ſweet 
like liquorice, yet accompanied with a degree of bitrer- 


the ſweet matter of theſe roots is preſerved in the watery 
as well as in the ſpirituous extract, and ſo is their aromd; 
the ſpirituous extract is a pleaſant warm bitteriſh ſweet. 
A dram of the geaſing root may be ſliced and boiled 
in a quarter of a pint of water to about two ounces, then 
a little ſugar being added, it may be drank as ſoon as it is 
cool enough ; the doſe muſt be repeated morning and 
evening, but the ſecond doſe may be prepared from Gwe 
ſame portion of root which was uſed at firſt, for it may al- 
ways be twice boiled. M. Reneaume ſays that the hepa- 
tica nobilis Tragi is endued with the principal virtues of 
the genſing. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Kempf. Amwzn. 
James's Med, Dict. Lewis's Mat. Med. boa 
GENTIANA. Gentian, greater yellow gentian, or 
felwort. Some have called it the European kinkind. 
This plant is ſaid to be called gentiana becauſe Gentius, 
a king of Illyria, firſt took notice of it, Boerhaave enu- 
merates ſeven ſpecies ; but the above, whoſe foot only is 
uſed, is the principal one of note in medicine. The 
{talk is unbranched and jointed ; the leaves are oblong, 
acuminated, ribbed, and ſet in pairs at the joints; the 
tlowers are in cluſters at the top of the ſtalk, they are of 
a pale yellow colour, fomewhat bell ſhaped, atid deeply 
cut into five ſegments ; the ſeeds are contained in oblong 
capſules ; the root is moderately long, ſlender, branched, 
browniſh on the outſide, and of a deep gold colour with- 
in; its pith is woody though more ſpongy than the reſt of 
the root. It is perennial, a native of the mountainous parts 
of Germany, Switzerland, France, and their neighbouring 


4 U coun- 


from the number of which the age of the root is judged 


its virtues are weaker, but of the ſame kind as thoſe of 


neſs and a flight aromatic warmth, with little or no ſmefl: 
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countries, from whence the dried roots are brought to us; | 


but the plant is ſometimes found wild in England. 

Sometimes another root is ſold for that of gentian, but 
ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed, as it is poiſonous; it is 
thought to be the thora valdenſis of Ray, or aconitum 
primum pardalianches of Geſner : it is known from the 
true gentian by being of a paler colour externally, having 
longitudinal wrinkles ; when cut into its texture is cloſer 
than that of gentian; it is whitiſh within, and it is not 
bitter, but when chewed is only perceived to be mucila- 
ginous. 9 755 3 

The beſt roots of gentian are of a middling ſize, of a 
lively yellow colour, tough, and moſt free from fibres. 
The older and larger the roots the more porous, and the 
younger and ſlenderer are mote compact. 

Neumann obtained from 3 xvi. of this root, by means 
of ſpt. vin. R. to the quantity of 3 viſs. of reſinous extract; 

and by means of water, 3 ix. of a gummy one. The 
London college directs a watery extract, but the ſpiritu- 
ous is to be preferred; their doſes may be from gr. x. to 
D ii. or 3 i. In diſtillation ſpirit carries nothing over, and 
water too little to deſerve notice. 

It is a ſtrong flavourleſs bitter, and by any agreeable ad- 
dition is rendered very grateful to the ſtomach. Of all 
the preparations, an infuſion in cold water is the moſt ac- 
ceptable to the palate, and it poſſeſſes more of the virtue of 
this root than a decoction does; but indeed, when a warm 
vehicle is required, the tinct. amara is to be preferred. 

The gentian root is ſtomachic, corroborant, and anti- 
ſeptic: when uſed as a tent in wounds, it does not make 
callous lips, whence it is often uſed for imbibing the moiſ- 
ture in iſſues, which it alſo dilates. See Lewis's Mat, 
Med. Raii Hiſt. Neumann's Chem. Works. 


GENTIANA MINOR, called alſo gent. cruciata, and 
croſs-wort gentian. It grows in Hungary on hills and | 


in dry meadows, but is rarely brought to us. 
GENTIANA ALBA. See LasERPITIUM, 
GENTIANA NIGRA. See OREoSELINUM. | 
GENTIANELLA. A ſpecies of gentian. 
GENU. The knee, alſo the knee-pan. 

_ GENUGRA. A name in Paracelſus for the gout in 

the knee. __ 

_ GENUS. In botany is a claſs or order of plants which 


agree in ſome common character that diſtirguiſhes them | 


from all others. | 5 © 
GEOF. M. M. The abbreviation of Step. Franc. 
Geoffroy Tractatus de Materia Medica. | 
GEOPILYSIA. Rulandus ſays that it means a ſepa- 
ration by ſolution. | | | 
. GER, The abbreviation of Gerarde: by it is often 
to be underſtood the herbal gathered by John Gerarde, 
and which was improved by Thos. Johnſon. 
GER. EMAC. The abbreviation for Gerarde's Her- 
bal enlarged, cc. | 
GERANIS. A bandage uſed by the antients in caſe of 
a fractured clavicle, or a diſlocated ſhoulder. 
GERANIUM. Crane's bill. Of this kind of plant 
Boerhaave enumerates fixty-eight ſpecies. It hath its 
name from the remarkable long beak of its ſeed-veſlel, 
which reſembles that of a crane : it conſiſts of five capſules 
opening inwards, and containing each a fingle ſeed: the 
flowers are pentapetalous. | 
. GERANIUM ROBERTIANUM, alfo called gratia 
Dei, and herb Robert. It bath reddiſh or purpliſh flowers 
on one pedicle ; the leaves are divided quite to the foot 
ſtalk into three ſegments, and theſe again are deeply cut. 
It is the only fort uſed in medicine, 

GERANIUM BATRACHIOIDES, alſo called gratia 
Dei Germanorum, and crow's foot crane bill. It hath 
two blue (but ſometimes white) flowers on one pedicle ; 
the leaves are large, wrinkled, and diyided into five or 
ſeven ſegments, which again are deeply cut on their edges. 

GERANIUM COLUMBINUM, called alſo pes co- 
lumbinus, dove's foot, and dove's foot crane's bill. It 
_ hath purple flowers, ſtanding two on a pedicle; the leaves 
are ſhaped like thoſe of mallows, and have long foot- 


. GERANIUM MOSCHATVUM, called alſo acus moſ- 
cChata, Muſcovy, and muſked crane's bill. It hath a 


number of red flowers on one pedicle ; the leaves are in- 
A | 
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which is terminated by an odd one. 

GERANIUM SANGUINARIUM, called alſo hx- 
matodes, and bloody crane's bill. It hath ſolitary flow- 
ers, which on their firſt appearance are red, but ſoon 
change to a bluiſh colour ; the leaves are roundiſh, but 
divided almoſt to the pedicle into five ſegments, which 
are often ſubdivided at the extremities into three. 

All theſe plants are found wild in different parts of this 
kingdom; they flower in May, June and July. They have 
an aſtringent taſte ; the firſt ſpecies hath an unpleaſant 
ſmell; the ſecond, third, and fifth have no ſmell; the 
fourth hath a muſky ſcent, but it is ſoon loſt by bruiſing 
the plant. Their ſtyptic matter is extracted both by wa- 
ter and by rectified ſpirit, and on evaporating the filtered 
liquor remains in the extract. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. 

GERANIUM. A bandage which from the days of 
GIN was thus named, but is now called ſpica ſim - 
plex. | 

GERARAT. A name in Avicenna for ſome poiſon- 
ous animals. 

GERARDI HERBA. See ANGELICA. 

GERMANDRA, i. e. Gambogia. 

GERMANIS [OL EU]. See CARPATHICUM. 

GERMEN, i. e. Blaſtema. | | 

 GEROCOMIA, from vi, an aged perſon, and s- 
late, to be concerned about. It is that part of medicine 
which preſcribes to old age. | 

GERONSTERRE WATER. One of the chalybeate 
waters at Spa. 


GERONTOPOGON. Purple flowered tragopo- 


on. 
, GERSA. Ceruſs. 
GERULA. In Paracelſus it is a monſtrous plant. 
GERYON. Quickſilver. | 
5 The abbreviation of Conradus Geſnerus Hiſt. 
Flant. | 
GESNERA. An American plant ſo named by Father 
Plumier, in honour cf Conrad Geſner. Miller deſcribes 
three ſpecies. | 
GESOR. Galbanum. | 
GESTATIO. A ſpecies of exerciſe. See ox. 
GESTATIO. Geſtation or pregnancy. It is the pro- 
greſs of the foetus from the time of conception to that of 
parturition. | | 
When the ovum falls into the uterus, it is ſaid to be 
about the ſize of a poppy head; that in ten days it weighs 
half a grain; in thirty days twenty one grains; in three 


months about three ounces, and at the end of nine months 


children are of different ſizes from four to nine pounds in 
weight; ten or eleven pounds are very rare. 3 

Women with the firſt child frequently have great pain 
in the parites of the belly from the uterus dilating the 
muſcles; in this caſe ſome relief is obtained by rubbing 
the parts in pain with warm dil. 8 

The time of a woman's pregnancy is nine ſolar months, 
each of which is reckoned to be about thirty days, ten 
hours and a half; but it often happens that the child is 
born at ſeven months, and ſometimes at ten. 

After conception the face ſoon points out that an altera- 
tion in the conſtitution hath taken place. It is from en- 
creaſed irritability that the chief of the ſymptoms attending 
pregnancy ariſe, they proceed from the uterus as the prin- 
cipal ſituation of the firſt cauſe. The uterus becoming more 
habituated to diſtenſion, &c. ſome of the ſymptoms abate, 
but there ſtill remains a ſufficient number to prove that 
pregnant women are attended with an increaſed ſpaſmodic 
irritability, and which ſeems to be neceffary for promot- 
ing the delivery of the foetus at the proper period, for it is 
increaſed during labour, but after that it diſappears. 

Women who conceive whilſt they give ſuck, frequent- 
ly have not the menſes to count from ; therefore, the beit 
way is to reckon four months when the firſt motions of the 
child are perceived: thoſe who have the menſes ſhould 
count from the middle of each period, and they will ſel- 
dom differ more than four or five days, 


who know their ſtate from the moment of conception, yet 
in general it is not eaſy to aſſure a patient of her preg- 


Nancy 


dented, oval ſhaped, ſet in pairs along a middle rib, 


Though, in ſome few inſtances, women are met with 
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nancy or the contrary until the end of the fourth month, 


and then the only proof is by the touch, which in this 
calc may be thus performed : place the woman on her 
feet, with her buttocks againſt a chair that is rather higher 
than common, let her lean forward with her breaſts, and 


then introduce two {fingers into the vagina; then, if ſhe 


is pregnant, the os internum will be found entirely cloſed, 
the neck of the uterus will be felt, but it is yet very little 
or not at all altered: as the pregnancy is more advanced, 
the nearer it is to parturition, the thinner or flatter is the 
neck of the uterus, and the larger the uterus itſelf. If the 
touch is attempted before the fourth month, when you 


endeavour to preſs againſt the uterus, it being light, evades 


the touch, and riſes above the finger. If on thus examin- 
ing you feel the flat, ſmall and hard body of the uterus, 
ſhe 1s not pregnant ; but if ſhe is, the uterus will be in 
ſome degree enlarged. La Motte, before he makes his 
eſſay by the touch, lays the woman on her back, with her 


| knees elevated, and the heels near the buttocks, and if he 


finds the belly more hard and diftended in the hypogaſtri- 


um than in the epigaſtrium, he judges the woman to be 


pregnant. 

As to all the other uſual ſigns of pregnancy they are 
uncertain, as they may be produced by obſtructed 
menſes. A nervous fever, tympany, aſcites, dropſy of 
the uterus, hydatids forming themſelves on remainin 
pieces of the placenta, a fcirrhus womb, dropſy of the 
ovaries, a polypus in the uterus, &c. from all which a 
pregnancy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. " 


Many intereſting obſervations on this ſubject may be | 


ſeen in the practical treatiſes on midwifery, and on the 
management of pregnant and puerperal women, | 
GESTICULATIO. Gefticulation, Two ſpecies of 
gymnaſtics, conſiſting of a ſpontaneous agitation of the 
parts, and throwing the body into difterent poſtures, much 
like actors on the ſtage. Oribaſius ſays, it is a middle 
kind of exerciſe betwixt dancing and mock fighting. 
GEUM. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſaxifrage. 


_ GHANDIROBA. An hederaceous ſcandent plant 


growing in Braſil; it bears a fruit of the ſize of an apple, 


in which is an oily kernel of a yellowiſh colour. Raz; 
Hiſt. Plant. 
_ GHITTA, i. e. Gambogia. 

GHODHAKADURA. Vomic nuts. 

GHORAKA. A ſpecies of carcapuli. 

GIALAPPA, or Gialapium. Jalap. 

_ GIFFX. Tumours behind the ears. 

GIGARUS. A name for dracontium. 

GILARUM, A name for ſerpyllum. 

GILLA VITRIOLI, i. e. Vitriolum album. | 

GINGIBERIS AMARITUDINEM, i. e. Canella 
Alba, | 

GINGIBRACHIUM.. A name for the ſcurvy, be- 
cauſe the gums, arms, and legs are affected with it. 

GINGIDIUM. Common chervil ; alſo the Oriental 
tooth-pick, and a ſpecies of carrot. 

GINGIDIUM DIOSCORIDIS, i. e. Caucaliſarvenſis 
echinata magno flore. | | 

GINGIHIL. See ZinGIBER. 

GINGIPEDIUM. A name for the ſcurvy, becauſe 
the gums and legs are affefted, _ 

GINGIV ZZ. The gums. They are that reddiſh 
compact fleſhy ſubſtance which covers the two ſides of the 
whole alveolary border of both jaws, and that inſinuates 
itſelf betwivt the teeth, and adhering to them. Arteries 
from the carotids run in the gums and nerves from the 
fifth pair. | 
The gums are apt to become ſpongy, and to ſeparate 
from the teeth ; but the cauſe is frequently a ſtony kind 
of cruſt, which forms itſelf therein, which when ſepa- 
rated, the gums ſoon return to their former ſtate, eſpeci- 
ally if rubbed with a mixture of the infuſion of roſes four 
parts, and the tincture of myrrh one part. 

The ſcurvy is another diſorder which affects the gums. 
This diforder, when not manifeſt in any other part, ſome- 
times appears in this: indeed when a ſcorbutic diſorder 
invades the whole habit, its firſt ſymptom is a putrid ſtate 
of the gums. Sometimes a ſcorbutic complaint attacks 


a 


A ſpecies of colocaſia. 
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and preſently after, if they are ſlightly touched, they 
bleed, then white (pots appear here and there, which ate 
red and inflamed about their circumference. If this caſe 
is neglected, eſpecially in young perſons, it ſpreads, and 
a Copious diſcharge of thin fetid ſaliva is diſcharged, which 
corrodes all around it. In Holland it is called the water 
cancer. Beſides proper internal antiſcorbutics, the beſt 
external application is the ſp. ſal marin. diluted with 
water. | 
GINGLYMUS. It is a ſpecies of diarthrofis. It re- 
ſembles the motion. of a hinge, whence its name. There 
are properly but two ſpecies of this ſort of articulation. 
The firſt is confined to flexion and extenſion, Winſlow 
calls this the angular ginglymus. . In this ſort of gingly- 
mus either each bone partly receives and partly is received 
by the other, as in the articulation of the humerus with 
the ulna ; or many eminences in one bone are received in- 
to as many cavities in the other. The ſecond is adapted 
only to ſmall turns towards each fide, or to ſmall lateral 
rotations, hence Winſlow calls it a lateral ginglymus ; it 
is either ſingle, as in the articulation of the firſt vertebra 
of the neck with the apophyſis dentiformis of the ſecond, 
or double, that is in two different part of the bone, as in 
the articulation of the ulna with the radius. 
GINSEN, or Ginſeng, i. e. Genſing. 
GINSENG. A ſpecies of araliaſtrum. 
GISCARA. A ſpecies of palm-tree. 
GIRASAL, A ſpecies of jaca. 
GIR. Quicklime. 
GIRMER. Tartar. | 
GISCARA, i. e. Palma coccifera minor Braſil. 
GISISIM. Gum. 5 
GIT, or Gith. Fennel flower. | 
GITHAGO. A name for the lychnis ſegetum major, 
GLABELLA. The ſpace betwixt the eye-brows. . 
GLABULZ., The cones or nuts of the cypreſs tree. 
GLACIES MARLE. See ſpecularis lapis. 
GLADIOLUS. French corn flag, alſo called xiphion. 
Its root 1s tuberous and double ; the leaves are like thoſe of 
| the Iris; the flower is like that of the lily, funnel-ſhaped, 
below, but expanded above, and divided into fix ſeg- 
ments. It is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in June. 
The root is diſcutient externally,” internally it is alexi- 
pharmac. See Raii Hiſt, | 
: GLADIOLUS F&TIDUS. Stinking gladdon. See 
RIS. | | 
GLADIOLUS LUT AUS. See Iris. 
GLAMA, or Glame. The ſordes of the eye in a lip- 
pitude ; alſo ſordid and tumid eyes. | 
_ GLANDES TERRAEA. See LaTHYRUs ARVENSIS 


— 


REPENS TUBEROSUS. 
GLANDES UNGUENTARIZA, Myrobalans. 
GLANDIUM, i. e. Thymus. 
GLANDOSUM CORPUS, i. e, Proftatz. 
GLANDULA. A gland. A gland may be defined 
a circumſcribed apparatus of the ſoft parts, whoſe office is 
to ſecern a certain juice, and throw it out of the imme- 
diate circulation. | | 
The glands are roundiſh bodies, ſeated-in the cellular 


membrane, generally near the large veſſels ; their ſub- 
"ftance is firm, and of various colours. 
firſt who divided the glands into conglobate and conglo- 


Sylvius was the 


merate. Malpighi added what he calls the folliculus or 
ſimple gland; inſtances of which are the ſmall glands be- 
hind the ears, but the moſt remarkable are thoſe in the 
nes. - 

Dr. Nicholls divides the glands into finuous, tubular, 
and equal. What ne means by ſinuous gland is when 
each little gland hath its own excretory duct, thro' which 
ittranſmits its liquor to a common baſon, as the kidnies ; his 
tubular is the ſame as the conglobate gland of Sylvius, of 
which the teſtes are an inſtance. By an equal gland he 
means where the veſſels are branched, as in the liver. 

Ruyſch proves by ſubtle injections, that the ſubſtance 
of the glands is vaſcular, conſiſting of a ramefying artery, 
partly terminating in a vein, and partly in an excretory duct. 

Mr. Hewſon ſays, that the little corpora globoſa, which 
moſt modern anatomiſts call cryptz and folliculz, are no- 
thing but convoluted arteries. 


dhe gums, and occaſions heat, pain, and itching there, 


The glands are often diſordered by becoming large and 
| | indurated : 
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indurated: when they are ſwelled and hard they are faid 
to be indurated ; if they grow harder they are faid to be 
ſcirrhous ; if when hard they become painful, they are in- 


cipient or occult cancers ; if their bardneſs'and pain con- 
tinue long, they are called carcinomata, or inveterate 


cerated cancers. ; 
Indurated glands in childrens necks are generally from 
voracity, or a bad diet, the cure therefore will conſiſt in 
moderating the quantity, and mending the quality of their 
aliment. Theſe tumours, even though they tend to ſup- 
puration, may generally be removed by the uſe ol ſmall 
doſes of merc. dulc. Sea water is alſo uſeful before ſup- 
puration begins, and the extract. cicutz powerfully re- 
ſolves them. See SCROFULA, SCIRRHUs, CANCER, 
and EncysTED I UMOURS. : 
On the glands, as a ſubject of anatomy, ſee Sylvius, 
Malpighi, Hayſch, Cowper, Havers, de Bordeu, &c. 
' GLANDULA CERUMIN OSE. 
RIUS MEaATUs. 
GLANDULA MYRTIFORMES. When the hy- 
men is tern, its fibres contract in three or four places, and 
form what is thus named. 1 
GLANDPULA ODORIFER A, They are ſituated 
on the inſide of the corona glandis, i. e. of the glans pe- 
nis; they ſecrete a fluid, whoſe thin part flies off, and the 
thicker remaining; acquires a particular odour, whence 
the name. Theſe glands are often the ſeat of a clap, in 
thoſe who have a long prepuce; and when affected they 
emit a pus exactly ſimilar to that which flows from the 
urethra. | STAR 
GLANDULE SUPRA RENALES, i. e. Renes 
ſuccenturiati. | | * 
GLANDULOSOCARNEUS. Glanduloſocarneous. 
An epithet given by Ruyſch to ſome excreſcences which 
he obſerved in the bladder. 1 SEED a2 6d 
 GLANDULOSUM CORPUS. The profſtate.' 
GLANS. See GLans PENIS, and BALANOS. It is 
| alſo a ſtrumous ſwelling ; alſo a name for a peſlary, or a 
ſuppoſitory. | FH | 6” 


GLANS JOVIS THEOPHRASTI. The. cheſnut 


tree. F | 
_ GLANS PENIS, called alſo balanus and nut. It is 

formed by. the corpus ſpongioſum urethræ, which is turn- 
ed over the corpora cavernoſa penis. Its external ſurface 
is a continuation of the integuments, and when the cutile 
is taken off, every little villa ſeems a veſſel. In the fifth 
volume of the Edinb. Med. Effays, is an account of a 
glans penis beihg regenerated after amputation. * 

GLANS TERRA. A ſpecies of cataputia minor. 

GLANS UNGUENTARIA. See BEN. 2 
GLASTAVIDA CRETENSIUM. A ſpecies of blat- 
tara. 

 GLASTEA BILIS. A ſort of bile. 

GLASTUM. Woad. It is alſo called iſatis ſativa vel 
latifolia. It is cultivated only for the uſe of dyers, who 
obtain from it-their beſt blue ; an inferior ſort is called 
by the French vouede; and indigo is reckoned the pro- 
duce of the worſt ſpecies. This plant is not uſed in me- 
dicine, though it is ſaid to be aſtringent. From the ifa- 
tum ſylveſtres a volatile ſalt hath been obtained by fer- 
menting the herb only, and without the aſſiſtance of fire. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

GLASTUM INDORUM, i. e. Indicum. 

GLAUBERI SAL. Glauber's ſalt. It is alſo called 
ſal mirabilis, and ſal catharticum Glauberi. The al 


See AvundiTo- 


Dauphiny is a natural production of this kind, but that in 


general uſe, and which receives the name of Glauber (its 
author) is artificial. They conſiſt of a vitriolic acid 
in union with the mineral alkaline ſalt, and ſo are neutral 
ſalts. F 

The London college directs to take the cake which re- 
mains of the diſtillation of Glauber's ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, to 
diflolve it in water, to filtre the ſolution through paper, 
and then to evaporate, until by ſetting it in a cool place, 
cryſtals may ſhoot. In cold weather it will ſhoot in forty 
eight hours, and in warmer weather in about twice the time. 

The fineneſs and largeneſs of the cryſtals depend, in a 
good meaſure, on the quantity of acid. The Edinburgh 


college directs one part of the oil of vitriol to two parts of 


3 


| ſea ſalt for obtaining the ſpirit of ſalt, and the reſiduum is 
| kelp. i iſs. and ſomething leſs than two ounces of the oil 


occult cancers; and if the ſkin breaks they are called ul-- 


| diffolve it in a glazed earthen pan with boiling water fh ii. 


| both thele ſalts have the vitriolic acid, their baſes are not the 


.|: cath. amar. 


{ place, it falls into a white powder, 


- | anſwers every purpoſe of the Epſom and other ſuch purging 


{ other hand, a too free uſe of it hath often produced pal- 


properties diſcovered in this ſalt. 
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as nearly of a due degree of acidity as can be aſcertained by 
a general rule, | 97343 


Mr. Fergus in Piccadilly, London, ſays, that from 
of vitriol, he obtained half a pound or more of Glauber's 
ſalt. This is cheaper than when the ſoda is uſed. He pre- 
pares it as follows: Take calcined kelp ſh i. powder and 


then filter or decant the clear liquor into another glazed 
earthern diſh, which being placed over a gentle fire, as 
ſoon as it 1s hot gradually pour into it as much oil of vi- 
trio! diluted in the. proportion of one part oil with one 
and a half of water, as is neceflary to ſaturate it; when 
no efferveſcence is obſerved. on adding the diluted oil of 
\ vitriol, then filter the mixture through paper, or let it 
ſtand to depurate, then decant and evaporate to a pellicle, 
and ſet it by to cryſtallize. - | 
The fal. cath. amar. is nearly of the fame quality with 
the ſal Glauberi, and is often ſubſtituted for it, aſter be- 
ing ſhot into cryſtals reſembling the ſal Glaub, but tho' 
ſame. The Glauber falt hath the mineral fixed alcaline 
ſalt for its batis, but the ſal cath. amar. hath the alcaline 
earth called magnetia Alba for its baſis. When one is 
impoſed for the other, the deception may be detected as 
follows: diſſolve a little of the ſuſpected ſalt in water, then 
add to it a ſmall quantity of a ſolution of any fixed al- 
caline falt, let both theſe ſolutions be clear; if no change 
happens on the mixture, the ſuſpected ſalt is the genuine 
Glauber ſalt; but if a milky turbidneſs ſucceeds, which 
after a while falls in the form of a powder, it is the ſal 


The true Glauber ſalt is apt to loſe ſo much of its wa- 
ter as to become opake, and at length, if kept in a dry 


In doſes of a few grains it is aperitive, in larger ones 
it is diuretic and cathartic; as a purge it is given from 3 ſs. 
to 5 11. and if it is diluted in water from jþ i. to h ii. ir 


waters. It is cooling, and ſo checks the vis vitæ, that 
Dr. Alſton obſerves it to be a ſpeciſic in, hxmorrhages 
from a ratefaction of the blood. Some ſurgeons waſh gan- 
grenes with a ſolution of it in vinegar; and Dr. Kirkland 
finds it uſeful as a topic in ophthalmias. But on the 


ſies and dropſies, which no means could remove, fo that 
prudence is required in the adminiſtration of it. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. and for many curious 
See Glauber, Boyle, 
Becher, and Stahl. | 5 
- GLAUCEDO, i. &. Glaucoma, | 
GLAUCIUM, The yellow horned poppy. 
 GLAUCIUM GALLIS. A ſpecies of poppy. 
GLAUCOMA, or Glaucoſis, from yaauios, a iky- 
blue colour. Mr. Sharp, in his Operations of Surgery, 
p. 158—163, ſays, that the glaucoma of the ancient 
Greeks is the ſuffuſio of the Latins, and the cataract of 
the preſent times, See CATARACTA. Mr. St. Yves 
lays, it is a cataract accompanied with a gutta ſerena ; ac- 
cording to which nothing need be added, except that, in 
ſuch a caſe, the operation, and all other means are uſeleſs, 
except to eaſe pain, and to mend the figure of the eye. 
GLAUCOd, or Glaucus. Sky-coloured, or a blue 
and grey like that in the ſky. Pliny takes notice of a fiſh 
thus called. 
GLAURA. Thus Paracelſus calls immature amber. 
GLAUX DIOSCORIDIS, called alſo glaux Hiſpa- 
nica, milk wort of Dioſcorides, and ciceri ſylveſtri mi- 
nori afſinis. It is much diſputed what it is. Dale. 


GLAUX VULG. LEGUMINOSA. Alſo called 
aſtiagalus; glycyrrhiza ſylveſtris flore luteo palleſcenti- 
bus; fœnum Græcum ſylveſtte; hedyſarum glycyrrhi- 
zatum; & liquorice vetch. It grows in thickets and 
about buſhes, and under hedges; it flowers in July : the 
herb and ſeed are commended for increaſing the milk in 


womens breaſts; the root is ſweetiſh, aſtringent, and 
diuretic, but it is very rarely uſed, This plant is often 

ſold for the galega. Raii Hift, 
GLAUX. Wild chiches ; alſo a ſpecies of owl. 
GLEBA 


GLEBA ALAN A. See ALANA TERRA, 

GLECHON. Pennyroyal. 

GLECHONITES. Wine impregnated with penny- 
royal. 

GLENE, Properly, it is the cavity of the eye, and 
the pupil; but it is uſed to expreſs any flight depreſſure, 
or cavity of a bone, which receives another bone in arti- 
culation. Cotyle is ſuch a cavity, but deeper, See Os. 

GLENOIDES. The ſame as glene; but particularly, 
it is an epithet for two cavities, or ſmall depreſſions in 
the inferior part of the frit vertebra of the neck. 

GLEUCINUM [OLtum] Gleucine oil, It was for- 
merly made by infuling ſeveral aromatic vegetables in 
wine and olive oll. | 

GLEUCOS. Muſt; and ſometimes it ſignifies ſweet 


wines. 


GLEUXIS, Wine in which is much ſapa, or defru- 
tum. 
GLISCHROCHOLOS. An epithet for bilious viſ- 


cid excrements. | 

GLISOMARGO. White chalk. 

GLOBULARIA FRUTICOSA, i. e. Alypum. 

GLOBULARIA MONSPELIENSLUM, vel V uiga- 
ris. French daily. 

GLOBUS HYSTERICUS. In hyiteric diſorders a 
globe ſeems to aſcend from the ſtomach or from the breaſt 
into the throat, and almoſt ſuffocates the patient: this 
ſeeming ball is a ſpaſmodic affection, and is produced by 
the ſpaſm of the upper orifice of the ſtomach being re- 
laxed, and the air ruſhing up into the oeſophagus, where 
it is confined in conſequence of a ſpaſm in the mulcles of 
this part. Put the feet in warm water, and give an opl- 
ate. | 

GLOSSA. The tongue. | 

GLOSSOCATOCOS. An inftrument in P. Ægineta 
for depreſſing the tongue. . 

GLOSSOCOMON, or Gloſſocomion. 
ment or caſe for containing a fractured limb. 

GLOSSO PETRA; alſo called dens ſerpentis petre- 
ſactus; lingua ſerpentis; tooth ſtone; ſerpent's tongue 
petrified; and ſhark's tooth petrihed. Certain pedants 
in the ſixteenth century obſerving foſſils which they ima- 
gined to reſemble the tongues of ſerpents, called them 
gloſſopettæ. They are the petrified teeth of the white 
ſhark, and are found on the iſland of Malta, &c. 


GLOSSO-PHARYNGAI. Theſe muſcles are fibres 


which come from the tongue, running along its lateral 
edges, from which they are parted backward, and run 
down on the ſides of the pharynx under the ſtylo-pharyn- 


i. | 
, GLOSSO STAPHYLINI. Theſe two muſcles are 
fixed in the lower and lateral part of the baſis of the 
tongue, whence they run up obliquely backward, along 
the anterior half arches of the feptum palati, and termi- 
nate inſenſibly on each ſide near the uvula. The thick 
neſs of the two anterior arches of the palatum mollis is 
occaſioned by theſe. 

GLOSTOPETRA, i. e. Gloſſopetra. 

GLOTTA. The tongue. 

GLOTTIS. It is the narrow lit at the upper part of 
the aſpera arteria, and is covered by the epiglottis when 
we hold our breath, and when we ſwallow. The glottis, 
by its dilatation and contraction, modulates the voice. 

GLOTTIS. The bird called the great plover. 

GLUTAA ARTERIA. It is a branch of the hypo- 
gaſtric artery, which ſee. It is generally the largeſt of 
theſe branches; near its beginning, it ſometimes ſends 
out the iliaca minor, and ſometimes the ſmall branch 
that goes from that artery to the os ſacrum, and other 
parts fixed to that bone; afterwards this artery paſſes out 
of the pelvis in company with the ſciatic nerve, through 
the vpper part of the great ſinus of the os innominatum, 
below the muſculus pyriformis, and is diſtributed in a 
radiated manner to the three glutæi muſcles. In its paſ- 
lage it gives branches to the os ſacrum, os coccygis, the 
muſculus pyriformis, the muſclcs of the anus, and to the 
neighbouriag parts of the rectum, forming a particular 
hæmorrhoidalis interna. It ſends twigs to the bladder, 
and parts near it; and detaches a pretty long branch, 
which runs down along with the ſciatic nerve. 

No. 30. 


An inſtru- 
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| major. 
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GLUTAUS MAXIMUS. Brown calls it glutzus 


This muſcle riſes from the poſterior lateral part 
of the os coccygis, from a ligament which is extended 
between the os ſacrum and os coccygis from the flat ſur- 
face of the ileum, where it is connected to the os ſacrum, 
and from the ſpine of the ileum. Its anterior portion 
grows tendinous, where it runs over the trochanter ma- 
jor, and makes part of the faſcia of the thigh. Its poſte- 
rior portion is inſerted into the hind part of the femur, 
ſerving to extend it. This muſcle, with the glutæus me- 
dius & glutæus minimus, make up the fleſhy part of the 
buttocks; whence their name. 

GLUTAUS MEDIUS. It riſes as high as the ſpine 
of the os ileum, and is inſerted into the very uppermoſt 
part of the trochanter major, ſerving to bring the thigh 
backward and outward. 

GLUT/AUS MINIMUS. It riſes rather lower than 
the preceding, and forms a middle tendon, which is in- 
ſerted into the trochanter major, blended with the me- 
dius. It is an abductor of the thigh. | 

GLUTIA. The two ſmall protuberances in the brain, 
called nates, | 

GLUTOS. A buttock. | | 

GLUTTUPATENS. An epithet for the ſtomach. 

GLYCIPICROS. Woody night-ſhade. | 

| GLYCYRRHIZA, called alſo liquiritia; radix dul- 
cis; adipſon; & liquorice. It is a plant with oval leaves, 
ſet in pairs along a middle rib; the flowers are ſmall, 
bluiſh, and papilionaceous, ſtanding in ſpikes or naked 
pedicles; the flower is followed by a ſmooth pod, con- 
taining flat kidney-ſhaped ſeeds ; the root is long, flen- 
der, flexible, of a browniſh colour on the outſide, and 
yellow within. This plant is perennial, a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and plentifully cultivated in 
England. The roots may be taken up the third year af- 
ter the ſlips or off-ſets have been planted. 

The Engliſh liquorice is as good as any of the foreign : 
the root, when carefully dried and powdered, is of a 
richer and more agrecable taſte than when freſh, and of 
a dull yellow colour, with a caſt of brown; but what is 
commonly ſold is adulterated by a mixture of flour. The 
dry root is as good as the freſh ; the freſh may be kept 
from drying, if buried in dry ſand; wet ſand rots it. 

Liquorice is almoſt the only ſweet that quenches thirſt; 
and for this quality the Greeks call it adipſon: if it is 
mixed with other unpalatable medicines, it covers their 
offenſive taſtes; it is the leaſt diſpoſed to ferment, of any 
of the ſweets: it is attenuant, detergent, diuretic, expec- 
torant, and alſo demulcent; it gives out all its virtue to 
water; but as ſpirit diſſolves leſs of the mucilage, the ſpi- 
rituous tincture and extract are the ſweeteſt. 

Extractum, vel Succus glycyrrhiza. 

Extract, or juice of liquorice. 

Boil freſh liquorice roots very lightly in water, preſs 
the decoction through a ſtrainer when the feces have ſub- 
ſided; evaporate until it will not ſtick to the fingers, 
carefully guarding againſt a burning. 


Before boiling the root, it ſhould be cut into thin 


| lices: much boiling deſtroys the ſweetneſs ; two or three 


pints of water is enough to boil one pound of the roots 
in. This extract would be beſt made, by preſſing the 
freſh roots betwixt iron rollers, and then the juice might 
ſoon be inſpiſſated without the loſs of any of its virtue. 
This extract is adulterated by mixing the pulp of 
prunes with it, See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. works. | 
GLYCYRRHIZA INDICA, i. e. Abrus. 
GLYCYRRHIZA SYLVESTRIS FLORE LU- 
TEO. Liquorice vetch. 
GNAPHALEUM. German goldilocks. 
GNAPHALIO. See AMARANTOIDES. 
GNAPHALIUM. Cudweed. Boerhaave enumerateg 
ſeven ſpecies under the name of filago. 
GNAPHALIUM VULG. MAJ. Allo called filago; 
herba impia; gnaph. Germanicum; & common cud- 
weed. It grows about a foot high, uſually with one 
woolly fialk, with long, narrow, crumpled, ſharp- 
pointed, whitiſh leaves, ſet pretty cloſe to the ſtalk;; on 
the top of the branches are round globules or heads, 


compoſed of a number of ſmall naked flowers in cluſters, 
4 X | and 


the mouth and ear, which the Latins call bucca; it 
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and from the middle of theſe ſpring ſmaller branches, 
bearing on their heads the like, but ſmaller flowers ; theſe 
heads paſs away in down, holding very ſwall feed. . It 
grows on dry barren grounds, and often on fallow fields. 

GNAPHALIUM MON TANUM ; alſo called pes 
cati; elichryſum montanum flore rotundiore; helichry- 
ſum montanum; piloſella minor; mountain cudweed, or 
catsfoot. lt is very common in France, &. A ſyrup 
made of it hath. been noted there, under the names of 
ſyr. de hifpitula ſeu zluropo, 

GNAPHALIUM AUREUM ; called heliochryſum ; 
heliochryſon; coma aurea; abſinth. tenuifol, corymb, & 
golden cudweed. 

It is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in July. 

GNAPaALIUM MARITIMUM ; called alſo gna- 
phalium marinum; gnaphalium cotonaria; cotton weed, 
or ſea cudweed. | 

All the ſpecies of cudweed are drying, and eſteemed 
for ſtopping fluxes and hæmorrhages. 

GNAPHALIUM. See LinacRosTIs, & Gnapha- 
Jodes. —_ 
GNAPHAL!UM. A name of ſome ſpecies of baſ- 
tard dittanv. 

GNAPHALIUM ALPINUM, See LroxnToPo- 
DIUM, 

GNAPHALIUM VETERUM. A ſpecies of baſtar 
dittany. | 

GN APHALODES. It is a plant whoſe flowers con- 
ſift of florets, which are followed by a creſted fruit, full 
of oblong ſeeds; but it is not of any medical ule, 

GNATHOS. Sometimes it ſignifies the entire cheek ; 
ſometimes only the lower part, between the angles of 


- 


ſometimes is uſed to expreſs the jaws and the jaw bones, 

GNIDIA GRANA, I. e. Cnidia. 

GOACONEZ. The name of a large tree in Ame- 
rica; it affords the balſamum purius, vel album, vel 
Americanum. See Raii Hit. | 

GOAN. The name of a tree in Perſia, of whoſe 
aſhes a ſort of putty is made. | 

GOBIUS. The fth called the gudgeon; fee alſo 
AMYGDALOIDES, : 

GOHCATHY, i. e. Cambogium. 

GOLDABENGENSIS [| LERRA.] See TERRA S1- 
GILLATA. 

GOMPHIASIS. It is when the teeth are looſe and 

ained. 

 GOMPHIOT, i. e. Dentes molares. 

GOMPHOMA, or Gomphoſis, from youp®, a Greek 
term, for that ſpecies of ſynarthroſis which reſembles a 
nail diiven into a piece of wood, of which the teeth in 
their ſockets are an inſtance. | 

GONAGRA, from 90d, a knee, and da, a prey, 
T he gout in the knee, | 

GONANDINA. The name of a large tree in Braſil. 
See Rai Hiſt. | | 

GONE. The ſeed. But in Hippocrates it is the ute- 
rus. : 
GONGRONA, from yoſyp>, a round tubercle in the 
trunk of a tree, Any haid round tumour of the nervous 
parts, but particularly a bronchocele. 

GONGYLION., A pill, 

GONOIDES, from n, ſeed, and s de., form. Re- 
ſembling ſeed. Hippocrates often uſes it as an epithet 


for the excrements of the belly, and for the contents of 


the urine, when there is ſomething in them which re- 
ſembles the ſeminal matter. | 
GONORRHOQFA, from you>-, ſeed, and to, to flow. 


It is an involuntary eflux of ſeminal juice. 
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diſorder on the parts through which it paſſes, or on 
which it falls. 
The principal cauſe is a weakneſs in the parts, which 
are the ſeat of the diſorder ; occaſional caules, are acri- 
mony in a cacochymic, ſcorbutic, or arthritic habit, vio- 
lent or too frequent purging, violent exerciſe, too fre- 
quent coition, cold, exceſs of ſpirituous liquors,: &c, 
When this complaint is the conſequence of a venereal 
taint, the matter of the diſcharge is commonly adhæſive 
and whitiſh, and incapable of communicating infection, 
though the inflammatory ſymptoms are not entirely car- 
ried off, When it takes place from any other cauſe, it 
begins with a running nearly ſimilar to that in a venereal 
gonorrhcea, but generally leſs in quantity, and is not 
attended with ſo much inflammation, and 1s never infec- 
tious. In both caſes, the inflammatory {ſymptoms may, 
by expoſure to any of the cauſes, be encreaſed to as great 
a degree as when there is infection; but they go off of 
themſelves in a few days, and fometimes the running 
with them. The running ſometimes ceaſes of itſelf in a 
week or two, ſometimes it continues for years without 
any detriment to the patient; and now and then a cale 
occurs, in which the patient is much weakened by it; 
| for when it occaſions involuntary emiſſions of ſemen, it 
may be fatal. | 
It is the moſt obſlinate after a venereal taint, in phleg- 
matic habits, and in thoſe who when young, were ſub- 
ject to catarrhous defluxions ; for the fibres of ſuch per- 
{ons are very lax, Sometimes it relilts all means, and at 
laſt departs ſpontaneoully. | | 
The indications of cure are, 1. To reduce the redun- 
dange of impure juices, and divert them from the part af- 
tecled, 2. To ſtrengthen the relaxed vellels by proper 
internal and external means. ? 
A mild regimen in all reſpects is the moſt proper; ex- 
ceſs in all inftances ſhould be avoided, | | 
If a venereal taint gave riſe to'it, and mercury hat 
been either not uſed at all, or in an undue quantity, or 
if there is any ſuſpicion of remaining infection, the ſafeſt 
method is to begin the cure by a mercurial courſe, 
If a ſcorbutic, or other acrimony is the caulc, allay it 
at leaſt, before ſtrengtheners are begun with. 
When no other circumſtance beſides a weak habit re- 
quires our notice, an infuſion of the bark in red wine 
may be given to zii. three times a day; and other means 
of ſtrengthening the general habit may be uicd. 
Sometimes it happens that the cold bath-increaſes the 
running; but when there is neither plethora nor a bad 
habit of body, nor any other contra indication, the pa- 
tient may go into the bath every morning and evening, 
and after each emerſion he may go into bed, and, whilſt 
there, he may drink a few cups of ſome warm infuſion, 
by which the humours will be derived to the ſkin, 

Refinous aſtringents, ſuch as the ball, capivi, &c. may 
be given three or four times a day; but in inflammatory 
habits much caution is required, to avoid the exciting 
any new degree of inflammation. 
The following injection may be uſed at proper inter- 
vals, during two or three weeks. K Aq. purz vel aq. 
calcis (i, 7 vi. pulv. e ceruſs. c. 3 i. vitr. alb. gr. x ad 
3 ſs. m. | 

See Aretæus de caus. & fign. chron. morb. lib. ii. c. 5. 
Fordyce's Elements, part 2d. 

GONORRHQtZA VIRULENTA. See Luxs VE“ 
NEREA. | 

GONYALGIA, from yow, the knee, and 4%, pain, 
i, e. Gonagra. | | 

GOR. The name of a large tree in Africa, which 
bears a bitter fruit, in appearance like a cheſnut. 
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Some reckon three ſpecies of this diſorder. iſt. A GORGONIAS. A name for coral. 
ſimple gonorrhea, alſo called a benign gonorrhœa, and | GOSSAMPINUS. A tree in the Eaſt-Indies, which 
a gleet. 2dly. A virulent or venereal gonorthœa; im- | produces a kind of wool or cotton. 
properly ſo called from its reſemblance to the preceding. | GOSSIPIUM. Cotton, See Movur-ELavou, & 
3dly. An involuntary efflux of a whitiſh fluid from the | XyLon, 
urethra, in conſequence of a venereal gonorrhea, GOSSUM, i. e. Bronchocele, 
The benign gonorrhea is defined by Dr. Fordyce, in| GOTNEMSEGIAR, i. e. Xylon arboreum. . 
his Elements of the Practice of Phyſic, part the ſecond, ” GOTTE. Gamboge. 
to be © an increaſed ſecretion from the mucous glands of  GOUDBOOM. A ſpecies of conocarpodendron. 
the urethra, without infection.“ The matter diſcharged | GOUI, A name for the ſeeds of the baobab, 
is whitiſh and mild, producing no excoriation or other | GRA- 


_ 
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GRACILIS. The name of ſome muſcles; ſo called 
from their thinneſs and flatneſs. 

GRACILIS. It riſes cloſe to the edge of the os pubis, 
where it joins to the iſchium, and runs to the internal 
condyle. It ſerves to bend the thigh forward. 

GRACILIS ANTERIOR., Sec REcTUs ANTERIOR 
Mousc. Winſlow gives the name of gracilis anterior to 
rectus cruris. 

GRACILIS INTERNUS. See RecTus INTERNUS. 

GRAMEN. Graſs. 'Tournefort enumerates 86 ſpe— 
cies; and others add many more. See SCEUCHZER'S 
AGROSTOGRAPHIA, | | 

Graſſes are one of the ſeven natural families, into 
which all vegetables are diſtributed by Linnæus. They 
are defined to be plants which have very ſimple leaves, a 
jointed item, a huſky calix termed gluma, and a ſingle 

ed, In Tournefort, they conſtitute a part of the 15th 
claſs, termed apetali; and in the ſexual ſyſtem of Lin— 
næus they are moſtly contained in the ſecond order of the 
third claſs, termed triandria digynia. Wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, and rye, are 2raftes improved by culture, : 
GRAMEN CANiNUM; alſo called gramem dioſco 


ridis; gramen repens; gram. loliaceum radice repente 


quick grals; couch graſs; and dogs graſs. The French 
call chien-dent. It is a creeping graſs, of a whitith 
recen Colour, with knotty ſtalks, bearing a ſpike of im- 
perfect flowers ſomewhat reſembling a whcat-ear; the 
roots are whitiſh or a pale yellow, long, ſlender, jointed 
at diſtances, variouſly bent and inter voven. It is peren- 
nial. Scheuchzer deſcribes ſixteen forts of this graſs. 

The roots are ſweetiſn, mildly aperient in obſtructions 
of che viſcera, diluent, deobſtruent, diuretic, of uſe in 
ui.ers cf the bladder, difficulty of urine, and the itone 
in the gall-bladdet. But in order to any good advantage, 
Boerhaave's direction to take ſome pints of the expreſſed 
vice of freſh roots every day, muſt be attended to; he 
obſerves, that ſheep and cattle, when afflicted with the 
ſtone, indurations of the liver, &c. in winter, are re- 
lieved in ipring by the freſh graſs, which produces a di- 
arrhoea at the firſt, and then a reſolution of obſtructions, 
&c. | 
POLYGONUM ; alſo called ſanguinaria; polygonum 
mas, & latifolium ; common knot-grals. 

GRAMEN ARUNDINACEUM; alſo called gramen 
dumetorum z gram: paniculatum arundinaceum z gram : 
tomentoſum arund : gramen ſpica candida, &c, calama- 
groſtis; reed graſs. It is a ſpecies of reed, of fimilar 
virtues with the common reed. See CaLamus. The 
root only is uſed. 

GRAMEN DACTYLON)}; alſo called dactylon ra- 
dice repente; gramen dactyloides gramen canarium iſ 
chemi paniculis; gramen legitimum; cock's foot graſs. 

It grows in fields and vineyards, in ſandy places: its 
virtues are the ſame as thoſe of dog's graſs. 

GRAMEN MANNZ ; alſo called gram: dactylon 
eſculentum ; iſchæmon ſativum: Ruſſia feed, and manna- 
graſs, It grows in Germany aud Poland; its ſeeds are 
uſed : they are ſmall, oblong, pellucid, white, of a faint 
taſte, and, when decorticated, they: reſemble, and are 
found to poſſeſs, the ſame qualities as rice. 

KNAWEL. German knot-graſs. It is ſomewhat 
aſtringent. There are two ſpecies of it. 

POLYGONUM COCCIFERUM,; alſo called poly- 
gonum polonicum cocciſerum; knawel incanum, &c. 
and Polonian knawel. 

GRAMEN. A name of ſeveral forts of triticum. 

GRAMEN ALOPECUROIDES & ALOPECU- 
ROS. Fox: tail. 

GRAMEN AVENACEUM. See BRomvs, 

GRAMEN CRUCIS. See NEIEM-EL-SALIB, 

GRAMEN DACTYLON AROMATICUM, i. e. 


Juxcus ODoRATUS. 
GRAMEN DACIYLON PLUMEUM. A fort of 
graſs in Braſil, ; 
GRAMEN FUCHSII. A ſpecies of chickweed. 
GRAMEN LOLIACEUM, i. e. LoLium. 
- GRAMEN LEUCANTHEMON. A ſpecies of 
chickweed, 
GRAMEN PARNASSI. See PARNASSIA. 
GRAMEN POLYANTHEMUM MAUS. A ſpe- 


cies of ſtatice. 
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GRAMEN SPICAT UM, & c. Foxtail. | 

GRAMEN TOMENTARIUM. See LIN AGROSG“ͥ 
TIS, 

GRAMIA. The ſordes of the eyes. 

GRAMINULZ. Tadpoles, _ 

GRAMME. The iris of the eye, 

GRANADILLA. The paſſion flower. Miller men- 
tions ſeventeen ſpecies: it is a fine ornament in gardens, 
but not noted in medicine. 

GRANADILLA PERUVIANA. A name of the 
cataputia major, e 

GRANAL. An evergreen tree in America of a poi- 
ſonous quality, 

GRANA PONDUS. A grain weight. It is the weight 
of a wheat corn. 

GRANA TIGLIA. See Morvuccixse Licxum. 

GRANATA MALA; allo called mala punica; ma- 
lus punica; punica; malum granatum; pomegranate, It 
is a prickly tree, or ſhrub, with long narrow leaves, 
deep red flowers, ſet in bell- ſhaded cups of the ſame co— 
lour; the fruit is about the ſize of an orange; it confitts 
of a thick tough rind, externally brownith, and inter- 
nally yellow, with a juicy pulp, and numerous ſceds in 
cells like a honey-comb. It is a native of che ſouth paris 
of Europe, | | 

The flowers are a mild aftringent, ſimilar to thoſe of 
the wild pomegranate; which laſt are preferred only oh 


account of their being larger. The pulp of the ripe fruit 


is a grateful ſubacid ſweet, and of the ſame general qua- 
lities as the ſummer fruits. The rind is moderately aſtrin- 


gent, and is called cortex granati; malicorium; pfidium, 


& ſidium: it gives its virtue out moſt abundantly to 
water, but the flower yields its virtue molt freely to ſpi- 
rit. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 3 
GRANATRISTUM. A name for a carbuncle. 
GRANAT UM, i. e. GRANATA MALA. 
GRANATUS. The granate, or garnet. It is one 
of the precious ſtones. The Latins call it carchedonicus, 
and garamanticus. Garnets are from the ſize of a large 
pin's head to an inch diameter; their colour is always of 
a ſtrong red, with a plain admixture of bluiſh. Jewellers 
divide them into the garnet, the rock ruby or almandige, 
and the ſerain. There is an ore of tin, which is of a 
dirty purple colour: it is ſold for the garnet. 
GRANATUS SYLVESTRIS. See BarLavsrium, 
GRANDEBALZ. The hairs under the arm-pits. 
GRAN D- GOR, i.e. Luts VENEREA. 
GRANDINES. Tumours on the eye-lids reſemblin 
hail-ſtones. See CHALAZZA. 
GRANDINOSUM OS, i.e. Os Cugolpks. 
GRANDO. See CHALAZA. 
GRANULATIO. lt is a reduction of metals into 
ſmall grains. 
 GRANUEOSA. See Ranix. 
GRANUM MOSCHI. See ABELMoOscg. 
GRANUM REGIUM, i.e. CaraPpuria MAjoR. 
GRAPHIOIDES, i. e. PRocEssus STYLIFOR mis. 
GRAPHI>CUS, An inſtrument for extracting darts 
with. Diocles invented it, and Celſus deſcribes it. 
GRAPHOIDES, i. e. BIVENTER Muscurus. 
GRAPIIOVY. Broad-leaved leopards- bane. 
GRATIA DEI. A name of the herb robert; of the 
hedge hyſſop, and of ſeveral other vegetables. 
g DET IA DEI GERMANGRUM. Crowſoot crane- 
iti, t 


Ly 
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GRATIOLA; alfo called digitalis minima; gratia 


dei; water hyflop, and hedge hy ſfſop. It is a low plant, 
with finely ſerrated leaves ſet in pairs on the ſtalks with 
out pedicles; the flowers are whitiſh; the feeds are in 
roundiſh pointed capſules ; the root is lender, whitiſh, 
Jointed, and furrounded with fibres. It js perennial; a 
native of the *ſouth of Europe; but it is raiſed in our 
gardens, | 

'The leaves have a nauſeous, bitter taſte, but no re- 
markable ſmell; they purge briſkly, and vomit alſo; 3 i. 
of the dry herb, infuſed in wine and water, is a full dole; 
a ſlight decoction of it in milk, operates the moſt mildly; 
an extract made with wine is given to two ſcruples, The 
roots are more agreeable, and operate more mildly. 
Kramer ſays, that this root is ſimilar to ipecacuanha, 
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and equally uſeful in diarrhœas and dyſenteries; he 
ſays it cures intermittents, and is preferable to the de- 
coction of the woods in the lues venerea, See Raii Hiſt. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 

GRATIOLA CCERULEA. Hooded willew-herb. 

GRATTERONA, i. e. Aparine. 

GRAVATIO, i. e. Caros. 

GRAVATIVUS. An epithet for a ſort of pain at- 
tended with a ſenſe of weight. 

GRAVEDO. A cold. Gravedo imports a pain in 
the head'with a ſenſe of heavineſs, or ſuch a running 
from the noſe as is when we take cold; ſt is the ſame 
with catarrhus and coryza. Celſus tranſlates xopuga, by 
the word gravedo; and Ccalius Aurelianus tranſlates it 
by the words catarrhus ad nares. See CATARRHUS, 

By a cold is generally underſtood, a ſudden check of 
perſpiration from an improper expoſure to cold ; the con- 
ſequences of which, whilſt confined to the general notion 
of a cold, are the ſame as attend the leſſer degrees of ca- 
tarrh : in its further advances, it is produCtive of fevers, 
conſumption, and other diſorders both troubleſome and 
dangerous. 


Perſons who eaſily take cold, ſhould uſe frequent mo- } 


derate exerciſe, and take ſuch medicines as increaſe the 
vigour of the circulation, and ſtrengthen the general ſyſ- 
tem: the too great irritability of their conſtitutions may 


be diminiſhed by opium, bark, reſiding in dry cold places, 


&c. The diſpoſition to take cold may be in a good de- 


gree leſſened, by gradually acquiring the habit of being 


expoſed to ſudden changes of heat and cold. 

Beginning diſorders of this kind are much and ſpeedily 
relieved by immerſing the feet in warm water juſt before 
going to ſleep. | | 

On the ſubje& of taking cold, ſee Dr. Fordyce's Ele- 
ments in the article Catarrh. See Dr. Heberden's Obſer- 
vations in the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 521, &c. and 
Dr. Stern's Advice to the Conſumptive, &c. edit. vii. p. 9, 
&c. 

GRENET TE, i. e. Santonicum. | 

GRESSURA. The part between the pudenda and anus. 

GRINDERS ROT. Scythe grinders are ſubject to 
a diſeaſe of the lungs, from the particles of ſand mixed 
with iron duſt, and this diſorder 1s among themſelves 
called by this name. 2 

GRIPHOMENOS. Pains which go from the loins to 
the hypochondres. | | | 

GROSSULARTA, alſo called uva criſpa, and gooſe- 
bery buſh. It flowers in April, and its fruit ripens in 
July. The unripe fruit is ſaid to abate the longings of 
pregnant women. „ 

GROSSULARIA. Currants. See RIBEs. 

GROSSUS. An unripe hg. 

GRUMUS. A concentrated clot of blood, milk, &c. 

GRUTUM. A ſort of groſs oatmeal. | 

GRYPA. An ointment deſcribed by N. Myrepſus, 

GRYPHIUS PES. An inſtrument mentioned by 
Parey for extracting a mole from the uterus, 

GRYPHUS. The philoſopher's ſtone. 

GRVYPOSIS. An incurvation of the nails. 

GUABAM. A fweet cooling fruit which grows in the 
Weſt Indies. See Raii Hiſt. - 

GUACATANA, alſo called ſcrophularia Indica. It 
is a plant which grows in New Spain. A cataplaſm of it 
eaſes the piles. See Raii Hiſt. 

GUAIABARA. A tree that grows in Hiſpaniola, the 
Spaniards call it uvero, the leaves are large, and are uſed 
as Paper. | 

GUAIACUM. Guyac. Alſo called guaiacan, lig- 
num benedictum, lignum ſanctum, lignum vitæ, palus 
ſanctus, palma ſancta, euonymo adfinis occidentalis, &c. 
pockwood. The blacker ſort the Americans call hiacan 
or huiacan, that which is mixed with yellow they call 
hoaxecan. : 

Ulric Hutten ſays this wood was introduced into Eu- 
rope in 1517 ; but Braſſavolus ſays, not until 1525. It 
is brought from Jamaica, Mexico, and other parts of the 
Welt Indies, particularly from the Antilles. It is brought 
over in large pieces, each weighing from four to five hun- 
dred weight; it is hard, compact, and ſo heavy as to ſink 
in water ; the outer part is often of a pale yellowiſh colour, 
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but the heart is blacker, or of a deep brown, Sometimes 
it is marbled with different colours. It hath little or no 
ſmell, except when heated, and then a ſlight aromatic one 
is perceived. When chewed, it imprefſes a mild acri- 
mony, biting the palate and fauces. Its pungency reſides 
in its reſinous matter, which it gives out in ſome degree 
to water by boiling, but ſpirit extracts it wholly. 

Of the bark of guaiac there are two kinds, one ſmooth, 
the other uncqual on the ſurface ; they are both of them 
weaker than the wood. 

The gum, or rather reſin, exudes from the tree, and is 
of a brown colour, partly reddiſh, and often greeniſh, 
brittle, having a gloſſy ſurface when broke, of a pungent 
taſte, affecting the tongue and palate in the ſame manner 
as is ſaid of the wood. The chief of what is brought to us 
is in irregular maſſes, of a duſky green colour. There is 
a ſort in drops, it is the beſt, but is very rarely met with. 

In the choice of the wood, that which is the freſheſt, 
moſt ponderous, and of the darkeſt colour, is the beſt; 
the largeſt pieces are to be preferred too ; and the beſt me- 
thod is to raſp them as wanted, for the finer parts are apt 
to exhale when the raſpings or the chips are kept a while, 
In chuſing the gum prefer thoſe pieces which have ſlips 
of the bark adhering to them, and that eaſily ſeparate 
therefrom by a few quick blows. 

Neuman aſſures us, that a compoſition of colophony 
and balſam of ſulphur is impoſed on the unwary for true 
gum guaiacum ; but the cheat is eaſily detected by ex- 
poſing it to a due degree of heat, by which the odour of 


| the falſe 1s perceived to be quite different from that of the 


true. 

The guyac wood was firſt introduced into Europe as a 
remedy for the venereal diſeaſe; it is a good aſſiſtant to 
mercury, as it warms and ſtimulates, and fo promotes 
perſpiration and urine ; it alſo proves gently purgative in 
a ſomewhat increaſed doſe, and theſe ſeem to be its pri- 
mary virtues. When the excretory glands are obſtructed, 


the veſſels lax and flaccid, the habit replete with ſerous 
| humours, in many cutaneous and catarrhous diſorders, 


ſome female weakneſſes, in gouty complaints, and rheu- 
matic diſorders, it produces good effects. The hectic 
fever which ſometimes follows a ſalivation gives way to a 
decoction of the woods, 

A long uſe of this medicine hath been obſerved to pro- 
duce a yellowneſs in the ſkin. In thin emaciated habits 
and an acrimonious ſtate of the fluids, it often does harm. 
It is alſo improper in hot ibilious habits, and where the 
fibres are very tenſe, | | 

T hree ounces of the wood, or four ounces of the bark, 
may be boiled in þ iv. of water to 35 ii. and if a little li- 
quorice is added at the latter end of the boiling, or when 
the decoction is taken from the fire, it will abate the diſ- 


agreeable pungency of this medicine, which affects the 
throat very much in ſwallowing it. Of this decoction, 
at leaſt, half a pint ſhould be taken in a day. Of the 


gum, or extracts, the dole may be ſrom gr. v. to E ii. 
which laſt purges pretty much. Theſe ſhould be diſſolved 
by the mediation of egg, or the mucilage of gum ara— 
bic, for otherwiſe they do not eaſily mix with the juices 
in the ſtomach. 

If the thin ſhavings of guyac are diſtilled in a retort, at 
firſt there ariſes a liquoz which is almoſt purely water; 
then on increaſing the fire, an acid, reddiſh empyreuma- 
tic liquor paſſes over with a little fluid reddiſh oil ; be- 


ſides theſe, much air is ſeparated from this wood, the re- 


ſiduum is a perfect coal. A pound of guaiacum wood, 
diſtilled over an open fire, gave 7 11s. of acid, which is 
called ſpirit, and 5 iſs. of empyreumatic oil. 


Extractum Lignt Guaiaci, molle & durum. Extract of 
1 Lignum Vite, ſoft and bard. 


Boil $61. of guaiacum ſhavings in a gallon of water un- 
til half of the liquor is waſted, repeating the operation by 
adding the ſame quantity of treth water to the ſame ſhavings 
four or five times. The ſeveral decoctions paſt through 
a ſtrainer, are to be mixed and inſpiſſated together; when 
the aqueous parts are almoſt exhaled, a little ſp. vini rect. 
may be added, that the whole may be reduced into a uni- 
form tenacious maſs. This extract is called ſoft when of 

the 
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the conſiſtence of a maſs ſor pills, and hard when it can 
be powdered. The ſpirit is added at the concluſion of 
the boiling, that the reſinous part may be perfectly mixed 
with the gummy. 


Beſides the virtues attributed to guyac in general, the 
harder extract is an excellent errhine. 


Reſina Graidci. Reſin of Guatac. 


It is prepared in the ſame manner as the reſin of AL Ar, 


which ſee. | | Fas 

The reſin is the only aCtive part of this wood, it is obtain- 
ed pure by means of rectified ſpirit of wine both from the 
wood and the gum. The natural reſin is never pure; 
and by this proceſs about J xii. of pure reſin is obtained 
from J xvi. of gum. 


Balſ. Guatac. Balſam of Gualacum. 


R Gum guaiac 15; i. balſam Peruv. 3 iii. ſp. vini rect. 
kb iſs. m. This was formerly called balſ. polychreſtum. 


Tine. Guaiacina Volatile, The Volatile Tine of Guaiac. 


Take of guin guaiac four ounces ; volatile aromatic 
ſpirit a pint and half; mix, and digeſt without heat. The 
doſe is from a ſmall tea- ſpoonful to a large table-ſpoonful 
two or three times a day. Dr. Dawſon frequently direQs 
the larger of theſe doſes with great advantage in rheuma- 


tic and arthritic complaints, in which cafes, and againſt Aances in general, vegetable and animal; the more tena- 


cious, glutinous, vegetable productions are called gums, 


palſies from lead, he extols this tincture as almoſt a ſpe- 
cific. | 

See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Miller's Dit. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
| Neumann's Chem. Works; Dit. of Chem. 

_ GUAIANA [Corr.]. 1. e. Simarouba. 
UA ABO, i. e. Guajava. 
GUAJABO POMIFERA INDICA, i. e. Guajava. 
GUAJACANA. The name of a plant, three ſpecies 
of which are mentioned by Boerhaave. They are not 
much known, but the leaves and fruit are ſomewhat aſtrin- 
ent, | 
2 GUATACUM PATAVINUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 
i. e. Guajacana. | 
GUAJAPALA, i. e- Moluccenſe lignum. | 
 GUAJAVA. The guava. The name of a tree in 
the Welt Indies, whole fruit is cooling and moderately 
aſtringent; the root is alſo aſtringent. Boerhaave men- 
tions three ſpecies. See Raii Hiſt. 

GUAO. A Welt Indian tree called Thetlatian, its 
Juice is ſo acrid as to be injurious to thoſe who {leep un- 
der it. | | 

GUAPARAIBA, The mangrove tree. It grows in 
the Weſt Indies. It is alſo called mangle, and paretuvier. 
If the root is ſlit and toaſted, then applied to the punctures 

made by the poiſonous fiſh called niqui, it performs a 
cure. See Ran Hiſt. | | 

GUARERVA-OBA, Wild cucumber. 

GUARIRIGUIMYMIA. A fhrub in Brafil like a 
myrtle. Lemery ſays its feed deſtroys worms. 

' GUARERVA. A fort of cucumber which grows in 
Braſil. Sce Rail Tiſt. | | 

GUASSEM. Certain black ſcorbutic ſpots mentioned 
by Avicenna. | | 

GUATIMALA. An inferior kind of indicum. 

GUAVA, and Guayava, i. e. Guajava, 

GUAZUMA. Baſtard cedar. 

GUIDON!S, | Bars. 

DYNUM BALs. 

GUILAND. The abbreviation for Melchior Guilan- 

dinus de Papyro. 


GUIRAPARIBA. The name of two U of trees in 
Bratil, one of which is a ſort of ebony. Sce Raii Hiſt. 


GUITY COROGA. The fruit of the guity-iba. It 


contains a ſtone as large as 2 goole's egg, the kernel of 


which is aſtringent. 


GULTY-IBA. A tree growing in Braſil, and bearing | 


the fruit called guity- coroga. Two other trees are thus 
named, viz. the guity-toroba, and the guity-iba, 
GULA, i. e. Eſophagus. | 
GUMA. Mercury, 
31. 


r 
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| Guido's Balſam. See ANo- | 
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| GUMMA., It is a humour ariſing out of the ſubſtance 
of a bone ; it is ſo ſoſt as to yield to the finger. When 
theſe tumours are harder they are called tophs; when 
harder ſtill, they receive the name of nodes: but the hard- 
eſt tumours in bones are exoſtoſes. In venereal patients 
ſuch tumours often happen on the head, and even in the 
middle of the moſt ſolid bones. They ſeem to be produced 
when the veſſels running between the bony laminz being 
either obſtructed or inflamed are dilated, and fo raiſe the 
incumbent laminæ. Perhaps the bone degenerates too in- 
to a morbid ſoftneſs. A ſoftneſs of the bones ſometimes 
ſucceeds abſceſſes of the adjacent parts, and ſometimes the 
origin of the diſorder is lodged in the ſubſtance of the bone, 
eſpecially in the lues venerea ; gummata have, however, 
been diſcovered, when no ſuch adequate cauſe could be 
obſerved, Perhaps there is an acid cacochymy, or a par- 
tial degree of what cauſes the molietes. See Petit on Diſ- 
eaſes of the Bones. See LuEs VENEREA. | 
GUMMI. GUM. It is a concrete vegetable juice 
of no particular ſmell or taſte, becoming viſcous and tena- 


| cious when moiſtened with water; totally diſſolving in 


water into a liquid more or leſs glutinous in proportion to 
the quantity of the gum ; not diſſolving in vinous ſpirits 
or in oils; burning in the fire to a black coal without 
melting or catching flame; ſuffering no diſſipation in the 
heat of boiling water. | Fees | 
The true gums are gum arabic, gum tragacanth, gum 


ſenega, the gum of cherry and plumb trees, and ſuch 


like. All elſe have more or leſs of reſin in them. 
The virtues of gums are fimilar to all mucilaginous ſub- 


thoſe that are leſs ſo are mucilages. The firſt diſtil natu- 
rally from trees, the ſecond are the produce of art. See 
Neumann's Chem. Works. 

GUMMI ARABICUM, called alſo gum. acanthinum, 
gum. Thebaicum, gum. Serapionis, gum arabic, and the 
true gum acacia. It exudes from the Egyptian acacia, or 
thorn tree, whoſe fruit affords the inſpiſſated juice of that 
name. It is brought from Turkey in ſmall irregular maſſes, 
of a clear whitiſh, or very pale yellow colour. | 

The gum Senegal is generally ſold for it, but they are 


| thus diſtinguiſhed ; the gum arabic is in whitiſh tranſpa- 


rent pieces, it is dry and brittle ; but the gum Senegal is 
clammy, tenacious, rougher, of a deeper colour, and in 
larger pieces. SEE 

The gum does not diſſolve in ſpirit, nor in oil; yet 
when it is ſoftened with water into a mucilage, it is eaſily 
miſcible with both, alſo with reſins, and renders them 
miſcible with water. Dr. Grew was uſed to mix eſſen- 
tial oil with water by means of gum arabic ; and in the 
Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. a variety of experiments 
are inſerted, by which it appears that oils both expreſſed 
and diſtilled, reſins, balſams, &c. may by the ſame 


| means be mixed uniformly with water or with ſpirit. Al- 


caline ſalts both fixed and volatile, though they render 
pure oil miſcible with water, they prevent the mixture of 
gum with oil. Acids do not in the leaſt prevent the effect 
of the gum in this particular. | 
Animal glues have the general qualities of the vegeta- 
ble gums, with this difference, that the former are more 
nutrimental, and apt to run into a putrid ſtate. Conſi- 
dered as the ſubjects of chemiſtry, their difference is very 
great; thoſe of the animal kind are changed by fire into a 
volatile alkaline ſalt, and a fetid oil; the vegetable into an 
acid liquor, and a very minute portion of oily matter con- 
ſiderably leſs fetid than the former. | 
The medical character of gum arabic is its glutinous 
quality, in conſequence of which it ſerves to incraſſate 
and obtund thin acrid humours, ſo proves uſeful in tick- 
ling coughs, alvine fluxes, hoarſneſſes, in fluxes of the 
belly with gripes, and where the mucus is abraded from 
the bowels, or from the urethra. In a dyſuria the true 
gum arabic is more cooling than the other ſimple gums, 
ſo ſhould be preferred. | 
One ounce of gum arabic renders a pint of water con- 


ſiderably glutinous ; four ounces gives it a thick ſyrupy 


conſiſtence; but for mucilage one part gum to two parts 
water, is required, and for ſome purpoſes an equal 
proportion will be neceſſary. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Neumann's Chem, Works. 
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 GUMMI. FUNERUM, i. e. Bitumen. 
GUMMI RUBRUM ASTRINGENS GAMBIENSE, 
The red aſtringerit gum from Gambia. Some call it ſang. 
Jdracon. oſſic. or the fineſt and true dragon's-blood. Dr. 
Oldfield calls it true gum Senegal. In the inland parts of 
Africa it is called pau de ſangue, pau is faid to be a cor- 
ruption of the Portugueſe . word palo, which ſigniſies 
wood. | 1 | 
It is ſuppoſed toexude from inciſions made in the trunks 
of certain trees called pau de ſangue, which grow in the 
inland patts of Africa. It is very friable, eaſily breaking 
between the fingers ; it is of an.opake, dark, reddiſh co- 
lour, appearing almoſt black in the maſs, and, when pow- 
dered, it is of a deep brick red. In chewing it firft crum- 
bles, then ſticks together a little, and in a ſhort time ſeems 
wholly to diſſolve, impreſſing a very conſiderable aſtrin- 
gency, accompanied with a flight ſweetiſhnefs. It hath 
no ſmell. 

It differs from the red lumps of the common gum Sene- 
gal in being much more brittle ; and from the dragon's 
blood, in diflolving in water ; and from both, in having 
ſo remarkable a ſtipticity when taſted. It diſſolves both 
in ſpirit and in water, they each take up about two-thirds 


| but.as to this, Profeflor Haller replies to the contrary, and 
ſays that the mechanical reaſon of the diverſity of flavours, 
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tongue of a living fafting perſon, when put ont and ap- 
plied to any body to be taſted. In dead perſons they ab- 
ſolutely diſappear, but are very prominent in living hungry 
ones. They riſe from the nervous body which covers the 
muſcular fleſh of the tongue, whenee they paſs through 
the perforations of the corpus reticulare in the ſame man- 
ner as in the ſkin, and are covered with ſmall vaginæ 
formed by the exterior membrane of the tongue. U heſe 
vaginz are porous, that what is taſted by preſſure may 
have the greater influence on them. Laurentius Bellini 
has ſhewn that theſe papillz only are the medium of 
taſte, and that the other parts of the mouth, tongue, 
and palate, contribute nothing to it, except perhaps thoſe 
parts of the inner ſide of the cheeks which lie near the 
meeting of the dent2s molares. 

It hath been generally ſaid that the parts of ſubſtances 
which contain an oil and a ſalt are the true object of taſte, 
whence ſalt, ſpirit, ſoap, and oil, muſt alike be the ſame. 
It bath been alſo aſſerted that the diverſity of taſtes are 
owing to the different figures which are natural to ſalts; 


ſeem to reſide in the intrinſic fabric, or appoſition of their 


of it. | | | 
This gum hath been uſeful in obſtinate chronical diar- | 
rhœas. It ſeems calculated for uſefulneſs in many diſor- 


ders from laxity and acrimony. It is the moſt gummy of 


all the aſtringent drugs, and yet it far exceeds the terra 
Japonica in aſtringency. See the Lond, Med. Obſ. and 
Inq. vol. i. p. 358, &c. | 
GUMMI SENEGALENSE, called alſo gum. Senega, 
' gum. Senica, gum. Orientalis, and gum Senegal. It is 
brought from the iſland Senegal, on the coaſt of Africa. 
It is ſaid to be the produce of a tree of the ſame genus 


| elements, which do not fall under the {crutiny of the 


ſenſes. He ſays that in general whatever contains leſs 
lalt than the ſaliva is inſipid, but that the nature or diſpo- 
ſition of the covering with which the papillæ are cloathed, 
together with that of the juices and of the aliments lodged 
in the ſtomach, have a conſiderable ſhare in determining 


the ſenſe of taſte ; inſomuch that the ſame flavour does not 

| equally pleale or affect the organ in all ages alike, nor in 
perſons of all temperatures, nor even in the ſame perſon 
at different times. ; | | 


In general the taſte determines what aliment is ſalutary; 


with that which affords the gum arabie, acacia filiquis 

compreſſis ph. Pariſs. g N 
Greateſt patt of this gum is in larger and darker pieces 

than the gum arabic; it is rough on the outlide, but gum 


arabic is ſmooth: and in theſe two circumſtances conſiſts 
the chief known difference, except that the gum arabic is | 


dry and brittle, whereas this is clammy and tenacious. 
The cleareſt pieces of gam Senegal are ſold for gum 
arabic, in general their qualities are the ſame ; but the 
gum arabic is thought to be more cooling, and the gum 
denegal is certainly more adhæſive. | 
GUMMI TRAGACANTHA, alſo called dragacanthæ, 
adraganth, gum dragant, and tragacanth. This gum 
exudes from a prickly buſh of the fame name which 
grows in Crete, Greece, and Aſia, (tragacantha, or ſpi- 
na hirci, goats's-thorn). It is chiefly brought to us from 
Turky in irregular lumps, or in long vermicular pieves. 
In Candy it begins to exude about June, and is more or leſs 
pure and white according to the weather after its exuda- 
tion, and its accidental mixture with duſt. | 
Chuſe that which is white, light, ſmooth, and tranſ- 
parent in vermicular ſtriæ, of a ſweetiſh taſte, and with- 


out ſmell, A yellowiſh or browniſh colour is no mark 


of imperfection or impurity. 

It differs from all other gums in giving a thick conſiſt- 
ence to a much larger quantity of water, and in being 
much more difficultly diſſolved in water. It is the ſtrongeſt 
of the ſimple gums. In common with other gums it 
ſoftens and thickens acrid humours. 

The pulvis e tragacantha compoſitus of the London col- 
lege was formerly called pulv. diatragacanthi; it is mild, 
emollient, and uſeful in tickling coughs, and for obtund- 
ing thin acrid humours. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works. 

GUNDELIA. A plant ſo called from Dr. Gundelſhei- 
mer, who found it in his travels with Mr. Tourneforr. 

- GURGEATIO, i. e. Sudor Anglicus. 


GURGULIO.. The uvula, allo the inſect called a 


weavil. 
GUSTATORII. A name of the ninth pair of nerves. 
GUSTATORIUS. A name of the third maxillary 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 3 
\ GUSFUS. The taſte. Upon the tongue, towards 
the apex and ſides under the ſkin, are obtuſe papillæ of 


for the moſt part whatever offends the taſte is injurious in 
the ſtomach, See Haller's Phyſiology, in his Iecture of 
the taſte, | 

UTA. A drop. Drops are an uncertain form of 
adminiſtering medicines, and where great exactneſs is ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould not be preſcribed. The ſhape of the 
bottle from whence the drops fall occaſions a conſiderable 
difference in the quantity to adminiſtered ; the conſiſtence 
of the fluid is often a ſtill greater cauſe of difference. 


— — 


GUTTA. A name of the apoplexy, from a ſuppoſi- 
tion that its cauſe was a drop of blood falling from the brain 
upon the heart. | | 

GU FTA ROSACEA, alſo called ſimply roſacea, from 
the little red drops or fiery tubercles diſperſed about the 
face and noſe ; ſome call it rubedo maculoſa, or ruber- 
cum macules, Nicolaus Florentinus diſtinguiſhes three 
degrees of it, viz. 1. Rubedo ſimplex, ſeu facies rubra. 
2. Rubedo puſtuloſa. 3. Ulceroſa. He allo ſays that the 
cauſe is a hot viſcous blood, generated from an intempe- 
r:es in the liver, which being brought to the face ſtops 
there, and cauſes redneſs, and when it does not ſoon ob- 
tain a paſſage through the ikin, it riſes into pimples, and 
at laſt ulcerates, having vitiated the frame of the cutaneous 
glands by its long ſtagnation. 

That the cauſe is in the liver ſeems to be ſupported by 
oblerving that often, on the diſappearance of fiery pimples 
in the face, an indurated liver is a conſequence, and 
thence a dropſy ; and, on the contrary, diſorders of the 
liver are ſometimes relieved by eruptions in the facey 
whence great care ſhould be uſed in applying topics. 

Thou-h tipplers are molt ſubject to this complaint, the 


| rituous and fpicy food ſhould be omitted ; ſo ſhould pork, 


various figures, Theſe papillz are prominent in the | 


molt abſtemious are ſometimes affected with it, by ſud- 
denly drinking, a draught of cold water when they are hot. 
The prognoſtic is doubtful as to the cure. If the caſe 
is recent and mild, and the habit of body good, there is 
hope; if of long ſtanding, inveterate or malignant, a cure 
is a deſideratum. | ; 
In general a temperate regimen is proper; but if the 
patient is accuſtomed to a generous diet, a ſudden altera- 
tion is not adviſeable ; all violence ſhould be avoided as to 
exerciſe ; the mind ſhould be kept as calm as poſſible: 
Scarborough water is generally eſteemed very uſeful ; ſpi- 
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cheeſe, and all that does not eaſily digeſt. 5 
As to topicals, practical writers abound with variety of 
| them ; 
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GUT 


them; but great caution is required in their uſe; nay, they 


are often dangerous. Heiſter ſays that the pirhples or pul- 
tules in the fate are ſmall boils, and as ſuch are Cured 


with whey and mineral waters. 


Internally, the ſpring juices, mercurial deobſtruents 
with antimonials, ſaponaceous, and aſter theſe ferruginous 
preparations, are to be preferred. Antimonials, 'as they 
have the beſt effect in the emunCtories of the ſkin are moſt 
to be relied on, and, as purges, the mercurial kind are 
not to be omitted. The howels ſhould be kept conſtantly 
lax. And during the ſeaſon the ſpring juices may be con- 
ſtantly taken. Bitters, particularly an infuſion of the Se- 
vil orange peel is an excellent auxiliary. See Heiſter's 
Surgery, Turner's Diſeaſes of the Skin, Brooks's and 
the London Practice of Phyſic. 

GUTTA RUBEA, vel Ruonia. See GuTTA Ro- 
SACEA. 

GUTTA SERENA, See AMAURos1s and AMBLY- 
OPIA. | | | 

GUTTA VIT A, i. e. Balſ. traumat. 

GUT T ALIS, 1. e. Arytænoides. 

GUTTETA. Caſtellus informs us that the word 
goutte in French ſignifies convulſions, hence the name of 
a preparation called pulvis ad guttetam ; it conſiſted of 


dittany, human ſkull, contrayerva, &c. but many mix 


only equal parts of peony and valerian roots. It was ori- 
ginally an invention of Riverius, and by ſome is called 
epileptic powder. 135 | 
GUT TUR, i. e. Bronchocele. 

GUTTURALIS ARTERIA. The firſt confiderable 
branch of the external carotid is the ſuperior guttural 


runs to the thyroid gland, and to the muſcles and other 
parts of the larynx or pharynx, 
The inferior guttural artery is the TRACHEALIS AR- 
TERIA, Which ſee. | 
GUTTURALIS VENA. The right goes from the 
upper part of the bifurcation above the mammaria of the 
ſame ſide, and ſometimes from the ſubclavia, The left 
from the left ſubclavian near its origin. 
GUTTURIFORMIS CARTILAGO, The arytz- 
noid cartilage, | 


which ariſes juſt where it parts from the internal, and 


GYCYPICROS. Woody nightſhade. Sec SoLanunm. 

GY MNASTICA. . Gymnaſtics. Theſe are the exer- 
ciſes of the body which were propoſed for the reſtoration 
and preſervation of health, and for the cure of diſcaſes. 
Thele exerciſes were of Greck origin ; they are fo called 
from the word you, naked, for theſe exerciſes were per- 
formed by naked men in the public games. I 'ttvſe ex- 
erciles were wreſtling, running, leaping, and other acts 
of apility and force. 

Herodicus, the father of Hippocrates, was the firſt who 
introduced theſe exerciſes into medicine, 

The Egyptians thought gymnaſtics not neceſſary; they 
thought that by them a genuine health was not generated, 
but in its ſtead a ſhort-lived ſtrength, highly dangerous to 


young people. See Hieronymus Mercurialis de Arte 


Gymnaſllica, Fullet's Medicina Gymnaſtica. 
GYMNOSPERMOS. See ANG1oOsPERMOs. 
GYNZA CIA, from yu, a woman. It ſignifies the 


menſtrue, and ſometimes the lochia. 


GYNAXCIUM, from un, a woman. A ſeraglio, 
alſo a name of antimony. | | 

GYNECOMASTON. An enormous increaſe of the 
breaſts in women. | | | 

GYN/ECOMASTOS; A man whoſe breaſts are 
large, like a woman's. | 

3TYNACOMYSTAX, from yu, a woman, and 

was, à beard. The hairs on the ſemale pudenda. 

GYNANTHROPOS. That ſpecies of hermaphro- 
dite which partakes more of the ſemale than of the male: 
that ſpecies which partakes moſt of the male is called an- 
drogynus. Theſe diſtinctions are groundleſs, for all her- 
maphrodites, ſo called, are properly women. 

GYNECANTHE, i. e. Black bryony. 

3 Y PSOPHYTON. The great ſaxifrage. 

GYPSUM. Gyps, called alſo terras, plaiſter ſtone, 
and hall-plaiſter. Authors differ much about the gypſum ; 
one ſays it is the calx of alabaſter ; another that of alum 
of Scajola; others that of Muſcovy glaſs ; and others agairi 
ſay it is the calx of the ſelenite ſtone. But our gypſum 
is a lime made of common whitiſh ſtones and opake bits of 
tale Nightly burnt till they ſparkle. See Lewis's note in 


Neumann's Chem, Works. 


HAB A5 


redneſs becomes brighter. 


VPP 


H. 


N ABASCUM. The name of a Virginian root 
LI which reſembles a parſnip, and is as ſalutary 


food. 5 | 
HABENA. The name of a bandage, contrived to 


keep the lips of wounds together. 


HABIT'US PLANTA. The habit of a plant is the 
outward appearance of plants, or what is called their 
ort. | 3 
: HACUB. A ſpecies of carduus, the young ſhoots of 
which are eat by the Indians, but the roots are emetic. 

HADID. Iron. = | : 
HCCETTAS. The quinta eſſentia of the chemiſts, 

HAMA. Blood, 5 | 

HAMAGOGOS, from aua, blood, and ayw, to 
bring away. The name of an antidote in Nicolaus My- 
repſus, which was uſed for promoting the menſtrual and 
hæmorrhoidal fluxes. | 

HAMALOPS, from dia, blood, and dg, the coun- 
tenance. The livid marks of ſugillations in the face and 
eyes. : | | 
"HAMANTHUS, from du, blood, and Grog, a 
flower. The blood flower, or African tulip. Boerhaave 
mentions three ſpecies, but no medical virtue. 

HEMA TIA, or Hæmation. An epithet for a ſort 
of garum, made of the inteſtines of fiſh, macerated in 
falt.-- | | 

HAMATITES, from du, blood. The Greeks 
call this ore of iron thus, from its ſuppoſed virtue of ſtop- 
ping blood. It is called alſo blood ſtone. When it was 
in Hattiſh cakes, with knobs on the ſurface, then the an- 
cients called it hæmatites; but when it was in long ftria- 
ted pieces, they called it ſchiſtus, but they poſſeſs no diſ- 
tinguiſhing qualities different from each other. 1 he ter- 
ra ſinopica is alſo called blood ſtone. : 

From twenty-four parts of good hæmatites, nineteen 
parts of iron hath been extracted, but half its weight it of- 
ten aſſords. Plenty of it is met with in Germany, France, 
and Spain, but we have as good as any in England. It is 
very hard, of a dark red colour; but on powdering it, the 
As a medicine, nothing can 
be expected from it that is not afforded with more ad- 
vantage by iron; and as it is very difficultly powdered, 
the crocus martis may be ſubſtituted in its room, or the 
rubigo ferri. See Lewis's Mat, Med. 

HAMA'TITINOS. An epithet of a collyrium in Ga- 
len, in which is the hæmatites. | . 

HAMATOCELE. It is a ſpecies of falſe hernia in 
the ſcrotum; it conſiſts of a collection of blood in the tu- 
nica vaginalis; its appearance is the ſame as when an hy- 
drocele is the diſorder, and ſo is the method of its cure. 
Sec Celſus, P. Agineta. 

HAMATOCHYSIS, from az, blood, and xew, to 


pour out, It is a term uſed by Willis to ſignify an hæ- 
morrhage. Bas 
HAVMATODES. Bloody crane's bill. 


HA MAT OPHLOEBCESTASIS, from cu, blood, 
oed, a vein, and sdoig, a ſtation, It is a ſuppreſſion of the 
impetuous current, and intumeſcence of the blood in the 
veins. But Galen fays, that ſome underfiand by it the 


veins full and tumeſcent with blood. 
4 


 HAMITRITAUS. A ſpecies of fever. 

HAMOCERCHNUS. Blood brought up from the 
fauces, with a noiſe, or ratling, or bloody excretions diſ- 
charged in a dry form. | 7 

HAMODIA. A ſtupor of the teeth, cauſed by acid 
and auſtere ſubſtances touching them. 

HAMOPTYICUS, A perſon who diſcharges blood 
from the mouth is thus called, | 

 HAMOPTYSIS, from aa, blood, and , to ſpit. 
A ſpitting of blood; alſo called hæmoptoe, and hæmop- 
tys. If blood is diſcharged from the noſe or mouth, it is 
generally called a ſpitting of blood ; but it ſeems more 
proper when blood flows from the noſe, to call it a bleed- 
ing at the noſe ; when from the ſtomach, a vomiting of 
blood ; and only when from the lungs, a ſpitting of blood. 

Paſſionate people, weakly ſlender people with long necks, 
and flat breaſts, and thoſe who while young were ſubject 
to bleed at the noſe, are moſt ſubject to an hæmoptyſis. 

An hzmoptoe may happen three ways: 1. By an ac- 
cidental rupture of the veſſels, in which caſe, if the veſ- 
ſels are ſmall, and the patient is quiet, there is no danger, 
but if large, the danger is conſiderable. 2. From an ulcer 
in the lungs, whence in coughing it will be forced up, and 
mix with phlegm or pus, in which cafe danger is great, 
as ſome large veſſel may be eroded. 3. By anaſtomoſis, 
this is without danger, and oft relieves women whoſe 
menſes are ſuppreſſed. | | 

Sometimes the bronchial artery is ruptured, If the ori- 
fice is ſmall, the diſcharge is ſoon at an end, for the 
blood ſtagnating in the cellular ſubſtance of the lungs, ths 
artery is compreſſed, and the rupture cloſed : in ſome 
inftances this blood is abſorbed, in others it corrupts and 
excites an inflammation, which terminates in ſuppuration, 
then making its way into the bronchia, is by degrees ſpit 
up, but often a conſumption follows. 

Sometimes the rupture happens in the pulmonary arte- 
ry, and then the diſcharge of blood is ſudden, more co- 
pious and florid, than when from the bronchial artery; it 
is aiſo whithout pain, and unmixed with phlegm. 

When this diſorder is from a rupture of the pulmonary 
artery, as juſt obſerved, the following ſymptoms are not 
ſo generally attendant ; but ſor the moſt part the pre- 
ceding ſymptoms are anxiety about the præcordia, diſſi- 
culty of breathing, an oppreſſive undulatory pain about 
the diaphragm, flatuJencies in the belly, a coldneſs of the 
| extremities, hoarſneſs, a dry tickling cough, &c. as theſe 
ſhew a general ſtricture on the veſſels, and a tendency of 
the blood to inflammation, ſo they are commonly the 
fore-runners of a copious diſcharge of blood from the 
fauces, by which means it may always be diſtinguiſhed 
from an hæmoptoe. Though the diſcharge be from the 
bronchial artery, if it hath not laid any time in the 
breaſt, it may appear thin and florid; but in this caſe its 
ejection is not ſudden, and its appearance is blackiſh and 
ſomewhat thick; though a frothy cough attends, there is 
a pain and heat in the breaſt, with a ſenſe of weakneſs 
there during the diſeaſe ; ſometimes a feveriſhneſs appears, 
but it abates with each diſcharge of blood, which returns 
at intervals until the cure is effected. Sometimes matter 


is mixed with, or follows aſter the diſcharges. 
Spitting 


H A M 


Spitting of blood is generally uſeful in pleuriſies, and 
eripneumonies; in a dropſy the ſcurvy and conſumption, 
it denotes an ulcer in the lungs; in the robuſt, a ſpitting 
of blood is not very dangerous, but in the tender and fee- 
ble the cure is very difficult, and often impoſſible ; if 
blood proceeds from an ulcer it is fatal. 

The patient ſhould be kept cool and quiet both in body 
and mind; his diet ſhould be ſoft, cooling, and flender, 
but yet ſufficiently nouriſhing ; ſpirituous liquors and fer- 
mented ones ſhould be at leaſt ſo ſparingly uſed, that the 
blood may never be rarefied thereby ; the voice ſhould not 
be exerted in any extraordinary degree. 

Medicines need not be given before the patient 
ſeems weakened by his complaint; and then in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength of the patient, bleeding in the arm may 
be repeated. When the conſtitution will admit of this ope- 
ration, the diſcharges by it ſhould be copious, for one 
free bleeding is far more uſeful than many ſparing ones. 

Nitre, if taken early in this diſorder, is much to be de- 
pended on. The following method is the moſt conve- 
nient and uſeful: R Sal nitri 3 fs. conf. roſar. 3 iv. m. 
cap. q. n. m. major, Gta vel 3tia quaq. hora pro re nata. 

Purges of the ſal Glaub. ver. are ſingularly uſeful in 
checking internal hæmorrhages, and may be ſo repeated 
as to keep the bowels always lax. | 
De Haen recommends the drinking of cold water. 

Styptics are not be depended on. 

If the cough is troubleſome, an electuary with nitre and 
ſperma cæti will be uſeful; and as an opiate the pil. e ſty- 
race may be given in ſuch doſes as A wp to allay this trou- 
bleſome ſymptom. Sce Swan's T ranſlation of Syden- 
ham, edit. ii. p. 267. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. 
p. 206, and Med. Muſeum, vol. ii. p. 257—259. Brook's 
Pract. of Phyſ. 

HAMORRHAGIA, from du, blood, and pyocu, 
to break forth. There are but few hzmorrhages (not ow- 
ing to external violence) which would prove fatal, if no 
means were uſed to ſtop them; hence many medicines 
have, at different times, had the repute of being ſpecifics. 
Periodical and critical hzmorrhages have generally their 
cauſe in the primæ viz, and their propereſt remedies are 
ſuch as thoſe that purge, and render the bile temperate, of 
which kind are the fal Glaub. but ſtill to be preferred is 
the ol. ricini. ver. The feat of ſpontaneous hæmorrhages 
is generally where the veſſels are tender, and not braced 
up by neighbouring membranes, &c. as in the noſtrils, 
bronchia of the lungs, the gums, ſtomach, inteſtinum 
ileum, the extremity of the inteſtinum reCtum, the ute- 
rus, and vagina; though rare inſtances are recorded of 
hæmorrhages from veſſels which lie deeper and are more 
defended. 1 | 

Thoſe who abound with thick fibrous blood rarely are 
affected with this diſorder ; a diſpoſition to it is generally 
hereditary, and is increaſed by action, cloſe thinking, hot 
acrid aliments, &c. thoſe who have too much ſerum in 
their veſſels, who have a ſoft texture of body, are ſeden- 
tary, or have a defeCtive perſpiration, and who eat more 
than they can eaſily diſcharge, are moſt ſubject to hæ- 
morrhages. | 

The cauſes are not directly a redundancy of blood, its 
acrimony, or thinneſs; but rather from an irregular unequal 
circulation, which happens when the parts remote from 
the heart are by a ſtricture ſo braced up that the blood can- 
not eaſily return through the veins, hence the ſmall arte- 
ries and particularly thoſe that are the leaſt defended are 
ruptured. But the cauſes of thoſe hzmorrhages that are 
of the ſymptomatic kind are to be ſought for in infarctions 
and obſtructions or indurations of the veſſels and the viſ- 
cera, which put a ſtop to the free circulation of the fluids, 


and occaſion a glut on particular parts. From what is juſt | 


ſald, acrimony and rarefaCtion are not excluded from the 
occaſional cauies, as is evident in ſcorbutic habits, &c. 
In acute diſeaſes, when there are ſmall diſcharges of 
ood which ſuddenly ceaſe, they indicate at leaſt a te- 
divus diſeaſe, 
convenience is obſerved from them, for then the habit is 
one way or other relieved. When this accident happens 
from diſordered viſcera, eſpecially if the liver, ſpleen, or 
E the parts affected, the conſequence is generally 
0, 31. | | 


| caſes eſcharotics are not adviſeable. 


Hæmorrhages are ſalutary when no in- 


| 
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fatal, by producing a dropſy, a hectic, &c. which uſher 
in death, _ LITE | T7 

As to the cure, the beſt remedies, where topical ap- 
plications cannot be admitted, are, a cool air, reſt, a 
ſparing mild diet given in ſmall quantities at a time, aci- 
culated drinks, nitre & ſal. Glaub. as directed in the 
hemopty ſis, and opiates in ſmall doſes; Hoffman adds to 
theſe, frictions of the feet, and bathing them in warm 
water. If the diſorder is ſymptomatic, the cure depends 
chiefly on the removal of the original diſeaſe, Perſons 
87 die of hæmorrhages, unleſs the large arteries are 
divided; but thoſe who ſuffer a great loſs of blood fall 
into a deliquium, and then the hzmorrhage ſtops: if 
the patient is thus left dead, as it were, in a moderately 
warm room, give only a ſmall quantity of fleſh broth 
frequently, and thus drooping life may be ſupported, un- 
til the divided veſſels contract themſelves and conſolidate, 
Thoſe who endeavour to recover perſons from the de- 
liquiums which hemorrhages occaſion, by giving cordial 
liquors, do not reſtore the loſt quantity of fluids, but in- 
creaſe the action of the veſſels on their remaining con- 
tents, by which more blood is ſtill diſcharged: again, if 
a large artery is not wounded, or ſuch a one as being af- 
fixed to a bone cannot retract itſelf and cloſe, the orifice, 
by the elaſticity of the veſſel, is contracted and concealed 
within the lips of the wound. Dr. Hunter recommends 
to leave all internal hemorrhages to nature; and ſays, 
that life is ſafe, if the patient is permitted to faint. 

As to external hemorrhages, which admit of topical 
aſſiſtance, it may be obſerved, that almoſt all the blood 
diſcharged from wounds, are diſcharged from the arte- 
ries; for pretty large veins, when divided, diſcharge but 
little blood. Sometimes the bleeding veſſel admits of a 
compreſs on the ruptured or wounded part; but when 
this cannot be effectually applied, the needle and ligature 
are the propereſt means of relief. Hæmorrhages in the 
mouth ſometimes require the actual cautery ; bur in other 

. See wounds of the 
arteries. 5 
Hzmorrhages from the noſe. In perſons of a ſpong 
habit they are copious and frequent, eſpecially if the 4 
ſels are ſmall and numerous. In lean perſons, whoſe 
veſſels are large, they do not ſo frequently happen; but 
when they do, they are profuſe. Fernelius obſerves, 
that “ perſons whoſe viſcera and liver are weak and ſcir- 
rhous, are ſubject to frequent hæmorrhages of the noſe, as 
well as dropſical patients.“ 


hemorrhages. 
Bleeding at the noſe is often preceded by ſome degree 


All hzmorrhages, but eſpecially from the noſtrils, are 
generally accompanied or preceded by a ftrifture of the 
ſkin and external parts, a detumeſcence of the veſſels, a 
refrigeration, laſſitude in the limbs, coſtiveneſs, and pains 
in the belly, | 

In many inſtances the loſs of blood by the noſe is ſa- 


noſe, when older become ſubject to diſorders in the 
breaſt, the rheumatiſm, piles, nephritic, or cholic pains. 

In attempting a cure, it ſhould be remembered, that 
periodical bleedings at the noſe ſhould not be ſtopped, at 
leaſt. before the patient is much weakened by it, leſt an 
apoplexy or a lethargy ſhould be the conſequence. What 
is related above, concerning hæmorrhages in general, 
ſhould be remembered in this particular caſe. Gently 
purging with the ſal. Glaub. ver. is in this inſtance al- 
moſt a ſpecific ; putting the hands and feet in warm water, 
aſſiſts in removing the ſpaſm of the veſſels in the extre- 
mities. 

When notwithſtanding internal medicines, and doſſils 
of lint put up the noſtrils, the blood continues to flow 
from the noſe, the following method, communicated 


and effectually puts an end to the complaint. Take 2 
piece of ſtrong ſewing ilk, <2 it well, and to one end 


4 00; 


The cauſes in general are the ſame as in other morbid 


of quickneſs in the pulſe, a fluſhing in the face, puiſa- 
tion in the temporal arteries, heavineſs in the head, dim- 
neſs of ſight, heat in the noſtrils, an itching tnere, &c. 


lutary, as the vertigo, head ach, epilepſy, dimneſs of 
ſight, &c. Thoſe who in childhood often bleed at the 


(if I remember right) by a ſurgeon in Birmingham, eaſily. 
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raic vein. 


of it faſten a doſfil of lint; then take a piece of catgut (about 
the ſize of a ſecond ſtring of a violin) and introduce it up 
the bleeding noſtril; when you perceive it m the mouth, 
take hold of its end with à forceps, and draw it out 
thereat, make a knot upon it, and faſten the end of the 
waxed ſilk to it; then withdraw the catgut back again 
by the noftril; take hold of the ſilk, and pull the doſflil 
of lint into the poſterior noſtril; after which, ſtuff the 
anterior noſtril full of lint, and thus you certainly ſtop 
the bleeding. After a few days the lint may be taken 
away.” See Hoffman; and Van Swieten's Comm. on 
Boer. Aph. 8 | ; 
HAMORRHOIDALE, or Hzmorrhoidalis herba, 
i. e. Chelidonium minus. | 5 
 HAMORRHOIDALES ARTERLE. Hzmorrhoi- 
dal arteries. They are the external and internal. 
H/EMORRHOIDALIS EXTERNA ARTERIA. 
See PUDIcA ComMMUNIS ARTERIA. | | 
HAMORRHOIDALE INTERNA ARTERIA. 
See MESENTERICA INFERIORA ARTERIA. It ſoon 
divides into branches, one of which runs down behind 
the inteſtinum rectum, to which it is diſtributed by ſeve- 
ral ramifications, and it communicates with the arteriæ 
hypogaſtricz. | 
HAMORRHOIDALES EXTERN X VEN Z. The 
external hæmorrhoidal veins. They ſpread about the 
inteſtinum rectum and anus; and proceed from the hy- 
pogaſtricæ venz : they communicate with the hæmor- 
rhoidales interne, | 
HAEMORRHOIDALIS INTERNA VENA. The 
internal hæmorthoidal vein ; alſo called the leſſer meſa- 
It is called hæmorrhoidal, from the tumours 
often found at its extremity next the anus, which are 
called hæmorrhoides. It is one of the three great branches 
of the vena portæ ventralis ; though ſometimes it ſprings 
from the ſplenica : it ſends a branch to the duodenum 
from near its beginning; then it is divided into two 


branches, one of which aſcends, the other defcends ; the | 


deſcending branch runs down on the left portion of the 
colon on its lower incurvations, and on the inteftinum 
rectum to the anus, 
valves. | ; | 

HAMORRHOIDES, from a, blood, and pew, to 
flow. The hzmorrhoids, or piles. A diſcharge of blood 


from the hæmorrhoidal veins is thus named, and is alſo | 
called the open, or bleeding piles: when inſtead of this 


hemorrhage there are hard tumours, which are generally 
painful at the lower part of the rectum, they are called 
the blind piles. | | 

From diſſections, this diſeaſe ſeems to be an echymoſis 
in the cellular membrane of the lower part of the rectum, 


from the extremi:ies of the neighbouring veſſels: if this 


be true, it accounts for the great loſs of blood this way, 


Without loſs of ſtrength, for it is gradually emptied into 


the echymoſie, and it is from thence that it pours out ſo 
tcemingly plentifully. BR 

There is ſeldom much diſcharge from the external hæ- 
morrhoidal veſſels, but they readily admit of varices be- 
ing formed in them, which are painful. But the inter- 


nal hæmorrhoidal veſſels not only diſcharge a large quan- 


tity, but when ſuppreſſed, thoſe diſorders are generated 
which ariſe from diſorders of the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, 
meſentery, and inteſtines, EE 

Near the extremity of the inteſtinum rectum, inter- 
nally, are little jagged proceſſes, ſomewhat like the ca- 


runculæ myrtiformes in the vagina, which are the ſeat | 


of the internal, as well as of the external piles. 

Thoſe who are of a lax, ſpongious habit, and diſpoſed 
to feed; who eat heartily, and drink freely ; who indulge 
in eaſe; who are habitually coſtive, &c. are the mbſt 
ſubject to this diſorder, x 5 

The piles often affect pregnant women, from the preſ- 
ſure of the uterus on the hæmortrhoidal veins. In all 


other caſes, the immediate caule is a difficult circulation 


of the blood through the hemorrhoidal veins, in conſe- 
quence of their perpendicular ſituation, and want of 
valves; 
the veſſels in the inteſtinum rectum are fo diftended by 
the accumulated blood, as to be ruptured. Whatever 
generates a redundance of blood, retards its paſſage 


The hæmorrhoidal veins have no 


The diſcharge happens when the extremities of 
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through the ramifications of the vena portæ, or invites 


it in too large quantities to the hæmorrhoidal veins, dif- 
poſes to this complaint. Aloes, garlic, jalap, and even 


rhubarb in ſome conſtitutions, bring on the piles, by de- 


riving an afflux of humours to their ſeat: aromatic food, 
ſweet and ſtrong wines, anger; grief, or any violent com- 
motion of body or mind dv the ſame. 

Ihe blind piles appear in the form of tubercles of dif- 
ferent ſizes, from that of à pea, up to a pullet's egg. 
They are diſtinguiſhed from' other tubercles about the 
anus, by their colour and reſiſtance to the touch, for they 
| appear livid or black, and, when preſſed by the finger; 
they feel like a bladder filled with water; which circum- 
ſtances are not obſerved in other tubercles in the anus, 
or about it: ſome of theſe are foft and not painful, others 
are bard, painful, and inflamed. This kind of piles 
generally appear in coftivethabits that are plethoric, and 


in women that are pregnant, or after difficult labour, or 


ſupprefled menſes. If theſe blind piles burſt, they form 
the open, or bleeding piles, The blind piles ſometimes 
cauſe ſuch a ſpaſm in the anus, as renders fitting difficult, 
and the adminiſtration of a clyſter impoſfible; and ſome - 
times give riſe to a fiſtula, | | 
The eruption of the hæmorrhage in the open piles is 
often preceded by ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, flatulencies, pain 
about the os ſacrum, and various other ſymptoms, which 
diſorder the whole frame. In the beginning of exceſſive 


. diſcharges the blood is black and grumous; after this, it 


appears of a redder colour, and after this the diſcharge is 
ſerous and mucous, reſembling the white of egg: at 
length the ſtrength is impaired, the pulſe is languid and 
trembling, and a cachexy, an hectic fever, or a dropſy 
comes on, and the caſe becomes deſperate. 

The piles are not always readily diſtinguiſhed ; and 


ſome attention is ſometimes required, left they be con- 
founded with the cholic, or a dyſentery, or other tu- 


mours about the anus. 


fatal atrophy, or hectic is the conſequence, Exceflive 
hæmorrhoidal diſcharges often terminate in dropſies; but 


if they ſucceed a dropſy from an indurated liver, death is 


at hand. On the contrary, moderate diſcharges from the 


that is oppreſſed by the gout, aſthma, iſchiadic pains, 
diſeaſes of the kidnies or bladder, hypochondriac, hyſte- 
ric, or maniac diſorders, &c. Only thoſe diſcharges of 
blood from the anus are to be deemed morbid, by which 


the patient is enfeebled, and the digeſtion, &c. are hurt. 


The general incications are, x. To take off the in- 
' creaſed impetus to the ſeat of the diſeaſe, by bleeding, 


and ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha. 2. Jo induce an aſtric- 


tion to the relaxed veſſels; this ſhould be done ſtowly ; 
and to this end, alum is a proper application, or the bark 
may be uſed, but other vegetable aſtringents are too pow- 
erful. 3. Fo avoid all irritation, by regulating the ſtools. 


medicines ineffectual in this diſeaſe; for which reaſon 
carefully avoid all known caufes of it, and every accident 
that can increaſe it. | | | 
Bleeding at proper intervals, where there is a ſanguine 
plethora, will in ſome meaſure prevent the returns, or at 
. leaſt moderate the violence of them; a light diet, that is 
cooling and-Jaxative, ſhould be kept to; broths and gruels 
| 2 A but inflaming liquors ſhould be cautiouſly 
rank. 


in warm olive oil, may be applied, or other emollient li- 
niment may be ſpread on ſoft rags, and kept on with: 
proper bandages : if the piles are troubleſome by their 
. bulk, dreſs them with a mixture of ſimple lime-water, 
in which is a ſmall quantity of camphorated ſpirit of wine 
and alittle ſugar of lead. - EP 
Ihe bowels muſt be kept lax; and for this end, the 
eledct. e caſſia is far preferable to the eleR, lenitiv. ſulphur, 
and the ol. ricini, are alſo proper laxatives. 
If a want of tone in the rectum be a cauſe, chalybeate 

tinctures, with bitters, and caſcarilla, may be taken for 
ſome time. 1 


* 7 


If other diſorders attend, which conduce to the pra- 
| 7 | duction 


When the cauſe is a tumour in the liver or ſpleen, a 


hemorrhoidal veins give great relief to the conſtitution 


An incautious uſe of improper diet will render the beſt 


When the piles do not bleed, they are attended with 
conſiderable pain; in which caſe, doſſils of lint, dipped 
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duction or continuance of the piles, ſuch remedies as are 
adapted to their removal, muſt not be omitted. 


Forms of medicines, both internal and external, are 


abundantly preſcribed in thoſe practical authors in com- 
mon uſe to them, therefore the reader is deſired to felect; 
as circumſtances may ſeem to require. 

If the caſe requires the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon to check 
the hæmorrhage, a cooling purge may be adminiſtered, 
and five or fix hours before the operation, inject a elyſter; 
then laying the patient with his belly acroſs a bed or table, 


let an aſſiſtant ſeparate the nates, then the operator may | 


tie up the bleeding veins with a needle and thread; but if 
there are tubercles, take hold of them with the forceps, 


and cut them off, tying them up alſo; but be careful to | 


leave the ſmalleſt vein open. If the profuſion ceaſes not 
thus, apply lint, with proper compreſſes, and the T ban- 
dage. If the veins are high in the rectum, diſtend it witn 
a convenient inſtrument until the veins can be come at. 
If the blind piles encompaſs the anus, ſo as to prevent the 
diſcharges by ſtool, and to prove otherwiſe troubleſome, 
remove the largeſt of them by a ligature, which may be 
tightened daily until the tumour drops off: but before 
this attempt, let warm ſpirit of wine be uſed, in order 
to diſperſe it. If the diſtended vein is high and inflamed, 
open it with a lancet. . | 

See Hoffmann ; Heiſter's Inſtitutes ; Lobb on painful 
diſtempers; Le Dran's Operations; Brook's and Lon- 
don Practice of Phyſic. | | 
 HAMORRHOUS. The name of a poiſonous {er- 
pent, ſee P. Ægineta, I. v. c. 15. Hippocrates calls 


thoſe large veins thus, which, when opened, diſcharge | 


the blood copioufly. | 


HAMOSTASIA. A general ſtagnation of blood from 


a plethora. 


N 


| HAMOSTATICA, from 44a, blood, and irnwy to 


ſtop. Medicines which ſtop hæmorrhages. 
_ HERMIA. A fort of Indian fruit like pepper. See 
Lemery de Drogues. I | 
HAGIOSPERMON, i. e. Santonicum. 
HAGIOXY LON, i. e. Guiacum lignum: 
HAMACHAT ES, i. e. Achates, 
HALCHEMIA. The art of fuſing ſalts, 
HALCYONIUM. The ſpume or froth of the 
is oily, or bituminous, | 
HALEC; allo called harengus, the herring.” Pickled 
herrings are applied to the ſoles of the feet as ſinapiſms 
are. Freſh ones produce the alkaline putrefaction in the 
ſtomach, ſo are uſeful when an acid prevails there. | 
HALICACABUM. See ALKEEKENGI & PISUM. 
 HALICACABUM INDICUM RECTUM. A ſpe- 
cies of ſolanum. | 3 
HALICACABUM PEREGRINUM. A 
corindum. | | 
 HALICES. Pandiculations after ſleep, or upon awak- 
i 


ſea. It 


ſpecies of 


ng. | | 
EF ALIMUS; called alſo portulaca marina; atriplex 
maritima anguſtiſſimo folio; common ſea purſlane, and 
tree ſea purſlane. Dioſcorides tells us, that the leaves 
are eaten as food; and /Etius ſays, the buds are uſed as 
pickles. | 
HALINITRON. Nitre. 
HALMYRAX. A ſort of nitre produced in the val- 
leys of Media. 
HALMYRIS. 
bage. 
HALMYRODES. Salt, or ſalſuginous. Hippocrates 
uſes this word as an epithet for ſome fevers, in which, 
according to Galen, the external parts, when touched, 
communicate ſuch an itching ſenſation as is perceived 
from handling ſalt ſubſtances. When applied to the ſkin, 


The name of a ſpecies of # ſes! cab- 


it ſignifies a ſort of roughneſs as if it was ſalted, It is 


alſo an epithet for many excretions that are ſalt and acri- 
monious. : | | 
HALO. In anatomy, it is the areola round the nip- 
— | 6 CLIT 
Pl HAMMONIACI LACRY MA; & e. Gum ammoni- 
acum. | 
HANDAL, or Handala, i. e. Bitter apple. | 
HAPSIS. The ſenſe of feeling. It alſo ſignifies con- 
nexion with reſpect to bandages. And «i; @pmruny in 
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Hippocrates, ſignifies madneſs, delirium, or loſs of tea- 
lon, 7 


HAPSICORIA. A ſort of loathing. See Pica, 


. HARMALA, Wild rue, | 
HARMEL, called alſo harmala; ruta ſylveſtris; har- 
mel, or Aſſyrian wild rue, Its leaves are longer and nar- 
rower than the common tue; it hath but little ſcent: it 
grows in Spain, and ſome of the Eaſtern countries; it is 
rarely uſed, but is much like the common rue in its qua- 
lities. Rai Hit.. | 
HARMONIA. In anatomy, it is a ſpecies of articu- 
lation, and is when two thin bones meet, and lay over 
each other a little way, 

HARMOS, The fleſh that grows betwixt the teeth. 

HARONK AHA, i. e. Zedoaria. | 

HARPAGA. Ambar. | | 

 HARPAS FRUM. A ſpecies of exerciſe with a ball. 

HARPAX. Ambar. Alſo a mixture of quick-lime 
and ſulphur, | 

HARROWGATE WATER. 
phurous kind. 

HARTFELL WATER, It is one of the ferrugin- 
o_ and is ſaid to keep better than any other of its 
kind, 

HARUNDO. The Indian reed. 

HARVEY (Dr. Wm.) In the beginning of the 15th 
century he diſcovered the circulation of the blood; and 
introduced, or gave occaſion to introduce, mechanics 
into medicine. After him, as eminent, follows Malpig- 
hius. 3 | 

HASACIUM. Sal ammoniac. 

HASTA REGIA, The true yellow aſphodel. 

HASTELLA. Splints uſed in fractures. 

HAUD. Wood. The Arabs call the agallochum 
thus, by way of eminence; it is alſo called haud alcu- 
meri, haud hend, and haud heud. | 

HAUSTUS. A draught. Draughts differ not from 
any liquid form, only in their being in ſingle doſes; vo= 
mits, purges, opiates, and ſuch others as require great 
nicety in determining the doſe, | 

HAVERI GLANDULA, Haver's glands. They 
are the ſinovial glands, and are thus called, becauſe Ha- 
ver firſt diſcovered them. 
| penn bags hairs which grow upon the pubes; the 
part on which they grow, or the age when they appear; 

HEBISCOS. Marſhmallow, 80 e 

HEC TIC A, from #4, habit. An epithet. for a ſpe- 
cies of fever. It is alſo named by different writers, the 
ſymptomatic fever; irregular intermittent fever; fever 
of ſuppurations, and flow fever. Hippocrates deſcribes 
this fever under the name of phthiſis; Celſus is the firſt 
who ſpeaks of it under the name of an hectic fever, and 
he directs the cure: what were afterwards called flow 
hectic fevers, were among the firſt phyſicians called ta- 
bid, or long continued fevers, or maraſmi. At preſent, 
by flow and hectic fevers are meant thoſe which are 
chronical, and continually,” by a preternatural, though 
by a mild and remitting heat, conſume the julces, induce 
a conſumption, and impair the ſtrength, 

On diſſecting patients whoſe death was the conſequence 
of an hectic fever, there were found abſceſſes in one or 
other of the viſcera, or ſcirrhous tumours, or thoſe of 
the ſteatomous kind; whence it is evidently a ſympto- 
matic and putrid fever. | | 

Lying-in women, and thoſe in whom the menſes ceaſe, 
are liable to this diſorder: intemperate drinkers, by the 
injury they do to the ſtomach and liver, are very ſubje& 
to it; as are all in whom are diſordered glands, or ab- 
ſceſſes, or ulcers in the internal parts. | 

The principal cauſe,” is the' matter of internal ulcers, 
which is abſorbed into the blood: this matter, accordin- 
to its quality and quantity; excites a fever more or We; 
frequent and violent. The matter producing this kind 
of fever, may be formed in any part of the body indiffer- 
ently, though perhaps the glands of the meſentery ma 
be its moſt frequent ſource. A ſcirrhous' gland in any 
part, almoſt conſtantly excites this fever; hard drinking, 
by injuring the ſtomach and liver, produces the ſame ef- 
fect. A falivation is ſometimes the cauſe, 

Its appearance is like that of an intermittent of an ir- 


It is one of the ſul- 


regular 
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diſorder, which ſoon ſubſides ſpontaneouſly. 
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recular kind, but the pulſe is rarely ſettled to a natural 


| Nate; but remains quick, though weak, the chillneſs of 


the hectic fever is not regularly ſucceeded either by a dry 
heat or ſweat, though one or other of them generally 
follows it; and the hot fit ſometimes approaches without 
any ſenſible degree of chillineſs preceding. The ſweat 
coming on, does not ſeem to relieve the patient much; 
when the ſweat is over, the fever will ſometimes cont1- 
nue; and in the middle of the fever the chillneſs will re- 
turn, which Dr. Wm. Heberden notes, as a certain ſign 
of the preſence of this fever. This fever is very irregu- 


lar in its returns. In the fit, the urine is ſo various, 


that nothing can be aſcertained from its appearances, 
When the cauſe is an ulcer on the ſurface of the body, 
there are often pains which reſemble the rheumatiſm; but 
theſe pains are generally ſituated very remote from the 
ulcer which is their original cauſe. A ſudden puffing up 
of ſome part of the body is ſometimes obſerved in this 
For the 
moſt part its approach is gradual, but its iſſue is not the 
leſs to be dreaded on that account. The Kin is dry, the 


tongue hard and parched, the cheeks fluſhed, the ſleep is | 


not refreſhing. Hippocrates obſerves, in his treatiſe de 
Internis Aﬀectionibus, that, on the approach of the fit, 
the whole breaſt is pained as far as the back ; that a cough 
is often an attendant, and a quantity of thin ſaline ſaliva 


_ is diſcharged: that in the progreſs of the diſeaſe the whole 


body is emaciated, except that the legs becoming rather 
tumid, ſeem not much affected ; the breathing reſembles 
a whiſtling through a reed. 

Galen ſays, that the pathognomonic ſign is, the fe- 
ver being increaſed after eating and drinking. 

The hectic fever ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the in- 
termittent, the common inflammation, and the ſlow or 
nervous fevers. 

If the pulſe runs on to go, or, as ſometimes happens, 
to 120 in a minute, much danger attends; though ſome- 
times the pulſe will be unaffected under a variety of other 
fatal ſymptoms. In lying-in women it is generally fatal ; 
though it muſt be confeſſed that ſome have recovered, 
when attended with every ſign of a fatal caſe, The fatal 
ſigns are, a continually weak, quick pulſe, an entire 
loſs of appetite and ſtrength, an hippocratic countenance, 
a little red or oily urine made with an hifling noiſe, the 
hair falling off, a diarrhoea, immoderate ſweats, and 
{welling of the feet. | 

As a variety of circumſtances give riſe to fevers of this 
kind, a diverlity muſt be expected in the cure. 

As far as this diſeaſe is conſidered of the putrid kind, 
the bark will be that on which relief will principally de- 
pend ; but if there is no manifeſt ulcer, it does not pro- 
miſe much; if it affeQs the breathing, add to each pint | 
of the infuſion, two or three drams of balſam of Peru. 
In ſome inſtances, the cort. elutheria ts preferable to the 
bark, and vice verſa, | 

In moſt caſes the ſole intention is to rèheve the ſymp- 
toms, ſuch as moderating the heat, preventing coſtive- 
neſs and its oppoſite, checking the night ſweats, and at 
the ſame time to put the body into as good a general 
health as may be, by exerciſe, air, and a proper diet. 

When a ſalivation is the cauſe, a milk diet, with the 
decoction of guaiacum, is generally ſucceſsful. 

Bleeding in ſmall quantities give a temporary relief. 

When it follows other diſeaſes, and is attended with a 
bad digeſtion, internal heat, ſweating in the hands and 
feet, give an emetic; then let the fal. diuret. with as 
much rhubarb be given as ſuffices to keep the bowels mo- 
derately lax for a few days; and after theſe the bark, 
joined with bitters, and a nouriſhing diet. The columbo 
root is here to be preferred, | 

In cacochymic and ſcorbutic habits, in caſes from a 
defect of the menſes or hæmorrhoids, or the abuſe of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, the Bath waters may be uſed with ſome 
advantage. | 

In general, a milk diet is to be preferred. Aſſes milk 
is the moſt cooling ; but in want of it, mix barley water 


with equal quantities of cow's milk, and let two or three 


pints be taken in a day. Seltzer water may be uſed with 
the milk inſtead of barley-water. | 
Riding is to be regarded, as noticed in the article 


3 


| 


into matter. 


| 
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phthiſis. See Hippocrates de intern. affect. Aretæus de 
cur. acut. lib. ii. Fernelius, Hoffman, Shebbear's Theory 
and Practice of Phyſic, Dr. Wm. Heberden's Obſ. in 
the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 117. Dr. Fordyce's 
Enquiry into the Cauſes, &c. of putrid Fevers. 

.HEDERA. Joy. 

HEDERA ARBOREA. Common, or tree ivy. It 
is an ever-green plant, climbing and fpreading on old 
walls and trees; the leaves are angular; the flowers ap- 
pear in autumn, and are followed in winter by cluſters 
of black berries. 

The leaves are nauſeous to the taſte, are not uſed with 
us, but are commended by the Germans, as being uſeful 
in the atrophy of children: the doſe is from Di. to 3i. 
Quercetanus uſed to make an extract from the berries, 
which he called extractum purgans. From the ſtalks of 
the plant, a reſinous juice exudes in warm countries, 
which is called gummi hederæa; it is of a reddiſh brown 
colour outwardly, and of a bright brown yellow inward- 
ly, of a vitreous gloſſineſs, but not pellucid ; when rub- 
bed, it emits a light agreeable ſmell, and is of a refinous 


plaiſters. 

HEDERA TERRESTRIS. Ground-ivy. Called alſo 
chamæciſſus; chamælema; calamintha humilior ; corona 
terre; ale-hoof; ſun-hoof; Jack in the hedge; and Gill 
go-by-the-ground. It is a low, hairy, creeping plant, 
with ſquare ſtalks; roundiſh, or kidney-ſhaped leaves ſet 
in pairs at the joints; the flowers are bluiſh and labiated, 
the upper lip is cloven, and turned backwards: it is 
common in hedges and ſhady places; it lowers in April, 
and moſt of the warm months after, and is generally 
found greeniſh all the winter. There are four ſpecies. 

This herb hath a quick, bitteriſh, warm taſte, an aro- 
matic, but not very agreeable ſmell, which is in great 
meaſure diſſipated by drying. It is ſuppoſed to be uſeful 


in diſorders of the breaſt, and is an attenuant. Dr. Pit- 


cairn ſpeaks highly of it in conſumptions. Ale, in which 
ground-ivy is infuſed, is rendered very fine by it, and is 
called gill-ale, It gives out its virtue moſt perfectly to 
water by infuſion, on inſpiſſating the filtered liquor, only 
the unpleaſant ſmell is diſſipated, See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


voided ; it ſometimes ſignifies the baſis of an abſceſs, or 
that part which is ſubjected to that which is converted 
Hippocrates ſometimes uſes this word to 
ſignify a ſpecies of fracture. 

HEDRICOS. Aa epithet for remedies appropriated 
to the anus, | 

HEDYCHROI. A name for certain troches. Their 
compoſition is in ſome of our later diſpenſatories. ; 


ſweet ſmell. 7 
HEDYPNOIS. Boerhaave mentions four ſpecies: it 
is ſaid to agree with ſuccory in its virtues, but is not of 
any in medicine. | 
EDYPNOIS. A name of the dens leonis. 
HEDYSARUM. French honey-ſuckle, Boerhaave 
mentions eight ſpecies; they are ſaid to be deobſtruent 


and vulnerary, but do not obtain in practice. 


HEDYSARUM, i. e. Errum; alſo foenum Græcum 
ſylveſtre. | . 
HEDYSARUM GLYCYRRHIZATUM. Liquorice 
vetch. | | | 
HEBYSMATA. See STYMMATA. 
HELCYDRION. A ſmall ulcerous puſtule. 
HELCYSTER, from EN, to draw. An hook for 


| extraCting the fetus, 


HELEAGNUS. A ſpecies of gale. | 
HELENIASTRUM, Baſtard elecampane. Miller 
takes notice of two ſorts. They are natives of America, 
but not remarkable for medicinal qualities, 
HELENIUM, i. e. Enula. 
HELENIUM CANADENSE. Some ſpecies of ſun- 
flower are thus named. | 
HELENIUM INDICUM. A name of ſome ſpecies 
of ſun-flower; alſo of potatoes, | 
HELEOSELINUM, i. e. Apium, 
HELIANTHEMUM. Potatoes ; alſo chamæciſtus; 


| A ſpecies of ſun- flower. 


HELI- 


ſubaſtringent taſte: it is chiefly uſed as other reſins in 


HEDRA. The anus; alſo the excrements thence 


HEDYOSMOS. A name of mint, on account of its 
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HELICALIS MAJOR. A ſmall muſcle, which only | places in Germany, Switzerland, &c; It is not certairi 
kts upon the cartilage of the ear. See AURICULA. that our hellebore is the ſane as the ancients, though ge- 
HELICALIS MINOR. A muſcle of the external ear. | nerally this ſpecies is thought to be ſo. £538 
See AURICULA» IWhen the root of white hellebore is freſh, it hath a diſ- 
HELiCHRYSUM,; from zus, the ſun, and xpu-%, | agreeable ſmell, which is loſt in drying; to the taſte it is 
gold. Goldylocks, See EticuRysUM, | | nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid, penetrating, and durable. 
HELICHRYSUM. See GNATHALIUM. When powdered it is uſed externally againſt ſome cuti- 
HELICHRYSUS, i. e. Amarantus. cular eruptions, and for deſtroying cutaneous inſets ; but 
HELIDAlI [PuLv.] See EUTHRASTIA. 5 if applied to any fore, it excites vomiting and other diſ- 
HELIOCHRYSON, Some ſpecies of goldilocks. See | agreeable ſymptoms ; ſnuffed up the noſe it proves a vio- 
FricHRYsUM. | | | lent ſternutatory. If the powder is taken from gr. x. to- 
 HELIOCHRYSUM. Golden cudweed. See GNA- | xv. it operates powerfully both upward and downward, 
PHALIUM. | but except in maniac caſes it is rarely uſed. If on taking 
HELIOSCOPIOS. Sun-ſpurge. [ , | this root it does not work off freely, give an emetic to 
HELiOTROPIUM. Turnſole, or heliotrope. Bota- bring it upwards, or it will probably produce convul- 
niſts enumerate ten or eleven ſpecies ; but they are not | ſions. Hoffman obſerves that it affects the fauces, pro- 
much uſed medicinally. The flowers of this kind of | dueing ſtrangulation and danger of ſuffocation, with great 
plants are funnel-ſhaped, their brims are cut into ten un- | anxiety ; and he tecommends the juice of quinces as the 
equal ſegments z they are collected into a long reflexed | cure. | | 
ſpike, reſembling a ſcorpion's tail; each flower is fol- 


lowed by four naked gibboſe ſeeds. 12 


HELIOTROPIUM MAJUS. The great turnſole. 
Its leaves are bitter; they give a deep red colour to blue 
paper. The juice of this plant deſtroys warts; a decoc- 
tion of it is ſaid to purge off pituitous humours. 55 

HELIOTROPIUM TRICOCCUM; called alſo rici- 
noides; French, or colouring turnſole. This ſpecies 
grows plentifully in France; the leaves are of a pale 

reen, almoſt of an aſh colour; the flowers are yellow: 
| How the berries are expreſſed, linen rags are dipped in the 
Juice, and then expoſed to the vapour of urine, which 
gives them a red colour. The colour of turnſole is ex- 
tremely ſuſceptible of alteration in acids, which, accord- 
ing to their ſtrength, give different degrees of redneſs to 
it. Alcaline ſalts do not affect it. See Raii Hiſt, Plant. 

HELIOTROPIUM ; called alſo heliotropius z lapis 
1 guttatim, &c. heliotrope, or common blood- 

one. | | 

It is an opake gem, of a green colour, marked with 
bloody ſpots or veins. 

HEL!1OTROPIUM INDICUM. Potatoes. 

HELITIS, i. e. Squama zris. 

HELIX. The external circle or border of the ear. 

- HELLEBORASTER, HELLEBORASTRUM, or 
HELLEBORINE. Bear's-foot. See HELLEBORUS. 

HELLEBOROIDES. The leaves are like thoſe of 
the aconitum; but in general it agrees both in appear- 
ance and virtues with the Black hellebore. 

HELLEBORO-RANUNCULUS. The leaves are 
ſingle, and roundly turned like thoſe of the ranunculus. 
They are of the ſame colour with the flower, The flower 
is roſaccous. It is ſaid to be cauſtic. 

HELLEBORUS, from +axiv Bopay to kill by eating. 
This name is applied to ſeveral roſaceous flowered plants. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER HORTENSIS FLORE 
VIRIDI ; called alfo helleboraſter minor; helleboraſtrum; 
pegwort, and bear's-toot. 5 

HELLEBORAS T RUM; called alſo helleborus niger 
feetidus ; helleboraſter maximus; conſiligo; great baſtard 

black hellebore; fetid black hellebore; ſettle- wort, or 
ſetter · wort. This plant runs up higher than the bear's- 
foot, with which it is generally confounded; but this 
bath white flowers with a purple edge, and is poiſonous: 
whereas the bear's-foot hath green flowers, and is more 
ſalutary. Theſe plants are uſed for deſtroying worms in 
children, but are not very ſafe. Perhaps the moſt uſeful 
and ſaſe inſtance of their uſefulneſs, is to ſprinkle the 
powder of them in iſſues, to increaſe their diſcharge. 
They grow wild in ſhady places. See Tournefort's Mat. 
Med. Raii Hitt. Pl. | | 
_ © HELLEBORUS ALBUS; alſo called veratrum; com- 
mon white hellebore. This plant hath large, oval, rib- 
bed leaves, placed alternately on a round ſtalk, which 
they embrace by a tubulous baſis; in their boſoms, to- 
wards the top, appears cluſters of hexapetalous, greeniſh 
white flowers, followed each by three flat pods, contain- 
ing whitiſh, triangular ſeeds; the root is ſhort, common- 
ly near an iach thick, with numerous fibres hanging 
from it: externally it is of a browniſh colour, but inter- 


Tinftura V eratri, Tinciure of White Hellebore. 


Take of powdered white hellebore roots eight ounces, 

of proof ſpirit two pints. Digeſt and filter through 
paper. ; 
This is the beſt internal preparation. It is given to a- 
cuate cathartics, &c. in apopleRtic, lethargic, and maniac 
caſes. In chronical diſorders it might be uſed to great ad- 
vantage, if ſmall doſes were begun with, and gradually 
increaſed, Os 

The London college directs a mel helleboratum, but it 
is rarely ufed, becauſe of the uncertainty of its ſtrength, 
31. or 311. is a common doſe. Geſner in his treatiſe on 
this plant ſays, that an oxymel with the root is a power- 
ful expectorant, and opens all the natural ſecretions. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER, called alſo veratrum ni- 
grum, melampodium, Chriſtmas flower, black hellebore. 

It is called melampodium, from melampus, who was 
the firſt that uſed it in medicine. He obſerved its purging 
quality in the goats which fed on it, and thence intro- 
duced it into the materia medica. It is a low plant, with- 
out other ſtalk than the pedicles of the leaves and flowers ; 
the leaf is divided quite to the pedicle, into ſix, ſeven, ot 
more ſmooth, firm ſegments, reſembling bay leaves, in- 
dented from about the middle to the extremity ; the flower 
1s large, naked, pentapetalous, of a pale roſe-colour, with 
numerous ſtamina in the middle, which are followed by 
five or fix pods full of ſhining black ſeeds, the petala con- 
tinuing and changing greeniſh ; the root conſiſts of nu- 
merous fibres, hanging generally from a knotty head, ex- 
ternally of a blackiſh colour, internally white. It is pe- 
rennial, grows wild in the mountainous parts of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. It flowers in our gardens in 
| January, | 

The root is the part in uſe. In doſes from gr. x to 3 ſs. 
it purges. The hellebore of the ancients is generally be- 
lieved to have been a more active kind than ours. In the 
preſent practice the black hellebore root is only uſed in 
ſmall doſes as an attenuant and deobſtruent. Its peculiar 
and principal uſe is in obſtructions of the menſes, when 
the habit is plethoric, and the conſtitution ſanguine, in 
which caſe, ferruginous preparations would be improper ; 
it promotes urine and perſpiration ; in hypochondriac diſ- 
orders, it may be joined with chalybeates, and if the pulſe 
is low, add the fetid gums with a julep of volatile ſalts; 
in dropſies it is uſeful, if joined with lixivial ſalts. In all 
nervous caſes which do not admit of chalybeates, its ad- 
vantages are conſiderable. 

To the taſte this root is bitter and pungent; if chewed 
for a few minutes it benumbs the tongue. Dr. Grew ob- 
ſerves that it is firſt felt on the tip of the tongue, and then 
on its middle. The fibres are ſtronger, and more active 
than the tuberous head, and the cortical part of this than 
the internal. It frequently loſes its virtue by long keep- 
ing; and when it hath Joſt its ſmell it is good for nothing. 

The roots of the poiſonous aconites reſemble thoſe of 
black hellebore, but are diſtinguiſhed by their colour ; the 
aconitum being lighter coloured than the paleſt black hel- 
lebore roots; therefore, for ſafety, chuſe the darkeſt co- 


nally much more white, It is common on mountainous 
No. 31. 


loured. 
5A Long 
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Long coction deſtroys the active parts of theſe roots; 
water extracts by boiling, and ſpirit by digeſtion, nearly 
all the virtue of the root. Rectified ſpirit takes up chiefly 
the irritating reſinous part. After due coction in wates 
it gives out little to ſpirit ; but after repeated digeſtion in 

pure ſpirit it yields to water a large portion of mucilagi— 
nous diuretic matter. 1 
The London college directs a watery extract, and a 
tincture with proof ſpirit. The extract is a good and ſafe 
preparation when deſigned for a cathartic ; it contains al- 
ſo all the diuretic part; the irritating power is in a good 
degree deſtroyed by boiling. The doſe is from gr. x. to 

3 ls. but as an alterative the tincture is far preferable, for 
it poſſeſſes the whole virtue of the roots. See Neumann's 
Chem. Works; Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat, 
Med. | | | | 

HELEBORUS. A name of the female ſanicle. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER SANICULA, FOLIO, 


HEPATICA NOBILIS, called alſo hepatica Alba, 
trifolium aureum, hepatica trifolia, herþa trinitatis, trifo- 
lium hepaticum, ranunculus tridentatus vernus, hepatica. 
Herb Trinity, and Noble Liver wort. It is a low plant, 
without any other ſtalk than the pedicles of the leaves and 
flowers; the flower is commonly blue, ſometimes reddiſſi ur 
white, and are ſollowed by white ſceds. It is perennial, 
grows in gravelly ſhady grounds in Germany and other parts 
of Europe. It flowers in our gardens in March, or ſooner. 

This plant is eſteemed a mild reftringent and corrobo- 
rant, and infuſions of it are ſometimes drank as tea. Its 
aſtringent matter is equally diſſolved in water or ſpirit, 
and wholly remains in the extract made by inſpiſſating the 

infuſion or tincture over a gentle fire. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. Kali Hiſt, * | 3374 

HFEPATICA ALBA. A name of the Parnaſſia. 
HEPATIICA ARTERIA. The hepatic artery. Ag 
ſoon as this artery leaves the cœliaca, it runs to the upper 


1. e. Imperatoria Helminthagoga, or Helminthica, 1. e. An- | and inner part of the pylorus. Sending off two branches, 


thelminthica. 

HELMONT [Van.] He introduced chemiſtry into 
medicine; he was followed by Silv. de la Boe, and 1 ache- 
nius, and now acids, alkalies, &c. were the ſole principles 

of medicine, almoſt; but after them aroſe the celebrated 
Harvey, whom ſee. 

HELOCAPOLLIN. A fort of cherry. See Ca- 
POLLIN, _ | | | 

HELODES, from Sg, a fen. An epithet for certain 
fevers, attended in the beginning with profuſe but uſeleſs 
tweets. | | 

HELOSIS. A diſorder of the eye, conſiſting in an e- 
verſion or turning up of the eye-l1ds. | 

HELOTIS, i. e. Plica Polonica. . 

HELW. LITHOGR. The abbreviation of M. G. A. 
Helwing, Lithographia. 5 

HELXINE, A name for the parictaria, and a ſpe- 
cies of convolvulus. 

HEMERALOPS, from 1utpa, a day, and , the eye. 
A defect in the fight, which conſiſts in being able to ſee 
in the day time only, but not in the evening. 

HEME RIS, i. e. Quercus, cum longo pediculo. 

HEMEROCALLIS. Red lily. 8 

HEMICERAUNIOS. The name of a bandage, in 

Galen, for the back and breaſt. 

HEMICRANIA, from 1wov, half, and »pavioy, the 
Kull. A pain in only one fide of the head. Sce CEPHaA- 
LALGIA. | | 

HEMIOBOLION, or Hemiobolon. Half an obolus. 

HEMIOLION. The ſame as ſeſquialtera. But in 
Galen de C. M. S. L. it particularly ſignifies an ounce and 
halt. 

HEMIONIS, from le, a mule. Mule's dung. 

HEMIONITIS. Mule's fern, It grows in Italy. It 
reſembles the hart's tongue in appearance and virtucs. 

HE MIONIUM. A name for the aſplenium. 

HEMIPAGIA, i. e. Hemicrania. | 

HEMIPLEGIA, from ih, half, and a>1ocw, to 
ſtrike, It is when one half of the head, or body, is affect - 
ed with a palſy. 

HEMIPLEXIA, 1. e. Hemiplegia. 

HEMIRROMBION, or Hemitomon. A fort of ban- 
dage mentioned by Hippocrates, called alſo ſemirhombus, 
trom its figure. | | 

HEMI FRIFAEUS, from $wov, half, and Tp1aics, third, 
or tertian. It is the ſame as ſemitertiana. 

HEPAR. The liver. See JECUR. 

HEPAR UTERINUM. i. e. The placenta. 

HEPATARIUS. Hepatic. | 

HEPAT EROS, from 47ap, the liver. It is an epi- 
thet ſor a ſort of dyſentery, in which an aqueous blood is 
excreted. | ON 

HEPATICA, Liverwort. | | 

HEPATICA VULGARIS, called alſo lichen petræus 
Jatifolius, hepatica fontana, hepatica terreſtris, jecoraria, 
hepatica ſtellata. Stone, or ſtar liver-wort. It is a ſpe- 
cies of moſs; it grows in moitt ſtony places; it is perennial, 

and runs up to feed in March and April. It is ſaid to be 
apericnt and reſolvent, but it is very little known in 
practice. 

4 


| 


dextra, or gaſtrica major. Having ſent out theſe two, it 
advances behind the ductus hepaticus, toward the veſica 
fellis, to' which it gives two branches called arteriz cyſ- 
ticx, and another called bilaria, which are loſt in the 
great lobe of the liver. Afterwards this artery enters the 
fiſſure of the liver, and joins the vena portæ, with which 
it runs in the capſula Gliſſonii, and accompanies it thro' 
the whole ſubſtance of the liver by numerous ramifica- 
tions, which may be termed arteriæ hepatica propriz. 

Dae BRACHII, [VExNa], See BasiLIica 

ENA. 3 . 

HEPATICA MINOR, [VENA]J. A branch from 
the vena portæ ventralis. Or ſometimes it is a branch of 
the cyſticæ venæ. | 

HEPATICA STELLARIS, i. e. Aſperula. - 

HEPATICZA VENZ. They ſpring directly from 
the vena cava inferior, as it paſſes down through the poſ- 

terior part of the great fiſſure of the liver. Sometimes 

theſe branches riſe from the vena cava by one main branch, 
and then divide. Theſe correſpond with the ven portæ. 
The vena cava alſo ſends others which correſpond with 
the hepatic artery. | 

HEPATICO - CYSTICI DUCTUS. That ſide of. 
the body of the gall- bladder which lies next the liver, is 
connected to that bowel by a vaſt number of filaments 
which run a great way into the ſubſtance of the liver; and 
among theſe filaments there are ſome ducts which form 


| 


i 


Theſe ducts are the molt numerous about the neck of the 
| bladder. | 

HEPATICUS. Hepatic, from Tp, liver. It is an 
epithet for any thing belonging to the liver. The ancients 
confined the word to an inflammation of the liver ; but 
the moderns uſe it to ſignify thoſe perſons whole livers are 
diſordered from any caule. | | 

HEPATICUS DUCTUS. See PoxTz Vina. 

berg LOS. A name for the parnaſſia paluſt. 
& vulg. ö 

HEPATITES. Pliny ſays it is a precious ſtone, and 
ſhaped like the liver. | 

HEPATITIS, An inflammation of the liver. 

An inflammation may be in difterent parts of the liver, 
as in the membranes only, or in its ſubitance ; in the con- 
cave or the convex ſide thereof, &c. Inflammation in the 
hepatic arteries is faid to cauſe ſome {ſymptoms not unlike 
thole of the hydrophobia. See Hippocrates Coac. lib. 
cxxxix. Aretæus de Cur. Acut. lib. i. and Trallianus, 


| 


lib. i. c. xv. 


Winſlow ſays, that the ſeat of inflammations in the 
liver is in the ramifications of the vena portz, or the he- 
patic artery; but Dr. Heberden gives it as his opinion, 
that the inflammation is firſt in ſome of thoſe parts to which 
the liver is contiguous, and ſo is communicated to it from 
them. | 
'This diforder is moſt frequent in warm climes ; it is 
produced by the common cauſes of internal inflammation, 
and by obſtruCtion of the hepatic ducts, or of the ductus 
communis choledochus. lt ſometimes ariſes at the begin- 
ning of a fever, as Other internal inflammations, 
2928 | When 


a [mall one called pylorica, and a larger one called gaſtrica 


2 communication between the port bilarii and gall- bladder. 
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When the ſeat of the diforder is in the membranes, the 
pain is more acute, and it reſembles a pleuriſy more than 
when the ſubttance of the liver is the part affected. 

In general, when the ſubftance of the liver is inflamed, 
a pain is perceived there, which is not often very acute 
at the firſt, but gradually increaſing, it ſhoots up to the 
top of the left-ſhoulder, and ſometimes into the throat, 
and ab it the clavicle. Some reckon the pain darting in- 
to the throat to be the pathognomonic fymptom. The 
pulſe is not much alterec in the beginning if there 1s not 
much ſever, which ſometimes is tne caſe during the firſt 
days. When the ſwelling is large, or when the convex 


part of the liver is affected, a tumour is viſible externally, 


and occaſions a cough, a difficulty of breathing, the pulſe 
then is quickened, and the patient cannot well lay on bis 
left-hde. When the inflammation chiefly affects the con 

cave, in proportion as it is near the ſtomach, it brings on 
ſickneſs, thirſt, hiccough, and vomiting ; or if near the 
hepatic ducts, or the ductus communis choledochus, it 
prevents the paſlage of the bile into the duodenum, and 
the ſymptoms of a jaundice appear ; but in all caſes of 
inflammation in this viſcus, the quantity of the bile 
thrown into the duodenum 1s increaſed, and the evacua- 
tions become bilious. | | 

Inflammation in the liver may terminate by reſolu- 
tion, &c. but moſt frequently it ends in a ſuppuration, 
and ſo proves fatal by bringing on an incurable hectic fe- 
ver, though when the matter can be diſcharged externally 
a cure may be expected. If properly treated in the be- 
ginningy it is rarely mortal. 

This kind of inflammation ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
inflammation of the pleura, of the diaphragm, of the ſto- 
mach, and of the muſcles of the belly, alſo from ſpaſmo- 
dic pains. 

Tae ſymptoms in the beginning do not much alarm the 
patient, whence early alſiſtance is not always required. 
However, if called in before the fifth day, bleed, and re- 


peat the operation; if the ſymptoms do not ſoon ſubſide, 


the ſtrength of the patient, and other attendant circum- 
ſtances, will determine the quantity of blood to be taken 
away, and the frequency of repeating the operation. Al- 
ter a free bleeding, a large bliſter may be laid over the 
part affected. This done, if there is a free paſſage for 
the bile into the duodenum, keep the bowels lax with 
proper doſes of tart emet. cum pulv. rhab. vel infuſ. ta- 
marind, cum ſal Glaub. &c. In other caſes, the pulv. 
antimon. hault. falin. and ſuch other antiphlogiſtics as are 
generally uſeful againſt internal inflammations ; but in all 
caſes, bliſtering as juſt named, is neceſſary. 

If theſe means fail, or if it is too late for their proper uſe, 
and the ſymptoms of a beginning ſuppuration are maniſeſt, 
begin with the bark, give 3 fs. of the powder four or five 
times a day, and increaſe the quantity, until 3 ſs. is taken 
every twenty-four hours. 

If the abſceſs points externally, encourage it by matu- 
rating cataplaſms, and open it as ſoon as poſſibile, par- 


' ticularly if from its immobility the liver ſeems to adhere 


to the peritoncum, and then the bark may be given to 
two ounces in twenty-four hours, if the ſtomach will re— 
rain it, and thus proceed until a good ſuppuration appears. 
If from puruleut or ichorous ſtools, it is evident that the 
abſcels is burſt into the duodenum ; or from other ſymp- 
toms, that it hath made its way into the cavity of the belly, 
the fame methods may be uſed, though the ſame effects 
cannot be to fully expected. | 


In the Eaſt- Indies, it is uſual after bleeding to excite a a 


falivation, and ſupport it according to the ſtrength of the 
patient; but the bark ſeems to be a preferable method. 
A looſeneſs coming on auſwers as well as a ſpitting. 

See Dr. Pringle on the Diſeaſes of the Army; Dr. For- 


dyce's Elements, part the ſecond ; Dr. Brooks's and the 


London Practice of Phyſic. | 

HEPA'FORIUM, i. e. Eupatorium. 

 HEPATORIUM AQUA'THILE, i. e. Bidens. 

HEPSEMA, 1. e. Detrutum. 

HEP LAPHARMACUM, from #a1z, ſeven, and pap- 
gauge, a medicine or remedy; a plaiſter or ointment in 
which were ſeven ingredients was thus called. It was 
compounded of litharge, wax, colophony, fat, &c. 

BEPTAPLEURON, sa, feven, and As,, A [ib, 


| 


þ 


i 
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So the plantago major was called, becauſe it is furniſhes 
with ſeven ribs. | | 
HERACANTHA. Common carline thiſtle. 
HERAC LEA, i. e. Sideritis ; alſo water hore-hound. 
 HERACLEIOS, or Heracleius, from 'Heauntn,, Her- 


cules, Herculean. An epithet of the epileply, and ot 
the mania. It is a name allo of the loadſtone. 

HERACLEOTICUM. Origanum. So called from 
Heraclea, where the beſt was produced. | 

HERACLEUM. A ſpecies of ſphondylium. | 

HERACLIDES TARENTINUS, He was the moſt 
learned phyſician of the empiric ſect. The next to him, 
as eminent, was Aiclepiades. 

HERACLIUM, [OL.] It is thought to be the ol. 
lign. buxi. - | 

HERACLIUS, [Lae.] Loadſtone, 

HERBA. An herb. All ſuch plants whoſe ſtalks die 
to the ground every year. Thoſe whoſe roots continue 
only one year, are called annual; it they continue two 
years, they are called biennial; and, it they continue 
many years, they are perennial. | 

Herbs are to be gathered when the leaves are at their 
full growth, before the flowers unfold, except it be thole 
whoſe flowery tops are preferred, They are beſt when 
quickly dried, and that in a room that is heated by a fire 
to a degree equal to the hotteft ſummer's day with us. A- 
romatic plants ſhould be gathered from warm dry ſoils ; 
fetid ones from moiſt and rich foils. All herbs and leaves 
ſhould be gathered in clear dry days as ſoon as the morn- 
ing dew 1s diſhpated. When herbs are well dried, they 
are good as long as their colour remains, both for decoc- 
tions, and for diſtilling ; thoſe that are good-when dry, 
are better than when they are green. 

HERBA PARIS, alſo called uva lupina, ſolanum 
quadrifolium bacciferum, herb Paris, herb true- love, or 
one-berry, It is a low plant, grows wild in ſhady woods, 
it flowers in April and May, the berry is ripe in July. 
Geſner ſays its juice is narcotic, but it is not in much ule. 
See Ran Hiſt. 

HERBATUM CANADENSIUM, called alſo panaces 
moſchatum, and {weet ſcented all-heal of America, This 
plant is found in Canada; it is more an alimentary than 

edicinal one. 

H. BEAUM. The abbreviation of Herbertus a Beau- 
mont, Horti Beaumontiani Exoticarum Plantarum Cata- 
logus. | | 

HERCULES. The name of an ancient noted hero 
And from him is the name of ſeveral potent medicines. _ 

HERCULiS BOVII. The name of a once famous 
emetic and cathartic preparation. 

HERCULIS CLAVA. Hercules's club. It is a 
thorny tree, its bark is hot to the taſte, but of no remark- 
able medical virtue. 

HERMANNIA. The name of an herb in Africa, of 
which Boerhaave enumerates ſeven. ſpecies ; their virtues 
are fimilar to thoſe of marſhmallows. 

HERMAPHRODITUS, from Enns, Mercury, and 
'Appcdiry, Venus. An hermaphrodite. One who is ſup- 
poſed to be of both ſexes ; but the truth is, the clitoris of 
a woman being of an extraordinary ſize, is all-the peculi- 
arity in this ſuppoſed ſpecies of the human kind. See 
Cheſelden's Anatomy. 

HERMES. The Greek name of Thoth, or Thouth ; 
the Latins call him Mercury. He was Chanaan, the fon 
of Cham. Jo him is aſcribed the invention of all arts, 


particularly that of medicine. 
 HERMODACTYLUsS. Hermodactyl. It is the root 


of an unknown plant, brought from the Turkiſh domi- 


nions. It is of the ſhape of a heart, of different ſizes and 
colours, ſome are reddiſh, others yellowiſh, browniſh, 
or white; the white and hardeſt are the beſt. Each root 
is flatted on one fide, and hath a furrow on the other. 
Some reckon it a ſpecies of colchicum. 

It hath a viſcous farinaceous ſweetneſs to the taſte, but 
no ſmell. The ancients fay it is cathartic, but the dried 
ones which we receive are quite inert. Proſper Alpinus 
informs us, that the Egyptian women cat them as a means 
of becoming fat. They are not of any known uſe in me- 
dicine. dee Lewis's Mat, Med. Neumann's Chem. 


HER- 


! 


H E R 


HERMODACTYLUS FOLIOQUADRANGULO, 
dalled alſo Iris tuberoſa, Iris Bulboſa, and fnake's-head 
Iris. 


The rdot of this plant hath a tubercle, which is both | 


emetic and cathartic. 

HERN. The abbreviation of Franciſ. Hernandez 
nova Plantarum Animalium & Mineralium Mexicanorum 
Hiſtoria. | 

HERNANDIA. It is a well known herb in the Ame- 
rican iſlands, generally called Jack in the box, but of no 
medical note. 19 28 

HERNIA, from sc, a branch. A rupture. In con- 
ſequence of ſome fudden effort, part of the abdominal 
contents are forced through the interſtices left between 


the tendinous expanſions of the abdominal muſcles, for | 


the paſſage of nerves and blood veſſels, and a tumour 1s 
formed, which from its reſemblance of the budding, or 
puſhing forth of a branch, hath been called an hernia. 

According to the ſituation of theſe tumours, or from 
their contents, or both, they obtain their reſpective de- 
nominations ; though ſome take their name” from attend- 
ing circumſtances. 1. Thoſe from the fituation are the 
umbilical, ſcrotal, ventral, &c. 2, T hoſe from the con- 
tents are the enterocele, epiplocele, entero-epiplocele, 
pneumatocele, &c. 3. Thoſe from atrending circum- 
!tances, are the incarcerated hernia, &c. DiſtinCtion hath 
been made indeed betwixt the true and falſe herniz ; they 
are all tumours of the ſcrotum, but the true are from the 

abdominal viſcera deſcending into it; whereas the falſe 
are from other caufes, they begin below and aſcend up- 
wards, they are the hernia humoralis, hydrocele, hæ- 
matocele, ſarcocele, &c. e | 

This accident being unattended with rupture, or divi- 
ſion of the containing parts, the whole of the diſeaſe muſt 
at firſt be conſidered as a change of ſituation in the con- 
tained parts ; and as ſuch, were they immediately return- 
ed, and kept in their place, the diforder would entirely 
ceaſe ; but continuing in that preternatural ſituation, they 
are preſſed upon by the tendons through which they paſs, 
and the circulation of blood being obſtructed, inflamma- 
tion and mortification ſpeedily ſupervene ; which, how- 
ever, is not owing to any change of ſtate in the tendons, 
but merely to their natural elaſticity, acting upon an in- 
creaſed and yielding ſubjacent bulk. The obſtacle to the 
reduction of the prolapſed contents is, therefore, the in- 
creaſed bulk which they have acquired from ſtricture, by 
which they become incapable of returning through the 
fame paſſage at which.they eſcaped. | 

If affiſtance is called to the patient in time the return of 
the protruded parts muſt be attempted by ſuch means as 
cauſe the veſlels to contract, thereby diminiſhing the 
bulk of the folids, and repelling the fluids, ſuch as cold, 
aſtringent, and flimulating applications. Emollients are 
abſolutely to be avoided, for they cannot relax the ten- 
dons ; but they may, and often do, enlarge the bulk of 
the hernia, and render its reduction more difficult, if not 
impoſſible. Cold aſtringents ſhould be immediately ap- 
plied, ſuch as Goulard's ſaturnine water; at the ſame 
time theſe may be aſſiſted by a gentle but continued com- 
preſſion on the part with the fingers, or with ſmall bol- 
ſters of ſoft linen cloth; by continuing theſe effofts for 
ſome time, the veſſels become viſibly leſs diſtended, the 
ſwelling grows flaccid, at length the ſtricture gives way, 
and the diſorder is removed. 

When all proper attempts fail to reduce the contents of 
an hernia, the ſooner the operation is performed the bet- 
ter; but when theze are evident ſigns of the inteſtine be- 
ing in a mortifying ſtate, ſuch as the humour having loft 
its renitence, &c. Mt. Gooch recommends it as a very 
reaſonable practice to make an inciſion into the tumour 


ample enough to evacuate the feces freely, which may ef- 


tectually remove the ſtrangulation of the inteſtine at the 
abdominal ring, and then to treat the wound as-a mortjfi- 
cation, not being over buſy with the knife in cutting away 
what appears to have loſt its vitality, but allowing na- 
ture to throw off the mortified flough. If it is a doubt- 
tul point what condition the parts contained in the tumour 


are in, proceed with caution in the operation, until you 
aome to the inteſtine, and if that is mortified, open it too, 


. 


— 


ab - 


and if the evacuation of the feces do not effectually make 
| way for the return of the parts, the abdominal ring muſt 


be opened by inciſion. | 

But, after replacing the hernial contents, to retain them 
requires very often the aſſiſtance of a bandage, or a pro- 
per cotnpreſss Mr. Pott obſerves, “ all that can be 
done by ſurgery towards the cure of a hernia, is to re- 
place the prolapſed body or hodies in the cavity of the bel- 
ly, and to prevent them from ſlipping out again. When 
whatever formed the tumour is replaced, the ſurgeon hath 
done his part, the reſt is nature's ; whether the tendinous 
apertue will ſo contract as to prohibit a future deſcent or 
not, is matter of uticertainty, and not to be known but 
from the event.” 5 

When a rupture happens, and is unattended with any 
ſigns of ſtricture, or other violent ſymptoms, a bandage or 
a truſs will be the moſt eligible means of relief. As to 
the modes of operation, when the knife is neceſſary, ſee 
the reſpeCtive ſpecies of this diſorder, and the authors re- 
ferred to at the concluſion of this article. 

HERNIA AQUOSA, i. e. Hydrocele. | 

HERNIA CARNOSA, 1. e. Sarcocele. | | 

HERNIA CONGENIT A. It is a rupture where the 
inteſtine and teſticle are found in contact. The teſtes are 
originally ſituated in the abdomen, juſt beneath the kid- 
neys, and gradually deſcend near the time of birth thro? 
the ſheath of the ſpermatic chord into the ſcrotum, each 
carrying along with it a peritoneal coat, which makes the 
tunicæ vaginales, This diſcovery was made by Dr. Hun- 
ter, in the year 1755, aſſiſted by his brother Mr. John 
Hunter; it was demonſtrated by the doctor in his public 
lectures that year. | 

Soon after the birth of the child, the communication 
between the tunicz vaginales and the abdomen is oblite- 
rated by the ſtricture of the parts; but if the inteſtine falls 
very ſoon, it e this ſtricture from taking place, and 
thus this kind of hernia is formed. 

HERNIA CRURALIS. See Hernia FEMORAL Is. 

HERNIA CYSTICA. The hernia of the urinary 
| bladder. The urinary bladder may be thruſt forth thro” 
the abdominal ring or under Poupart's ligament. The 
fluCtuation gf a liquor which can be preſſed into the body 
fo as to occaſion a deſire to make water, or to run imme- 
diately vut by the common urinary paſſage, are the ſymp- 
toms by which this ſpecies of hernia may be diſcovered. 
If it arifes to any ſize, the patient cannot diſcharge his 
urine without lifting up and compreſſing the tumour. 


While recent it is eaſily reduced, and kept from return- 
ing by a proper bandage ; but if it is adherent, a ſuſpen- 
ſory is the belt relief. If this bladder adheres to a rupture 
of an inteftine, great caution is required (if the operation 
becomes neceſſary) to avoid opening the bladder. 

HERNIA FEMORALIS. This ſpecies of rupture is 
the fame in both ſexes, and formed by the falling of the 
omentum, or inteſtine, or both of them, into the inſide 
of the thigh, through the arch made by the os pubis and 
ae Fallopii, where the iliac veſſels and tendons 
of the pſoas and iliacus internus muſcles paſs from the ab- 
domen. Treat it firſt by the ſame general methods as is 
propoſed for ruptures in general; if the operation is ne- 
ceſſary, proceed as for the bubonocele, with the difference 
of dilating the ligament inſtead of the rings of the muſcles ; 
the dilatation muft be made obliquely outwards, inſtead of 
perpendicularly upwards, to avoid dividing the veſſels. 
_ HERNIA FLATULENTA. See PxNEUMATOCELE. 

HERNIA FORAMINIS MAGNIISCHIL It is when 
the inteſtines or omentum fall through the great hole of 
the iſchium into the internal part of the thigh, between 


* 


and under the two anterior heads of the triceps muſcle. 


In ſuch a caſe there mult be great laxity of the ligament, 
and the. inteſtine muſt lie behind the pectineus muſcle, 
wherefore no preſſure can be ufed to keep it up, and the 
operation cannot be attended with ſucceſs ; becauſe as the 
inteſtine is ſtrangulated, the orifice cannot be dilated, by 
reaſon of the vicinity of the veſſels. 
HERNIA GUT TURIS, i. e. Bronchocele. 
HERNIA HUMORALIS. This a diſeaſe of the tuni- 
ca vaginalis of the teſticle ; it conſiſts of an inflammation 


and ſwelling there: it is moſt frequently a venereal ſymp- 


| tom, 
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tom, but may alſo happen from bruiſes and other efternal 


injuries. It may terminate any of the ways that are com- 


mon to inflammation in other parts. 
It is often cauſed by a ſtoppage of a venereal gonor- 


rhœa, in which caſe, briſk purgatives, if they produce a | 


return of the running, are uſeful. Vomits, when the 


conſtitution can bear them, powerfully aſſiſt in removing 


this diforder whilſt in its inflammatory ſtate ; but they 
ſnhould not be given until the inflammation begins to give 
way, and then the pulv. ipecac. is as uſeful as the merc. 
emet. flav. k 

Whatever be the cauſe, endeavour to remove the inflam- 
mation and tumour, by bleeding according to the ſtrength 
of the patient ; let the bleeding be immediately ſucceeded 
by a briſk purge, and let the topical applications be of the 
common aſtringent and ſtimulating kind, ſuch as Goulard's 
ſaturnine water ; let them be' applied cold by means of 
rags folded ſeveral times, and repeat them as often as they 
grow warm and begin to dry. In want of this water, a 
mixture of vinegar and brandy may be uſed ; thus, if the 
part is ſuſpended properly, and if the patient can conform 
to lay much on his back, this tumour will be removed in 
a ſhort time, without the uſual violent pain or the hard- 
neſs remaining afterwards, which is almoſt the conſtant ef- 
fect of emollients. As ſoon as the inflammatory ſymp- 


toms abate, mercury may be preſcribed internally, and 


the ungt. ccerul. fort. may be rubbed on the ſcrotum every 
night, either to prevent or remove any degree of indura- 
tion. If notwithitanding every endeavour to the contrary, 
a ſuppuration cannot be prevented, an emollient cata- 


plaſm muſt be applied warm, and continued until a due 


diſcharge of the matter is effected. The knife is uſually 
preferred for opening this kind of abſceſs with, but care is 
required leſt the teſticle ſhould be wounded : the dreſ- 
ſings may be the ſame as directed for abſceſſes in general. 
See Aikins's Obſ. on Prep. of Lead, Lond. Med. Obſ. 
and Inq vol. iii. p. 152, &c. 

HERNIA INCARCERATA. An incarcerated, im- 
priſoned, or confined hernia, It is either when the pro- 


truded inteſtine ſo adheres that it cannot be returned, or 


when ic cannot be returned becauſe of the flatus or other 
matter which is deſcended into it, not being capable of a 
return, Its ſymptoms are, a ſwelling in the groin and 
upper part of the ſcrotum, larger or ſmaller according to 
the quantity of contents, very painful to the touch, and 
reſiſting the impreſs of the fingers; the pain is increaſed 
by coughing, ſneezing, or ſtanding upright, and there is 
a frequent vomiting, with a ſuppreſſion of all diſcharge by 
the anus, and a fever preſently comes on. | 
If ſpeedy relief is not obtained, the conſequence is fa- 
tal. | N 
Very copious or repeated bleeding, and a proper poſ- 
ture, are the principal helps, the patient ſhould be laid 
with bis hips much higher than his ſhoulders, and thus 
by gently raiſing the ſcrotum, and a light preſſure on the 
tumour, the inteſtine may return; ſmall doſes of opium 
may be given at due intervals: but if there is an adheſion, 
the operation is neceſſary, and if a gangrene is obſerved 
in the detained inteſtine, keep the ſound part of it fo unit- 
ed with the aperture in the groin as to be the future anus. 
HERNIA INGUINALIS. See BuBoNoCELE. 


HERNIA INTESTINALIS. See HERNIA Scro- 


TALIS. 


HERNIA LACTHRYMALIS. When the tears paſs |. 


through the puncta lachrymalia, but are ſtopped in the na- 
ſal duct, they ſtagnate in the ſacculus lachrymalis, and 
generally diſtend it, whence this name. Anel calls it a 
dropſy of the lachry mal fac. | 

If the inner angle of the eye is preſſed, and an aqueous 
humour flows out, it is only the hernia lachrymalis ; but 
if matter is preſſed out, it is the fiſtula lachrymalis. 

If the naſal duct is obſtructed, lay the patient on his 


back every day, and have reſolvent liquors dropt into the 
great canthus of the eye, then carefully compreſs the ſac- 


culus, to force the liquor out again: the reſolvent liquor 
may be a warm infuſion of hyſop with a little of the gall of 
an eel or of a pike. Beſides this an errhine may be drawn 
up the noſtril on the ſame ſide ; if theſe fail, force a ſmall 
probe through into the noſtril, from the upper punctum 
lachry male, paſs the probe thus every morning, and aſter 
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it injeQ a little of the above-mentioned liquor in at the 
inferior punctum, in order to cleanſe the duct. Ibis 
diſorder often degenerates into a fiſtula. 
HERNIA OMENTALIS, i. e. Epiplocele. 

HERNIA SCROTALIS. It is when the omentum, 
the inteſtine, or both, protrude and deſcend into the fcro- 
tum. It is called a perfect rupture, in contra diſtinction 
to a bubonocele, which is the ſame diſorder, only that 
the deſcent is not ſo low. The hernia ſcrotalis is diſtin- 
guiſhed into true and falſe ; the true is when the omen- 
tum, or inteſtine, or both, fall down into the ſcrotum ; 
the falſe is when a humour or an inflammation cauſes a tu- 


mour ia this part, ſuch as in the caſe of an hydrocele, 
hernia humoralis, &c. 


HERNIA UMBILICALIS. It is when the omentum, 
or inteſtine, or both, protrude at the navel; It rarely ad- 
mits of other relief than the palliative. „ 

HERNIA UT ERINUS. Inſtances have occurred of 
the uterus being thrutt through the rings of the muſcles, 
but this is hardly to be diſcovered, if there is no child in it, 
whoſe ſtrugglings would lead us to the proper diſtinction 
of it from the rupture of any other part. | 

HERNIA VAGINALIS. There is naturally a deep 
fort of cavity between the rectum and the back part of the 
uterus, made by the peritoneum deſcending pretty low, 
and forming a kind of pouch, in which a portion of the 
{mall inteſtines, when the uterus is not pregnant, is com- 
monly lodged, and ſometimes the inteſtines themſelves, 
by preſling hard againſt the peritoneum at this moſt de- 
pending part of the abdomen, gradually ſtretch this mem- 
brane ſo as to deepen this cavity much, and thereby dii- 
lect as it were the back part of the vagina from the fore 
part of the rectum, and thus form the tumour in the va» 
gina which is called an hernia vaginalis. _ | 

HERNIA VARICOSA. See CIRCOCELE, 

HERNIA VEN TOSA, See PxEUMAToCELE. 35 
HERNIA VENTRALIS. This may happen in almoſt 
any point of the fore part of the bel:y, but is moſt fre- 
quently found between the recti muſcles, either above or 
below the navel. It is generally large, and is only to be 
relieved by returning the protruded parts, and preventing 
their return by a proper bandage. Ihe tumour which re- 
quires this operation is ſeldom bigger than a walnut; ſo 
when there are the ſymptoms of a hernia, and yet no ap- 
pearance of one in the groin, the belly ſhould be examined. 
The manner ef relieving the ſtricture will be by dilating 
the part, as in other caſes, But after the operation a ban- 


dage muſt always be worn, as the cicatrix cannot be 
truſted to. 


HERNIA VESICALIS, i. e. Hernia cyſtica. | 
See Le Dran's Operations, Mem. de PAcad. Roy. 
de Chirurg. Sharp's Operations, Sharp's Critical Enqui— 
ry, Monſ. Arnaud on Ruptures, Pott on Ruptures, 
Gooch's I reatife on Wounds, p. 427, &c. Atkins's 
Obf. on Prep. of Lead, p. 91, &c. 

HERNIARIA. Rupture-wort, alſo called polygo- 
num minus, and millegrana major. It is a ſmall ſpread- 
ing plant, found in ſandy ground; it flowers in June and 
July; is faid to be diuretic and aſtringent; but is not of 
much note. | 

HERNIARIA ALSINES FOLIO. Sea chickweed, 
alſo called paronychia alſines folio incena, and anthyllis 
maritima. 
Boerhaave mentions other ſpecies alſo. | | 
HEROPHILUS. He was a pupil of Praxagoras : he 
was a celebrated phyſician ; he died about 317 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra. He was an anatomiſt and ſurgeon ; 
he allo applied to the ſtudy of botany. He is faid to be 
the firſt who was of the dogmatic ſect who uſed com- 
pound medicines freely; and he is ſaid to be the firſt who 
treated the doctrine of pulſes with any degree of accuracy. 
The firſt grand change that happened in phyſic after He- 
rophilus and Eraſiſtratus (who were contemporaries) was 
occaſioned by the founding of the Empiric ſect; this hap- 
pened about 287 years before Chriſt ; of whom Serapion 
was the firſt, whom ſee. _ | 


L from , to ſpread or creep. A creeping 
ulcer. | | | | 
Thele ulcers in the ſkin are divided by ſome into ſive 
ſpecies. 2 
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the parts that were ulcerated. In order to the cure, the 


but is not of much note in practice. 


ſtains the hands. When powdered it is whitiſh at firſt, 


iron ina very ſmall portion, and ſeems to be much of the 
ſame nature as the boles. To its aluminous contents 


HKI 


H1G 


1. The fimple. Theſe conſiſt of ſingle puſtules of a | tents it is not much to be commended. See Lewis's 


yellowiſh white colour, and ſhaip pointed; they are in- 
flamed about their baſis, and are naturally dry ; theſe 
burn, itch, and ſmart a day or two, and then diſappear. 

2. The tetter, ring-worm, or ſerpigo. Thele are the 
ſame in appearance as the firſt, only that they run in 
heaps, they more difficultly paſs away, for they contain a 
more corroſive matter ; their ſmarting and itching 1s more 
violent ; they eat ſometimes through the ſkin, and ſpread 
conſiderably, they neither form matter nor come to di- 
geſtion. The cure is ſometimes difficult, in ſome perſons 
they return at certain ſeaſons. If the habit of body is 
faulty reſtore it, purge gently with mercurials, and then 
apply the following to the parts affected: R Merc. cor. A. 
gr. xvi. aq. Calc. fi. f i. m. f. lotio. Vel, R merc. pre- 
cip. A. 9 li. ungt. ſimplex, Fi. m. When a ſerpigo is a 
ſymptom of the ſcurvy, the great water- dock root is an 
excellent remedy, as indeed it is in all the ſpecies of her- 

es. 

3 and 4. Shingles, or zona aurea, &c. It is ſome- 
times accompanied with inflammation and fever. I his 
kind appears in large cluſters, on the neck, breaſt, loins, 
hips, or thighs, the heads are white and mattery, and are 
ſucceeded by a ſmall round ſcab reſembling millet ſeed, 
whence the name herpes miliares, and now the diforder 
is {till more grievous. In theſe caſes the ill habit of body 
being firſt attended to, it muſt be remembered that the 
external applications muſt be more mild thaw thoſe above 
preſcribed. Internally the treatment may be as in the 
eryſipelas. The prognoſtic of death from its ſurrounding 
the body is falſe; the malignity of the tumour alone being 
the only ground of fear. 

Theſe two kinds were called by the antients by the 
names vermis repens, vermis mordicans, formica miliaris; 
Celſus calls them ignis ſacer, Wiſeman calls them ambu- 
lativa. 

5. Herpes exedens, alſo called nome, noli me tangere, 
ulcus depaſcens, herpes depaſcens, and Celſus calls it ig- 
nis ſacer. It reſembles an ulcerous erylipelas ; its hu- 
mour is the moſt corroſive of any of the ſpecies ; it cor- 
rodes down the fleſhy parts, and ſeparates it into ſcales : 
when it diſappears it leaves hard tumours behind it, on 


merc. cor. A. may be given as directed in the lues vene- 
rea, with a decoction of the woods or ſarſa. I he ſores 
may be waſhed with a ſolution of merc. cor. A. in aq. calcis. 

See Tulpius, lib. 3. Marc, Aurel. Severinus, lib. 4. de 
Abſceſſ. cap. 9. Turner de Morbis Cutaneis. | 

HERPES FERUS, i. e. Eryſipelas. 

HERPETON. In Hippocrates it is a creeping puſtule 
or ulcer. 

HERVA DE ANIL LUSIT ANIS, i. e. Indicum. 

HESP. An abbreviation of Heſperides. 5 

HESPERIS. Boerhaave mentions twenty-four ſpecies 
of this plant: it is ſaid to be diaphoretic and antiſeptic ; 


HESPERIS ALLIUM. See ALLIARIA. 

 HETERORRYTHMUS. See ARYTHMUs. 

HE TlICH INDIS, AMERICANUM, vel Athiopi 
cum. A ſpecies of turnip in America, with leaves like 
thoſe of bryony: the root is as thick as two fiſts, and a 
foot and a half long. Itis agreeable food and aperitive. 

HEU D, Heud hen, or Heudeen, i. e. Agallochum. 

HEXIS. An habit. From ex, to have. It is a per- 
manent habit, in oppoſition to diatheſis, or a tianſient 
diſpoſition, which may more eaſily be removed. Habit 
from cuſtom or uſe. See ConsVETUDO, 

H. OX. See MorisoN. 

HIAC AN. Guaiacum wood. 

HIBERNICUS LAPIS. Iriſh ſlate, called alſo tegula 
Gallis, ardeſia vel hardeſia Hibernica, lap. Hibernici, lap. 
fiſſilis Hiber. It is a kind of ſlate or ſoft ſtone, found in 
Ireland and other countries, of a bluiſh black colour ; it 


but ſoon grows blacker. In the fire it yields ſulphurous 


fumes, acquires a pale red colour, and becomes harder. 
It is an argillaceous earth, impregnated with alum and 


it owes its aſtringent property. It is inwardly taken a- 


Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

HIBISCUS. Marſhmallows. 

HD ROA, from zd, ſweat. A kind of puſtules 
which ſpring up in ſome conſtitutions, from ſweating in 


hot weather; | 
HIDROCRITICA, from ies, ſweat, and xi, to 


judge. Signs taken from ſweat. 


HIDRONOSOS, or Hidropyretos, i. e. SUDO0R Ax- 
GLICUS, which ſee. 

HIDROTICA, or Hidrotopſca ſudorifics. 

HIDUS, 1 e. Flos Aris. | 
HIERA DIACOLOCYNTHIDOS, An electuary 
was formerly prepared under this name, but it hath long 
been neglected. 

HIERA PICRA. The holy bitter. It was formerly 
called hiera logadii, and was made in the form of an elec- 
tuary, with honey, but now the ſpecies is kept in dry 
powder. | 
The London college directs the ſpecies to be prepared 
as follows: Take the gum of Succotrine aloes one pound 
of winter's bark (ſo called) three ounces, Mix and make 
them into a fine powder. 

HIERABOTANE, from 7«0;, holy, and chain, an 
va Holy herb. In Dioſcorides, it is a ſpecies of ver- 
ena. 

HIERACANTHA. A name in Bocrhaave for the 
carlina ſylveſtris vulgaris. | 

H:ERACEUM. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſonchus. 

HIERACEUM. Golden lungwort. | 

HIERACIUM, from hierax, a hawk. Hawkweed. 
Boerhaave mentions forty ſpecies, but only four have any 
medical virtues attributed to them, : 

HIERACiUM LONGiUS RADICATUM. Long- 
rooted hawkweed. The ſtalks of all the kinds are full of 
branches, flender, and elegant; the leaves are diſpoſed 
alternately ; the calyx is thick, firm, and expanded; the 
ſeeds are ſmooth and angulous, or ftriated, _ 

The root of this ſpecies ſtrikes deep into the ground; 
is long, thick, and but little branched ; the leaves lie flat 
on the ground, are rough and hairy; the flowers are like 
thoſe of the dandelion, but leſs, of a yellow colour, but 
turn into down; the ſeeds are long and ſlender. It grows 
in fields and meadows, and flowers in May, and io on 
to Auguſt or September. It is cooling, aperitive, and 
diuretic. | 

HIERACIUM ALPINUM, alfo called Pannonicum, 
herba coſta, coſta pulmonaria, piloſella major, dens leo- 
nis, pulmonariæ luteæ. Broad leaved Hungarian hawk- 
weed. It grows on chalky hills, flowers in June, and is 


extolled in pulmonary diſorders. 


HIERACIUM MINUS, called alſo hieracium lepori- 
num. Leſſer hawk-weed. It grows in paſture grounds, 
flowers in June and July, and its virtues the ſame as the 
hieracium majus, but bitterer, and otherways preferable. 

HIERACIUM MAJUS, alſo called ſonchus repens 
multis. Greater hawkweed. Jt is found in fields, it 
flowers in July, the leaves cool, and are moderately aſtrin- 
gent. See Raii Hiſt. 

HIERACIUM MINUS FOLID DENTIS LEO- 
NIS OBLONGO, i. e. Hyoſeris. 

1 MON TANUM. A ſpecies of chon- 
drill, | . 

HIERACULUM. Hawkweed. 

HIERATICUM. The name of a malagma, formerly 
appropriated to diforders of the liver, ſtomach, and other 
of the abdominal viſcera. 

HIEKAZ UNE, i.e. Lotus pentaphyllos ſiliqua cor- 
nuta. | 

HIEROBOTANE. Holy herb. A ſpecies of verbena, 

HIGUERO. The calabaſh tree. It is a large tree, 
common in all the American iſlands, and on that conti- 
nent. The flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of a lily, of a 
white and greeniſh colour, but a diſagreeable ſmell. The 
fruit is of various ſizes and figures; it is green at the firſt, 
but when ripe it is black and hard, containing feeds like a 
gourd, and a yellow kernel. I he unripe fruit contains a 
white juicy pulp, that ſmells like naſturtium, bur of a 
ſweetiſh taſte. The unripe fruit is preſerved with ſugar, 


gainſt bruiſes, but on account of the variability of its con- 
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and is uſed in fevers. The ripe affords a ſhell for cups, 
&c. See Raii Hiſt, | 
HILUM, 


HIP 


HILUM. The blackiſh ſport in a bean, called its 
eye. 
 HIMAS. Properly a leather thong or ſtrap. But in 
medicine, it is a laxneſs of the uvula, when it becomes 
long and ſlender. Jt differs from the cionis, which 1s 
when the uvula is thickened. 

HIN, i. e. afafcetida. 

HIN. AW AR U, i. e. Indicum. 

HINDISH, i. e. aſafœtida. 

H ING. The Indian and Perſian name for aſafœtida. 

HINGISH.. The plant which affords aſafœtida, alſo 
the gum itſelf. 

RiPPACE. 
of mare's milk. | 

HIPPECACUANNA, 1. e. Ipecacuanha. 

HIPPION. A name for the gentiana Alpina pumila 
vera major. | 

-HiPPYOCASTANUM. The horſe cheſnut tree, call- 
ed alſo caſtanea equina. 

In England we have the white, yellow, and ſcarlet 
flowering cheſnut trees. T hey are cultivated in gardens 
and walks, and flower in May and June. I he fruit is a 
good errhine. Jo. Jac. Zannichelli affirms, that after 
many trials. he has found the bark of theſe trees to have 


. 


The rennet of a colt. Alſo cheeſe made 


the ſame effect as the Peruvian- bark hath. See Ran 
Hitt. 
HIPPOCRATES. He was the ſeventeenth in li- 


neal deſcent from MÆſculapius of Greece, by his ſon Po- 
dalirius. This family had the general name of Aſclepi— 
ade. Hippocrates was born at or about four hundred and 
ſixty years before Chriſt. He was no leſs diſtinguiſhed a- 
mong the philoſophers than among phyſicians. He was 
defective in anatomy and chemiltry ; but his phyſiology 
in many inſtances deſerve our notice, and his curative 
method is admirable. He gained his reputation chielly 
by his exact obſervation of the moit minute circumſtance» 
of diſeaſes, and the care with which he gives the detail of 
what preceded them, the ſymptoms with which they were 
attended, what attorded relief, and what exaſperated the 
diſorder. He ſays that he was the firſt who attended to 
prognoſtics. He was ſo well acquainted wich ſymptoms, 
that this branch may be ſaid to be his maſter- piece. He 
excels in diagnoſtics and prognoſtics. His writings are 
elegant and conciſe, but ſometimes they are obſcure. 
Hippocrates leſt two ſons, viz. Theſſalus and Draco; 
alſo one daughter, whom he married to Polybus, one of 
his pupils. The fon-in-law made a greater figure than 
either of his own ſuns. The next in eminence was Dio- 
cles Caryſtius, whom ſee. | | 
HIPPUCRA1lICA FACIES. See FAciESs HPO“ 
CRATICA. | 
HiPPOGLOSSUM, Double-tongue ; alſo called biſ- 
lingua, bonifacia, Uvularia, laurus Alexandrina, ruſcus 
anguſtrifolius. This plant is nurſed up in gardens chiefly 
as a curioſity. Rau HIiſt. 
HIPPCGi.OSSUM. See Ruscus. 
HIPPOLAPATHUM, Maonk's rhubarb. See La- 
PATHUM. | | 
HIPPOLITHUS, from iww >, a, horſe, and ai8>., a 
ſtone. A {tone found in the ſtomach or inteſtines of a 
horſe. 2 | 
HIPPOMANES, from {zwTo;, a harſe, and waivouai, to 
be mad. It is a name for the cynocrambe, or apocynum, 
becauſe it makes horles mad if they eat of it. 
name of the juice of tithymallus. Some take it to ſignify 
the ſecundines of a mare. Laſtly, the fleſhy ſubſtance 
which ſometimes adheres to the forehead of a new foaled 
colt is thus named. 
HIPPOMARATH RUM, from iwwzc, an horſe, and 
uudrabpor, fennel, horſe fennel, alſo Engliſh ſaxifrage. See 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. | | 


HIPPONE. The name of a malagma which Etius 
deſcribes. 
HIPPOPHZES. Dioſcorides deſcribes it in lib. iv. | 


cap. 162, but it is not certainly known what it is. The 
ſynonyme, according to Dale, is the hippophzs, hippo- 
phæſtum, bippomanes, ſpina purgatrix, rhamnus cathar- 


ticus, tithymalus maritimus vel ſpinoſus. The purging | 


thorn. lt grows in the Morea. The juice purges pow- 
erfully. 


It is alſo a 


— 
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HIPPOPOTAM US. The river - korſe. It is Taid 
that when he grows unweildy he comes to the land, takes 
a reed, opens a vein in the leg; and when he hath loſt a 
ſufficient quantity of blood, he ſtops it with mud. 

Another ſpecies is the equus marinus, roſmarinus, was 
leus, mors, or morz. The teeth of which ate very large, 
and are a ſort of ivory, 

HIPPOSELINUM, Alexander's, alſo called oluſa- 
trum, Smyrnium, macerone; & herba Alexandrina. It 
is an umbelliferous plant, with leaves like ſmallage, but 
larger. It was formerly blanched in gardens for culinary 
uſe. The ſeeds are bittteriſh, aromatic, and carmina- 
tive; they give out all their virtue to rectified fpirit of 
wine, but not fully to water. The roots are bitter, and 
are commended as reſolvent, diuretic, and emmenagogue, 
On inciſion they yield a whitiſh juice, which when in- 
ſpiſſated reſembles myrrh, whence the plant hath been 
called from one of the names of that gummy reſin, Smyr- 
ec Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. See Raii Hiſt. 

lant. | | 

HIPPOSELINUM. See APptum. 

HIPPURIS, from iv, a horſe, and 8x, a tail. It 
is the name of ſeveral ſorts of equiſetum. 

HIPPURIS MINOR, i e. ephedra maritima minor. 

HIPPUS. It is an affection of the eyes, under which 
they are continually trembling and twinkling, as is uſual 
with thoſe who ride on horſeback. The author of the 
Definitiones Medicæ ſays, that it is an affection contract- 
ed from the birth, and is owing to a defect in the muſcie 
which ſuſtains the eye. | | 

HIRA. This word is variouſly underſtood : however, 
ſome expreſs by it the inteſtinum jejunum ; others extend 
it to all the inteltines, and others mean by it all che con- 
rents of the abdomen. | 

HIRAPITANGA BRASILIENSIBUS. Braſil wood. 

HIRCi BARBA, i, e. Tragopogon. 

HIRCUS BEZOARTICUS. The gozt which affords 
the Oriental bezoar ä 

HIRQUUS. Che great angle of the eye 6 

HIRUDO. The Leech, allo called Sanguiſuga. The 
miſon is the firſt who takes notice of leeches. I hoſe 
ſhould be choſen whoſe backs are ſtriped, and bellies 
ſpotted, and which are taken from running waters. 

"They are only uſed tor drawing of blood, where and 
when the lancet cannot be conveniently uſed ; and for 
this end, many prefer thoſe which have been kept in a 
veſſel of clean water for ſome time, to thoſe which are 
but newly taken from the running waters where they ori- 
ginally reſided. | ; | 

Some think that leeches have a poiſonous quality, be- 
cauſe that the wound they make ſometimes heals with 
dithculty ; but this happens when the lancet is uſed, and 
depends on the bad havit of the body. 

To make leeches faſten ſoon, keep them hungry, and 
rub the part to which they are to be applied, with warm 
milk or blood; if they flick longer than is thought con- 
venient, they muſt not be pulled off; but it their heads 
are touched with common fait, they ſoon drop off of 
themſelves: if they are thought not to have drawn a fuf- 
ficient quantity of blood, apply cloths wrung out of 
warm water upon the orthce, or, if convenient, put the 
part into warm water, and thus the bleeding may be pro- 
longed. | 

Keep the leeches in bottles not quite filled with water, 
and renew it ever three or four days at the lateſt: a lit- 
tle ſugar may be added to the water in which they are kept. 
Leeches are ſometimes applied to the anus, when the 
hemorrhoids are ſuppreſſed ; but bleeding in the ankle 
or foot ſeems more likely to be uſetul, for the leeches 
can only be app.ied to the external hæmorrhoidal veins, 

The curious may conſult the following writers on 
leeches, viz. Aldrovandus, Geſner, Botallus, Sebizius, 
Heurnius, Cranſius, Schroder, and Stahl. | 

HIRUNDINARIA. Swallow. wort. See alſo num- 
mularia, 

HISMAT. Litharge. 

HISPANICUM VIRIDE. Verdegriſe. 

HISPIDITAS. Hairineſs in general; but in a parti- 
cular ſenſe, it is uſed to ſignify either the diſeaſe called 
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| phalangoſts, ot that called diſtichiaſis. 
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HISPIDULA. A name of the helichryſum mont. flor. 


rotund. 
HISPIDULA [STR.] See Gnaphalium. 
HISTORIA. An hiſtory. In medicine, it is the 
ſame as a medical caſe or obſervation. 
HOAXACAN, i. e. Lign. guaiacum. 
HOBUS. A ſpecies of plumb-tree growing in the 
Weſt-Indies. 


HOCIAMSANUM. Agrimony. 


HOITZILOXITL. Balſam of Peru. 

HOLCIMOS, from #aww, to draw. An epithet applied 
to what may be drawn,out, and ſtill preſerve its conti- 
nuity. It is alſo ſpoken of the liver affected with a tu- 
mour. 

HOLCUs, i. e. Hordeum ſpontaneum ſpurium. 

HOLERA. An antiquated word for cholera. 

HOLIPPA. Thin cakes made with flour and ſugar, ' 
poured upon a hot iron, hgured, and then ſet to the fire. 
The name is now appropriated to ſweet-meats ; though 
in ſome diſpenſatories are purging, and other holippæ. 

HOLLI. The Indian name for what the Spaniards 
call alli; which is a reſinous liquor, that difiils from the 
tree called holquahuytl, or chilli. It is uſed in dyſente- 
ries. See Raii Hiſt. 

HOLOPHLYCTIDES, i. e. Phlyctænæ. 

HOLOSCHOENOS. See Juncus. 

HOLOS'TEO. See MyosuRos. 
 HOLOSTEUM. See Myosvukos. 

HOLOSTEUM CRETICUM. A ſpecies of plan- 
tane. 

HOLOSTIUM. A ſpecies of plantane. 

HOLOTHURION. Whether plant or animal is not 
known ; but according-to Bontius, it is poiſonous, | 

HOLOTONICOS, from da, whole, and revo, to 
ſtretch. It is ſpoken of a univerſal convulſion, or rigor | 
of the whole body. It is the ſame as tetanus. 

HOLQUAHUILT. Peruvian bark. | 

HOMOLINON. Crude flax, or coarſe flaxen cloth, 
of which towels were made in the public baths. 

HOMONOPAGIA. Head-ach. 

HOMOPLAT AX. The ſhoulder blades. 

HOMORUSIA, A medicine mentioned by Avi 
cenna. | 

HOMOTONOS. Equable. It is an epithet for a 
continual putrid fever, which preſerves the ſame tenor 
through all ſtages. | 

HOMUNCULUS. See ADOLESCENS. | 

HOR AUS. Properly it is fruit that is ripe about au- 
tumn: but modern authors expreſs by it, any fruits 
which are ripe. | | | 

HORDEACEUM VINUM. Beer. 

HORDEOLUM. Ir is a tubercle on the eyelids, re- 
ſembling a barley-corn in ſhape; it is alſo called crithe, 
which ſee. It is ſmall, red, hard, and immoveable : it 
is ſeated above the eye laſhes. It is an encyſted tumour, 
which contains a thick matter. It is painful; ſometimes 
hurts the fight. Its ſeat is either on the inſide or the 
outſide of the eyelid. 

HORDEUM. Barley. In the ſhops there are two 
kinds of barley; or at leaſt the ſame kind of barley in 
two forms. 

HORDEUM DISTICHON ; alſo called hordeum 
gallicum vel mundatum ; common, and Scotch barley. 

Barley is leſs nutrimental, leſs glutinous, and more 
cooling, than either wheat, oats, or rice. It was the 
principal aliment and medicine amongſt the antients in 
acute diſeaſes; and from the common uſe of ſhelled bar- 
ley, ptiſana, in the form of decoctions, other prepara- 
tions of the ſame general nature have been diſtinguiſhed 
by that name. The common bariey is freed from the 
ſhells in mills, and in this ſtate is called French or Scotch 
barley. A ſort of ſhelled barley is formed into ſmall 
round grains in Holland and Germany, which, from 
their pearly whiteneſs, are called pearl barley. 

Decoctions of theſe in water, contain their lighter and 
more agreeable parts, and are important aſliſtants in acute 
and inflammatory diſorders : but decoctions of barley are 
moſt uſeful, when accompanied with ſaline ſaponaceous 
medicines, for otherwiſe they run off by urine, withou! 


See Galen de loc, affect. | 


mixing with the blood. 
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HORDEUM CAUSTICUM. See CEVAUII A. 
HORMINUM. Clary; called alſo gallitrichum; 


| ſclarea; orvala; garden clary, It is a whitiſh green, 


ſlightly hairy plant, with ſquare ftalks, on the tops of 
which are long ſpikes of bluiſh flowers. It is perennial, 
a native of warmer climes, cultivated with us in gardens, 
and flowers in July and Auguſt, | 

The leaves are bitteriſh, have an aromatic kind of 
ſmell, but diſagreeable to many people; they are recom- 
mended as antiſpaſmodic; their active part reſides in an 
unctuous, reſinous matter, which is wholly taken up by 
ſpirit of wine, and on inſpiſſating the tincture, remains 
in the extract. Water takes up the greateſt part of their 
virtue by infuſion; and in diſtillation, carries the whole 


of it over. The ſeeds poſſeſs the ſame qualities as the 
leaves. 


HORMINUM SVLVESTRE. Wild clary; called 
alſo ſclarea Hiſpanica, & oculus Chriſti, This ſpecies re- 
ſembles the other in appearance and qualities; but as to 
the latter, it is much inferior. See Raii Hiſt, 


Boerhaave enumerates 29 ſpecies of garden clary, and 
14 of the wild ſort. 


HORROR, from horreo, to ſhake with cold. A tre- 
mor, is only a vibration of one limb, A refrigeration 
is becoming very cold. A perfrication is when great 
coldneſs is accompanied with a gentle unequal motion of 


the ſkin. An horror is, when the coldneſs ſpoken of in a 


perfrication is conſiderable, and attacks by fits, without 
attacking the whole body; ſo that an horror is ſuch an 
affection of the ſkin alone, as a rigor is of the whole 
body. A rigor is an irregular agitation of all the body. 

HOR'TUS. A name for the female genitals. 

HO I'TONIA. Water violet, It hath a rofe-ſhaped 
flower, conſiſting of only one leaf; it is of a role colour 
too, and grows in watery places. It is not noted for any 
medical virtue. See Miller's Di&. vol. ii. 

HUCIPOCHOTL;z alſo called huaxacenſis; Ricinus 
novz Hiſpaniæ. Hernandez deſcribes it as a ſhrub which 
creeps like a vine, with a fruit like a hazel nut, the ker- 


nels of which operate upwards and downwards, but not 
violently. 


HUDDA MULLA. A ſpecies of jeſſamy. 

HUIACAN, i. e. Guaiacum. 

HUTTZASE. A name of the ſeeds of the meſquite tree. 

HUMERALIS ARTERIA. The humeral artery. It 
riſes from the lower and fore- ſide of the axillaris, and 
runs backward between the head of the os humeri and te- 
res major, ſurrounding the articulation, till it reaches 
the poſterior part of the deltoides, to which it is diſtri- 


buted. In its courſe it gives off ſeveral branches to the 
neighbouring parts. 


HUMERALIS Musculus, i. e. Deltoides. 

HUMERALIS NERVUS. See CERvicaALEs. 

HUMERI OS. The bone of the arm. It is articu- 
lated, by its head, to the ſcapula: in children this head is 
an epiphyſis; immediately below the head is the part called 
the neck of the humerus. This bone grows broader at 
its lower extremity, and at the end it is formed into two 
condyſes, on the external of which the head of the radius 


| moves; and in the cavities betwixt theſe condyles, the 


ulna chiefly hath its motions, 
HUMILIS [Musc.] See DEPRESSOR OcurLi. 
HUMIRUBUS. Dewberry. 
HUMOR, Humour. A general name for any fluid. 


The ancients ſeem to have called the nutritious Juices the 
radical humours. 


HUMULUS. The hop. 

HUNGARICA AQUA. See RosMARINuUs. 

HURA. The ſand-box tree; alſo called hura Ame- 
ricana; Jamaica wallnuts ; warnelia, & havelia. It is a 
native of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; the leaves are full of 
a milky juice; the feeds purge upwards and downwards. 
The ſhell is uſed for holding ſand, after the ſeeds ate taken 
out; whence the name. Miller's Did. 

RUTZOCHLTL, i. e. Balſ. Peru. | 

HYACINTHUS. The jacinth. It is a precious 
ſtone; and is fo called from its reſemblance, with reſpect 
to colour, to the plant of this name, This ſtone is poly- 
gonal, more or leſs tranſparent, of a yellowiſh red colour; 


the ninth in degree from diamonds, and fuſible by fire. 
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HYACNITHUS. Harebells. Boerhaave enumerates | 


58 ſpecies, but none of them are noted for any medical 
quality, except the hyacinthus oblongo flore cceruleus ma- 
jor; called alſo hyacinthus Anglicus, ſive Belgicus, vel 
Hiſpanicus. The roots of all the kinds are bulbous: the 
flowers of this ſpecies are agreeably ſcented, and of a pur- 
ple or blue colour. It is found in woods, hedges, and 
thickets: it flowers in May. Galen ſays, that the roots 
are antihicteric; and others fay, that they reſtrain all 
kinds of fluxes. See Miller's Bot. Off. 
HYACINTHUS. A name of ſeveral ſorts of muſ- 


Carl. | | 
HYACINTHUS STELLARIS. See LIIIO Hiacix- 
THUS, | | 


HYALODES, from dax, glaſs, or glaſſy. An epi- 


thet applied to urine which depoſits much vitreous white 
viſcid ſediment. | 
HYALOIDES, from 9vza5-, glaſs, and 79>. likeneſs. 
An epithet of the vitreous humour of the eye. 
HYANCHE, from 5;, a ſwine, and zyx, to ſtrangle. 
A quinſey, accompanied with an external tumour on each 
\ fide the throat; is thus called, becauſe the necks of ſwine 


are ſubject to ſwellings. | 

HYBOUCOUHU AMERICANUS, The name of 
an American fruit, of the ſize of a date, but not eatable; 
but an oil is expreſſed from it, which they keep in the 
{hcil of a fruit called carameno, whence the oil itſelf is 
ſometimes ſo called. This oil is chiefly uſed againſt an 
American diſorder called tom, which ſeems to be the 
ſame with chigres, or a collection of very ſmall worms 
in the fleſhy parts, which cauſe a tumour. 

HYDARTHROS, from ser, water, and ace, a 
joint. A ſort of clear water which iſſues from wounded 
Joints. It is alſo a name of the ſynovia. 

HYDATINON. The name of an ancient collyrium. 

HYDAT!S. See AQUULA. 

HYDATIS. Hydatids. They are tranſparent bags 
filled with water. Sometimes they are fingle, at others 
in cluſters; generally on the liver, but are alſo on any 
other part. Hydropic patients, for the moſt part, have 
them on their livers. In the Lond. Med. Tranſ. p. 486, 
is an inſtance of hydatids coughed up from the lungs, 

There are two ſpecies of hydatids in human bodies. 

The firſt fort is organized, and is connected with veſ- 
ſels by peduncles. It conſiſts of a bag, or bags of diffe- 
rent ſizes, filled with ſerum ; as theſe bags increaſe they 
thicken. Sometimes their contents are bloody, and 
flakes of coagulable lymph are floating in them. This 
kind of hydatids only diſturb by their ſize. The hyda- 
tids of the ovaria are of this fort, ſo are thoſe in the kid- 
mies, uterus, &c. 

The ſecond are ſuppoſed to be confined to the liver, 
and conſiſt of a ſtrong bag formed in the ſubſtance of that 
viſcus ; this bag is vaſcular, and is lined with a ſoft pulpy 
opake coat, reſembling the retina of the eye. It contains 
a liquor of a whey colour, in which a number of detached 
veſicles are found ſwimming, or there is a ſeries of them, 
one within another. This ſpecies is productive of worſe 
effects than the former. This bag ſometimes burſts, and 
its contents falling into the cavity of the belly, a kind of 
aſcites is the conſequence ; its external cyſt 1s ſubje& to 
inflammation, and adhæſion to the adjacent parts, whence 
if ſuppuration takes place, various ill conſequences may 
follow. | 

HYDATODES, or Hydatoides, from Tp, water. 
Watery. It 1s an epithet for wine much diluted with 
water; for limpid urine; for the aqueous humour of the 
eye; and for one in an anaſarca. 

HYDEFROS. A general name ſor a dropſy ; but by 
Galen it is particularly applied to the anaſarca. 

HYDRAGOGO®, from de, water, and dy, to 
bring away. Hydragogue. Remedies that evacuate 
much water are thus named. In Hippocrates, Epidem. 
lib. vi. it imports a perſon grown droplical from drinking 
water. 

HYDRARGYRUM. Quickſilver. 

HYDREL ZUM. A mixture of oil and water. 

HYDRENTEROCELE, from bug, water, EvTepov, an 
inteſtine, and xen, a tumour. A dropſy of the ſcrotum. 
See HYDBOCELE. | 
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HYDROCARDIA: Hildanus coined this word t6 
ſignify a ſerous, ſanious, or purulent tumour of the pe- 
ricardium. 

HYDRO-ENTERO-CELE, i. e. Hydrocele. Of 
the fame derivation as hydrenterocele. 

HYDROCELE, from ddp, water, and xn, a tumour, 
It is when water is in the contents of ruptures, but parti- 
cularly is applied to a dropſy in the ſcrotum, called alſo 
hydrops teſtis, and hernia aquoſa. 
| There are two kinds: the firſt is when the water is 
lodged in the cells of the membrana cellularis ſcroti, but 
this is generally a ſymptom of an anaſarca. The ſecond, 
and only proper ſpecies, is formed by water lodged with- 
in the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle. Ihe firſt is known 
by pits remaining for a time where it is impreſſed by the 
finger; the ſecond is not ſubject to this accident. 

the cauſe, when not anaſarcous, is a preternatural diſ- 
charge of that water, which is continually ſeparating on 
the internal ſurface of the tunica vaginalis, tor the moiſt- 
ening, or lubricating the teſticle. 

From the time of its firſt appearance, it 1s ſeldom 
known to diſappear, or diminiſh, but generally continues 
to increaſe, though in ſome much faſter than in others. 
In one it grows to a painful degree of diſtenſion in a few 
months; in another, it continues many years, with little 
diſturbance. As it enlarges it becomes more tenſe, and 
is ſometimes tranſparent, ſo that if a candle is held on the 
oppoſite fide, a degree of light is perceived through the 


whole bulk of the tumour ; but the only poſitive ways of 
knowing that a fluid is the contents, is to feel for the fluc- 
tuation thereof, or to diſcover that the diſtenſion of the 
tunica vaginalis is, the cauſe of the tumour, and not an 
hernia of the omentum or inteſtines, or ſome other diſor- 
der of the part. 

The hydrocele muſt be diſtinguiſhed from an hernia of 
_ abdominal contents, an hernia humoralis, and a ſarco- 
cele. 


In order to the cure, if the water is lodged only in the 
cellular membrane, ſcarifications may be made in the 
legs, as in an anaſarca; for in this caſe an anaſarca is at- 
tendant, and the cauſe of the diſtenſion of the ſcrotum. 

If the caſe is a proper hydrocele, if any other diſorder 
is ſuſpeCted to give riſe to it, the original diſorder mult 
firſt be removed. If no ſuch diſorder attend, as a pallia- 
tive cure, the trochar, or a lancet, may be puſhed into 
the ſeat of the water, in order to its diſcharge z and as the 
teſticle lies always on the poſterior part of the tumour, the 
perforation mult be made into the anterior and lower part 
of it. Mr. Pott propoſes a radical cure, by exciting an ar- 
tificial inflammation between the tunica albuginea, and 
the tunica vaginalis, by means of a ſeaton, ſo as to pro- 
duce an obliteration of the cavity, which is the ſeat of the 
diſeaſe. | | 

See Monro on Tumours of the Scrotum, in the Edinb. 
Med. Effays, vol. v. Bertrandi's Diſſertation on the Hy- 
drocele, in the Mem. de l'Acad. Roy. de Chirurgie, tom. 
iii. Le Dran's Operations; Sharp's Operations, and his 
Critical Enquiry ; Douglas on the Hydrocele, and Mr. 
Pott's Account of the Method of obtaining a radical Cure 
of the Hydrocele. 

HYDROC#ZPHALUS, from bee, water, and x<@aM1 
the head. It is an effuſion of water in the cranium, be- 
tween it and the brain; and taking riſe from the ventricles, 
the ſerum is infiltrated through the whole ſubſtance of the 
brain. 

It is termed internal when the water is ſeated betwixt 
the brain and the ſkull; and external when betwixt the 
{kull and the ſkin. 

This diſorder, whether external or internal, moſt fre- 
quently happens to children ; but inſtances have occurred 
of adults being the ſubject of it. 

The beginning ſymptoms may ſomewhat vary in diffe- 
rent ſubjects ; but in general, a pain in the nape of the 
neck, or the ſhoulders, or ſometimes in the lower limbs; 
very rarely, though it now and then happens, that the 
arms are complained of : when theſe parts are not the ſeat 


of complaint, the head and ſtomach are more or leſs un- 


eaſy, a ſickneſs comes on, and various other ſymptoms 
which ſo reſemble diſorders from worms, that ſome diffi- 


1 often attends the judging the diſorder to have any 
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other cavſe; aſter a few days, ſymptoms are more alarm- 
ing, a violent pain is deep ſeated in the head, e 
from temple to temple, and acroſs the forehead, ficknels 
is at times conſiderable, now and then the patient doſes, 
the breathing becomes irregular, aud the patient frequent- 
I; Gghs ; the pulſe becmes flow and irregular; at the be- 
ginning, and a little before death's approach, feveriſhneſs 
attends, eſpecially towards evening; at laſt the pulſe 
quickens, the breathing is very laborious and difficult, 
the heat exceſſive, almoit every ſymptom, from irritation 
in the brain, by turns attend ; the patient is averſe to the 
light, takes things greedily, and cannot bear auy poſture 
but to lie horizontally ; the excrements are inſenſibly 
voided ; the hands are commonly kept about the head; 
the eyelids become paralytic, and the iris immoveable ; a 
great heat and ſweat ſpreads all over the body ; the pulſe 
trembles, and ſtrength ſoon fails, if a ſudden convulſion 
does not end the cataſtrophe. 

No cauſe is diſcovered of theſe violent ſymptoms, but 
a quantity of pure ſerum in the ventricles of the brain; in 
a natural ſtate there is not more than half an ounce in all 
the four cavities, whence four ounces may be eaſily ſup- 
poſed to be the adequate cauſe of this diſorder, as well as 
that a ſmall degree of depreſſion of the ſkull is the cauſe 
On its uſual eſtects. 

In infancy, before the bones of the cranium are fully 
formed, a much larger quantity of water is contained un 
der them, without the accendance of any of thete violent 
ſymptoms. When the dijorder is begun thus early, the 
head is ſometimes greatly enlarged, the bones then grow 
ſoft, the features are greatly changed, and the eyes goggle. 

There is a ſpurious kn of byarocephaius, much of the 
ſame nature as the ſpina biſida. It appears on the lower 
part of the occiput like a bladder of water, underneath 
which is a dehcience of bone. Opening it would be as 
fatal as the opening the ſpina bifida, | 

Many authors have wrote on this ſubject, but Dr. 
Whytt's Hiſtory of the Hydrocephalus, in a tract at the 
end of his works, is the beſt of any other. To this may 
be added, the Obſervations on it, by Dr. Fothergill and 
Dr. Watſon, in the London Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. 

As to the cure none is pretended to, as from the ſitua 
tion of the cauſe no remedy can be applied: however, as 
the ſymptoms from worms are ſo ſimilar to the beginning 
ſymptoms of the hydrocephalus, which happens to thoſe 
whole ikall is perfectly offified, anthelminthics are to be 


tried; as when worms are the cauſe, relief is thus obtain- 


ed, and when the hydrocephalus produces them, ſuch re- 
medies are not in any degree injurious. | 
HYDROCERALOPHYLLUN, See CERAToOPHYL- 
LON. | 
HYDROCOTYLE. The name of a plant mentioned 
by Boerhaave, but of no note in medicine. 
AYDROGARON, Garum diluted with water. 
HYDROLAPALTHUM, i. e. Lapathum aquaticum 
folio cubitali. | 
_ HYDROMNELI. Bviromel, 
with honey. It is alſo called mulſum, aqua mulſa, or 
melicratum, After it is termented, it is called vinous hy- 
dromel, or mead. | | 
HYDROMELON, It is made of one part honey, im- 
pre2nated with quinces, and two parts ot boiled water, 
ſet in the ſun, during the dog- days. | 
HYDROMPHALON, from dhe, water, and d, 
a navel. A tumour of the nave], containing water. | 
HY DRONOQ»OSs, from ddp, water, and 0, a diſeaſe, 
1. e. the ſudor anglicus. | 
HYDROPHOBIA, from d, water, and @oftw, to 
fear. A dread of water, It is a ſymptom of that tpecies 
of madneſs cauſed by the bite of a mad animal, whence 
the diſtemper is called fo itſelf ; but this ſymptom is not 
peculiar to this diſeaſe, nor always atiendant on it. "This 
diſorder is allo called rabies canina. Dr. James obſerves, 
that this kind of madneſs property belongs to the canine 
genus, conſiſting of tice ipecies, viz. dogs, foxes, and 
woives, to whom only it ſeems inherent and natural, 
icarcely ever appearing in other animals, except it be in- 


flicted by thoſe of the dog kind, | 
1 he bydrophobia is a nervous diſorder, though follow- 
ed by wnianumatory tywptoms, 
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The general diviſions of this diſorder is into the dumb, 
and the raving madneſs; but inſtances are related in 
which it hath appeared periodically. 

The principal and original ſeat ſeerns to be about the 
ſtomach, and parts contiguous to it. Dr. Seleg thinks 
that it is in the par vagum and intercoſtal nerves, tor moſt 
of the ſymptoms happen where theſe nerves are interſperſed. 

The ſmalleſt quantity of the ſali va of a mad dog, and that 
either freſh or dry, produces this diſcaſe. The infection 
may lay dormant tor many months, but in general it ap- 
pears in three or four weeks, and, if in fix weeks, no 
ſign of diforder maniteſts itſelf, the patient is uſually con- 
cluded to be fate. Some have obſerved, that the nearer 
the place bitten is to the falivary glands, the ſooner the 
ſymptoms appear. In order to communicate the infection, 
a wound teems to be no more neceſſary than it is in the 
ſmall-pox; to man it is communicated by tke ſaliva only, 
but dogs have received it by being in the kennel where 
mad dogs have been before. Jt is above obſerved, that 
the dog kind only have this diforder naturally, but other 
animals having received the infection, may communicate 
it to other ſpecies. The dread of water is a ſymptom 
in ſome fevers, and in {ome particular inflammations, &c. 

1he material or proximate cauſe ſeems to be in the ir- 
ritation ot the nerves that are the more immediate ſeat of 
this complaint, | 

According to Boerhaave, the ſigns of madneſs in a dog 
are as follow: he becomes dull, ſolitary, and endeavours 
to hide himſelf; he ſeldom barks, but makes a kind of 
murmuring noiſe, at the ſame time he refuſes all kinds of 
meat and drink, he is enraged at and flies upon ſtrangers, 
but in this [tage he remembers and reſpects his malter ; 
his ears and head hang down, he walks nodding, as if 
overpowered with ſleep: this is the firſt ſtage, and a bite 
now, though dangerous, is not ſo bad as afterwards, At- 
ter theſe ſymptoms, the dogs begins to pant, he breathes 
quick and heavy, hangs out his tongue to emit a great 
deal of froth ſrom his mouth, which he keeps perpetually 
open; ſometimes he walks ſlowly, and as if halt aſleep, and 
then ſuddenly runs, but not always directly forward as is 
pretended ; at length he forgets his maſter, his eyes loc! 
diſpirited, dull, full of tears, and red; his tongue is ot 
a lead colour, he is ſuddenly extenuated, he grows faint 
and weak, oft falls down, then riſes up, and attempts to 
fly at every thing, and now grows mad and furious: this 
tecond ſtage ſeldom continues thirty hours, death putting 
by that time an end to the dileaſe, and a bite received 
now 1s incurable, | 

To theſe {ymptoms the following may be added, which 
are conſidered as certain ſigus of a dog's being mad: 1. 
All other dogs, upon ſmelling the dog that is going mad, 
will avoid him, and run away with horror. 2. Ihe tone 


of the dog's voice, when he barks, ſeems hollow and 


hoarſe. In the dumb madneſs it the dog is confined, he 
barks inceſſantly for a day or two, 

When the human ſpecies are the ſubjects of this diſ- 
order, though in particular inſtances ſome variation may 
be obſerved, the ſymptoms are ig general a ſlight pain in 
the wound, ſometimes attended with itching, but always 
reſembling a rheumatic pain, it extends alſo into the 
neighbouring parts, and, at length, from the extremiſies 
it paſſes into the viſcera; the cicatrix (if there hath been 


a wound) begins to ſwell, inflames, and at length diſcharges 


an ichor ; this pain is confivered as the primary invafia- 
ble mark of a beginning hydrophobia. There are other 
more general pains reſembling rheumatic ones ; they are 
of a quick, flying, convulſive kind; they affect the pa- 
tient in the neck, joints, and other parts ; often a dull 
pain ſeizes the head, neck, bieaſt, belly, and even runs 
along the back bone; towards the concluſion of the diſ- 
order, the patient complains of this kind ot pain ſhooting 
trom the arms towards the breaſt and region of the heatt : 
belides theſe ſymptoms, a laſſitude, a dull pain in the 
head, and a vertigo come on; the patient is gloomy, mur- 
murs much, is forgetiul, drowſy, at times his mind ſcems 
diſordered, by turus he is wratnful, his flumbers become 
diſturbed, and, awaking from them, convulſive agitations 
immediately follow ; a deafneſs is ſometimes complained 
of, the eyes are watery, the aſpect forrowful, the face be- 
comes pale and contracted, Iwcat alto breaks out about the 

temples, 
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temples, an unuſual flow of ſaliva at length comes on, 

with a dryneſs of the fauces, a foulneſs of the tongue, and 

in ſome the breath becomes fetid. Beſides thete, from 

the beginning there is a peculiar ſtrifture and heavinels 

on the breaſt, a ſtruggling as it were for breath, a ſighing, 

a nauſea, and vomiting. This oppreſſion of the præcor- 

dia, is one of the primary and conſtant ſymptoms of this 

diſorder; it begins, increaſes, and ends only with it: 

this is the firſt ſtage, under which different patients vary 

as to their continuance. As the above ſymptoms increale, 

the ſecond {tage advances; a fever comes on, which at 

firſt is mild, and attended with momentary horrors, but 

in ſome there is no fever ; wakefulneſs becomes continual, 

the mind is moreand morediſturbed, adelirium approaches, 

and an averſion to fluids and poliſhed bodies. At firſt a 
conſtriction of the gullet is perceived, and diſſiculty of 
ſwallowielg, but as yet liquids are freely taken, afterwards, 

however, they are refuſed; this ſymptom augments ſo 

vilibly, that when any liquid comes before their fight, 

immediately an horror ſeizes them, and if they {trive to 
drink, ſpaſms are produced, on which anxiety and loſs of 
ſenſes follow: as foon as the ſurface of the liquid is touch- 

ed, a ſtrangulation in the throat is felt, tha ſtomach is in 
flated, the larynx outwardly is ſwelled, and that quite 
ſuddenly, and as ſuddenly falls; though liquids are thus 
obſtructed, ſolids are nevertheleſs ſwallowed with tolera- 
ble eaſe; yet this ſymptom may become fo violent as 
totally to prevent the ſolids from paſſing as well as li- 
quids. In ſome an exquiſite ſenſibility is induced, ſo that 
the air offends if it touches the {kin, the light becomes 
painful, and the leaſt ſound is intolerable. The patient 
now murmurs and mourns grievouſlly ; at times he loſes 
all knowledge of his moſt intimate acquaintance, he then 
becomes deſirous of biting; reaſon returns at intervals, 
and he laments his own calamity ; the thirſt excites a de- 
fire of drink, but in vain they ſtrive, and ſoon fink into 
the moſt affecting deſpondency ; conſcious of the approach- 
ing inclination to bite, he warns his friends of their dan 
ger, and adviſes them to keep at a diſtance ; a priapiſm, 
and involuntary emifſions of ſemen, ſometimes attend this 
ſtage, at the approaching concluſion of which the fever 
and thirſt increaſe, the urine is lixivious, and but in 
ſmall quantities, the tongue hangs out, the mouth foams, 
the pulſe is throbing and convulliive, ſtrength fails, cold 
ſweats come on, the tightneſs in the breatt increaſes, by 
which the patient ſoon expires in ſpaſms. - 

'The ſymptoms appear in ſome two or three days after 
the bite, more frequently not until after as many weeks, 
and inſtances are well atteſted, in which a year hath paſſed 
before the infection hath taken place; when the diſorder 
is once manifeſt, the ſymptoms are ſometimes ſo rapid, 
that a quarter, or half an hour, makes a conſiderable 
change. 

The infection may be communicated, as that of the 
ſmall-pox is, by inoculation; and it is obſervable, that 
when the ſmall-pox is inoculated, if no inflammation ap- 
pears about the puncture, or till after the inflammation ap- 
pears, there is no {mall-pox ever comes forth; ſo the fame 
is obſervable in the bite of a mad-dog, though the wound 
readily heals ſometimes, yet it conſtantly breaks out a 
freſh, and inflames before any of the terrible ſymptoms 
appcar. 

That this diſorder is primarily and principally nervous, 
appears from the conſtant and chief ſymptoms that attend, 
viz. The flying pains, the tightneſs of the precordia, the 
difficulty of ſwallowing, the horror on the approach of 
water, the quick ſenſibility manifeſt by the uncaſineſs felt 
on the air's approach, &c. | 

Agreeable to the nature of the immediate cauſe, the 
cure is effected only by ſuch means as deſtroy nervous or 
ſpaſmodic irritation, or that by a ſpeciſe property de- 
ſtroys the peculiar acrimony which cauſes the diſorder. Of 
the firſt, opium is the only one to be depended on ; and- 
of the ſecond, mercury in ſuch portions as to excite a pty- 
aliſm, 1s the approved means. 

Solid opium, to the quantity of gr. i. vel gr. iſs. may be 
given every three hours, or as often as the effect of the 
preceding doſe fezms to have ceaſed. Muſk, in large 
doſes, may alſo be adminiſtered every fix or eight hours; 
ſponges dipt in vinegar may be applicd to the mouth and 


noſtrils; and a piece of flannel, moiſtened in the follow 
ing, may be applied three or four times a days. R Tint. 
Thebaic. 3 ii. camp. 31. m. The warm bath is alſo 
uſeful. | | 

In ſome inſtances, mercury, given by the mouth, or 
applied by unction, until a ſpitting came on. has proved 
effectual. The ſalivation ſhould be kept vp by the ſame 
means as at firſt it was excited, and continued during two 
or three weeks. The ungu. ccerul. fort fhouſd be well 
rubbed into the wound two or three times a day. 

See /Etius, Cœlius Aurelianus, 1 ommius, Iayard, 
Default, Choiſel, Dr. James's Treatiſe on Canine Mad - 
neſs, Dr. Mead on the Bite of a Mad dog, Dr. Seleg's 
Diſtertation on the Hydrophobia, Dr. Nugent's E flay on 
the Hydrophobia, Med. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 97, &c. Lond. 
vol. iii. | 

HYDROPHTHALMIA. See PROPTOSIs. 

HYDROPHTHALMION. tt is the part under the 
eye, which-ſwells in cachectic and hydropic caſes. 

HYDROPHYLLON, Water leaf. It is a plant with 
a bell ſhaped flower, but not noted for any medical virtue. 

HY DROPHYSOCELE, from up, water, Goa, a 
flatus, and v, a hernia. An hernia, proceeding from 
a mixture of water and flatulencies. | | 

HYDROPIPER. A name of the perſicaria urens. 

HYDROPNEUMOSARCA, from ide, water, ved? 
ſpirit, or wind, and cds, fleſh. It is a tumour, or ab- 
ſceſs, from a mixture of flatulent, aqueous, and carnous 
ſubſtances. | | | 


reſemblance. It is applied to aqueous excretions, ſuch as 
are common in dropſies. 

HYDROPS. A dropſy. In reality there are but two 
kinds, viz. the anaſarca and the aſcites, though many 
other diſorders have this name annexed to them, as hydro- 
cephalus, hydrocele, &c. 

All dropſies are chronical diſeaſes from lax fibres; this 
laxity of the fibres may be genera] or particular : its ge- 
neral, if not univerſal concomitant, is a redundint ſerum. 
In the anaſarca, the water is clear and limpid, but in the 
aſcites it is more thick and gelatinous, or even ſometimes 
mixed with fleſhy concretions. 

All ages, and both ſexes, are liable to this diſorder ; 
but generally it happens to men advanced in years, and 
to women after child-bearing. 
wet ſituations, whoſe employ requires much ſitting, and 
thoſe who make too free with ſpirituous liquors. 

The general, or immediate cauſe of all dropſies, is the 
exhalent veſſels throwing off more fluid, than the abſor- 
bent veſſels can take up again. Dr. Hunter thinks that 
the water in anafarcas tranſudes through the ſides of the 
veſſels; but however this may be, if the water is not taken 


The mediate cauſe is a defect of vital heat. The remote 
cauſes are numerous, ſuch as immoderate evacuations, 
diteaſes of long ſtanding, immoderate uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, water drinking too ſuddenly after being accuſtom- 
ed to more generous liquor, a ſcorbutic acrimony, a ſcir- 
rhus liver, which generally begets an aſcites, becauſe of 
the rupture of one or more of the lymphatics which ſpread 
on its ſurface, a defect in the kidnies, an aſthma, &c 
One of the firſt ſigns of a dropſy is the pitting of the 
ankles, this indicates the anaſarcous ſpecies : but this is 
not ſo certain a ſign in women as in men, becauſe that 
women are ſubject to it from pregnancy, a ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes, &c. Nor, indeed, is it always a fign in 
men ; for in old men, with groſs habits, who have been 
aſthmatic during ſome years, and are ſuddenly freed from 


it, a ſwelling will affect their legs, without any further 


harm ; yet when a difficulty of breathing attends this ſtate 
in men, a dropſy is certainly their diſorder. The pathog- 
nomonic ſigns of the aſcites are a thirſt, high coloured 
urine in ſmall quantities, and difficulty of breathing. See 
ANASARCA, and ASCITES. | 

The aſcites dropſy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from preg- 


nancy; a mole, or other tumour in the uterus ; a tym- 


pany z and cedomatous tumours of the feet, legs, and 

thighs, &c. | 
Dropſies are not readily fatal, except they have poiy- 
pous 


— 


Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. and Lond. Med. Obſ. and Ing. 


HYDROPOIDES, from 4, a dropſy, and &9>., a 


Thoſe who live in low. 


up by the abſorbent veſſels, a dropſy is the conſequence. 
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pous concretions in the heart, or pulmonary veſſels ; a 
{cirrhus liver; tumehed meſenteric glands ; or, if women, 
a ſcirrhus or otherwiſe difordered uterus. Purging pre- 
vents the efficacy of medicines, and ſo is a dangerous cir- 
cumſtance. Bleeding of the noſe, ulcers breaking out, 
or a gangrene appearing in any part, are fatal. Great 
thirit, the upper parts greatly extenuated, febrile horror 
with external heat are very dangerous. An eryfipelas on 
the legs, livid ſtreaks or ſpots on the ſkin, or a dropſy 
coming on in the breaſt, are alſo among the fatal ſymp- 
toms, | 

The general indications of cure are, to promote the 
natural ſecretions, and to increaſe the animal heat ; but if 
the viſcera are unſound, this latter cannot be effected. 

The diet ſhouid be nouriſhing, light, and cordial-; 
ſpices, muſtard, horſe-radiſh, &c. are to be freely uſed, 
and vinous liquors ſhould be freely drank. g 

Proper evacuants for carrying off the redundant hu- 
mours, and ſuitable alteratives for reſtoring the natural 
vigour of the conſtitution. dee ANASARCA, and ASCI- 
TES. | 

Whether the cure be of the radical or palliative kind, 
much relief is afforded to the patient by moderating cer- 
tain ſymptoms, ſuch as, ” 

Thirſt. This is cauſed by the acrimony of the lymph, 
and a detective ſecretion of the ſaliva; in this caſe let the 
patient drink 1n proportion to his inclination, and his pa- 
late may direct the choice of liquor. Acid liquors, ſuch 
as cyder, or in want of it, give vinegar mixed with the 
ſpirit of juniper and water, or Rheniſh wine and water, 
cr ſuch others as convenience will admit of. Nitre may 
be held in the mouth. | | | 

Dimcuity of breathing. If the dropſy was cauſed by a 
ſanguineous aſthma, ſome recommend the lofs of a few 
ounces of blood ; but though a momentary relief is thus 
obtained, the injury from it is more to be feared than the 
advantage will reaſonably admit of hazarding. The ſafeſt 
method is, if poſſible, to obtain relief with a mixture of 
the gum. ammon. gr. vi. or viii. and acet. ſcillit. 3 ifs. in 
any proper vehicle; this may be repeated, as the occaſion 
requires. 1 he infuſion of garlic is alſo efficacious. 

_ Hyſteric or nervous affections. Theſe are often occa- 
ſioned by an acid in the prime viz; give the mixture pre- 
icribed againſt a diarrhœa, and if the globus hyſtericus 
diſturbs the patient, the following liniment may be rubbed 
on che belly every night: R Balſ. anod. bat. 5 i. ol. pal- 
me 7 ſs. ol. menth. Zii. m. 

A purging. In this caſe all other medicines than what 
removes it are uſeleſs. K Sal. tart. 3 ifs. ſac. alb. 2 fs. 
aq. menth. vulg. fi. 7 x, m. cap. cochl. ii. quatuor in die. 
This mixture neutralizes the acidity in the primæ viz, 


directs the offending matter to the kidnies, and not by the 


anus, and thus this ſymptom is often removed. 

Vomiting. , This is often occaſioned by acidity in the 
itomach, and a gentle doſe of ipecacuanha as often re- 
lieves it. | | 

Sickneſs. This is frequently relieved by the julep. 
perlat. or a little of the ſp. vol. arom. in aq. menth. pip. 
though, as the cauſes vary, they ſhould be attended to, 
and the remedies reſpectively adapted. | 

Gripes. R Calom. gr. iv. vel vi. pulv. rhab. gr. xxv. 
ol. menth. gut. ii. fal. tart. gr. v. ſyr. q. ſ. f. bol. h. ſ. 
jumend. | 

Pain in the ſcrobicula cordis. This is generally reliev- 
ed by two or three grains of ipecacuanha. 

dee Hoffman, Boerhaave, Liſter, and Lyſſon on this 
diſcaſe, Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's Works, edit. 
2. p. 4603, &c. Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phy- 
ſic, Le Dran's Operations, Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. 
Brooks's and the London Practice of Phyſic. 

3 ARTICULI. A ſpecies of ſpina ven- 
tola. 

HY DROPS CYSTICUS. The encyſted dropſy. It 
is a collection of water encloſed in a cyſtis, that is in an 
hydatid, and 1s moſt frequently in the abdomen. Gene- 
rally it is ſeated on the liver; but on whatever part it is 
fixed, a ſcirrhus is previouſly there; fo that a radical cure 
is not to be expected. Whilſt the ſize is moderate, there 
is no uncaſineſs, but pain increaſes with its bulk, If 

I 


— 


| 


there is a ſingle cyſtis, and it is large, its water is diſcos 
vered as in an aſcites, by applying one hand to the ſide of 


the belly, and tapping with the other on the oppolite fide; 
but if the cyſts are many, the fluctuation is not eaſily per- 


ceived, When the cyſt is ſingle, tapping may be uſed as 
a palliative remedy ; but when the cylts are more, lets 
advantage is obtained therefrom. See Le Dran's Opera- 
tions, edit. 2. p. 129. 

HYDROPS GENU. A dropſy in the knee. When 
water is collected under the capſular ligament of the knee, 
this diſorder is formed. Dr. Hunter obſerves that if the 
ſynovia is ſeparated in too large a quantity, and the ab- 
ſorbent veſſels do not their duty properly, an hydrops ar- 
ticuli ſucceeds, which cauſes a relaxation of the ligament. 
Mr. Sharp recommends, in order to the cure, a tight ban- 
dage, leaving the ſuperſluity to be abſorbed by. the bibu- 
lous veins. To this might be added ſome attenuating and 
diſcutient embrocation, ſuch as the ſp. Mindereri, or a 
ſolution of ſal ammon. crud, in acet. acerim. their pro- 
portion may be ſs. to ih i. See Gooch's Caſes and Re- 
marks, vol. ii. p. 259—266. =. 

HYDROPS AD MAT ULANM, i. e. The diabetes. 

HYDROPs MEDULLA SPINALIS, 1. e. Spinz 
bifidæ. 

HYDROPS OVARIKE. A dropſy of the ovaria. 
This ſpecies of dropſy moſt frequently happens to the bar- 
ren and ſuperannuated. It is one of the encyſted kind, 
and ſometimes happens to pregnant women. It uſuaily 
begins without any pain, the woman at the ſame time 
continuing in good health. It is not perceived until it is 
much enlarged, and commonly affects but one fide. It 
is known by its being moveable, when the patient is laid 
on her back, to relax the muicles, then the lumps may 
be moved from fide to ſide ; by paſting the finger up the 
vagina, the orifice of the uterus is {ound to move with 
the tumour, which diſtinguiſhes it from the aſcites, &c. 
though when the fluid is contained in one bag, and is ve- 
ry thin, if the bag alſo extends to the ſcrobiculum cordis, 
it is very diſſicult to ſay whether the diforder is the aſcites 
or the dropſical ovary ; but when there are ſeveral cyſts, 
there are maniſeſt inequalitizs. Generally this diſorder 
terminates in an univerſal leucophiegmacy. Internal me- 
dicines are of no eflicacy towards a cure, and it rarely 
happens otherwiſe than that other methods of relief, in- 
creaſe the complaints and haſten death. Dr. Percival 
gives an inſtance of a cure being affected by a ſpontaneous 
vomiting ; ſee his Eſſays Med. and Exp. But the gene- 
ral health of the patient is the whole that can reaſonably 
be attempted, 

HYDROPS PECTORIS. A dropſy in the breaſt. 
When water is extravaſated in the cavity of the breaſt, 
this diforder is formed; the water may be in only one, 
or both ſides of the mediaſtinum. But ſometimes this 
fluid is contained in hydatids, whoſe ſituation may be on 
the diaphragm, the pleura, on the external ſurface of the 
lungs, or in the ſubſtance thereof, alſo on the ſurface of 
the heart, or in the pericardium. 

When the water is contained in the hydatids, the know- 
ledge of the caſe and cure are alike hid from us. 

Any of the cauſes of a dropſy may produce this ſpecies; 
it ſometimes happens from a diforder of the lungs, and 
generally the rupture of a lymphatic is the cauſe. 

The ſymptoms, particularly when the water is extrava- 


ſated on the diaphragm, are, an oppreſſion of the præcor- 


dia, and an extraordinary ſhortneſs of breath, which is 
better when the patient is in a ſupine poſture than when 
erect; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the aſthma, in 
the fits of which the patient cannot lie down. In the 


dropſy of the breaſt, cedematous ſwellings are not only 


obſerved in the feet, but alſo in the hands, which Baglivi 
ſays is a pathognomonic ſign, Inſpiration is more eaſy 
than expiration ; if there is much water in one ſide, that 
fide appears ſomewhat larger than the other, and the face, 
arm, and leg on that fide are puffy. 

Inſtances have occurred in which the water hath been 
abſorbed ; but, for the moſt part, the patient falls a vic- 
tim to the diſeaſe. As a palliative however, when thc 


water is perceived to fluctuate, it may be drawn off by a 
canula and trochar, introduced betwixt the fourth ot 
t 
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fifth of the falſe ribs, and about four fingers breadth from 
the ſpine. See Le Dran's Operations, edit. 2. p. 117, 


 YDROPS PULMONUM. The dropſy of the lungs. 
Its ſeat is in the cellular membrane of the lungs. Some- 
times it approaches ſuddenly, and then it happens moſt 
probably from an hydatid burſting, and fo filling the cel- 
lular membrane in this viſcus. 

The diagnoſtics are very obſcure ; however, though the 
following 1s ſometimes equivocal, it will generally point 
out this diſorder, particularly when the attack is ſudden. 
The difficulty of breathing is conſtant, and increaſed by 
the leaſt motion, though not much varied by different at- 
titudes of the body ; the patient complains of great anxiety 
about the precordia, and when he attempts to take a deep 
inſpiration he finds it impoſſible to dilate his cheſt, and 
his breath ſeems to be ſuddenly ſtopped ; the pulſe is 
ſmall, languid, and oppreſſed ; the face pale and bloated; 
the legs uſually ſwelled, and the whole habit is for the 
moſt part leucophlegmatic. | ; 

In order to relief, a briſk mercurial cathartic ſhould im- 


mediately be given ; after this give the ſeneka root in li- | 


beral doſes, for it contributes to relieve in every inten- 
tion, operating powerfully by expectoration, urine, and 
perſpiration. Beſides theſe, the uſual diuretics, ſudori- 
fics, &c. may be adminiſtered, as ſometimes one medi- 
cine ſucceeds when others fail. If the caſe is deſperate, 
an opening may be tried, as in the operation for the em- 
pyema, and then a puncture may be made into the Jungs 
to diſcharge its morbid contents. See Edinb. Med. Eſſays, 
vol. vi. p. 126, Percival's Eſſays Medical and Exper. p- 


172. 
Hy DROPs SACCULUS LACHRYMALIS, i. e. 
Hernia lachrymalis. 
HYDROPS SCRO TI. See HyYDROCELE. 
HYDROPS TEST IS, 1. e. Hydrocele. 
HYDROPS UT ERI. A dropſy of the womb. Its 
ſeat is in the cavity of the womb. Boerhaave obſerves that 
when the internal cavity of the womb is cloſed up, there 
is ſometimes ſo great a collection of water there, that the 
belly appears as if affected with an aſcites. | 
The diagnoſtics are not diſtin, for many fallacious 
ſigns of pregnancy accompany this diſorder. It is diſtin- 


guithed from the aſcites by its being confined to the region 


of the uterus ; and by the thinneſs of the os tince. If the 
tumour is from a ſcirrhus, it is never in the middle, nor 
is it round, as is the dropſy. | | 
The cure is difficult; for this kind of dropſy is ſoon 
| followed by an anaſarca, a {low fever, and a maraſmus. 
If a canula can be introduced into the uterus, it is the 
beſt and (peedieſt remedy ; but ſometimes a ſcirrhus, a ci- 
catrix, or tubercles prevent. If the canula cannot be in- 
troduced, uſe hard riding, violent ſhocks with emetics, 
{ternutatories, -and briſk cathartics. As a deobſtruent, 
borax may be given from ten to twenty-five grains, twice 
a day. A peflary may alſo be tried. 
HYDROPYRETOS, from Jp, water, and xuper &, 
a fever. Blancard ſays it is the fame with the ſudor An- 
glicus. | 
: HYDROROSATON, from Ide, water, and podoy, 
a roſe. It is a drink made of water, honey, and the juice 
of roſes. See Ægineta, l. vii. c. 15. 
HYDRORRHODINON. 
oil of roſes. This Galen was uſed to give as an emetic 
in caſes of poiſon. 


HYDROSACCHARUM. : It is a compoſition of ſu- 


gar and water, which anſwers to the hydromeli by chang- 
ing honey for ſugar. 

HYDROSARCA, from de, water, and oapt, fleſh. 
A tumour or abſceſs produced of water and fleſh. See M. 
A. Severinus. 

HYDROSARCOCELE, from Up, water, opt, fleſh, 
and xn, an hernia, A ſpecies of hernia is thus called; it 
is formed of water and fleſh. 

HYDROSELINUM. Water parſley. 

HYDROTICUS, i. e. Hydragogus. 

HYGIDION, A collyrium deſcribed by Egineta, 
I. vii. c. 16. 


HYGIEIA, or Hygeia, from bis, found. Health or 


ſoundneſs, Health admits of latitude, and is not one and 


32. 


It is water mixed with the 


| 


the ſame in every perſon: In general, it is when the func⸗ 
tions of the body are uninterrupted, and the occaſions of 


life are performed with eaſe. 
HYGIEIA. The name of a plaiſter, which is alſo 


called panacea, and the plaiſter of the three brothers. It 


is deſcribed in Ztius. | 7 

HYGIEINE, from bus, found or healthy. It is the 
firſt part of methodical medicine, being that which pre- 
ſcribes rules for the preſervation of health. 

HYGIENISTES., Hygieniſts. Phyſicians who only 
attended people in health, and that in order to preſerve 
the ſame, and to prevent diſeaſe. The temperaments of 
the conſtitution, the air lived in, the food lived on, the 
houſes dwelt in, che changes in the functions of the body, 
thoſe changes to which different ages, ſeaſons, climes, &c. 
expoſe people, were the objects of their attention. 

HYGRA. Liquid plaiſters, alſo liquid roſin. 

HYGROBLEPHARICUS, from bees, humid, and 
Baepapoy, an eye-lid. An epithet given to ſome ducts or 
emunctories diſcovered in the extreme edge or inner part 
of the eye-lids. 

HYGROCIRSOCELE, from vy;05, humid, Kipg S., a 
varix, and xy, a tumour. A ſpecies of hernia : it i: when 
the ſpermatic veins are varicous, and the ſcrotum is filled 
with water. 


i HYGROCOLLYRIUM, from vypo;, humid, and x- 
gon, a collyrium. A liquid collyrium, or when a col— 
lyrium conſiſts chiefly of liquids. 

 HYGROLOGiA. Hygrology. It treats of the va- 
rious humours of the body. 


HY GROMETRUM. The hygrometer. It is an in- 


| ſtrument by which is ſhown the different degrees of moiſ- 


ture in the atmoſphere. The word is derived from wyptc, 
humid, and yetpoy, a meaſure. Wedelius gives this name 
by way of alluſion to the machine fo called, to thoſe in- 
firm parts whoſe ſuſceptibility of impreſſions ſhews the 
different ſtates of the air, with reſfe& to its moiſture 


more exaCtly than the inſtruments contrived for ſhewing 
the ſame. 


HYGROMYRON. The name of a liquid ointment 
deſcribed by 2Etius, 

HYGROPHOBIA, i. e. Hydrophobia. 

HYGROPHTHALMICUS, i. e. Hygroblepharicus. 

HYLON. A ſpecies of cotton tree. 

HYMEN, iy. A membrane in general; but by it 
18 uſually underſtood the membrane which appears in the 
form of a creſcent, and is ſituated at the entrance of the 
vagina, When this membrane is ruptured, it is ſhriveled 
up, and forms the carunculæ myrtitormes. It naturally 


ſhrinks with years, and often diſappears before the age of 


twenty, ſo can be no proof of virginity. 

In ſome infants this membrane fo cloſes up the urethra, 
that the urine cannot be voided ; in others the urine paſſes, 
but when the menſes flow, they cannot be diſcharged, 
becauſe of the imperforated hymen. 

When the mark of perſoration cannot be ſeen, the cure 
is thought to be impracticable; but when the puncture of 
a Jancet could not produce the deſired effect, a trochar and 
canula hath ſucceeded, though a paſſage of four inches 
was perforated before the end was obtained. See Hei- 
ſter's Surgery, aud the Edinb Med, Commentaries. 

HYOGLOSSUS. The name of a muſcle of the 
tongue. It riſes from the baſis, but chiefly from the cor- 
nu of the os hyoides, running laterally and forwards, to 
ſhorten the tongue. Some divide this muſcle into three, 
and call them baſio-gloſſus, the chondro-gloſſus, and the 
cerato-gloſſus. 

HYOIDES [Os]. It is ſituated in an horizontal po- 
ſition, between the root of the tongue and the larynx, it 
is convex on its anterior part, and hollow on the poſterior ; 
the cornua become ſmaller as they run back, and rather 
diverge ; at the end of the cornua there is a graniſorm ap- 
pendicle, from whence a ligament runs to the ſtyloid pro- 
ceſs of the os temporis, and another ligament connects the 
bone to the larynx. The antient Greeks compared it to 
their vowel v, whence its name hyoides, yoides, and 
ypſiloides. It is the baſis and ſupport of the tongue. 

HYOPHARYNGAUS. The hyopharyngzi muſcles 
in general, are thoſe on each ſide which are inſerted in 
the os hyoides; and they oy be reckoned three pairs, 
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viz. the baſio-pharyngzi, kerato-pharyngzus major and 
minor. They come from the bafis and the horns of the 
os hyoides. 

HYOPHTHALMOS, from ss, a ſwine, and épαs, 
an eye. Hog's eye. It is a name for the aſter atticus, 
and alſo for a ſpecies of achates. 

HYOSCIAMUS, from Is, a ſwine, and vac, a bean. 
Hog's bean ; but the plants to which this name is given 
are called hen-banes. Theſe plants have hairy, oblong, 
deep indented leaves, and bell-ſhaped flowers, which are 
followed by irregular cup-like capſules, which contain the 

ſeeds. Boerhaave enumerates eight ſpecies: 
__ HYOSCIAMUS NIGER, called alſo apollinaris, al- 
tercum, faba ſuilla, common or black henbane. 
large leaves, duſky coloured flowers, and greyth ſeeds. 
It is annual, grows wild in waſte rich grounds, and flow- 
ers in June. The plant hath a fetid ſmell, of the narco- 
tic kind ; but on the organs of taſte it makes no remarka- 
ble impreſſion. All the parts, if taken inwardly, prove 
narcotic. The ſeeds are the mildeſt, and the roots the 
ſtrongeſt part. | : __ 
Dr. Stork preſſed out the juice from this plant, and 

with a gentle heat inſpiſſated it to an extract; of this he 
gave from one grain to twenty, every twenty-four hours ; 
thus he relieved many from palpitations of the heart, a 


tendency to melancholy, coughs, and other ſpaſmodic diſ- | 


orders, and convulſions, and this after other means failed. 
See his account of this plant, or ſee an abſtract from it in 
the Med. Muſ. vol. 1. | | 

HYOSCIAMUS ALBUS. White henbane. Its leaves 
are ſmaller and more woolly than thoſe of the black ſpe- 
cies ; the plant is a native of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 


rope; its qualities are ſimilar, but not ſo powerful as thoſe | 


of the common ſort. | 

HYOSCIAMUS. A name for tobacco. 

HYOSERIS. It is alſo called hieracium minus. It is 
a plant of no note in medicine; though ſome ſay it agrees 
with ſuccory in its virtues. 

HYOTHYROIDES. 
thyro-hyoides. They run from the thyroid cartilage to 
the os hyoides, they are attached to the knobs of that car- 
tilage, and the line between them. Their ule is to bring 
theſe knobs nearer to each other. e 

HYPALEIP TRON. A fort of ſpatula for ſpreading 
ointments with. | 3 ; 

RYPALEIPTON. A liniment. | 

HYPECOUM, alſo called hypecoon ſiliquoſum, cym- 
mum, cuminum cornulatum, and horned cumin. | 

This plant is common in France, but of no medical 
note. 

HYPERCATHARSIS, from v7, a prepoſition ſigni- 
fying exceſs, and xa9Iapor, purgation, It is an exceſſive 
purging medicine. ; 

It happens when too violent purging medicines, or ex- 
ceſſive doſes of milder ones, have brought on a diſpoſition 
to frequent diſcharges by itool ; other cauſes of irritation 
in the bowels may produce the ſame effect. For the cure, 


proceed as in violent diarrbœas. Gentle anodynes, fric- 


tions and perſpiratives were much depended on by the an- 
tients, See Oribaſ. Med. Col. 1. xiv. c. 42. P. Ægineta 
I. vii. c. 7. Ætius Tetrab. i. ſerm. 3. cap. 118. 
HYPERCORYPHOSIS, from ve, above, and vo- 
pupn, the vertex, or a prominence, or protuberance. 
Hippocrates calls the lobes of the liver and lungs hyper- 
choryphoſes. 15 | Ts 
HYPERCRISIS, from vrzp, above, and xeioy, a criſis. 
An hypercriſis. It is when nature, oppreſſed with her 
burden, makes ſuch efforts to free herſelf by ſuch exceſ- 
five evacuations as endanger the patient. 
HYPERECRISIS. Superexcretion. Itis the ſame as 
hypercrifis. | | | 
HYPEREPHIDROSIS, from be, exceſs, and i3;as, 
ſweat. Immoderate ſweating. | 
HYPERICUM. St. John's wort, alſo called perfo- 
rata, fuga dæmonum, androſemum, and hypericum vul- 
gate. Boerhaave mentions thirteen ſpecies, and Miller 
enumerates thirty. It is called fuga dæmonum on ac- 
count of its virtue in curing thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 
be poſſeſſed, 
This plant hath ſlender, round, woody ſtalks, that are 
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reddifh ; ſmall obtuſe. oblong. leaves ſet in pairs, which 
when held to the light, ſeem to be perforated, whence the 
name perforata; they bear numerous gold-coloured penta- 
petalous flowers on the tops of the branches, which are 
followed by blackiſh huſks, full of ſmall ſeeds. It is pe- 
rennial, grows wild in woods and uncultivated places, 


and flowers in June and July. Hoon 

The flowers abound with reſin, but yet poſſeſs ſo much 
mucilaginous matter that water diſſolves all its active parts. 
The leaves alſo contain much of the ſame reſinous matter. 
Diſtilled with water, an eſſential oil is obtained, which 
much reſembles that of turpentine. To the taſte the leaves 
and flowers are bitteriſh; and, from their general quali- 
ties, they promiſe to be uſeful as a detergent. 

The London college directs an infuſion of the flowers 
in olive oil, under the name of ol. hyperici ; but other- 
wiſe, in the preſent practice, it is not much regarded, 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

HYPERICUM SAXATILE, &c. Baſtard St. 
John's wort, alſo called hypericoides, coris lutea, and co- 
ris legitima Cretica. 

The ſeeds are ſaid to be diuretic, emmenagogue, and 
powerfully antiſpaſmodig. | | 

HYPERICUM. A name of the ſpiræa, caris, and 
androſæmum. OY 

HYPERINESIS, i. e. Hypercatharſis. 

HYPERINOS. It ſignifies the ſame as hypercatharfis, 


Theſe muſcles are alſo killen | 


and alſo the perſon who ſuffers from it, 
HYPEROA. The palate. | 


| HYPERO-PHARYNGZAI, i. e. Periitaphylo-pha- 
ryngæi. | | 
HYPERSARCOMA, A poly pus of the noſe. 
HYPERSARCOSIS, from wt, exceſs or ſuperfluity, 


| and cas, fleſh. It is a fleſhy excreſcence, or proud fleth. 


HY PEXODOS, from vd, under, and Eg, a paſſ- 
ing out, i. e. A flux of the belly. 
HYPEZOCOS, It ſignifies thoſe membranes which 
are ſpread under other parts, as the pleura, &c. 
HYPNOBATES, from unvo;, fleep, and gal, to go. 
One who walks in his ſleep. 


HYPNOLOGICA, It teaches the due regulation of 


{leep and waking. 

HY PNOPQLOS, from vos, ſleep, and Wolke, to 
cauſe. Such medicines as procure ſleep. 
| HYPNOTICUS. -Hypnotics. The ſame as hypno- 
7 
e HYPNUM. It is a fertile kind of moſs, furniſlied 
with uniform calyptrated heads; the ſtalks are more 
branched and ſet at a wider diſtance than thoſe of the 
bryon. 

HYPO, wo. A prepoſition ſignifying under; but, 
in compoſition, it imports not only inferiority with reſpect 
to ſituation, but a remiſſion, or diminution. 

HYPOCAPNISMA. Suffumigation. 

HYPOCARODES, or Hypocarothis. One who la- 
bours under a low degree of a carus. | 
_ HYPOCATHARSIS. A flight purging, 


burn. An apartment for bathing or ſweating in, it is 


heated by a fire under the floor ; but the word generally is 
uſed to ſignify a ſtove, enV 


HYPOCERCHALEON, from ad and xepyvog, an 
aiperity of the fauces. A ſtridulous kind of aſperity of 
the fauces and aſpera arteria. | 

HYPOCHOERIS. A ſpecies of ſonchus. | 

HYPOCHEOMENOS. One who labours under a ca- 


taxact. | 
XHYPOCHONDRIA, from v0, under, and x, 
a cartilage. The hypochondria are that part of the body, 
on both ſides, which lie under the ſpurious ribs, and is 
extended to the ilia, comprehending not only the muſcles, 
but the internal viſcera z becauſe, according to Pollux, 
they are ſubjacent to cartilages. Celſus, from ſeveral 
places in Hippocrates, renders the word præcordia. Cce- 
lius Aurelianus often puts præcordia inflammata, for an 
inflammation of the hypochondria. 

Affections of the hypochondria, according to Hippo- 
crates, are hypochondrion aneſpaſmenon, a retraction of 
the hypochondrium inwards, without any proper diſorder 


—— 


of the part; hypochondria diaborborizonta, a rumbling of 
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HYPOCAUSTUM, from ins, under, and aao, to 
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the hypochondria ; hypochondrii entaſis, &c. a ſoftiſh | 


tenſion of the hypochondria, hypochondria catexeraſmena, 
&c. The hypochondria dried up and contracted inward- 
ly : hypochondria meteora, tumid hypochondria, theſe are 
raiſed by flatulencies ; hypochondrii xyntaſis, a diſtenſion 
of the hypochondria from inflammation ; hypochondrii 
ſcoliotes, an inequality of the hypochondrium ; hypo- 
chondrium chronium, an hypochondrium affected with 


an obſtinate diſorder, and 


 HYPOCHONDRIACUS MORBUS, The hypo- 
chondriac difeaſe ; it is alſo called affectio hyponchon- 
driæa, paſſio hypochondriaca, vapours, ſpleen, &c. _ 

Hoffman ſtrenuouſly maintains that the hypochondriac 
diſeaſe, is not the fame as that called hyſterics. He ob- 
ſerves that, a ſtrangulation of the fauces, a quick and dif- 
ficult reſpiration, fo as to endanger a ſuſfocation, loſs of 
ſpeech and all ſenſe of motion, are the proper and efſen- 
tial ſymptoms of the hyſterics : that the hypochondriac diſ- 
eaſe is inveterate, and rarely ſo cured as not to be again 
eaſily excited by the leaſt accidents that can cauſe it, which 
is not the caſe with the hyſterics ; that, though many of 
their ſymptoms are the ſame, yet they each have fuch as 
the other is never accompanied with, otherwiſe than by 
the two diſorders being attendant at the fame time. On 


the other hand, many others conſider theſe two diſorders. 


under the general title nervous, and thus they only dif- 
fer, as peculiarities in the conſtitution vary, or as the fla. 
tulencies, &c, which attend the patients thus diſordered 
may affect this or the other part, 

The ſear of the hypochondriac paſſion, is in the ſto- 
mach and bowels, even though diſturbed paſſions were 
the cauſe; for firſt theſe parts are diſoidered, then the 
other parts in conſequence. In this Hoffman thus far 
agrees, by ſaying that the periſtaltic motion in the bowels is 
retarded by fpaſms. 

The cauſes are, ſorrow, fear, or exceſs of any of the 


paſſions, too long continued watching, irregular diet, in 
| ſome there is an habitual diſpoſition to this diſorder, and 


ſuch people have generally a fallow or brown complexion, 
and a downcaſt look. Whatever may give riſe to nervous 


diſorders in general, may be a cauſe of this in particular: 


whatever may be foregoing cauſes, ſuch as paſſions, indi- 
geſtion, increaſed or diminiſhed ſenſibility, &c. | 

The ſigns of this diſorder are ſo various, that to deſcribe 
them is to deſcribe almoſt every other diſeaſe ; but in ge- 
neral there is an inſurmountable indolence, dejectedneſs 
of ſpirit, dread of death, coſtiveneſs, a ſlow and ſomewhat 
difficult inſpiration, flatulencies in the primz viz, and va- 
rious ſpaſmodic affections, &c. 

Whatever ſtomach generates acidities from fermenta- 
tion, or a putrefactive diſpoſition in the alimentary ſolids 
and fluids mixed, there will ever be more or leſs of the hy- 
pochondriac diſorder ; the gas, ſeparated by cither of theſe 


cauſes, is ſuddenly diffuſed here or there, and its peculiar 


property is to repel the vital heat wherever it is preſent in 
any conſiderable degree ; and from this circumſtance alone 
may all the ſymptoms be accounted for; but yet it is al- 
Jowed that the ſame effects may be produced. by other 
cauſes, whence attention is neceſſary to diſcover, whether 
a difficult paſſage of the blood through the veſſels in the 
ſtomach and guts, as Hoffman hath aſſerted, or certain 
fiatulencies, as others relate, or whatever elſe may be an 
adequate cauſe, in order to the adapting of proper reme- 
dies. | 

The principal indications of cure are, 1ſt, To correct 
the vicious cauſe in the ſtomach. 2d, 'To increaſe the 
vital heat. 

The diet ſhould be light, eaſy in the ſtomach, agree- 
able to the palate, cordial, and nouriſhing. In general, 
animal diet, and ſpirituous liquors lowered with pure 
water for the common drink. 

The cure is always flow, therefore hope ſhould be ſup- 
ported by every probable artifice. | 
Whatever be the cauſe, begin with an emetic, and re- 
peat it at proper intervals to two or three times; then 
purge with the pil. Rufi, or the tinct. ſacra; and by leſſer 
doſes of theſe, or of the ſaline purges, as circumſtances 


may indicate, keep the bowels eaſy through the whole of 
'the cure. 


After theſe, proceed with bitters mixed with 
aromatics and chalybeates ; and thus, if a due degree of 


.exerciſe is uſed, a cure may be expected. 


H VP 


If the pulſe. is quick, and heat of the body inclining to 
feveriſhneſs, omit the aromatics and ſteel, but lot the bark 
and elixir of vitriol be adminiſtered. 

If during the fits the mind is harraſſed, give a gentle 
anodyne in a carminative water. If pain and flatulence ac- 
companied with an head ach attend, the ſame means is alſo 
effectual. 

If ſpaſmodic ſymptoms are conſiderable, tending to con- 
vulſions, relief may be obtained by means of opiates join- 
ed with fetid gums, or with muſk, according as each may 
beſt agree with the reſpective patients. 

Warm bathing in pure water, heated ſufficiently to 
raiſe Farenheit's thermometer to ſixty or ſixty-five, ſhould 
be continued until the cure 1s. nearly effected, and then 
gradually approach to the cold-bath. 

Chearful company conduces much towards relief ; but 
running into mirth, or any exerciſe uſed fo as to fatigue, 
are injurious. 

A dry warm air is almoſt univerſally proper. See Nen- 
vous DISEASES in the following pages, Hoffman on the 
GP: Hypochond. Shebbear's Theory and Practice of 

hy ſic. | 


YPOCHYMA, or Hypochyſis, from d and xda, to 
pour. A cataract. _ 

HYPOCISTiS. The rape of Ciſtus. Alſo called 
orobanche. The juice of this plant only is in uſe ; it is 
of a firm conliſtence, and a bright black colour; it is a 
mild aſtringent, of fimilar medical virtues with the Egyp- 
tian acacia, tho' different from it in one of its pharma- 
ceutic properties, for the hypociſtis almoſt totally diſſolves 
in rectified fpirit of wine, but the acacia is unaffe ctedy 
. menſtruum. See Raii Hitt. Plant. Lewis's Mt. 

ed, 

HYPOCLEPTICUM VITRUM, from v3, under, 


and xv, to ſteal, becauſe it, as it were, ſteals away the 
water from the oil. It is the ſame as SEPARATORIUM, 
which lee, © 
HYPOCQELON, from wo, under, and xoiaov, the 
cavity above the upper eye-lid, It is the cavity under the 
lower eye-lid. See Ruffus Epheſius, lib. i. c. 4. 
HY POCRANIUM. A kind of abſceſs, ſo called be- 


cauſe ſeated under the cranium, between it and the dura 
mater. 


HYPODERIS. In Ruffus Epheſius, it is the extre- 
mity of the fore-part of the neck. 

HYPODERMIS. The clitoris, | 

HYPOGASTRICA SECTIO. In lithotomy, it is 
what is called the high operation. 

HYPOGASTRICA ARTERIE. Seeltiacz AR“ 
TERIZ, for the external hypogaſtric arteries. The hypo- 
gaſtric, or internal iliac arteries, dip into the inſide of the 
pelvis, juſt over the ſhoulder of the ſacrum; when it ar- 
rives at the fide of the pelvis, it throws down branches to 
the contents of the pelvis, and then goes through the 
ſciatic notch, In the fcetus, the internal iliac is larger 
than the external, becauſe it goes to the placenta, whence, 
after birth, it daily ſhrinks, and makes the chord 
was the umbilical veſlels. 

HYPOGASTRICA VENZ. Theſe veins run the 
ſame courſe with their correſponding arteries, except that 
they do not ſend off the vena umbilicalis. The hypogaſ- 
tric veins are the internal iliac branches. | 

HYPOGASTRIUM, from due, under, and vas, the 
ſtomach. It is the lower external region on the fore- 
part of the belly; it extends from the lower extremity of 
the regio umbilicalis, to the bottom of the oſſa innomi- 
nata. It is divided into three parts, viz. the pubes be- 
fore, and the groins on each fide. When the integu- 
ments are removed from this region, you diſcover the 


linea alba, the lineæ ſemulunares, and the lineæ tranſ- 
verſæ. ; 


HYPOGLOSSI EXTERNI, vel Majores {Nervi) 
alſo called linguales & guſtatorii. They are the ninth 
pair of nerves ; they have their origin juſt above the fora- 
men magnum, and go out at the holes on the ſides of the 
ſame great hole, above the condyles of the os occipitis. 
As ſoon as they are paſſed out of the cranium, they run 
betwixt the carotid artery, and the internal jugular vein, 


, Which 


to the tongue, on the ſide of the dipaſtric muſcle. 


HYPOGLOSSIS, or Hypogloſſum, from vTo, under, 


g and 
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and 92570, the tongue. It is that part of the tongue 
which adheres to the lower jaw, and the ſeat of the diſeaſe 
called rana; whence ÆEtius names it π] ] M. Batpaxc: 
The frog under the tongue. | 
HYPOGLOSSUM, i. e. Biſlingua. 
HYPOGLOTTIDES. They are a kind of medicine 
to be held under the tongue until they are diſſolved. 
HYPOGLUTIS, from vw, under, and eg, the 
nates. It is the fleſhy part under the nates, towards the 
thigh. Some ſay it is the flexure of the coxa, under the 
nates. 5 
' HYPOMIA, from bwo, under, and «o;, the ſhoulder. 
In Galen's Exegeſis, it is the part ſubjacent to the 
ſhoulder. | 
HYPONOMOS, from do, under, and youn, a pha- 
gedenic ulcer. It is a deep ſinuous phagedenic ulcer. 
HYPOPEDIUM, A cataplaſm for the ſole of the 


foot. 
HYPOPHASTIA, from unopaivoguri, to appear a little. 
It is a ſort of winking when the eye-lids are nearly cloſed. 
HYPOPHASIS. The name of a ſymptom which con- 
ſiſts of cloſing the eyes during ſleep, but only ſo, that a 
part of the eye appears, and a flight motion of the eye is 
perceived. ER 
HYPOPHORA, from uwoptpouar, to be carried, or 
conveyed underneath. A deep fiſtulous ulcer. 
HYPOPHTHALMION. The part under the eye 
which is ſubject to {well in a cachexy or dropſy. 
HYPOPHYLLOCARPODENDRON. Boerhaave 
mentions two plants of this name, but attributes no medi- 
cal virtue to them. | 


HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS, 


from vmo, under, 


gw, a leaf, and omega, ſeed. Such plants as bear their | 


ſeed on the backſide of their leaves. 

HYPOPIA. Sugillations in the parts under the eyes. 

HY POPLEURIOS. The pleura. | 

HYPOPYON, from owo, under, and Tvoy, pus, It 
is a collection of matter under the cornea. It is alſe call- 
ed pyoſis. It proceeds from an extravaſation of blood, or 
a tranſlation of pus, after an inflammation, the ſmall- 
pox, &c. In the beginning, it is attended with acute 
pain in the head and eye; and, according to the degree of 
this diſorder, it is followed by dimneſs of fight, blindneſs, 
or death. 

The cure is effected in the beginning by reſolvent me- 
dicines, ſuch as a frequent application of a decoCtion of 
ſage in wine, with bleeding and purging ; or if this fail, 
rub the diſeaſed part with your finger, to looſen the mat- 
ter, and then let the patient lay in a ſupine poſture in a 
coach, which is driven over rough roads, this is ſaid to 
have frequently diſperſed the matter Or, laſtly, ſome- 
times an operation is neceſſary, and is thus performed, 
place the patient as in couching a cataract, depreſs the 
lower eye-lid, while an affiſtant elevates the upper ; then, 
with a lancet, cut through the cornea below the pupil, and 
about the ſpace of a line from the white of the eye, 
make the aperture large enough to diſcharge the matter, 
and, the better to empty the abſceſs, preſs it gently, but 
ſo as to force out the pus, or other contents. Dreſs the 
wound with the mucilage of quinces mixed with a little 
camphor. See St. Yves on the Diſeaſes of the Eye; Heiſ- 
ter's Surgery. 1 

HYPORINION. A name for the parts of the upper- 
lip, below the noſtrils, 1 | 

 HYPOSARCA, or Hypoſarcidios. An anafarca. 

HYPOSPA THISMUS. T he name of an operation 
formerly uſed in ſurgery for removing defluxions in the 
eyes. It was thus named from the inſtrument with which 
it was performed. See P. Ægineta, lib. vi. cap. 6. 

HYPOSPHAGMA, i. e. Apoſphagma. It is alſo a 
ſugillation of the tunica adnata of the eye. 

AHYPOSTASIS, from v@i514, to ſubſide. 
ment in urine. 

HYPOTHENAR, i. e. Abductor minimi digiti ma- 
nus; alſo that part of the hand which is oppoſite the palm. 
Sce alſo PARATHENAR. | | 

HYPOTHETON. A ſuppoſitory. 

HYPOXYLON. A ſpecies of Agaric. 

HYPOZOMA. A name for the diaphragm. 

HYPSILOGLOSSUS, i. e. Baſiogloſſus. See Hyo- 


The ſedi- 


GLOSSUS, 


HYPSILOIDES. A name of the os hyoides ; alſo of 


the baſiogloſſus muſcle. See HyocLossus. | 
HYPTIASMOS. A ſupine decubiture, or a nauſea 


with inclination to yomit. 


HYPULUS. An ulcer which lies under a cicatrix. 

HYSSOPIFOLA MINOR. A name for the falicaria 
8 : ; 

SSOPITES. Wine impregnated with hyſſop. 

HYSSOPUS. Hyflop. . Hebrew . ezeb, 
a holy herb, or a herb appointed for cleanſing holy places, 
It is a low ſhrubby plant, with brittle branched ſtalks, 
{quare when young, but round when old. The leaves are 
obiong, narrow, and of a dark green colour. The flowers 
are in looſe ſpikes, of a blood colour. It is perennial 
cultivated in gardens, and flowers in July and Auguſt. ; 

The leaves have an aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, warm 
taſte. Water extraCts the greateſt part of their virtues, 
but ſpirit extracts them perfectly; and the extract made 
by evaporating the ſpirituous tinQure, ſcarcely loſes any 
degree of the virtues of the plant. From about ſix pound 
of leaves, an ounce of eſſential oil is obtained by diſtilling 
in water. 

This plant is efteemed as an attenuant, corroborant, 
and expectorant; it is uſeful in humoral afthmas, coughs, 
and other diſorders of the breaſt and ſtomach, unaccom- 
panied with inflammatory ſymptoms. In theſe caſes an 
infuſion of the leaves may be ſweetened with honey, and 
drank at pleaſure. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

HYSSOPUS {AUSTRIACA, i. e. Ruyſchiana flor. 
cœrul. mag. | | 

HYSSOPUS CAPITATA. Wild thyme. 

HYSTERA. The uterus ; alſo the ſecundines. | 

HYSTERIALGES. An epithet for any thing that 
excites pain in the uterus. Hippocrates applies this word 
to vinegar. Eo | | 

HYSTERICA, Hyſterics, from beta, the womb. 
The midwives in Greece and Italy practiſed medicine a- 
monglt women, and they gave the name of hyſterics to 
this diſeaſe. It 1s one of thoſe diſorders that ranks among 
the nervous, and perhaps moſt frequently ariſes from a 
preternatural irritability in the uterus at firſt ; however, a 
preternatural irritability in ſome part, or in the habit in 
general, is attendant, when this diſorder is preſent, 

A great variety of ſymptoms attend this complaint, but 
its diſtinguiſhing ones are a ſtrangulation of the fauces, a 


riſing in the throat as if a ball was there, an intercepted 


breathing or threatening ſuffocation, fainting away, a loſs 
of voice, and a profound ſleep. The belly is tumid, but 
the navel is drawn inward ; there is a general ſhivering 
with coldneſs. Before the fit, and after it, many other 
ſymptoms attend ; among which the moſt common are a 
frequent diſcharge of very pale or limpid urine, coſtive- 


neſs, anxiety, a palpitation of the heart, a general tremor, 


an unequal and languid pulſe, coldneſs of the extremities, 
a pale countenance, convulſive twitchings, alternate laugh- 
ing and crying. When the fit goes off, though the pa- 
tient ſeemed to be ready to expire, the whole of the diſ- 
order diſappears, and, in ſome inſtances, a perfect health 
is reſtored, Hoftman fays, that hyſteric patients rarely 
die without the attack of an epilepſy or apoplexy ; from 
both which, as alſo from a ſwooning, it ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed. EY f 

The cauſes in general are a preternatural irritability of 
the nervous, or ſpaſmodic kind; or ſuch in general as are 
productive of nervous diſeaſes. | | 

Girls on the approach of the menſes, and women on be- 
coming pregnant, are frequently the ſubjects of this diſ- 
order, ſo are thoſe who labour under a difficult menſtrua- 
tion. | 

In order to the cure, if the conſtitution is ſanguine and 
robuſt, bleed according to the ſtrength of the patient. 
During the fit, if there are violent ſuffocations, hold pun- 
gent acid ſpirits under the noſe, ſuch as ſtrong vinegar, 
and let moderate frictions be uſed about the precordia, and 
on the feet. Endeavour to procure a ſtool by means of a 
clyſter, which may be made of an infuſion of camomile 
flowers, and common falt ; and as ſoon as the patient can 


| ſwallow, give draughts with from 3 ii. to 7 ſs. of acct. acer. 


in each. In tender habits, bleeding and pungent acids 
are to be avoided ; and the fetid gums, or muſk, accord- 
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red: but a clyſter; as already preſcribed, and frictions, 
alſo a moderately warm bath for the feet, may aſſiſt in re- 
lieving from the fit. a RED 

To prevent relapſes in conſtitutions that are much diſ- 

ſed thereto, the particular cauſes attended to will gene- 
rally direct the proper method. Many receive conſidera- 
ble help by taking a ſcruple of the bark, night and morn- 
ing. See Hy POcHONDRIAc DISoRD ERS, and NERvous 
D150RDERs. See Hoffman and Sydenham on the Hyſterics. 

HYSTEROCELE. An hernia cauſed by the uterus 
falling through the peritonæum. 
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ACINTHUS. See Hyacinthus. 3 
IAMBLICHI SALES A preparation with fal 
ammoniac. Some aromatic ingredients, &c. ſo called 
from Iamblichus, the inventor of it. 
IATRALEIPTES, from ial;o;, a phyſician, and q zei- 
go, to anoint. A phyſician who cures diſeaſes by ointments 
and frictions. 


Chymiater, who cures by means of chymical medicines, 
IATROLIPTICE. The method of curing diſeaſes by 
unction and friction. h 
IATROPHA. The Barbadoes nut. 
IATROPHYSICUS. An epithet beſtowed on ſome 
writings which treat of phyſical ſubjects with relation to 
medicine. | 
IBA-CURA-PARI. A pruniferous fruit which grows 
in Brafil. It is of no note in medicine. See Raii Hiſt. 
IBA-CURU-PARI. A nut- bearing tree in Braſil, but 
not of any uſe in medicine. See Raii Hiſt. 
IBA-PARANGA. A plumb tree which grows in 
Braſil, but not of any medical uſe. See Raii Hiſt. 
IBEIXUMA. A berry bearing tree in Braſil, the 
bark of which is a kind of ſoap. See Raii Hiſt. 
IBERIS. See Leeipium. A name of a ſpecies of 
cardamine, of thlaſpi, and of naſturtium. 

IBIBIRABA. A bherry-bearing tree in Braſil. A wa- 
ter is diſtilled from the flowers and. leaves that is uſed for 
cooling inflammations of the eyes. See Raii Hiſt. 

IBIGA, i. e. Abiga, or Chamæpitys. 

IBI-PITANGA. The Brafilian cherry. 

IBIRA. A tree in Braſil, whoſe fruit, when dried, 
is uſed inſtead of pepper. See Raii Hiſt. _ 

Ibira is alſo a name for the pindaiba. 

IBIRACE, i. e. Guaiacum. | 

IBIRAEM. A wild ſpecies of liquorice found in 
Braſil. | 

IBIRA-PITANGA, i. e. Lignum Brafilium. 

IBIRUBA. A ſpecies of plum-tree in Braſil. 

- IBISCUS. Marſhmallow. | | 

IBIXUMA, i. e. Saponaria arbor. 

ICACO. The American plum. Miller takes notice 
of four ſpecies, but they are not remarkable in medicine. 

ICHOR, alſo called ſanies. It is a thin, but acrid fluid, 
which diſtils from wounds. | 

ICHTHYA. The ſkin of the monk-fiſh, 1. e, ſqua- 
tina, alſo the name of an hook for extracting the fetus, 
ſo called, Galen ſays, from its likeneſs to the ſcale of a fiſh. 
Erotion ſays, that this word ſigniſies raſpings. 
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ing the peculiarity of the conſtitution, are to be prefer | 
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HYSTERON. The ſecundines. 5 
HYSTEROTOMILA, - from 55522, the uterus, and 
rde, à ſection, i. e. Cæſarea Sectio. 
HYSTRICIS LAPIS. Ihe bezoar of the porcupine. 
HY VOURAHE, or Hyvourai Braſilianis. A large 
tree in America, reckoned by ſome a ſpecies of guaiacum. 
Its bark is uſed in Brafil as we uſe the guaiacum wood, 
and for the ſame purpoſes alſo. The name hyvourahe ſig- 
nifies in the Braſilian language, a rate thing. See Le- 
mery des Drogues. 2 
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IATROCHYMICUS. A chymical phyſician, called 


ſtructing its paſſage into the duodenum, 
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ICHTHYEMATA. The fcales of fiſhes, and the 
raſpings of the bark of trees, or their ſcrapings. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA. Iſinglaſs, alſo called huſo, and 
fiſh-glue. It is a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, prepared in 
Muſcovy from a fiſh of the ſturgeon kind, which is caught 
in the rivers of Ruſſia and Hungary. The ſkins, fins, &c. 
are boiled in water, the decoCtion is inſpiſſated to a due 
conſiſtence, and then poured out fo as to form very thin 
cakes, which are either dried in that form, or cut while 


Chuſe that which is clear, thin, and almoſt tranſparent. 


Ixiii. 

It is one of the fineſt of the animal glues, and has no 
particular ſmell or taſte. When beat into ſhreds, it rea- 
dily diſſolves in water or milk, and ſo forms a mild nu— 
tritious aliment. A ſolution of it in water, if nicely ſpread 
upon ſilk, is an elegant plaiſter for ſlight injuries to the 
ſkin. It agrees with the gum dragon in its medical virtues, 
and keeps a long time without acquiring any acrimony. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

ICICA, or Icicariba. Gum elemi. 

ICON, The abbreviation of icones (plantarum), 

ICTERUS. The golden-thruſh. 

ICTERUS. The jaundice. It is alſo called morbus 
arquatus, morbus regius, and icteritia. It is a vitiated 
ſtate of the blood and humours from the bile regurgitating, 
or being abſorbed into it, by which the functions of the 
body are injured, and the ſkin is rendered yellow, and al- 


{ moſt black. 


"The genuine jaundice is when the bile is obſtructed by 
gall-ſtones plugging up its paſſage into the duodenum. 


duced by hyſteric ſymptoms, but this is not obſerved in 
preſent hag Many cacheCtic patients have a ver 
yellow ſkin, but then they have not yellow eyes, and dar 
coloured urine, nor aſh-coloured ſtools, which never 
happen but when the gall ducts are obſtructed by bilious 
concretions, or by ſchirri. Infants often have a remark- 
able yellowneſs in their ſkin, but their eyes are not tinged. 
This ſeems to ariſe from the meconium, or from ſome 
cauſe which, by diſtending the duodenum, ſo contracts 
the paſſage of the gall as to form an obſtruction. The 
yellowneſs from the bite of a viper is not a ſpecies of 
jaundice, 3 2 
The cauſe of the true jaundice is the bile mixing with 
the blood, from gall - ſtones, ſpaſms, a ſchirrus, &c. ob- 


A ſchirrous 
5 E liver 


ſoft into ſlices, and rolled up into ſpiral and other ſhapes. 


See the method of making it in the Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. 


Sydenham {peaks of a ſymptomatic jaundice which is pro- 
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liver is the cauſe of the worſt kind; but all cauſes, except 
ſtones in the ducts, are only ſuch by cauſing the ſtones to 
enter them. | | 

The ſigns are, when at the ſame time the ſkin is yellow, 
the whites of the eyes are alſo yellow, and the excrements 
are white, and the urine depoſits a copious dark ſediment. 
Beſides theſe, an inactivity, anxiety, ſickneſs, uneafnels 
at the pit of the ſtomach, itching in the ſkin, and other 
ſymptoms occaſionally attend. 

When a ſchirrous liver is the cauſe, no cure can be ex- 
pected. An hemorrhage is a dangerous ſymptom, for 
then the blood is both acrid and thin. In adults this diſ- 
order often continues many months, even years, and if 
no other diſorder attends, no danger is to be apprehended. 
If the gall duct is obſtructed by a ſchirrus, either in it, or 
in the duodenum where it enters that inteſtine, danger is 
very great, and a cure not to be expected. f 

During the whole of this diſorder, the patient ſhould 
uſe frequent exerciſe, but not to fatigue himſelf much; 


a warm bath, and chearful company, alſo relieve ; the 


diet ſhould be attenuating and aperient, -- 

As to medicines it is proper, when other cauſes are 
not manifelt, to preſcribe with a view to gall ſtones being 
the cauſe. See CALCULUS. 


If pain is conſiderable in or about the pit of the ſtomach, 


proceed as directed for a ſtone in the bile duct. See CAL- 
CULUS. 

If ſickneſs and vomiting attend, the ſame method muſt 
be attended to as when a ſtone is paſſing from the gall- 
bladder. See CALCULUS. 

If a purging attends, prevent its exceſs; give now and 


then as much of the ol. ricini as will be neceſſary to quicken 


the diſcharge by ftool ; and to ſtrengthen, give bitters two 
or three times a day. | | 

If the itching is ſo troubleſome as to prevent ſleep, an 
opiate muſt be given at bed- time. 8 | 

If the diforder is in its beginning, and if there is any 


feverith ſymptoms, bleed according to the ſtate of the 


pulſe; then eaſe the ſtomach with an emetic of the anti- 
menial kind; then proceed with ſaponaceous and alkaline 
medicines, or in their ſtead the diuretic falt. 

If a viſcid bile gives riſe to their diſorder, after bleeding, 
and an emetic, give aloetic and mercurial purges ; after 
theſe the ſal diureticus is the beſt attenuant and deobſtru- 
ent, it hath all the advantages of ſoap, without its diſagree- 
able taſte ; and if any extraordinary heat attends, it is ſtill 
a moſt uſeful aſſiſtant, ſor while it allays accidental ſymp- 
toms, it carries on the principal work, it may be given to 
a dram, or a dram and a halt, three times a day. 

If a mere redundancy of bile produces a jaundice, it 1s 
known by the ſtools being highly coloured with the bile, 
and by their acrid and ſtiong ſmell; in this caſe, the pro- 
per remedies are lenient, cooling purges, ſuch as manna, 
tamarinds, or the ol. ricini. 
allo neceſſary helps. - 

When an hæmorrhage is a troubleſome ſymptom, the 
blood is in an acrid and diſſolved ſtate, aloetics and attenu- 
ants are now to be foreborn ; on the contrary, acids, de- 
mulcents, and particularly the ol. ricini made into the 
form of an emulſion, alſo a decoction of hempſeed in 
milk; and if a feveriſhneſs requires it, a little blood may 
be taken from the arm. | | 

In caſe of a ſcirrhus, the extr. cicutæ is, perhaps, the 
beſt palliative. | 

As an attenuant the rubia tinctoria is of ſingular eſſica- 
cy. The waters of Bath and Horrowgate are uſually 
eſteemed as almoſt ſpecifics. Many agreeable and uſeful 
forms of medicines, adapted to this diſeaſe in general, or 
to particular ſymptoms, may be ſeen in Dr. Brooks's, 
and the London Practice of Phyſic. See alſo on the Jaun- 
dice, F. Hoffman, Petermannus's Diff. Scrutinio Tec- 
teri, &c. Huxham de Are & Morb. Epid. p. 143, &c. 
Swan's Tranſl. of Sydenham's Works, ed. 11. p. 185, &c. 
Dr. William Heberden's Obſ. in the Lond. Med. Tranſ. 
vol. ii. p. 123, &c. Med. Mu. vol. i. | 

ICTERUS ALBUS, i. e. Chloroſis. | 

ICTUS. A ſtroke, or blow. It ſignifies alſo the pul- 
_ of an artery, and the ſting of a bee, or any other 
inſect. | 


ICTUS SOLARIS. A ſtroke of the ſun. Alſo called 


Acids and demulcents are 


HAN 


inſolatio; and by the French coup de ſoleil. T his name 
is given to diſorders that ariſe from too violent an influence 
of the ſun's heat, particularly on the head, A long expo- 
{ure of the head to an hot {un hath often produced an in- 
flammation that was ſpeedily fatal. | 

The diagnoſtics are a violent head-ach, an hot dry ſkin, 
a redneſs and heavineſs of the eyes; ſometimes there is a 
continual involuntary motion of the eye-lids, a loſs of ſleep, 
drowſineſs, in ſome with outrageous awakenings, a vio- 
lent fever, faintneſs, loathing, thirſt, &c. 

Perſons not accuſtomed to labour in the ſun, are ſome- 
times ſtruck by its heat whilſt on journies, &c. and die 
on the ſpot ; others fall into a lethargy, and die in a few 
hours with ſymptoms of raving madneſs. If a patient 
eſcapes with his life, he is frequently affected afterwards 
with violent head-achs, which in ſome inſtances affect the 
eye-lids greatly. In other inſtances a delirium is brought 
on without a fever, a gutta ſerena, &c. 

In infants this diforder manifeſts itſelf by a heavy, deep, 
drowſineſs, which continues ſeveral days, frequent ravings, 
by convulſive twitchings, periodical head achs, frequent 
vomiting, &c. | 

The effects of two much culinory fire are the ſame 
with that of the ſun ; ſleeping with the head near the fire 
hath produced a mortal apoplexy during ſleep. = 

The method of cure is much the ſame as is purſued in 
the {anguineous inflammations. Firſt bleed as freely as 
the ſtrength will admit; after this the legs, or it the diſ- 
order 1s violent, the whole body may be put into a warm 
bath, which ſhould not be much hotter than new milk. 
Emollient clyſters ſhould be frequently injected, almond 
emulſion, lemonade, and ſuch like demulcent cooling 
drinks ſhould be freely given; linen cloths wrung out 
of vinegar and water may be applied on the face and ſcalp. 
See Tiffot's Advice. 

ID EUS DACT TIL US. 

IDEA. Spotted ramſons. 

IDEACH. Paracelſus ſays it occurs in every plant, 
but his meaning is unknown. | 

IDIOCRASIA, i. e. Idioſyncraſia. 

IDIOPATHEIA, from 1d, private, or peculiar, and 
wb d., an affection. A primary, and proper affection of 
any part. Thus the head is affected idiopathically in a le- 
thargy, and the lungs in a pleuriſy; but when theſe parts 
ſuffer by conſent, that is by diſorders reſiding in other 
parts, they are then ſaid to ſuffer by ſympathy. 

IDIOSYNCRASITA, Idioſyncraſy, from 11, peculiar, 
b, with, and zepawuw, to mix. Every individual bath 
a ſtate of health peculiar to himſelf; and as different bo- 
dies ſeem to vary from each other, both with reſpeCt to the 
ſolids and fluids, though each may, at the ſame time, be 
in a ſound condition ; this peculiarity of conſtitutions, by 
which they differ from other ſound bodies, is called idio- 
ſyncraſy, or peculiarity of conſtitution. Diſorders from 
idioſyncraſy are conſidered as incurable, having their cauſe 
in the original formation, | 

IDIOT ROPIA, i. e. Idioſyncraſia. 

IDOU MOULLI. The name of a tall plum tree, grow- 
ing in the Eaſt Indies. Its fruit is cooling, and the bark 
is uſeful in many chronical diſeaſes. | | 

IGASUR, i. e. Nux vomica. | 

IGBUCAINI BRASILLANORUM. A tree in Bra- 
fl, whoſe fruit reſembles apples, and its kernels are a 
preſent remedy againſt the dyſentery. _ 

IGCIGA. The name of a tree which produces a ſort 
of maſtich of an agreeable ſcent. The bark, when bruiſed, 
yields a whitiſh liquor, which, when condenſed, is a fort 
of frankincenſe. | 

Another ſpecies, called igtaigcica, produces a roſin as 
hard and as clean as glaſs. See Raii Hiſt. 

IGNAME, i. e. Cara. It is a ſpecies of convolvulus. 

IGNIARIUS. See Agaricus, 

IGNIS. Fire. Some, as Bacon, Des Cartes, Boyle, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, &c. conſider fire not as an element, or 
as a real exiſtence, but an adventitious and acceſſary pro- 
perty, reſulting from the inteſtine motion of the inſenſi- 
ble particles of matter. On the other hand, Homberg, 


A name for pxony root. 


| Boerhaave, Lemery, St. Graveſand, &c, conſidered fire 


as a real exiſtence, or a proper element. The judgment 
of theſe latter ſtands confirmed as a moſt ſolid truth, ſince 
N I the 


- 


che improvements made by the electrie machine; beſides, 
as fire is the ſubſtance of all the ſenſes, being light to the 


eye, ſound to the ear, ſulphurous to the noſe, acid to the 


taſte, and painful to the touch, every property required in 
an element is evidently the property of fire. The reality 
of fire is further evident, by thoſe things which have a 
power of increaſing its quantity, and thoſe which can re- 
pel it. In the living human body, whatever increaſes the 
quantity of craſſamentum in the blood, increaſes the de- 
gree of heat alſo; animal diet, aromatic drugs, &c. do 
this : a permanent heat is produced by antimony, 1ron, and 
the elixir of vitriol ; but nitre, crude ſal ammoniac, the 
ſubtle gas from mines, from fermenting vegetable, or pu- 
trefying animal ſubſtances, powerfully repel all fire, and 
extinguiſh it whatever ſtate it is in. 

The influence of fire, with reſpeCt to life, health, and 
diſeaſe, fee CRASSAMENTUM, ANIMAL or VITAL. 
HEAT, VOLUNTARY and IN VOLUNTART Morlox. 

Many diſtempers have been called by the name of ig: 
nis, or fire, but principally the cauſus, or burning fever, 
which Hippocrates often calls a#p, fire. 

IGNIS CALIDUS. A hot fire. So ſome have called 
a gangrene. A violent inflammation hath been called a 
gangrene when it is juſt about ta degenerate into it, hence 

it received the name of ignis calidus. | 
IGNIS FRIGIDUS. A cold fire. A ſphacelus hath 
been thus called, becauſe the parts that are ſo affected be- 
come cold as the ſurrounding air. | 
 IGNIS PERSICUS. A name of the eryſipelas. 
IGNIS SACER. A name of the eryſipelas, and of a 
ſpecies of herpes. 


 IGNIs SANCTI ANTONII. A name of the eryli- 
clas. | 
N IGNIS SYLVATICUS. A name of the impetigo. 


IGNIS VOLAGRIUS, or Volaticus. A name of the 


impetigo. 3 

ignis is alſo a name of ſeveral medicines, as mercury, 
and the eſſential oil that ſwims on the top of diſtilled 
waters, &c. | . 

The chemiſts uſe fire in different modes in performing 
their operations, whence their 

IGNIS SAPIENTIUM, or heat of horſe-dung. 

IGNIS REVERBERATORIUM. Reverberatory 
fire. It is made in a furnace covered with a dome, that 
thus the heat, or the flame, which hath always a tendency 
to eſcape upwards, may be reverberated, or beat back 
on the veſſels immediately expoſed to it. 

IGNIS ROT, or fire for fuſion. It is when a veſſel 
which contains ſome matter for fuſion, is ſurrounded with 
live, i. e. red hot coals, | 

The chemiſts formerly regulated their fire by different 
degrees, which they called the firſt, this was ſcarcely to be 
perceived ; the ſecond, it was when the heat was manifeſt 
but not ſuſficient to hurt the ſenſe; the third, which was 
when the heat was painful to the ſenſe ; the fourth, or 
when the heat was ſufficient to deſtroy the body ; and 
fifth, which was when the heat would caule gold to eva- 
porate fumes. Boerhaave was the firſt who regulated the 
heat of fires by means of a thermometer ; and when the 
degrees of heat are mentioned in his writings, they are to 
be underſtood according to Farenheit's thermometer, 

IGNITIO. Calcining. 

IGNYE, or Ignys. The ham. | 

ILAPHIS. A name in Myrepſus for the burdock. 

ILATHERA. The tree from which the cortex elu- 
theria is taken. | | | 

ILECH. By this word Paracelſus ſeems to mean a 
firſt principle. ; 5 
ILEI DOS. In the Spagyric language it is the elemen- 
tary air. 

JLEUM INTESTINUM. It is one of the ſmall 
inteſtines. Where the jejunum ends, the ileum begins. 
Its convolutions ſurround thoſe of the jejunum, on the 
two lateral and inferior ſides, and it winds about from the 
left-ſide by the hypogaſtrium to the right-ſide, where it 
terminates in a tranſverſe manner at the fleſuy brim of the 
pelvis, and forms the firſt of the great inteſtines, called 
cxcum. Winflow obſerves, that the ileum is of a paler 
red than the jejunum. In all the length of this inteſtine, 
it is wide, and eaſily dilatable; but at its extremity, as it 


| 
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enters the colon, it is narrow, and its ſides are more firni 
and ſolid. 85 85 8 

ILEUM CRUENTUM. Hippocrates deſcribes it in 
Lib. de Intern. Affect. In this diſeaſe, as wel! as in the 
ſcurvy, the breath is fetid, the gums recede from the 
teeth, hæmorrhages of the noſe happen, and ſometimes 
there are ulcers in the legs, but the patient can move 
about his buſineſs pretty well. 

ILEUS, i. e. Iliaca Paſſio. 
the colic in the large inteſtines. | 

ILEX, The name of a kind of tree of the oak kind, 
of which Boerhaave names three ſpecies. 

ILEX ACULEATA COCCIGLANDIFERA, alſo 
called ilex coccigera, ilex aquifolia, The ſcarlet oak. 
[ts berries are the CHERMES, which ſee. | 

ILEX FOLIO ROTUNDIORI MOLLI MODI 
CEQUE SINUATO. The great ſcarlet oak. It is com- 
mon an Italy and Languedoc. The bark, leaves, and 
acorns, are more aſtringent than thoſe of the oak. 

ILEX OBLONGO SERRATO FOLIO, alſo called 
ilex anguſtifolio, and ilex arborea. | | 

ILEX. See AQUIFOLIUM. 

ILIA (the plural of ile). The flanks. They are the 
(pace between the loweſt of the ſalſe ribs and the upper 
edge of the os ilium on each ſide; they are the two divi- 
ſions of the regio umbilicalis. LP 

. ILTACA PASSIO. The iliac paſſion, alſo called mi- 
ſerere mei, ilios, ileus, convolvulus, ilium, chordapſus, 
volvulus, tormentum, twiſting of the guts, an introſuſ- 
ception of the ileum, and the diſeaſe of the ſmall inteſtines. 

It is a violent pain in the ſmall inteſtines, under which 
the periſtaltic motion of the bowels is inverted, and all 
their contents are thrown up by vomit. _ 

This diſorder is of the acute and generally, if not al- 
ways, of the inflammatory kind. It is divided by ſome 


It is an antient name for 


| into four ſpecies, as may be obſerved below. 


The cauſes are various, but the ſymptoms are ſo ſimilar 
that it is generally impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them. The 
immediate cauſe is, an inverted periſtaltic motion of the 
inteſtines; and the cauſes producing the immediate one 
are generally ſaid to be, obſtruction of the paſſage through 
the inteſtines, or irritation in the ſame. But ſome ob- 
ſerve that one ſpecies is cauſed by a phlegmonous inflam- 
mation in the inteſtine ; and this cauſe is known by the 
pulſe being large, ſtrong, ſomewhat hard, but not very 
quick; the blood being {izy ; the patient rarely vomiting 
in the firſt ſtage of the diſorder; his having no ſickneſs or 
anxiety at the præcordia; and being relieved much by 
bleeding. The ſecond ſpecies hath ſor its cauſe an eryſi- 
pelatous inflammation of the ilium, it is known by the in- 
tolerable pain at the ſeat of the diſeaſe, it is attended with 
vomiting ſoon, but not always at its firit onſet; there is 
extreme ſickneſs or anxicty in the præcordia, inſatiable 
thirſt, great and ſudden debility, and a pale dejected 
countenance, the pulſe is ſmall, weak and quick; the fe- 
brile heat inconſiderable and moſt remiſs in the extremi- 
ties; ſometimes there is a ſenſe of great heat in the bow- 
els, whilſt the exterior parts are cold and bedewed with a 
cold clammy ſweat, at leaſt in the ſecond ſtage, when a 
mortification in the inteſtine is about to commence. The 
third ſpecies is molt incident to youths betwixt fifteen and 
twenty years of age; it is of a middle nature, betwixt the 
other two ſorts juſt deſcribed ; in this caſe the blood is 
florid and unſizy, the face is fluſhed, the febrile heat is 
pretty uniformly diſtributed throughout the body ; the 
tongue 1s whitiſh and the thirſt is great, the pain is vehe- 
ment ; but the patient hath little or no anxiety or lan- 
guor, and rarely vomits in the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe. 
The fourth ſpecies is produced by an introſuſception of 
the inteſtine, which ſoon produces inflammation, or in- 
deed may follow after an inflammation is begun. This 
laſt ſpecies ſome call the true iliac paſſion. Dr. Hunter 
takes notice of a diſeaſe to which children are more par- 
ticularly ſubject, becauſe their meſentery having ſcarce 
any fat upon it eaſily ſlips with the gut, and this he calls 
the valvulus or volvulus, of which he obſerves there are 
two kinds; the firſt is when a part of a gut is received in- 
to the part next above it; the other is when a part of the 
gut is received into the part of the gut next below it. | 

A coſtiveneſs uſually precedes this diſorder for ſome 


days, 
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days, and pain ſoon is perceived in the belly abcut the na- 
vel, theſe pains increaſe, an inflation and diſtenſion of the 
belly gradually increaſes, then a hard tumour is ſelt in the 
umbilical region, which ſurrounds the belly like a cord, 
not even the leaſt flatulence can paſs downwards, but after 
much affliction it at laſt finds a way (though a fatal one), 
by the mouth. 3 5 _ 
The iliac paſſion ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the celiac 
paſſion; and from pains in the colon. . 
The prognoſtics are favourable whilit inflammation is 
abſent, and clyſters can be thrown up the anus, and are 
returned by ſtool ; whilſt the pains ſhift from place to 


place, and the pain and vomiting are only at intervals, 


there may be hope of a recovery; hope is yet better 
founded if a laxative taken by the mouth paſſes by the 
anus: but when the violent ſymptoms appear, there is but 
little room for hope. An entire ſuppreſſion of urine is a 
mortal ſymptom. ; | : 

'The principal indication of cure 1s to allay the pain 
which lays a foundation for an inflammation. © 

Though the different ſpecies are not eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed, it is a favourable circumſtance in the cure that the 
method is nearly the ſame in them all ; however, as in 
the ſecond ſpecies bleeding is not ſo freely to be admitted 
of, an attention to the diſtinctions of the ſpecies may be 
followed by advantage. 

Begin the cure by bleeding, and repeating it as the 
pulſe will admit. For the patient's drink, barley water, a 
decoction of marſhmallow roots, an infuſion of linſeed or 


other demulcent liquors may be made; but in preference 


to aj! other let freſh butter-miik be made by ſhaking cream 
in a bottle, fo that the patient may take a tea- cup full fre- 
quently. "Ihe warm half bath is alſo peculiarly ufeful. 
Give purging medicines by the mouth and clyſterwife as 
follows: | 

R Calom. D i. extr. cathart. 3 i. opii pulv. gr. iii m. f. 
pil. No. xii. quarum ſumat. iii. ttatim, & repet. ili. quaq. 
hora poſtea vel pro re nata. 


R Hauſt. ſalin. cum ol. ricini ver. J ſs. poſt ſing. doſ. 
pillular, ſumend. If inflammation is ſuſpected, add nitre 
to the draught. 

Firſt adminiſter the more ſtimulating kind of clyfters, 
and then the emollient ones. 
are not to be omitted. It rarely happens that clyſters are 
ſulſiciently repeated. 

Though the above cathartics are propoſed, the ſal cath, 
amar. or the ſal Glaub. ver. are ſometimes of more effi- 
cacy. | 
Anke a bliſter over that part of the belly where the 
pain 1s particularly complained of, or if the pain is gene- 
ral, the plaiſter way be applied on any part of the belly, or 
on the upper part of the thigh. | 

Aſter each vomiting the ſaline mixture may be given in 
the act of fermentation, and mint water may be taken with 
xv. or xx. drops of the tint. Theb. theſe may be repeated 
as oft as they may ſeem neceſſary in order to allay this dif- 
charge upwards. | 

If the fever increaſes, bleed as often and as freely as 
the pulſe will admit of, and give nitre with camphor at 
ptoper periods, | FT. 

If a rupture 1s the cauſe, make no attempt to reduce 
it before the ſpaſm and tenſion 1s removed. 

If means are ſucceſsful, after the ſymptoms are abated, 
continue a cooling, emollient, and ſparing diet for ſome 
days. | 

dee Hippocrates de Morbis, Aretæus, Cœlius Aureli- 
anus, Celſus, F. Hoffman, Sydenham, and the Lond. 
Med. Obſ. and Inq, vol. iv. p. 223, &c. 

ILIACA VASA. The iliac veſlels. 
ARTERIZ, and ILIA CX VENE. 

ILIACA: ARTERIAL The iliac arteries. They are 
formed by the bifurcation of the aorta, at about the fourth 
vertebra of the loins. They deſcend about three fingers 
breadth from their origin, and when they are arrived to 
the pſoas muſcle (on each ſide), or rather are upon it, 
they each divide into two, an external and an internal; 
the external hath no particular name, the internal is called 
HvPOOG AST RICA, which ſee. | 

The external iliac, on each fide, runs down to the liga- 
mentum Fallopii, under which it goes out of the abdomen, 


See ILIACE# 


— 


Clyſters of tobacco ſmoak | 


| 
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In this coutſe it gives off only a few ſmall arteries to the 
peritonzum and parts near it ; but as it paſſes out of the 
belly under the ligament, it detaches two conſiderable 
branches, one internal the other external; the inner is 
called EpiGASTRICa, which ſee; the external is called 
INNOMINATA, which ſee: beſides theſe two branches, 
the external iliaca gives off a ſmall branch internally, un- 
der the ligament, which runs to the vagina of the ſper- 


| matic chord, and ſometimes another ſmall twig goes from 


the outſide of the os ilium. 
The internal iliac artery. See HypocGasTRICE, 
ILIACA MINOR. ARTERLA, Ir is the moſt 
poſterior branch of the hygogaſtric artery. Sometimes 
it is a branch of the glutæa arteria. | 
ILIACA VEN. lac veins, Theſe are formed by 
the bifurcation of the vena fcava, about the laſt vertebra 
of the loins. Preſently after their leaving the vena cava, 
they each divide into two principal branches, one of theſe 
ſubdiviſions is named iliaca externa or anterior; the other 
iliaca interna or poſterior, the external is alſo ſimply nam- 
ed iliaca, the internal is called hypogaſtrica. The external 
ſeems to be the true continuation of the trunk; they run 
the ſame courſe as the arteries of the fame name. The 
external iliac veins lie more or leſs on the inſide of the 
arteries, and from a little before they leave the abdomen 
they accompany their correfponding arteries, both in their 
courſe and in their diviſions into branches. 
ILIACUS EXTERNUS, [Musc.] i. e. Pyriformis. 
ILIACUS IN TERNUS, [Musc.] It lies upon the 
concave part of the ileum, and takes its origin likewiſe 
trom the anterior edge of the bone ; it runs down before the 
pſoas muſcle, and makes one maſs with it; they then run 
over the head of the bone, and paſs inwards, to be in- 
ſerted into the little trochanter. It helps to lift the thigh 
upwards. „„ | 
ILIADUM, or Iliadus. It is the firſt matter of all 
things, conſiſting of mercury, ſalt, and ſulphur, Theſe 
are Paracelſus's three principles. Iliadus is alſo a mineral 
ſpirit, which is contained in every element, and is the 
ſuppoſed cauſe of diſeaſes. 
ILIASTER. Paracelſus ſays it is the occult virtue of 
nature, whence all things have their increaſe, 
ILINGOS, from h, a vortex. A vertigo, in which 
all things appear to turn round, and the eyes grow dim. 


ILIOS. The ilia> paſſion. 
ILISCUS. Avicenna ſays it is madneſs cauſed by 
love. : ' | 


ILIUM, [Os]. Alfo called os innominatum. It is 
called ilium, becauſe it ſupports the parts that are called 
ilia. The ilium forms the upper and poſterior portion of 
the pelvis; it reaches as far down as a tranſverſe ſection 
of one third of the acetabulum. The external fide is con- 
vex, and called its dorſum ; the internal part 1s nanted its 
coſta ; the ſuperior ſemicircular edge is called the ſpine. 
Between the os ſacrum and the ilium is the ſciatic notch, 
where the ſciatic nerve and poſterior crural veſſels paſs free 
from compreſſion. 

ILLECEBRA. See SEDUM. | | 

ILLEGITIMUS. legitimate. An epithet for the 
falſe ribs, alſo for ſome anomalous fevers. 

ILLINCTUS. A linctus. 

ILLISIO, i. e. Enthlaſis. 

ILLOS. The eye. | 

ILLOSIS. A diſtortion of the eyes. 

ILLUMINABILIS LAPIS, i. e. Bononienſis lapis. 

ILLUTATIO. IIlutation. It is a beſmearing any 
part of the body with mud, and renewing it as it grows 
dry, with a view of heating, drying, and diſcuſſing. It 
is chiefly done with the mud found at the bottom of mi- 
neral ſprings. 

ILLYS. A perſon who ſquints, or with diſtorted eyes. 

ILYS. The feces of wine, It is alſo an epithet for 
ſediment in ſtools which reſembles feces of wine, alſo the 
{ſediment in urine, when it reſembles the ſame. 

IMAGINATIO. Imagination. To the power of 
the mother's imagination many peculiarities in the foetus 
have been afcribed. Much hath been ſaid on both ſides, 
but though much of the error is confuted, the whole of 
the ſubject is not cleared up. See Philoſ. Tranſ. Abr. 
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7 , IMBECI- 


ſignifies cohobation, and any fort of impregnation. 


ſpirit of wine, it impregnates both menſtruums anz 


called aſtrantia nigra, aſtrantia major, veratrum nigrum, 
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IMBECILITAS -OCULORUM. Celſus ſpeaks of | 


the nyctalopia by this name. : 
IMBIBITIO. In chemiltry it is a kind of cohobation, 

when the liquor aſcends and deſcends upon a ſolid ſub- 

ſtance, until it is fixed therewith. Sometimes it ſimply 


IMBRICATUS. The leaves or ſcales of plants are 
ſaid to be imbricated when they are diſpoſed ſo as to lie 
one on the edge of the other, after the manner of tiles on 
a houſe. 

IMMERSIO. Chemical immerſion is a ſpecies of cal- 
cination, and is when a body is immerſed in any fluid, in 
order to be corroded ; or it is a ſpecies of lotion, as when 
any ſubſtance is plunged into a fluid, in order to deprive 
it of a bad quality, or to communicate a good one to it. 

IMMERSUsS, i. e. Subſcapularis Muſculus. 

IMMORTALIS HERBA, i. e. Xeranthemum. 

IMPASTATIO. Impaſtation. The making of dry 
powders into paſte, by means of ſome fluid. | 

IMPATIENS HERBA. See BALSAMIN A. 

IMPERATORIA. Maſterwort. Alſo called aſtran- 
tia, magiſtrantia, oſtrutium, imperatoria major, impera- 
toria aſtrutium, ſtruthium, ſmyrnion, and common mal- 
terwort. 6 | . 

It is an umbelliferous plant, with large winged leaves, 
divided into three indented ſegments, producing thick 
oblong ſtriated ſeeds, ſurrounded with a narrow leafy 
margin ; the roots are oblong, thick, knobby, jointed with 
ſeveral lateral fibres, brown on the outſide, and whitiſh 
within. It is perennial, a native of the Alps and Pyre- 
neans. | 

The root is warm, grateful, and aromatic, ncarly of 
the nature of angelica. Infuſed in water, or digeſted in 


with its ſmell, warmth, pungency, .and bitterneſs. n 

inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture very little of its flavour 
exhales; but water carries off nearly all the ſpeciſic fla- 

vour of the root in evaporation. If the root is held in the 

mouth it provokes ſaliva, and if ſwallowed 1t purges ; 

whence it is called the countryman's purge: an infuſion 
of it in water and ſweetened with honey, is an expecto- 

rant, The roots ſhould be taken up in the middle of win- 

ter in the ſecond year. 


IMPERATORIA NIGRA. Black maſter-wort, alſo 


helleborus niger, and ſaniculæ fœmina. This plant is 
kept in the gardens of the curious. It flowers in July. 
Its black and fibrous roots only are uſed. 


See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's | 


Chem. Works. | 

IMPERATORIA. A name for angelica, a ſpecies of 
the herb Chriſtopher, a ſpecies of lovage, and the ſea 
hart-wort. | 

IMPETIGO, See LEPRA and PRURIxTus, alſo Mus- 
cus PULMONARIUS, | 

IMPIA HERBA. See FiLaGo, 

IMPLUVIUM. An embrocation. | 

IMPOTENTIA. Impotence. With reſpect to men 
it is the ſame as ſterility in women, that is, an inability to 
propagate their ſpecies. | 

IMPREGNATIO. Impregnation. A wcman uſu- 
ally perceives the child to move at different periods ; the 
ſooneſt at the end of forty days, the lateſt at the end of | 
five months. But ſome women, without being pregnant, 
perceive a motion like that of a child. La Motte thinks 
that a Jarge child and a ſmall quantity of water may be | 
the reaſon why a pregnant woman ſometimes hardly per- 
ceives the motion of the child. The impregnation of 
plants, fee FARINA FOECUNDANS, 

IMUS VENTER. The abdomen ; but ſometimes it 


means only the hypogaſtrium. 
INAIA BRASILIENSIS. A ſpecies of palm-tree, 
INAIA-GUACUIBA. A ſpecies of palm- tree. 
INCARCERATA HERNIA. See HER Nia. 
INCARNANTIA. Medicines which remove the ob- 
5 to nature's filling up wounds or ulcers with 
fleſh. | 
INCENDIUM. A burning fever, or ſometimes any 
burning heat. | 
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INCENSIO. The ſame as incendium. It is alſo ar 
hot inflammatory tumour. 

INCERATIO. Inceratiori. It is the reduction of any 
dry ſubſtance to the conſiſtence of wax, by the gradual 
admixture of any fluid therewith. 

INCERNICULUM. A ſtrainer or fieve. In anato- 
my it is a name for the pelvis of the kidney. | 

INCINERATIO. Incineration. It is the burning of 
any thing to aſhes, EH 

INCISORES. Cutters. A name of thefor u anterior 
teeth in each jaw. | 

INCISOR! DUCTUS. Theſe are two canals which 


go from the bottom of the internal nares, acroſs the arch 


| of the palate, and open behind the firſt and largeſt of the 


dentes inciſori! ; their lower orifices are in the foramen 
palatinum anterius. 


INCISOR! INFERIORES COWPER! [Musc.] 


They ?rife from the alveoli of the lateral inciſores of the 
lower jaw, and are inſerted into the middle of the femi- 
orbicularis of the lower lip. 
INCISORII LATERALES [Musc.] A fort of bi- 
ceps muſcles, which unite into one-:at their lower end: 
they ariſe from the os maxiilare, below the middle tendon 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum, and below the edge of the 
orbit in the os maxillare, near the union of this bone, 


with the os malæ; theſe two portions (on each ſide) unite 


about the lateral dentes inciſorii. | 
INCISORU MEDII [Musc.] alſo called inciſorii mi- 


nores Cowperi, or inciſores minores fuperiores. They are 


two ſmall ſhort muſcles ſituated near each other below the 


ſeptum narium ; they riſe from the os maxillare, on the 
alveoli of the firſt inciſores, and are inlerted into the 
middle and upper part of the upper lip. 
INCISORIUM. A table whereon a patient is laid in 
order to have an inciſion made on any part. 
INCISORUM FORAMEN. See MAxILLARIA Su- 
periora Oſſa. | 5 
INCONTINENTIA. Incontinence. In medicine it 
is when there is an inability in any of the organs to retain 
what ſhould not be diſcharged without the concurrence of 
the will. | 
INCORPORATIO. Incorporation. It is much the 


ſame as impaſtatio ; it alſo ſignifies the uniting oleous and 


terebinthinate ſubſtances with water into one equal body 


by the mediation of a third body added to them. 

INCRASSANTIA. Incraſſating medicines, that is, 
ſuch as reduce the too fluid blood and juices to a proper 
con ſiſtence. 

INCRUSTATIO. Incruſtation. In ſurgery it is the 
induction of a cruſt, or eſchar upon any part. 

IN CUBA. Rulandus fays it is the ſponſa ſolis. 

INCUBO, or Incubus. The night-mare. It hath al- 
fo been called ephialtes, from Zpaaxcuar, to leap upon, 
and epibole, from t#7:Czaxu, to preſs upon; becauſe the 
patient imagines that ſomething leaps or preſſes upon him. 

Thoſe who are diſturbed by indigeſted crudities in the 
ſtomach are generally the ſubjects of this diforder. It lays 


a {oundation for the epilepſy. 


Under this complaint, which always happens during 
ſleep, the patient cannot ſtir himſelf but with difficulty ; 
he 1s ſeized with a ſenſe of weight, a dread of ſuffocation, 
an oppreſhon as from ſome body falling ſuddenly upon 
him, with an intent to deprive him of lite and ſenſe, not 
ſuffering him to cry out ; hence it is uſual with theſe pa- 


tients to ſtart up and cry out with a confuſed inarticulate 
voice, 


This diſorder hath generally been ſuppoſed to proceed 


from a ſtagnation of blood in the brain and lungs ; but it 
is a nervous affection, and riſes chiefly from indigeſtion : 
hence we obſerve that thoſe with es nerves, who lead 
ſedentary lives and feed heartily, are the moſt commonly 
affected with it. Nothing tends more to produce it than 
an heavy ſupper eaten late, or juſt before going to bed. 
Wind 1s a frequent cauſe, deep thought, anxiety, or any 
oppreſſion on the mind, alſo produces it. 

None are attacked with this diſorder but when laid on 
their backs; and if any perſon: would awake ths patient, 
the complaint would immediately vaniſh, 


If the patient hath a ſanguine plethora, bleed, direct a 
F 


3 . ſpare 


at its extremity is rather bent inwards, by which we may 


ſpate diet, and aloetic purges. Dr. Whytt ſays that he | 
generally found a glaſs of brandy a cure, if taken at bed 
time. 

A flight ſupper, chearfulneſs before bed time, due ex- 
erciſe during the day, are the beſt remedies, 

See Cœlius Aurclianus Morb. Chron, I. 1. cap. 3. 
Lommii Med. Obſ. P. AX gineta, lib. iii. c. 15. Soranus's 
Aitiologoumena. | | 

INCUS. The anvil. The name of one of the bones 
in the ear. It is broader than it is thick; it is articulated 
with the malleus, behind the manubriam, and ſrom hence 
a ſhort thick ptoceſs projects backwards, and a long proceſs 
downwards, which runs down parallel to the long proceſs 
of the malleus, but rather more backward. 'I he ſhort 
proceſs is thick at its beginning, but decreaſing it ends in 
a point, which is turned backward and joined to the edge 
of the opening of the cellulæ maſtoide. The long proceſs 


diſtinguiſh the incus of one ear from that of the other; 
for, turning the ſhort proceſs backwards, and the long 
proceſs downwards, if the bending in of the long leg be 
towards the left hand, it belongs to the right ear, and vice 
verſa. | : | 
INDEX. The fore finger. | | 
NDIA ORIENTALIS [Rapix GenxviNnal, i. e 
Genſing rad. | 1 
INDIANARAIDJX, i. e. Ipecacuanha. 
INDICA CAMO TES, i. e. Potatoes, | 
INDICATIO. Indication. The diagnoſtics of a diſ- 
eaſe and its pathognomonic figns, are collections of parti- 
culars that occur to obſervation, Indications are conclu- 
fions that ariſe from reaſoning on theſe particulars called 
ſigns. The indication of cure, in all diſeaſes, is to re- 
move the proximate or immediate cauſe, | 
INDICATOR, i. e. Extenſor indicis muſculus. 
INDICO. See IN pIcuu. 


INDICON, Ant in India which reſembles pepper | 


and bearing a fruit called myrtidanus, from its reſembling 
a myrtle berry. | | 
INDICUM. The indigo blue plant; alſo called indi- 
go, anil, nil, iſatis Indica, polygala Indica, emerus A- 
mericanus, agnil, glallum Indicum, &c. It is a plant 
which is a native of South Carolina. In from fix weeks 
to two months, from ſowing the ſeed, the plant is ready 
for cutting up, in order to make the blue colouring matter 
called indigo. Ihe indigo is a fæcula, made by means of 
water and olive oil, from the juice of the leaves of this 
plant and the ſmalleſt branches. The beſt ſort of indigo 
bears the ſurnime of ſurquiſſe The beit is made at St. 
Chrito»>he!'s and Martinico; it is in flat cakes, of a mo- 
derate thickneis, not too ſoſt nor too hard, of a deep vio 
Jet colour ; it ſwims on water, and when broken hath no 
white ſpots in it; laſtly, ſuch as is copperiſh or reddiſh 
on being rubbed with one's nail, and hath the leaſt duſt 
and broken pieces in it. | 
There is a fort which is made from the leaves and the 
ſtalks, which is named guatimala. e 
The plant is ſaid to be detergent, and of ſome uſe when 
powdered and applied to ulcers. | 


There is another plant which is called anil; it is uſed 


by way of decoction in nephritic colics, and ſuppreſſions 
of urine. | 
See Raii Hiſt. Plant; Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. 
INDICUM BALSAMUM, i. e. Bal. Peruv. 
INDICUM LIGNUM. Logwood. 
INDICUS. Sweet and bitter coſtus. 
INDICUS MORBUS, The venereal diſeaſe. 
INDIGA SPURITA, i. e. Colinil. 
INDIGENA, i. e. Eruca tanacetifolia. | 
INDIGNATTORIUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Abductor 
oculi. 
INDIGO, 1. e. Indicum. 
INDUSIUM. A ſhirt, or ſhift. Some diſpute about 
changing the linen when the patient is fick. Clean li- 
nen promotes perſpiration, and it may be renewed as often 
as the patient pleales, whether the diſorder be of the acute 
or the chronical kind, 
Except during a eriſis in fevers, whilſt the patient is in 
a ſweat, a change of linen, if well dried and warmed, 
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INDUSIUM, i. e. Amnios. 11 
INFANS. An infant or child. Fred. Hoffman ſays, 
that the human ſpecies are infants until they begin to talk, 
and children to the age of puberty. FAS 
Anatomy diſcovers to us, that during infancy there is 
much imperfection in the human frame, e. g. its parts 


are diſproportioned, and its organs incapable of thoſe func- 


tions, which in future life they are deſigned to perform. 
The head is larger in proportion to the bulk of the body 
than that of an adult. "The liver and pancreas are much 
larger in proportion than in advanced life; their ſecretions 
are more in quantity alſo. The bile is very inert; the 
heart is ſtronger and larger than in future life; the quan- 
tity of blood ſent through the heart of an infant, in a given 
time, is alſo more in proportion than that in adults. Now, 
though theſe circumſtances have their important uſeful- 
neſs, yet the imperfection attending them, ſubjeCts this 
age to many injuries and dangers that a more perfect 
ſtate is freed from. | | 
Hippocrates enumerates the diforders of infants -and 
children in his Aphoriſms, lib. iii. aph. 24—26. Dr. 
Percival Obſerves in his Eſſays Med. and Exp. that of all 
who are born alive, two-thirds of them live not to be two 
years old. | . | 
Infants have a larger proportion of brain than adults, 
hence are more ſubject to nervous diſorders, and hence 
the diagnoſtics of diſeaſes are in many reſpects obſcure or 
uncertain, as particularly thoſe taken from the pulſe, 
which from the irritability of the tender bodies of infants, 
is ſuddenly affected by a variety of accidents too nume- 
rous, and ſeemingly too trivial to gain our attention: 
However, no very great embarraſment ariſes to the prac- 
tioners from this ; for the diſorders in this ſtate are pene- 
rally acute, leſs complicated than thoſe in adults, and are 
more ealily diſcovered than is generally apprehended. 
The vigour of childrens conttitutions depend moſt on 
that of their mothers. Healthy women, who accuſtom 
themſelves to exerciſe 'and air, and whoſe diet is more 
ſuited to the robuſt, than the delicate alone, bring forth 
healthy children. | 
As ſoon as a child is born, the mucus, with which its 
body is covered, is belt waſhed off with ſoap and water. 
The care of fome nurles to clear away all the mucus at the 
firſt dreſſing of the child is imprudent, ſor the degree o 
rubbing which is ſometimes required, produces inflam- 
mation, and much other uneaſineſs in the child; mode- 
rate cleanlineſs at the firſt prevents ſuch ill effects, and the 
next dreſſing will eaſily and ſafely complete this buſineſs. 
After examining the new born infant with a view to 
diſcover any accidental injury, or natural imperfection, 
and procceding accordingly, wrap the navel ſtring in a rag, 
ſuſliciently folded, to prevent the coldneſs of the navel 
ſtring from affecting the infant, and producing gripes. 
T he heads of infants are differently formed by the 


birth; but the nurſe ſhould dreſs it looſely, and leave the 


future formation of it to the action of the dura mater. 
The next cultom is to pour oil of almonds, and ſyrup 

of violets, or to thruſt ſugar and butter into the child's 

ſtomach ; but this practice induces coſtiveneſs, by weak- 


which may be accelerated by applying the child to the 
breaſts, it is rarely neceſſary to give the child any thing; 
for there is a mucus in the ſtomach of a new born infant, 
which is generally a ſuſhcient nouriſhment, until the mo- 
ther can afford the further needful If any thing is done 
| before the mother's milk can be obtained, let a tea ſpoon- 
ful of the ol. ricini ver. be the medicine, and after it give 
only luke-warm water, with an equal portion of new milk. 

If the child is to be nurſed without the breaſt, the thin- 
eſt diet is the beſt; milk and water alone ſuffices, and is 
leſs ſubject to turn ſour than thicker meat; as the ſtrength 
increaſes, more ſolid diet may be given. 

1 he cloathing of infants ſhould be looſe and cool ; but 
not ſuch as ſubjects them to the cold. Clean linen may 


which otherwiſe might offend, Peculiar attention ſhould 
be given to prevent their continuing in the wet, after they 
void their urine. ; 

The diet ſhould be in general as directed in the articles 


may be daily uſed, 


| ABLACTATIO, and LacTaTlo. If the ftools are of a 
green 


ening the bowels ; until the mother's milk begins ro fiow, 


be allowed every day, for it imbibes ſuperfiuous moiſture, - 
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from one common cauſe, viz. an acid in the {tomach and 


require, and keep the child always as dry as poſſible, not 


the above named diſeaſes are treated. See Percival's Eſſays 


F. R. S. and is excellent on the ſubject it contains. Di- 
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green or yellow colour, add now and then magneſia to | 
the food, or give three or four drops of ſp. c. e in a ſpoon- 
ful of milk and water ; freſh broth, from which the fat 1s 
ſkimmed, may be given once a day. 

The nurſery ſhould be a large room, and more than 
two ſhould not be in the ſame bed. Small; or crowded 
rooms, greatly relax the inhabitants, and ſubject them to 
take cold. 

Exerciſe is of the laſt importance, it conduces both to 
preſent health, and future vigour ; but avoid much mo- 


tion, except of the gentler kind, before the ſtomach hath 


digeſted, in ſome meaſure, its contents ; and at all times 

avoid the dangerous practice of hoiſting and toſſing chil- 

dren high and violently, for thus their victuals ſoon are 

ſoured in their ſtomachs, and digeſtion is much injured, 
and not unfrequently the tender ribs are bent, or broke, 

and thus irremediable ills arife, though the cauſe at firſt 
was never noticed. Gently dandling; and rubbing the 
whole body before a fire every time it is dreſſed, waſhing 

with coid water, and afterwards drying it well, are ſuffi- 

cient exerciſes during the firſt few months. 

As to the diforders that are proper to the infant ſtate, 
they are chiefly inward fits, teething, the rickets, the 
thruſh, watery gripes, and convulſions, theſe are common 
to all ages. In intants, all theſe diſorders generally ipring 


guts. This, in proportion to its degree, and according 
to the reſpective peculiarities in the conſtitution of an in- 
dividual, produces one or other of theſe diſeaſes. To re- 
medy theſe, give from gut. v. ad x. vin. antim. and if it 
does not operate upwards in half an hour, repeat the doſe. 
It generally operates both ways, and then it is the molt uſe- 
ful ; as the child's ſtrength increaſes, give a larger doſe | 
Repeat this kind of emetic as often as the ſymptoms may 


neglecting to rub it as above hinted, every time it is dreſſed 
and undrefied. See the reſpective articles under which 


Med. and Exp. ed. ii. p. 363—367 ; Armſtrong on the 
Management and Diſeaſes of Children; Hoffman on the 
Difeates of Children, An Eſſay on the Management of 
Children, by Dr. Cadogan ; a Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of 
Children, by Dr. Harris: it is tranſlated by I. Martin, 


rections ſor the Management of Children, by Dr. Clark. 
INtECTIO Infection. See CoN TAG10. 
INFELIX. Unlucky. Thus Virgil calls Darnel. 
IN FELIX. Lignum. A name for elder. 
INFERNALIS LAPIS. A name for the lunar cauſtic, 
alſo for a cauſtic made by evaporating ſtrong ſoap leys al- 
moſt to dryneſs. 
INFiBULATIO. Infibulation. This operation is the 
reverſe of citcumciſion, for it confines the prepuce ſo over 
the glans penis, that it cannot be drawn beck. The ope- 
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cauſes thereof; the matter of the ſmall-pox produces one: 
that of the itch another, &c. More fluid circulates thro', 
and more is ſecreted in a part that is inflamed, than when 
it is in a natural ſtate. Senfibility, and irritability, is in- 
creaſed by inflammation, and are produced in parts that 
did not manifeſtly poſſeſs them before. 

The mediate cauſe of inflammation is the increaſed ſen- 
ſibility, or irritability of the fibres; whence irregularity in 
the excreta and retenta. | | 

The remote cauſes are wounds, bruiſes, ſudden and 
exceſſive cold, luzations, aromatic aliments, &c. 

Inflammations receive different names, according to 
the different parts on which they manifeſt themſelves, as 
in the inſtances of a quinſy, pleuriſy, & called ph'eg- 
monous inflammations; and a catarrh, diarrhoea, &c. call- 
ed inflammations of the mucous membrane. 

However various may be the diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
of inflammation, like fever they are all, but in ſlammation, 
differently circumſtanced. If the fangui.cous veſlels, in 
thoſe membranes that are inflamed are the ſeat of the irri- 
tation (as in inflammations of the ſtomach, brain, &c.) the 
inflammation 1s then called phlegmonous ; but when the 
Irritation is on the ſurface of the membranes, it ſtimulates 
the ſecretory mucous glands to the accumulating and dif- 
charging more than in a natural ſtate they ulually do. So 
an irritation, and its conſequent an extraordinary afflux, 
or circulation of humours througa the part, conſtitutes in- 
flammation in both caſes. 

All the inflammations that come under the name of 
phlegmonous, have the fame feat ; they are al! in the ſan- 
guine arteries of the part inflamed. Dr. Boerhaave, to 
ſupport his doctrine on this kind of inflammation, ſpeaks 
of the red blood being obſtructed by an error of place, ſee 
ERROR LocCg, but obſtruction is not a cauſe, though it 
may be an effect of this diſorder. The mucous mem- 

brane is the ſeat of thoſe inflammations which come under 
the denomination of inflammations of the mucous mem- 
brane. If there are tumours, the inflammation is phleg- 
monous, and theſe are diſtinguiſhed into phlegmonous and 
eryſipeſatous. Ihe ſeat of the phleg monous is in the ſan— 
guine arteries, and the cellular membrane; the ſeat of the 
eryſipelatous is in the ſkin, or other internal membranes, 
not cellular. | 
I he principal effects of inflammations are heat, pain, 
ſwelling, redneſs, an accelerated pulſe, a dryneſs of the 
ſkin, and an it. hing. | | 

The heat is excited by the reciprocal action and reaction 
of the ſolids and fluids. The irritation on the fibres in- 
creaſes the action of the veſſels, the velocity of the fluids 
are thereby quickened through them, and thus heat is ex- 
cited in proportion as there is craſſamentum in the blood. 

Pain. This is excited by the diſtention of the veſſels 
in a part already become preternaturally ſenſible. 

Swelling. This is not cauſed by obſtructed blood, but 


ration is thus performed. Extend the ſkin which is above 
the glans, and with ink mark the part on each fide, thro? 
which the perforation is to be made; then let it retract 
itſelf, If the marks recur upon the glans, too much of 
the ſkin hath been taken up, at; the marks muſt be made 
nearer to the end of the prepuce, but only ſo as that they 
may not return upon the glans, and thus the ſcat of the fibu- 
la is determined. Then a needle, armed with a waxed 
thread, is paſſed through, and moved backward and for- 
ward every day, until a cicatrix is formed, After this 
the fibula is fixcd. = 

Thus the ancient Romans were uſed to preſerve their 
ſinging boys from all premature and prepotierous idea 
venery, and fo preſerve their voices longer. See Celſus, 


lib. vii. cap. xxv. The tibula ſeems to have been a kind 


of ring. Gran | 

Int LAMMATIO) Inflammation. It is properly de- 
fined to be an increaſed circulation in any part, from ir- 
ritation, external or internal local or univerſal. 

T he immediate cauſe of inflammation is irritation on the 


_ nerves. It does not depend on the quantity of craſſamen- 


tum, nor the ardency of the blood. Spaſm and inflamma- 
tion mutually produce each other. Putrid matter is a- 
moneglt the varieties which irritate the nervous and ſenſi- 
ble parts, and ſo excite inflammation. The kinds of ir- 
ritation are, perhaps, as various, as are the different | 


by the exceſs of heat diſtending the cellular membrane; 
but a ſwelling is not eflential to an inflammation. 

Redneſs, This proceeds from the quantity of blood 
brought to the part. | | 

The quickened pulſe is from that law in nature, by 
which the heart always increaſes its efforts, to free its ſub- 
ſervient veſſels from any injury they ſuſtain from aceiden- 
tal, or preternatural irritation. 

Dryneſs of the ſkin. This is from the ſtricture in the 
capillaries, whoſe uſe is nearly aboliſhed by the irritation 
on them. | | 

Itching. This is but the beginning of what ends in 
pain by its increaſe, 

T he prognoſtics are more or Jeſs favourable in propor- 
tion to the dignity of the part affected, the conſtitution of 
the patient, the intenſenefs of the ſymptoms, the attend- 
ance of other diforders, as the ſcurvy, pox, &c. In a 
part that is of a firm texture, and that hath but few veſſels, 
ſuch as the ligaments, glands, &c. the cure is often tedi- 
ous, and a proper cure is not always effected, for a ſcir- 
thus is ſometimes the conſequence. If the ſymptoms of in- 
flammation ceaſe ſuddenly, the epidermis is raiſed into 
bliſters full of ichor, or ſinks, and the colour of the part 
becomes livid, whilit at the ſame time the pulſe is ſmall, 


and the ſenſibility of the part is leſſened, a gangrene is 
then approaching. | 
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Sometimes an inflammation ſoon goes off, at others it 
is removed with difficulty, and often it terminates in 
other diſeaſes. An inflammation can only terminate by a 
removal of its immediate cauſe, viz. the erethiſm of the 
veſſels, or rather the irritating matter. But generally it 
is ſaid to end in a reſolution, a ſuppuration, a gangrene, 
a ſcirrhus, or a cancer. 

And fir{t, of reſolution: that is when, upon removing 
the cauſe, the ſymptoms diminiſh gradually, and at laſt 
the patient is in the ſame ſtate as before the diſorder be- 

un. And, unleſs morbific matter was the cauſe, this 1s 
the moſt deſirable way of termination. A reſolution may 
be brought about by ſome increaſed evacuation happening 
by nature's efforts, or by thoſe of art; a fever coming on ; 
or by a metaſtaſis. But theſe are not properly the modes 
of the reſolution of inflammation, but the methods which 
nature or art hath taken to remove the irritation which was 
the immediate cauſe. In all theſe ſpecies of reſolution 
calloſities are ſcmetimes leſt. | 

Secondly, of ſuppuration. This is more properly a 
conſequence of inflammation than a mode of its termina- 
tion. It happens when a quantity of blood is thrown out 
into ſome cavity (the inflammation continuing) it ferments 
and is converted into pus, which afterward acts as a fer- 
ment on the ſolid parts, and gives occaſion for the conver- 
ſion of the whole into a matter ſimilar to itſelf, the ſymp- 
toms of inflammation going off. 

Thirdly, of a gangrene. This may be a conſequence 
of inflammation, but never can be conſidered as a mode 


. . . | 
of inflammations going off; for now ſenſation is deſtroyed, 


and lite, with reſpect to the part that mortilies, is extin- 
guiſhed; whence no morbid cauſe can any longer be pro- 


ductive of effeCts. | 


Laſtly, a ſcirrhus and cancer ſeem to be peculiar dif. 


eaſes, not the modes by which inflammation terminates. 
Mr. Sharp obſerves, in his Introduction to the Operations 
of Surgery, that, ** A ſcirrhous gland is generally men- 
tioned as a fourth termination of inflammation ; but with 
impropricty, ſince it ſeldom or never occurs but in vene- 
real, ſcrophulous, or cancerous caſes; when it is the 
forerunner, and not the conſequence of an inflammation, 
the tumour generally appearing before the diſcoloration.” - 
One general method of cure is that which is proper in 
all the denominations of phlegmoncus inflammations, 
however diſtinguiſhed by phlegmon, eryſipelas, hot cede. 
ma, or whatever elſe. And in general there are but two 
indications; the firſt is to leſſen or remove the irritation ; 
the ſecond is to abite the increaſed afflux of the humours. 

bough inflammations of all parts and kinds have the 
ſame general treatment in order to their cure, yet regard 
ſhould be had to their ſtructure, ſituation, and connec- 
tion of the parts, to the ant ecedent cauies of the diſorder, 
and the conſtitution of the patient. 

It is obſervable that a phlegmon, on its decline, aſſumes 
ſucceſſively the forms of an eryſipelas and œdema, and 
then it vaniſhes ; this would not happen ſo ſoon if they 
proceeded from inſpiſſated blood, ferum, or lymph, 
wedged in ſmaller veflels than is deſtined to circulate 
them; whence, as theſe different appearances of infiam- 
mation are known to ariſe fucceſhvely in the ſame place, 
it ſeems very certain that they proceed from the ſame cauſe, 
viz. from the fame kind of humours in the ſame ſeries of 
veſſels, and that they are nothing elſe but the different de- 
grees of intenſity of the ſame diſeaſe, alſo that the ſame 
general method of cure 1s proper for them all. | 

To aniwer the firſt indication, viz. to remove the irri- 
tating cauſe; 1. Endeavour to remove all that can conti- 
nue the morbid irritation. 2. When ſpaſms are the cauſe, 
opium is the propereſt remedy. 3. When a ſtimulating 
fluid is ſecreted on a ſenſible membrane its action may be 
hindered by the application of oily, unctuous, or muci— 
laginous matters. 4. The morbid acrimony may be de- 
ſtroyed by proper alteratives, as mercury, &c. 5. De- 
ſtroying or leſſening the irritability of the part, by means 
of the bark, preparations of lead, &c. 6. The diſtention 
of the internal veſſels is removed by reſtoring the circula- 
tion on the external ſurface of the body, or giving inter- 
nally medicines to relax the ſmall veſſels throughout the 
ſyſtem, by their action on the ſtomach, ſuch as nitre, ſal 
ammoniac, all the neutral ſalts, ipecacuanha, ſeneka root, 
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| antimonial preparations, cold water, external applications, 


ſuch as ſinapiſms, bliſters, &c. ken} 

The ſecond indication, viz. to abate the increaſed af- 
flux of the humours, is anſwered, 1. By bleeding. 2. 
Purging with neutral ſalts. 3. By the application of ſe- 
datives to the ſtomach, as acids mixed in the patient's, 
drink, and narcotics given at proper intervals in ſmall 
doſes. 4. Sedatives, ſuch as the preparations of lead, 
&c. may be applied externally. And 5. An inflamma- 
tion may be excited on the ſkin, near the part originally 
affected (except the ſkin itſelf is the part inflamed) ; to 
this end frictions, the volatile liniment, or even bliſters, 
may be applied. 

Mean while let cooling attenuating diet be directed: 
barley water, in which the true gum arabic is diſſolved, is 
among the firſt for the common drink, and, in order to 
its free diſcharge by urine, add to each draught juſt fo 
much nitre as produces a due diſcharge that way ; though 
ſometimes the nitre, by irritating too much, rather checks 
than facilitates the diſcharges by the kidneys. | 

If the external inſlammations are to be removed without 
a ſuppuration, emollients ſhould never be applied ; they 
increaſe every degree of tumour, by adding to the quan- 
tity of matter. there accumulated, and rendering the vel- 
{els both more yielding to their impulſe and leſs able to 
carry them off; thus they counteract every intention of 
cure. The increaſed action of the veſlels are to be allay- 
ed, and the ſenſibility of the part abated, by ſuch ſeda- 
tives as neither increaſe the tumour, the pain, the heat, 
or the tenſion ; to this end ſaturnine topics, or in their 
ſtead the ſimple aſtringents and ſtimulants in common uſe, 
ſuch as the uſual mixture of vinous ſpirit with vinegar, 
poſſels the deſired efficacy. When the ſeat of inflamma- 
tion is a Jax glandular part, applications that are ſtrongly 
ſlimulant are the molt ſafe and advantageous. And where 
there is but little ſenſibility in the part, as in the fcrophy- 
lous tumours of lymphatic glands, bliſters exceed all other 
topical remedies. 5 

The belly ſhould be kept Jax in all kinds of inflamma- 
tion; and internal ones are much relieved by a frequent 
uſe of clyſters. 

Vapours and warm baths contribute much to relief, by 
leſſening the irritation of the fibres, and by retarding the 
motion of the blood, | 

When the inflammation abates, attenuants and apert- 


ents, ſuch as guaiacum, ſaflafras, &c. are uſed with ſome 
advantage. 


Inflammation of the Bladder. 


It is produced by the uſual cauſes of internal inflamma- 
tion; an inflammation in its internal coat is ſometimes 
cauſed by a ſtone lodged in it. | 

The diagnoſtics ate as follow; with a fever, a preſſing 
and burning pain is perceived in the region of the bladder 
above the pubes, and in the perinzum ; ſometimes a 
redneis is perceived in theſe parts, though the pain is deep 


ſeated. It the neck be the part affected, there is a reten- 
tion of urine, with a conſtant ſtimulus to its evacuation ; 
if the ſundus be the part diſeaſed, there is a continual 
dribbling, with great efforts to throw out a larger quan- 
tity at a time, which the patient conceives to be contained 
in the bladder. Frequent attempts to expel the fæces, 
with which the rectum appears to the patient to be always 
loaded ; theſe increaſe the pain very much, particularly 
when any fæces are actually contained, and eſpecially if 
they are hard. The pulle is frequent and hard, and the 
extremities are cold: there is great anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, 
ſickneſs, vomiting, delirium, and other ſymptoms of irri- 
tation. h 

This diſorder uſually terminates ſoon, either in a reco- 
very or death, frequently the latter. A gangrene comes 
on, by which the pain is removed ; but the other ſymp- 
toms continue until death delivers the miſerable ſufferer. 

This diforder may paſs off by an increaſed ſecretion of 
mucus from the internal membrane, or by a metaſtaſis, or 
by ſuppuration ; in which laſt caſe the matter may be diſ- 
charged into the cavity of the bladder, and paſs off with 
the urine ; or into the cellular membrane, and ſo paſs ex- 
ternally through the perinzum ; or laſtly, into the cy 
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of the abdomen, where it proves fatal. The ulcer in the 
bladder and perinzum are difficult of cure, 

Inflammation in the external coat of the bladder ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from that of the internal ; and inflamma- 
tion in any part of the bladder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
inflammation in the adjacent parts, alſo from that reten- 
tion of urine which proceeds from other cauſes. 

In order to the cure, bleed according to the ſtrength of 
the patient and the violence of the ſymptoms. 

Relaxant medicines, ſuch as the pulv. antim. and haufl. 
falin. ſhould be given as early as poſſible, and repeated as 
often as is convenient, for help muit be ſpeedy and pow- 
erful, or death ſoon puts a ſtop to means. : 

Laxative and cooling clyſters ſhould frequently be in- 
jected, or if theſe cannot be complied with, the cooling 
faline purges may be given by the mouth, and fo repeated 
as to keep the bowels Jax. 

If the urine is retained, decoctions of mucilaginous 
herbs ſhould be freely drank ; or, if need be, the cathe- 
ter may be uſed, though much care is required in its intro- 
duction. 25 

If notwithſtanding due evacuations, a ſpaſmodic con- 
traction with much pain continues, opiates in ſmall doſes, 
ſuch as tinct. Theb. gt. iii. may be repeated at proper in- 


tervals. 


If a redneſs appears externally, apply an anodyne emol- 
lent cataplaſm, and cover it with bladders of warm water. 
If no appearance of inflammation is obſerved externally, 
rub the region of the bladder, and alfo the perinzum, 
with the linim. volat. Ph. Lond. to excite inflammation 
in the tkin. 

The patient may be placed in the warm bath two or 
three times a day. „ 

If by uncertain horrors, and the departure of ſome of 


the ſymptoms of inflammation, a ſuppuration is ſuſpected, 


hatten its progreſs, in order to as ſpeedy diſcharge ot the 
matter as poſſible, which, when evacuated, proceed as in 
caſe of an ulcer in the urinary paſlages, 


Inflammation of the Boues. 


The blood veſſels carried from the perioſteum to the 
bones run between their laminz, whilſt others paſs thro' 
particular perforations to the diploe of the cranium, and 
the marrow in the bones; hence the ſeparatibn of the cor- 
rupted parts, and the reſtitution of ſuch as are loſt. In- 
flammation may therefore be ſeated in the bones, whence 
ariſes violent pains, obſtinate, and ſeeming to the patient 
to be deep ſeated. Hence alſo a ſpina ventoſa, &c. See 
INFLAMMATION of the Perioſtæum. 


Inflammation in the Breafts of Momen. 


This may happen at any other time, but generally it is 
the attendant of thoſe who give ſuck. A ſhivering is ge- 
nerally a preceding ſymptom, then follows the inflamma- 
tion, with more or leſs tever, a quick pulſe, thirſt, head- 
ach, and difficult reſpiration. : 
As the uſual methods to prevent the afflux of milk in 
the breaſt are uncertain, to guard againſt inflammation, 
the mother ſhould conſent to ſuckle her child, at leaſt dur- 
ing the firſt month ; and during this time, to order her 
diet fo as that the diſcharge by urine may be ſomewhat in- 
creaſed, and the bowels kept lax ; the breatts ſhould alſo 
be kept as empty as poſſible, by means of glaſſes or other 


contrivances for this purpoſe. But if, notwithſtanding 


this, an inflammation aCtually takes place, bleed, direct 
a thin ſpare diet, give laxatives, and apply the following 
embrocation by means of linen rags, which ſhould be 


vol. 3 fs. ſpt. vini camph. J iſs. m. If this is too irritat- 
ing, add to it half an ounce or more of olive oil. If the 
inflammation does not yield to this management in four or 
five days at the moſt, the beſt method is to encourage a 
ſuppuration without delay. See ABSCESs in the Breaſt, 
and TUMOURS in the Breaſt, 


Inflammaticn in the Ear. 
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Inflammation in the meatus auditorius hath nothisg pe- | 
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cular in its ſymptoms beſides the acuteneſs of the pain be- 
ing greater than in other parts; the reaſon of which, ſce 
OTALGIA, + 


Inflammation of the Eye, See OrhTHALIIA. 


Inflammation of the Fauces, 


It is not very eaſy to diſcern whether or no theſe parts 
are inflamed, except there is alſo ſome degree of ſwelling ; 
the degree of redneſs in a natural fate admits of little or 
no change in the colour in conſequence of inflammation. 
But when there is really an inflammation, there is gene- 
rally tumour enough to diſcern the true ſtate of the parts. 
For the method of cure ſee AN GINA. 


Inflammation of the Heart. 


In this cafe the pulſe is ſmall, irregular, and intermit- 
tent; great anxiety attends; the patient frequently 
{woons ; and if not ſpeedily relieved by art, this diſorder 
ſoon becomes fatal. The method of cure is the fame as 
that in the pleuriſy. | 


Inflammation of the Inteſlines, 


It is the inflammation of the exterior coats of the inteſ- 
tines that is here treated of; it differs greatly from an in- 
flammation of the inner villous coat, or mucous mem- 
brane, in which caſe there is either apthæ or a dyſentery. 
See DYSENTERIA. According to the different parts of 
the inteſtine in which the inflammation is ſeated, different 
names have been given, as iliaca paſſio, enteritis, &c. 
but in all the treatment is the ſame. 0 | 

If a ſharp pain, with fever and nauſea, is above the na- 
vel, and below the ſtomach, the colon under the ſtomach 
is the ſeat of the inflammation. If the pain is in the right 
hypochondrium, under the ſpurious ribs, then that part 
of the colon which joins the ilium may.be inflamed, If 
the pain is in the middle of the belly about the navel, the 
{mall guts are affected. 

The cauſe may be, external cold, indurated feces, 
heavy or hard bodies lying in the inteſtines, introſuſcep- 
tions, adhæſive ſtimulants, hernias, wounds, or any other 
cauſe of internal inflammations. | | 

The uſual ſymptoms are, a ſhivering, an acute burning 
pain in the belly, which is fixed in the part where it was 
firſt perceived; ſometimes it increaies a little, and then 
remits, but moſt frequently it is continually the ſame. 
Generally the whole belly is affected at the ſame time 
with ſpaſmodic pains, which extend to the loins; and fla- 
tulencies are often troubleſome. The pulſe is ſmall, 
hard, frequent, and often it becomes at laſt irregular and 
intermittent, There is a coldneſs in the extremities, alſo 
a ſudden and great proſtration of ſtrength. Sometimes a 
watery diarrhoea attends, but more frequently the muſ- 
cular fibres of the inflamed part contract fo ſtrongly, that 
nothing can paſs tkrough, although a motion returns very 
frequently ; ſometimes the anus is ſo contracted that a 
{mail pipe can hardly be introduced. Flatulencies in the 
ſtomach, ſickneſs, violent reachings, and vomiting, fre- 
quently attend. The tongue is dry, thirſt great, the 
urine often pale and obſtructed, ſometimes it is high co- 
loured, and diſcharged with heat and difficulty. The 
breathing is quick. The patient bends forwards, fre- 
quently compreſſes his belly, becauſe the abdominal muſ- 
cles are ſpaſmodically contracted ; the face is fluſhed. At 


length a delirium comes on, and convulſions, by which 
the patient is deſtroyed. 
moiſtened with it as often as they dry: R Spt. ſal. ammon. | 


Inflammation in the bowels frequently terminate in a 
mortihcation ; in which caſe the pain goes off, and the 
patient appears to himſelf for a little relieved ; his face 
grows pale, the under eye lid becomes livid; but the 
pulſe continues frequent, ſmall, and often irregular; the 
extremities ,are cold, delirium and convulſions now come 
on, and cut the patient off. Juſt before he expires it ot- 


ten happens that he diſcharges very fetid ſtools. 


If this diſorder is left to nature, it ſometimes kills in a 
tew hours, and almoſt always before the end of three 


days; fo that there is rarely a ſuppuration. But if an ab. 
G - ſceſa 
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ſceſs is formed, the pain abates, and is converted rather 
into a ſenſe of diſtenſion, and irregular cold fits, with the 
other ſymptoms of internal ſuppuration, ariſe; the contrac- 
tion of the muſcular fibres of the inteſtines, the great fre- 
quency of the pulſe, and other ſymptoms go off. When 
this abſceſs burſts, the patient ſwoons, and ſeems freed 
from a fenſe of weight in the part where it vas. 
Inflammation in the external membrane of the inteſtines 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. from the ſtone in the kidneys, or 
in the ureters, from inflammation of the kidneys or other 
of the abdominal viſcera, from ſpaſmodic pains of the bel- 
ly, and from other obſtructions there, in which no inflam- 
mation attends ; it ſhould alſo be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
from the colic, the hæmorrhoids, and from the iliac paſ- 
ſion. | > 
If the pain ſhifts, the vomiting returns only at inter- 
vals, and while the clyſters paſs downwards there is hope. 
If the patient ſurvives three days, and the pain abates ſud- 
denly, with chilneſs and ſhivering, a ſuppuration is form. 
ing, which in about fourteen days will-break ; then if 
the patient becomes tabid, the only help is a palliative 
one for a ſhort time. When all paſſes upwards, the pa- 
tient is very weak, the pulſe fluttering, the countenance 
pale, the breath offenſive, then danger 1s very great. 
Clammy ſweats, a ſmall intermitting pulſe, fetid or black 
ſtools, a total abatement of pain, are ſigns of a mortifica- 
tion being begun, and then death ſoon follows. 
On the firſt attack bleed ſreely, notwithſtanding the 
ſmallneſs of the pulſe and ſeeming weakneſs, for the pulſe 


becomes fuller, and the proftration of ſtrength goes off 


as the inflammation abates. Repeat the bleeding at ſhort 
intervals until the pulſe becomes loft. 

Acids ſhould be joined with every 
ent's common drink. | : 

The antimonial powder ſhould be given in ſuch doſes 
as the ſtomach will eaſily retain, and a faline draught 
ſhould be repeated every hour or two. : 

If acrimony is a ſuſpected cauſe, bleed, give a doſe of 
the ſal Cath. amar. with as much of the vin. antim. as will 
cauſe it to operate upward and downward ; then give the 
Julep. e Creta. Ph. Lond. and the white decoction for 
common drink. | | 

Cooling laxative clyſters ſhould be given every two or 
three hours, until a ſtool is procured. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved that though the fal. marin. is the beſt purgative in 
general for clyſters, it is improper if any inflammation 1s 
ſuſpeCted in the bowels. But tobacco ſmoak may be in- 
jected, and repeated at ſhort intervals, until the deſired 
effect is obtained. 85 

Purges are contra- indicated by the contraction of the 
inflamed part; though when all other means fail of ob- 
taining a paſſage, purges with opiates muſt be tried; the 
ſal cath. amar. is the beſt, of which two ounces may be 
diſſolved in fþ 1. of water, and given by two or three 


draught of che pati - 


ſpoons full every half hour, and to prevent vomiting give 
the tinct. Theb. gt. xxv. in aq. cinnam. fi, vel aq. menth. 
If no liquid ſtays on the ſtomach, give pills ſuch as 
the following: R Pulv. jalap. & tart. vitriolat. aa 3 ſs. 
opii gr. i. ſapo. Venet. q. ſ. f. pil. vi. ſtatim ſumend. 
If theſe do not operate in two or three hours repeat 


pip. 


them. 


Immediately after bleeding apply a bliſter on the pained 
part; it often cauſes both clyſters, and purgatives taken by 


the mouth, to paſs downwards. 


Put the patient into a warm bath; let him ſit there, 
with the water as high as his breaſt, as long he can with- 
out fainting ; repeat it if required ; but be careful that the 
water be not too hot. In bringing him from the bath 
great care 1s required to guard againſt the cold. If the 
bath cannot be had, the legs may be put into warm water, 
and bladders of warm water may be applied to the belly, 


and the like may alſo be laid to the feet. 


If the vomiting is ſevere, or to prevent a purging me- 
dicine from returning, opiates may be admitted, other- 
wiſe their uſe is not adviſable until all other means 
fail, and then give the following: R Tart. emet. gr. ad 
3, ſyr. e mecon 3 ĩi. ad 3 vi. aq. menth. fi. 3 ii. m. f. 


hauit. ö 
In caſe of an abſceſs, ſee ABsc rss in the Inteſtines. 


IN F 
Inflammation in a Joint. 


The rheumatiſm is an inſtance of this kind, but no 
great danger is to be apprehended from it, as it is ſeated 
only in the ligaments. In this caſe bleeding, mild cathar- 
tics, ſudorifics, and a prudent uſe of opiates are uieful; 
and if the joint is rigid, a warm bath will relieve it much. 
The danger of a ſuppuration in a joint is from the 
length of the diſcharge, and the abſorption of the matter, 


which rarely fails to bring on a fatal hectic; therefore, 


by all means, if poſſible, let this accident be prevented. 


Inflammation in the Kidneys. See NRPHRITIãS. 


Inflammation of the Mediaſtinum. 


The cauſe is the fame as in the pleuriſy, and the ſymp- 
toms are alſo in many inſtances the fame, The pain 
ſtrikes obliquely from the ſternum through the breait to 
the back; there is a difficulty of breathing, and cough, 
attended ſometimes with a ſpitting, "Theſe ſymptoms are 
not ſo violent as in a pleuriſy, nor is the pain on inſpira- 
tion ſo much increaſed, or the inflammatory diatheſis ſo 
great, The cure is the ſame as in a pleuriſy ; but ſuppu- 
ration 1s very difficultly avoided, and when it happens it 
is always fatal, 


Inflammation in the Meſentery. 


When the meſentery is inflamed, there is a languid 
flow fever, without any thirſt or other violent ſymptom, 
a loſs of appetite, a ſenſe of tenſion and weight below the 
ſtomach, without much hardneſs, and only diſcoverable 
by preſſing upon it. This tenſion is without much pain, 
becauſe the meſentery hath but a ſmall degree of ſenſation. 
The ſtools are often chylous, and ſucceeded by a diſ- 
charge of thin ichor, without any ſenſe of pain, ſometimes 
pure and unmixed, and ſometimes mixed with the fæces. 
Theſe ſymptoms are mild and gentle, if the meſentery 
only is inflamed; but if the liver, ſpleen, or any of the 
inteftines are alſo affected, they are more violent. 

Theſe inflammations generally terminate in abſceſſes, 
or bring on a corruption of the meſentery ; the morbific 
matter is alſo ſometimes tranſlated to other parts, without 
being removed from the habit; hence the diſorder often 
recurs, and fo continues for years; in which caſe ſome- 
times the fever returns, and is ſometimes changed into a 
colic. | 2 

When the preſence of this kind of inflammation can be 
diſcovered, the method of cure will be the ſame as that for 
an inflamed liver or ſpleen. | 


Inflammation of the Muſcles of the Belly, 


When theſe parts are inflamed, the ſkin over them is 
ee ſtretched, fo that it cannot be pinched up with the 
ngers ; and if they are ſwelled, the figure of the reſpe - 
tive muſcle is preſerved ; the inflamed muſcle is very hard, 
and more fo as it tends to ſuppurate ; there is generally 
more or leſs of fever; during any action of the diſeaſed 
muſcle the pain is conſiderably augmented, as in caſe of 
ſneezing, ſtraining at ſtool, or even in breathing. | 

The rheumatiſm is ſometimes fixed in thete muſcles ; 
they alſo ſuffer from preſſure, as when patients with a 
{tone in their bladder ſeek for relief by reſting their weight 
upon their belly when it is placed upon ſome hard body, 
&c. 

This complaint ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a colic, 
an inflammation in the liver, or any of the ſubjacent viſ- 
cera. 95 | 

If this kind of inflammation terminates in an abſceſs, 
and it is diſcharged inwardly, it proves fatal. And if any 
tendency to a mortification appears in theſe muſcles, the 
iſſue is to be dreaded, a 

If the hardneſs is conſiderable, and a throbbing pain is 
perceived, an abſceſs is forming, and ſhould be encou- 
raged with all ſpeed, and if poſſible the diſcharge thould 
be made outwardly. Heurnius obſerves that theſe muſ- 
cles have ſo thick a membrane that tumours there require 


open- 
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opening, and if the opening is neglected, they ſometimes | 


turn to a ſtony hardneſs. Hildanus ſays, theſe tumours 
ſhould be opened more early then is uſual in other 
inſtances, in order toa diſcharge outwardly being ſecured. 

As a ſuppuration is ſo dangerous, and at the belt is ſo 
very difficultly managed, to remove the inflammation by 
the ſpeedieſt methods, before a tendency to the forming of 
an abſceſs can be manifeſted, will neceſſarily appear to be 
the moſt eligible method. Bleeding then, with purging, 
and ſuch other means as are uſed in other inſtances of in- 


flammation in the external parts, ſhould be applied, and 
ſteadily purſued. 


Inflammation of the Oeſapbagus. 


This is ſometimes a ſymptom attending a quinſy. See 
ANGINA. Beſides other general methods of cure for in- 
flammations, waſh the mouth frequently with the follow- 
ing, and let a little of it be gradually ſwallowed as often. 
R Album. ovi (bene conquaſat. ad liquor aquoſa) 3 ii. aq. 
roſar. & ſyr. moror. aa 3 i. fal prunel. gr. xv. m. 


* 


Inflammation of the Pericardium. 


The ſymptoms are chiefly the ſame as thoſe that attend 
a pleuriſy, but the pain ſeems to be deeper ſeated, and 1s 
not ſo much increaſed upon inſpiration, If a cures is at- 
tempted, proceed as in the pleuriſy. 


Inflammation of the Perigſteum. 


Beſides the other uſual cauſes of inflammation in other 
parts of the body, the venereal diſeaſe, and the ſcurvy, are 
cauſes of inflammation in this part. The venereal poiſon 
is a frequent cauſe, when the perioſteum within the bone is 
the ſcat of the diſorder. 

The external perioſteum, that is, the membrane which 
covers the bone, and ſeparates betwixt it and the fleſh ; 


or the internal perioſteum, that is, the membrane which 


lines the cavities of the cylindrical bones, and which ſe- 
parates betwixt them and the marrow contained in them. 

When the external perioſteum is inflamed, a deep ſeated 
pain and heat is felt, and ſometimes a pulſation ; and 
when the part is not covered with much fleth, the pain 
will be augmented by preſſure; muſcular motion, how- 
ever, increaſes the pain. That the inner membrane is the 
ſeat of the inflammation, 1s ſuggeſted from the want of 
pain on preſſure, or on moving the muſcles of the reſpec- 
tive part, by not perceiving any pulſation ; by receiving 
no relief from any poſition of the pained part; and, par- 


ticularly, by a ſenſation like the ſpliting of the bone from 


within outwardly. | 

Inflammations in both membranes of the bone proceed 
from the ſame cauſes, produce the ſame effects with re- 
ſpect to the part of the bone they adhere to, and termi- 
nate in the ſame manner, viz. in an abſceſs or a gangrene ; 
but when the inner membrane is. affected, and becomes 


gangrenous, the caſe is always deſtruCtive of the whole 
marrow 'and bone. 


If inflammations of theſe kinds are not ſpeedily removed, 
the bone will be injured, and the perioſteum upon the 


injured part deſtroyed, and it cannot be renewed until the 


bone exfoliates, and is renewed, during which time the 
incumbent parts will be irritated by an acrid fanies, by 
which malignant and incurable ulcers are often produced, 
eſpecially if it happens where a large portion of fieſh covers 
the bone, and hinders a ſafe inciſion on the part. 

In general the cure is, as in other inflammations; but 
the particular intention will be to carry the peccant matter 
outwards by fomentations and inciſions. As a ſuppuration 
near the bone is to be dreaded, endeavours to draw the 
diſorder to the external parts muſt be attempted, it it can- 
not be diſcuſſed by bleeding, ſtrong purges, &c. To in- 
vite to the external parts, ſoftening fomentations and 


poultices may be applied; but if theſe methods fail, the 


only remaining one is to cut down through the fleſh to 
the bone if the part admits of it. 
When an abſceſs begins to form itſelf, it is known, and 
treated, as in the article ABsCEss of the Perioſteum. 
Iheſe caſes generally end in amputation. 
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Inflammation of the Reflum, 


It is rarely ſo acute as that of any of the ſmall inteſtines, 
nor ſo apt to produce ſmallneſs of the pulſe, or coldneſs of 
the extremities, or to aſſect the ſtomach ; nor is there ſuch 
a ſtricture as to render the inteſtines impervious. The 
cure 15 the ſame as in inflammation in any of the other in- 
teltines, except that purgatives are uſed with advantage, 
and laxatives ought always to be employed. 


Inflammation of the Spleen. 


Lommius obſerves, that this diſorder rarely happens 
that when it does, there is a hard and a throbbing tu- 
mour, a pain in the left hypochondrium, a continual vio- 
lent fever, extreme heat, unquenchable thirſt, the tongue 
is covered with a blackiſh mucus, a total loſs of appetite, 
with a difficult, and, as it were, imperfect reſpiration, 
like that of children when they ſob through anger. Aræ- 
teus further ſays, that the pain attending inflammation in 
the ſpleen is not conſiderable. If the diſtemper be not 
accompanied by an ulcer, but continues for a long time; 
the patients have an averſion to food, are ſwollen, bave a 
bad habit, and a diſagreeable aſpect, and have many round, 
livid, hollow, foul, and incurable ulcers over the whole 
body, but eſpecially on the legs, which entirely emaciate 
and kill the patients ; but ſuch as have only a ſmall, hard; 
and ſchirrous tumour, feel little or no pain, and conſe- 
quently live longer. But if the diſtemper over-powers 
the patient, a dropſy, a conſumption, or a colliquation of 
the whole body, are the certain conſequence. 

The general methods of removing other violent inter- 
nal inflammations muſt be uſed in this cafe. If the in- 
flammation can be diſcuſſed, the patient is ſafe ; but if a 
ſuppuration, or any other kind of termination follows, the 
conſequence is fatal ſooner or later. 


Inflammation of the Stomach, 


Alſo called gaſtritis, and inflammatory colic. 

It is produced from nearly the ſame cauſes as the in- 
flammation of the inteſtines, excepting introſuſception; 
and hardened faces, and it is more liable to be excited-by 
acrid ſubſtances, 

Many of the ſymptoms of an inflammation in the inteſ- 
tines attend. When the ſtomach is inflamed, there is a 
pungent, fixed, burning pain in it, with a pulſation, diſ- 
tention, and tumour ; the mildeſt things that are ſwallow- 
ed increaſe this pain, and at the ſame time bring on ſick- 
neſs, vomiting, purging, or hiccuping ; there is a con- 
tinual uneaſineſs about the precordia, a difficulty of breath- 
ing and ſwallowing, a pain in ſneezing, the pulſe is ſmall, 
quick, hard, and intermitting, the extremities are cold, 
there are clammy ſweats and faintings. When a wound in 
the ſtomach is the cauſe, there is frequently little or no 
pain, although all the other ſymptoms take place, and the 
patient is cut off. | 7; 

Inflammation in the ſtomach muſt he diſtinguiſhed 
from a cardialgia, and from an inflammation in the con- 
vex part of the liver. 

bis diſorder is of the moſt acute kind, and unleſs the 
moſt powerful means of relief are immediately employed, 
it proves fatal. 

in general, the ſame method of cure which is propoſed 
when the inteſtines are inflamed, muſt be purſued in this. 
The principal difference is in that internal medicines can 
rarely be adminiſtered, on account of the great irritability 
of the ſtomach. | | 

Bleeding is almoſt the only dependance, and it muſt 
be freely uſed, notwithſtanding the lowneſs of the pulſe, 
and repeated till the puſe riſes, 

From the weaknels of the patient, cordials may ſeem to 
be indicated, but they are extremely injurious in this in- 
{tance. 

W hatever is given.to drink ſhould neither be cold nor 
hot, but gently warmed. Demulcents and emollients are 
the propereſt for the common drink, with ſmall portions 
of nitre, or of the rob of currants. 


Emollient clyſters, with nitre, ſhould frequently be 


anti- 


adminiſtered, and they ſhould be injected in large qu 
* | ties, 
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ties, that they may act as fomentations, and as nutri- 
tives. ; 

Bliſter the region of the ſtomach, particularly over the 
part aggrieved. : : 

Gentle anodynes, ſuch as a ſolution of gum arabic, or 
ſperma c#ti made into draughts, in each of which may be 
gr. x. of nitre, and from iii. to v. drops of Thebaic tinc- 
ture, Theſe may be repeated as often as ſeerns neceſſary 
for moderating the pain, and checking the vomiting. 


Bladders of hot water ſhould be kept conſtantly upon 


the region of the ſtomach. The legs may frequently be 
put into warm water, and ſinapiſms may be applied to the 
feet. 

If acrid poiſon, or an exceſs of eating was the cauſe, a 
gentle emetic may be ventured on, but on all other occa- 
fions avoid this kind of remedy. 

In caſe of an abſceſs burſting, give the balſ. capivi ver. 
31. three times a day in a draught of milk, and let a milk 
diet be enjoined. 


— 


Inflammation of the Teſlicles, 


See HERNIA HUMORALES. 


Inflammation of the Thigh. 


An inflammation in the faſcia lata femoris, is followed 
by very unkindly ſuppurations; and whenever matter is 
formed under it, we {ſhould give it vent as ſoon as it is 
diſcovered. | 


Inflammation of the Vagina. ©, 


This accident ſometimes happens after delivery. It is 
occaſioned by the head of the child being long retained in 
the pelvis. 

Ik the ſwelling and inflammation is not very great, they 
are generally removed by the diſcharge of the lochia ; but 
if the internal membrane of the vagina is inflamed, emol- 
lient injections muſt be thrown up from time to time, 
and a piece of prepared ſponge ſhould be introduced, to 
prevent its coaleſcing. The ſponge may be thus prepared, 
take a piece of a proper ſize for keeping the vagina open, 
when it is expanded; ſoak it in warm water; then roll it 
tight from end to end with a ſtring ; cut off any irregula- 
rities, or hard lumps, and lay it to dry; when dry, take. off 
the ſtring; the ſponge being then ſtiff it will remain in 
that form; anoint it with lard, and introduce it into the 
vagina, the moiſture of which will expand it. | 

If the preſſure on this part was ſo long continued as to 
obſtruct the circulation in it, a mortification will enſue, 
' which may either be total or partial: if it is total, the 
patient will die ; if partial only, the mortified parts will 
ſlough off. This may be known to be the caſe, if the 
woman complains of great pain aſfer delivery, a fetid ſmell, 
and a diſcharge of ſharp ichor at firſt from the vagina, then 
pus and matter, When this 1s the caſe, emollient fo- 
mentations may be thrown up from time to time; doſſils 
of lint may be dipped in ſome proper balſam, and applied 
to the parts to deterge and heal them; and when the ſloughs 
are all caſt off, great care ſhould be taken to prevent the 
vagina from growing together, either by introducing 
doſſils of lint, or pieces of ſponge into it. 


Inflammation of the Womb. 


Women after child-birth, when the lochia are impeded, 
are the moſt frequent ſubjects of this complaint. 

The cauſes, beſides the common ones of internal in- 
flammations in general, are tearing, bruiſes, external ſti- 
muli, obſtructed menſtrua, or obſtructed lochia. It often 
happens after abortion, and child- birth, eſpecially when 
the lochia are prevented by cold, or other cauſe, and is 
then attended with ſymptoms different from thoſe which 
appear when an uterus not lately impregnated is in- 
ſlamed. 

In the firſt caſe there is a pain at the bottom of the 
belly, which for the moſt part is neither throbbing nor 
conſtantly acute; the pulſe is frequent, eſpecially after 
child-birth, often ſmall, ſometimes irregular; in ſtrong 
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habits, and after early abortions, hard; the patient is af- 


fected with delirium, a ſubſultus tendinum, and the other 


ſymptoms of irritation ; the womb gangrenes and morti- 


fies, and the patient ſinks. In the ſecond, the pain is 
more conftant, bounced, and throbbing ; the pulſe is 
hard, full, and ſtrong, and other ſymptoms of general 
inflammation attend; or if the diſeaſe riſes to a greater 
height, the pulſe is ſmall and frequent, the ſymptoms of 
irritation attend, and ſuppuration is more liable to happen, 

In both, as different parts of the womb are affected, there 
is a ſtrangury, or a ſuppreſſion of urine ; the little that is 
diſcharged is fetid and hot, or a teneſmus attends, with 
a pain in going to ſtool; or there is pain in moving the 
lower extremities, or ſwelling, with heat, to be felt by in- 
troducing a finger up the vagina, the os tincz being ſhut ; 
univerſal reſtleſſneſs, thick urine, pain upon external preſ- 
ſure, the belly is tenſe, a red ſtain extends up to the navel, 
and turns black when fatal ; and if it happens in an im- 
pregnated uterus, an abortion follows. 

It often happens that the woinan can only lie on her 
back, and on turning to either ſide, ſhe feels a painful 
heavy mals fall to that fide, and at the ſame time an exceſ- 


ive pain in the loins, kidnies, and groin, of the oppoſite 


ſide, The pains excited by inflammation in the womb 
ſometimes extend to the inſide of the thighs when the 
woman turns on her ſide, or it is felt in the loins. 

This diſorder may be removed by a ſpontaneous erup- 
tion of the menſes, or of the lochia; or after an abortion 
or child-bi:th, by the patients falling into a conſtant, equal, 
gentle, long continued ſweat; or it may terminate in an 
abſceſs, or a mortification, both which laſt are almoſt al- 
ways fatal. Sometimes a metaſtaſis proves a means of re- 
lief. > | a 

Bleeding, however ufeful in moſt inflammatory diſor- 
ders, in this particular one, though not wholly uſeleſs, 
yet if freely uſed only increaſes the weakneſs, without 
leſſening the inflammation. „ 

When inflammation attacks a womb not lately impreg- 
nated, the common remedies uſed in internal inflamma- 
aions are to be employed, regard being had to whether 
the attendants are an inflammatory diatheſis, or the ſymp- 


toms of irritation. 


In abortions and labours, where the patient hath not 
been much weakened, if the pulſe is hard, and not very 
frequent, the loſs of blood by the arm may be followed 
with advantage, but it rarely happens that this evacuation can 


be repeated; therefore the general method of cure will al- 


ways depend on relaxants, ſuch as the pulv. antim. and 
hauſt. ſalin. taking care that they do not produce a bunt 
To theſe as neceſſary may be added, anodyne and antiſ- 
paſmodic fomentations and poultices. 5 

In delicate or feeble conſtitutions, aſter child- birth, and 
where there is no hardneſs, but great frequency of the 
pulſe, this diſorder too often proves fatal. 
done is to keep the patient in bed, moderately warm, 
exciting, if poſſible, a gentle conſtant ſweat by farinace- 


ous decoCtions, in ſmall quantities at a time, but fre- 


quently repeated, and applying fomentations and poul- 
tices. | 

Perſpiration may be free; the other uſual evacuations 
by urine and ſtool may be moderately promoted ; but all 
very extraordinary ones are dangerous. | 

Always guard againſt preflure on the affected part, 
whether from any thing external, from urine in the blad- 
der, or from fæces in the rectum. Urine, if neceſſary, 
may be drawn off with the catherer, and the bowels may 
be emptied by repeated clyſters, which ſhould be wa- 
tery. 
Bliſters generally quicken the pulſe too much, and ſeem 
not ſo uſeful in this caſe as in ſome other local inflamma- 
tions, 

No diſorder requires more care to keep the patient com- 
poſed in mind, and till in bed. 

Until the fever and ſpaſms abate, the ſtimulant aroma- 
tics and emmenagogues will be improper; indeed the lochia 
are rarely promoted by them at any time. | 

If pain continues, notwithſtanding the uſual treatment, 
opiates may ſometimes be given with ſucceſs, as is directed 
in an inflammation of the inteſtines. 


If a ſuppuration comes on, endeavour to procure an 
| exit 


All that can be 
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exit to the pus as ſoon as poſſible, which when it points to | 


the perinzum may be ſometimes managed. 

For what hath been taught by the ancients, on the ſub- 
ect of inflammation, ſee in Fernelius, alſo Mageniſe on 
lagen e aud Aikins's Obſervations on the external 
Uſe of Preparations of Lead, and, on Inflammation, as 
it conſtitutes particular diſorders ; likewiſe Fordyce's Ele- 
ments of the Practice of Phyſic, part the ſecond. 


— 


Inflammatory Fever, 


When an ardent fever is attended with an inflamma- 
tory diatheſis, or when actual inflammation affects any 
part during the preſence of a fever, the patient is ſaid to 


labour under one of an inflammatory kind ; but ac.ord- | 


ing to the different parts on which the inflammation is 
ſeated, different denominations are given to the diſorder, 
as when it is ſeated in the throat it is called angina, &c. 

In ſtrong conſtitutions it is produced by any of the 


cauſes by which fever may be excited. A prediſpoſition | 


in ſome particular part, is the general Cauſe of a partial 
inflammation affeCting the lungs of one, the pleura of an- 
other, &c. When a ſever attacks where this prediſpo- 
ſition prevails, the irritation, which is the immedi- 
ate cauſe of all inflammations, acts with molt advantage, 
and there moſt readily produces its effects. In ſome in- 
ſtances the fever precedes the inflammation, in others the 
former is the conſequence of the latter. 

The cauſes of inflammatory fevers are, in general, what- 
ever are the uſual cauſes of fever, and of inflammation ſe- 
parately. 


The ſymptoms in the beginning are often ſlight, but 


they are ſoon followed by a violent hot fit, in which al, 
the ſymptoms indicating ſtrength appear in a great degree, 
the whole fever being often entirely terminated by topical 
inflammation, or an hemorrhage, leaving only the inflam- 
matory diatheſis; or in a few periods the patient is de 
ſtroved by the ſtrong action of the veſſels immediately af- 
fecting the brain, or depriving him entirely of ſlecp, and, 
in conſequence of that, cauſing delirium, violent convul- 
fions, and death. If none of theſe things happen in the 
ſecond week, the ſtrength diminiſhes, and the fever goes 
off with a perfect criſis, or imperfeCt critical ſymptoms 
appear aſter each exacerbation, theſe becoming gradually 
leſs, the white cruſt on the tongue falls off, but ſome- 
times leaves little exulcerations behind. If a local inflam- 
mation begins with the ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage of fe- 
ver, and they remain after the pain hath ariſen ; when the 
inflammation is diminiſhed by any natural or artificial 
means, it often happens that the fever continues, increaſes, 
and is attended with weakneſs until the patient dies. 
When a pleuriſy, or other partial inflammation, ariſes 
in the hot fit of a fever, it is preceded by horror and rigor, 
cold, quickneſs of the pulſe, and ſeveral of the other ſymp- 
toms of the firſt ſtage, theſe are followed by the ſymptoms 
of the next ſtage, together with thoſe of the inflammatory 
diatheſis; a'ter which the pain, and other ſymptoms of the 
inflammation in the fide, or part affected, take place ; 
and the ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage of fever commonly leave 
the patient, thoſe of the inflammatory diatheſis continuing. 
Sometimes the ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage of fever are re- 
lieved. In this cafe anxiety about the præcordia, tranſpa- 


rent urine, particular evening paroxyſms, &c. continue 


along with the inflammation-, produce a different pro- 
greſs, and termination of the diſeaſe, and require a varie- 
ty in the treatment. 

The indications of cure are firſt, to reduce the fever 
by bleeding in the beginning, and repeating it as required, 
Secondly, To remove the increaſed irritability of the af. 
fected part. And, thirdly, To promote the ſecretions 
and excretions, | 

The diet ſhould be chiefly boiled oats, or barlev, or ſub- 
acid fruits; the drink ſhould be taken frequently in ſmall 
quantities. It may conſiſt of whey, barley water, water 
acidulated with vinegar, or the jeily of currants, or other 
ſuch like fruits. It may be drank warm or cold as is moſt 
agreeable to the patient. Half a dram of nitre may be diſ- 
ſolved in every pint of liquor in which no acid juice is 
mixed, | 

Let the room be frequently filled with a pure cool air, 

34. | 
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named infundibulum. 
the cerebrum, contracting gradually, and terminating in 


the glandula pituitaria. It alſo communicates with the 
lateral ventricles. 
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If the patient hath any ſtrenigth, let him be made to fit 
up a quarter or half an hour in a day. This leſſens the 


changed every two or three days, until all putrid, or other 
morbid ſteams, are removed. 5 
on a due diſcharge of blood. The bleeding may be te- 
peated in many inſtances to a third or fourth time; but 


12), and no relief follows it, the operation ſhould cauti- 


treatment as in an ardent fever, is to be urged in thoſe of 
the inflammatory kind. , 4 . 

If the blood is ſizy, the ſal. C. C. or the ſp. C. C. and. 
the ſal. vol. ſuccin. may be repeated at proper intervals. 
Nitre with camphor are alſo particularly uſgful, or Clut- 
ton's febrifuge ſpirit may be given in every draught of the 
e 

To promote the ſecretions and excretions, antimonial 
preparations are to be preferred. The firſt doſe ſhould 
be given ina ſufficient quantity to excite a gentle puking ; 
the next two or three doſes ſhould keep up a nauſea ; and 
mall quantities of an opiate, ſuch as the tint. The- 
baic. gt. iii. ad. vi. or a proper quantity of the elix. Pareg. 


preternaturally excited in the conſtitution. in caſes which: 
do not well admit of bleeding, as ſoon as the heat is ſo a- 
bated, that a diaphoretic may be admitted, the pulv. rad. 
contray. may be mixed with ſperma c#ti, and to theſe the 
ſal C. C. may be added, from gr. xv. to 91. in each doſe q 


though if there is a very loole texture obſerved iii the blood, 


acids, with warm cordials, are to be preferred. | 
After due evacuations by bleeding and purging, if the 


pain is conhderable, apply a bliſter over the pained part, 


when the inflammation is local. In all kinds of inflam- 


| matory fevers, when the patient becomes languid, or, 


perhaps, comatoſe in the advanced ſtate of the diſorder, 
bliſters are one of the principal kind of helps ; cordials, 
as camphor, ſaffron, &c. may accompany them. 

If when the fever is nearly gone, the delirium, for 
want of ſleep, continues, the ſyſtem being greatly weak- 
ened, aſter all other means of procuring ſleep are tried in 
vain, opiates may ſometimes be given with advantage. 

Let the patient's mouth and throat be frequently waſh= 
ed; his hands and feet bathed in luke-warm water; and 
fomentations be applicd to thoſe parts where the greateſt 
number of veſſels lic expoſed to the touch. 

Sometimes, after the inflammatory diatheſis is con- 
quered, this kind of fever ends in a violent putrid one, 
in which caſc it is to be treated in the ſame manner as 
2 a putrid fever had attacked the patient at the 

TI. 

See Fordyce's Elements of Phyſic, part ii. Fordyce's 
Enq. into the Cauſes, &c. of putrid and inflammatory 
Fevers. | | 

INFLATIO. So an emphyſema is ſometimes called. 

INFRA SCAPULARIS, [Musc.]. alſo called infra 
ſpinatus. It riſes from the ſurſace of the bone on its out- 
lide, as far as the baſis of the ſcapula runs over the capſu- 


lar ligament, and is inſerted into the outer tuberoſity of 


the os humeri, carrying the arm round, and partly railing 
it, being the reverſe of the ſupra ſpinatus. 

INFRA SCAPULARIS. It is a name for the ſubſca- 
ulari; muſc. 


INFRA SPINAT US. See InFRA ScAPULARIS. 
the baſis of the anterior pillars of the ſornix, and the ante- 


rior part of the union of the optic thalami, lies a cavity, 
It runs down towards the baſis of 


INFUNDIBULUM. It is a name of the pelvis of the 


kidnies. The Latins call the pharynx thus. 


INFUSIO. Infuſion. It ſignifies either the action of 


infuſing any ingredient in a proper fluid, or the medicine 
prepared by this action 


By infuſioa in water, the gummy and ſaline parts of 


vegetables are extracted ; and by the intervention of the 


SH _ gummy 


fever, head-ach, and delirium; but when a, ſalutary. 
ſweat comes on he may Jay ſtill. The ſheets may, be, 
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For the moſt part, the cure depends in a great meaſure 


when on the firſt bleeding, the blood is rather florid than 


ouſly be repeated. Purging alſo, and the ſame general 


ſhould be added. Ih fe relax and moderate the irritation _ 


INFUNDIBULUM, It is alſo called Choana. Between 


gummy part, the reſinohs is alſo taken up by the fame 
menſtruum, ſo are the oily, fo that in many inſtances the 
whole virtue of a plant, &c. is obtained. In general, 
water takes up more by infuſion from dry herbs than from 
freſh ones, particularly the newly dried ones. From ani- | 
mal ſubſtances, water extracts the gelatinous and nutritious 
parts; Whence glues, jellies, and broths are obtained ; | 
atid _— with theſe it rakes up principles of more acti- 
vity ater alſo diſſolves ſome portion of calcarious earth, 
but it hath no action on any other kind of eatthy matter. 
In making infuſions, whether the water is cold or hot, 
the ingredients are only ſteeped in it, without boiling. It 
is the ſame whether proof ſpirit, rectified ſpirit, urine, or 
whatever elſe is the menſtruum. | ran 
In nervous diſorders, infufions are beſt made in a vinous 
or a ſpirituous menſtruum. Stomachic infuſions ſhould 
be moderately ſpirituous. Cathartic ones, whether ſaline 
or reſinous, if for extemporaneous uſe, are beſt made 
with hot water in the manner of tea. 1 

Infuſions ſhould not be fo ſated with the ingredients as 
to make the medicine unpalatable; though where fetid 
ſimples are required this cannot be attended to. 

Such infuſions as are reſinous ſhould be given in wine; 
ſo ſhould all thoſe that turn milky when mixed with water. 
Bitters in wine ſhould be given before and after dinner, 
for then they affect the head leſs. 

Many infuſions are moſt agreeable when made with cold 
water; and they are ſtronger thus, than when heat is 
uſed, as is inſtanced in coe dak, camomile flowers, &c. 

INFUSIO. See TRANSFHUsr0. | 

INFUSUM. An infuſion. Sometimes it means a 
clyſter, or an injection. | | 

A. Ray takes notice of four trees of this name, 
but no medicinal properties are noticed. 

INGRAVIDATIO, i. e. Imprægnatio. 

_ INGUEN. The groin. The two groins are the la- 
teral diviſions of the hypogaſtric region. : 

INGUINALIS. Star-wort. There are many ſpecies 
of this plant, but we have not many of them m England, 
nor are they remarkable for any medical quality. 

INGUINALIS, alfo called after atticus, a 
Purple Italian ſtar-wort. | | 

INGUINALIS, alſo called after atticus, aſteriſcus an- 
nuus, chryfanthemum, and golden ſtar- wort. 

T heſe, with two or three others, we have in England, 
as ornaments in the garden, There is alſo an aſteroides, 

or baſtard-ſtar-wort. | 

INGUINALIS. A name of eryngium. 

INHAMAE ORIENTALE, Potatoes. 

INHAME, i. e. Cara. | 

INHUMATIO. In chymiſtry, it is a method of di- 
geſting by burying in horſe- dung, the veſſel which con- 
tains the ingredients to be digeſted. 

INIMBOIA, or Inimbay, i. e. Bonduct. 

INION. The occiput. Blancard ſays it is the begin- 
ning of the ſpinal marrow ; others ſay it is the back part 
of the neck. - | 

INJACULATIO. So Helmont calls a diſorder which 
conſiſts of a violent ſpaſmodic pain in the ſtomach, and an 
immobility of the body. 

'INJECTIO. An injection. Liquors to be uſed by 
way of injection, are contrived for the more immediate 
application to the part affected, and are adapted to the 
molt latent cavities of the body. They ſhould always be 
vied whilſt lukewarm. They may be applied either by a 
ſyringe or clyſter pipe. | 

In anatomy, great improvement hath been made by 
means of injections. Ruyſch was the firſt who was emi- 
nent in their uſe. Rieger publiſhed Ruyſch's method. 
The properties required in the injecting matter, are, 1ſt, 

| fluidity; but this alone is not ſufficient, they muſt like- 
wiſe, 2dly, grow ſtiff when cold, yet not ſo ſtiff but that 
they may remain tough and flexible, tor were they too hard, 
the ſmaller veſſels would always be in danger of being 
broke, The following poſſeſs theſe properties. 


| 
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| 
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| 


ſteriſcus. 


| 


Fine Injection. By Dr. Nicbolls. 
Take hard white 'Spaniſh varniſh, and hard brown 


with a bruſh. Whilſt it is drying, if maggots appear, 


\ muſcles of the belly, and it ſends branches to the ilizus 
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Coarſe Injection. By Dr. Nicholls. 


Take of yellow reſin two pounds; of yellow wax one 
pound ; of turpentine varniſh a ſufficient quantity. 
Theſe Injections may be coloured with vermilion, in- 
digo blue, or with verdigrife. Whatever colouring mat- 
ter is uſed, it muſt be ground extremely fine. 
The fine injections, when uſed, ſhould be as warm as 
they can be born by one's finger if dipped therein. The 
coarſer ſort ſhould nearly boil. 
The ſubject to be injected, after having their veſſels 
cleared of their contents, by ſqueezing out the juices, 
ſhould be made warm, by being ſteeped in warm water. 
A foetus may be injected by the umbilicus ; a child by 
the aorta aſcendens from the left ventricle ; an adult may be 
injected in the ſame manner as a child. Injection, by the 
aorta, does little more than fill the arteries ; but by the. 
umbilicus of a fœtus, both arteries and veins are filled. 
When the arteries in the cornea are filled, the injection 
ſhould not be puſhed any longer. As ſoon as the injedion 
is finiſhed, put the ſubject into cold water, that it may 
cool ſuddenly. 
The younger the ſubject, the farther the matter will 
run in their veſſels ; and if the body is macerated a day or 
two in cold water, before it is put into warm water, the 
blood will be more effectually diflolved, and the veſſels 
more emptied then by any other method. When put in- 
to warm water, it may continue thirty-ſix or forty-eight 
hours, the water being kept as hot as one can bear a hand 
in it. 
To dry a preparation, hang it where a current of air 
can paſs free, but guard it from duſt; when dry, let it 
be well varniſhed. The ſhining varniſh may be laid on it 


dab the part with merc. cor. alb. diſſolved in ſp. vin. R. 
Spirit of ſalt, or aqua fortis diluted, are the beſt for ma- 
cerating injected preparations in. 

The rectified ſpirit of malt is the beſt for preſerving theſe 
preparations, or any anatomical preparations with. _ 

INNOMINATA ARTERIA, It is the external 
branch of the external iliac artery at its diviſion about the 
hole in the ligamentum Poupartii. lt aſcends outwardly 
to the infide of the ſpine of the ilium. It is loſt in the 
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internus. | 
INNOMINATA CAVITAS. See AuRIcULA. 
INNOMINATA GLANDULE, i. e. Glandulzx 
lachrymales. | 
INNOMINATA, [Os.] i. e. Os ilium. | 
INNOMINATI, [NERVIJ. A name of the fifch 
pair of nerves. See 'TRIGEMINI NRBRVI. | 
INNUTRITIO, i. e. Atrophia. 
INOCULATIO. See VARTOLE. 
INOSCULATIO. See AnasToMoOs1s. 
INPINGUEDO PORCI. A name of the herb coſtus. 
INSANIA. Delirium, or madneſs. | 
INSECTUM. An inſet. Theſe animals are thus 
named from their being marked, or diſtinguiſhed, by va- 
riety of parts, ſeparated, as it were, by inciſions. 
INSESSIO. Inſeſſion. A fitting over relaxing va- 
pours ; alfo a ſemicupium. | 
INSIDENTIA. See EPisTAs1s. 
INSIDIANS. Inſidious, latent. It is an epithet of 
diſeaſes, which betray no evident ſymptom, but are ready 
ow any provocation to break forth, as it were, by ſur- 
riſe. | 
INSIPIDUS. See Apocum. 5 
INSIPIENTIA. A low degree of delirium. 
INSOLAT IO. Inſolation. An expoſing any thing to 
the ſun, The diſeaſe thus named is the fame with iCtus 
ſolaris. 
INSOMNIUM. A dream. Lommius obſerves that 
if dreams are different from what may be expected from 
the buſineſs of the day, they indicate ſome indiſpoſition of 
body. Hippocrates writ a book expreſsly on this ſubject. 
INSPIRATIO. Inſpiration. It is when the air is 
drawn into the lungs. | 
INSTILLATIO. It ſometimes 
embrocatio. 


gh 
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imports the ſame as 


| 


Spaniſh varniſh, of each equal parts; turpentine varniſh, 
and vermilion, of each a ſufficient quantity, Mix them, 


INSTITA. A fillet. Alſo a flat worm in the inteſtines. 
I INSUF- 
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INSUFFLATIO. Inſufflatian. The blowing into 
any cavity, in order thereby to convey any thing medici- 
nal to a part affected. | 

INSULTUS. The firſt invaſion or acceſs of a parox- 

ſm. 
7 INTERGASTRUM. A term uſed by Paracelſus, 
which ſignifies the decuſſation of the optic nerves. 

INTEGUMENTA. Integuments. Theſe are the 
cuticle, rete mucoſum, cutis, and membrana cellularis. 

 INTEMPERANTIA, Intemperance. Beſides its 
ufual ſignification reſpecting food, it ſometimes is the 
ſame as dyſcineſia. 

INTEMPERIES, i. e. Dyſcineſia. | 

INTENTIO. Intention. It is either extenſion or in - 
dication. 

INTERCEPTIO, i. e. Apolepſis. 

INT ERCOꝶS TALES ARTERIAE. Theſe come in 
pairs from the aorta, and run on the lower parts of each 
rib. There are eight, nine, or ten of theſe. The two or 
three upper come from the ſubclavian. The intercoſtales 
of the true ibs anaſtomoſe with the internal mammary; 
thoſe of the ſuperior go to the muſcles of the belly. | 

[NTERCOSTALES EXTERNI [Musculi]. The 
intercoſtal muſcles. They are eleven in number on each 
ſide externally, and the ſame number are again on each 
ſide internally; ſo that in all there are forty-four. The 
external ones paſs downwards and forwards, they riſe from 
the edge of the ſuperior, and are inſerted into the edge of 
the inferior rib; their fibres run nearly parallel. Near 
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the ſternum they diſappear. The internal ones are the | 


reverſe of the external, therefore they decuſſate each other. 
They depreſs the ribs. | 
INTERCOSTALES NERVI. The intercoſtal nerves. 
They are formed of ſome of the dorſal and indeed of all 
the ſpinal nerves, alſo of branches from the fifth and fixth 
pairs from the brain. They run on the under ſide of the 
ribs. | 
INTERCOSTALES VENZE, i. e. Azygos. 
INTERCURRENS FEBRIs. 
Some fevers are epidemical in certain ſeaſons only, and 
indeed only prevail in ſuch ſeaſons; other fevers happen 
Inn all years, and indeed are ſometimes epidemic. T hoſe 
which happen only in certain ſeaſons are called ſtationary ; 
but others are called by Sydenham intercurrents. See 
dydenham's Works. 
INTERCURRENS PULSUS, i. e. Intercidens pulſus. 
INTERCUS, i. e. Anaſarca. N 
INTERDENTIUM. The intervals between teeth of 
the ſame order. 
INTERDiGITUM. A corn betwixt the toes. 
INTERFG&EMINEUM. The Perinæum. 
INTERLUNIUS MORBUS. The epilepſy. 
INTERMISSIO. The interval betwixt two fits of any 
diſtemper. | 
INTUERMITTENS FEBRIS. An intermittent fever. 
It is when the fever quits the patient for a time, and then 
returns. When the cold fit is violent, or continues long, 
or is a principal part of the diſorder, it is called an ague. 
Wich reſpect to the time of the fits returning, different 
names are given to this fever; e. g. Quotidian, which is 
when the fit returns every day; tertian, when it returns 
every other day ; and quartan, when the fit attends on the 
- firſt and fourth day, the two intervening ones being free. 
Thoſe are called autumnal which begin in Auguſt, and 
tholg vernal which begin in February. — 
One ſpecies partakes very much of the nature of an ar- 
dent fever; it prevails in cold dry ſprings, from the ſame 
reaſon as pleuriſies and peripneumonies do. Another ſpe- 
cies, which is frequent in moiſt ſeaſons and in marſhy 
countries, has for a principal cauſe, a defect of vital heat, 
an impoveriſhed ſtate of the blood. A third ſort is cauſed 
by infectious efluvia. When any of theſe cauſes attend, an 
irrcguiar or improper diet, diſturbed paſſions, crudities in 
the prime viz, &c. may more readily prove the remote 
caules of mtermittent fevers. | 
Ie hpns are, heavineſs, a pain in the head and limbs, 
pain in the loins, paleneſs in the face, chillneſs in the ex- 
tremities, yawning, ſiretching, and violent ſhaking, 
mall ow pulle, thirſt, reaching. ſometimes vomiting a 


bilious matter; and, in the hot fit, a heat of the whole 


An intercurrent fever. 
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body, redneſs, diſtention of the ſkin, a quick ſtrong pulſe; 


watchfulneſs, ſhort breath; raving, high coloured urine 


without a ſediment, &c. Theſe ſymptoms abate by de- 
grees, and an univerſal ſweat appears, which ſoon termi- 
nates the fit; this generally continues 10, 12, or 20 
hours. The patient is indiſpoſed the following day; he 
is chill and apt to ſhiver, hath a weak and ſlow pulſe, his 
urine is thick and pale, and either depoſits a ſediment or 


| contains a ſmall cloud ſuſpended therein ; the ſediment is 


of a reddiſh colour, exactly reſembling brick-duſt; the 
urine is often frothy too, and there is generally a pellicle 
or very thin filmy ſkin on the top of the urine, which alſo 
adheres to the ſides of the glaſs that contains it: this laſt 
obfer vation on the urine peculiarly characteriſes the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of intermittents. In the beginning of autum- 
nal intermittents, they are ſometimes not eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from continual fevers. When weakly perſons are the 
ſubjects, the intermiſſions are proportionably leſs diſtinct. 

Obſtinate intermittents often end in fatal dropſies, or 
other troubleſome diſorders. Vernal intermittents ſome- 
times go off without any aſſiſtance after the return of a 


| few fits; they very rarely prove fatal. When children 


have long laboured under autumnal intermittents, they 


rarely recover until their bellies grow hard and ſwell; 


but then the diſorder vaniſhes; the ſame is obſerved with 
reſpect to the ſwelling of the legs in adults. : 
The indications are, to reſtore the conſtitution to its 


| natural degree of heat, and then to ſupport a due degree 


— 


of Fa | 

f the diſorder is owing to that ſtate or habit of which 
an ardent fever is the uſual conſequent, bleeding ſhould - 
begin the cure ; this may be followed by ſub-tepid baths, 
lenient purges, ſaline medicines with either the fixed or 
the yolatile alcalies, bliſters, and a ſupply of gruel, in 
proportion to the degree of thirſt, If, after a few days, 
this method fails to relieve, the milder alexipharmics will 
cetainly affect a cure. When this diſorder is produzed 


| by dry cold ſprings, the bark is rarely uſeful, and if im- 


prudently adminiſtered, a continual fever is produced, 
the cure for which is bleeding and cooling medicines, 
until the intermittent is returned. In caſes where the 
bark is not convenient, Dr. Rutherford adviſes to give an 
antimonial vomit, and ſo to manage that a ſweat be ex- 
cited by repeated draughts of ſome aperient diaphoretic 
drink before the cold fit approaches ; the cold fit thus a- 
voided, the hot one is prevented alſo. Hoffman uſed 
this method, and they both aſſert the happieſt effects 
therefrom, : 

Intermittents are moſt frequent when the atmoſphere is 
cold and moiſt, and when the cauſes of an impoveriſhed 
blood are or have been preſent. In this caſe, inſtead of 
bleeding, and the other means above propoſed, a vomit 
may begin the cure ; during the rigor of the following 
fit, give a few grains of the antimonial powder, put the 
patient in bed, let him be ſupplied with warm wine whey, 
and when a ſweat comes on, endeavour to ſupport it un- 
til the fit declines. In the interval, the bark, a generous 
diet, and chalybeates will effect the cure. 

If putrid vapours were the cauſe, begin with an ems- 
tic; in the following fit, when the heat and ſweat ſuc- 
ceed the ſhivering, ſupply the patient with frequent 
draughts of warm wine whey. In the interval let cordials 
with the bark be given; their doſes ſhould be large, and 
as frequent as the ſtomach can retain them. 

As the bark 1s the great ſpecific in this diſorder, its uſe 
ſhould never be reſtrained, except by too great heat ; nor - 


need the lateritious ſediment in the urine be waited for, if 


the pulſe is moderate. When the powder can be taken, its 
ellicacyis moſt to be depended on; but if an averſion to this 
medicine forbids the internal uſe, a waiſtcoat in which it is 
quilted may be worn next the ſkin, or a bath may be made 
of a ſtrong decoction of this drug. 

An opiate often ſucceeds, if given about half an hour 
beſore the fit. To an adult the Thebaic tincture may be 
given from fifteen to twenty drops, in any convenient ve- 
hicle. . | | 

When the hot fit is tedious and violent, expoſe the pa- 
tient to cool air, and Jet him drink cold water as freely as 
his own ſenſation will direct; thus the heat will ſoon a- 
bate, and a ſalutary iweat come on. | | 
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If the ſymptoms of an inflammation are attendant, let 
thoſe be removed before the bark is given. 

Often, by too much purging, a dropſy is induced 
whether to this or any other cauſe this ſymptom may be 
owing, attempt its cure by warm ſtomachic and antiſcor- 
butic remedies; a mixture of ſome ferruginous preparation 
may accompany the bark, and after each doſe give a vi- 
nous infuſion of freſh horſe-radiſh root, with the tops of 
wormwood. | 

A cough with a hectie fever ſometimes follows after 
the removal of the intermittent; in this caſe, daily gentle 
purging, &c., as when the belly ſwells and is hard. 

In children a hard ſwelled belly is a frequent ſymptom ; 
this is beſt relieved by repeated purging with the pulv. 
baſilic. an antimonial vomit ſhould now and then be inter- 
poſed, and when the hardneſs and the tumour is abated 
give the bark with ſa't of ſteel. _ 

If a madneſs ſhould come on, cordials and reſtoratives are 
the propereſt means; compoſure muſt be indulged, and 
in general the ſame procedure as when_this ſymptom is 
attendant on a NeRv©oUs FEVER, which ſee, 

In caſe of coſtiveneſs, rhubarb with emetic tartar may be 
given, ſo as to render the bowels eaſy. 

If bile in the blood veſſels ſeems to render the inter- 
miſſions imperfect, the ſpirit of nitre is convenient, and 
for the molt part to be preferred ; but if the juices are 
viſcid, the neutral ſalts muſt alſo be adminiſtered. 

For agreeable forms and efficacious preparations in a 
uſeful variety of modes, ſee Brooks's and the London 
Practice of Phyſic. | 
Thoſe who die of intermittents uſually depart in the hot 
fit. | . 

See Hoffman on Intermittents, Swan's Tranſlation of 
Sydenham's Works, ' Fordyce's Elements, part the ſe- 
cond, Practical Eſſays by D. Lyſſons, M. D. | 

INTERNOD!UM. An internode, In botany it is 
that part of the ſtalks of plants which are between the 
joints. In anatomy it is the knuckles, alſo the ſpace be- 
twixt one of the joints of the fingers and another. 

INTERNUNTII DIES. Critical days. 

INTERNUS.. A name of the laxator membrana tym- 

ani. 
5 INTEROSSEI ART ERIAE. The cubital artery hav- 


ing in its courſe between the heads of the radius and ulna 


reached the interoſſeous ligament, gives off the interoſſe- 
ous arteries, which are two, an internal and an external one. 


The internal one runs cloſe to the ligament till it reaches 
below the pronator teres, where it perforates the liga- 
ment, and paſſes to the convex fide of the carpus, and 
back of the hand, where it communicates with the exter- 
nal interoſſeous, the radial, and the cubital arteries. 

The external pierces the ligament about three fingers 
breadth below the articulation, and ſends off a branch 
toward the external condyle of the os humeri under the 
ulnaris externus and anconzus minimus, to which it 1s 
diſtributed, as alſo to the ſupinator brevis. The inter- 
oſſeous artery then runs downwards on the outſide of the 
ligament, and is diſtributed to the ulnaris externus, ex- 
tenſor digitorum communis, the extenſores pollicis indi- 
cis, and minimi digiti. And having reached the lower ex- 
tremity of the ulna, it unites with a branch of the internal 
interoſſeous artery, which at this place runs from within 
outwards, and is diſtributed with it on the convex fide of 
the carpus and back of the hand, communicating with the 
radial artery, and with a branch of the cubital. By theſe 
communications this artery forms an irregular arch, from 
whence branches are ſent to the external interofleous muſ- 
cles, and to the external lateral parts of the fingers, 

INTERO»d. LIGAVMENT. The interoſſeous liga- 
ments in the fore arm are fixed by one edge along the 
ſharp angle of each uina, and by the other along that of 
the radius. They are p-incipally.made up of two very 
ſtrong planes of fibres which croſs each other at oblique 
angles, and leave holes at different diſtances, for the paſ- 

iages of blood veſteis. This ligament ties the two bones 
cloſely together, and the two planes ſerve for the inſertion 
of ſeveral muſcles. I: the ſupination of the hand it is very 
tight, but in che pronation it is folded a little lengthways. 

INTtROSSEL MUSC. There are muſcles of this 
name both in the hands and feet. There are three in the 


| 


| 


N 


upper part of the hand, and as many on the inferior; their 
name deſcribes their origin; they join with the lumbri- 
2 and are blended with them, performing the ſame 
Once, ; E 

In the feet ſeveral ſmall muſcles fill up the four inter- 
ſtices between the metatarſal bones, much after the ſame 
manner as in the hand. Their uſe with reſpect to the 
toes is ſimilar to that of the ſame ſort of muſcles in the 


hands. 


INTERPELLATUS MORBUS. In Paracelſus it is 
a diſeaſe attended with irregular or uncertain paroxyſms. 

INTERPOLATUS DIES. In Paracelſus theſe are the 
days interpolated betwixt two paroxyſms. 

IN FTERSCAPULIUM. Ihe ſpine of the ſcapula. 

 INTERSEPTUM. The uvula, and the ſeptum na- 
rium. 

INTERSPINALES COLL, i. e. Interſpinales muſ- 
culi. 

INTERSPINALES MUSCULI. Winſlow calls them 
ſpinales colli minores. Dr. Hunter ſays they lie between 
the ſpinal proceſſes of the neck and Joins, ſerving to erect 
the body, by bringing the ſpinal proceſſes nearer to each 
other: he calls them intra ſpinales. | 
 INTERTRANSVERSALES MUSCULI, or Intra 
tranſverſales. They lie between the tranſverſe proceſſes of 
the neck, ſerving to bend it to one fide. Theſe muſcles 
appear alſo in the Joins: Winſlow calls them tranſver- 
ſales colli minores. | | | 

INTERTRIGO. A galling. Children are apt to 
have excoriations behind their ears, in the neck and thighs ; 
thoſe on the lower parts are from the urine, or from be- 
ing too fat. Waſh them two or three times a day with 
warm water, and then apply chalk in fine powder, or fu!- 
ler's earth, after diſſolving it in water. | 

INTERVERTEBRALES MU>SCULI. They ariſe 
from the body of one vertebra laterally, and are inſerted, 
after an oblique progreſs, into the back part of the other 
vertebra. immediately above it. They draw the vertebræ 


| nearer to one another, and a little to one fide. 


INTE>TINA TERRA. Earth worms. 

INT ESTINA. The inteſtines, commonly called the 
guts. From the pylorus to the anus is one continued canal, 
divided into the great and {mall inteſtines, which are fur- 
belowed upon the meſentery and meſocolon The whole 
length of the inteſtines is between ſeven and eight times 
the length of the body ; the ſmall ones are about five parts 
out of the ſeven or eight, which is the length of the whole. 
The ſmall inteſtines are called duodenum, jejunum, and 
ileum, which fee. Their diſtinctions are ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure, though generally marked out pretty nearly; the 
large inteſtines are the cæcum, the colon, and rectum, 
which ſee. 

The firſt coat of the inteſtines is from the peritoneum, 
the ſecond is the muſcular coat, the third is the nervous or 
cellular, the fourth is the villous. The firſt is the outer, 
and the fourth the inner coat. The villi are of different 
ſhapes and lengths in different parts of the inteſtines, more 


they are thought to be ſecerning, and abſorbing organs, 
as there the arteries terminate, and the veins begin. 

The glands of the inteſtines are ſuppoſed to be lodged 
in the cellular coat, next the villous ; they are divided in- 
to glandulæ ſolitariæ and aggregatz, but their exiſtence, 
notwithſtanding this, 1s not clear, 

In the great inteſtines we may obſerve little holes, 
whica when inflated, lead to cells analogous to the folli- 
culi of Malpighi, and by analogy we may ſuppoſe glands 
to exiſt in the great inteſtines near the anus, to ſeparate a 
lubricating mucus, for facilitating the paſſage of the feces. 

The arteries and veins run together on the inteſtines. 

The ute of the inteſtines is to complete the cigeſiion, 
to ſtrain off the chyle, and carry off the tzces by the anus: 
all which are performed by the periftaltic motion, cauſed 
by their muſcular coat. 

The periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines is not conſtant, 
but takes place on proper occaſions, or as theſe bowels are 
ſtimulated by their contents. The action of the lungs on 
the diaphragm, and the action of the abdominal veſſels 
conduce to the emptying of the ſtomach and guts; the 


| chyle, bile, rareſied air, &c, excite occaſionally the peri- 
4 | ſtaltie 


thick in the ſmall, more long and thin in the large ones; 
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ſtaltie motion, for thF mote ſpeedy deſcent of what is to 
eaten | | 

See Haller's Phyſiology, lect. 29, 31. „ 
INTESTINALIA ARTERIA, 1. e. Duodenalis ar- 
teria, and gaſtrica dextra arteria. 1 | 

INTES VINALIS VENA, i. e. Duodenalis vena. 
INTESTINORUM SOLAMEN. Thus Hoffman 
calls anifeeds, and Van Helmont calls their oil. 

INTOXICATIO, from Tofu, poiſon, venom. It 
is properly the fame as infectio, but it is now generally 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as inebriation. 


* 


INTRASPINALIS. See In FERSPINALES. 
INTRATRANSVERSALES. See INTERTRANS- 
VERSALES. 


INTRICATUS. An epithet of the bicaudalis muſcu- 


tus. 
INTRITUM, from interende, to rub or grate. It is a 
culinary term for minced meats, or rather ſuch as are pre- 
pared by pounding, as potted beef, &c. 
INTROCESSIO, i. e. Depreſſio. 25 
- INTROSUSCEPTIO. Introſuſception, It is a pre- 
ter natural ingtefs of one portion of an inteſtine into an- 
other, or a reduplication of the inteſtine. See ILIaca 
F 0 
INT SIA. A large evergreen tree in Malabar, called 
alſo acacia Malabatica globoſa. The juice of the leaves | 
and bark are uſed to eaſe pains in the belly. See Raii 
Hiſt. | | 
 INTUSSUSCEPTIO, i. e. Introſuſception. | 
* INTYBACEA. Oyſter green. See LAcr uc a. 
INTYBUS. A name for the cichoreum latifolium ſive 
endivia vulg. for the hedypnois annua, for the hyoſeris 
anguſtifolia, and for the lampſana, 
INULA. See Envia. 
INUNCTIO. Inunction. 
anointing, or the materials with which a part is anointed. 
INVERECUND{UM [Os]. The os frontis. 
INVERSIO U TERI. See PROC ID EN TIA UTERI. 
INVIDIA. Envy. It is compoſed of deſire, anger, 
and ſorrow. And as it participates of the debility of the 
laſt, ſo it likewiſe does of the febrile commotion of the 
former ; hence ariſes an hectic fever which conſumes the 
ſtrength. | | 
INVOLUCRA. The ſecundines. They form an 
univerſal covering ſor the foetus and the water in which it 
floats during pregnancy. They are membranes called cho- 
rion and amnios, to which ſome add the allantois, all 
which ſee ; alfo the placenta, and part of the funis umbi- 
licalis, which ſee. | | 
If in labour the membranes do not break immediately 
upon their being puſhed into the vagina, they ſhould be 
allowed to protrude ſtill farther, in order to dilate the os 
externum. If they ſuddenly burſt, and diſcharge much 
water, arid the pains become flack thereon, the labour 
however promiſing before, becomes tedious. To know if 
the membranes are broke (which is a proper enquiry when 
the head gets before the waters), obſerve whether the 
bead of the child feels hairy or not; for while it is yet 
covered wich the unbroken membrane, it is gloſſy to 
the touch. Sometimes the head preſenting ſo that the 
fontanel is felt puſſy and ſwelled, deceives us, and it is 
taken for the membranes, but that ſhould be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed. If during labour the waters puſh the mem- 
branes down in an oblong, or in a gut- like form, the 
birth will be tedious. The beſt form of the membranes 
when they protrude through the os internum, is a ſhort, 
broad, or roundiſli one. 
JON. The violet. 
IONIA. Ground-pine. Ta, 
IONTHLAPSI. Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies of 
this plant ; they are found in France, Italy, and Spain; 
they are ſaid to be deterſive, aperitive, &c. but they are 
not noted much in-practice. 
IONTHOS. So the Greeks call thoſe hard pimples in 
the face which the Latins call by the name of varus. 
IOSACCAR. Sugar of violets. | 
IOTACISMUS. A defect in the tongue or organs of 
ſpeech, which renders a perſon incapable of pronouncing 
his letters. = 
JOUI. A reſtorative alimentary liquor prepared in J 
34 - 


as an emetic, being merely purgative, 


| lour, whereas that 


It is either the action of | 


IR A 


pan. Tt is made from the gravy of half roaſted beef, but 
as to the reſt it is kept a ſecret. , 


| a 22 5 

IPECACUANHA, alſo called radix Braſilienſis, ipe- 
cacoanha Braſilienſibus, herba paris Eraſiliaua polycocos, 
ipecacoan, or Braſilian root. It is brought from the 


Spaniſh Weſt- Indies. Four ſorts are mentioned, viz. 
the grey, brown, white, and yel'ow.. The grey is gene- 
rally eſteemed the molt, but 
brown is equally good. The white fort is much weaker 


eumann aſſures us that the 


than the other, and' the yellow does not act in the leaſt 

Ray ſays that the ipecacuanha is à ſpecies of the herb 
paris; It bears a number of berries: *'T'he roots of the 
brown and grey ſorts agree in their. external figure, being 
about the thickneſs of a ſmall. quill, very unequal and 
knotty; they are in ſhort pieces, variouſly bent and con- 
rorted, full of knots and wrinkles, and deep circular fiſ- 
ſures, which reach: down to a ſmall whitiſh woody fibre 
that runs in the middle of each piece; the cortical part is 
compact, - brittle, and looks ſmooth, and reſinous on 
breaking. They have a bitteriſh, ſomewhat acrid taſte ; 
but diſcover little or no ſmell when the quantity examined 
is ſmall, in large quantities they yield a diſagreeable ſmell ; 
and in pulverization, a kind of muſty one. e 

Chuſe the larger compact roots that have a reſinous ap- 
pearance. The ſlender, blackiſh brown, and thoſe which 
are full of fibres; are the worſt. - | ee 


The caapia, commonly ſold under the name of white 


ipecacuanha, is impoſed for the true ipecacuanha ; but its 
| roots are yellowiſh, or of a yellowiſh white colour The 


aconitum-or apocynum is another impoſition ; but the co- 
lour of its medullary fibre is of a deep reddiſh yellow co- 
of the ipecacuanha is whitiſh or of a 
pale prey. PL, 

Helvetius firſt brought this root into repute as an anti- 
dyſenteric. It abounds with reſinous and gummy parts. 


'| Of all its preparations the powder is the beſt; two or three 
| grains of which will produce two or three diſcharges by 


vomit ; and in diarrhœas and dyſenteries, in which per- 
ſpiration is defeCtive, after its puking two or three times, 
it excites a perſpiration if the patient is wrapped up warm. 

The beſt menſtruum for extracting the whole virtue of 


| the root is one part pure ſpirit, and two or three of water; 


of wines the Canary or mountain obtains moſt from it, 
whence the London college directs them for the following: 


Vinum vel Tind. Ipecacuanbæ. Tintture or Wine of Ipecu- 


cuanha. 


| Take of the roots of ipecacuanha in powder one ounce, 


of Canary or of mountain wine a pint, mix. 


Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh ſays that the virtues of this 
root reſides not in its oil, gum, or reſin, but in its pecu- 
liar ſpirit. Gl rome | 

See DIARRHOEA and DysENTERIA for its uſe in 
thoſe diſorders. If three grains of powdered ipecuanha 
is added to fifteen grains of jalap, it operates downward 
both more and certainly efficaciouſly. 

To deceive children mix 9 i. or 3 fs. of powdered ipe- 
cacuanha with half a pint of boiling water in a tea-pot, 
diſguiſe it with alittle milk and ſugar, and give a tea cup 
full every ten or fifteen minutes, till it operates ; when 
thys given, it needs nothing to work it off with. | 

dee Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med, Obf. and Inq. 
vol. i. Neumann's Chem, Works. | | 

IPEPOCOANHA, i. e. Ipecacuanha. 

IPSE [Lars]. See ApRor. | x 

IRA. Anger. It produces a violent ſtrifture in the 
nervous and muſcular parts, and for a time increaſes the 
tone of all the fibres; it quickens the pulſe and hurries 
reſpiration. The ſtomach and bowels ſuffer much by this 
paſſion, and ſometimes the ſtricture on the gall ducts is 
ſuch that a jaundice is the conſequence, though more fre- 
quently the gall is determined more copiouſly to the duo- 
denum, producing a variety of difagreeable ſymptoms, 
Anger alio produces hæmorrhages from the noſe, the 
lungs, or the hzmorrhoidal veſſels, particularly in thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to theſe evacuations. a 

During the fit of anger, or its immediate eſſecte, care- 
fully avoid vomits and Purges though, if in conſequence 

5 | of 


flower de luce, iris, or orris. 


IRI 


of anger, much bile is thrown ints the duodenum, as ſoon 
as the patient is compoſed, a little rhubarb, with nitre, 
may be given to determine it downwards, and abate its 
acrimomy. 5 

The firſt and ptincipal Rep, when a patient is violent - 
ly affected with anger, is, if the conſtitution is vigorous; 
to bleed ; if the habit will not well admit of this opera- 
ration, give the following, or other ſimilar antiſpaſmodic. 
R Sp. nitri D. tinct. caſtorei a 3s, camphor. 9 i. m. de- 
tur. gut. xx. vel xxx. pro re nata. Sometimes a gentle 
opiate, mixed with cordials, is require. 
IRAIBA. A ſpecies of palm · tree. See Raii Hiſt. 

IRINGUS. Eryngo. 

IRIS. The fore-part of the choroides is thus named, 
becauſe of the variety of its colours. It lies floating and 
Jooſe, it is convex on the anterior, and concave on the 
poſterior part ; the perforation in the middle of its fore- 
part, forms the pupilla. The iris by contracting, or 
dilating, excludes, or admits of light in ſuch proportions 
as the vatiety of circumſtances, may require, &c. It is 
diſputed whether this power in the iris is owing to a ner- 
vous tenſion, or the action of muſcular fibres; on exa- 


' mination, two orders of fibres are found between the 


laminz of the iris, one of which is circular, the other 
radiated ; whence it is moſt probable that muſcular fibres 
produce theſe actions, . : 

The operation of cutting the iris is required when a 
cataract adheres to it; and when from the contraction of 
its muſcular fivres the pupil is cloſed up. Thus both 
theſe diſorders are ſometimes remedied. Mr. Sharp, in 
his Operations, ch. xxix. directs the operator to proceed 
as follows: Place the patient as for couching, open and 
fix the eye with the ſpeculum oculi, then introduce the 
knife in the ſame part of the conjunctiva that is wounded 
in couching, inſinuate it with its blade held horizontally, 
and the back of it towards you, between the iigamentum 
ciliare, and circumference of the iris into the anterior 
chamber of the eye; and after it is advanced to the farther 
fide of it, make your inciſion quite through the mem- 
brane; and if the operation ſucceeds, it will, upon wound- 
ing, fly open, and appear a large orifice, though not ſo 
wide as it becomes afterwards. Mr. Sharp further ob- 
ſerves, that when the pupil is contracted from a paraly tie 
diſorder, this operation can hardly be encouraged. 

IRIS. It is a perennial plant, with long, narrow, 
ſword-like leaves, ſtanding edge wiſe to the ſtalk, and large 
naked flowers divided deeply into bx ſegments, of which 
alternately one is erect, and another arched downward, 
with three ſmaller productions in the middle, incloſing 


the ſtamina and piſtil; the roots are tuberous, irregu- 


lar, and full of joints. Boerhaave mentions twenty-four 


ſpecies, and Dale adds two more. 


IRIS FLOREN TINA. Florentine orris, called alſo 
iris Illyrica, iris flore albo, and white flower de luce. It 
is ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the common iris, or 
purple flower de luce. Its roots are brought from Italy, 


as being ſuperior to thoſe of our own growth. They are 


in oblong, flattiſh pieces, freed from the fibres, and brown- 
iſh externally, but white, with browniſh ſpecks, internally. 
They are eaſily reduced to a powder of a farinaceous 
kind. 

This root, in its recent ſtate, is nauſeous, acrid, and 
purgative, but loſes theſe qualities by drying. The dry 
root is unctuous, bitteriſh, and pungent to the taſte, not 
very frong, but durable in the mouth; hath a light, a- 
greeable ſmell, which reſembles violets, or rather raſp- 
berries, and it communicates a flavour to ſpirits, and to 


wines, which reſembles them. As a medicine it is an uſe- 


ful expectorant, it attenuates viſcid phlegm, and pro 

motes its diſcharge. It is cut in the form of peas, and 

aſed for promoting the diſcharge in iſſues. . 
In diſtillation it gives over all its flavour with water; its 


bitter remains in the extract. Rectified ſpirit brings over a 


part of its flavour, and the extract is bitter, pungent, and 
glows in he mouth. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. - 

IRIS VULGARIS, alſo called iris hortenſis noſtras, 
iris Germanica, iris purpurea, the common purple 
| Its blue or purple flowers 
ſtand ſeveral on one ſtalk; their arched ſegments are 


| 


dur gardens, and flowers in June. 


\ 


IRU 


bearded wich a yellowiſh miatter. The plant is a native 


of the mountainous parts of Germany; it is common in 

The roots, when freth, ſmell difagreeably, and have an 
acrid nauſeous taſte ; they are a ſtrong irritating cathartic, 
in which caſe the expreſſed juice hath been given in a 
dropſy, from z ii. to 3 iv. diluted with water, By gently 
inſpiſlating the juice, it is leſs purging, and irritates leſs ; 
but if inſpiſſated todryiieſs, it loſes all its purging quality. 
78 dried root reſembles in ſmell and taſte the Florentine 

ecies. | 
"IRIS PALUSTRIS, alſo called acorus adulterinus, 
gladiolus lutzus, pſeudoacorus, yellow water-flag, ſedges, 
&c, It is common by the ſides of rivulets and marſhes ; 
the roots are reddiſh, the flowers ſtand ſeveral on a ſtalk, 
and are of a yellow colour ; the middle ribs of the leaves are 
prominent. 13 FER: 

The roots of this ſpecies, when freſh, are more acrid, 
and ſtrongly cathartic, than the above two ſpecies. Eighty 
drops of the expreſſed juice, repeated every hour or two, 
has purged, when jalap, gamboge, and mercurials, have 
failed ; but like the other iriſes, it is too variable in its 
ſtrength to be received into general uſe. | 

IRIS FCETIDA, alſo called ſpatula fœtida, xyris, gla- 
diolus fortidus, ſpurge-wort, ſtinking gladdon, or glad- 
wyn. This is a wild ſpecies of iris; its root is thick, and 
ſpreading .in the earth, with many fibres, from which 
ſprings many leaves, longer, narrower, and ſharper point- 
ed, than the common flower de luce; they have a ſtrong 
ſmell, It is found in hedges, thickets, &c. The root is 
diuretic, but not much delerving notice. 

IRIS. A name of the hedge- muſtard, of hermodaQyls, 
of a kind of ginger, and of a ſpecies of xiphium ; alſo of a 
ſpecies of cryſtal ; and, of a paſtil, conſiſting of alum, 
ſaffron, and myrrh. ates 

IRRITABILITAS, Irritability. Irritation is a ſpecies 
of ſtimulus, expreſſing a leſſer degree of it than vellication 
or corrugation, &c. and the parts on which ſtimuli are 
capable of acting, ſo as to produce motion, are ſaid to be 
irritable. | | 

The fame ſpecies of ſtimulus, applied to different parts, 
produces different effects; thus urine does not affect the 
bladder, but if it is injected into the guts, it proves pur- 
gative, and diſtention is the chief ſtimulus that affects the 
blood veſlels. | 

Haller endeavours to prove the inſenſibility of the ten- 
dons, membranes, and ligaments, Dr. Hunter is of 
opinion, that the ligaments, tendons, perioſteum, and 
dura mater, are almoſt, if not wholly in'enfible ; how- 
ever, inflammation ſoon manifeſts the irritability and ſen- 
ſibility of parts, in which they were not obſervable in a 
healthy ſtate, even the bones become ſenſible when diſ- 
ordered, they alſo inflame and ſuppurate; and, in ſhort, 
the effects of medicines are very often to be deduced from 
this irritability, as they depend on either increaſing, or 
diminiſhing it. In flow fevers this irritation muſt be 
heightened, in ardent ones leſſened, The fame is obſer- 
vable in many other diſorders. 5 

Dr. Kirkland obſerves, that irritability is of two kinds, 
viz. inflammatory or ſpaſmodic. The firſt of theſe he 
fays always ariſes from diſtention, or continued irritation ; 
and always while the inflammation is attended with any 
conſiderable degree of violence, produces a fever, and a 
quick pulſe. The other kind is confined to the expanded 
brain, and never affects the pulſe, or produces a fever; 
but theſe two kinds may exiſt together. 

See Haller's Treatiſe on Inſenſibility and Irritation; 
Dr, Whytt's Anſwer to Haller's Treatiſe on Senſibility 
and Irritability; the Difficulties in the Modern Syſtem 
of Phyſic, with Regard to the Senſibility and Irritability 
of the Parts of the Human Body, by Dr. De Haen; and 
Kirkland's Diſſertations on the Brain and Nerves; alſo 
on the Sympathy of the Nerves, and of different Kinds of 


| Ircitability, 


IRUCAHA A large tree in Maragnan, it bears an 


agreeable fruit like a pear. | 
IS, ig, a fibre; its plural is leg. Some ſay that Hippo- 


crates uſed this word indifferently for a fibre and a nerve, 


and it is clear that other writers have done the ſame. 
a 4 ISADA. 
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IAD A. So the Spaniards and Pottugũeſe call the 
lap. nephrit. 3 

1SAROS. A name for the arum. 

ISATIS. See GLASTUM. 3 

ISATIS INDICA, i. e. Indicum. 

SATODES. Of the colour of woad.,  , 

SCA. A fort of fungous excreſcence of the oak, or 
of the hazel, &c. The ancients uſed it as the moderns 
uſe moxa. | jo | Rs 

tSCHZZMON, from loxw, to reſtrain, and dia, 
blood. A name for any medicine which reſtrains or ſtops 
bleeding. | 1 5 
ICH EIO SATIVUM. Manna graſs. See GRA- 


MEN, | 
1SCHIAS. A name of a ſpecies of tithymalus, of the 
ſciatica, and of the two crural veins, one of which 1s 

called the greater, the other the leſſer. 

 ISCHIADICUS. See Ischius. CE ET. 
ISCHIADICUS MORBUS, alſo called iſchias, and 
the ſciatica. Aretzus ranks this diſorder as a ſpecies of 
the gout, and fays, that * it comes on the hind part of 
the thigh, the ham, or the tibia; at other times the pain 
ſeizes tipon the acetabulum of the os femoris, and then 
attacks the buttock and loins, and ſeems to be any thing 
rather than a ſciatica.” TD 
The ſciatica hath three ſeats, firſt, the tendinous ex- 
panſion, which coyers the muſcles of the thigh. Second- 
ly, the coat of the ſciatic nerve, and here the pain 1s | 
more acute and violent, attended with a numbneſs ; this 
is eaſily accounted for, ſince it is well known that any 
compreſſion on a nerve cauſes deadneſs. Thirdly, the 
capſular ligament; the depth and ſeverity of the pain 

leads us to judge of this part being the ſeat, 3 
In the firſt caſe, the uſual anti · rbeumatic medicines 

may be given inwardly, and the volatile liniment applied 

externally. The ſecond requires the application ot bliſ- 
ters, with what is neceſſary in the firſt. The third is beſt 
removed by mercurial alteratives ; and, indeed, the other 
two when obſtinate, require a ſimilar treatment. Dr: 
Fothergill recommends the ſollowing pills and draught, as 


IJ 


being of all other means the moſt effectual. ö 


K Calom. gr. x. conf, roſar. r. q. ſ. pil. x. deaur. cap. 
i. omni nocte, ſuperbibendo hauſt. ſeq. | 

R Tinct. I hebaic, gt. xxv. vin. antimonial g Xxx. 
ſyr- ſimplex 3 i aq. alex. ſp. 3 iſs.—ſi J iſs. m. f. hauſt. 

If the pain does not abate by the time this quantity is 

taken, the doſe of calomel may be increaſed to two grains 
one night, and one the next, &c. alternately, When the 
pain abates, the anodyne and antimonial are gradually 
jeſſened, until by degrees they are wholly omitted. See 
Lond. Med. Obf. and Ing. vol. iv. p. 69, &c. ſee alſo 
Brooks's and the Lond. Practice of Phyſic for a variety ol 
other methods which occaſionally have been productive of 
of the deſired effect. 

ISCHIO-COCCYG AUS, i. e. Coccygæus anterior. 

ISCHION. A name of the ligament which retains the 
head of the thigh bone in the acetabulum coxendicis. 

ISCHIUM, Os. ] i5xiov. The extent of this bone might 
be marked by an horizontal line drawn through near the 
middle of the acetabulum coxendicis. The great tubero- 
fity on which we fit, as it advances forwards, becomes 
ſmaller, and gives origin to the corpora cavernoſa, and 
the erectores penis, and the clitoridis; then the bone 
mounts upwards with a conſiderable curve, and is ſtretched 
out into its ſmall leg. It forms the lower part of the pelvis. 

ISCHNOPHONIA, from ioxvxs, flender, and @wyn, 
the voice. A fhrillneſs of the voice; but more frequently 
an heſitation of ſpeech, or a ſtammering. | 

ISCHURETICA. Medicines that remove a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine. 955 

ISCHURIA, from iaxw, to retain, and pov, urine, 
An iſchury, or ſuppreſſion of urine. La Motte diſtin- 
guiſhes betwixt a retention, and a ſuppreſſion of urine. 
In a retention, the patient bath frequent motions to make 
water without being able to void it; or if he does paſs any, 
it is in very ſmall quantities, and with difficulty; this is 
alſo called a ſtrangury. In a ſuppreſſion, there is ſeldom 
any inclination to diſcharge any urine ; but if there is an 


. 4nclination, the diſcharge is ſudden. | mY 
An iſchuria is of two kinds, viz. the true, in which 


I'S C 


caſe the bladder is full; and the ſpurious; in which the 
bladder is empty, for nothing deſcends from the kidnies. 
The cauſes are various, Etmuller ſays, the moſt fre- 
quent is a want of mucus in the urethra, Other cauſes 
are a ſtone. in the kidnies, or bladder; caruncles in the 
urethra; inflammation in any of theſe parts; a ſpaſm in 
the,neck of the bladder, or in the urethra ; pain from the 
piles in pregnant women, the child's head preſſing the 


neck of the bladder againſt the os pubis; a tumour, or 


ulcer, in the proſtate gland; a defluxion of humour on 
the neck of the bladder; a retention of urine; a palſy in 


the detruſor urinæ; a retention of hardened excrements 


in the inteſtinum rectum, &c. A ſpurious iſchury is 
when the kidnies ſecrete no urine, or when the the ure- 
ters either do not receive, or do not tranſmit it; and this 
may happen from inflammation in the ureters, ot in the 
idnies. | | 

When the ſuppreſſed urine 1s lodged in the bladder, a 
pain and ſwelling is obſerved about the pubes ; a ſuppreſ- 
ſion from relaxation is diſtinguiſhed from a relaxation from 
ſtricture, firſt, by the little pain attending the diforder ; 
ſecondly, by the introduction of the catheter; thirdly, 
from ihe diſtention of the bladder, obſervable from the 
rulneſs above the pubes ; fourthly, from no ſtimulus be- 
ing excited in the bladder to difcharge any fluid where- 
with you diſtend it. If inflammation in the kidnies is the 
cauſe, the pain and heat are principally in that region. 
If a ſtone in the kidnles gives riſe to this complaint; a vo- 
miting is an attendant ſymptom. If a ſtone in the bladder 
obſtructs the urine, a pain is felt there, and alſo along the 
urethra; a mucus, or pus, is excreted with pale urine ; 
and EVE the ſtoiie may be felt; if the catheter is in- 
troduced. If from inflammation in the neck of the blad- 
der, there is alſo pain and a tumour there; the pain will 
be much increaſed if the perinæum is but lightly preſſed ; 
and if a finger is introduced into the anus, and turned to- 
wards the bladder, a tumour will eaſily be perceived. 

If this diſorder is in a great degree, there is a teneſmus, 
9" of the extremities, a vomiting, and a febrile 
pulſe. | 

If this diſorder is of the ſpurious kind, there is no ten- 
ſion, but rather a ſenſe of emptineſs about the pubes. 

If this diſorder continues above ſeven days, it proves 
fatal; alſo, if from a wound of the ſpine, or a luxation of 
its vertebræ. If the ſmell of urine proceeds from the pa- 
tient's mouth or noſtrils, there is no hope. An hiccough, 
and a teneſmus, are alſo unfavourable ſymptoms. 

It the urine is lodged in the bladder, and cannot be 


| voided, whether the cauſe be cold, a too long retention of 


urine, and whatever elſe that could deprive the fibres of 
the bladder of their contracting power, or if the ſuppreſ- 


ſion is from a ſpaſmodic ſtrifture in the neck of the blad- 


der, an immediate recourſe to the catheter is not conve- 
nient, for in theſe caſes it cauſes much pain ; but ſuch 
medicines as oppoſe the cauſe ſhould firſt be tried. 

Ik the habit is plethoric, bleed, inject the turpentine 


clyſter, with a dram of the Thebaic tincture, and an oil 


mixture may be given, in which is the ſp. nitri D. wit 
the tinct. Theb. in proportion to the degree of pain; and 
the patient may be placed in a warm bath. If theſe fail a 
bougie may be introduced, or the catheter may be uſed. 


In children a ſuppreſſion of urine is 6ften relieved by 


a poultice of raw onions, or of radiſhes, applied to the 
pubes. | | | 


When a long retention of urine is the cauſe, cloths 
may be wrung out of cold water, and applied round the 


wait and belly, to this bleeding ſhould in ſome conſtitu- | 


tions precede, 


If a relaxtion or paralyſis of the detruſor urinæ be the 
caule, give the bark with nervines, and a 


pply cloths 


wrung from cold water round the belly and loins, or put 


the patient into a cold bath. Gentle preſſure on the belly 
ſhould now and then be uſed. 


When caruncles obſtruQ the urethra, bougies ſhould 
be introduced there, | 


It there is inflammation in the neck of the bladder, the 


catheter cannot be removed before the inflammation a- 


bates z diuretics cannot conveniently be admitted ; here 
nitrous medicines, neutral ſalts, the ſpt. ſal marin. dilut- 


ed in the patient's common drink, and ſmall doſes of 
7x 7 campher , 
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camphôr, may be frequently given. Decoctions of parfley 


roots, with a little nitre, may be drank in proportion as 


the thirſt requlres; and bladders of warm water may be 


applied to the pubes and perineum, or to the region of 
the kidneys if the inflammaiton is there, and ſuch other | 
med ivines as are fecommended in the nephritis. Bleed- 


ing'is Here a principal 'remedy, and as a laxative the fal 
cath: arfiar. or the ol. ricini ver. may be uſed. 

If a ſtone obſtructs the neck of the bladder or the ure- 
thra, puſh it back with the catheter, or cut through the 
perinum, and there efttact it. 

When the head of the child, in pregnant women, ob- 
ſtructs tie paſſage of the urine, introduce a finger into the 


vagina, and puſh back the child's head until a due eva- 


cuation is made. | | 5 | 
Wen acrid urine is the cauſe; emulſtons made with 
the ol. ricini ſnould be the common drink. Nitre mixed 
in oily draughts and muctlaginous decoctions are the pro- 
per remedies. E 5 
Spaſms are removed by fomentations, the warm bath, 
demulcents, clyſters, antifpaſmodics, and anodynes. 
If no other method will ſucceed, a punctute may be 


+ 


* 
* 
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Bee an inflahce of this diſorder from a retroverſion of the 
ig in the Lond, Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 388, 


_ ISORA-MUNE. The name of a tree in Malabar, 
The juice of its root is uſed in diſorders of the breaſt. 
ISTHMION. The narrow paſſage between the mouth 


arid gullet. The fauces. 
ITEA. The willow. * | 


ITINERARIUM. A ftaff uſed in cutting for the 


ſtone ; it is thus named by Hildanus. | 
 TULVS (plural Tuli). In botany it is a katkin, i. e. an 
aggregate of ſummits, hanging down in the form of a 
rope or cat's tail, as in the ſwallow, hazel, birch, &c. 
IVA ARTHRITICA, i. e. Chamæpitys. 
IVABEBA. An antient ſhrub, the root of which is a 
good deobſtruent. See Raii Hiſt. PS 
"IVA MOSCHATA. Ground. pine. 
B ² ˙.(T—TT—— 
IXIA. A varix. Alſo a name of the carlina or the cha- 
mæleon albus, or ſuch of this tribe as yield a viſcous juice. 


The ixia, or ixias, is repreſented as poiſonous ; but it is 
| | | may be | not clearly known to what plant thefe names belong. 
made into the bladder, às directed in the article PERINÆ-· | | | WET FOR 

vn [Punture of the}. | | | 


J 


in Braſil. See 


ali Hiſt. Tr 
JABATAPITA, A tree in Brafil, which bears 
yellow flowers, and has a grateful ſmell, The fruit re- 
tembles our myrtle berries ; they are aſtringent, and yield 
by ex preſſion an inſipid oil. See Rai Hiſt. 


arggraff. 


JABUIICABA. A fine tall tree which grows in Bra- 


ing. 11 5 18 

ACA INDICA. The jack- tree. Alſo called An 
jaaca, tijaka marum, Indian jaaque, or jaca- tree, Mala- 
barica pila, and marum. 
of this tree, which is large; the fruit grows out of its 
trunk and largeſt branches; the pulp of it is ſweet, and 
well ſcented, and in the middle ts a nut, which taltes like 
a cheſnut. It is produced in molt parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 


Tete. A ſpecies of kidney bean which grows | 


fil. Its fruit reſembles an apple, and is gratefully cool. 


There are above thirty ſpecies 


All the ſpecies are reduced to two; the firſt with a fruit 


containing an agreeable pulp; the ſecond having a leſs a- 


greeable. The firſt is ca led varaca, the other tijaka, or 


giraſal. See Raii Hiſt. of Plant. | 


JAaCAPE. A ſpecies of ruſh-like graſs, growing in 


Braſil. See Raii Hiſt, 


JACAPUCAYA. It is a tall tree in Braſil, with a 


large fruit, containing four nuts, each of which have a 


delicious kernel. See Rait Hitt. | 
JACARANDA ALBA, vel Braſilienſibus. It is like 
the European palm tree; it is plentiful in Braſil. The 


Brafiltans make a pottage of it, which they call manipey, 


which is a good ſtomachic. See Raii Hiſt, | 
JACARECATINGA, 1. e. Calamus Aromaticus. 
JaCE BRASILIENSIBUS, alſo. called melo Indicus, 
patheca, and citrullo. Ray makes it a ſpecies of anguria 
or Citrullus, and calls it water-melon ; this fruit is as large 
a> a man's head; it hath, a green rind, and its pulp is 
well taſted. En 4 | 


expret fit is not regarded in practice. 5 
. JABORANDI. The name of a plant mentioned by 


JACEA. Knap-weed or matfellon. | Boerhiave enu · 
merates forty- one ſpecies. The margins of the leaves 


are not ſerrated; the leaves and ſtalks are deſtitute of © 


ſpines; it is common in paſture grounds, flowers in July 
and Auguſt, A flight aſtringency is attributed to it; but 
JACEA. A name of ſeveral ſorts of xeranthemum and 
ſerratula. b FEI 

; JACOBZEA. Ragwort. Boerhaave mentions eighteen 
pecies. os e bred 
JACOBAÆEA VULGARIS, called alſo herba ſancti Ja- 


cobi, ſenecio major, ſeggrum, and common ragwort. 


It hath a firm round ſtalk, of a purpliſh colour; oblong 


dark green leaves, deeply jagged almoſt to the ribs; on 
the tops of the ſtalks are umbel like cluſters of yellow 
flowers, of the radiated diſcous kind, followed by ſmall 


| oblong ſeeds winged with down. It is perennial, eam: 


mon in uncultivated fields and by road ſides; it flowers 


in July. | 


The leaves have a rough bitteriſh taſte, are ſub-acrid 
and nauſeous ; on evaporating either the watery or ſpiri- 
tuous tincture, the virtues of the plant remain in the ex- 
tract, but the offenſive flavour is diffipated. Ct 

JACOBZEA ALPINA, alſo called achillea Gallica, 
chryſanthemum Alpinum, corn macigold,' and fine-lcay- 
ed mountain rag-wort, = 

JACOBAA AQUAT!CA, alſo called conyza aquatica, 
and aſter paluſtris. Ic is a ſpecies of flca-bane, 


U 


Theſe nor any other ſpecies of ragworts are of any note 


in medicine. 


JACOBZA. A name of ſevetal ſorts of deria and 


ſenecio. 


JAGRA. A ſort of ſugar obtained from the juice of a 


ſpecies of palm tree. p . 
JALAPA. Jalap. It is a native of the · provinee- of 
Chalapa or. Kalapa, in New Spain, from whetice-its name 
18 
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heat, and occaſions a ſpitting. 


1A L 


is derived and written according to the pronunciation of | 
different languages, ſo is called jalapium, gialappa, cha- 


lapa, xalapa, zalapa, &c. Some call it mecoachana ni- 
gra, convolvulus Americanus, and bryonia Peruviana, 

The plant is a ſpecies of convolvulus, called mirabilis 
peruviana. The marvel of Peru. The plants raiſed in 
Europe are not ſo good as the American. 

The roots are brought from New Spain in tranſverſe 
ſlices; they are. ſolid, hard, weighty, of a blackiſh or 
dark brown colour on the cortical part, internally of a 
dark greyiſh colour, with ſeveral black circular ſtriæ. 


Chuſe the hardeſt, darkeſt coloured, and thoſe pieces | 


which have the moſt of theſe refinous veins, thoſe that 


break blackeſt, moſt compact, ſhining, and that burn 


readily at the flame of a candle. Worms rarely touch the 
relinous part, ſo when the pieces are deſigned for obtain- 
ing the reſin from them, the worm eaten are as good as 
the other. . „„ 
pieces of briony root are ſometimes mixed with the jalap, 
but are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their paler colour and leſs 


compact texture, and by their not readily burning at the 


flame of a candle. 


| 


Jalap hath ſcarce any ſmell, and but little taſte ; when 


ſwallowed it affects the throat with a flight pungency and 
In doſes from ten grains 


4 


| 


to half a dram it is an effectual purge, but gripes and nau- 


ſeates leſs than the generality of purging medicines in uſe. 
For children in general, and adults of a ſpongy lax habit 


or of a leucophlegmatic diſpoſition, it is more proper than 


for the robult and thoſe with rigid fibres ; it is diuretic as 
well as purgative, whence its preference in dropſies, in 
which caſe it is beſt given in wine, in which it ſhould 
ftand a ſew hours before the taking of it. 3 

Various are the means of correcting jalap; but if the 
doſe is duly proportioned, and the powder is the prepara- 


tion preſcribed, all correctors will be found unneceſſary, 


if not worſe. As to peculiar uneaſineſſes complained of 
by particular perſons, from taking this drug, as they are 
no Other than what is common to all medicines of this 
kind, they may be relieved by changing the mode of ad- 
miniſtration, or ſuch other circumſtance as the ſagacity of 


the attentive practitioner will eaſily ſuggeſt. 


Jalap conſiſts of an earthy, ſaline, and reſinous part; 


but its purgative quality who!ly depends on the reſin. 


Reſma Jalapii. Reſin of Jalap. 


Take any quantity of jalap root powdered, pour upon 
it ſo much ſpt. vini R. as will cover it to the height of 
four ſingers, and digeſt them in a fand-heat, that the ſpi- 
rit may extract the reſin; filter the tincture through pa- 


per, put it into a glaſs cucurbit, and diſtil off one half of 


the ſpirit; add to the remainder a proper quantity of wa- 


ter, and the reſin will precipitate; divide it into little 


cakes, and dry with a gentle heat. 

This is a pure reſin; but its inſolubility in any aqueous 
fluid forbids its uſe, except it is previouſly prepared by 
trituration with an alcaline ſalt, gum, ſugar, or ſuch like 
intermedium, to fit it for mixture with a watery liquor. 


If it is thus managed, a doſe from gr. v. to x. operates 


with ſufficient eaſe and efficacy. ; 
The jalap wbich remains aſter this reſin 1s extracted, 
gives out by boiling in water, a mucilaginous ſubſtance 


which operates by urine, but not in any degree by ſtool, 


From ſixteen ounces of good jalap Neumann ſays he 
bath obtained 3 v. and O iv. of pure reſin. 5 
This reſin is frequently adulterated, and the variety of 
methods by which the fraud may be practiſed are ſuch as 
elude every known method of deteCting it, ſo that he who 
will uſe it muſt prepare it himſelf, | ; 
The London college direct an extract made with recti- 
fied ſpirit and with water; a tincture is firſt made with 
the ſpirit, and then a decoction with water; theſe are 
partly inſpiſſated ſeparately, then being mixed are reduced 
to the conſiſtence of a ſoft pill. ; 
From gr. x. to 2 i. is a doſe. The advantage of this 
extract conſiſts in the nearer equality of its ſtrength 
than is found in the different parcels of the roots, ſome of 


which afford only 3 ii. of reſin from Þþ i. whilſt others af-- 


ford 3 v. but this diſproportion is not obſerved in the 
34- 


* 


jr 0 


reſins. However, except for the convenience of form, the 
tincture made with proof ſpirit, is made with leſs trouble 
and will anſwer every purpoſe propoſed by this gummy-re- 
ſinous extract, 


Tint. Falapii . Tindure of Falap. 


Take of powdered jalap eight ounces, and of proof ſpi- 
rit two pounds ; digeſt and Rain off the tinture. The 
doſe is from 7 i. to 3 fs. 0 

This tincture is tollerably certain in point of ſtrength, 
for the above proportion of this menſtruum does not take 
up the whole virtue of any kind of jalap. 3 

See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 

JALAPA ALBA, i, e. Mechoacana. 

JAMACARU. A name of ſeveral forts of fig-trees in 
America. See Raii Hiſt. 

JAMBOLONES, or Jamboloins. A ſhrub which 
grows 1n the Eaſt-Indies, and reſembles myrtle, See Raii 
Hiſt, 

JAMBOS. A tree growing in Malabar. It is a kind 


of plumb tree. Ray enumerates ſix ſorts. 


Renn The herb bennet. 
ANGOMAS. It is a tree mentioned by Ray, whoſe 
fruit reſembles that of the ſervice tre. 5 

JANIPABA BRASILIENSIBUS, alſo called genipat, 
junipa, and junipapaceywa. It is a tall tree which grows 
in Malabar, &c. See Raii Hiſt. 

Janipaba is alſo the name of the talleſt tree in Brafil ; it 
bears an apple about the ſize of an orange. See Raii Hiſt. 

JANITOR, A name for the pylorus. 

JANITRIX. A name for the vena portæ. 

JAPARANDIBA. The name of a pomiferous tree in 
Braſil. See Raii Hiſt, | | 

JARUINA. A fort of fig tree in the iſland of Jucaija. 

JAM i. e. Arum. | 

ASMINOIDES. The coffee tree, alſo a ſpecies of 
rhamnus. 8 | | 

JASMINUM. Jaſmine or jefſamy, alſo called galſe- 
minum. We have many ſpecies of it, and it is ſuſficient- 
ly known not to need a deſcription. Beſides, it is not in 
uſe, except for its flowers, which give a perfume to inſi- 
pid expreſſed oils, | 

JASMINUM. A name of the coffee-tree, of ſeveral 
ſorts of jalap, and two ſpecies of lilac. | 

JASPIS. The jaſper, It is a precious ſtone; of diffe- 
rent colours, as white, green, red, yellow, black, or va- 
riegated with veins of different colours, They contain a 
portion of iron. When ſpotted with ſpecks of onyxes or 
agates they are called jaſponyxes. The lapis divinus, the 
malachites, and the lapis nephriticus are ſpecies of jaſpar. 

JECORA RIA. See SPTENITIS. . | 

JECORARIA VENA. The hepatic vein. 

JECUR. The liver. Immediately below the dia- 
phragm, on the right ſide, is placed the liver, whoſe ſmall 
lobe is ſtill contiguous to the diaphragm, and goes to the 
ſcrobiculus cordis. It is divided into two lobes beſides 
the lobules Spigelii ; the large lobe is ſituated on the right 
hypochondrium, contig uous to the diaphragm, it reaches 
as far back almoſt as the ſpine, and reſts upon the right 
kidney; the ſmall lobe runs cloſe to the diaphragm, as far 
as the ſpleen. The convex fide of the liver is uſually con- 
nected to the diaphragm by three ligaments, which are 
continuations of the peritonzum ; one lies near the edge 
of the extremity of each lobe, and one in the middle, and 
they are accordingly called the right, and left, and mid- 
dle ligaments. The liver is likewiſe connected to the right 
ala of the tendinous part of the diaphragm by a broad ad- 
hæſion, which is the reflection of the peritonzum, and is 
called the ligamentum coronarium. Under the great lobe, 
a little to the right, we ſee the gall-bladder. The ſmaller. 
lobe of the liver is in the left fide, which is diſtinguiſhed 
above by a membranous ligament, and below by a large 
ſcifſure in the ſame direction as the ſuperior ligament. 
The eminences on the concave ſide of the liver belong to 
the great lobe; the principal one is a triangular maſs, ſi- 
tuated backwards near the great ſciſſure, which maſs is 
named lobulus Spigelii, this lobe is attached by a little 
peduncle to the middle of the lower ſide of the great lobe. 
The firſt fiſſure we obſerve, next to the great one, is a 
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cara runs down ; the next fiſſure is a tranſverſe one, fitu- 


the portæ. 


mcath, which ſrom Gliflon, who firſt took notice of it, 


to the ancients, was the viſcus wherein the chyle was 


JEC 
notch at the anterior part of the liver, for the reception of 
the ligamentary remains of the vena umbilicalis ; the fe- 
cond fiſſure is towards the poſterior part of the liver, be- 
tween the lobulus ſpigelii, and the little lobe, where we 
obſerve the remains of the ductus venoſus, which runs to 
be inſerted into the vena cava, and is peculiar to the ſœ 
tus; upon the right of the Jobulus ſpigelli, between that 
and the great lobe, is another fiſſure, in which the vena 


ated before the lobulus ſpigelii, this is called portæ; be- 
tides theſe, on the fore-part of the great lobe there is a de 
preſſion, for the reception of the gall-bladder ; and we 
may oberve on the under-fide of the great lobe, a ſmall 
cavity, where it reſis upon the right kidney. 

The principal veſſels of the liver are: 1ſt, From be- 
hind the pancreas, a maſs of veſſels and nerves run up to 
2d, I he hzpatic artery comes off from the 
eczliaca, and divides into two branches, one of which 
goes to each lobe. 3d, The vena portarum, when it ar- 
rives at the port, likewiſe divides into two, one of which 
enters the right, and the other the leſt lobe gth, From 
the duodenum and pancreas we fee the ductus communis 
choledocus, which, at a diſtance from the portz, di- 
vides into two duets, viz. the cyſtic, which goes to the 
gall-bladder, and the hepatic, which again is ſubdivided 
into two, which go to their reſpective lobes. 5th, The 
vena cara in its paſſage through the diaphragm, ſends off 
ſeveral branches, eſpecially two which- go to the liver, 
and are called vera cavæ hæpaticæ; their office is to 
throw the blood into the vena cava, after the bile is ſe— 
creted. 6. The blood from all the viſcera is returned to 
the vena pertarum, which ramifies through the liver like | 
an artery ; the lower part of this veſſel is called vena por- | 
trum melſenterica ; the upper part hath the name of he- 
patica given to it. Laſtiy, we may obſerve, that the 
orcatelt part of theſe veſiels are incloſed in a membranous 


the pulſe is ſmall and weak, but on bleeding it becomes 
more full and diſtinct; the countenance is florid : as the 
belly enlarges, the breathing is more difficult, and then 
the ſenſe of oppreſſion about the præcordia, and a ſtricture 
about the cartilago enſiformis, becomes a!moſt inſupport- 
able, ſoon terminating in a complete ſufſocation. A vio» 
lent vertigo, and troubleſome palpitation of the heart, are 
occaſional ſymptoms. Some ſymptoms of this diforder re- 
ſemble thoſe of the ſcurvy; but the fore ſpongy gums, 
always attendant on the ſcurvy, are not obſerved here. 

As ſoon as this diſeaſe is apprehended, ſupport the pa- 
tient with a mild nouriſhing diet, and, when he is ſaint, 
give him vinous cordials, Bleed as the ſtrength will ad- 
mit; after which two or three of the following pills are to 


ipace of twenty four hours, until they operate. 
R Aloes, ſocotor. J fs. rad. jalap. pulv. zi. merc. 
dulc. præp. ſap. venet. aa 3 ii. balſ. locatel. q. ſ. ut. f. 


| maſa, ex cujus ſingulis drachmis, formentur pilulæ, No. xii, 


The patient is greatly relieved a few hours after bleed- 
ing; and by means of theſe pills, repeated at proper in- 
tervals, the complaints graduaily abate, and the cure is 
generaily completed in the ſpace of nine or ten days. 

JEJUNUM, [IxnTEsTINUM]. This is one of the 
ſmall inteſtines. Where the duodenum ends it begins, 
and 1s attached to the metocolon at its beginning ; then it 
proceeds downwards from the leſt- ſide to the right, and 
obliquely forward, and makes ſeveral convolutions, which 
are chiefly ſituated in the upper part of the regio umbilicalis. 

JEMOU, or Jemu, i e. Gambogia. 

JEQUI TINGUACU. A ſpecies of the ſoap-bear- 
ing tree. 

JESUITARUM PULVIs. Jeſuit's powder. The 
Peruvian bark, when powdered, was thus named, becauſe 
that Father de Lugo, a Jeſuit, firſt brought it to Rome, 


and the Jeſuits there powdered it, and kept it among 
themſelves as a lucrative article. 


1s called capſula Gliſſonianæ. This author deſeribes it 
as compoſed of cellular membranes, nerves, and perito- 
neum, which he alledges not only cover the veſſels at their 
entrance, but ramihes through the hver with them ; but 
the peritoneum mult be abſolutely excluded, for the nerves 
and cellular membrane only go through the liver. 

The external ſurface of the liver is ſmooth, and covered 
with the peritoneum, which membrane is not only tied 
to the liver by the membrana cellularis, but by the veſſels 
which run out to be fpread upon it. The liver, except 
jor the vellels, is very ſoft, and like a piece of congealed 

ood, Malp:ghi examined this, and brought it out to be 
a congeries ct folliculi, where the velieis terminate and 
form the bile. Ruyſch makes it a congeries of veſſels, 
even to the tendereſt part of it, The penicilli of Ruyſch 
are a cohction of veſſels upon the ſurface, according to 
tas author; the veliels do not terminate in the penicilli, 
rut become infinitely hner,, whence this viſcus cannot be 
ſtructured as Malpight imagines. The liver, according 


converted into blood, but ſince the knowledge of the lac- | 
teals, and the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, 
we have learned to know that the uſe of the liver is to ſe- 
crete the bile. T here are two kinds of blood which 
comes to the hver, viz. the arterial by the hepatic arte- 
ry, and the venal by the vena portarum ; a greater quan- 
tity of blood is ſent by the latter than by the former, as it 
brings the blood from the ſplenic, meſenterie, &c. veins ; 


JETAIBA. The Braſilian name for the locuſt-tre?, 
alſo the gum anime, and of the courbaril. 

JETICA. The Braſilian name for Spaniſh potatoes. 

JEPTICUCU. The Brafilian name for mechoacan. 

JITO. A name of two trees mentioned in Ray's Hiſto- 
ry of Plants, but they are not of much note in medicine, 

JONDRABA. A ſpecies of thlaſpidium. | 

_ JOVIS FLOS. A name for ſaffron, 

JUBA. In botany, it is a pavicle, ſo called, from its 
reſemblance to a horſe's mane, 

JUCAIA ARBOR. A tree which reſemblesthe pome- 
granate tree. See Raii Hiſt. 

JUDAICA ARBOR. See SILIQUASTRUM. 

 JUDAICUM BITUMEN. See AsPHALTUS. 

JUDAICUS: LAPIS, alſo called tecolithos, lapis Sy- 
riacus, &c. Jew's-ſtone. It is the petrified ſpine of a 
ſea-urchin, and has the fame properties as ſparr. 

JUGALE OS, 1. e. Zygoma. | 

JUGALIS SUTURA. The fagittal ſuture is fome- 
times thus called. It is alſo the ſuture by which the os 


jugale is articulated to the bone of the upper jaw. 

JUGAMENTUM. The Os jugale. 

JUGLANS. The wall-nut, from Juvando, to help, 
and glans a nut; or rather from Fovis glans, the nut of 
Jupiter. It is alſo called nux regia, regia vulgaris, nux 
baſilica, nux Perſica, nux euboica, and caryon. Boer- 
haave mentions five ſpecies. 'The kernel is of the ſame 


this latter allo is that by which the bile is ſecreted. See | 


\inflow's Anatomy, and Haller's Phy fiolozy, leturexxvii. 
Ihe liver is the feat of various diforders, and in moſt 
of them the countenance hath a pale colour, or a yellowiſh 
ene, With a greeniſh caſt. Behdes thoſe diſorders of this 
viſcus, Which have long ſince been noted by medical au— 
thors, Mr. Crawford mentions one which denominates 
an enlargement of the liver. See his Eflay on the Nature, 
Cadſe, and Cure of a Diſeaſe incident to the Liver, The 
principal t1gns of it are, a great and ſudden ſwelling and 
. hardnels of the belly, with a difficulty of breathing, which 
latter is the only very troubleſome ſymptom. Previous to 
theſc, a general weakneſs, a ſenſe of tightneſs about the 


 breatt, and a giddineſs of the head on any little motion are 


perceived; then an œdematous ſwelling appears in the 


cg Pains in the back, thirſt, and loſs of appetite attend; 


nature as that of almonds ; the ſhells are aſtringent ; the 
oil expreſſed from the kernel is of the ſame nature as that 
of almonds ; an ointment made by boiling the leaves of. 
the wallnut tree in Jard 1s a uſeful application to old ul- 
cers; the bark of the tree is a ſtrong emeric ; the catkins 
are emetic ; the juice of the root purges briſkly ; the 
powdered leaves deſtroy worms in the human body. 

JUGULARES VENA. The jugular veins. They 
are the external and internal. They correſpond with the 
carotid arteries. 

JUGULUM. The throat, or anterior part of the neck. 
ln Celſus, lib. vii. cap. 8, it ſignifies the clavicle. 

JUJUBA. Alſo called zizipha, ziziphus. The ju- 
jube tree. Jujubes are an half dried fruit of the plumb 
kind, about the hze and ſhape of an olive, conſiſting of a 
thickiſh, reddiſh, yellow ſkin, a whitiſh fungovs Pays 
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blies barley-ſtraw. 
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-nd a wrinkled ſtone pointed at both ends. They are the 
produce of a prickly tree, with three ribbed leaves, and 
herbaceous or yellowiſh flowers, ſometimes found wild, 
but commonly cultivated in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

This fruit is incraſſant and demulcent, and hath been 
uſed in pectoral decoctions. 

The ſebeſtens, called alſo myxa, or myxaria, are a ſpe- 
cies of the ſame, but they are all neglected in the preſent 
practice. 

Zizipha, called alſo olea ſylveſter, elæagnus, oleaſter 
Cappadocicus, wild jujube, or olive of Bohemia. 

This a ſpecies of jujube, but it is not of any note in 
medicine. 

JUJUBA INDICA, alſo called ziziphus Indica, zizy- 
phus zeylanica, periu toddali. The lacca-tree, 

From this tree the gum lacca of the ſhops is obtained. 

JULAP, called alſo julapium, juleb, julepus, and ju- 
jep. This form of medicine the Arabians invented. It 
is a liquid medicine that is clear and ſweet. It is ſo called 
becauſe uſually prepared of ſweet ingredients, or at leaſt 
with ſugar. The word julep, or juleb, in the Perſian 
language, ſignifies a ſweet potion. 


A julep among the ancients was a ſweet apozem, pre- 


pared as it was wanted. 1 

A julep is an agreeable form for adminiſtering cordials, 
and ſome other claſſes of medicines ; but it 1s generally 
only a vehicle for other articles, or to render them more 
eaſy in the ſtomach, or otherwiſe more efſfectual; on 
which account they ſhould not only be contrived to be a- 
greable, but allo of articles concurrent with the intention 
of the principal medicine. 


JULEP. A name for ſyrupus, and for ſerapium. 
JUNCARIA. italian ruſhy horſe-tail, Lemery men - 


tions this as vulnerary, deterſive, &c. but it is not known 
in preſent practice. 

JUNCUS. The ruſh. Many are the ſpecies of ruſh 
mentioned by botaniſts, but they are not much noted in 
medicine. The principal is the | 

JUNCUS ODORATUS, called alſo fœnum vel ſtra- 

men camelorum, ſchœnanthus, ſquinanthum, juncus a- 
romaticus, palea de mecha, gramen daCtylon aromaticum, 
ſweet ruſh, or camel's- hay. It is a dried herb of the 
graſs kind, brought from Turkey and Arabia. It reſem- 
It is full of a ſungous pith. 
When in perfection it is agreeable to the ſmell; is warm, 
bitteriſh, and not unpleaſant to the taſte. An extract 
poſſeſſes the chief of its virtues ; but other more valuable 
articles ſuperſede its uſe. 

JUNIPERUS. Juniper. With us this is but a buſh, 
but in Norway it grows to the ſize of a large tree. It is 
an evergreen. Its leaves are flender, narrow, ſtiff, and 
ſharp pointed; the flowers are a kind of catkins, the 
berries have each three oblong irregular ſeeds. 

The berries are chiefly brought to us from Holland, or 
from Italy. They ſhould be choſen freſh, not much 
ſhriveled, and free from mouldineſs. They have a mo- 
derately ſtrong, but not diſagreeable. ſmell; a warm pun- 
gent ſweetiſn taſte, which, if they are long chewed, or 
previouſly bruiſed, is followed by a conſiderable bitterneſs. 


From the uſe it is put to, ſome call it vernix. 


JU % 


The ſweetneſs ſeems to reſide in the juice, or pulpy part. 
of the berry, the pungency in the bark, the bitterneſs in 
the ſeeds, and the aromatic flavour in the oily veſicles 
ſpread throughout the pulp, and the ſeeds. In the dried 
berries this oil is hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, Which 
is viſible on breaking the ſeeds. 

T hey give out nearly all their virtue both to water and 
to ſpirit. Diſtilled with water, they yield a yellowith eſ- 
ſential oil, which much reſembles that of turpentine in its 
medical qualities, EY 

Theſe berries are carminative, detergent, and diuretic, 
approaching in quality to that of turpentine. 

The London college directs a ſpirituous water to be 
diſtilled from the berries, and as a means of covering their 
flavour, have preſcribed the feeds of carui, and of ſweet 
fennel. The coriander ſeeds alſo anſwer the fame pur- 
poſe, but to a pound of the berries there ſhould be half a 
pound of coriander feeds. . > 


Rob Baccarum Juniperi. 20e Rob of Juniper Berries. 


Boil juniper berries well bruiſed in water, or take the 
decoction, aſter diſtilling them for the oil, and inſpiſſate 
to the conſiſtence of thick honey. This is ſo eſteemed a- 
mong the Germans, as to have obtained the name of the- 
riaca Germanorum, It may be uſed in catarths, weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, and difficulty in making water. 

The wood of the juniper tree, called lignum juniperi- 
num, and cedrinum lignum, 1s ſudorific, and of ſimilar 
qualities with that of guaiacum and ſaſſafras, but much 
inferior to either. | . 

The reſin which is obtained in warmer climes, parti- 
cularly in Africa, where is a large ſpecies of juniper tree, 
is ſemipellucid, and of a pale yellowiſh colour; it is in 
glebes, reſembling maſtich, but Jarger. It is the fanda- 
racha of the Arabians, and the gum juniper of the ſhops. 
This re- 
ſn hath a light agreeable ſmell, and not much taſte. It 
diſſolves in ſp. vini R. if violently ſhook in it; and in oils 


. both expreſſed and diſtilled, but it gives nothing to water. 


Sce Lewis's Mat. Med. 
 JUNIPERUS ALPINA. See SABINA. 

JUNIPERUS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of cedar. 

JUPITER. A name for tin. 

JUS. Broth. Broths made of the lean parts of beef, 
mutton, &c. are very nouriſhing, when uſed as aliment; 
but it ſhould be obſerved, that in weak, worn out conſti- 
tutions, ſtrong broths cannot be digeſted, and that the 
ſtrength thereof ſhould always be proportioned to the 
ſtrength of the patient. | 

JUSTICIA, fo Dr. Houſtoun named a plant in honour 
of James Juſtice, Eſq. Miller mentions two ſpecies of 
it ; but there are no medical virtues attributed to it. 
 JUVANTIA. Whatever relieves under a diſtemper, 


whether it is aliment, medicine, or any of the non-naturals, 
are thus named. 


JUXTANGINA. The ſpecies of quinſy called cy- 
nanche, or rather paracynanche, 
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n „ AATH. A ſpecies of Acacia. 
K KACHIMIA. A barbarous word for cacochy- 


miĩa. 


KADALI. Ray takes notice of four ſpecies of this 


ſhrub; they grow in the Eaſt-Indies. The fruit, when 


ripe, is eaten, and calicoes are dyed with the juice. 

KADANAKU. Common aloes. 

KAKURIA. The gum elemi tree. 

KAIDA. Ray takes notice of four ſpecies of theſe 
ſhrubs, viz. kaida, kaida-taddi, perin-kaida taddi, and 
kaida - tſjerria. They are produced in the Eaſt-Indies. 

K AKA-MOULLON, or kaha- mullu. An Eaſt - In- 
dian ſiliquoſe tree. The bark is boiled in milk, and is 
ſaid to cure a diabetes and gonorrbœa. Ran Hiſi. 


KAKA-NIARA. An Eaſt Indian tree, the leaves of 


which deſtroy worms, See Raii Hiſt, 


KAKA-TODDALI. A ſmall ſhrub growing in Ma- 


labar, and much uſed there in various diſorders from a re- 
dundancy of ſerum. Ran Hiſt. | 
KAKIMIA. A barbarous word for cacochymia. 
KALI, alſo called ſalſola, ſalicarnia, ſalt-wort, and 
ſnail ſeeded glaſs-wort. Miller enumerates eighteen 
ſpecies. | 


Kali is a plant with ſpreading, reddiſh, pretty thick 


branches ; oblong, narrow, pointed, fleſhy leaves, like 
thoſe of houſeleek. The flowers are imperfect in the bo- 
ſoms of the leaves, are followed each by one ſeed ſpirally 
curled, and incloſed in the cup. It is annual, grows 
wild on the ſea-coaſts in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
particularly of the Mediterranean. 

The herb is juicy, taſtes bitteriſh, and remarkably ſa- 


line. The expreſſed juice, and infuſions, or decoctions 


of the leaves, are ſaid to be e ee aperient and diu- 
retic, and in this intention have been much recommend- 
ed in dropſies; but the kali is principally regarded on ac- 
count of its copious yield of the fixt alkaline falt, called 
ſoda, or ſoude. The plant is cultivated about Mont- 
pelier, for the ſake of the ſalt. Much of this falt is pre- 
pared at Alicant in Spain, from a different ſpecies of kali. 
Different marine plants contain this ſalt, and what is made 


in Scotland and Ireland is called kelp. 


From the quercus marina, alſo called fucus veſiculoſus, 


fucus maritimus, alga marina, ſea-oak, or ſea- wrack. 


Much alkaline falt is obtained by incineration ; the juice 
of its veſicles, if left to putrify, yields on evaporation a 
portion of acrid pungent ſalt. 

This plant is a ſoft ſlippery one, common on rocks 


_ that are left dry at the ebb-tide ; the leaves reſemble thoſe 


of the oak-tree in ſhape, the ſtalks running along the 
middle of the leaves, and terminated by watery bladders, 
containing either air or a ſlippery matter. The veſicles 
begin to fill in March, and burſt about the end of July, 
and diſcharge a matter as thick as honey. | 

f the putrid juice of this plant is applied to the ſkin, it 
ſinks into it immediately, excites a flight ſenſe of pun- 
gency, and deterges like a ſolution of ſoap. One of the 
beſt applications at the decline of glandular ſwellings for 
perfectly diſcuſſing them, is a mixture of the juicy veſicles 
on the leaves of this plant, gathered in July, with an 
egual quantity of ſea-water, they ſhould be kept in a glaſs 
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| veſſel for ten or fifteen days, until the liquor becomes of 
the conſiſtence of thin honey. The parts affected are to 


be rubbed with the ſtrained liquor two or three times a 


day, and afterwards waſhed clean with water. | 
The fixed alkaline falts obtained from theſe plants are 

the ſame as the mineral fixed alkaline ſalt. See ALcALI. 
KALI. A name of ſame ſpecies of chenopodium. 
KANDEL. Ray takes notice of fix ſpecies of this 


ſhrub. Some of them are uſed for ſtaining linen with ; 


ſome have medical virtues attributed to them, and others 
none, | 

KANELLI. A nameof two Eaſt Indian trees. They 
are ever-greens. The flowers are uſed in diarrhœas. See 
Raii Hiſt. 

KARABE, i. e. Carabe, 

KARABITUS. An Arabic term for a phrenitis or 
delirium. | | | | 

KARATAS. The penguin, or wild ananas. It is 
common in the Weſt- Indies; the juice of the fruit is uſed 
. ſour punch with, but it is too auſtere to be ſwallowed 
alone. | 

KARFE. By this the Arabians underſtand the beſt 
ſort of true cinnamon. . 

KARIN-TAGERA. An evergreen tree in Malabar; 
it reſembles an hazel. The oil from the root prevents the 
hair from falling off. Rau Hiſi. 


q 


KARI-VETTI. A tree in Malabar, the juice of its : 


leaves are emetic. Raii Hiſſ. | 
KATMER- BOUHOUR. The name of an oriental 
ſpecies of cyclamen. | 
KAYL. Sour-milk. | 
KEIRI, i. e. Leucoium luteum vulgare. 
KEMPFERA, ſo Dr. Houſtoun calls a plant in Jamai- 
ca, in honour of Dr. Kempfer. It is alſo called vero- 
rer ſimilis fructicoſa Curaſſavica Teucrii foliis flore gale- 
riculato. 


KENNE. The name of a ſtone generated in the eye 
of a ſtag. 


KERATOPHARYNGæ EI, [Musc.| See Hyopna- 
RYNG AUS. 


KERATOPHYTON. The name of a ſubmarine 


plant, which is of a viſcid or glewiſh conſiſtence, pellucid 
like horn, and often covered with a cretaceous cruſt, 


ſometimes of elegant and various colours. Boerhaave 


mentions ſixteen ſpecies, but none of them have any me- 


dical virtues attributed to them except one, which is the 
corallium nigrum. 


KERME)», i. e. Chermes. fa 

KERVA, [Or.] i. e. Ol. ricini. 

KERMES MINERAL. It is a ſulph. antim. precip. 

KETMIA. The leaves reſemble thoſe of mallows, or 

of vervain mallows. 'The flower is like that of the mal- 
low; the fruit is divided into many partitions, the top of 
which opens when ripe, and diſcloſes many ſeeds, Boer- 
haave enumerates twenty-two ſpecies. All the ſpecies, 
except thoſe which taſte like ſorrel, agree in virtues with 
| mallows. 

KREYSER's PILLS. According to an account of them 
given in the Edinb. Med. Commentaries, they conſiſt of 
pure quick-filver, reduced to a red calx by a proper de- 
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gree of heat, which being diſſolved in vinegar. (one part 
of the former to eight of the latter) is laſtly to be mixed 
with manna, of which two pounds will be required to 


each pint of the ſolution. This compoſition being dried | 


gently by the fire, is rolled into pills, and recommended 


as the moſt effectual remedy cf all the mercurial kinds; 


againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 
KIK, or Kiki. The Palma-Chriſti tree. | 
KINA, or Kina-kina, i. e. Cort. Peruv. This name 
is taken from the counteſs of Cinchon, whoſe cure by its 
means firſt occaſioned it to be known in Europe. 
KINA-KINA AROMATICA, i. e. Thuris Cortex. 
 KNAWEL, German knot-graſs. See GRAMEN. 
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KOLERUS, A dry ulcer. 

KOLTO, i. e. Plica Polonica. 

KURUDU. The true cinnamon tre. 8 

KUTFUBUTH. An Arabian name for a water- ſpider. 
An inſect perpetually in motion. Hence the name hath 
been transferred to a ſpecies of melancholy, called by 
Sennertus melancholia errabunda. 

KYMIA. A cucurbit. 


KYMIT ELEVATUM. White ſublimed cinnabar. 


KYMOLEA. The lime, or mud, gathered under 
grind ſtones. | 
KYNA. Opoponax. 


| KEYNANCHE, A ſpecies of angina, 


L 


1 ABD ANUM. See LA DpANUM. | | 
LABELLA LEPORINA, i. E. Labia Leporina. 
LABIA. See PROCESSUS. | 
LABIA. A lip. The lips are all that are looſe be- 
yond the gums; the red part is called prolabium. When 
the cuticula, which here is called epithelium, is taken off, 
there is a villous appearance, as in the glans penis. 

LABIA LEPORINA. The hare lip. It is when 
there is a fiſſure in the upper lip, with a want of ſubſtance, 
like that of a hare, whence its name. The diviſion is 
ſometimes double, like the letter M ; it is then called the 
double hare lip, When this caſe happens to the under 
lip it is called the ſpurious hare lip. 

If an operation is required, firſt divide all its adheſions 
internally with an inciſion knife; then with a ſtraight pair 
of ſciffars cut off all that is callous, ſo that you make an 
angle at its upper part; then pierce the lip with two ſilver 

ins, ſo as that the ſides of the fiſſure may be brought and 

ept in contact by them and the thread which is to be ap- 
plied over them. Begin the thread on the upper pin, to 
hinder the lips from ſeparating under the heads and points, 
apply little bolſters to prevent their fitting uneaſy upon the 
adjacent parts. Apply a pledgit of digeſtive over the 
whole, ſoas to keep the thread ſoft. 

Mr. Pott obſerves that when the hare lip is double, it 
| ſometimes happeus that the middle portion ſometimes con- 
tracts itlelf up, and the bone projects. To begin the 
cure in this caſe remove the Ae bone by means of 
a chiſſel, when this is done the contracted part of the lip 
is to be brought down and detained there by bandage, af- 
terwards proceed as in the ſingle hare lip, operating on one 
ſide at a time, which is to be thoroughly healed before you 
proceed to the other. The pins ſhould not be moved be- 
fore the ſixth or ſeventh day, and then firſt cut the ſtitches 


to ſee that the ſleſh is ſecurely joined before you move the 


pins. When a part of the bone 1s cut away, wait the 
healing thereof before you proceed with the hare lip. See 
Le Dran's Operations, Heiſter's Surgery, Sharp's Ope- 
rations. | 

LABIA PUDENDORUM. They ariſe from the 
mons veneris, lying on the fore part of the pubes, and ex- 
tending down. under the edge of the offa pubis, whoſe 
ſymphytis is exactly between them. They are more pro- 
minent and thick above than below, and unite below at 
the periuæum. They are compoſed of ſkin, cellular 
membrane, and fat ; they are red within, and outwardly 
are covered with hair at the age of puberty 


35. 


| 


| TERIA ExXTERNA. 


LABIALES ARTERLE. See MAxILLARIA AR- 

LABLALES GLANDULZ. The labial glands. The 
membrane which covers the inſide of the lips is a conti- 
nuation of that on the cheeks ; it is alſo perforated by ma- 
ny ſmall boles, which anſwer to the ſame number of ſmall 
glands, See Winſlow's Anatomy. 

LABIATE FLOWERS. They are ſuch as have lips, 
or a labiated flower is an irregular monopetalous flower, 
divided into two lips, the upper is called the creſt, the 
under the beard, Sometimes the creſt is wanting, and 
then the ſtyle and chives ſupply its place, as in the 
ground pine, bugulæ, &c. 

In ſome ſpecies the upper lip is turned upwards, as in 
the ground ivy; but moſt commonly the upper lip is con- 
vex above, or turns the hollow part down to the under 
lip, and fo repreſents an helmet, whence they are called 
galeate, cucullate, and galericulate, | 

LABRA, i. e. Labiz pudeadorum. | 

LABRI5ULCIUM. A chap in the lip, or the ſamg 
as cheilocace. It is a ſcrophulous ſymptom. 

The labriſulcium or chapped upper lip, as it is a ſcro- 
phulous ſymptom, it requires the ſame treatment as is 
uſual in that diſeaſe ; thus the ſwelling of the lip is taken 
down, at leaſt for a time, until a freſh cold or other error 
of the non-naturals occaſion a new fluxion. The cleft or 
chap itſelf may be rubbed with the ol. ceræ, or with the 
ol. amygd. and ſperma cxti. ) in 

Arnoldus Boot treats of this ſymptom particularly in 
his tenth chapter, under the name of cheilocace, where 
he obſerves that children are the uſual ſubjects of it. See 
Turner's Surgery. | 

LAbRUM VENERIS. The fuller's thiſtle, 

LABRUSCA, i. e. Vitis ſylveſtris. 

LABURNUM, alſo called anagyris non fœtida major 
cytilus Alpinus, acopos, peaſe-cod tree, or ſtinking bean 
trefoil tree. Boerhaave mentions ſixteen ſpecies. One 
of the ſpecies is called ebony of the Alps, as when poliſhed 
it very much reſembles ebony, and is uſed for making 
chairs, &c. It is eaſily raiſed, and would be a profitable 
article here for the cabinet- makers, &c. h 

LABYRINTHUS, The labyrinth. It lies in the 
pars petroſa of the temporal bone, which runs forward 
and inward, It is an oblong body, divided into three 
parts, called the veſtibulum, the cochlea, and the ſemi- 
circular canals. 'The veſtibulum (on which the ſtapes 
ſtands} is ſituated in the middle; the cochlea is the ante- 
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tior, and lies forward and inward; and the ſemicircular 
canals which compoſe the poſterior part, lies backward and 
_ outward. The thfee parts of the labyrinth are lined by 
a fine perioſteum, which ſpreads over and ſhuts the'two 
feneſtræ of the tympanum. | 
LAC. Milk, Milk is very 
from the chyle, as when it is taken by the lacteals. 
CHYLus. It is a fluid prepared and ſecreted in the bo- 
dies of animals, but not completely elaborated into an 
ammal nature. On a chemical analyſis it yields. the fame 
general principles with ſabſtances of the vegetable king» 
dom. | | 1 
Milk differs in degrees of goodneſs in the ſollowing or- 
der; the beſt is woman's, the next is aſs's, mare's, guat's, 
ſheep's, and the worſt is cow's, becauſe it is the ſtrongeit 
and moſt difficvltly digeſted, 
When milk is gone cold, like moſt other anima! flu— 
ids, it loſes much of its excellent qualities, and warming 


little if at all different 


it is fo far from reſtoring them, that they are totally de- 


ſfroyed by it. When milk is boiled, it becomes a very im 


proper alirnent for weakly perſons, and for thoſe who have | 


weak ſtomachs. 

If milk is directed for a nouriſhing diet, and the patient 
is reduced to extreme feebleneſs, it ſhould be fucked from 
the breaſt of a middle aged woman, of a good habit of bo 
dy, who lives ſoberly, and uſes modcrate exercile ; let the 
patient ſuck four or five hours after the woman bath taken 

her uſual meals; much before or much aſter are alike 1m- 
proper. Of the advantage and difacyaiitage of uin; mukk 
before and after the circumambient air is mixed with it, is 
frequently hinted at by Galen, and the preference of the 
firſt he ſtrongly urges. 


When a milk diet is uſed by perſons whoſe ſtrength is not | 


ſo extremely reduced as to render a breaſt neceflary, 
it ſhould, if poſſible, be drank whilſt warm from the cow; 
and in ſuch diſorders, vr in fuch circumſtances of the con- 
ſtitution as are relieved. by a total diet of milk, at leaſt 


four pints ſhould be taken every day, This will not ſuf- | 


fice for making or keeping the body robuſt ; but for the 
valetudinary, the ſederſtary, and ſtudious, it is not only 
fufficient, but the moſt proper. ; | 
When milk ſeems to difagree, a tea-ſpoon full of the 
ſpirit of hartſhorn to a pint, or a draught of lime water, 
If drank as foon as it is clear, and before the heat is dith- 
pated, which is excited on mixing the lime and water to- 
gether, or the chewing of bark in a morning, and a little 
rhubarb at night, will render it eaſy in the flomach and 
promote its digeſtion. 

Milk is demulcent and nutritious ; but whatever dif 
poſes it to curdle, renders it in proportion indigeſtible; 
it is an improper aliment in febrile and bilious diforders ; 
but gall, as well as lime water, when taken into the fio- 

mach, powerfu'ly diflolves milk that is coagulated there. 

Milk contiſts of gl, mucilage, ſugar, water, and air. 
The oil ſpontaneouſly ſeparates, and is called cream; the 
mucilage is the coagulable part, which is ſeparated by 
mixing rennet with it, and of this they make cheeſe : that 
it poſſeſſes air is proved by placing it under the receiver of 
an air pump, after having heated it a little; and as to the 
ſugar, it is ſeparated by the following method: 


Sugar of Milk. 


Take the whey of cow's milk (made with calf's ren- 
net) clarify it with the white of an egg, and if not perfectly 
limpid, paſs it through a filter, then evaporate it in a 
glais veſſel, in the heat of a water bath, and ſet in a ccol 
ceilar to chryſtallize. The chryſtals are to be waſhed 
with cold water. U his is as direCted in the Ph. Paris; 
but Dr. Lewis recommends the following: 
Lake aſo's milk whilſt new, and evaporate it to dryneſs, 
digeſting the dry matter in water till all its ſoluble parts are 
extracted, and then inſpiſſate the filtered liquor. This pre 
paration is {weet, tho' neither white: nor cryſtalline; nor is 
it perhaps in the pure cryſtalline part of the milk that the 
virtue of it lies. The medicinal quality is in the faccha- 
rine part, whence women's and aſs's are. moſt medicinal ; 
but the nutritive quality is in thoſe parts which abound 
more in the milk of goats and cow:, whence-as a nutritive 
their milk is pre. erred. | 
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See 
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the young inſects. 
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According to Hoffman's obſervation twelve ounces of 
woman's milk leaves on evaporation eight drams of ſolid 
matter, of which boiling water diſſolves ſix drams ; this 
ſolution. yields a rich ſweet ſalt. He obſerves the fame of 


| aſs's milk. The ſame quantity of cow's milk leaves thir- 


Þ 


teen drams of ſolid matter, from which water extracts only 


one dram and a half; the ſalt it affords is not very ſweet, 


and it c:iflolves difhicultly. All other milks are of an in- 
termediate nature. | 


al 


Whey from milk is cooling, diluent, and aperient, it 
promotes the natural excretions, and increaſes the action 
of the purgative ſweets, as caſha, manna, &c. It con- 
:ains the nutritive and moſt of the ſaccharine part of milk, 
though it is freed from the more indigeſtible caſeous part. 
A more agreeable whey may be made by the following 
method than by that which is uſed in ſeparating the curd 
Or hee ,,, é ¾»( | 

Evaporate new milk over a very gentle heat to dryneſs ; 
then pour upon the remaining yellow grumous powder 
as much pute water as there was of milk, then boil them 
until the powder is diſſolved, and ſtrain for uſe, 

if whey is taken medicinally, it ſhould be drank for ſix 

or eight weeks, at the rate of four or five pints a day. 
A pint of cow's milk being evaporated, about an ounce 
and a half of a yellow powder remained, of which a dram 
an} half diffolved in water. From a pint of woman's 
milk, hardly an ounce of dry matter remained, but water 
diſtolved more than one half of it. The proportions were 
the ſame, when al;'s milk was uſed. 

See Dioſcorides, lib. ii. cap. 64. Hoffman's Diſſ. de 
Mirabili Lactis Aſinini in Medendo Uſu. - Hoffman's 
Diff. de Salub. fer, Lac. Med. Muf. vol. iii. p. 361, &c. 
Percival's Eflays, Med. and Exp. ed. ii. p. 251, &c. 
Fordyce's Elem. p. I, 19, &c.- | „ 

LAC AMYGDALTI. Milk of almonds. So ſome call 
the almond emulſion. ors b 8 

LAC CAL CIS. Milk of lime. So fome call the wa- 
ter which is whitened by a ſolution of quicklime in it. 

LAC LUNA, alſo called agaricus mineralis, medulla 
ſaxi, marga Candida, White ſtone marie. le is a ſpecies 
- marle which partakes very much of the nature of 
chalk. „ | ; | 

LAC SULPHURTS, i. e. Sulphur precipitatum. 

LAC ViRGINALIS., See BExzomUmM, 

LACAPHTHON. P. Agineta explains it as the 
bark of a tree of an aromatic kind. It is not certainly 
known what it is. 5 

LACCA. Lac, or gum lac. It is a concrete brittle 
ſubſtance, of a dark red colour, brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies; the beſt from Ceylon; it is incruſted on pieces of 
Ricks; internally divided into cells; is faid to be the reſi- 
nous juice of the jujube tree, (but moſt probably it is met 
with on different kinds of trees) it is ſaid to he collected 
by winged red infects of the ant kind, or it is their wax, 
and is impregnated with their colouring matter, and is 
either depoſited by them on branches of trees, or on ſticks 
placed for them; this is called ſtick-lac. In the cells, 
mall red bodies are often obſerved, which appear to be 
If the ſtick-lac is broken into ſmall 
pieces, and is infuſed in warm water until it ceaſes to 
give any tincture to the liquor, the remainder appears of 
a tranſparent, yellowiſh, brown-colour, and is called 
ſeed lac; and on railing the heat ſo as to melt the ſeed- lac, 
it riſes to the ſutlace, and is formed into what is called 
ſhell-lac. | | 
The ſeed and ſhell lacs being robbed of the colouring 


| animal matter, ſeems to be of an intermediate nature be- 


tween that of wax and relin, or to partake of the nature 
of both, They crumble on chewing, and do not ſoften 
or ſtick together again; laid on a hot iron, they catc 
hre, and foon burn away. If diſtilled, like wax they 
yield an acid fpirit, and a butyraceous oil. Alkaline 
lixivia, and volatile alkaline ſpirit, diffolve them into a 
purpliſh liquor. With the help of heat they diſſolve in 
fp. vini R. Alum promotes its folution in boiling water. It 
is not uſed in medicine; the colouring matter ſerves as a 


paint, and the- reſt is employed for ſealing wax. See 
Neumann's 


pt 
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Neumann's Chem. Works; Dict. of Chem. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. | 1 

LACCOPEDON. So the Athenians called the lax 
art of the ſcrotum. | 

LACERTULL Bundles, e. g. of fibres, &c. 
"LACERUM FORAMEN. It is one of the inner 
holes in the head, through, which the third, fourth, firſt 
branch of the fifth, and the ſixth pair of nerves paſs. 

LACHRYMA JOBL, alto called lithoſpermum, milium 
Arundinaceum, reed millet, Job's tears. The ſeeds re- 
ſemble tears, whence one of the names above given to 
this plant, which hath the appearance of a reed. The 
ſeeds are ſaid to be lithontriptic, but they are not in much 
uſe. Rai Hiſt. 

LACHRYMALIA OSSA, i. e. Offa unguis. 

LACHRYMALIA PUNCTA. At a little diſtance 
from the internal angle of the eye, on the edge of the 
eye-lids, may be ſeen two {mall holes, which are the ori- 
fices into the lachrymal channels and bag, and they are 
thus named. | | 

LACHRYMALIS GLANDULA, The ancients 
called it glandula innominata. In the upper-part of the 
ſocker, a little above the external angle ot the eye, is a 
depreſſion which receives the ſuperior part of the glan- 
dula lachcymalis. This gland is white, oblong, and of 
the conglomerate kind, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall lobes, 
each of which ſends out its excretory duct; it is ſituated 
behind the tunica conjunctiva of the upper eye-lid, near 
the outer canthus; the duCts pierce obl:quely the tunica 
conjunctiva of the upper-lid near the outer canthus, per- 
forate the internal membrane of the ſame eye-lid, and 


open on the infide of the tunica conjunctiva, near the ſu- 


perior part of the tarſus. Theſe ducts were firſt diſcover- 
ed in the quadruped ; they are very ſmall in the human 
ſubject. Dr. Hunter demonſtrated chem in the firſt courſe 
of lectures which he publickly gave. The uſe of theſe 
glands is to ſecrete a fluid for keeping the eye continually 
moiſt, and for waſhing away ſuch foreign bodies as may 
accidentally be lodged there. 

LACHRYMALIS NERVUS. The fiſth pair of 
nerves from the head, divided into branches, the firſt of 
which is called the orbitary branch; and this is ſubdivided 
into three more, the third of which 1s called the lachrymal 
branch, it goes chiefly to the lachrymal gland. 

LACINIE. In botany it ſignifies the inciſores, or 
jags, on the borders of leaves or flowers, hence they are 
ſaid to be laciniated. 

LACONICUM. A ſtove, bagnio, or ſweating-room. 
LAC TARIA. Aliments prepared of milk. The 
ſame as lacticinia. | CEE 

LACTATIO. Lagctation, or giving ſuck. The mo- 
ther's-breaſt, if poſſible, ſhould be allowed the child, at 
leaſt during the firſt month, for thus the child is more pe- 
culiarly benefited by what it ſucks, and the mother is pre- 
ſerved from more real inconveniences than the falſely de- 


licate imagine they would ſuſfer by compliance herewith ; 


but if by reaſon of an infirm conſtitution, or other cauſes, 
the mother cannot ſuckle her child, let dry nurſing under 
the mother's-eye be purſued. | | 

When women loſe their appetite by giving ſuck, both 
the children and themſelves are thereby injured; wet 
nurſes are to be preferred, who during the time they give 


the breaſt, have rather an increaſed appetite, and digeſt 


more quickly; the former are apt to waſte away, and 
ſometimes die conſumptive. In ſhort, thoſe nurſes with 
whom lactation may for a while agree, ſhould wean the 
child as ſoon as their appetite leſſens, their ſtrength ſeems 


to fail, or a tendency to hyſteric ſymptoms are manifeſt. 


When the new-born child is to be brought up by the 
mother's breaſt, apply it in ten or twelve hours after de- 
livery thereto; thus the milk is ſoaner and more eaſily 
ſupplied, and there is: Jeſs hazard of a fever, than when 
the child is not put to it before the milk begins to ſlow of 


itſelf. 


If the e does not ſuckle her child, her breaſts 


ſhould be ſo kept warm with flannels, or with a hare-ſkin, 
that a conltaut perſpiration,may be ſupported ; thus there 


rarely will ariſe much inconvenience from the milk. 
The child, notwithſtanding all our care in dry nurſing, 


ſometimes pines if a breaſt is not allowed. In this cafe, | 
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a wet nurſe ſhould be provided, if poſſible one that hath 
not been long delivered of a child. She ſhould be young, 
of a healthy habit, and an active diſpoſition, a mild tem- 
per, and whoſe breaſts are well filled with milk. If the 
milk is good, it is ſweetiſh to the taſte, and totally free 
from ſaltneſs; to the eye it appears thin, and of a bluiſh 
caſt ; that the woman hath her menſes, if in other reſpects 


cuſtom with many, of abſtaining from vencry while they 
continue to ſuckle a child, it is fo far without reaſon to 
ſupport it, that the truth is, a rigorous chaſtity is as hurt- 
ful, and often more peruicious, than an immoderate ute 
of venery. Amongſt the vulgar errors, is that of red- 


| haired women being improper for wet nurſes. 


If the menſes do not appear during the firſt months; 
but after ſix or eight months ſuckling they begin to de- 
ſcend, the child ſhould be weaned. e c : 

Wet nurſes ſhould eat, at lealt, one hearty meal of ani- 
mal food every day ; with this, a proper quantity of vege- 
tables ſhould be mixed. Thin broth, or milk, are pro- 
per for their breakfaſts and their ſuppers; and if the' 


ſtrength ſhould feem to tail a little, a draught of good ale- 


ſhould now and then be allowed; but ſpirituous liquors 
mult, in general, be foreborn, not but a ſpoonful of rum. 


may be allowed in a quart of milk and water, (i. e. a pint 


of each) which is a proper common drink. 

Though it eis well obſerved by Dr. Hunter, that the far 
greater number of thoſe women who have cancers in the 
breaſt or womb, are old maids, and thoſe who refuſe to give 
fuck to their children; yet it is the unhappineſs of ſome. 


conllitutions, and that are ſubject to nervous diſorders ; 
thoſe who do not eat a fufhcicnt quantity of ſolid food, nor 
enjoy the beneſit of exercile and air: if children are kept 
at their breaſts, they either die whillt young, or are weak 
and fickly aſter childhood is paſt, and ſo on through re- 
maining life. | | 

LAC TEA FEBRIS. A milk fever. This frequently 
happens after delivery. It is the cuſtom of many, not to 
apply the child to its mother's breaſts before the milk 
flows freely of itfelf ; thus by the third or fourth day after 
de ivery, a ſever is brought on, with a train of other i! 
effects. Other imprudencies may give fe to this difor- 
der, or accidents that were not ſo caly to avoid may be 
the preceding cauſes, 

The more immediate cauſes are a diſtention of the 
nerves in the breaſts, which is readily diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſwelling of the glands; and an abſorptionu of milk, which 
hath become acrid by ſtagnating in the breaſt, and is 
known by a rigor and looſeneſs coming on after the breaſts 
have been inflamed and painful, 

The uſual ſymptoms are pain and diftention in the 
breaſts, Theſe extend often to the arm-pits, where the 


hard, hot, and inflamed ; then thirſt, head-ach, and fe- 
ver ſoon follow. 


two, and then ſpontancoufly vaniſhes by a copious perſpi- 
ration, | 

If the patient is ſanguine and robuſt, blood may be 
taken from the arm; but as this is rarely required, ſome 
caution ſhould attend its uſe. Apply the child to.the 
breaſts, and linen cloths dipped in freſh cool drawn lin- 
ſeed oil muſt be laid over them ; the bowels ſhonld be 
emptied by means of a clyſter, or a gentle cooling purge 
may be given. Theſe, with the ſaline mixture, and the 
| uſual modes of adminiſtering antimonial preparations, rare- 
ly fail to carry aff the diſeaſe. 

A. thin, cooling diet, conſiſting chiefly of panada, bar- 
ley-water, and ſuch like, thould be uſed, until the vio 
lence of the ſymptoms are removed. 

If the breaſts ſhould ſuppurate, proceed as in an Ayg3- 
CESS of the BREAST, which ſee, See allo Kirkland on 
Child-bed Fevers. | | 

LACTEA VASA. The lacteal veſſels, They ariſe 
by imperceptible begipnings from the inteſtines, and ra- 
mify upon them as the arteries ; they then run through 
the meſentery in long ſojitary trunks, and in their way to 
the receptaculum chyli they run through the lymphatic 


glands at the root of the meſentery; they unite with each 
: | other, 


objections are not made, this need not be any; and as to the 


willing mothers not to be able, for inſtance, thoſe with tender 


pain is very conſiderable. Sometimes the breaſts become 


If the diſorder is not violent, it continues a day or 
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ther, and with the lymphatics about the laſt dorſal, or | LACTUCELLA. Sow thiſtle. 
lt and ſecond lumbar vertebræ, to form the receptacu } LACTUCIMINA. Apbthz. - 
lum cbyli (which by and by becomes ſmaller than many LACTUMEN, i. e. Achor, h 

of its branches), it lies upon the right ſide and behind the LACUNA. Certain excretory duQts in the vagina are 


aorta ; it climbs up between the aorta and the vena azy- | thus named, ſo ate the glands or their excretory ducts in 
gos behind the ceſophagus, and hete is called the thoracic | the urethra. 


duct; when it arrives at the curvature of the aorta it paſſes | LACUNE, i, e. Terra ſigillata. 

to the left ſide, lies cloſe to the pleura, comes upon the LADA. Black pepper. 

fide of the vertebræ colli, and terminates in the angle be- LADA CHILLI. Guinea pepper. 

tween the internal jugular and the left ſubclavian vein. LADANUM, alſo called labdanum, ciftus, ledon Cre. 

The laCteals are furniſhed with many valves, and ſo is the | tenſe. The true Iadaniferous ſhrub. The gum labda- 

thoracic duct; ſo that every lateral preſſure will force up | num is a reſinous juice which exudes upon the leaves of 

the chyle, as that by inſpiration and the pulſation of the | this ſhrub: it grows plentifully in Candy, Arabia, 

aorta. | TON 5 fand other parts of the Archipelago. The juice is col- 
Any compreſſion upon the thoracic duct will occaſion an | lected by lightly bruſhing the fhrub, during the ſummer 

atrophy and death. But as part of the chyle is abſorbed by | heats, with a kind of rake, which hath ſeveral leather 

the meſenteric veins, and paſſes to the liver, and thence | thongs fixed to it inſtead of teeth; the unctuous juice ad- 

being conveyed to the vena cava hepatica, it goes to the heres to the thongs, and is afterwards ſcraped off with | 

heart, and thus Iife will be continued ſomewhat longer in | knives, The plant grows in ſandy places on the ſea 7 


caſe of a wound in or preſſure on the thoracic duct than | ſhore, which accounts for the quantity of ſand that is mix- 
otherwiſe it would, — ed with the gum. 


The lacteals are the abſorbents of the bowels, begin- | There are two ſorts of gum labdanum. The beſt is in 
ning in their inner ſurface ; the ſame kind of veſſels are } dark coloured black maſſes, of the confiſtence of a plaiſter, 
called abſorbents in other parts of the body, and take their | and grows ſtill ſofter on being handled ; the other is in 
riſe from the ſurfaces of the reſpective parts; ſo that the | long rolls curled up. It is harder than the former, but of a 
hQeals, lymphatics, and abſorbents, are all the ſame kind | paler colour. : 
of veſſels. Dr. Hunter fays that the lacteals and lympha- Jn general, this gum agrees in virtues with the balſam of 
tics are the ſame veſſels, only differing in their fituation ; | Peru, but is rarely uſed otherwiſe than in external appli- 
and that they both terminate in the ſame duct. | cations, and amongſt perfumes. It hath an agreeable ſmell, 

The vaſa chylifera are alſo called venz lacteæ, becauſe | and a light, pungent, bitteriſh taſte ; rectified ſpirit of wine 
their valves are diſpoſed as thoſe of the blood veins are, | diſſolves nearly the whole of the pure gum ; water takes 
and becauſe like them they convey their contents from | up by infuſion much of its ſmell and taſte. By diſtillation 
ſmaller to larger tubes. with water, an eſſential oil ariſes, leaving behind it a brit- 

Dr. Harvey diſcovered the lymphatics in the year 1616. | tle reſin, 

In 1627 they were publiſhed by another author. Aleliius | Heat ſoon and eaſily deſtroys the ſpecific flavour of this 


and Pecquet diſcovered the receptacle of the chyle and the | gum. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem, 
thoracic duct. Pecquet demonſtrated them at Paris in | Works. | 


the year 1651 and 1652. Uzzalius diſcovered the lac- LAMOS., The gullet. 

teals in a dog, running to the meſenteric glands ; this LAGAROS. An epithet for the right ventricle of the 

was in the year 1662. See Winſlow's Anatomy, and | heart. 

Monro's deſcription of the receptacles of the chyle and] LAGOCHEILOS. A 

the thoracic duct, at the end of his Oſteology. LAGON. The flank, 
LACTICA. The Arabian name for that ſpecies of fe-  LAGOPHTHALMI. 

yer which the Greeks call typhos or typhodes. 
LACTICINIA. Aliments prepared of milk. | 
LACTIFERI DUCTUS. The glandular body of 

the breaſt contains a white maſs, which is merely a col- | 

lection of membranous ducts ; they are narrow at their | 

brigin, broad in the middle, and contract again as they 


— 


perſon with a hare's lip. 


See ECTROPIUM, 

, LAGOPODIUM. The herb hare's-foot 
LAGOPUS, Hare- footed. 10 | 
LAGOPUS, called alſo pes leporinus, trifolium ar- 

venſe humile ſpicatum, lagopodium, hare's-foot, or hore's- 

foot trefoil, herb Trinity, or Trinity-graſs. Boerhaave 


ey | reckons it a ſpecies of trifolium, It is a low ſpreading 

approach the papillæ, near which they form a kind of cir- | plant, with narrow hairy leaves; the flowers are of a pur- 

cle of communication. Theſe are the lactiferous ducts. ple colour ; the root periſhes in winter, It grows a- 
LAC TIFERI TUBULI, i. e. Lactiferi ductus. 


: _ | mongſt corn, and in fallow fields; it flowers in June and 
LACTIFERUS. LaCtiferous plants are thoſe which July. The whole plant is reckoned aſtringent ; but is rare- 
abound with a milky juice. | ly uſed. | | 


LACTUCA. Lettuce. It is a plant with ſlender but | LAGOPUS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of trifolium: 


firm ſtalks, which yield, as do the leaves, a milky juice | LALO. It is the bark of the tree called Baobab. It is 
on being wounded, The flower conſiſts of a number of | mucilaginous, and powerfully promotes perſpiration, 
flat floſculi ſet in a ſmall ſcaly cup, followed by ſhort flat LAMAC. Gum Arabic. 


ſeeds, which are pointed at boch ends, and winged with LAMBDACISMUS, A defect in fpeech, which 


down. | | | conſiſts in an inability to pronounce certain conſonants. 
LACTUCA HORTENSIS. Garden lettuce. 


| LAMBDOIDES. The name of the ſuture which runs 
LACTUCA AGNINA, alſo called locuſta herba, va- | betwixt the occipitis and offa parietaliz. It is ſo called 
leriana campeſtris inodora major, valerianella arvenſis 


from its reſemblance to the Greek letter A, lambda. It is 
przcox humilis ſemine compreſſo, lamb's lettuce, and | alſo a name of the os hyoides. 
corn ſallad. | 


1 


| LAMES PERSPIRABILES, So the antients called 
LACTUCA SYLVESTRIS, called alſo ſcariola, lac- | the cellular membrane. | 
tuca graveolens. Strong: ſcented lettuce. : ' LAMINA CRIBROSA. The cribriform lamella. It 


LACTUCA MARINA, alſo called fucus lactucæ fo- 
lio, lichen marinus, muſcus marinus, bryon marinum, 
intybacca. Oyſter green. 

1 his laſt is a ſpecies of fucus of the fame uſe as the 
alga ; but of lettuces that are proper ſpecies, Boerhaave 
enumerates fiſty five different ones. 

In general lettuces are emollient, refrigerating, ſapona- 
ceous, reſolvent, diuretic, and laxative. They are bet- 
ter to be eaten raw than boiled, They are eaſily digeſted, | Archangel or dead nettle. 
but afford very little nouriſhment, Their milky Juice in- LAMIUM RUBRUM, alſo called lamium purpureum 
ee a ny of opium; but as a medicine they are | fœtidum, galeopſis. Red Archangel or ſmall dead nettle. 
not celebrated. 


| ; { LAMIUM MACULATUM, called alſo galeopfis lu- 
LAC TUCA. A name of ſeveral forts of chondrilla, tea, milzadella, urtica lactea. Spotted Archangel. 


5 LAMI- 


is the horizontal plate of the os ethmoides, through which 
the olfactory nerves paſs. 


LAMINA SPONGIOSA INFERIORES, i. e. 


Conchæ narium inferiores. 


LAMIUM, Dead nettle. Boerhaave mentions ſeven- 
teen ſpecies, | 


LAMIUM ALBUM, alſo called urtica mortua, Arch- 
angelica flore albo, urtica alba, uttica iners, White 
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virtue; and in ſpring they are uſed with moſt advantage. 


the ſame purpoſes as the great water dock. The largeſt 


LAP 


LAMIUM LUTEUM, called alſo galeopſis, leucas | 
montana, galeobdulon. Yellow Archangel, _ 

Theſe plants are well known every where; infuſions 
of them are commended as almoſt ſpecific in the fluor al 
bus, but experience hath not manifeſted any great uſe- 
fulneſs from them. 555 

LAMIUM. The name of a ſpecies of baum, of a 
ſpecies of marrubiaſtrum, of ſeveral ſpecies of galeopſis, 
and of the caſſida. | 

LAMPSANA, alſo called papillaris herba, napium, 
dog creſſes, nipple-wort. It is a roughiſh plant, bearing 
ſmall yellow floſculous flowers. It is annual, grows wild 
in fields, and by the ſides of the roads. It is one of the 
bitter lacteſcent plants, nearly ſimilar in virtues to dande- 
lion, endive, and others of the ſame claſs. It hath been 
applied to ulcerations on the nipples, whence the names 
papillaris, and nipple-wort. 8 

The preſent practice does not notice it. 

LAMPSANA. A name of rapiſtrum. 

LANA. Wool. Burnt wool is eſcharotic. 

LANA SUCCIDA. Sordid wool, or that which is 
greaſy with the ſweat of the ſheep. 

LANARIA. A name of the lychnis ſylveſtris, of the 
ſaponaria vulgo, and verbaſcum. 

LANIGERUS. Lanigerous trees are ſuch as bear a 
woolly or downy ſubſtance, as is commonly contained in 
the catkins of the willow. | 

LANTANA, i. e. Viburnum. | 

LANUGINOSUS, Lanuginous, of downy, as the 
quince, &c. | | | 

LANUGO. Down. The leeds of plants which have 
a downy ſubſtance faſtened to them, which ſerves as 
wings to tranſport them, are termed lanuginous. The) 
are alſo called pappous. See ChNus. | 

LAONICA CURATIO. A method of curing the 
gout by evacuating the morbid matter by topics. 
LAPARA. The flanks. | 

LAPATHUM. Dock. It is a perennial plant, of 
which Boerhaave enumerates eighteen ſpecies, 

LAPATHUM ACUTUM ; alſo called rumex ; oxy- 
lapathum ; ſharp-pointed dock. Docks are ſo generally 
known as to render a deſcription needleſs. This ſpecies, 
whoſe leaves are ſharper pointed than the common ſort, 
bath a bitter aſtringent taſte, but no remarkable ſmell : 
the roots of the other common wild docks are nearly of 
the ſame quality, equally diſcover their aſtringent matter 
both by the taſte, and by ſtriking an inky blackneſs with a 
ſolution of vitriol, but of the two the ſharp-pointed is to 
be preferred. The roots of both have a laxative as well 
as a corroborant quality ; but the former quality is poſ- 
ſeſſed in a very ſmall degree. Water takes up all their 


— — 


LAPATHUM VULGARE ; broad leaved wild dock, 
or common dock. The leaves are very large, roundiſh 
at the points, and are fouriſh to the taſte. The root is 
bitter, aſtringent, and of a pale or yellowiſh colour. In 
France the root is in common uſe, and that for moſt of 


grow in moiſt grounds, the ſmalleſt and moſt aſtringent 
in dry. | 

LAPATHUM AQUATICUM ; called alſo hydrola- 
pathum; herba Britannica; lapathum paluſtre ; great 
water dock. The leaves of this kind are from two to 
three feet long, and are laxative ; the roots are blackiſh on 
the outſide, internally they are white, having a faint red- 
diſh tinge, which in drying changes in ſome parts to a 
yellowiſh or brown. | . 

According to Muntingius, the name Britannicus is 
from a Teutonic word, which ſignifies a power to faſten 
looſe teeth. | 
This ſpecies of dock is found in moſt parts of England 
by river ſides. | 

It is a powerful antiſcorbutic if freely taken internally ; 
and a ſtrong decoCtion of it puts a ſtop to eating ulcers in 
the mouth and tonſils, cures ſpongy gums, &c. Boer- 
haave extolls it from his own experience, as uſeful in 
ſcorbutic, rheumatic, and cutaneous diſorders, alſo in 
diſorders from obſtructed viſcera, From the experience 
of others it is evidently uſeful in flatulent diſorders, and a 


ems 


good aſſi ſtant to the ſtomach in its office of digeſting. 
35" | 


LAR 


If the root is dried arid powdered, it is a powerful an- 
tiſeptic, and in general is a good ſubſtitute for the bark; 


it is ufeful in many nervous diſorders : but where the 


powder is unacceptable, the following decoction may be 
uſed: | 

R Cort. e. rad. hydrolap: iſs, coq. lenits in aq. plu- 
vialis 6 vi. ad fhiv. & cola. cap. Þ fs. tepid. 4*r. in die. 

The bark of the root contains the greateſt p oportion 
of the aCtive parts ; but the whole plant may be uſed, as 
it all contains the ſame medical virtues with the root, 
See Med. Muf. vol. i. page 46, &c. 

LAPATHUM RUBRUM ; alſo called lapathum ſan- 


guineum, ſanguis draconis herba, blood wort. 


The leaves are recommended as laxative, and the ſeeds 
for reſtraining uterine fluxes, | 

LAPATHUM HORTENSE, called alſo thabarba- 
rum monachorum, patientia, hippolapathum, monks 
rhubarb. The ſtalk of this dock is red, and branched 
towards the top; the root is thick at the head, but ſoon 
divides into ſeveral branches of a brown colour outwardly, 
and a deep yellow within. The virtues of the root are 
ſimilar to thoſe of the root of rhubarb, only differing in 
being leſs purgative and more aſtringent. 

LAPA T HUM ALPINUM, alſo called hippolapathum 
rotundifolium, lapathum montanum, baſtard - monks 
rhubarb. | | 

The leaves are very broad like thoſe of burdock ; the 
root 18 brown outwardly, and intenſely red within. This 
and the true ſpecies may be uſed indifferently. 

LAPATHUM. A name of a ſpecies of pond weed, 


of ſeveral kinds of ſorrel, of rhubarb, the herb mercury, 


and a kind of ſpinage. 

- LAPIDILLUM, or Lapidillus. The name of a kind 
of ſpoon, formerly uſed to take out ſmall ſtones and frag- 
ments from the bladder. | 

LAPILLI, i. e. Oculi cancrorum. x 
LAPIS. Stone. It is formed by a mixture of an acid 


with earth, which is hardened by ſubterranean heat, or pe- 


tried by cold. From the different proportions of earth 
ariſes different kinds of ſtones; the different kinds of 
earth diſſolved by the acid affords another variety. A ſo- 


lution of ſome metallic matter uſually gives the colours, 


Stahl divides all ſtones into calcarious and vitreſcible, but 
this arrangement is very exceptionable. All that hitherto 
have been examined, conſiſt of cryſtalline, calcarious, 
argillaceous, talky, or gypſeous earths; they are rarely 
any of theſe pure, but mixed in different proportions with 
other mineral ſubſtances. See Newmann's Chem, Works. 
Bomare's Dict. of Nat. Hiſt. | 

LAPIS. A name annexed to many chemical prepara- 
tions, as the lapis infernalis, lapis prunellæ, &c. 

LAPPA, i. e. Bardana. | 

LAPPAGO, i. e. Hippophæs; and, according to 
Blancard, it is aparine. 

LAPPULA. A name of ſome ſpecies of parſley. 

LAPPULA CANARIA. A name for ſome ſpecies of 
caucalis. 

 LAPPULA RUSTICORUM, i. e. Cynogloſſum mi- 
nus. 

LAQUEUS. In ſurgery it is a nooſe, and belongs to 
either bandages or inſtruments, | 

LAQUEUS GUTTURIS. A malignant inflamma- 
tion of the tonſils. 

LARBASON. Antimony. 

LARDUM. Bacon. It is a proper food for thoſe 
who uſe ſtrong exerciſe, 

LARIX. The larch tree. The leaves are long and 
narrow, produced out of little tubercles, but fall off in 
winter ; the cones are ſmall and oblong ; the branches are 
regular as thoſe of the fir-tree. This tree is very com- 
mon on the Alps, and ſeveral parts of Germany, and 
from it is produced the Venice turpentine, Raii. Hiſt, 

LARIX. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of cedar. 

LARVA. A maſk. When the face is burnt with 


gunpowder, &c. the application is a linen maſk, with 


holes for the eyes, noſe, and mouth ; this 'maſk is moiſt- 
ened with proper remedies and applied to the face; it is 

tied behind with ſix tapes. 
LARYNGAAZ ARTERLE ET VEN T. See Gur- 
TURALIS SUPERIOR, | | 
= 3 M a pro- 
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LARYNGOTOMIA, i. e. Tracheotomia. _ 

LARYNX. The larynx hath five cartilages, it forms 
the upper part of the wiud-pipe. The firſt of the carti- 
lages is the thyroid, it is placed juſt under the baſis of 
the os hyoides, it is of a quadrangular figure, and ſtands 
in the anterior part of the neck, where the pomum adami 


is ſeeri; the lateral pottion runs back; and ends in two 


proceſſes, one of which runs up, the other down, and are 
connected by the os hyoides. The ſecond is the cricoid 
cartilage, it ſtands beneath the preceding, it is of an annu- 


lat figure | the back part ſtands between the two proceſſes 
of the thyroid to which it is articulated. ' The two aryt- 
noid cartilages are joined to the poſterior and ſuperior parts 
of the cricoid; by peculiar articulations, that the glottis 
may be the more readily opened and contracted; each of 


theſe have a protuberance for the inſertion of the muſcles, 
which protuberatice ſtands over the cricoid, and eaeh have 
a proceſs where the ligament of the epiglottis is fixed; 
they are ſmall at their baſe and large at their upper part. 
The fifth is the epiglottis, which ſee. — 


| LASCIVUS. 80 Paracclfus calls the chorea ſanQti 


vitl. = P | 
LASER. Aſafcetida, or the plant from which it flows. | 


LASERPITIUM VULGATIUS; called alſo gen- 
tiana alba, Libanotis, Thapſia, ſeſeli Athiopicum, cervaria 
nigra, the leffer herb frankincenſe. | | 

It is a plant which is found in great plenty in Switzer- 
land, arid on the Pyrenean mountains; the root is recom- 
mended as alexipharmac and uterine, but it is not in uſe. 
Boerhaave enumerates ſixteen ſpecies, | e 

LASERPITIUM is a name of the oreoſelinum, and of 
the ſylphium. e | | 

LATA LIGAMENTA. The broad ligaments of the 
womb are propetty only a duplicature of the peritonæum, 
reflecting from the loins ts the uterus, and are long enough 
to admit it to hang down into the vagina. 1 

LATER. A brick. Bricks are heated and applied to 
various parts of the body, or on cataplaſms to continue 
their heat. 
in olive oil, until all the oil is embibed, and then diſ- 
tilling them in a retort until all the oil is drawn off; after 
which the ſpirit muſt be ſeparated. This oil is named ol 
lateritium, vel philoſophorum. | LT 

LATERALES LLIGAM. ] On the body of the os hu- 
meri there are two particular ligaments, which may be 
called lateral or intermuſcular ; they are long, flat, thin, 
narrow, fixed on one edge along the two lower thirds of 
the bone, and reaching to both condyles. They are 
braced pretty tight, and are very narrow at the upper 
part, but broader toward the condyles, from whence they 
are expanded like a gooſe's foot, and from the brachio-cu- 
bital, and brachio radial ligaments. iMG: 

LATERALES MUSC. So the maſeter muſcles are 
named. 

LATERALES MUSC. NASI, 
Mouse. 

LATERALES PROCESS. OSSIS SPHAENOIDES. 
See SPHENOIDES Os. | 

LA'TERITIUM OL. See LaTER. 1 75 

LATHYRIS. See Vicia, CATAPUTIA, VANILLA, 
Ocmnrvus, CLYMENUM, HisPANICUM, and NISSOLIA. 

LATISSIMUS DORSI. This muſcle riſes from the 
faſcia lumborum at its lower part; higher from the ſixth, 
ſeventh, or eighth vertebræ. At its anterior part it riſes 
from the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ribs; its 
fibres tun round the poſterior and inferior angle of the 


See OBL1QUi1 Nas 


ſcapula, and its tendon is inſerted into the poſterior ridge 
of the groove of the bicepz. Its office is to pull the arm 


backwards and cloſe to the body. 
LAUCANIA. The throat, or the oeſophagus. 
LAUDANUM, from /aus, Praife. The name im- 


plies that the medicine is worthy of praiſe ; it is generally | 


confined to preparations of opium. 
LAUREOLA MAS, alſo called chamzdaphne, thy- 


melia laurifolio ſempervirens, daphnoides, ſpurge laurel. 
It is a ſmall ſhrub, its leaves reſemble thofe of the laurel, 
but are lefler ; the flowers conſiſt of one leaf which is 


greeniſh. The leaves, berries, and bark, are acrid and 


hot, burning and inflaming the mouth ; if ſwallowed they 
*yomit and purge: In March or April the flowers appear; 


= 


in September the berries ripen. 


And an oil is made by quenching hot bricks | 


KAY 
Mat. Med. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's 


LAUREOLO FCEMINA, alſo called mezerion, 
meſerion, chamtlza, thymelza laurifolio deciduo, me- 
zereon, ſputge olive, widow wail. It is a ſmalF tree or 
buſh, with pale purplifh or white flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by bay-ſhaped leaves. The flowers appear in Ja- 
nuary. In Auguſt or September the berries ripen, 

A detoCtion of the cortical part of the roots is a power- 
ful remedy in many venereal ſymptoms, eſpecially when 
aſſiſted by the merc. cor. A. This bark ſhould be ga- 
thered freſh as it is wanted. The beſt grows in a light 
' foil. Boil an ounce of the freſh gathered bark from the 

roots of mezereon, in twelve parts of water to eight, at 
the end bf the boiling an ounce of liquorice root may be 
added ; of the trained liquor half a pint may be drank 
four times a day. Dr. Ruſſel ſtrongly recommends the 
uſe of this decoction, particularly when nocturnal pains 
are violent in the venereal diforder ; alſo for wathing thoſe 
nodes which proceed from a thickening of the membrane 
of the bones. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obſ. 
and Inq. vol. iii. p. 189, Ke. | 

LAURIFOLIA MAGELLANICA 
RANUS CORTEX. | 

LAURINUM, The 
NELZON. 3 450 ii TILE DICE 

LAURO-CERASUS, alſo called ceraſus folio laurino, 
ceraſus Trapezuntina, bay cherry, or the laurel cherry, or 
cherry bay. It is an evergreen - ſhrub, with large thick 
oblong gloſly leaves; the fruit grows in cluſters. The 
leaves communicate a flavour to water and to ſpirit, but it 
appears to be like the bitter in the kernel of cherry-ſtones, 
and ſo is not approved of as a medicinal article. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 35 ( ill $154 33 | 

 LAURUS ALEXANDRINA, alſo called ruſcus lati- 
folius, laurel of Alexandria. N 

LAURUS\VULGARIS, Common laurel, or bay 
tree. Fg LILY 

The bay tree is generally well known; it is an evers- 
green, with oblong, ſtiff, ſmooth leaves; the flowers are 
of a palith yellow colour, and are followed by oblong 
dry berries, containing, under a thin black ſkin, an horny 
ſhell, within which are lodged two dark browniſh ſeeds 
Joined together. It is a native of the ſouth of Europe, 
and common in our gardens. The flowers appear in 
April or May, the berries ripen in September. The ber- 
ries which are uſed in the ſhops are generally brought 
from up the ſtreights, and are the fruit of the laurus Alex- 
andrina. 3 | 

The leaves have a light agreeable ſmell, and a weak 
aromatic rough taſte. In diſtillation with water they 
yield a ſmall quantity of a very fragrant effential oil ; with 
rectified ſpirit they afford a moderately warm pungent ex- 
tract, T he berries are {tronger than the leaves, and 
yield more eſſential oil; on preſſure they yield an inſipid 
dil that is fluid, and on boiling they afford a thicker oil, 
of a yellowiſh green colour. See DAPHNELXTXON. 

The leaves and the berries are ſtomachie, carminative, 


See | WinTE- 


Flanders oil of bays. See Dapn- 


| 


— 


and uterine ; in theſe intentions an infuſion may be drank 


as tea, and the eſſential oil of the berries is given from one 
to five drops. But the principal uſe of any part of this 
ſhrub, is of the berries, and thoſe are chiefly employed 
externally. 

The London College directs an electuary, in whicl 
theſe berries are an ingredient, and it is named from them 
electarium e baccis lauri. It is uſed in flatulent colics, 
and ſome hyſteric diſorders, to two drams for one doſe; 
but it is more frequently adminiſtered in glyſters. See 
Lewis's Mat. Medꝓꝑ. | 

Laurus is a name for the camphor, cinnamon, and 
many other trees. 

LAVACRA. Waſhes. Such as are uſed to improve 
the ſkin, . | 

LAVANDULA, from lavando, waſhing, becauſe it 
was uſed in baths on account of its fragrancy. Lavender. 
| LAVANDULA LATIFOLIA, called alſo nardus lta- 
lica, ſpica mas, pſeudonardus, common broad-leaved la- 
vender, or ſpike lavender. N e 

Lavender is a ſhrubby plant, wich its leaves ſet in pairs, 
the ſtalks ſquare whilſt young, and round when grown 

7 old; 


N 


old; on the tops of the branches are naked ſpikes of bluiſh | 


flowers, and ſometimes of white. The common broad- 
leaved fort hath by much the larger ſpike, though the 
flowers are leſs. The name of ſpica ſpike is given to la- 
vender, becauſe of all the verticillated plants, this alone 
bears a ſpike. Some writers give the name of ſpike to 
the broad-leaved, and others to the narrow-leaved ſpecies. 
The broad-leaved is common in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope; it is ſtronger both in ſmell and taſte than the nar- 
row-leaved ;. by diſtillation it yields near thrice the quan- 
tity of eſſential oil, which is both heavier and hotter than 
that from the other kind, but the flavour is not ſo grateful. 
The water and ſpirituous extracts made from each ſort are 
very nearly alike. | | | $ 
In the ſouth of France, where both ſorts grow wild, 
the broad-leaved is only uſed for obtaining the oil called 
oil of ſpike, and oil of aſpic, which, if genuine, is pale 


LAXATOR EXTERNUS, or Externus Tympani 
Auris. It rifes in the upper ſinus of the auditory paſſages 
and is inſerted in the membrana tympani with a ſlender 


tendon to the malleus, and draws the membrane u 
and outward. 


LAZARI MORBUS, or Malum 
or leproſy. | „ | 

LAZULL LAPIS, alſo called lap. ceruleus, cyanus, 
cœruleum nativum, azure ſtone, It is a precious ſtone, 
of a deep blue colour inclining to violet, often variegated 
with gold or filver coloured points. lt retains its colour 
in a moderately ſtrong fire, but in a very ſtrong one it 
melts into a duſky coloured glaſs; It is found in gold 
mines, allo in mines of filver and copper. The beſt are 
brought from Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies. Marggraff 
thinks that it 1s only a ſulphurous pyrite mixed with iron. 


pward 
The elephantiaſis, 


coloured, even limpid, though ſometimes it is yellowiſh. 
The flowers contain almoſt all the oil: they ſhould be 
macerated ſome days, and then diſtilled. This oll is adul- 
terated with oil of turpentine, and with reCtified ſpirit ol 
wine; but if it is genuine it diſſolves ſandarac, and indeed 


is the beſt known ſolvent of amber. 


That it contains iron is evident, from its affording yellow 
flowers when ſublimed with fal ammoniac. _ | 
The ultramarine is produced from this ſtone. See 


Lewis's Mat. Med. and his note on this article in the Dict. 
of Chem. 


LAZURIUM ARGENT, or Lazurius Pulvis. It is 


the ſaffron of ſilver. 


LAVANDULA ANGUSTIFOLIA, called alſo ſpica 


foemina, ſpica vulgaris, pſeudo-nardus, Javandula minor, 
common lavender, ſpike or narrow-leaved lavender. The 


leaves of this ſpecies are very narrow, and ſomewhat hoa- 


ry; native in the ſouthern parts of Europe, but it grows 
| The flowers appear in 


in our gardens very vigorouſly. 
)).. ⁰⁰yß 6 ant "EY 

The flowers are very ſragrant and agreeable to moſt peo- 
ple ; they are bitteriſh, warm, and pungent to the taſte ; 


they are ſometimes uſed as a mild ſtimulant and corrobo- | ſpecies of ciſtus 
an in vertigos, pallies, tremors, and other debilities of LEGUMINOSA, 


the nervous ſyſtem, both internally and externally ; and, 
in general, in all diforders in which is a lax fibre. 

| The London College ditects a conſerve of theſe flowers; 
they bear bruiſing better than any other of the odoriferous 
Find, but ſtill they are much diminiſhed in their virtue 
by it. The conſerve is uſed as a cordial. 

Water extracts by infuſion, near all the virt 
the flowers and leaves ; but the flowers are ſo far prefera- 
ble to the leaves, that the latter are not much uſed. La- 
vender flowers afford the moſt oil when ready to fall off 
ſpontaneouſly, and the ſeeds begin to ſhew themlelves. 

The eſſential oil when freſh, and from flowers that 
were in perfeCtion, is of a pale yellow colour, of a pun- 
gent taſte, very fragrant, poſſeſſing in an eminent degree, 
the peculiar ſmell which is admired in the flowers, 

The flowers may be ſeparated from the plant by drying 
them a little, and then gently beating them; they ſhould 
then be immediately committed to the ſtill, and the pro- 
ceſs conducted with a well regulated gentle heat. This 
oil is given internally as a cordial, from one drop to five. 
It is alſo uſed as an internal flimulant in palſies, lethar— 
gies, and other debilities of the nervous ſyſtem. If ſoft 
paper is moiſtened with this oil, and applied to any part 
infeſted with cutaneous inſccts, as the pediculi inguinales, 
&c. they will ſoon be deſtroyed. 

Rectified ſpirit extracts the virtue from lavender moſt 
completely, and in diſtillation carries ſome of the odorife- 
Tous part over with it. 

The London College directs a ſimple ſpirit, and a com- 
pound one, from theſe flowers. 
hath been called the Engliſh palſy drop, and the Engliſh 
drop. The doſe is from ten drops to a tea ſpoonful. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 

LAVANDULA. A name for ſtœchas. 

LAVENDULA, i. e. Lavandula. 

LAVER. A name ſor the becabunga, ſium, &c. 

LAVIPEDIUM. A bath for the fret. 

LAXA CHIMOLEA. In Paracelſus it is a purging 
medicine, principally deſigned for the venereal diſeaſe. 
Johnſon fays it is a ſalt which grows on ſtones, and is like 
the anatron, or uſnea lapidea. 


LAXAi' OR MEM3RANA TYMPANI. This muſ- 


cle ariſes from the upper part of the bone, above the mem- 
brana tympani, runs inward, and is inſeited into the thick 
proceſs of the malleolus. Winſlow calls it the internal 
muſcle of the malleus. | 


irtue, both of 


The compound ſpirit | 


LECHENEON, A name for the torcular herophili. 

LECTU ALIS MORBUS. A diſeaſe which confines 
a patient to his bed. ; 

LECI,ULI, Couches. In theſe chaff is mixed, with 
proper ingredients. coarſely powdered, that their qualities 


may be abtorbed into the body whilſt the patient is Jaid 
on them. | 


Lt, DON, Labdanum. 3 
LEDUM. A name of a ſpecies of 
veral ſpecies ol ciſtus. 


roſemary, and ſe- 


| i. e. Fabago. | rd 
 EEGUMEN, I hoſe ſpecies of plants which are called 
pulſe, ſuch as peas, beans, &c. 7 hey are fo called be- 
cauſe they may be gathered by the hand, without cutting. 
Ray reckons all thole plants to be leguminous, which have 
a papilionaceous flower. 1 | 

ILEIOPODES. Even footed, Thoſe are thus called 
the ſoles of whoſe feet are without the uſual hollow part. 

LEIPHAEMOI, from ain, to be deficierit, and ada, 
blood. Thoſe are thus called who have too little blood. 

LEIPODERMOS, from ain, to be deficient, and 


Z:pucy the ſkin, A perſon is thus ealled who hath loſt his 


0 


prepuce. : 
LEIPOPSYCHIA, from xen, to leave; and qu, the 
foul, or liſe. A fainting fit. 


LEIPOTHYMIA, from gef 
the mind. A fainting fit, 


LEIPYRIAS, from Aeld,uco, to leave, and Top, heat or 
fire. A dangerous ſpecies of ardent fever, wherein the 
internal parts are ſcorched with heat, whilſt the external 
parts are cold, | | | 
— LEMNIA TERRA, alſo called terra fgillita, earth of 
Lemnos. This, if genuine, may be conlidered as ſimi— 
lar to the Armenian bole, but like it, is hardly ever met 
with, being ſubllituted by mixtures of inferior earths and 


proper colouring matters. Four ſorts ate ſpoken of, viz. 
a white, yellow, red 


„and a yellowiſh brown, this laſt is 

. | 

LEMPNIAS, i. e. Terra ſigillata. 

LEMFNIAS CALCIS. Scales of brafs, which ſepa- 
rate when beat with a hammer. | 

LENOS. In Hippocrates it Ggnifies a channel or ex- 
cavation, wade in ſome machines ſor making extenſion, 
and reducing liactured bones. Herophilus gave this name 
to what is alſo called torcular Herophili. | 

LENS. The!entil. Boerhaave mentions three ſpe- 
cies ; they are ſhaped like tares but are leſs ; they are a 
flatulent fort of food5and not eaſily digeſted. 

LENS. A name of the lenticula. f 

LENTA F EBRIS. A flow fever. See HECTICA. 

LENTIBUL+ RIA, called alſo milleſolium. Ray and 

vurnclort mention two ſpecies. | 

LENTICULA. A freckle or ſmall puſtule on the 
face or breaſt. See EPHELIS. ; 
LENTICULA. Duck meat. It grows on the ſur- 
face of water that is not ſubjected to much agitation, Its 


o, to leave, and %s, 


| | app-arance is ſimple and ſoliactous; its roots are ſlender, 


capiba- 
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grows on hills, an 


LEP 


capillaceous, and pellucid. Boerhaave mentions three 
ſpecies. | 

x LENTICULA PALUSTRIS, called alſo lens paluſ- 
tris, lens aquatica, lenticularia minor, and duck meat. 
It is cooling if uſed as an external applicaticn. 


LENTICULA PALUSTRIS MAJOR. 


LENTICULA AQUATICA TRISULCA, alſo called | 
| hederula aquatica. Theſe are of qualities ſimilar to the 


former. 

LENTICULA. A name for lentiliss 

LENTICULARE. A lenticular. It is alſo called a 
rugine. ES | 

LENTICULARE OS. A name of the fourth bone 
in the firſt row in the wriſt. It is alſo called orbiculare, 
and piſiforme. 

The os lenticulare, or orbiculare in the ear, Dr. Hun- 
ter thinks is part of the incus, as its extremity ſtands up- 
on a narrow neck, and is ſoon broken off, and in the 
adult is one continued bone with the incus. 

LENTICULARES[GLanpuL=.] They are the ſmall 
glands of the inteſtines ; and are ſo called on account of 
their ſize. | 

LENTICULARIS FEBRIS. A ſpecies of fever, 
with many irruptions about the ſize of lentils, See PE- 
TECHIALIS FEBRIS. 

LENTIGO. A freckle. | | 

LENTISCUS, The lentiſk or maſtich tree. Boer- 
haave mentions three ſpecies of it. It is an evergreen, 
with ſoft branches hanging downwards, and ſmall ſtiff 
leaves pointed at both ends. Some trees produce reddiſh 
flowers, others produce blackiſh berries with white ker- 
nels. Theſe trees are native in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, but bear the uſual winters in our clime. In Tur- 


key, and fome other places, plantations are made for the 


fake of the reſinous gum which we have under the name 
of maſtich. It is obtained from inciſions made in the 
frunks ; it flows in drops in Auguſt. This reſin is 
brought to us chiefly from Aleppo and Smyrna. The 
wood is ſometimes brought from Marſeilles, in thick 
knotty pieces, covered with a browniſh bark ; it is inter- 
nally of a whitiſh or a pale yellowiſh colour. 

he wood is mildly balſamic and reſtringent, the ſmall 
tough ſprigs are ſtronger than the Jarger pieces, and the 
bark is more ſo than either, but none of them are of much 
value in medicine; yet a decoction of the wood hath ob- 
tained the name of aurum potabile. The reſin, uſually 
called gum maſtich, by means of gum arabic, is diſſolved 


and rendered miſcible with water ; it poſſeſſes the ſame 


virtues with turpentine in general ; but as a maſticatory 
it is to be preferred. See Lewis's Mat. Med. New- 
mann's Chem. Works, 

LENTOR. A viſcidity or ſizyneſs. When this is 
the ſtate of the animal fluids, the body is variouſly diſor- 
dered, | | | | 
LEO. The lion. It is a name for ſeveral prepara» 
tions of the ſpagiriſts, of the leproſy, &c. | 

LEO FEROX, A ſpecies of fiſn-thiſlle, mentioned 


by Ray. 


di | 
LEONINA LEPRA, or Leontiaſis, or Leontion. 


Names of the elephantiaſis. 


LEONIS OSSICULUM, i. e. Aquilegia. 

LEONTODON. The dandelion. 

LEONTOPETALO, and LEONTOPETALON, 
Names of the red and of the black turnip. 

LEONTOPODIUM, alſo called filago Alpina, leon- 
topodium majus, 18 Alpinum, lion's foot. It 

flowers in July. The bruiſed roots 
are famed for removing the blackneſs of bruiſes in the ſkin, 

LEONURUS. Lion's tail. Boerhaave mentions three 
ſpecies of this plant, but it is not noted for any medical 
virtue. 

LEPIDIUM, alſo called piperitis, iberis, raphanus 
ſylv. poor man's pepper, pepper - wort, dittander. It is a 
plant with undivided leaves, ſmall white flowers on the 
tops of the ſtalks, which are followed by heart-ſhaped 
pods. It is perennial, grows wild on the ſides of rivers, 
and in ſhady places ; it flowers in. Jane and July. The 
whole plant is hot like pepper. 

LEFIDIUM GRAMINEO FOLIO, alſo called Ibe- 
ius, cardamantica, agriocardamum, ſciatica creſſes. This 

| I 


ſpecies hath long narrow leaves, the lower are on log 
pedicles and ſerrated, the upper are entire, and without 
pedicles. It is annual, and raiſed in our gardens for cu- 
linary uſe. *' 3 TY 
Theſe plants, when freſh gathered, have a quick pe- 
netrating pungent taſte, which is almoſt diſſipated iti 
drying; it is retained in the expreſſed juice, extracted by 
water and by ſpirit, and riſes with both of them in diſtil- 


lation. In external applications they have been uſed 


againſt the ſciatica, whence their name ſciatica creſſes. 
Internally they have the ſame effects as the cochlearia 
and naſturtium. | 5 
LEPIDIUM. A name for the plumbago and draba. 
LEPIDOCARPODENDRON, from deals, ſcales, 
xa'mo;, fruit, and Jey3;ov, a tree. Boerhaave takes notice 


of twelve ſpecies of this tree; but their medicinal powers 
are not remarkable. | 


LEPIDOIDES SUTURA, from xi, a ſcale, and 
810 ,, likeneſs. The ſquamous ſuture of the ſkull. 
LEPIDOSARCOMA. So M. A. Severinus calls a 


tumour in the mouth, which is farcomatous, and full of 


{ irregular ſcales. 


LEPORINA-LABRA. Hare lips. 

LEPORINUM ROSTRUM. The piece of fleſh 
which often is ſeen betwixt the diviſions of the hare lip. 

LEPRA. The leproſy. Among the various diſorders 
which ariſe from an impure ſerum, and manifeſt them- 
ſelves in the ſkin and ſubjacent integuments, are thoſe 
which come under the names of itch, herpes, and lepro- 
ſy ; of the latter there are different ſpecies on record, 


ſome of which are no where known to exiſt this day ; and 


the reſt are but obſcurely underſtood. 

The leproſy, of whatever kind, is a chronical diſorder: 
in warm climes 18 very infectious, though not evidently ſo 
in cold countries. | | 

Fat people are obſerved to be more grievouſly afflicted 
with ſkin diſeaſes, when they are the ſubjects of them, 
kay lean ; alſo more ſubject to relapſes after being 
cured, 

The remote cauſes are, whatever diminiſheth the vital 
heat, and reduces the general ſtrength of the body. The 
immediate cauſe is, a faulty ſerum ; this ſtagnates in the 
integuments and ſkin, producing inflammation, exulce- 
ration, eruptions, &c. there. 

The leproſy of the Arabians (which ſeems to be the 
ſame with that of the Geeks) is well deſcribed by Ztius 
as follows: it is almoſt unknown in Italy (i. e. the lepra 

Arabum) but very frequent in ſome countries, is the 
diſeaſe which the Greeks term #a:@avliaoy, and which is 
reckoned among the chronical diſorders. By it the 
whole body is ſo diſordered that the bones are ſaid to be 
vitiated. The ſurface of the body is covered pretty thick 
with ſpots and tumours, the redneſs of which is by de- 
grees converted into a black colour. The external ſkin 
becomes unequally thick, thin, hard, and ſoft; it is in 
a manner rendered rough by certain ſcales, clefts, and 
chaps ; the body grows lean ; the face, legs, and feet 
ſwell. When this diſorder is of long ſtanding, the fingers 
and toes are concealed under a tumour, and a ſlight fever 
ariſes, which eaſily deſtroys the patient, labouring under 
ſo many diſorders.” In the Weſt-Indies this diſorder is 
known by the name of the black ſcurvy, or Indian black 
ſcurvy. Its approach is there obſerved to be gradual ; at 
firſt there are many ſpots on the body of a yellow brown 
caſt, which ſoon turn purple, and of a copper colour : | 
theſe increaſe, grow thick, and rough, with hard ſcales ; 
a numbneſs 13 felt on the fingers and toes ; the breath is 
fœtid, the voice hoarſe, the hard and ſcaly parts crack, 
and ulcers appearin different parts ; but at length a fever 
comes on, which cloſes the ſcene. 

In hot countries leprous diſorders are moſt frequent ; 
and in different places there are ſome variety in the ſymp- 
toms; but by the methods attempted for the cure, and 
the ſucceſs which attends them, the diſorder ſeems to have 
bur one general nature, however it appears, or by what- 
ever name it is called. I 

Beſides a thin laxative diet, warm baths, and a pure 
temperate air ; antimonials, mixed with mercurials, are 
principally depended on; theſe are aſſiſted by warm per- 


ſpiratives, ſuch as guaiacum, ſharp-pointed dock, ſaſſa- 
| — 5 fras, 
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fras, &c. ſmall doſes of cantharides, ſo as to promote a 
moderately increaſed diſcharge by urine ; nitre continued 
in ſmall doſes for a long time, and many other medi- 
eines, have been adminiſtered for the relief of theſe diſor- 
ders; but none of them ſeem to have equalled the ſucceſs 
which Dr. Lyſons met with from the following decoCtion: 

R Cort. interior. ulmi rec. 3 iv. coq. in aq. purz ß iv. 
ad ſh̊ ii. colature cap. 15 fs. bis die. It ſhould be conti- 
nued ſeveral weeks. If aſter its uſe the effloreſcences in- 
creaſe, it is a favourable ſymptom. See Aretzus, lib. iv. 
c. 13. Celſus lib. iii. Hieronimum Mercurialem de Mor- 
bis cutaneis. Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. & ii. Lond. Med: 
Obſ. & Inq. vol. i. p. 201, &c. | 

LEROS. A flight delirium. | 

LESEOLI MORBUS. 80 Paracelſus calls the jaun- 
dice. | 

LESEOLUS. Paracelſus ſays it cures the jaundice, 
but does not ſay what it is. | 

LETHARGUS, Legarthy, from in, oblivion, and 
dps, lazy, flothful. See CAxos. 2 
LEUCANTHEMUM. It agrees in every thing with 
the chryſanthemum, except io the white colour of the ſe- 
miflorets. Boerhaave mentions eleven ſpecies. 

LEUCANTHEMUM CANARIENSE, alſo called 
chamzmelum canarienſe. If the flowers or the wood are 
chewed, they produce the fame effects as the pellitory 
root. 3 
 LEDCANTHEMUM TANACETI FLORE, alſo 
called tanacetum modorum flore major, and matricaria 
tanaceti tolia. 

LEUCANTHEMUM BELLIDIS FACIE, alſo cal- 
led bellis major, and after annuus. Theſe are not re- 
marked for any extraordinary medical virtues. | 

LEUCAN LHEMUM. A name of the common ca- 
momile. | | 

LEUCE. A ſpecies of leproſy. See AL Hus. 

. LEUCOIUM, Of this kind of plant are the ſtock 
gillyflower and the wall-flower. Boerhaave enumerates 
thirty one ſpecies, but their medical qualities deſerve no 
Notice. 

L UCOLACHANON. Wild Valerian, 

LEUCOMA, i. e. Albugo. | | 

LEUCONYMPHAA. See Litium. _. 

_ 1, UCUPHLEGMATIA, from avg, white, and 
ge ; phlegm. Aretzus obſerves, that the leucophleg- 
watia differs from an anaſarca, in that the fleſh is not 
yet waſted, as is always the caſe when an anaſarca is pre- 
ſent ; and that it is by far more eaſily cured than an ana- 
farca, becauſe the texture of the blood is not fo greatly 
| injured. Indeed the leucophlegmatia is only the begin- 

ning of that diſorder, the worſt ſtate of which is the ana- 
ſarca. | == 

LAUCOPIPER. White pepper. 
 LEUCORRHCEA. The fluor albus. 

LEVATORES ANI. They rife with a broad baſe 
from the ſymphiſis of the os pubis, the internal part of 
the ileum, and the ſharp proceſs of the iſchium, direct- 
ing their courſe towards the ſphincter, and blending part 
of their fibres with thoſe of it; wherefore they partly 
ſerve to expel the fæces, but do not (as is generally ſup- 
poſed) compreſs the veſiculæ ſeminales in coition. | 

LEVATORES COM. LABIORUM. Theſe muſ- 
cles riſe from the cavity on each fide under the os jugale, 
in the os maxillare, and are inſerted with the zygomati- 
cus major and others, into the angle of the lips. 

LEVATORES COSTARUM, alſo called ſupra coſ- 
tales. Theſe muſcles riſe from the tranſverſe proceſſes of 
the vertebræ, and are inſerted into the ribs ; they are di- 
vided into two claſſes, viz. the longiores and the brevio- 
res. The breviores are thoſe which riſe from the tranſ- 
verſe proceſſes, and are inſerted into the next rib ; the 
longiores run over one rib, and are inſerted into the next. 

LEVATORES LABII INFERIORIES. They riſe 
from the ſockets of the inciſores, and are inſerted into 
the lower lips. | 

LEVATORES LABII SUPERIORIS. They riſe 
from the os maxillare, and deſcend obliquely under the 
ſkin of the upper lip. 
LEVATOR PALATI MOLLIS. This muſcle riſes 
from the baſis of the ſkull, near the articulation of the 
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lower jaw, runs down the fauces, paſſes inwards and ſor- 
wards, ſpreads itſelf on the pallatum moile and goes to 
the uvula. | | | 

LEVATOR PALPEBRA SUPERIORIS. It ariſes 
(on each fide) from the bottom of the orbit by a ſmall ten- 
don, and as the fleſhy fibres of this muſcle paſs over the 
globe of the eye, they gradually ſpread, and afterwards 
terminate by a broad tendinous expanſion in the ſuperior 
part of the tarſus belonging to the upper lid. 

LEVATORES PATIENTIE, i. e. 
pulæ. 

LEVATORES SCAPULZX. They riſe, ſplit into 
four little muſcles, from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
four ſuperior cervical vertebre. Theſe branches join and 
make one fleſhy belly, which are inſerted into the baſes of 


Levator ſca- 


their reſpective ſcapulæ above the ſpine. 


LEVISTICUM, alſo called liguſticum, angelica mon- 
tana Perennis. Common lovage. It is a tall umbellife— 
rous plant, with leaves divided like thoſe of ſmallage; the 
root is thick, fleſhy and juicy, branched, and of a brown 
colour outwardly. It is a native in the ſouth of Europe, 
but thrives in our gardens, It is perennial ; it flowers in 
June, and its ſeeds are ripe in Augult. | 

All the parts of this plant are aromatic, and ſtrongly 
reſemble angelica, but not fo agreeable. The feeds arc 
warm and pungent, and moſt agreeably flavoured ; the 
roots are {weetiſh and more grateſul than the leaves; a 
large quantity affords alittle eſſential oil; an extract made 
with rectified ſpirit retains both the aroma and the ſweet. 

This plant is chiefly recommended as an anti-hyſteric, 
The root may be a ſubilitute either for that of angelica or 
of maſter wort. See Raii Hiit. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

LEVITAS INTESTINORUM, i. e Lientcria. 

LIBANOTIs, alſo called cachryis, cachryſera, fennel- 
herb, frankincenſe. This plant grows on mountains in 
Italy and Sicily. It flowers in May, The ſeed is called 
cachry. . 


LIBANOTTS. A name for ſeveral ſorts of laſerpitium, 


a ſpecies of oreoſelinum, and ſeveral other plants. 


LIBANO i OS, Frankincenſe. 

LIBDO. The itch. 

L'BERANS AQUA, i. e. Aq. caleis maj. comp. 

LIBRA. A pound or pint, dee PonDus, 

LICHANOS. The fore finger. | 

LICHEN. It is a floriferous and ſeminiferous kind of 
moſs, whoſe flowery little heads are furniſhed with many 
grains, and are variouſly ſhaped, producing as they ripen 
ſeveral little monopetalous flowers. The ſeeds, which are 
ſmall, flat, and orbicular, are contained in ſome peculiar 
open capſules, reſſ ing upon the plane of the leaves, and 
are ſometimes found in the ſame plant that bears the little 
heads, ſometimes in other plants of the ſame ſpecies. Be- 
ſides theſe flowery little heads, there are obſerved in ſome 


| ſpecies ſome unbellated heads of different figures, which 


produce neither flower nor ſeed, as other plants of the 
ſame ſpecies uſually do. The pedicles of both ſpecies are 
for the moſt part naked, and proceed from no vagina. 
'The leaves are of an herbaceous conſiſtence, and of an in- 
determinate figure, widely ſpreading, and running out into 
various roots from their back part. Boerhaave enumerates 
thirty eight ſpecies. Every plant under the name of lichen 
is warming and aſtringent. 

LICHEN ARBOREUS PULLUS, called alſo muſ- 
cus cruſt. Tree liver- wort. It grows to trees, and is 
uſed inſtead of the pulmonaria arborea. | 

LICHEN CINEREUS TERRESTRIS, called alſo 
lichenoides. Aſh coloured ground liver-wort. It conſiſts of 
roundiſh thick leaves, divided about the edges into obtuſe 
ſegments, flat above, of a reticular texture underneath, ſaſ- 
tened to the earth by ſmall fibres; when in perfection, of an 
aſh grey colour, by age turning darker coloured or reddiſh. 
It grows on commons and open heaths, ſpreads quickly 
on the ground, and is to be met with at all times of the 
year, but is ſuppoſed to be in its greateſt vigour about the 
end of autumn, &c. to the winter. 

From its ſenſible qualities it does not appear to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of any uſeful degree of medicinal virtue, notwith- 
ſtanding it is made a principal part in the famed pulv. an- 
tilyſſus. | | | 

LICHEN. A name given to ſeveral plants beſides the 
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above named, alſo of a ſpecies of leproſy, and certain warts | 


which grow on the legs of horſes, 

LICHENASTRUM. It is a fertile and very florife- 
rous kind of moſs, with heads ſupported by pretty long 
pedicles ; theſe heads as they ripen uſually eleave into four 
equal parts as far as the baſe, reſemble a cruciform flower, 
and diſcharge a fine fecundating duſt. The heads are 
ſimple and naked, each ſtanding on its own pedicle, 
which is longer or ſhorter, and proceeds from a vagina or 
ſheath, ſometimes fimp'e, ſometimes bivalve, and ſome- 
times divided at the top into ſeveral parts, by which cha- 
racter it is very clearly diſtinguiſhed from the lichen. 

LICHENOIDES. It is diſtinguiſhed from the conferva 
and ulva by its boſſes and tubercles, and by the ſame pe- 
culiarities it 1s diſtinguiſhed from the lichen and lichen- 
aſtrum. It is deſtitute of flowery heads. It conſiſts of a 
middle ſubſtance, between the fungi and the moſſes, 
whence many of its ſpecies are called muſco-fungi, Their 
general diviſion is into thoſe with and thoſe without ſtalks, 


theſe are again ſub-divided each into three ſpecies. 


LICHENOIDES. A name of the aſh-coloured ground 
liver-wort. 

LIEN. The ſpleen, See SPLEN. 

LIEN SINARUM. Egyptian bean. 

LIENTERIA. A lientery. The Latins call it lævi- 
tas inteſtinorum. It is a ſpecies of diarrhoea, in which 
the aliments are hurcied through the body in a nearly in- 
digeſted ſtate. Fernelius attributes this diſorder to a 
weakneſs of the firſt concoCtion ; but Dr. Friend, with 
greater prohability, ſuppoſes an obſtruction of the inteſ- 


tinal glands to be a principal cauſe; and Fr. Sylvius ſays 


that the orifices of the lacteals are in a great meaſure ob- 
ſtructed. Actuarius obſerves that an inveterate diarrhoea 
or dyſentery molt commonly produces the diſtemper. 
Etmuller propoſes to ſtrengthen the ſtomach with rhu— 
barb, quinces, and ſuch means as check vomiting : and 
Dr. Friend aflures us that the moſt rational method is, 


_ gently to ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, and to deterge the 


obſtructed glands by means of gentle purges, and vomits 
of ipecacuanha at proper intervals. To theſe may be added 
moderate riding, ſtomachic and warm ſtrengthening me- 
dicines. See COELIACA PAssIo, DIARRHOEA, and 
DYSENTERY. 

LIGAMENTUM. A ligament, The ligaments, ſo 

far as they relate to the bones, are tendinous, inelaſtic, 
gliſtening bodies. Every articulating bone is furniſhed 
with a capſular ligament, which ligament is compoſed of 
two layers; the external layer is the ſtronger, being made 
by the perioſteum, the inner is thin and uniform. 
_ LIGAMENTUM ANNULARE. The annular liga- 
ment. This name is given to a ligament on each ankle 
and each wriſt, and this more on account of their uſe than 
their figure; they bridle the tendons of the muſcles which 
paſs through them. 

LIGAMEN FUM AR FERIOSUM, i. e. Ductus 
arterioſus. | 

LIGAMENTUM CILIARE. It is the circular line 
on the globe of the eve, where the ſclerotis, choroides, 
retina, cornea, proceſſus ciliares, and iris terminate, 
forming a whitiſh ring, ſomewhat more denſe than any 
other part of the coats, It is often confounded by writers 
with the proceſſus ciliares. 


LIGAMENTUM COLI DEXTRUM. The meſen- 


tery having reached the end of the ileum joining the co- 


lon, the particular lamina which is turned to the right ſide 


forms a ſmall tranſverſe ſold thus called, 


LiIGAMENTUM COLI sINISTRUM. The meſen- 
tery, here called meſocolon, having paſſed below the leſt 
kidney, it contracts and forms a tranſverſe fold thus named. 

LIGAMENTUM CU TANEUM OSSIS COCC . 
GIS. It goes out anteriorly from the extremity of the os 
coccygis. It is very flender, and divides into two por- 
tions at the orifice of the anus, which runs into the mem- 
brana adipoſa, and are inferted in the ſkin on each fide of 
the anus by a kind of expanſion, and continuing to diva» 
ricate, they are loſt on the two ſides of the perinæum. 

LIGAMENTUM HAPATIS SUSPENSORIUM. It 
was the umbilical vein in the ſœtus. | | 


LIGAMENTUM INTER MAXILLARE. So Win- 


low calls a ligament on each {ide of the face, It connects 


| 
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| ment. 


the two jaws, and pives inſertion to the poſterior fibres of 
the buccinator muſcle. It is ſtrong and broad, fixed to 
the outſide of the upper jaw, above the laſt dens molaris, 
and at the fide of the apophyſis pterigoidzus internus. By 
the lower end it is fixed on the outſide of the lower jaw, 
below the laſt dens molaris. 3 

LIGAMENTUM LAT UM, or ſuſpenſorium hæpa- 
tis. It is made up of the double membrane of the perito- 
næum, which covers the liver on each ſide, and meets to 
be joined to the ſternum. | | 

IGAMENTUM POUPARTIL Poupart's liga- 
ment. It is only the lower border of the deſcending 
oblique muſcle of the belly ſtretched from the fore part of 
the os ilium to the pubes. 

LIGAMENTUM PUBIS IN TEROSSEUM. It is 
a ſtrong triangular membrane, fixed by two of ics edges in 
the inferior branches of thoſe bones, all the way up to their 
common ſymphyſis ; the third edge, which is loweſt, is 
looſe, and this whole membrane, the middle of which is 
perforated by a particular hole, is ſtretched very tight be+ 
tween the two bones, and under their cartilaginous arch, 
to which it adheres very cloſely. 

LIGAMENTUM ROTU NDUM. The round liga- 
There are two of this kind, one on each fide of 
the uterus. They are two long ſmall plexuſes of blood 
veſſels upon the fore part of the ligamenta lata, whoſe uſe 
is not known. They run in the duplicature of the broad. 
ligaments, from the corners of the fundus uteri, paſs thro? 
the annular aperture of the obliquus externus, and are loſt 
in the middle and upper part of the fat in the groin. | 
_ LIGATIO. A bandage or ligature, or ſtiffneſs of the 
Joint, and alſo that impotence which is ſuppoſed to be in- 


duced by magic. - 


LIGA TURA, See LIOAT10. 95 

LIGATURA VENERIS. A name for camphor, 
from the ſuppoſition that it checks the venereal appetite. 
LIGUSTICUM, i. e. Leviſticum, alſo a ſpecies of 
eſeli. | | 

LIGUSTRUM VULGARE, alſo called liguſtrum 
Germanicum, primprint, or common privet, It is a 
ſhrub with tough pliant branches, whence it is in much uſe 
tor hedges in gardens ; the flowers grow in ſpikes, they 
are of a whitiſh colour, and followed by cluſters of black 
berries ; the flowers appear in May and June, the berries 
are ripe in September. 

There are other ſpecies ; but, though reckoned ſome- 


what aſtringent, and alſo uſeful in hyſteric diſorders, they 


do not obtain in practice. | 

LIGUSTRUM INDICUM, alſo called alcanna, Cy- 
prus Dioſc. & Plinii, elhanne Arabum. Eaſtern privet. 
This is the kenna of the Turks and Moors. It is reckon- 
ed emmenagogue, but is little uſed, except to ſtain the nails 
of women and the beards of men of a red colour. 

Phillyrea or mock privet is ſaid to dry and aſtringe, but 
like the reſt is negleCted in practice. | 

LIGUSTRUM NIGRUM, i. e. Lilac laciniato folio. 


q 
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LILAC. The pipe tree. Lilac is an Arabian name, 
though ſome derive it from the lily, becauſe it's flowers 
reſemble a lily. The Greeks call it Evpirys; the Latins 
ſyringa, becauſe when the pith is taken out of its thick 
branches, they are made into pipes. Boerhaave mentions 


| five ſpecies, but they are not noted for medical virtues... 


LILIASTRUM, alſo called phalangium, and ſpiderwort. 

This plant is chiefly uſed as an ornament in gardens, 
though it is ſaid to be a reſiſter of poiſon, and uſeſul in 
eaſing gripes, 

LILIO-ASPHODELUS. It is fo called becauſe it par- 
takes of the lily and of the aſphodel ; the root is like that 
of the aſphodel ; the flower reſembles that of the lily. 
Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies, but attributes no me- 
dical virtue to them. 

LILIO FRITILLARIA. The root, ſtalk, and leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the lily; the flower reſembles that of the 
fritillaria. It is not noted as being medicinal. 

LILIO HYACINTHUS. The lily hyacinth. The 
leaves and roots reſemble thoſe of the lily, but the flower 
more reſembles that of the hyacinth. The roots, like thoſe 
of the lily, are digeſtive. | 

LILIO.NARCISSUS. The daffodil lily. Boerhaave 


enumerates nine ſpecies ; . but they have no medical virtue. 
— 4 LILIUM. 


milky juice which is obſerved in the eſſula. 


ä 


LILIUM. The lily. This plant is fo well known as | 


not to need a deſcription, Boerhaave enumerates nine- 


teen ſpecies, but there are very few of thein that are uſe- 


in medicine. „ 

010 ALBUM. The common white lily. It is 
perennial, a native of Syria and Paleſtine, common in our 
gardens, and flowers in June. The flower gives an agree- 
able flavour to expreſſed oils, and the roots are uſeful in 
ſuppurating cataplaſms. Dr. Alſton ſays that the roots 
are of the nature of ſquills. Godorus, ſetjeant ſurgeon 
to queen Elizabeth, cured many dropſical people by giv- 

ing them bread to eat in which theſe roots were baked. 
LILIUM CONVALLIUM, alſo called convallaria, 
Maianthemum, May lily, and lily of the valley. The 
flowers of this kind of lily are ſmaller than thoſe of any 
other ; they have a penetrating bitter taſte, and a fra- 
rant ſmell: the bitter matter of theſe flowers remains both 
in the ſpirituous and watery extract, and is nearly as pur- 


gative as aloes. The dried flowers are a ſtrong ſternuta- 


tory. The roots alſo poſſeſs the bitter and purging quali- 
ties of the flowers. 
LILIUUM RUBRUM, alſo called hemerocallis, lilium 
urpurocroceum, lilium croceum. Red or orange lily, 
he leaves are cooling, and the roots are aperitive and ſti- 
mulating. 
LILIUM. A name given to many other flowers. 
LIMAX. See CocHLEaA. „ 
LIMONUM. The lemon tree. It is a native of 
Aſia, but cultivated in the warmer parts of Europe: there 
are many varieties with reſpect to the fruit. 
reckons the ſeveral citrons, as well as lemons, to be only 
varieties of one ſpecies, which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
orange kind only by the pedicles of the leaves being 


naked. 


The yellow rind of lemons is a grateful aromatic, and 
very commonly uſed in ſtomach tinctures and infuſions. 
Its flavour is the beſt adapted to accompany bitters. It is 
not ſo healing as the orange peel. It affords an eſſential 
oil (commonly called the eſſence of lemon) which is ex- 


Linnæus 


tremely volatile, of a pale ſtraw colour, in ſmell as agree- 


able as the freſh peel, and is often employed as a perfume; 
but it is often adulterated with ſpirit of wine or with oil of 
turpentine ; to detect which, add a little of the ſuſpected 
oil of lemon to a little ſpirit of wine, and if it is adulte- 
rated with oil of turpentine the mixture becomes milky ; 
if the adulteration is with ſpirit, a mixture of it with the 
oil of turpentine becomes milky alſo. | 

The juice of lemon is more acid than that of oranges ; 
fix drams of good lemon juice ſaturates about half a dram 
of fixed alkaline ſalt; and this mixture, with the addition 
of a ſmall quantity of any aromatic water is much in uſe 
for abating nauſeas, vomiting and fevers. See Neumann's 
Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 

LIMONIUM. Sea lavender. Boerhaave mentions 
fourteen ſpecies, but none of them have any medical vir- 


tue. 

LIMONIUM. A name for the ſtatice, and ſor behen 
rubrum. 

LINAGROSTIS. Tournefort mentions three ſpecies 
of this plant, but they are not remarked ſor medicinal vir- 
tues. 

LINAGROSTIS, alſo called gramen tomentarium, 
linum pratenſe gnaphalium tragi, juncus bombycinus. 
Cotton graſs. a 

LINAGROSTIS, Panicula minore. 

LINAGROSTIS, alſo called juncus capitulo lanugi- 
noſo, ſchœnolaguros. Hare's tail ruſh, 805 

LINARIA, alſo called oſyris, urinaria, flax- weed, or 
common toad- flax. Boerhaave enumerates twenty-two 
ſpecies of linariæ, but hardly any of them deſerve any no- 


tice. The common ſort ſo reſembles the eſſula minor, 


that it is not diſtinguiſhable before the flowers appear, but 
by breaking the ſtalk ; for the toad- flax is deſtitute of the 
It is peren- 
nial, grows wild about the ſides of dry fields, and flowers 
in June and July. If the leaves are inwardly uſed, they 
are diuretic and purgative; externally they have been 
commended againſt the piles. | 
LINARIA HEDERACEO FOLIO, called alſo cym- 
balaria, ivy-leaved toad-flax. It grows on old walls in 
Switzerland and Italy. f 


LINARIA. A name for a ſpecies of elatine, of che- 

nopodium, and elichryſum. ö 

INCT Us, alſo called lohoc, etlegma, ècleictos, loch; 
and lambative: This compoſition is thicker than ſyrup, 
but much ſofter than in electuary; and was firſt made to 
be licked from a ſtick of liquorice, -and then gradually 
ſwallowed. It is a form that ſoon loathes ; they may be 
uſed in diſorders of the inwatd parts of the mouth, the 
fauces, and ceſophagus, as in aphthæ, tickling coughs 
from defluxions of thin ſerum, &c. 

LINEA ALBA. It extends from the cartilago enſi- 
formis to the os pubis. Froni the os pubis to the navel 
it is a mere line, but higher it is broader. Is whiteneſs 
is cauſed by the tendons. It is made up and interwoven 
out-of all the tendons of the abdominal muſcles, which, 
being run together into one entire body, afliſt each other's 
motion in compreſſing the belly. 

LINEA CENTRALIS, i. e. Linea Alba. 

LINEA SEMILUNARES. They terminate the lower 
part of the external oblique muſcle, and are loſt at the up- 
per part, | 

LINE. TRANSVERSZ: They paſs between the 
linez alba and ſemilunares, and are formed by the inten- 
dinations of the recti muſcles. They ate not directly 
tranſverſe as repreſented in figures, but are irregularly 


| waved. 


LINGODES. Fevers are ſo called that ate much at- 
tended with an hiccup. 
ILINGUA, from lingendo, licking. The tongue. As 
to its ſtructure, it is compoſed of two parts: the inferior 
is a maſs of muſcles; the upper ſurface is towards the 
apex, full of papillæ, which as you trace them backward, 
become more irregular and flat, whence authors treat of 
papillæ pyramidales, capitatæ, and lenticulares. Theſe 
papillæ are a maſs of veſſels running from the baſis to- 
wards the apex. Near the epiglottis, the ſurſace of the 
tongue is merely glandular. Near the middle of the 
tongue is a chap, called the foramen cæcum; Morgag- 
ni firſt deſcribed it, and Vaterus hath ſince found its 
ducts, which diſcharge ſaliva. Under the papillæ, on the 
ſurface of the tongue, are fleſhy fibres running in all poſ- 
ſible directions; it is owing to theſe that the tongue hath 
ſuch variety of motions. The muſcle called lingualis 
ariſes from the fleſhy fibres, and is loſt in them, running 
from the baſis to the apex, it turns the tongue laterally 
and downwards. | 

LINGUA AVIS. Bird's-torigiie. A ſpecies of do- 
ria. The ſeeds of the aſh-tree are alſo thus named from 
their being ſhaped like a bird's-tongue, 

LINGUA CANINA, i. e. Cynogloſſum. 

LINGUA CERVINA, alſo called phyllitis, ſcolopen- 
dria, hind's, or hart's tongue. It is a plant with long, 
uncut, narrow leaves, of a bright green colour, ſtanding 
on long hairy pedicles. There is no ſtalk, nor any ma- 
nifeſt flowers; the ſeeds are a fine duſt, lying in large, 
rough, brown, tranſverſe ſtreaks on the backs of the leaves: 


This plant is perennial, and is found green in all the ſea- 


ſons of the year. It delights in moiſt, ſhady, ſtony 
places. The leaves are commended as aperient and cor- 
roborant, particularly in diſeaſes of the viſcera ; but pre- 


| ſent practice does not employ them. 


LINGUA MAJOR. A ſpecies of doria. 
LINGUA SERPENTINA, 1. e. Ophiogloſſum. 
LINGUALES GLANDULZ. They are thoſe of 
the foramen cæcum of the baſis of the tongue. 
LINGUALES. The ninth pair of nerves; See Hy- 
POGLOsSI EXTERNI, | | 
LINGUALIS MUSCULUS. The muſcle of the 
tongue. It riſes from the baſis of the os hyoides, and. 
runs to the tip of the tongue. It is in general the fleſhy 
fibres of the tongue, which run in many directions. 
LINIMENTUM. Liniment. It is a thinner kind of 
ointment, and principally deſigned for an application 
where the tenderneſs of a part will not admit of a harder 
ointment. 4” 
LINIMENTUM SAPONACEUM: Saponaceous 
liniment. It was formerly called opodeldoc, and ſapona- 
ceous balſam, It is chiefly employed for external pur- 
poſes againſt rheumatic pains, ſprains, bruiſes, and ſuch 


| like complaints. The London college direct the follow- 


ang 


ing very liquid form, becauſe the ſoap acts moſt to ad- 
vantage when ſo diluted. | 


Saponaceus Liniment. 


Take of the ſpirit of roſemary, 5 i. hard Spaniſh 
ounces, gamphsr one ounce. Mix. 

LINTEUM. Linens In ſurgery it comprehends 
lint, tents, rollers, and compreſſes. 


ſoap three 


ſpunge is more effeCtual, and ſhould ever. be preferred 
when any inconvenience is apprehended from the fharp- 
neſs of the matter. 

LINUM. Line or flax. This plant is properly called 
line only while it is an herb ſtanding green in the field, 
and hath no inner bark; when the inner bark is perfect- 
ed, and ever after it is called flax. Boerhaave mentions 
eight ſpecies, but it is only the ſeed of the common fort 
that is uſed in medicine. | 

Lineſeed is of a reddiſh brown colour, gloſſy, flat, 
flippery, nearly oval, and pointed; it hatif an unctuous, 
mucilaginous, ſweet-taſte, but no ſmell ; the mucilage is 
in the ſkin of the ſeed. On expreſſion, much oil is ob- 
tained from it. This oil, if drawn without heat, is inſi pid, 
but does congeal with the winter's cold, nor does it form 


2a ſolid ſoap when mixed with fixed alkaline ſalts, but it 


acts more powerfully than any expreſſed oil as a menſtruum 
on ſulphureous bodies. When this oil is ſweet, it is e- 


mollient; when rancid, it is better as an expeCtorant. 


Applied to burns and ſcalds it is uſeful; and when women's 


breaſts are inſlamed from the milk ſtagnating in them, it 


affords conſiderable relief. If the ſeeds are boiled in wa- 
ter, they afford a large quantity of mucilage; but if de- 
fgned for inward uſe, an infuton is more agreeable, 
Theſe inſuſions are emollient, incraſſant, and demulcent, 
of uſe in tickling coughs, ſtranguries, &c. 


Inſuſion of Lineſced. 
A large ſpoonful of the unbruiſed ſeed may be infuſed 


in a quart of boiling water, to which half an ounce of the 
root of liquorice may be added ; and when it is cold, the 
ſtrained liquor may be uſed as common drink. 
If an ounce of colt's foot leaves are added, it is called 
peCtoral infuſion. 5 1 5 : 
The mucilage obtained by inſpiffating the decoctions, is 
an excellent addition for reducing diſguſtful powders inco 


the form of an electuary: thus the compound paſſes into 


the ſtomach, before the difguſtful taſte can be perceived. 


The ſeeds may be uſed for maturating cataplaſms after | 


the oil is exprefled from them. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
LINUM CATHARTICUM, called alſo linum mini- 
mum, mill mountain, and purging-flax. I is a ſmall 
plant, with little, oblong, ſmooth leaves, having one 
vein or rib running along the middle. The ſtalk is flen- 
der, reddiſh, divided towards the upper part into fine 
branches, bearing on the tops white flowers, followed, as 
in the common flax, by roundiſh ribbed capſulæ, with 
ten flattiſh ſlippery ſeeds in each. It is annual, grows 
wild on chalky hills and dry paſture grounds. It is an 
effectual ſaſe purge 3 an handful of the freſh leaves infuſed 
in wine or whey, or a dram of the leaves in powder, are 
a doſe. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat, Med. 
LINUM. 
lyſimachia, a ſpecies of linagroſtis, a ſpecies of ampha- 
lodes. 
LIOPSVYCHIA, from Xen, to leave, and uxn, 
life. A ſainting fit. 
LIPOTHYMIA, 
mind. Fainting. 1 3 
The flighteſt degree is that in which the patient con- 
ſtantly perceives, and underſtands, yet is without the 
power of ſpeaking : this is called fainting. It often hap- 
pens to thoſe who are diſturbed with flatulencies, without 
any remarkable alteration in the pulſe. If he loſes his feel- 


from ac{ww, to leave, and bus, the 


ing and underſtanding, with a conſiderable ſinking of the 


pulſe, it is called a ſyncope, or ſwooning. It the ſyncope 
is ſo violent, that the pulſe ſeems torally extinguiſhed, 
without any diſcernable breathing, with a manifeſt cold- 


neſs of the whole body, and a wanly livid countenance, | 


2 


When lint is ap- | 
plied to abſorb the matter from a wound, pledgets of fine | 


A name for the amianthus; a ſpecies of 


| ſometimes followed by death, it is called an aſphixy, which 
may ſignify a total reſolution, ; 

The cauſes are various, either too much or too little 
blood; a load at, or other diſorder in the ſtomach ; ner- 
vous complaints; paſſions of the mind; a polypus in 
ſome of the principal blood veſſels, and various other diſ- 
2 as alſo opiates, and other volatile and active 

rugs. 

Ihe different degrees of this diſorder ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed from hyſteric fits, epilepſy, and the apoplexy. 
People who are ſubject to frequent faintings, without 
any manifeſt cauſe, uſually die ſuddenly, and are found 
to have polypuſes in their principal blood veſſels. When 
anger is the cauſe in weak perſons, it is dangerous; and 
when occaſioned by worms it is equally ſo. ö 

During the fit, all that can be done is to reſtore the mo- 
tion of the heart, which may be attempted by placing the 
patient in a proper poſture, Cold water, or vinegar and 
water, may be ſprinkled on his face, and a little of the 
fame poured down his throat. Strong vinegar may be 
held under his noſtrils, the extremities ſhould be well 
rubbed, and as ſoon as he can ſwallow, give him a glaſs 
of wine, or of ſome cordial water. a 

After the fit, the cauſe muſt be removed. If this is 
pain, give ſmall doſes of any convenient opiate at proper 
intervals; if violent evacuations, give gentle anodynes, 
a light cordial, but nouriſhing diet, which muſt be allow- 
ed very frequently, as but ſmall quantities can be taken at 
a time. Saffron may be added to any liquid part of diet. 
If the patient is robuſt, and a redundancy of blood over- 
comes him, bleed, but wait his recovery from a preſent 
fit before performing this operation, except ſome very ur- 
gent circumſtance demands immediate bleeding. When 
indigeſtion is the cauſe, or other diſorder in the ſtomach, 
a vomit may be given ſpeedily, and then the reſpective 
diſorder muſt be adverted to. When nervous affections 
give riſe to this diſorder, a ſupine poſture, freſh air, and 
either ſweets or fœtids held to the noſe (as the patient 
finds relief from one or the other) give the ſpeedieſt help. 
When diſorderly paſſions, whether anger or grief, &c. 
produce this diſorder, the fits are often tedious, and 
when removed ſoon return; in this caſe keep the patient 
| till; in the fit, let the ſtrongeſt vinegar be held to his 
noſe ; as ſoon as he begins to recover give a ſmall doſe of 
tinct. Thebaic. in an agreeable cordial water, now and 
then give the ſp. vitr. D. in his drink: if he complains of 
ſickneſs, and a bitter taſte in his mouth, give a gentle 
emetic, and aſter it the ſp. nitr. D. or nitre itſelf, with 
a little rhubarb - 

LIPPITUDO. See ErIirHoRA. Celſus means by it 
an ophthalmia. | | 

LIPYRIA. A ſpecies of fever, in which the internal 
parts are very hot, whilſt the external are very cold. 

LIQUIDAMBAR, called alſo liquidambra, ſtyrax H- 
quida, liquid amber. It is a refinous juice, of a yellow 
colour, inclining to red; at firſt about the conſiſtence of 
turpentine, by age it hardens into a brittle refin. It is the 
produce of a tree in various parts of America, called ſty- 
racifera, It is rarely met with genuine, and, when it is, 
its uſe is chiefly as a perfume, See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

LIQUIRITIA, i. e. Glycyrrhiza. | 

LIQUOR AMNU. In midwifery this is generally 
called the waters. It is the fluid in which the foetus 
ſwims during geſtation. This liquor contains air, whence 
it is ſuppoſed ſome children have been heard to cry in the 
womb. | 
LIQUOR MINERALIS ANODYNUS HOFF- 
MANI. Fred. Hoffman, the author of this medicine, 
extols it as an anodyne and antipaſmodic, but æther is a 
ſuperior medicine of the fame kind. In the Paris Phar- 
macopcœia, the following is given as the method of pre- 
| paring this liquor; but it is not ceertainly known to be 
as Hoffman was uſed to make it. 


| 
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Heffman's Mineral Anodyne Liquor. 


In half a pound of concentrated oil of vitriol, placed in 

a large glaſs retort, pour by little and little through a long 
ſtemmed funnel, a pint and half of highly reQified ſpirit of 
wine. Stop the mouth of the retort, digeſt for ſome 
8 days 


LTT 


days, and then diſtill with a gentle heat. At firſt A ſra- | 


grant ſpirit of wine will ariſe, and after it a more fragrant 
volatile ſpirit, which is to be caught in a freſh receiver; 
the receiver being again changed, a ſulphurous volatile 
acid phlegm comes over; and, at length, a ſweet oil of 
vitriol, which ſhould be immediately ſeparated, left it be 
abſorbed by the phiegm. Mix the firſt and ſecond ſpirits 
together, and in two ounces of this mixture, diſſolve 
twelve drops of the ſweet oil juſt named. If the liquor 
hath any ſulphurous ſmell, rediſtil it from a little ſalt of 
tartar 

LIQUOR SIRENIACUS, i. e. Gum Benjamin. 
LITERATUM LIGNUM, alſo called Sinenſe lig- 
num. Lettered wood. It is brought from China; but 
it is not uſed in medicine. 


LITHAGOGUS, ' from gs, a ſtone, and dv, to 


bring away. An epithet for a medicine that. expels the 
ſtone. | 
LITHARGYRUM. Litharge. When ſilver is to 
be ſeparated from copper, or other impure mixture in the 
ore, it is put into a-teſt, and with it is melted a great 
quantity of lead. When by the heat to which theſe mat- 
ters are expoſed, the lead, and the other impure metals, 
Kc. which were in the filver ore, ſwim like oil on the 
ſurface of the filver, the lead is gradually blown to the 
' ſides of the teſt, and then a notch being cut, the lead 
runs oi7, and when cool, appears in the form which we 
call litharge. This litharge is of a deep yellow, or of a 
' whitiſh colour, according to the different bodies that are 


mixed with it, or according to the different degrees of heat 


to which it was expoſed, and according to the darkneſs or 
lightneſs of its colour, is called litharge of gold or of 
ſilver. | 

LY THARGYRUM, alſo called lythargyrus aureus, 
chryſitis, reddiſh, or gold litharge. : 

LiTHARGYRUS ARGENTEDUS, called alſo argy- 
ritis, whitiſh, or flyer lytharge. | 

Lytharge diſſolved in olive oil is the empl. com. 
LITHIA IS. The gravel or ſtone. See CALCULUS, 
Alſo a tumour on the eye-lid. See CHALAZA, 

LITHOEIDES. An epithet for the os petroſum. 

LITHONTRIPTICUS, from ai9>, a ſtone, and 

- puny to break. An epithet for medicines that are ſaid 
to break the ſtone in the bladder. "Though the different 
| ſtones that are generated in the human bladder, require 
different ſolvents when out of the body; and though art 
hath not yet afforded a medicine, which when injected 
into the bladder, will, without injury thereto, diſſolve 
the ſtone therein lodged : it cannot thence be concluded, 
that there are no lithontriptic medicines. It may be here 
| obſerved, that one ſolvent affects one ſubject, but hath 
no effect on another; ſo a ſolvent may yet be met with 
that will deſtroy the ſtone, and not hurt the human body. 
The water into which the boiled white of egg diſſolves 
will liquefy myrrh, but may be put into the human eye 
without cauſing any uneaſineſs. 

Soap lye taken at firſt in ſmall doſes in broth that is 
freed from all its fat, ſucceeds in moſt caſes which re- 
quire an alkaline ſolvent. The patient may begin with 
twenty drops, and gradually increaſe the doſe as he is a- 
ble ; and by repeating it three times a day for fix, eight, 
or twelve months, the wiſhed for effects often follow. 
See Blackrie on Diſſolvents of the Stone. 

LITHOPHY TON. A lithophyte is a ſpecies of plant 
of a horny ſubſtance, ſeeming to be of a middle nature be- 
twixt wood and ſtone, Boerhaave calls them kerato- 
phyti. | | 

LITHOSPERMUM, called alſo milium ſolis, grom- 
well, gray mill. It is a rough plant, with ſtiff branched 
ſtalks, oblong acuminated leaves, ſet alternately without 

pedicles, and whitiſh monopetalous flowers, ſcarcel 
Jonger than the cup, followed by roundiſh, hard ſeeds, 
It is perennial, grows wild in fields, and flowers in May 
and June. The ſeeds are diuretic. They are rarely 
uſed. See Lewis's Mat. Med. | 

 LITHOSPERMUM. A name for the lachryma Jobi; 
alſo for ſome ſpecies of heliotropium. 

LITHOTOMIA, from 2, a ſtone, and 
cut. Lithotomy, or cutting for the ſtone. 

This _— was performed in the time of Hippo- 


d 


rb, to 


4 1 | 


cratesz but being then thought mere madneſs, it was only 
performed by empytics. 8 

When a ſtone is ſuſpected to be lodged in the bladder; 
beſides the common ſymptoms of this caſe, it is uſual for 
a ſurgeon to make a fuller examination, by introducing 
an inſtrument, called a ſound, into the bladder, by which, 
if poſſible, to feel the ſtone, In order to this, Mr. Sharp 
directs the following method. The patient being laid 
on an horizontal table, with his thighs elevated, and a 
little extended, paſs the ſound with the concave part to- 


] wards you, until it meets with ſome reſiſtance in perinæo, 


a little above the anus; then turning it without much 
force, puſh it gently on into the bladder, and if it meets wit 
an obſtruction at the neck, raiſe its extremity upwards, 


by inclining the handle of it towards you; or if it do not 


then lip in, withdraw it a quarter of an inch, and intro- 
ducing your fore-finger into the rectum, lift it up, and it 
will ſeldom fail to enter. There is ſome art in turning 
the ſound, in the proper place of the urethra, which ſur— 
geons not well verſed in this operation cannot ſo well ex- 
ecute ; therefore they may pals the inſtrument, with the 
concave fide always towards the abdomen of che pa- 
tient.” 

The common rule of knowing whether there is more 
ſtones than one in the bladder, is not infallible, (ſee War- 
ner's Caſes in Surgery); though if a ſtone is univerſally 
rough, there is rarely more than one: but if one part is 


poliſhed, and another rough, it is almoſt certain that there 


is more. Some ſpeak of an adhæſion of the ſtone to the 
coats of the bladder, but it does not appear probable that 
the fibres of the bladder ſhould inoſculate with ſuch an in- 
organic foreign body. It indeed often happens, that the blad- 
der is wrinkled round the ſtone, and in extraCting, the 
operator tearing a little of the inner coat of the bladder, 
imagines, or pretends, that there was an adheſion. If 
the ſtone is large, by introducing the ſound, the operator 


may hear it ſtrike againſt it, but cannot thus determine 
| whether the ſtone is large or ſmall. 


Sometimes the ope- 
rator examines, but cannot find a ſtone, though there is 
one ; for inſtances occur in which it is lodged in a 
ſack. Before a patient is examined, he may uſe a little 
exerciſe, ſuch as riding, or jumping, by which i.e ſtone 
may fall down to the neck of the bladder, for thus it may 
more readily be diſcovered. | | 


After the operation, children relapſe more frequently 


than adults; and adults run 
tion than children do. 

From the variety in the apparatus, or in the modes of 
operation, different names have been given, as follow : 


greater hazards in the opera- 


The Leſſer Apparatus, called alſo the Celſian Method, cutting 


on the Gripe, and the Guidonian Method. 


This way was directed and practiſed by Celſus. Since 
the time of Johannes de Romanis, it is called cutting 
with the leſſer apparatus, to diſtinguiſh it from his new 
method, which, on account of the many inſtruments in it, 
is called cutting with the greater apparatus. Heiſter ſays, 
this method is practicable in boys under fourteen years of 
age, becauſe that in them the ſtone may be brought to the 
perinzum. He ſays he always performs it on children; 
and that it may be practiſed on adults, when the ſtone 
cauſes a ſuppreſſion of urine, by its adhering to the neck 
of the bladder, but otherwiſe it 1s dangerous to adults. 


The Greater Apparatus, called alſo Marianus's Method, and 
the Old Way. 


_c 


This method was invented by Romanis, but publiſhed _ 


by Marianus, who was his pupil. Romanis conſidered 
the ſhortneſs and dilatability of the urethra in women, and 
imagined that by an opening made in the urethra in men, 


near the bladder, it might be dilated, and the ſtone ex- 
trated with caſe. | 


France's Methzd. 


The High Operation, alſo called Sectio Hipegaftrice, and 


The great objections to this method are, as the bladder 
is apt to be thickened and inflamed, and cannot be diſtend- 
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ed, the inciſion may happen to be made into the ! the healing of the parts. See his Caſes and Remarks, 
neum; and alſo, if not being in a depending part, the | vol. ii. 80 182, Kc. i | 
urine and pus will infinuate themſelves into cayities, ſo | See Sharp's Operations of Surgery; Sharp's Critical 
| occaſion inflammations, ſuppuration, and fiſtulas, which | Enquiry ; Heiſter's Surgery; Bromfield's Caſes and Obſ. 
cannot often be healed. | vol. ii. ch. 8, Le Dran's Operations; and Heiſter's Diſ- 
ſertation on the High Apparatus. 
The Lateral Operation. | LI TRON, i. e. Natron. 
2 LITUS. A liniment. 
This method was invented by an eccleſiaſtic, who called} LIVIDUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Pectinæus. 
himſelf Frere Jaques. Rau learned it of him, and Albi- } LIVONICA TERRA, i. e. Terra ſigillata. 
nus publiſhed it. Various improvements have been | LIX. Pot-aſh, wood-afh. | 
made in this method, and it is yet continued in practice. | LIXIVIUM. A lye. That is water impregnated with 
Mr. Sharp directs it as follows from Mr. Caeſelden: | the falts of burnt vegetables. 
The patient being laid on a table, with his hands and | LOBELIA. So father Plumier named a plant which he 
feet tied, and the ſtaff paſſed, as in the old way, let your | found in America, in honour of Lobel, a famed botaniſt, 
aſſiſtant hold it a little ſlanting on one fide, ſo that the di- In North America there are five ſpecies. They are found in 
rection of it may run exactly through the middle of the | marſhy grounds, and on the ſides of rivers. With the 
left erector penis, and accelerator urinz muſcles ; then | root of the Lobelia the American Indians cure the moſt 
make your inciſion through the ſkin and fat very large, | virulent pox, They take five or {ix of the plants (ſome 
beginning in one ſide of the ſeam in perimeo, a little a- | take the roots either freſh or dry) and boil them in water. 
bove the place wounded in the old way, and finiſhing a | Early in the morning the patient drinks.as much as he can 
little below the anus, between it and the tuberoſity of the of this decoction, and during the day it is his chief 
iſchium. This wound muſt be carried on deeper between | drink; by and by it begins to purge him, and the ſtrength 
the muſcles, till the proſtatæ can be felt, when ſearching | of the decoction is increaſed or leſſened, as the patient 
for the ſtaff, and fixing it properly if it hath flipped, you | can bear the evacuation. If any part is ſore, it is to be 
muſt turn the edge of the knife upwards, and cut the | waſhed with this decoction, and tlius in two or three 
whole length of that gland from within outwards, at the | weeks a cure is performed. See Appendix ta Brooks's 
ſame time puſhing down the rectum with a finger or two | Practice of Phyſic. | | 
of the left-hand, by which precautions the gut will always | LOBELLUS, or Lobulus. A ſmall lobe. The ſmall 
eſcape wounding; after this, introduce the forceps to | cells of fat are called lobuli adipoſi, and the extremities of 
take out the ſtone. After the operation is ended, if there | the bronchia, which end in little knobs, are called lobuli 
is an hxmorrhage from the proſtate gland, a ſilver canula | pulmonum. Winſlow calls the lobe of the ear lobulus. 
of three or four inches long, covered with fine rag, may be | LOBUS ECHINATUS. Miller mentions two ſpecies 


introduced into the bladder, and left there two or three | of a plant which is prickly and climbs up trees in ſome of 
days, for it rarely fails to check it; the patient may alfo | the Weſt-India iſlands ; but no medical virtues are attri- 
take an opiate. If the wound does not bleed, a little dry | buted to them. 

int, or a pledgit of digeſtive may be laid in it. If a pain | LOCALIS MEMBRANA, i. e. Pia mater. 

. Is felt near the bladder ſoon after the dreſſings are finiſhed, LOCHIA, from atxouat, to lie in child-bed. The pur- 
a bladder of warm water may be applied over it; and if it | gations of the uterus after child-birth. This diſcharge is 


increaſes, as there will be much danger therefrom, bleed- | neceſſary to unload the veſſels, and proceeds from the ap- 
ing, and clyſters, will be neceſſary.” = pendices cæcæ, after the ſeparation of the placenta: it 
: When a ſtone ſticks in the urethra of a man, proceed as | continues for a quarter, half, or a whole hour after deli- 
directed in the article calculus, very, more or leſs, according to the ſtate of the woman. 
Women are rarely afflicted with a flone in the bladder, | The flux contains a ſanguine colour for three or four days, 
but when they are, it generally may be extracted through | then gradually grows more ſerous, until it totally ceaſes. 
the urethra, which may be gradually dilated to an almoſt | Sometimes it continues ſeveral weeks, but at length the 
incredible ſize. Stones have been extracted through di- | uterus and its veſſels contracting, it no longer continues. 
luated urethrz, which weighed more than five ounces. Baglivi obſerves that, when the-breaſts are full of pain, at 
As the urethra is generally lacerated in ſome degree by | the coming of the milk, the lochia ſtop, but flow again as 
the paſſage of the ſtone, many prefer the making of an in- | foon as the pain ceaſes. Its quantity is generally leſs after 
ciſion; but either method ſucceeds ſo well, that it is dif- a miſcarriage than when a woman goes her full time, and 
ficult to ſay which is the beſt. it ſooner ceaſes when a woman gives ſuck than when ſhe 
Mr. Bromheld gives the following inſtance of dilating | does not. | | 
the urethra, which is a far better method than thoſe by | The lochia may produce much. diſorder by being defici- 
means of tents, &c. By che help of a ſtrait blunt direc- | ent or redundant. | To, | 
tor, he introduced into the bladder the cloſed end of the | When the lochia are defective the belly ſwells, a heavy 
appendicula inteſtini cæci of a ſmall animal; and leaving pain is felt there and in the loins, and ſometimes in the 
out, at a proper length thereof, the open end, he filled it groins alſo; a heat and pulſation in the uterus, which pro- 
with warm water by means of a ſyringe, and prevented the | duces reſtleſneſs and a fever; a full hard pulſe, pain in 
waters eſcape by a ligature. He then made a twiſt or two | the head and back, a nauſea, ſometimes a vomiting, and 
ol that part of the appendicula which was left out, that the | difficulty of breathing. The face looks red, the eyes are 
contained water might, by being preſſed on, diſtend the | diſordered, the rigors of acute fevers come on, fainting 
cloſe end which was in the bladder: an aſſiſtant was di- cold ſweats, a pulſation and heat of the womb, a palſy in 
rected to draw it forward from time to time, and occaſi- the lower parts, and ſometimes an epilepſy. The lochia 
onally to give a freſh twiſt, ſo as to fill the end contained | ſometimes diminiſhes gradually, and ſometimes all at 
in the bladder more and more as the cervix veſicæ gpen- | once, in the morbid ſuppreſſion of them. Sometimes a 
ed; by which proceſs, continued for ſome time, the neck | delirium coming on, which increaſes, occaſions convul- 
of the bladder was fo opened, that the forceps might have | ſions and death; and if the patient eſcipes with life, ſhe 
eaſily been admitted if required, but the ſtone getting a | loſes her ſenſes, and continues lunatic. 
paſſage by the help of the urine, this inſtrument was not | One of the principal cauſes of this diſorder is, the wo- 
needed. After the paſſage of the ſtone, the parts were man's riſing too ſoon after delivery; whence the weakly, 
fomented with warm milk, and then with camphorated | and thoſe who ate ſubject to hyſteric ſymptoms, ſhould be 
ſpirit of wine; very little inflammation was obſerved, | very cautious in this reſpect; among other cauſes are, a 
and no other diſagreeable ſymptom. See his Obſervations | defect or impoveriſhment of blood; an inſpiſſation of the 
and Caſes, vol. ii. — | blood in the uterus from cold; a cenvulſive ſtricture of 
Mr. Gooch gives an inſtance of extracting a ſtone of | the uterine veſſels; a diarrhoea, or other flux; an inflam- 
four ounces weight, through an inciſion which he made | mation of the uterus, &c. 7 | 
from the vagina into the bladder. This procedure was at- The obſtruction of this diſcharge is the worſt, if it hap- 
' tended with very little trouble, either to himſelf or the | pens while the evacuated blood is florid ; but far leſs trou- 
patient; the ulcer ſoon healed, by the uſe of ſoft balſa- | bleſome when it grows ſerous. In ſome conſtitutions it is 
mic injections, and no inconvenience was obſerved after ' ſmall in quantity; but when no pain, fever, or other ma- 
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niſeſt ill effects are the conſequence, it is not to be attend- 


£d to. | 
The indications of cure are, to calm the ſpirits, and to 
romote the return of the impeded diſcharge. Means, 
however, are not to be perſiſted in if relief is not obtained 
in two or three days; proper means having thus far been 
uſed, wait and ſee what time will produce. If the patient 
ontlives the twentieth day, there is rarely any danger to 
Fear, If the obſtructed lochia have produced any other 
diſorder, it will be beſt removed when. the woman's 
ſtrength is ſomewhat reſtored. | | Ds 
If on the ſuppreſſion of the lochia the pulſe is full and 
hard, bleed, give warm camomile tea as oft as the pa- 
tient can take it without puking, ſaffron tea may be mixed 
with it. Draughts may alſo be given, in which are the 
pulv. contrayerv. and ſal ſuccin. or with conf. cardiac. or 
mithridate, with ſmall doſes of the tinct. Theb. and, if 
the beat requires it, add the ſal diuret. theſe may be re- 
peated every three or four hours. 5 
If the pulſe is obſerved to ſink from the bleeding, it 
muſt not be repeated, but a bliſter ſhould he applied as a 


ſtimulant. 1 
As different cauſes may retard or ſuppreſs the lochia, 


the preſent or particular one ſhould be attended to, in or- 
der to the adminiſtration of proper help. 5 
When cold is the cauſe (as for the moſt part it is) 
gentle anodynes and perſpiratives will generally afford 
relief. | | 
The hurry and tumult both 6f body and mind, when la- 
bour is painful and tedious, produces ſpaſmodic affections, 


and retard the lochia; in this caſe, if the pulſe require it, 


bleed, give a laxative cooling clyſter, anodynes, and mild 

diaphoretics. ] 
eprefling paſſions, in irritable habits, have ſometimes 

this ill effect; in which caſe, keep the patient ſtill and in 


bed, ſupport her with every encouragement, let all ſhe 


drinks be warm, and with cordials let ſuch nervous me- 
dicines be mixed as the peculiarity of her circumſtances 
_ require. | 

c ; 


inflammation is the cauſe, proceed as directed in in- 


Aammation of the part affected. The beſt fomentation is 


bladders of warm water laid over the part in which the pain 
-is moſt aflictive. | | 

Tf the lochia is only diminiſhed, gentle ſtimulants with 
perſpiratives may be allowed; but, if they are ſuppreſſed, 
there is for the moſt part a fever, in which caſe forcing 
-medicines.are improper. | 

If che lochia returns not, but a ſhivering cold fit comes 
on, an abſceſs may be ſuſpected to be forming in ſome 
part of the body, which will generally carry off the com- 
plaint, provided the patient hath ſtrength to bear the diſ- 
charge. Theſe abſceſſes often happen in the breaſt, but 
ſometimes they are ſeated in ſome other glandular part. 

Purging ſhould be guarded againſt; but, though neu- 
tral medicines often purge in the beginning of their uſe, 


- this effect generally ceaſes in a day or early in the ſecond. 


If a-purging comes on and the ſtrength is not impaired by 
it, leave it to nature, as ſhe often ſets up one diſcharge to 
anſwer the end of another. But, if the ſtrength ſeems to 
be affected by it, give opiates both by the mouth and 
clyſterwiſe; this is the chief if not only reſource, for 
aſtringents do little or no ſervice. 

If pain is conſiderable, and makes the patient reſtleſs, 
| beſides anodynes, emollient clyſters ſhould be frequently 
injected, not only to empty the bowels, but to act as a 
ſomentation to the parts. | 

If in weakly women, from riſing too ſoon, a delirium 
is brought on, it generally proceeds to a fatal madneſs : 
ſometimes it ends in lunacy for life. In this cafe keep 
the patient in bed, avoid all evacuations except perſpira- 


tion, and guard againſt every thing that can diſturb : ſal 


ſuccin, ſpermacæti, pulv. rad. contray. emollient clyſters 
by way of fomentation, and bladders of warm water on 
the part moſt complained of, may be tried. | | 

The lochia are ſometimes exceſſive. Here obſerve that 


the quantity diſcharged by different women is ſo various, 


that it is not to be regarded whether little or much is loſt 


in particular caſes, if no bad ſymptoms come on in conſe | 
quence of it, hs 


An immoderate flux is attended with weakneſs, loath- 
ing, fainting, convulſions, a ſlow weak intermitting pulſe, 


LOR 


a pale countenance, excretions of grumous blood, paius 
in the hypochondrium, a tenſion of the belly, vertigo, 
dimneſs of ſight, tingling in the ears, &c. 

If any part of the placenta remaining in the uterus, or 
clots of blood, are lodged there, they may both irritate 


and prevent a due contraction of the uterus and its veſ- 


ſels, and ſo cauſe this complaint; theſe ſhould immedi- 
ately be brought away. | | | 

If the pulſe is full and hard, and the patient's ſtrength 
will admit, bleed; but this is rarely required, Ligatures 
about the wriſt and ankles, and above the knees and el- 
bows, are generally a more proper management. Aſtrin- 
N as alum, &c. are preſeribed by many, but the 
ame proceeding as is directed in the article ABORTUs, 
in caſe of a flooding, may be conſulted for what is further 
needful in this caſe. See Swan's Tranſlation of Syden- 
ham's Works, edit. 2, p. 408, &c. p. 591 and 592. La 


Motte's Obſ. 


LOCULAMENTA: The cells in the fruit of plants; 


where the ſeeds are lodged, which are divided by ſmall 


partitions. | 

 LOCUSTA. The gpraſ:hopper, alſo the outer cover- 
ing of the flower and grain of corn, which incloſes the 
chaff ; and it is a name for one ſpecies of valerianella, fot 
the courbaril, and for lamb's lettuce. 

LOGAS. The white of the eye. 

LOLIUM, from dhe, adulterine, as it was ſuppoſed 
to be generated of corrupted barley or wheat. The d is 
changed into l, from a cuſtom in ſome parts of Greece uf 
changing the letters ufed in other parts. Loiium is alſo 
called zra, gramen loliaceum, lolium album, lolium tre- 
mulentum, darnel, ivray, cockle, and the Ftench call it 
drunken wheat. 5 | 


It is diſtinguiſhed from other grain by its ſlender flat 


ear, and by its grains with their huſks on both fides as far 


as the ſtalk, being ſituate in the ſame plane. It is nor 
uſed in medicine. Its moſt noted qualities are, its pro- 


| ducing ſpeedy drunkenneſs if taken inwardly, and pre- 


venting drunkenneſs if applied outwardly. It cauſes a 

vertigo and torpor, and by an iniprudent uſe of it much 

miſchief is produced. See Raii Hiſt, | 

| 2 ſpecies is called phcenix, ray graſs; or darnel 
raſs. | 

a LOMENTUM. Bean meal, or bread made thereof. 

LONCHIT IS, from xn, a lance, becauſe the leaves 


are ſharp pointed, and reſernble the head of a lance, It is 


alſo called filix aculeata, and filix mas. The root is ape · 
rient and diuretic, but not much uſed in the preſent prac- 
tice. 
LONCHITIS. A name for a ſpecies of poly podium, 
and a ſpecies of hermodactylus. 
3 A name for the beſt 
triol. | | 
LONGANON, or Lotigaon, Names- ſor the inteſti- 


num requm. 


LONGISSIMUS.DORSI. This muſcle is thus named 


{ſpecies of vi- 


from its length. It hath the ſame origination with the ſa- 


crolumbaris ; it is inſerted by ſeveral digitations into the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebra dorſi, and into the ribs 
on the inſide of the upper part of this wuſcle; betwixt it 
and the complexus, the tranſverſalis colli of Albinus is 
ſeated, which runs from the tranſvere proceſſes of the ver- 
tebræ of the back to thoſe of the neck, and is an erector 


of the bod 


LONGUS COLLI. This muſcle riſes from the 
two upper vertsbrz of the back, and runs to be inſerted 
into the three upper vertebrz of the neck. It is made up 
of two planes, which decuſſate each other; and it reteives 
{lips from ſome of the lower tranſverſe proceſſes of the neck. 
Its office is to bend the neck. 

LONGISSIMUS OCULY, i. e. Obliquus major cum 
trochlea. 45 | 

 LONGISSIMUS POLLICIS MANUS, i. e. Flexor 
tertii internodii pollicis manus. oy 

LOPHADIA, or Lophia. Names of the firſt vertebra 
of the back. Lophia alſo ſometimes ſignifies the upper 
part of the back of the neck. 

LORDOSIS, from d ,, bowed or bent inward. Tt 
is an affection of the ſpine, in which it is bent inward, or 
toward the fore parts. It is the oppoſite to gibboſi 
is alſo a name for the lumbago; and the tabes dorſalis. 


LORICA. 
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LO RICA. A kind of lute with which glaſs retorts, &c. 
are coated, before being put into the fire. Many kinds 


of coating are made for chemical veſſels. Sce Dict. of 
Chem. | | 


LORIND MATRICIS. An epilepfy, or a convulſive 


diforder proceeding from the uterus. | 

LOTIO. A lotion. It is an external fluid application. 
Embrocation, lotion, and collyrium, are fimilar forms ; 
but when' uſed on the eyes, receives the name of collyr- 
um ; on the face, a lotion ; on any other part, an embro- 
cation. Lotio, (from lavare, to waſh), ſometimes ſigni- 
fies a clyſter. 8 eo 

LO I Us. It is a ſpecies of plant of which Boerhaave 
enumerates ſixteen ſpecies. Thoſe that are uſed in me; 
dicine are noticed under other names which they bear. 
It is alſo a name for a ſpecies of coronilla, of vulneraria, 
and dorycnium. N 

LOTUS ARB OR, called alſo celtis. The lote or 
nettle tree. Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. They grow 
in the ſouthern parts of Europe; their fruit, which is a 
berry, is aſtringent. | | 17 

LOTUS URBANA, called allo trifolium odoratum, 
melilotus major odorata violacea, Sweet trefoil. Boer- 
haave ranks it as a fpecies of melilot. he feeds, leaves 
and flowers are anodyne and diaphoretic. 

LUCE [Eau Dt]. It is a kind of liquid ſoap that is 
volatile, and of a ſtrong penetrating ſmell. See ALKALI. 

LUCIDUM SAL, i. e. Sal gemmæ. 

LUCIDUS LAPIs, i. e. Bononienſis Japis. 

LUDUS HELMONTII. The waxcn vein. It is a 
ſtony ſubſtance, and ſeems to be indurated clay: it is found 
in pits, and is diſtinguiſhed by the yellow cracks which 
are frequent in it, and which are filled up with yellow 
ſpar. Paracelſus preſcribed the cubic pyrite, which are 
like dice, and called them Judi: Helmont miſtook him, 
ſuppoſed this ſtone, which is moſtly divided into ſquares 
by the cracks, to be the ſubſtance. The ſpar only, that 
fills up the cracks, is only to be uſed; for it is the ſpar 
only that promotes urine. 


 LUDUS PARACEI].ST, i. e. Ludus Helmontii. 


LUES. It is the peſtilence in men, and the murrain 
in beaſts. 1 | | — 
LUES DE!FICA: One of the pompous names for the 
epilepſy, | hey {4 


EUES VENEREA. The venereal peſtilence or, pox. 
It is endemic in Peru. It was brought from the Spaniſh 
Weit-Indies into Spain in 1493, in 1494 it was carried 
from Spain to ltaly, in 1495 it was ſpread both in Naples 
and France: from theſe all Europe was infected. That 
this diſorder was unknown to the Greeks and Romans 
appears from their abſolute ſilence concerning it. All 
phyſicians who lived at the time when it appeared firſt in 
Europe, unanimouſly declared their ignorance of it, any 
further than that it was brought into Europe at the cloſe of 
the fifteenth century. See Aftruc on the Venereal Diſ- 
eaſe, vol. i. b. 1. c. 1. The firſt inſtances upon record 
of poxes, that is, of the venereal diſeaſe, imported from 
America, are in the writings of one Boyle, a BenediCtine 
monk, and in Peter Margarit, a noble Catalonian, in 1494. 
Wherever this diſorder attacks at the firſt, it is con- 
veyed into the conſtitution by the Iymphatics ; if the infec- 
tion is received by the penis by means of the abſorbent or 
lympbatic veins, the bubo happens in the groin, for the 
ly mphatics of the genitals paſs thro' the inguinal glands 
if at the hand, the axilla will be the ſeat of the Ke for 
tlie ſame kind of reaſon; if at the lips, the glands in the 
neck will tumify and inflame. This diſorder never affects 
the viſcera, but it attacks the bones ; hardly a bone in the 
body but what hath been injured by it, though moſt com- 
monly it is ſeated in the thin bones, upper part of the 
ſkull, the bones of the arm near the joints of the elbows, 
and ſometimes the knees, ribs, or even the ſpine ; ſome 
external glands, the palate, noſe, ſkin, or ſome other 
part not out of the reach of ſurgery, are the uſual parts 
affected. It is probable that the lacunæ are the firſt ſeat 
of infection, if fo, the nearer the firſt ſeat of running is 
to the neck of the bladder, the more the urethra will be 
affected, the ſymptoms more ſevere, the diſcharge greater, 
and vice verſa; for, wherever the ſeat is, betwixt that 


and the neck of the bladder eſcapes unhurt. T he inflam- | 


——_— 


\1f the virulence is great, it is greeniſh, and ſometimes 
{treaked with blood. 


| 


ia the urethra the urine excites a ſmarting and pain there 
as it paſſes through. The matter diſcharged from the ure- 


mucus of the part, or of the fluids of the ulcer or waund, 


fore; the firſt ſymptom therefore appears in the part where 


about a weak eruptions with browniſh ſpots or ſcabs, de- 


chancres and warts, both within and without the labiæ 


contraction of the ſphincter vaginæ. | | 


men is uſually an agreeable ſenſation in the whole or the 


of the urethra, but more eſpecially at its termination in 


of the urethra increaſes too, as appears ſrom the redneſs 
and hardneſs of the edge of its orifice. 


ner, loſes its adheſiveneſs, and is more ill coloured. The 


being drawn back, and thus forms a phymoſis ; or being 
drawn behind the glans cannot be returned, and is then 
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mation and heat of urine is felt moſt near the glans, and 
the ſeat of inflammation and pain are moſt likely to be the 
ſeat of the diſcharge. | 

In patients of a thin habit, the ſymptoms and cure are 
worſe and more difficult to manage than in the fat and 
plethoric. And in children this diſorder is worſe than in 
adults. | | 

It is always propagated by infection. The venereal 
matter muſt be applied in a fluid ſtate, either to ſome part 
where the mucus is very ſoft, as it is in the parts of ge- 
neration, &c. or to a wound or ulcer ; or it may be given 
to a child from it's mother during her pregnancy. The 
venereal. matter almoſt always occaſions a converſion of the 


into a matter ſimilar to itfelf, and when a ſufficient quan- 
tity hath been thus produced it brings on an inflamma- 
tion in the mucous membrane, or glands, or in the 
wound, or ulcer, and it is afterwards ſometimes abſorbed 
into the general ſyſtem of the veſſels, but very ſeldom be- 


the infection was received. 5 

If children receive the inſection from their mothers, 
they are ſometimes born with ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, as 
inflammations of the ſkin, gonorrhœa, &c. but for the 
melt part there is no appearance for ſeveral days, but in 


generating into ulcers, ariſe about the angles of the mouth, 
or other parts of the head, or over the whole body. | 
Women are not ſubject to ſo great a variety of ſymp- 
toms as men are; their chief complaints are, a difficulty 
of urine, and a running; however, they are liable to 


pudendz, as alſo buboes in the groin ; and ſometimes a 


The firſt ſymptom obſervable in a freſh gonorrhoea in 


greateſt part of the urinary paſſage; at this time no, or 
ſcarce any, diſcharge is obſervable on the linen : then an 
uneaſineſs about the parts of generation, together with an 
appearance of a little whitiſh, or rather water-coloured, 
matter about the orifice of the urethra, when in the moſt 
favourable degree; but oſtener it is whitiſh, and differs 
in colour and conſiſtence daily, becoming yellow; then, 


When the running is viſible, there 
is alſo an inflammation and ſwelling about the orifice of 
the urethra: this ſymptom is ſometimes perceptible when 
no running appears; in this caſe there is a degree of pun- 
gency on the evacuation of urine; the heat of urine is 
ſcarce perceived in voiding it, but immediately after the 
patient feels an extreme heat throughout the whole duct 


the glans. Spots appear on the linen, the edges of which 
are darker coloured than the center; this dark margin is a 
principal mark to diſtinguiſh the venereal diſcharge from 
thoſe ariſing from other cauſes. From a defect of mucus 


thra increaſes in quantity. The inflammation at the end 


A tenſion and 
hardneſs is perceived through the whole length of the 
urethra, and a ſenſation of ſtricture in the penis, particu- 
larly during an erection. The matter diſcharged is thin - 


inflammation often occaſions a curvedneſs in the penis, 
and the ſtimulus, by which the inflammation is excited, 
occaſions an erection too when the patient is warm in bed, 
and ſometimes produces in voluntary emiſſions; this ſymp- 
tom is called a cordee, or a priapiſmus. If the inflam- 
matory ſymptoms are violent, a ſtrangury comes on. 
Sometimes an inflammation in the prepuce confines it from 


calied paraphymoſis. When the ſtricture from theſe two 
laſt ſymptoms is not ſpeedily relieved, a mortification. 
comes on the part, or the whole of the penis becomes o- 
domatus, in which caſe, without great care, a gangrene 
follows. In all theſe caſes ulcers are apt to be formed. 
Thus the inflammation continues to increaſe generally 


for 
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for about a week or two. If the mucus that is diſcharged 
| waſhes away the venereal matter faſter than it is formed, 
the ſymptoms may continue in the ſame itate for ſome 
time, and then gradually decreaſe, and at length a cure is 
effected. 170 

If che diſorder ends not thus happily, ulcers are formed, 
or the venereal poiſon being abſorbed, inſtead of a go- 
norrhœa, a lues venerea or pox is the conſequence. 
When the gonorrhea is long continued, it ſometimes pro- 
duces a ſtricture in the urethra, and occaſions a difficulty 
in the evacuation of the urine, which is often attended 
with pain, the water flowing out in a ſmall ſtream, or 
only by drops: ſometimes it alſo produces an inflamma- 
tion, and a diſpoſition to contraction in the bladder, and 
the urethra alſo contracting, the ſtoppage is alſo increal- 
ed; this generally goes off with a ſecretion of mucus from 
theſe parts; but it may have the other progreſſes and ter- 
minations of an inflammation of the bladder, and often 
no ſuch affection takes place, or if it does, goes off, and 
the ſtoppage and pain continue for years. The teſticles, 
the inguinal glands, and other parts, are ſubject to phleg- 
monous inflammations. Ulcers are formed in different 
parts of the body, as in the throat, occaſioning hoarſneſs 
or perhaps a deaſne(s, from their ſituation on the orifice 


of the Euſtachian tube; or if theſe ulcers are very virulent, 


they cat through to the bone, and ſoon after deltroying it, 
n paſſage is formed from the mouth to the noſe. Ulcers 
are formed in the {kin ; they begin with a purpliſh {pot or 
brown fcab. When ulcers from this cauſe happen in the 
paims of the hands, the ſoles of the feet, behind the ears, 
about the anus, or the inſides of the lips, they have the 
appearance of fiſſures, they alſo ouze out a thin matter, 
and are attended with great ſoreneſs and pain: the icurt 
and ſcab with which theſe ulcers begin are of a yellowiſh 
colour inclining to brown, like the honey comb; it ap- 
pears on ſeveral parts of the body, by which circumſtance 
they may be diſtinguiſhed from all others; ſometimes 
they are broad, reſembling the deſcriptions given of the 
leproſy by ſome writers; and the more this ſcurf ſpreads, 
the eaſier the patient becomes. All theſe venereal erup- 
tions are ſmall, and moſt frequently are formed on the 
temples or other part of the head, and when they ſcale off 
they leave a mark nearly of a chocolate colour behind them. 
The venereal matter fixing on the eyes, produces an oph- 
thalmy, and ſometimes a loſs of ſight: falling on the ears, 
a deafneſs, and a caries of the bones there follows. It ve- 
ry often happens that the perioſteum is affected, and when 
the patient begins to grow warm in bed violent pains are 
excited ; theſe pains are ſeated in the head and in the mid- 
dle part of the bones of the limbs; in the morning they 
abate, and during the day are rarely troubleſome. Some- 
times the perioſteum ſwelling, becomes hard, and forms 
thoſe tumours which are called nodes. Excreſceucies alſo 
ariſe on the glans, penis, prepuce, anus, labia pudenda, 
&c. theſe are ſeldom painful. Various other ſymptoms 
appzar when no mcans have been uſed to check the pro- 
greſs of the diſorder, but as mercury is ſo univerſally ap- 
plied to, it is rare that even many of the above named ap- 
pear in the ſame patient. | 

Some conſtitutions bear up many years under this diſ- 
eaſe ; but others ſink under it ſoon, and are carried off. 

The venereal gonorrhea ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
that in which there is no infection, from the fluor albus, 
and from other increaſed fecretions from the difterent 
parts ſubjeCt to this diſtemper, from the involuntary emiſ- 
ſions of ſemen, from ulcers in the urinary paſſages, vene- 
real ulcers, pains, eruptions, &c. ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe which ariſe from any other cauſe, 

The more regular the diſcharge from the urethra 1s 
made, the more mild are all the ſymptoms ; but if the 
running is ſmall in quantity, or the matter of a yellow or 
greeniſh colour, it is vitulent. If, upon preſling the pe- 
nis, a drop of limpid liquor, reſembling the white of an 
egg, is diicharged, it indicates a ſafe cure. 

As a preventive of this diſorder, the followjng is recom- 
mended: K Cauſt. com. fort, Ph. Lond. 3 1. ſolv. in ag, 
font {h i. & cola per chartam. Some of this ſolution is to 

mixed with a tea cup full of water (fo much as the 
moor gg bear without pain), then fill a ſyringe with the 
36. 
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liquor, and injeck it into the urethra, or vagina, retain- 
ing it there for about a minute; then add to the remain- 
der of the liquor a tea-ſpoon full of the ſolution, and waſh 
the glans, prepuce, labia pudendi, &c. laſtly, inject and 
waſh with warm water. 5 . ä 
When the diforder is contracted, the indications of 
cure are, to deſtroy the venereal infection, and to remove 
the ſymptoms excited by it. | | | 

A gonorrbhœa, if recent, is beſt managed, by firſt 
treating it as a topical inflammation ; at the ſame time 
rendering .the urine as ſoft as poſſible by the uſe of de- 
mulcent drinks, ſuch as a decoction of marſhmallow root, 
or a ſolution of gum arabic in water, : 
| The ſeat of a gonorrhea is always in the inner mem- 
brane of the urethra, but it may ſpread to the proſtatæ and 
veliculz ſeminales, and by gently ſqueezing the penis it 
may generally be diſcovered in what particular part of the 
urethra this diſorder hath its ſeat, for either a hardneſs 
will be felt in the part, or the patient will complain of 
pain on almoſt any degree of preſſure thereon. 

. Purging with the ſal Glaub. or the ol. ricini, will be pro- 
per until the inflammatory ſymptoms abate; and then begin 
to rub the penis under the urethra with the ungt. cœrul. 
fort. every night at bed time; or inject a ſolution of argent. 
viv. in the mucilage of gum arabic, and rendered ſuffici- 
ently fluid with lineſeed oil freſh drawn; repeat the injec- 
tion three or four times a day, retaining it eight or ten 
minutes each time. | 

When injections are uſed, the patient ſhould always 
make water firſt, for thus much of the virulent matter is 
walhed away. The time to leave off injecting is when 
the running no longer ſtains the linen with a dark edged 
ſpot. The running does not always ceaſe at this time, 
but though it continues a week or two, it gradually leſſens, 

During this time avoid all exceſſes; let the exerciſe be 
gentle and moderate ; the diet ſomewhat abſtemious, or at 
leaſt free from every degree of what increaſes the natural 
heat, or excites an extraordinary one. 

If this method cannot be conformed to, give a few cool- 
ing purges at proper intervals, and one of the following 
pills, or two if the patient can bear them without affect- 
ing his mouth or exciting any of the ſenſible excretions: 
E Calom. gr. i. tart. emet. gr. f, conſ. cynoſb. q. ſ. f. 
pil. h. ſ. ſumend. or the following ſolution may be given 
night and morning with two or three diſhes of tea, or a 
draught of milk and water, or of whey : R Merc, cor, 
alb. gr. xvi. ſp. vini. Gal. Ih i. cujus cap. cochl. mediocr. 
vel magn. onin. mane nocteque. This laſt perſiſted in 
for ſome time, hath effectually removed the different de- 
grees and ſymptoms of a confirmed pox, eſpecially when 
1 with a pint or more of a decoction of ſarſapa- 
rilla, 

When an ulcer appears, or any ſymptom of the vene- 
real matter, being abſorbed, the uſe of mercury, or ſome 
other ſpecihc, is neceflary. If mercury is uſed, it ſhould 
be ſo managed that the whole habit may be affected by it, 
and yet none of the ſenſible diſcharges produced. It 
{ſhould be given ſo as to produce hardneſs, fullneſs, and a_ 
moderate frequency in the pulſe, but nothing further ; 
for mercury is moſt eſfectual and ſpeedily uſeſul when the 
patient's ſtrength is not leſſened by it. As to a ſalivation, 
except the patient is fo irritable that the ſmalleſt quantities 
of mercury immediately affect the mouth; it is not neceſ- 
ſary, in order to a ſafe and effeCtual cure. Indeed an un- 
ruly patient is ſometimes beſt managed this way. See 
SALIYATIO, | 
In the worſt caſes the mercury is beſt. conveyed into tlie 
habit, through the ſkin ; but in leſs extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, its inward uſe may ſuffice, The ſolution of 
merc, cor. A. is moſt convenient when the patient muſt 
be expoſed to the air ; otherwiſe preparations of crude mer- 
cury are to be preferred, or the pill with calom. & tart, 
emet. above preſcribed. If, without affecting the mouth, 
mercurials run off by the inteſtines, give the following 


pill: K Opii & tart. emet. 2a gr. 4, conf, cynoſb. q. ſ. f. 


pil. mane ac veſper ſumend. | 

Sometimes it happens that whilſt the patient continues 
in the air of a large town, all means prove ineffectual; 
but, ſoon after his removal into the country, he is reſtor- 
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ed to health. It is alſo moſt fafe to continue the uſe of 
mercurials for four or five weeks, although every ſymp- 
tom may have diſappeared. | 

Dr. Smith recommends the following conciſe method 
of managing a confirmed lues venerea. Give mercury only 
by way of alterative, and adminiſter it as follows: R Merc. 
calcin. gr. i. ad iii. ſulph. ant. precip. gr. it. ad iv. extr. 
theb. gr. ſs. ad gr. i. conf. roſar. R. q. ſ. f. bol. omn. 
noct. hor, decubitus ſumend. 8 

During the uſe of the mercurial bolus the patient ſhould 
take half a pint of the following decoction four times a 
day: R Rad, ſarſaparil. J iii. laureolz 3 ii. coq. ex aq. 
font. Þþ iii. ad Þþ ii. & cola. | | 

During the cure he directs that the patient be kept 
warm, uſe a light diet, drink plenty of broth and other 
thin liquors, and go frequently into a warm bath. 

To what is already ſaid, it may be added, that the Pe- 
ruvian bark is a neceſſary addition in all caſes where the pa- 
tient's ſtrength is diminiſhed, where inflammation attends, 
and where there are dematous ſwellings. 

In caſe of a woman's being pregnant, the ſame gentle 
method above recommended may be uſed with all the 
ſafety and advantage that follows it when this ſuppoſed im- 
pediment does not attend. In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and 
Inq. vol. ii. is an inſtance of a pregnant woman being 
cured by the uſe of merc. cor. A. in ſp. vin. Gal. taken 
inwardly, and waſhing the ſores on the external parts 
therewith. | 

Purges. Theſe can only be required on account of par- 
ticular ſymptoms, or a particular habit of body ; for the ve- 
nereal poiſon is only to be deſtroyed by proper alteratives ; 


therefore, as briſk purges and mercurial medicines, when | 


freely uſed, increaſe the irritability of the habit, and there- 
by render the cure more diffieult, ſome prudence is re- 
quired in their uſe. The gentler purges that irritate leaſt 
are to be preferred; and mercurials of the ſimpleſt kind 
ſhould always be uſed ; the continuance of either of them 
ſhould be no longer than until the reſpective ends are ob- 
tained, While the complaint is local, purges are obvi- | 
_ uſeleſs, except to remove fome particular ſymptom. 
itre. It is commonly uſed to abate inflammation in 
a gonorrhea ; but as it produces weakneſs aud uneaſineſs 
about the neck of the bladder, and hath no pretenſion to 
the end for which it is given, that is, either to ſheath the 
acrimony of the fluids or to defend the urethra from their 
ſtimuli; emollients and demulcents ſhould be given in its 
ſtead. DecoQion of marſhmallow roots, or ſolution or 
' gum arabic, would be properly directed as common drink. 

Lobelia. The root of this plant is one of the ſpecifics uſed 
by the American Indians as the ſpecific by which the vene- 
real diſeaſe is deſtroyed, and all its ſymptoms removed. 

Mezereon. 
radical cure, and as effectually removing nodes and noc- 
turnal pains. See LAUREOLA FOEMINxA. It ſhould be 
uſed for two or three months. 

Sarſaparilla, The root ſoon relieves night pains, head- 
achs, waſting, dry blotches, moiſtures, and even a caries 
in the bone is put a ſtop to, if a mild mercurial courſe ac- 
companies it. The decoQtion ſhould be made freſh, at 
the furtheft, every day ; and is beft when not made with 
2 mixture of guaiacum. Joined with mercury it always 
effects a cure, and often cures after a long uſe of mer- 
cury hath failed. | 
As to the ſymptoms which occaſionally attend and re- 
quire a particular management, the following methods 
uſually ſucceed. | | 

Chancres, fee CHancRE. Bubo, ſee Bu Bo. 
ed Teſticles, fee HERNIA HumoRaLis. 

Caruncles in the Urethra. They rarely take place be- 

fare the running is nearly Ropped, if ever they are formed 
at all, for it is a cicatrix that is found on dillection; the 
ulcers in the urethra healing, leave a cicatrix which checks 
the free paſſage of the urine. A bougie paſſed up. the 
urethra, a little beyond the place where it meets with re: 
fiftance, and kept there an hour or more every day, is 
the proper method of cure. Sometimes a ſtricture in the 
urethra is miſtaken for a caruncle, but the cure is the ſame. 

Gumma, Tophus, or Nodus. Theſe are tumours on 
the perioſteum, the firſt is the ſofteſt, the laſt the hardeſt; 
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as above named, is recommended as a radical cure; a fa- 
livation is not to be depended on: but ſurgery provides an 

effectual remedy; viz, by cutting down to the bone, 
taking out the tumour, or as m—_—_ as can conveniently 
be managed, and by bringing on a ſuppuration. 

Ulcers. Thefe are on the ſkin, or the mucous mem- 
| brane; their edges are reddiſh, or ſometimes of an af · 

colour, but their ſurface is whitiſh, and their form ir- 
regular, they are fore or painful: if they are ill - ; pany 
they eaſily become cancerous, and hardly admit of þ cure, 
though they are eaſily brought to look well, and to have 
| the appearance of a healing ſtate. Rough medicines, and 
a too free uſe of mercury, produces the worſt effects. 
Mild mercurials are always proper; if there is any mor- 
bid acrimony in the blood, demulcents ſhould accompany 
the mercury; and the bark ſhould never be omitted when 
venereal ulcers attend; though if there is an inflammatory 
habit, it ſhould be removed by bleeding, &c. 

Warts and Excreſcencies. When the infection is ſe- 

curely deſtroyed, theſe may be removed either by a cau- 
ſtic or the knife. If they are cut away, deftroy their 
roots with the lunar cauſtic, if they are warts, or hardiſh; 
but the ſofter ſort rub them on!y with a mixture of quick- 
filver and lard, in equal quantities, or with the aq. pha- 
gæden. When the whole is deſtroyed, heal the ulcer as 
a common one. 
\ Pains in the bones. Theſe are moſt troubleſome in the 
night. The decoction of mezereon is here effeCtual ; 
but an opiate ſhauld be given at bed-time, until the diſ- 
eaſe is vaniſhed. In this caſe be attentive to the deſtruc · 
tion of the venereal infection. 

Phymoſis. In the venereal diſeaſe this is uſually of 
the cedematous kind; and beſides the uſe of proper mer- 
curials, the bark ſhould alſo be given from an ounce, to 
an ounce and a half in twenty-four hours. In every kind 
of phymoſis, let milk and water be injected between the 
prepuce and plans very often. If by a due uſe of proper 
means the phymoſis does not give way, it muſt be cut 
open with a knife: for beauty the inciſion may be made 
on the upper- part, but ty avoid every inconvenience it 
may be in one fide. If the phymoſis hath continued 
long, ſo that the prepuce is hard and ſcirrhous, the whole 
of the prepuce ſhould be cut off. Externally the appli- 


cation of Gonlard's Saturnine water, or other ſuch like 


application, may be uſed to remove the phymoſis in the 
beginning, but emollient poultices muſt be foreborn. 

Paraphi moſis. he ſame general method is proper 
here that is directed for the phymoſis. 

Cordee See CHokDE. 

See Aſtruc on the venereal Diſeaſe ; Chapman's A- 


| bridgment of Aſtruc on the venereal Diſeaſe ; Heiſter's 
The bark of its root is recommended as a | 


Surgery; Fordyce's Elements, part the ſecond; Falck's 
Treatiſe on the venereal Diſeaſe. : | 
LUJULA. Wood-forrel. 


T he Latins have called a tabes dor- 
ſalis thus. 


LUMBALIS, & Lumbaris Internus. Names for the 
ſoas muſcle. | | 
LUMBARES. The lumbal nerves. They paſs out 
from the ſpinal marrow through the vertebræ of the loins. 
They become larger from che firſt to the laſt. The firſt 
lumbal nerve throws a large branch backwards, and two 
filaments to the intercoſtal ; the trunk of the nerve goes 
| through the pſoas muſcle, then to the ſpine of the os 
ilium, at whoſe anterior ſuperior proceſs it throws off ſe- 
veral branches to the muſcles, and one to the ſpermatic 
cord in the male, and to the round ligament in the female. 
The firſt going to join the ſecond gives off two filaments, 
one of which goes to the ſpermatic cord, the other paſſes 
under the ligamentum Poupartii to the groin: it is from 
this that ſome account for the pain that is felt in the thigh 
during a fit of the ſtone. 
This ſecond lumbar nerve lies on the inſide of the pſoas 
muſcle, goes through the head of it, and runs along it: 
then goes through the annular apperture of the obliquus 
externus to the ſcrotum in males, and the labia in women. 
The ſecond lumbal nerve joins with the third, and that 
again communicating with the fourth, form the crural 


they are moſt frequently cauſed by the venereal diſorder, 
much pain attends them. The decoction of mezereon, 


| nerve. See CRURALIS, 
The fourth and fifth lumbar nerves, and the three fir, 
4 facraly 


 LUMBAGO. The rheumatic pain in the loins. See 
 RHEUMATISMUS. 
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ſacral, form the ſciatic netve; which paſſing out at the 
great ſciatic notch; runs down between the tuberculum 
iſchii and trochanter major, along the internal and poſte- 
rior part of the thigh; between the biceps and ſemi-nervo- 
ſus, as far as the ham, rather nearer the inner condyle of 
the os femoris than the outer. See CauDa EqQuina. 
LUMBARES ARTERLE. They go out poſteriorly 
from the inferior deſcending aorta, in five or fix pairs, 
or more, much in the ſame manner as the intercoſtals. 
The upper ones ſend branches to the neighbouring parts 


olf the diaphragm and intercoſtal muſcles, and ſupply the 


place of ſemi-intercoſtal arteries ; they are alſo diſtributed 
to the pſoas, and other adjacent muſcles ; and, by perfo- 


rating the oblique muſcles, they become external hypo- 


gaſtric arteries. They alſo go to the vertebral muſcles, 
and enter the ſpinal canal. 

LUMBARES VEN. Sometimes they proceed from 
the vena cava, near the bifurcation, and principally on 
the right-ſide ; ſometimes they proceed from the lett iliac 
vein: this branch communicates with the azygos and in- 
tercoſtal veins. * 

LUMBARIS. The region of the loins. It is the 
poſterior external region of the belly. It extends from 
the loweſt ribs on each fide, and the laſt vertebra of the 
back, to the os ſacrum, and the neighbouring parts of the 


os ilium. The fides of this region are moit properly 


called the loins, but the middle part hath no proper name 


in man. This region takes in alſo the muſculus quadra- 


tus lumborum, on each fide the lower portions of the ſa- 
cro lumbares, of the longiſſimi, and latiſſimi dorſi, rhe 
muſculus facer, &c. | 


LUMBARIS INTERNUS, i. e. Muſc. Pſoas Mag- 


nus. | 
LUMBARIS EXTERNUS, i. e. Quadratus Lum- 


borum. | | 

LUMBRICALES MUSCULI. Theſe belong both 
to the hands and feet. They are the productions of the 
flexors of the fingers and the toes, and taking their ori- 
gin from their reſpeCtive tendons, they wheel about the 
baſis of the fingers and toes, and join with the extenſors. 
Their office is, when the extenſors have done their ut- 
moſt to finiſh the extenſion, and when the flexors have 
done their outmoſt to finiſh the flexion. Brown calls 
them, vermiculares, and flexor primi internodii. | 

LUMBRICI. The round-worms. See VERMEs. 

LUMBRICI LA TI. Tape-worms. See VERMES. 

LUMBRICORUM SEM. i. e. Sem. Santonica, 

LUMRBRICUS TERRES I'RIs. The earth - worm. 
Theſe worms are ſuppoſed to have an antiſpaſmodic and 
diuretic virtue. If they are moiſtened with vinous ſpirits 
to prevent their putrefying, and ſet in a cellar, they are 
almoſt wholly reſolved in a few days into a flimy liquor, 
which is ſaid, when mixed with alkaline ſalts, to yield 
cryſtals of nitre. I bey are as good as ſnails for the ſame 
Purpoſes that ſnails are uſed. As to the aq. Jumbricorum, 
common water is tv be preferred; and for the ol. Iumbri- 
corum, the olive oil may always be uſed. 

LUMBUS VENLRIS, i. e. Millefolium. 

LUNA. So the chemiſts call ſilver. 2 

LUNA PHILOSOPHORUM, i. e. Regulus Anti- 
monii. | 

LUNARE OS. The ſecond bone of the firſt row in 
the wriſt. It is ſo called, becauſe one of its ſides is in the 
form of a creſcent. 

LUNARIA. Moon-wort. Boerhaave mentions eleven 
ſpecies. It is a kind of oſmunda, and is ſometimes ſo 
called ; but it is not in uſe as a medicine. 

LUNARIA. A name for a ſpecies of thlaſpidium, of 
oſmunda, of ionthlaſpi, and of medicago. 

LUN/ATRIA. 2 the chemical jargon, it is a ſpecies 
of hectic, which is curable in one period of the moon. 

LUPARIA, alſo called aconitum Ponticum. Yellow 
wolf's-bane, Like the other ſpecies it is poiſonous. 

LUPIA. A kind of tumour like a ganglion ; it is hard, 


and may be ſeated on any part of the body. When it is 


in the inſide of the eye-lid it is called chalaza. A round, 

ſmall, ſoft tumour about the joints is called lupia. 
LUPINUS. A lupine. It is a podded plant, and, 

with us, only an ornament in gardens. It flowers in 


| 


| Jane, and ripens its feeds in July and Auguſt: Boets 
haave mentions ſeven ſpecies. . 

LUPULUS, alſo called Hamulus. The hop. 
This plant hath hollow ſtalks; and broad ferrated leaves, 
which are cut into three, or five ſharp pointed ſections. 
On the tops, grow looſe ſca'y heads; with ſmall flat ſeeds 
among them. It grows wild in hedges, and at the bot- 


toms of hills; in England and other parts of Europe; but 


thoſe that are in ule are cu'tivated in plantations. It is 
perennial. In Augutt and September; the ſcaly heads ate 
dried in kilns by means of a gentle fire. | 

The ſcaly heads have a bitter, warm, aromatic taſte ; 


fied, by maceration without Heat ; and to water, by warm 
infuſion. The extracts obtained from the ſpirituous tine- 
ture is an elegant bitter z but the only preſent ufe of this 
article, is for preſerving malt liquor. The Spaniards 
boil a pound of hop-roots in a gallon of water to ſix pints; 
and drink half a pint of the decoction, whilſt in bed, every 
morning; this they do to cure the lues venerea; See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 

LUPUS. A name for the cancer, becauſe it eats away 


| the fleſh _ 5 oor | 
Li. PUS MARINUS. The toad-ſtone: See Buro- 


NITES LaP1s; alſo the ſed-wolfz whole grinder teeth are 
called bufonites lapides. 
LUPUS PHILOSOPHORUM. Antimony. 
LUSCIOSI. See Nyc TALoPsS. 


are very near the eye. | 
LUTEA, called alſo Juteola, ſtrutbium, and dyer's 
weed. The root boiled with ſalt dyes wool of a fine yel- 
low colour. Dioſcorides commends it as uſeful in the 
jaundice, but the preſent practice does not notice it. 
LUTUM. Lute. Many chemical veſſels require to 
be covered with ſomething to pteſerve them from the vio- 
lence of the fire, from being broken or melted, and alſo to 
cloſe exactly their joinings to each other. The matters 


this luting is applied as a cover to veſſels, it is alſo call- 
ed coating. Glaſs veſſels may be covered with a mixture 


up with water and a little hair, fo as to form a liqui 
paſte. This may be ſpread with a bruſh upon the glaſs, 
and when the firſt coat is dry, lay on anothet, & c. until 
the covering is ſufficiently thick. : 3 
The lutes with which the joining of veſſels are cloſed 
are of different kinds, according to the nature of the ope- 
rations to be made, and of the ſubſtances to be diſtilled in 
theſe veſſels. When vapours of watery liquors, and ſuch 
as are not corroſive, are to be prevented from eſcaping, it 
is ſufficient to ſurround the joining of the receiver to the 
noſe of the alembic, or of the retort, with ſlips of paper, 
or of linen, covered with a mixture of wheat flour an 
water, of the conſiſtence of ſoſt paſte, or ſlips of bladder 
wetted, may ſuffice, if carefully applied, ſo as to ſecure 
every chink. When more penetrating and diſſolving va- 


| pours are to be ſecured, the lute may conſiſt of a ſoft paſte 


made of quick lime that is quenched in air, and mixed 
with the white of egg. When corroſive acid vapours are 
to be confined, the lute, known by the name of fat lute, 
is very proper: it is thus made, bft fine clay that is well 
dried and powdered through a ſilken ſearce, moiſten it 
with water, and then beat it into a fliff pafte with line- 
ſeed oil that is boiled, and fit for the painters uſe. This 
paſte is to be applied to the junCtures, but as it does not 
dry, it muſt be ſecured by means of {lips of linen wrapped 
round it, and theſe ſlips muſt be covered with the lute 
made of quenched lime and white of egg. See Dict of Chem. 


- LUXATIO. A luxation, or diſlocation. Cœlius 


Aurelianus calls it delocatio. P. Agineta, in lib. vi. 
cap. 8. deſcribes a luxation as follows: © It is a removal 
of the bone received from its proper cavity to another, by 
means of which voluntary motion is hindered.” Boer- 
haave ſays, that the removal of an articulated bone from 
its cavity, 1s either total or partial; and that the former is 


ation is more properly termed a ſubluxation, becauſe a 


| 


diſtortion denotes a change in the ſituation of the muſcles. 
| Another 


they give out their virtue to ſpitit, both proof and recti- 


LUSCIOSUS. One who only diſcerns objects that 


prepared for thoſe ends are, in general called lutes; when 


of equal parts of coarſe ſand, and refraftory clay, mixed 


a luxation, and the latter a diſtortion ; but a partial lux- 


Another diviſion is into ſimple and compound luxations: 
the firſt is, when no other remarkable misfortune attends; 
the ſecond is, when a wound, a fracture, à contuſion, or 
other marks of violence attend. : 

Luxations may proceed from external, or from inter- 
nal cauſes; and thoſe from internal cauſes are thus known, 
1. The limb is ſo relaxed, that it may be eaſily moved in 
any direction. 2. There is a cavity about the joint, and 
a hollowneſs between the bones, which may be felt with 
the fingers. 3. The diſlocated bone may eaſily be re- 
placed, but ſoon {lips out again ſpontaneouſly, becauſe of 
the weakneſs of the ligament and muſcles. 4. The diſ- 
located limb is longer than the ſound one. 5. No pain, 
inflammation, or convulſion, attends a luxation of this 
kind. 6. This happens generally to the upper part of 
the femur, or humerus, and ſometimes in the articulation 
of the foot with the tibia, When a luxation happens from 
an external injury, the diagnoſtics are ſometimes uncer- 
tain, becauſe a violent contuſion, or diſtortions may ren- 
der the joint tumid, which, with the pain, will obſcure 
the evidences of a luxation. In ſuch dubious caſes we 
muſt ſuſpend our judgment; and, indeed, could we be 
poſitive, that a luxation had happened, until the inflam- 
mation and tumour had, in a good degree, given way, 
attempts towards a reduCtion would be improper. How- 
ever, the moſt readily to diſcover a luxation, it may be 
obſerved, that when the head of a bone is removed out of 
its place, the other end will be diſtorted in an oppoſite di- 
rection; for when the ſuperior end is outwards, the infe- 
rior will be inwards, and vice verſa. Fuither, generally, 
a tumour is obſervable where the diſlocated part of the 
bone is ſeated, and an hollowneſs where it receded from ; 
though where there is much fleſh, the tumour and cavity 
are not eaſily perceived. | 

Various ſymptoms occur in conſequence of a Juxation, 
but theſe are ſomewhat different, or as the parts are diffe- 
rent in which the accident hath happened ; in general 
they are an immobility, or at leaſt a defective motion of 
the diſlocated limb; a diſtraction of ſome of the adjacent 
muſcles, and a relaxation of others; 4 torpor of the ſubja- 
cent parts; a compreſſion of the adjacent veſſels, whence 
an atrophy, or a gangrene, pain, an cedema, convul- 
ſion, &c. | . 

Compound luxations are more dangerous than com- 
pound fractures. Boerhaave ſays, The worſt luxation 
of all is that produced by a ſolution, or a ſeparation of the 
epiphyſis from the body of the bone. In general, a modeſt 
prognoſtic is moſt conſiſtent with ſkill, experience, and 
prudence ; but difficulties and uncertainties are to be ap- 

rehended from the largeneſs of the luxation, that is, the 

diſtance of the diſlocated bone from its proper place ; the 
figure of the luxated limb; the part in which the luxation 
is ſeated ; the parts preſſed, or intercepted ; pain; inflam- 
mation, and other violent ſymptoms, | 
The principal indications of cure are, to reduce the 
luxated part; and ſecondly, to retain it in its proper ſitu- 
ation. But if inflammation, or tumour are conliderable, 
theſe ſhould be removed before a reduCtion is attempted, 
In reducing luxations, the muſcles ſhould all be put into 
a ſtate of the greateſt relaxation. Mr. Pott obſerves, that 
the aſſiſtance of the muſcles are the alone cauſe of the dit- 
ficulty of reducing luxations ; that much force is never 


required, provided the muſcles are relaxed by a proper 


polition of the limb; and that in recent caſes at leaſt, the 
capſular ligament will rarely, if ever, impede. The ex- 
tenſion ſhould be gradual and continued, until the diſlo- 
cated bone is on a level with the cavity from whence it 
receded, at which time, if the head does not return of it- 
_ elf, it muſt be aſſiſted by preſſing upon it, and making a 
lever of the diſlocated bone, Dr. Hunter ſeems to think 
that the contraction of the muſcles is rarely an impediment 
to reduction, but the rupture in the capſular ligament; 
however, they both recommend a gentle extenſion, and 
to avoid every violent effort. 


A Luxation of the Ankle, 


Dr. Hunter obſerves that when there is a luxation of the 
malleolus internus, there is generally a fracture of the fi- 
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X | forward, outward, or inward. 


L U A 


bula 3 but that if the perſon is of a lax habit, the liga- 
ments may be relaxed without a fracture. 1 

If the ankle is luxated inwardly, the bottom of the foot 
turns outward ; if it is Iuxated outwardly, the bottom of 
the foot turns inward; if forward, the heel becomes ſhorter, 
and the foot longer than uſual; if backward, the heel ſeems 
lengthened, and the foot ſhortened, This kind of luxa— 
tion is uſually attended, with violent pain, aud often with 
other very violent ſymptoms ; and the difliculty of reduc- 
ing the ankle is proportioned to the violence of the cauſe. 
The patient being conveniently placed, two aſſiſtants 
ſhould extend the leg and ſoot in oppoſite directions, 
whilſt the operator replaces the bones with his hands and 
fingers. The reduction finiſhed, the patient ſhould keep 
in bed until the ſymptoms leave him, and he is in fone 


* 


meaſure able to reſt upon his ankle. 
A Luxation of the Clavicle. 


When this accident happens, the ſooner the reduQion 
is performed the better, for old luxations of this kind are 
rarely cured. LOT ET TREY | 

The clavicle may lip from the ſternum either outward- 
ly or inward ; in the firſt cafe a preternatural tumour is 
obſerved about the joining of the bones; in the latter caſe, 
a ſinus is obſerved in the part affected, the aſpera artetia, 
the carotids, the contiguous nerve, and the ceſophagus, 
are ſqueezed. As to the reduction of the bone in theſe 
caſes, the ſame general methods will ſuffice which are laid 
down in a Caſe of a fractured clavicle, when the accident 
hath happened near the breaſt bone: the ſame may be alſo 
obſerved with reſpect to a luxation happening next the a- 
cromion. 

A Iuxation happening next the acromion is ſometimes 
not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a luxated humerus. Parc 


obſerves, when this cafe happens, that the upper part of 


the clavicle protuberates upwards, and a hollow or cavity 


is obſerved in the part where the clavicle is ſeparated from 
the acromion ; violent pains alſo attend, and the patient 


cannot move the arm upwards. If in this laſt cafe the re- 
duction is not ſpeedily effected, the arm will moſt proba- 
bly ſoon become paralytic. 

The greatelt care is required in the uſe of bandages ; a 
defect herein may leave a ſtiff or a luxated arm. If the 
bone is luxated near the ſternum, and is ſtarted outward, 
beſides bolſters to ſuppreſs the end of the bone, the ca- 
pelline bandage ſhould be uſed ; but, if inward, the ſtel- 
late bandage is to be preferred, on account of its keeping 
the ſhoulder back. If the luxation is next the ſcapula, 
the ſpica with two heads may be uſed. If both clavicles 
are diſplaced, the double ſpica muſt be applied as directed 
in luxations of the humerus and ſcapula, 


A Luxation of the Os Ceccygis. 


It may be forced internally by a blow, and outwardly 
by a difficult birth. In this caſe violent pain is felt in the 
lower part of the ſpine, inflammatian, and ſuppuration 
in the rectum are produced ; theſe ſymptoms, with the 
ſight and touch, diſcover this luxation, x | 
If this Juxation is outward it may be replaced by preſ- 
ſure with the thumb; if inward, dip the fore finger in oil, 
introduce it as high as poſſible up the anus, and puſh it 
outward, whillt the other fingers, applied externally, 
guide 1t to a proper place. . 

The T' bandage is proper here. Aſter the bone is re- 
duced, keep the patient pretty much in bed, and when Le 


does ariſe, let him fit in a Chair with a hole in it. 


A Luxation of the Elbow, 


A perfect luxation rarely happens here, except the ole- 
cranon is fractured, or the ligaments greatly weakened. 
This Juxation may be backward (which is moſt frequent), 
If the luxation is back- 
ward, the arm appears crooked and ſhorter, and cannot 
be extended; in the internal part of the flexure the hume- 
rus will be prominent; in the external, the olecranon, 
with a large cavity between both bones. When, by rea- 


ſon of a fracture of the olecranon, the cubit is puſhed ſor- 
ward, 


ward, the os humeri will ſtick out behind, the ulna 
is prominent on the fore part, and a finus appears in pro- 
portion to the luxation. If the luxation is external, the 
tumour is ſo too, and vice verſa. 

In a violent luxation, or one of long ſtanding, the bone 
cannot be replaced without great difficulty, by reaſon of 
the ſtrong ligaments and various proceſſes. Recent and 
fighter luxations are more eaſily reſtored. 

If the ligaments and tendons are rigid, let emollient ap- 

plications be uſed ſome time before attempting the reduc- 


tion; the egg liquor is uſeful in this caſe. See ANCHY- 


LOSIS. | 

Reduce this luxation by making an extenſion until the 
fore arm can be put into a ſtate of flexion, and then the 
reſt is eaſily accompliſhed by bearing upon the lower end 
of the humerus with one hand, and by taking hold of the 
wriſt and bending the elbow with the other ; and if it is on 
either fide, the hand of the patient muſt be turned inward 
or outward, at the ſame inſtant, as the caſe requires. 
After reduction the arm ſhould be hung in a fling for 
ſome time, that the parts may recover their tone. 


Luxation of the Fibula. 
This bone may be ſeparated from the tibia, either at 
the lower or ſuperior part. When it happens at the infe- 
rior part it generally proceeds from a luxation of the foot 
externally 3 this bone muſt therefore be reduced, bound 
up, and the reſt of the treatment muſt be agreeable to the 
directions given for Iuxations the knee and patella. 


A Luxation of the Fingers, 


The joints of the fingers may be luxated in every direc- 
tion; but an eaſy extenſion and gentle preſſure with a 
finger and tbumb will eaſily reduce them. 


A Luxation of the Bones of the Foot. 


A diſlocation of theſe bones produces great pain, in- 
flammation, and ſometimes convulſions, &c. if ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance is not obtained. They are reduced as directed 
in caſe of bones in the hand being the ſubjects of this ac- 
cidgnt. The toes are treated as directed for the fingers. 


A Luxation of the Hand, 


The hand may be luxated backward, forward, and on 
each fide; but backward and forward moſt frequently. 


The hand is ſaid to be luxated forward when it inclines to 


the flexor muſcles of the fingers, backwards when it in- 
clines towards the extenſor muſcles, outwards when there 
is a tumour near the thumb and a cavity near the little fin- 
ger, and inwards when the reverſe happens. 

From the diſtortion of the ſtrong ligament there is ex- 
quiſite pain and a rigidity of the fingers, which can nei- 
ther be bent nor extended, by reaſon of the compreſſion 
of their tendons; from hence will follow inflammation, 
tumour, abſceſs, gangrene, and a caries of the ſpongy 
bones of the carpus, which are ſeldom curable but by am- 
putation. But in a recent inconſiderable luxation, a 
milder practice will complete the cure. This kind of lux- 
ation ſhould therefore he ſpeedily reduced. Firſt by the 
hand and arm being extended in oppoſite directions; ſe- 
condly, by placing the finus of the extended hand on a 
table or ſome other flat body, that the tumour may be de- 
E This method muſt take place whatever part of the 

and is luxated. 1 


4 Luzation of the Head. 


A ſeparation of the bones of the cranium from the hy- 
drocephalus is by ſome called a luxation of the head. 
Whatever elſe be the cauſe, compreſſion and bandage, if 
not by other circumſtances forbid, are all that can be ap 
plied, beſides the uſe of ſuch means as are adapted to th 
diſorder. | 


A Luxation of the Heel- Bone. 


This is luxated both inward and outward. A cavity on 
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one "fide and a tumour on the other diſcovers it; ſevere 
pain attends, Proceed to the cure as is directed when the 
bones of the hand are luxated. 


A Luxation of the Humerus. 


The head of this bone may ſlip out before, behind (even 
under the ſcapula), or downward ; but never upwards, 
except the acromion and coracoid proceſs are fractured. 

| When the humerus is luxated downwards there is a ca- 
vity in the upper part of it, perceptible to the eye in ſome 
inſtances, but to the' finger in all, and a tumour in the 
arm-pit, becauſe the head of the bone is lodged there ; 
the luxated arm is longer than the other, and when it can 
be moved or extended, it gives exquiſite pain in lifting 
it up to the mouth, 

Freſh luxations are moſt eaſily reduced; thoſe of long 
ſtanding are reſtored with difficuky ; but if the head of 
the humerus grows to the adjacent parts, a reduction can- 
not be effected by any means. | 

To perform the reduction bend the fore arm, and let an 
aſhſtant ſupport it; then ele vate the arm ſo that the el- 
bow may be advanced ſomewhat above the ſhoulder, 
bringing it a little inward ; then an aſſiſtant properly 
makes the extenſion, whilſt another, counteracting him, 
draws the inferior angle of the ſcapula backward toward 
the ſpine, and preſſeth the acromion downwards: the 
| operator, with his fingers in the axilla, preſſes the head of 
the bone upward as ſoon as he perceives the extenſion to 
be ſufficiently made, and at the ſame time, with his other 
hand, brings the elbow of the luxated arm to the patient's 
fide. An extenſion made downward, or even horizon- 
tally, more frequently fails than when it is made in ſome 
Wh upward. | BE | 

hen the luxation is forward, that is, when the head 
of the humerus is under the pectoral muſcle, there is a 
| Cavity under the acromion ; but the head of the luxated 
bone projects towards the breaſt more than when juſt in 
the axilla ; and if the arm is moved a more acute pain is 
felt than in the preceding caſe, for the great artery and 
the nerves of the arm are much preſſed. If this kind 
of luxation is not eaſily reduced by the method directed, 
when the head of the humerus is in the arm-pit, let a 
pully from the top of a room be faſtened to the arm, juſt 
above the elbow of the luxated arm, and the patient gra- 
dually raiſed from the ground by it; this at lealt brings the 
| head of the humerus into the axilla, whence, as above di- 
rected, it may be reſtored into its proper place. In this 
proceſs remember to let the fore arm be brought toward 
the breaſt, that the muſcles may be relaxed. 


— 


If the luxation is backward, the cubit approaches the 
præcordia, and the head of the bone is prominent on the 
outſide of the ſhoulder, the arm cannot be moved from the 
breaſt, nor extended without great agony, and the lower 
angle of the ſcapula will be ſome what puſhed out. In this 
caſe the general procedure may be the ſame as when the 
head of the humerus is under the pectoral muſcle. 

In want of a pully, a taller ſtrong man may take the pa- 
tient's arm over his ſhoulder and gently raiſe him from the 
ground, and the operator may puſh the head of the diſlo- 
cated bone into its one as the body becomes ſuſpended. 
This method of ſuſpending the patient is not ſo fevere as 


it may ſeem, for as no force is uſed about the ſhoulder to 


make a counter extenſion, the patient does not ſuffer from 
thoſe troubleſome excoriations and contuſions, which too 
commonly attend the other methods. 5 

As to the uſe of machines for reducing a luxated hume- 
rus, it is agreed among ſurgeons of the greateſt eminence 
that they are never needful. Freke's commander is pre- 
ferred to all the reſt of the inſtruments uſed for this pur- 
poſe; in the uſe of it the limb may be moved in all direc- 
tions during the extenſion, and the ſituation of the head of 
the bone can be examined ; but great care is required to 
keep it perpendicular to the fide of the patient. ESE 

As in other luxations, bleeding, &c. to prevent or 
check inflammation and ſwelling, muſt be uſed after the 
reduction, and the arm ſuſpended in a ling. 


A Luxation of the lower Jaw. 


This bone 1s uſually luxated forwards, and that on one 


5Q or 
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or both its ſides. If one fide only is luxated, the chin in- j 


clines to the oppoſite ſide, and on the diſlocated fide the 
mouth is wider open. When both ſides are diflocated, 
the mouth gapes wide, the jaw ſtarts forward, and the 
chin falls towards the breaſt, ſo that the patient cannot 


ſhut his mouth, ſpeak diſtinctly, nor ſwallow with eaſe. | 


This acciderit may happen from a blow or from yawning. 
When one fide only is diflocated, it is eaſily reduced; 
but, »when both ſides ſuffer, an immediate reduction is 
neceffary, or violent ſymptoms foon follow, which are 
ſometimes fatal. | | 
In order to the reduCtion, place the yep in a low 
ſeat, with his head fecure againſt the breaſt of an aſſiſtant, 
then wrap your thumbs round with rags, to fave them 
from being bit; place them on the patient's teeth, as far 


back as you conveniently can, at the ſame time fixing your 


fingers on the outſide of the jaw; when you have ſecure 
hold of the jaw, preſs it downward, then backward, and 
then upward ; if all this is done, as it were in the ſame 
inſtant, the reduction will be complete. 

If only one fide is luxated, proceed in the ſame man- 
ner, only preſſing the affected fide moiſt forcibly down- 
wards and backwards. 

Bandages are uſeleſs in this caſe. 


A Luxation of the Knee. 


— 


This is uſually partial. If it is complete it is eaſily re - 
duced, but then it is to no purpoſe, becauſe the crofs li- 
gaments are broken. A luxated knee-pan is a neceſſary 
attendant of a luxated knee, and indeed is often taken for 


itz; but a proper luxation of the knee is when the tibia re- 


cedes from the femur, which happens backward and to 
each ſide, but never forward, becauſe of the patella, 
which hinders it. 5 | 

As this part is very little covered with fleſh, diſlocations 
here are eaſily diſcovered. 8 | | 

If the luxation is partial, place the patient on a table, 
one aſſiſtant taking hold of his thigh and another extend- 
ing his leg; in the mean time the operator may reduce 
the bone with his hands or his knee. In children and 
young perſons, if the extenſion is made with violence, it 
endangers a ſeparation of the epiphyſes, which isa ſtill 


worſe diſeaſe than the luxation. 


A Luxation of the Knee-pan, 


This may happen externally and internally. In order to 
its reduction let the patient's leg be pulled ſtreight, or, if 
he can, he may ſtand on it ereCt ; then let the operator 
take firm hold of the patella with his fingers, and force it 
into its place. After' this nothing 1s required but to al- 
low a little reſt, TH | | 


A Luxation of the Metacarpus, 
In this caſe, what is ſaid on a luxation of the hand will 
be a ſufficient direCtion. | | | L 


A Euxation of the Neck, 


A luxation between the head and the upper vertebra of 
the neck is immediate death, becauſe of the preſſure on 
the medulla oblongata, or medulla ſpinalis. When a man 
is faid to have broken his neck there is a partial luxation 
of the firſt or ſecond vertebra only ; in this caſe the chin 


is fixed to the breaſt, which prevents his ſpeaking, ſwal- 


lowing, or moving the parts below. If an aſſiſtant is at 
hand, he muſt immediately turn the patient on his back, 
and ſetting his feet againſt his ſhoulders (being himſelf 
ſeated on the ground), he muſt place his hand below the 
patient's ears, and pull, gradually increaſe the force with 
which he pulls, and in pulling move the head from fide to 
ſide. | 
After reduction, to prevent abſceſſes, &c. bathe the 
part with ſp. vin. C. | | 


A Luxation of the Bones of the Noſe. 
This accident is eaſily diſcovered by the eye and the | 


touch. The reduction is effected by a quill put up the 
noſtrils, and then with the fingers replacing the bone or 


bones. After the reduction a ſticking plaiſter may be ap -· 
plied. | | 


A Luxation of the Ribs. 


A rib may be luxated upwards, downwards, and in- 
wards, If a rib is forced inwards, the pleura is injured, 
trom whence there proceeds excruciating pains, inflam- 
mations, difficulty of breathing, coughs, ulcers, immo- 
bility of the body, &c. theſe, with the external poſition of 
the fide, evidently diſcover this misfortune, the ſhortneſs 
of breathing is almoſt a pathognomonic ſign. This lux- 
ation happens betwixt the rib and the ſpine. SA 

If the rib is diflocated upwards or downwards, lay the 
patient prone on a table, or fix the arm on the affscted 
lide, over a door or a ſtep in a ladder, then with the fin- 


gers the rib may be replaced. 


Luxations internally are difficultly reduced, becauſe 
neither the hands nor any inſtrument can be applied to ele- 
vate them. However, the patient may be laid on his 


belly over ſome cylindrical body, and the anterior part of 
the rib being moved gently towards the back, or ſhook a 
little, the head may probably recover its ſituation. - If 
[this fails, recourſe muſt be had to the method propoſed 


for fractures of the ribs, when they are forced inwards, 
and a ſplinter offends the pleura. But, if the ſymptoms 
are not violent, nor the heads of the ribs much removed, 
ſorbear both the inciſion of the fleſh and the violent com- 
pulſion of the ribs, as luxated ribs have often remained ſo 
without danger. 1 90 EO 

The bandage ſhould be a napkin and ſcapulary, and 
compreſſes may be applied aſter ſqueezing them out of 
camphorated ſpirit of wine. 5 LR 


Luxation of the Thigh Bene. 


A fracture of the neck of this bone is ſometimes miſta- 
ken for a luxation. The head of the thigh bone may be 
luxated downwards, forwards, inwards, outwards, and 
backwards. This luxation, like that of the humerus, is 
always perfect, and moſt frequently happens inward and 
downward, the head of the bone tending towards, the 
large foramen of the os pubis. TE 85 

When the luxation is outwards, the bone generally ſlips 
upwards at the ſame time: if inwards and downwards, the 
leg is longer, and morebowed. than the other, and the knee 
and foot turn outwards ; the head of the bone is thruſt 
near the lower part of the inguen and the foramen of the 
os pubis; ſometimes the compreſſure of a nerve, which 
communicates with the bladder, cauſes a ſuppreſſion of u- 
rine, and the preſſure on the crural nerve a numbneſs in 
the leg ; a ſinus is perceived in the buttock, becauſe of 
the great trochanter, and the peſt of the bone; and if the 
reduction is long neglected, the limb withers ; if the pa- 
tient ſhould not require a crutch, he will at leaſt halt ; the 
knee of the luxated limb cannot be brought to the other; 
the chief pain is perceived in the groin, and no grating can 
be perceived, as happens when the bone is fractured, and 
the limb moved. If the luxation is backwards, the limb 
is drawn, upwards, whence, a cavity is perceived in the 
groin, and a tumour in that part of the buttock, where 
the head of the bone, and the trochanter are lodged; the 
limb is ſhortened, the foot bends inward, the heel does 
not touch the ground, but the patient ſeems, to ſtand on 
his toes, and the luxated limb is more eaſily inflected than 
extended ; in this caſe, many ſtand and walk firmly with- 
out the bone being reduced, provided they have a high 
heel to their ſhoe.  - en 

A fractured neck of the thigh-bone is diſtinguiſhed from 
a luxation of its head, firſt, when the thigh-bone is lux- 
ated by a flux of humours, without any external violence, 
but only by walking or riſing up: ſecondly, when it is 
unattended: with pain, tumour, or inflammation : third- 
ly, when the whole limb may be bent, and turned about 
the acetabulum without any noiſe, which is uſually heard 
in fractures; the contrary ſigns indicate a fracture. 

In reducing the luxated head of the thizh-bone, a longi- 


tudinal extenſion will not ſuffice, but it muſt be according 


to 


wo 
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to the direction of the cervix Mr. Kirkland ſays, 
« When a thigh is diſlocated inward, or outward, follow 
Celſus's advice in laying the patient on one fide, ſo that 
the part into which the bone hath flipped be always upper- 
moſt, and that from which it hath receded, lowermoſt; 
by which means the extenſion may be made in any direc- 
tion you have a mind, and your own invention will point 
out to you twenty ways of ſecuring the patient upon a bed 
og a table is uſually too high) ſo that a proper reſiſtance 
e made to the extenſion, This done, the knee bent, 
and a towel fixed properly above it, you muſt place your- 
ſelf on that ſide of the thigh to which the bone is diſlocated, 
with your knee near the head of the bone, and both hands 
on the oppoſite ſide of the knee of the patient, an aſſiſtant 
being fixed at the ankle. The extenſion may then gradu- 
ally be begun by three or four men, with the thigh rather 
in a-ſtate of flexion ; and when there is reaſon to think that 
the head of the bone is brought to a level with the ſocket, 
the extenſion being ſteadily continued; the knee may be | 
bent near to the abdomen, and, at the ſame time, whilſt 
the knee puſhes the bone towards its place, the ankle muſt 
be moved in the ſame, but the knee of the patient in a 
contrary direction. Thus the head will always go into 
the ſocket; provided a due extenſion is made before you 
attempt to return it.” F 
Sometimes the head of the thigh bone is puſhed between 
the iſchium and ſacrum; in this caſe, except the patient 
is very lean, before attempting the reduction, it may, 


the neck. When both the apophyſes of the vertebræ are 
diſlocated, lay the patient on his belly over ſome round 


both ends of the luxated ſpine on each ſide, which ele- 
vates, and gradually extends the vertebræ, the ſpina dorſi 


— 


geon preſſes down the inferior diſlocated and prominent 
vertebrz, and, at the ſame inſtant, expeditiouſly puſhes the 
9 part of the body upwards.' If the firſt attempt 
fails, repEat it two or three times. When the left apophy- 
ſis only is diſplaced, after the patient is laid in the ſame 


other the right humerus ; and the reverſe, if the injury is 


on the other ſide. After the reduction, bleed, apply 


compreſſes wrung out of ſpirit of wine, and then the nap- 
kin and ſcapulary. | A, „ a 


A Luxation of the 77 71. 


One or two of the bones in the wriſt are ſometimes re- 
moved from their place, which is diſcovered by a tumour 
in one part, or a cavity on another, perceptible to the 
touch; violent pain alſo attends, If , 43 luxation is re- 
cent treat it as a luxation of the hand. | 


See Boerhaave's  Aphoriſms ; Petit's Diſeaſes of the 
Bones; Lond. Med. Obſ, and: Inq. vol. ii. p. 99, &c. 
Gooch's Caſes and Remarks ; Pott's General Remarks on 
Fractures and Diſlocations; Kirkland's Obſ. on Pott's 


perhaps, be moſt eligible to reduce the patient's fleſh by 
repeated briſk purges, given at ſhort intervals, for thus the 
ſtate of the caſe is better diſcovered, and the reduction 
more eaſily effected. | | 


Luxation if the Vertebræ. 


- Theſeare rarely perfectly luxated. Thoſe of the neck 
being ſmall, and very moveable, are more ſubject to this 
. accident than thoſe of the back. Thoſe of the loins are 
- alſo more eaſily luxated than thoſe of the back, becauſe 
they are more moveable and ſmooth, are deſtitute of thoſe 
ſinuſes with which the vertebrt of the back are furniſhed, 
and have a thicker cartilage interpoſed betwixt each. Lux- 
ations of the vertebrz muſt be imperfect, unleſs attended 
with a fracture, and a laceration of the ſpinal marrow, 
which threatens inſtant death. The imperfect luxations 


are often ſpeedily fatal ; and they molt frequently kappen 


in the upper vertebræ of the neck. 
Hippocrates obſerves that children, between the ages of 


gery; Wiſeman's Surgery, &c. 
LYCANCHE. A ſpecies of quinſey. : 
LYCAN THROPIA, from v, and arfpur®-, a man, 


Remarks; Med, Mu. vol. ii. p. 406. Heiſter's Sur- 


| Lycanthropy. It is a ſpecies of melancholy, or of mad- 


nels. Some call it erratic melancholy, becauſe the pa- 
tient wanders about, and cannot reſt in any one place. 
Ihe Arabians call it kytubuth, from an animal which per- 
petually moves, up and down on the ſurface of ſtagnant 
waters. Atius in his Tetrabib. calls it cynanthropy, as 
well as lycanthropy. It is very probably the diſorder with 
which the demoniac, mentioned in Scripture, who dwelt 
among the tombs, was affected. Oribaſius informs us, 
that, “ Theſe patients leave their houſes in the night time, 
and 1n every thing imitate wolves, wander about the tombs 
until break of day.” (Actuarius adds, that “ they return 
home then, and come to their ſenſes.“) You may know 
them by the following ſymptoms, their looks are pale, 


| their eyes dull, hollow, fixed, dry, and without the 


four and ten, are apt to have luxations of the vertebræ of 
the neck near the head, from an internal cauſe; an in- 
ſtance of this kind I once met with, it was in a boy of a- 
bout ten years of age, he voided two round worms, and, 
in ſeveral inſtances, complained, as is uſua), when 
worms are the only manifeſt cauſe of any diſorder, he 
obſtinately refuſed every aſſiſtance from medicine, but af- 
ter a few weeks his neck ſpontaneouſly and ſuddenly re- 
turned to its original ſtate, and every other ſymptom pre- 
ſently vaniſhed. 


The vertebræ of the back cannot move much without a | 


fracture; their upper or lower apophyſes, and ſometimes 
only one of them, ate miſplaced; great violence is gene- 
rally required in order to a partial luxation: when a ver- 
tebra is luxated without a fracture, the body leans to one 


ſide, or forwards ; if the leſt- ſide is affected, the patient 


leans to the right, and vice verſa. | 

The common ſigns of a luxation of the vertebræ in the 
back, are, the back is crooked and unequal ; the patient 
can neither ſtand-nor walk, and his whole body ſeems pa- 

ralytig; all the parts below the luxation are inſenſible and 
imm Meable the excrements and the urine cannot be 
diſcharged, or elſe they are involuntarily emitted; the 
lower parts gradually die, and very ſoon the death of the 
perſon is the end of complaint. 

All the luxations in the ſpine are very dangerous, both 
becauſe of the injury that may be done to the ſpinal mar- 
row, and the difficulty of reducing them. 'The danger is 
alſo greater, the nearer the luxation is to the head, be- 
cauſe here the ſpinal marrow is ſooneſt hurt. When ſeve- 


ral vertebræ are luxated together, the ill ſymptoms are not 


ſo violent. 
For reducing the vertebræ of the neck, ſee luxation of 
5 


moiſture of a tear. Their tongues are dry, and they are 
ready to periſh with thirſt, their legs, from the bruiſes they 
received in the night, (and according to Ætius, from the 
bites of dogs) are full of incurable ulcers.” Beſides theſe 
ſymptoms, it is obſerved by others, that they are very 
timorous, ſeek ſolitude, ſhun all human kind, they per- 
petually brood on the moſt extravagant fancies, &c. Bleed- 
ing, bitter ſtomach purges, a gentle treatment, and, if 
roars the procuring of fleep, are the principal means 
of relief. 


LYCHEN PIXIDATUS, i. e. Muſcus Pyxidatus. 


LYCHNIS CORONARIA DIOSCORIDES. Roſe 
Campion. It is cultivated in gardens, flowers in June, 
and its ſeeds are purging. 

Moſt of the lychnis's are ornaments only in gardens ; 
and the name is given to ſeveral plants not included in the 
long liſt of Boerhaave's, which are called ſpecies of the 
ychnis. | | | 

LY CIUM, a name of the nandia, agiahalid, and of 
three ſpecies of rhomnus, and ſome other plants. 

LYCIUM, alſo called arbor ſpinoſa. Indian thorn. 

It grows in the Eaſt-Indies, Its inſpiſſated juice is 
aſtringent, called cate ; and is, by ſome, miſtaken for the 
terra Japonica. 

LYCIUM BUXI FOLIUS, alſo called pyracantha, 
box-thorn. It grows in hot countries. The rob of the 
fruit is aſtringent, but is often mixed with amurea, or 
with the juice of wormwood, or the rob from the berries 


ee or other ſuch like, are ſubſtituted 
or it. 


LYCOCTONUM, i. e. Aconitum. It it alſo a ſpe- 


| cies of lark-ſpur. 


' LYCOPERDON, from ae, a wolf, and argh, cre- 
pitus. 


body, as a tub, or drum; then two aſliſtants may depreſs 


being thus bent in form of an arch; after this, the ſur- 


poſture, one aſſiſtant may depreſs the left coxa, and the 


LYCHNIS. Botaniſts enumerate above eighty ſpecies. 
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pitus. The ancients gave it this name, becauſe they thought 
it ſprung from the dung of wolves. # 
LYCOPERDON VULGARE, called alſo crepitus 


lupi, boviſta, fungus rotundus orbicularis, duſty mu(h- 
rooms, puff balls. Boerhaave enumerates eleven ſpecies. 


They are round, or egg ſhaped, whitiſh, with a ſhort, 
and ſcarcely any pedicle ; they grow in paſture grounds. 


When they are young they are covered wich tubercles on 
the outſide, and are pulpy within. By age they become 
ſmooth without, and inwardly are Changed into a fine 
light browniſh duft. 

Dr. Biſſet ſays, that it is the moſt powerful vegetable 

ſtyptie yet known, when externally applied. Gooch pre- 
fers it to the agaric of the oak, and even to all fungous 
ſubſtances. It is ſofter, and more abſorbent than lint, 
and, if cut into ſlices, might anſwer as well as ſpunge, as 
recommended by Dr. Kirkland after amputations. 
_ LYCOPERSICON, from auxS-, a wolf, and mepowecy, 
a peach. Wolf's peach. The flowers reſemble thoſe of 
night ſhade ; the fruit is carnous and ſoft. Boerhaave 
mentions ſix ſpecies, but Ray thinks them all poiſonous, 

LYCOPODIUM, called alſo muſcus clavatus, muſcus 
terreſtris, muſcus ſquamoſus, plicaria, cingularia, wolf's- 


claw, and club-moſs. | | 
It is a fertile kind of moſs, diſtitute of pedicles and ca- 


pitella. It differs from the ſelago in that its capſules grow 


not ſcattered in the ſinuſes of the leaves, but are collected 


into a club; for each ſcale covers a kidney-ſhaped and hi- 
valve capſule, which loſes no part of itſelf when ripe. It 
grows on heaths and hilly places, and flowers in July and 
Auguſt. It is reckoned cooling and aſtringent. | 
' LYCOPSIS. A name of ſome ſpecies of bugloſs. 

LYCOPUS. Water hore hound. 

LYGMOS. An hiccough. | 

LYMPHA. Lymph. It is a pellucid, inſipid, pure 
liquor, the more ſubtil parts of which affords the matter 
of the fluid of the brain, ſpinal marrow, nerves, and alſo 
the ſeminal fluid. The gelatinous parts of this fluid nouriſh 


all the ſolids of every kind, and its finer aqueous parts 


are through the lymphatic veſſels, by means of the valves 
and conglobate glands, again conveyed to the heart, where 


being again united with the blood, it is with it conveyed 


to all the parts of the body. Boerhaave ſays, that from 
eight ounces of blood ſeven ounces of lymph ariſes if diſ- 
tilled with a gentle heat. | VE 

_ LYMPHE DUCTUS, or Lymphatica vaſa. Lym- 


| Phatic veſſels. They are divided into thoſe of Bartholine, 


4 


| 
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and called alſo abſorbent lymphatics, and thoſe of the mo- 
derns ; theſe latter lead into larger veins. The lympha- 
tics of Bartholine ariſe from the ſurface of the cells of the 
membrana cellularis, the furfaces of the guts, of the urine 
and gall bladders, and of all other parts, and carry a pel- 
lucid liquor towards the receptaculum chyli, and the tho- 
racic duct, in which as the lacteals do, they all terminate. 
The coats of theſe veſſels are thin and tranſparent, they 
are much crouded with valves, but not ſo much as is re- 
preſented in many figures, they are alſo very irregularly 
placed. The lymphatics frequently anaſtomoze, and in 
their way paſs through the lymphatic glands ; before they 
enter a gland they ramify, and coming out in branches 
they unite again. The lymphatics are like the lacteals, 
which are abſorbents ; and the'lymphatics are the general 
abſorbents, and carry the juices to the duct, the recepta- 


| culum, and to the jugular vein. The ſtructure and uſe 
of the lymphatic glands are not yet aſcertained. | 


The infection by poiſon, the ſmall-pox when inoculated, 
the lues venerea, &c. is conveyed by the lymphatic, or 
abſorbent veins. See'Dr. Hunter's ente, Dr. 
Fordyce's Elements, part the iſt. e 

LYNCIS LAPIS, i. e. Belemnites. p 


LYNCOURION, or Lyncurium, from xy, à Iynx, 


and de, urine. Various are the opinions of writers con- 


-cerning what this is; but the moſt probable is that of Dr. 


Watſon's, viz. that it is tourmelin. 

LYRA. Thus the ancients called the inferior ſurface 
of that part of the brain which is called the fornix, becauſe 
it is full of medullary lines, reſembling the ſtrings of the 
lyre. | PO ee 

LYSIMACHIA. Yellow looſe ſtrife, or willow herb. 
Boerhaave enumerates ſixteen ſpecies of Lyſimachia. The 


name of Lyſimachia is from Lyſi machus, the ſon of a king 


of Sicily, who firſt diſcovered it. It is a ſmall plant which 
is ſound about the ſides of rivers, ſaid to be aſtringent, 
but of no note in medicine, e 
LYSIMACHIA. It is a name for a ſpecies of the num- 
mularie, caſſada, onagra, galeopſis, and ſeveral other 
8 | N 
; LYTHARGYRUS. | Lytharge. See PLuUMBUM. 
LYTHOPHYTON NIGRUM. Black coral. 
LYSSA. The madneſs of dogs and wolves, or of men 
who'are bit by them. | 
LYTHRON. Duſt mixed with ſweat; but Hippo- 
crates occaſionally expreſſes by it, the menſtrual blood. 


MAC 


or m. In preſcriptions it fignifies miſce, mix, 
M or manipulus, a handful. | 
1. MABOUJA. A very hard root of a tree, of 
which the American ſavages make clubs. 

MACALEB GESNERI. See CERAAsus. | 
MACALEB SERAPIONIS, i. e. Phillyrea latifolia 
lævis. | | f 
MACANDON. A coniferous tree mentioned by Bon- 
tius. It grows in Malabar, its fruit reſembles the pine 
nut, but is not ſo hard, it is rather inſipid to the taſte, 
the flowers reſemble thoſe of the honey - ſuckle. The fruit 
is roaſted, and eaten as a cure for dyſenteries; and to re- 
lieve in the cholera morbus, and other complaints. Raii 
Hi ſi * £0004 

MACAPATLI, i. e. Sarſaparilla. ED 

MACAXOCOTLIFERA. The name of a tree in 
the Welt Indies, it is about the ſize of a plum-tree, its 
fruit is called macaxocotl, it is red, of a long figure, of 
the ſize of a walinut, and yellow within, it is ſweet and 
laxative. Another ſpecies is the atoyaxacotl, and another 
is called coztieczocotl by the Mexicans, though others 
call it a ſpecies of myrobalan. Another ſpecies is called 
atoyaxocotl chichiltic ; and the laſt ſpecies is called chichi- 
axocotl, which ſignifies running down with ſweat. A 
decoction of the bark of theſe trees cures the itch, and 
the powder thereof heals ulcers. Rai Hift: 

MACEDONISIUM SEMEN. Fuchſius informs us 
that it is che ſeed of the herb Alexanders. 5 

MACER. Grecian Macer. It is brought from Bar- 
bary, its thick yellow bark is aſtringent, ſo is the dried 

root. Its fruit called macre deſtroys all forts of worms. 
M. Juſſieu thinks that the macer of the ancients is the ſima- 
rouba of the moderns. 
- MACERATIO. Maceration. It is an infuſion, or a 
ſoaking of ingredients in water, or other fluid, in order 
to extract their virtue. | | 

MACERONA, i. e. Alexanders. 

MACHA- MONA. A fort of calabaſh in Africa 
and America, the pulp of it is agreeable, and ſerves in- 
ſtead of rennet for curdling milk with. 

MACHZARIA. Peach kernels. | 
MACHAON. He was the ſon of Zſculapius, an 
brother of Podalirius. Machaon bled the daughter of 
king Damzthus, which is the firſt inſtance of bleeding. 

 MACIA, i. e. Anagallis. 

MACIS. Mace. It is the middle bark of nutmegs. 
It is of a lively red colour when freſh, but grows paler 
with age. It invelops the ſhell which contains the nut- 
meg, It is dried in the ſun upon hurdles, which are fix- 
ed one over another, and then it is ſprinkled with ſea - 
water to prevent its crumbling in carriage. It hath a 
pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a warm pungent bitteriſh 
taſte. Its qualities are ſimilar to that of nutmeg, both as 
the ſubjeCt of medicine, and of pharmacy. The princi- 
pal difference is, that mace is warmer, more bitter, leſs 
unctuous, and ſits eaſier on weak ſtomachs; in its yield- 
ing, by expreſſion, a more fluid oil; and, in diſtillation | 
with water, a more ſubtile volatile one. > ad 
What is called in the ſhops expreſſed oil of mace, is 
preſſed from nutmegs. See NUTMEGS. 


— 


ſhingles, 


37. 


The eſſential oil of mace is moderately pungent, very 
ſubtile and volatile, of a ftrong aromatic ſmell, like the 
mace itſelf ; it is thin, limpid, of a pale yellow colour, 
with a portion of thicker and darker coloured oil at the 
_ See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 

ICT. 

MACOCEI. The Virginian macock or pompion. 
See Raii Hiſt. | 
een. Ray takes it for a ſpecies of the ma- 
coc ki. 

MACOUNA. A ſpecies of kidney - bean in Braſil. See 
Raii Hiſt. 

MACOW. The ebony tree. 

MACROPIPER. Long-pepper. 


MACROPNUS, from waxges, long; and its, to | 


breathe, It is one who fetches his breath at long intervals. 

MACULA. A cutaneous effloreſcence which changes 
the colour of the cuticle. Macula lata, a name for the 
Maculæ, a name for the nævi materni, or the 
ſpots, or marks, ſuppoſed to be impreſſed by the mother's 
imagination on the foetus. Maculz albæ, ſce Al BU. 
Maculz hepatice, hepatic ſpots, or effloreſcences proceed- 


ing from an ichoreſcence in the blood, attended with a fort 


of coagulation. Maculæ oculorum, a cataract, or ſuffu- 


ſion. Maculz peſtilentes, peſtilential ſpots, or effloreſ- 


cences. Maculæ volaticæ, volatic, or ſoon vaniſhing 
ſpots, ſuch as are often ſeen in children. 
MADAROSIS. A falling off of the hairs from the 
eye-lids, from a defluxion of acrid humours there. 
MADELION. Bdellium. 
MADISIS. Baldneſs. TY 
MADOR. Such a ſweet as ariſes during faintneſs. 
MADREPORA. A. petrifying plant, which grows 
in the ſea, and diſtinguiſhed from coral only by ſeveral 
perforations in its branches, which are often diſpoſed in 
the form of a ſtar. Boerhaave enumerates twenty-four 
ſpecies. A 
MADREPORA VULGARIS. White coral. 
MADROTES. Baldneſs. 
MAMACYLON, The fruit of the arbutus. 
MAGALAIZE. See MANGANESE. 5 
MAGDALEONES. Maſſes of plaiſter, or of other 
compolitions, reduced to a cylindrical form ; they are alſo 
called cylindri. 255 
MAG DALI, or Magdalides, i. e. Magdaleones, 
MAGELLANICA AROMATICA ARBOR. See 
WinTERANUS CoRTEx. | | 
MAGELLANICUS CORTEX, i. e. Cortex Win- 


teranus. 


MAGISTERIUM. A magiſtery. This term hath 


various ſignifications. I. It is aſcribed to powders made 
by folution and precipitation, as the magiſtery of hart's- 
horn and coral. 2, It is beſtowed on reſins, or reſinous 
extracts, as the magiſtery of ſcammony, &c. 3. The true 
magiſtery is when ſome of the menſtruum remains united 
with the extracted efſence. 4. The ancients gave this name 
to ſeveral white precipitates ; and by this term they would 
have us to underſtand a very ſubtile preparation. 5. This 
word is generally uſed for a white powder, prepared from 
ſome mineral, vegetable, or animal. 
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MAG 


The firſt chemiſts invented this term for ſome particu- 
lar precipitated ſubſtances, but not for all; at preſent we 
have no general idea, or eſtabliſhed characteriſtic, to diſ- 
tinguiſh magiſtery from precipitate. 
now ſome kind of precipitate ; but every precipitate is not 
a magiſtery. Magiſteries are always very white, and 
lighter than other precipitates. | | 

MAGISTRALIS. When applied to medicines, it is 
the ſame with medicamenta extemporanea. 

MAGISTRANTIA., Maſterwort. i 

MAGMA. In a more general ſenſe, it is any thick 
ointment that will not run with the heat of the body, or a 
poultice that will not ſpread, on account of its contain- 
ing much water, In a ſtricter ſenſe, it is the fæces of any 
ointment after the thinner parts are ſtrained off. Galen 
reſtrains the word to the fæces of myrobalans. 

MAGNA ARTERIA, i. e. Aorta. 

MAGNES. The load-ſtone, Called alſo lapis Hera- 
cleios, ſideritis, magnates, calamita, lapis Lydius, and 
load-ſtone. It is called lapis Heracleios, or Heraclius, 
from Heraclea, a town in Lydia; and Magneſia, from a town 
in Lydia of the ſame name; and ſideritis, from its attracting 
iron. lt is an iron ore of different colouts and ſolidities; 
the beſt are ſolid, and not porous, nor very heavy. The 
ſmaller ſtones will lift up more in proportion than the 
larger. It is ſomewhat aſtringent, but is not uſed in me- 
dicine. It attracts iron, or another magnet, or repels 
them, and directs its poles always to thoſe of the world. 

 MAGNES ALBUS, alſo called magnes candidus, ca- 
lamita alba, magnes carneus. White load-ſtone. The 
Italians call it magnes carneus, becauſe they ſuppoſe that 
it attracts fleſh. It is a ſort of rocky marle, and is ſome- 
times found with the load-ſtone above named. 

MAGNES EPILEPSLA. Native cinnabar. 
ſo called becauſe of its uſefulneſs in epilepſies. 5 

MAGNESE. See MAnGANEsE. + 

MAGNESIA, i. e. Ethel, atſo manganeſe. It is often 
the ſame as marcaſita. It is taken for the matter of the 
philoſopher's ſtone, and for ſulphur ; it is a term of art, 
it ſignifies melted tin, into which mercury being caſt, is 
thoroughly mixed and incorporated with it, into a brittle 
ſubſtance, and white maſs; it is alſo a mixture of filver 
and mercury, and a very fuſile metal, called magneſia phi-- 
loſophorum. 


It is 


MAGNESIA ALBA. The white magneſia. Alba is 


added to diſtinguiſh it from the magneſia, or manganeſe, 
which is employed in making glaſs. It is alſo called mira 
culum chemicum, the chemical miracle; becauſe from 
two pellucid liquors a coagulum is formed, which con- 
tains the earth called magneſia alba. It was introduced as 
a medicine in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
by count di Palma, at Rome, and continued a very lucra- 
tive ſecret. It is a very white, ſubtil powder, or a pecu- 


liar earth; it is not calcarious, but poſſeſſed of ſome pe- 


culiar properties. Dr. Lewis ſays he never met with 
this earth in the mineral kingdom, except in the mother 
ley of nitre, and in the ſal cathart. amar. but he found it 
in the earth into which vegetables are reduced by fire; 
and he aſſerts, that the incinerated earths of animals are 
of a different kind. 25 

Mr. Henry, apothecary in Mancheſter, gives the fol- 
lowing proceſs for making the magneſia. 1 

« Diflolve any quantity of fa] cath. amar. in its own 
weight of water; filter, and add to it by degrees, a filter- 
ed ſolution of pearl aſhes, in an equal quantity of water, 
ſtirring them gently, until the mixed liquors have ac- 
quired the appearance of a complete coagulum ; then 
ceaſe adding any more of the alkaline lixivium, and im- 
mediately throw the mixture into a large veſſel of boiling 
water ; keep it boiling for a quarter of an hour, then take 
it out, and put it into glazed earthen veſſels ; as ſoon as 
the powder hath ſubſided, and before the water is quite 
cold, pour it off, and add a freſh quantity of boiling wa- 
ter; repeat theſe ablutions with ſeveral parcels of hot wa- 
ter, till the liquor hath entirely loſt its ſaline taſte ; then 


let it be fo agitated as to ſuſpend the finer parts of the 
powder, in which ſtate decant it into other veſſels, and 


having ſeparated the water from the magneſia, by incli- 
nation, put it on large chalk-ſtones, until a conſiderable 
part of the humidity is abſorbed ; then wrap it up in 


CR 


| Malabar. 
the gout ; and a decoction of its leaves againſt the jaun- 


M AI 


ſheets of white paper, and dry it before the fire. Pouf 
hot water upon the remaining powder, ſtir and decant it 
in its turbid ſtate, and ſeparate the magneſia from the 


Every magiſtery is f water as before; thus the whole, or the moſt of it, wilt 


be reduced to an equal degree of fineneſs. ; 

«© Thelarger the quantity of water into which the preci- 
pitated powder is caſt, the more ſpeedily and perfectly 
will the vitriolated tartar, which is formed by the alkali 
uniting with the acid of the ſal cath. be waſhed off. The 
neutral ſalt ſhould be waſhed off as quick as poſſible, other- 
wiſe, by allowing the mixture to ſtand for ſome time, the 
powder concretes into minute grains, which, when view- 
ed with a microſcope, appear to be aſſemblages of needles 
diverging from a point. Theſe concretions cannot be re- 
diſſolved by any waſhing, however long continued. Dr. 
Black orders four times the quantity of water to that of 
the ſolution to throw the coagulum into, but that is far too 
little. The water ſhould be pure, diſtilled is the beſt, 
but it ſhould be kept until its empyreuma is gone off. 
Hard, or 8 water, makes magneſia coarſe and diſa- 
greeable. The chalk ſtones on which the magneſia is 
dried, ſhould be expoſed to a moderate heat, that the 
moiſture may evaporate quickly. Cleanlineſs ſhould be 
particularly attended to through the whole.” ja + 

As magneſia contains about Arth parts of fixed air; it 
ſhould be calcined after it is made, and before it is admi- 
niſtered, in flatulent caſes at leaſt. It is calcined by put- 
ting it in a common crucible, and placing it in a glowing 
fire, and keeping it red hot for the ſpace of two hours. 

Hoffman obſerves, that magneſia often occaſions flatu- 
lencies, and gnawing pains in the belly, and generates 
corroſive juices in the ſtomach ; but theſe inconveniences 
will not be complained of,. if care, agreeable to the above 
proceſſes, is not wanting. FEI ES i 

In common with abſorbents, it corrects acidities in the 

prime viz, relieves the heart- burn, and all ſymptoms that 
have an acid for their ſource, as ſickneſs, giddineſs, vo- 
miting, pain in the ſtomach, &c. alſo the gripes, con- 
vulſions, &c. in children, from the ſame cauſe. It is 
preferred to all common abſorbents, on account of its 
laxative quality, which it manifeſts when it meets with 
an acid in the ſtomach and bowels. If it is mixed with 
rhubarb, it prevents the rhubarb from leaving a coſtive- 
neſs behind. If the magneſia is neither accompanied, nor 
met with by an acid, it is not purgative, but ſimply ab- 
ſorbent. See Hoffman's Obſ. Phyſ. Chem. lib. iv. obſ. 
it. Dr. Black's Obſ. on the Magneſia Alba, in the Efſay s 
Philoſ. and Literary of Edinb. vol. ii. Lond. Med. Tranſ. 
vol. ii. Mr. Henry's Strictures on Glaſs's Magneſia, and 
8 Henry's Reply to Dr. Glaſs's Examination of the 
ame. 
MAGNESTA OPALINA, alſo called opalin, or ruby 
coloured magneſia of antimony. In making the hepar an- 
timonii, ſome add to the antimony and nitre decrepitated 
ſal ammoniac, and thus make the opalin. It is a much 
weaker emetic than the liver of antimony, and does not 
cauſe great ſickneſs when given in conſiderable doſes to 
horſes, but paſſes freely by ſweat. Lemery directs it to 
be made of equal parts of antimony, nitre, and decrepi- 
tated ſea · ſalt. | | 

MAGNOLIA. The laurel- leaved tulip tree. Miller 
mentions three ſpecies, but they are not noted in me- 
dicine. 

MAGNUM DEI DONUM. So Dr, Mead calls the 
cort. Peru. 

MAGNUM OS. Thus the third bone of the ſecond 
row in the wriſt is named. It is the Jargeſt of all the 
bones there. 3 
\ MAGNUS MORBUS. The great diſeaſe. So Hip- 

rates calls the epilepſy. | 

MAGUDARIS. The root of filphium. 

MAGUEI. An American name ſor ſe me ſpecie f 
aloe, 

MAHMOODY, i. e. Scamonium. 

MAIAN THEMUM, Lily of the valley, 

MAIL-ANSCHI. A ſpecies of rhamnus, growing in 
A decoction of its root is commended againſt 


dice. 


MAIL-ELOU, Ik is a tall tree, fifty feet high, grow- 


ing 


ing in Malabar; it is an evergreen. Of the bruiſed leaves 

and bark is prepared an apozem againſt the after- pains of 

women in child-bed, and for promoting the lochia. 
MAIL-ELOU-KATOU. This is larger than the as 


bove ſpecies ; it is evergreen, and is aſtringent. 


MAIL-OMBI. This is of the ſize of an apple tree. 
Raii Hift: 1 RE | | 
MAJORANA. Marjoram. Botaniſts enumerate five 


ſpecies. | | 

MAJORANA MAJORI FOLIO, called alſo amara- 
cus, ſampſuchus. Sweet marjoram. By amaracus the 
ancients meant ſweet marjoram ; but by leſſer marjoram, 
they meant the marum. The Egyptians and Syriaus call 
the ſweet marjoram by the name of ſampſuchus. It is a 
low plant, with flender, ſquare branched, woody ſtalks ; 
and little, oval, ſomewhat downy leaves, ſet in pairs; on 
the tops grow ſcaly heads of ſmall whitiſh labiated flowers, 
whoſe upper-lip is erect and cloven, the lower is divided 
into three ſegments. It is ſown annuaily in gardens for 
culinary, as well as medicinal uſes. The ſeeds rarely 
come to perfection with us. They are brought from the 
fouth of France, where the plant is ſaid to be indige- 
nous. 
'The leaves and tops have a pleaſant ſmell, a warm aro- | 
matic bitteriſh taſte. Infuſions in water ſmell ſtrongy but 
taſte weak and unpleaſant; a tincture made with reQihed 
' ſpirit of wine, hath leſs ſmell, but more taſte, In diſtil- 
Jation this plant yields its virtue to water, and thus it af- 
fords an eſſential oil, Hoffman ſays, in the proportion of 
Ji from 3 lxiv. of the leaves ſlightly dried. This oil is 

ot, but not ſo agreeable as the marjoram itſelf. When 

carefully drawn it is of a pale yellow colour ; but, by 
long keeping, it turns reddiſh, and if diſtilled with too 
great heat, it is red at the firſt. The doſe is two drops. 

The aromatic matter almoſt all riſes in diſtillation, fo 
that an extract poſſeſſes very little of the valuable parts of 
the plant, which is an uſeful medicine in ſome diſorders of 
the head and nerves, uterine obſtructions, catarrhs, and 
humoural aſthmas. The powdered leaves, the effential 
oil properly diluted, and the diſtilled water, are agreeable 
errhines. 


MAJORANA ROTUNDIFOLIA, alſo called ori- 


gano, zazarhendi herba. | 

MAJORANA CRETICA, called alſo origanum 
Smyrnium. See MARUM SYRIACUM. 

MAJORANA. TENUIFOLIA. Marjoram gentle 
or perennial. | 

MAJORANA OLERACEA, called alſo origanum 
onites. Pot marjoram. | | | | 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Raii Hiſt. 

MALA. The prominent part of the cheek. 

MALA ASSYRIA. The citron. 

MALA ETHIOPICA. A ſpecies of lycoperſicon. 

MALA AURANTIA. The orange. 

MALA AUREA. The orange ; alſo the amoris 

oma, | | 
e MALA COTONEA. The quince. | 

MALA INSANA NIGRA. The fruit of the black 
fruited night-ſhade. See alſo MELONGENA. 

MALA PUNICA. See GRANATA MALA. 

MALABARICA HERBA. See Coru. 

MALABARICA PILA. See Jaca. | 

MALABATHRINUM. Ointment of malabathrum. 
It is compounded of myrrh, ſpikenard, malabathrum, and 
many other aromatic ingredients, 

MALABATHRUM. Into this word the Greeks cor- 
rupted the Indian word tamalapatrum, i. e. FoLivm, 
which ſee, 

MALABAT RUM, i. e. Folium. 

MALACA RADIX, i. e. Sagittaria alexiph. 

MALACCA SCHAMBU. A ſpecies of jambos. 

MALACENSIS LAPIS. The porcupine bezoar. 

MALACHITES, or Molochites. The malachite. It 
is found in Cyprus and Switzerland. It may be taken for 
a ſpecies of jaſper or praſſius; it is opaque, of a mallow 
green, whence its name waraxn, ſignifying a mallow, 

MALACIA. A depraved appetite. 

MALACOIDES, from Aan, a mallow, and s, 
a form or likeneſs to. It is a plant which refembles a 
mallow, and poſſeſſes ſimilar qualities. ä 
ee 4, 


( 


MALI 


MALACTICOS. Emollients. 1 
MALA-ELENGI. The name of a tree in Malabaf. 
Ser Raii Hiſt. | | TY 

MALAGMA, from waxaoow, to ſoften. It is ſynony- 
mous with cataplaſma, from the frequency of making ca- 
taplaſm to ſoften ; but formerly malagmas were made of 
many other ingredients. ; 

ALAGRETA, or Malagueta: Grains of paradiſe, 

MALANKUA. Zedoary, | PERS 

MALARUM OSSA. The cheek bones, called alſo 
malaria oſſa, and zygomatica offa. They are the irregu- 
lar ſquare bones, placed on the outſide of the orbits. 
Their four corners are reckoned proceſſes; the poſteriot 
and ſuperior, which are the longeſt, are called the ſupe- 
rior orbiter proceſſes; the anterior and ſuperior, whicti 
end in acute angles, are called the inferior orbiter pro- 
ceſs ; the anterior and inferior, which are the ſhorteſt; 
are denominated the maxillary ; the poſterior and inferior 
points are called zygomatic. _ 

MALAVISCUS. A name for the marſhmallow. 

MALAZISSA HUS. One whole teſticle: are cbncealed 


in his belly. He is alſo called emaſculatus and muliera- 
tus. | 


MALE. The arm-pit. 

MALICORIUM. Pomegranate. 1 

MALIGNITAS. Malignity. Very different are the 
definitions of malignity, or the different accounts of what 
conſtitutes it. The fevers termed malignant, upon ex- 
amining their ſymptoms, ſeem to proceed from coagulation, 
or from diſſolution of the juices ; volatile and attenuating 
medicines relieve in the firſt caſe, and mild acids, cooling 
| emulſions, and agglutinants, are uſeful in the latter. And 

as theſe medicines act by manifeſt qualities, it may rea- 

ſonably be inferred that malignant diſorders ariſe from ma- 
nifeſt cauſes ; ſo that the notion of malignity from a ſecret 
ſomething falls to the ground. The fevers that are ma- 
lignant proceed from ſome particular contagious qualities 
of the air, not cognizable perhaps by the ſenſes ; corrupt 
and putrefied matters diffuſed in the air may both cauſe 
and continue them. e oh 

The ſigns of malignity are, a flight coldneſs and ſhi- 
vering, a great loſs of ſtrength immediately enſuing, a 
a ſmall, quick, and contracted pulſe, fainting if an erect 
poſture is long continued, drowſineſs without any (at leaft 
refreſhing) ſleep, and if ſleep comes on it is followed by a 
greater decay of ſtrength and a delirium; there is no 
great complaint from pain, thirſt, or other troubleſome 
ſymptoms, and yet the patient is uneaſy ; at length the 
extremities are cold, the pulſe intermits, and death ſoon 
approaches. | 


| Thoſe diſorders in general may be called malignant 


which 1 deſtroy the ſtrength of the patient, and 


in which the 
quenched. | | 

MALLAM-TODDALI. The name of a tree in Ma- 
labar, whoſe root, bark, leaves and fruit are eſteemed as 
ſpecific in the epilepſy. Raii Hift. 

MALLEAMO'THE, called alſo pavette, pavate. It is 
a ſhrub which grows in Malabar. The leaves boiled in 
palm oil cures the impetigo ; the root powdered and mix- 
ed with ginger is diuretic. Raii Hi/t. 

MALLEI MUSC. EXTERN, vel Superior, i. e. 
Tenſor membrana tympani. | 

MALLEOLI. The ankles, 

MALLEOLUS. A mallet. In botany the cutting of 
vines, which are taken with joints of the old wood to their 
bottom, fo as to reſemble a little mallet, are thus termed ; 
theſe cuttings moſt certainly take root, and make the beſt 

lants. 

MALLEOLUS. By ſome taken for the talus or ankle 
bone, where it means the inferior extremities of the tibia 
and fibula, or the protuberances there. 

MALLEOLUS INTERNUS MUSC. i. e. Muſe. 
externus auris Du Vernii. 1 5 

MALLEUS. A hammer or mallet, alſo one of the 
bones in the ear; this bone hath a large round head, 
which contracts all the way to the neck, from whence 
the proceſſus Ravianus jets out like a fiſh bone, and on 
the outſide a ſhort proceſs projects outward, and points a- 
gainſt the membrana tympani ; from thence the manubri- 

; ; um 


ame of life ſeems at firſt to be almoſt 


* 


um is continued down, and its extremity is fixed to the 
membrana tympani, and pulls it inwards. When che 


malleus is in its proper ſituation, the neck and head of it 
are turned upwards and inwards, and the manubrium 


downwards, the ſhort proceſs of the handle upwards and 
outwards near the upper part of the edge of the tympanum, 


and the proceſſus Ravianus forwards, reaching to the ar- 
ticular fiſſure in the os temporis, whence we may diſtin- 
guiſh the malleus of one ear from that of the other. The 
handle of the malleus is tied to the membrana tympani by 
a fine membranous duplicature. This bone hath three 
muſcles, viz. the laxator membranæ tympani, the tenſor 
8 tympani, and the muſculus externus auris Du 
ernii. *. 
MALPIGHIA. A plant fo named in honour of Mal- 
ighius. It is not noted for any medicinal powers. 


MALPHIGIUS. In the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 


tury, or toward its latter end, he diſcovered the termina- 
tion of the arteries. From this time medicine made great 
advances, on which Hoffman, Boerhaave, and others im- 
proved, as their ſucceſſors have improved on them. 
MALTHEORUM, i. e. Sal gem. 
MALUM. A diſeaſe, alſo an apple. 15 
MALUM MORTUUM. A malignant ſpecies of le- 
pra or ſcab, which renders the body livid, with cruſty ul- 
cers, void of ſanies and of pain. 
| MALUM. In a ſtrict ſenſe it is the diſeaſe called pro- 
cedentia oculi: it is when the eyes exceed the bounds of 
the eye-lids. - | | 
 MALUM TERRA, i. e. Rad. ariſtol. R. 
MALUS. The apple tree. The many forts of apples 
that are known in this and other countries are but varie- 


ties of one ſpecies in the opinion of ſome. Though we 


have more than four ſcore ſorts, yet the crab is the only 
one proper to this iſſe. | | 1 

MALUS SYLVEST RIS, five Agreſtis, malus acido 
fructu ſylveſtris. The crab tree, the wilding, or the 
welding. | 


8 
MALUS HORTENSIS, Malus Sativa. The apple 


tree. | | 
The firſt of theſe is too ſour to be eaten, their juice is 


called verjuice, that is, green juice, as the French call it, 


and is often uſed as vinegar, called alſo agreſta. In moſt 


inſtances its uſefulneſs, both with reſpeCt to food and phy- 


ſic, is the ſame as that of vinegar. 
The ſecond may be conſidered as including all the va- 


riety of apples which by culture are improved. They 


have the common qualities of cooling and abating thirſt ; 
the more acid kinds are ſomewhat laxative ; the auſtere 


have rather a contrary effect. The juice of ſome of them, 


after being preſſed out, is left a little time to ferment, 


and then is the liquor called cyder. 


MALUS ADAMI. A ſpecies of lemon. 

MALUS INDICA, See BiLiMsB1 and CARAMBOLAS. 
MALUS MALABARICA. - See Nux Vomica and 
CAN IR M. 

MALUS MALUCENSIS. See Juj uA. 

MALUS MEDICA. The citron, lemon, and peach. 

MALUS PERSICA.: The peach and lemon. 

MALUS PUNICA. The pomegranate. 

MALVA, of wanaxn, from wanzoow, to mollify. The 
mallow. Boerhaave enumerates fifteen ſpecies ; but the 
common mallow being more frequently found, and poſ- 


ſeſſed of the largeſt ſhare of uſeful qualities, is juſtly uſed 


for them all. It is ſufficiently known to need no deſcrip- 
tion. Its leaves and flowers are a little mucilaginous, 
have no remarkable ſmell, and are rather emollient and 
laxative, A conſerve is made with the flowers ; the 
leaves are uſed in decoctions for clyſters and fomentations 
of the emollient kind. 
as a pectoral than they are at preſent ; they have a ſoft 
ſweet taſte, ſomewhat like liquorice, but have no remark- 
able ſmell. An extract from them, made with ſpirit of 
wine, is very ſweet. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
MALVA ARBOREA MARITIMA, allo called al- 
thxa arborea maritima. The mallow tree. It agrees in 
virtues with the common mallows. 
'. MALVA BETONICEZ FOLIO, i. e. Malacoides. 
' MALVA ROSEA FOLIO SUBROTUNDO, called 
alſo malva arborea, malva hortenſiss Tree or garden 


F 


_—_ 


— 


called tubi lactiferi. 


The roots have been uſed more 


M AM 


mallow, and the hollyhock, Of this kind Boerhaave end; 
merates thirteen ſpecies. They are chiefly noticed as or= 
| namental in gardens. Their medical virtues are ſimilar 
to, but leſs in degree than thoſe of the comman mallo w. 
MALVA VERBENACEA, called alſo alcea, alcea 


vulgaris major. Vervain mallow, It is diſtinguifhed 
from the common mallow by its leaves being jagged or 
cut in about the edges. It grows in hedges, and flowers 
moſt of the ſummer, It agrees in virtues with the other 
mallows, but is the leaſt mucilaginous of any. Miller 
enumerates eight ſpecies of the veryain mallow. © 
MALVA VIS3CUS. Marſhmallow. See AE THEA. 
l pt Pars called malviſium, mar- 
viſium. It is a generous kind of wine. It is ſv 
be the arviſium of the iſland of Scio. ee e 
MAMANGA FRUTEX. An arboreſcent ſhrub in 
Braſil. The Portugueſe call it lavapratas. Its leaves are 
applied to wounds and ulcers. The pods yield an oil by 
3 which is uſed in maturating poultices. Razz 
T1/t. I 
MAMEI. The mammæ, momin, or toddy tree. It 


| is a fine tall tree, appearing always of a fine green colour, 


and ſomewhat reſembles the walnut tree; the fruit is as 
large as a man's two fiſts, and is very agreeable. This 
tree is found in different parts of the Weſt-Indies, but 
thoſe on the iſland of Hiſpaniola are the beſt. From inci- 
fions made in the branches a copious diſcharge of pellucid 
liquor is obtained, which is called momin or toddy-wine ; 
but it muſt be drank very ſparingly, becauſe of its very 


| diuretic quality: it is eſteemed as an effectual preſervative 


from the ſtone, as alſo a ſolvent of it when generated, 
There are two ſpecies. See Raii Hiſt. - 

MAMIRA. It is ſaid by Paulus Ægineta to be the 
root of a plant which is of a detergent quality. Some 


| think it is the root of the doronicum ; but what it really is 
cannot be aſcertained. ; 


MAMIRAAN. It is a plant which grows in the wa- 
ter. It hath a leaf like the conyolvulus ; its taſte is hot 
and bitter: the ſeed reſembles that of ſeſamum. It is in 
uſe amongſt the Arabians. 1 5 5 

MAMITHA, or Mamithſa. Rhazes mentions it as 
being in uſe amongſt the Arabians. It is a plant like the 
papaver maritinum or corniculatum, - At the lower part 
of it is a moiſture that ſticks to the hand ; the lower re- 
ſembles that of the papaver, and is of a yellow colour; 
the ſeeds are like thoſe of the ſcſamum both in colour and 
Gze. The plant is very ſucculent, and hath a ſtrong of- 
fenſive ſmell, —- | ö 

MAMMA. The nipple. 

MAMMZ. The breaſts, In the breaſts are, the 


mammz or nipples, the areola, the body of the breaſt, 


and the lactiferous veſſels. The ſubſtance of the breaſt 
is deſcribed as ure two membranes, one before, 
the other behind; but this is not true. The breaſts are 
compoſed of a glandular ſubſtance and fat ; the glandular 
part is hard, white, and irregularly mixed with fat; but 
the ſtructure of the breaſts are very little underſtood. The 
whole maſs of the glandular part ſeems made up of tubes 
See LACTIFERI DUCTUs. 
The glands in the breaſts of old women are very promi- 
nent, and may be taken for ſcirrhuſes. | 
The arteries and veins are ramifications from the arte- 
riæ and venz ſubclaviz, and from the axillares. The 
nerves are principally from the coſtales, which communi- 
cate with the nervi ſympathetici. | 
MAMMARIA EXTERNA [ARTER1a), i. e. Tho- 
racicz arteriæ ſuperior, 3 wa 
| MAMMARIA VASA. The mammary veſſels, They 
are the arteries and veins of the breaſt. | 
MAMMARITE ARI ERILE. The arteries- of the 
breaſt. * The external are branches from the axillary arte- 
ries, and are called the ſuperior thoracic arteries. The inter- 
nal proceed from the anterior and lower ſide of the ſub- 
claviz, near the middle of the claviculæ, and run down, 
tor about one hnger's breadth, behind the cartilages of the 
true ribs, an inch diſtant from the ſternum; in their paſ- 
ſage they ſend branches to the breaſts and to ſeveral of the 
adjacent parts; they afterwards go out of the thorax on one 
ſide of the appendix enſiformis, and are Joſt in the muſc. 
abdom, recti. 5 | | 
1 MAM- 
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MAMMARIZ VENZ INTERN. The right ſprings | 


from the vena cava, a little below the bifurcation, runs 
along the internal edge of the ſternum, &c. as does its 
correſponding artery. The left ſprings from the ſubcla- 
vian, or from the axillary vein. | | 

MAMMIFORMES, or Mammillares procels. The 
maſtoid proceſſes. : | | 

MANACA. The name of a bacciferous ſhrub in Bra- 
fil. The root is powerfully emetic and cathartic, and is 
uſed on ſome occaſions by the natives; See Raii Hiſt. 

MANANAOG. The plant which bears the St. Igna- 
tius's bean. 

MANATEA LAPIS. See Manar1:. 

MANATI, alſo called manati Indorum, manati phocæ 
genus, vacca marina. The ſea cow. 

The part of this animal which hath been uſed in medi- 


eine is the os petroſum of the head; it is of various forms, 


hard, and white, reſembling ivory. It being harder than 
bones are in general, hath obtained it the name of ſtone. 

MANCANILLA. The manchineal tree. There are 
three ſpecies in the Weſl-Indies ; they are as large as the 
oak tree; the juice from their bark, whilſt freſh, is cauſtic; 
the fruit and leaves have the ſame effect, yet are eaten by 

oats. The wood is ſawn into planks, and brought into 
'ngland, See Raii Hiſt, 

MANCORON. According to Oribaſius's account it 
is a kind of ſugar which is found in a ſort of cane. 

MANCURANA. Marjoram. | 
MANDARU. The pod-bearing Malabarian tree with 
bifid leaves. Ray mentions the following ſpecies : 5 

1. Chovanna mandaru prima, alſo called arbor St. Tho- 
mæ, &c. 

2. Chovanna mandaru ſecunda, &c. 

. Volutta mandaru, &. 

4. Canſchena pou, &c. 

Ihe flowers purge. The roots, if chewed, relieve 
pains in the teeth. 5 

MANDIHOCA, Mandiiba, Mandiibabura, Mandiibpa- 
rata, Madiibumana, Mandiipeba, Mandiipuca, Mandioca, 
Mandiopiba. All theſe are names for the preparations of 
tl: root of the caſſada plant, in order to make it into bread. 

MANDRAGORA. The male mandrake. This plant 
hath wonopetalous, multifid, bell-ſhaped flowers; its 
fruit is ivit, globular, and contains ſeed, which are gene- 
rally kidney-ſhaped. The plant is common in Spain, 
Italy, and other hot countries. It is anodyne, narcotic, 
and cathartic; but is only uſed internally as a diſcutient. 

Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. J he roots of marſh- 
mallow, of the arundo, and of bryony, are made to re- 


ſemble the male mandrake roots; the latter is very com- 


monly impoſed tor them. 

MaiNDRAGORITES. The mandrake wine, or wine 
in which the bark of the roots of the male mandrake are 
inſuicd. Half a pound of this bark is put to nine gallons 
of wine, and are to ſtand together during three months. 

MAND5JA4DIl. The name of a pod-bearing tree in 
Malabar and other parts of the Eaſt-Indies ; the pods con- 
tain ſcarlet coloured beans, which are ſo exactly of the 
ſame weight, as to be uſed as weights. See Raii Hiſt, 

MANGA, alſo called mangas, amba, amygdalam re- 
ferens fructus hirſutus, mao, mau. The mango. tree. 
It is a large trce, a native of the Eaſt-Indies; the fruit is 
as large as a gooſe's egg, and ſhaped like a kidney, and 
of a gold yellow colour. This fruit is pickled and ſent to 
molt parts of the world. See Raii Hiſt. 

MANGAIBA. A ſpecies of plumb: tree in Braſil. 

MANGANESE, called alſo magneſia, magneſe, 
magalaize, maganaize. Soap of glaſs, &c. It is com- 
monly conſidered as an iron ore, but it contains little or 
none of this metal. Mr. Cronſtadt makes it a particular 
earth, and calls it terra magneſiæ. It is of various colours, 
as red, dark grey, black, white, &c. It is not uſed in 
medicine: The blacker ſort, which bears a diſtant reſem- 
blance to antimony, is uſed by potters ; it is mixed with 
lead for glazing their coarſeſt wares. The glaſs makers 
add a little to their frit, and by continuing them in fuſion, 
the glaſs is rendered colourleſs. The darker coloured is 
called Perigord ſtone by the French. Manganeſe is found 


about lead mines, See Dict. of Chem. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. 
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MANGARATIA. Ginger. 


MANGLE. See Gu APARAIBEA. | 

MANGOSTANS. It is an Indian fruit, of the ſize of a 
ſmall orange. It is cardiac and ſtomachic ; its rind or 
peel is aſtringent. See Lemery de Drogues. 

MANIA. Madneſs. This diſorder rexeives different 
appellations, according to its greater or leſſer violence, 
and the varieties of its cauſes and attending circumſtances. 
Melancholy is the primary diſorder, and madneſs is the 
higher degrees. Alexander Trallian ſays that madneſs is 


nothing but melancholy arrived to an higher degree, and 


that the connection between theſe two diſorders is ſo great, 
that a tranſition from one to the other eaſily happens. A- 
retæus alſo ſays that melancholy is the beginning and ori- 
gin of madneſs, which is brought on by the increaſe of 
melancholy, rather than by any other cauſe. | 

Theſe two diſorders agree in their being accompanied 
with conſtant delirium without fever. And it is allo cer- 
tain that he who can leſſen or remove one of theſe com- 
plaints, is equally able to afford relief againſt the other. 

Madneſs, in all its ſpecies, is a chronical diſorder, and 
of the tribe uſually denominated nervous: it is defined by 
ſome to be, The perception of objects not exiting, or 


at leaſt not correſponding to the ſenſes.” Hence it will be 


deſcribed as being a preternatural ſtate of ſenſation. 

The dull, ſtupid, or forgetful ; the very ingenious and 
penetrating; thoſe of a melancholico choleric tempera- 
ment, of a lean habit, with tenſe fibres, and a quick 
pulſe; thoſe who are prone to anger, particularly thoſe 
who are eaſily provoked to anger at meal times, are, a- 
bove all others, ſubject to madneſs. 

From diſſection of thoſe who died mad or melancholy, 
it appears that a congeſtion of blood in the veſſels of the 
brain is a principal cauſe of theſe diſorders. According 
to the different nature and condition of the blood, and its 
motion through the veſſels of the brain, both the rational 
and ſenſitive powers are ſo alerted, that the difference of 
inclinations and appetites is to be accounted for from them. 
And the immediate cauſe of madneſs or of melancholy is a 
preternatural congeſtion of fluids in the veſſels of the 


brain, or ſuch an impreſs, on ſome part of this organ of 


ſenſe, as excites the preternatural ſenſations which more 
particularly work on the imagination. The mediate 
cauſes, are a certain weakneſs, or at leaſt a peculiar diſpoſi+ 
tion to irritations of a peculiar kind. The remote cauſes 
are, violent commotions of mind, ſuch as long-continued 


or exceſſive grief, dread, terror, fear, &c. intenſe thought, 


an exceſs of love, narcotic drugs, expoſing the feet and 
legs to too much cold; and among theſe cauſes a callous 
pia mater is mentioned as one in the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, 


vol. iv. art. 26, and to theſe many others might be added. 


Ihe preceding ſigns of madneſs are, in general, a red- 
neſs of the eyes, a tremulous motion of the eye-lids, 2 
change of diſpoſition and behaviour, a pride which diſco- 
vers itſelf in the countenance, voice, and geltures, a 
grinding of the teeth, an uncommon hatred to particular 


perſons, little ſleep, a violent cephalalgia, a quickneſs of 


hearing, a ringing and a fort of muſical noiſe in the ears, 
increaſed ſtrength, and capacity of bearing cold ; and in 
women, an accumulation ot blood in the breaſts as the diſ- 
order increaſes. As to the ſigns in the beginning, pro- 
greſs, and declenſion of the diſorder, Aretzus excellently 
lays them down as follow: “ Thoſe who are affected with 
melancholy are fad, dejected, and dull, without apparent 
caule. They tremble for fear, are deſtitute of courage; 
affected with watchings, and fond of ſolitude. They are 


prone to anger, changeable in their tempers, and aſk a 


reaſon for the moſt trifling and inconſiderable occurrences. 
They are at ſome ſeaſons ſo covetous, that they will part 
with nothing, but ſoon become filly and prodigal. They 
are generally coſtive, ſometimes ditcharge no fæces at all, 
at other times their exctements are dry, round, and co- 
vered with a black and bilious humour; they diicharge a 
ſmall quantity of urine, which is acrid and bilious. A 
large quantity of flatulencies are lodged in the precordia. 


Putrid and fetid eructations are diſcharged from their 


mouths ; ſometimes they vomit a certain acrid humour 
with the bile. Their countenances become pale, their 
pulſe is flow. They are lazy and weak, but diſcover a 


| preternatural voracity in eating their aliments. When 
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the diſorder advances to madneſs, the patient, when pro- 
voked to anger, becomes raging mad. 


ſhun the ſight of men, betake themſelves to ſolitude, and 
only converſe with themſelves; others tear and mangle 
their bodies. In the higheſt degree of this diſorder, they 
perceive red images before their eyes, fo that they in a 
manner think themſelves ſtruck by lightening. They are 
immoderately inclined to venery, ſo that they careſs pub- 
lickly, without either dread or ſhame. But when the 


diſeaſe is in its decline, they become ſtupid, calm, and 


mournful ; and coming to the knowledge of their misfor- 
tune, they are dejected, on account of their calamitous 
and miſerable ſituation.“ | 

Hoffman obſerves that madneſs ſometimes remits for a 
long time, but returns at certain periods, eſpecially about 
the ſolſtices, the times at which they firſt appeared. Dr. 
Tyſon, phyſician of the Bethlehem hoſpital, obſerves that 
the raving fits of mad people, which keep the lunar pe- 
riods, are generally accompanied with epileptic ſymp- 
toms. = 

Madneſs ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from an acute delirium 
or phrenitis ; alſo that reſemblance of madneſs which is 
produced by narcotic drugs. 

If this diſorder is ſymptomatic a recovery may be more 
readily expected; but when idiopathic, or when violent 
or diſappointed love, exceſs of venery, great agitation or 
uneaſineſs of mind, were the cauſe, a cure will be difh- 
cult, and not ſoon to be expected. If the paroxyſms are 
flight and ſhort, the cure may be reaſonably expected. If 
after ſleep the patient is delirious and inſenſible of cold, 
or of draſtic emetics or purges ; if, in confequence of a 

want of fleep, and of long abftinence, a great loſs of 
ſtrength is brought on, or if epilepſy, convulſions, or le- 
_ thargy come on, death is not far off. | 

As in other nervous diſorders, fo in this, the ſame me- 
—_ of cure is not to be indiſcriminately uſed in every 
Caſe. | 

As the immediate cauſe appears to be a preternatural 

ſtate of ſenſation, ſo whatever produces an oppolite one, 
may be conducive to a cure, whence moderate exerciſe 
continued within the compaſs of the patient's ſtrength, and 
travelling in temperate climes are found uſeful; keeping 
the patient's mind diverted with any amuſement that turns 
his thoughts directly contrary to thoſe which poſſeſſed them 
before; if this can be duly continued, the cure is both 
facilitated and expedited. But ſeverity in beating, terri- 
fying, &c. is very rarely neceſſary, and never in a great 
degree, for all mad people are great cowards, and after a 
few inſtances of ſmart rather than ſevere diſcipline, the molt 
frantic are eaſily governed. 
When the diſorder is ſymptomatic, or the conſequence 
of other diſeaſes having long continued, or being ili ma- 
naged, the cure will much depend on the removal of the 
original diforders. As when it happens in conſequence 
of nervous or intermitting fevers long continued, mode- 
rate exerciſe in a dry warm air, with the bark, cordials, 
and ſerrugineous preparations are moſt proper. When it 
happens to weakly women affected with the nervous fever, 
particularly in child-bed, bleeding and all cooling methods 
are to be avoided, the patient muſt be kept in bed, and 
free from every diſturbance ; gentle cordials and perſpira- 
tives muſt be given, and the extract of the bark with the 
flor. mart. ſhould accompany the cordial "wh hep ten 


In the young, ſanguine, and robuſt, bleeding is an eſ-| - 


ſential ſtep towards relief; as to the quantity to be diſ- 
charged, and the frequency with which it is to be repeat- 
ed, they are beſt determined by the pulſe. 

Anodynes. Theſe, in general, ſuch as camphor, cam- 
phor with nitre, muſk, &c. are proper ; for though eva- 
cuations are required, medicines to ſtrengthen the brain 
and ſpirits are neceſſary too: and, after due evacuations, 
ſtrong opiates may be uſed with advantage. If muſk is 
given, the doſes ſhould confiſt of from 9 i. to 3 ſs. Opi- 
um may be given to two grains. Camphor hath been given 
with great advantage from 9 i. to 3 ifs. at a doſe, and re- 
5 every night, and ſometimes morning and night. 

r. Kenneir uſed to begin with an antimonial vomit, the 
next day he gave a large doſe of camphor, and repeated it 
at night, and thus continued a few days; then in the day 


Some wander far 
from home; ſome cry out in a hideous manner; ſome 


| 


M A N 


he gave pills of Athiops, gum. guaiacum, &c. and at 
nights the camphor, until a cure was effected; in which 
he often ſoon ſucceeded. Dr. Monro gives borax to 3 11, 
at a doſe for procuring ſleep. 

Emetics are often highly uſeful by their ſtimuli; of 
theſe the antimonial are generally uſed ; but when they 
fail, the juice of the leaves of aſſarabacca or of groundſel may 
be given, from one to two table ſpoons full for a doſe ; 
though the flor. antimonii are celebrated as being ſpecific, 
if a ſpecific is known for maniacs. | 

Diuretics. Dr. Mead obſerves that, in the cure of ma- 
niacs, evacuations by the kidneys are of greater conſe- 
quence than is generally ſuppoſed, eſpecially if the mania 
is of the furious kind, and accompanied with febrile heat. 
Alkaline ſalts in large doſes are here the moſt effectual 
diuretics. | | 

Purges. Though the ancients uſed hellebore, they 
rendered it mild before they adminiſtered it for purgin; 
with ; and it was becauſe they knew not of any of the 
milder ſorts, which now are in uſe, that they employed 
this. Alexander Trallian obſerves that in theſe diſorders 
ce gentle purging, a moiſtening diet, and the interpoſition 
of the bath, are neceſſary ; for thoſe who preſcribe hot an- 
tidotes and purgatives, render their patients more furious.” 


Such purges as gently evacuate, and that with the leaſt ir- 
ritation, are the beſt. 


B.ifters-are rarely uſeful, though not wholly to be con- 
demned. - 

Bathing, Cold bathing is commended, but perhaps 
would always be both more ſafe and effectual after a due 
uſe of the warm. The antients both uſed and highly ex- 
tol the uſe of bathing in warm light water, in which ſweet 
herbs are infuſed. Celſus adviſes to“ waſh the patient's 
head with cold water, and then to lay a folded cloth, 
gently ſqueezed out of the ſame, upon it, when going in- 
to the warm bath: for thus (he ſays) the vetlels in the 
head are ftrengthened, and more forcibly drive their con- 
tained blood from them, and the warm bath enlarging the 
veſſels in the body, fits them for receiving more, and fo 
lefſening the quantity in the head.” Trallian and Are- 
tæus both urge the uſe of hot baths, becauſe, they ſay, 
« the fleſh of thoſe patients is dry and tenſe, and that 
ſoftening it tends much to relieve.” When baths are 
made for this purpoſe, their heat ſhould be only ſuch as 
excites a pleaſing ſenſation. Hoffman is a great advocate 


| for warm bathing; but he firſt directs to due evacuations, 


a liquid diet, and nitrous medicines. | 

Some, conſidering melancholy and madneſs only as the 
higher degrees of the hypochondriac diſorders, proceed and 
adviſe as directed in the cure thereof. 
Dr. Muzzel of Berlin, in his Treatiſe of Melancholy, 
higbly extols the ſal diureticus ; he direQs a dram to be 
given three times a day in a draught of warm water, 


which is to be ſweetened with honey: this, with a thin 


moiſtening diet, the warm bath every night, and the fleſh 
bruſh every morning, hath great efficacy. 

It ſhould be obſerved that every kind of madneſs is at- 
tended with a diminiſhed perſpiration, and that the cuſ- 
tom of confining theſe patients in cloſe apartments in- 
creaſes this morbid ſy mptom. | 

See Aretæus, Alex, Trallian, Celſus, Sennertus, Hoff- 
man, Sydenham, and Boerhaave, Dr. Battie's Treatiſe on 
Madneſs, and Dr. MuzzePs Treatiſe on Melancholy. 

MANIGUETTA. Grains of paradiſe. 
MANIHOT. See Cassapa, 
MANIODES. Maniacal. 
MANIPULUS. An handful, 
contained at once in the hand. 3 

MANJAPUMERAM. It is a large tree, which is 
common in the Weſt· Indies; its flowers are diſtilled, and 
the water is uſed againſt inflammations of the eyes, &c. 
See Raii Hiſt. ö 


As much as can be 


M ANNA, alſo called manna Calabrina, ros Calabrinus. 
It is called manna from the ſuppoſition that it deſcended 


in dew from heaven; but it is inconteſtibly proved to be 


the juice of the trees in the leaves of which it is found. 
Jai of a like nature, but inferior both in quality and 
quantity, are obtained from ſeveral ſhrubs and trees in the 
warm Eaſtern countries; but the officinal mannas tranſude 
during the dog-days from the fraxinus na” _ 
| [aX- 
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MAN 


& fraxinus humilior 'minore & tenuiore folio C. B. in 
It exudes from every part of 


Calabria and Sicily. 
the tree; but, for a more abundant ſupply, inciſions 
are made through the bark, whence it flows more freely, 
and is ſoon inſpiſſated by the ſun's heat. The quality of 


the manna will often vary much, though the produce of | 


— 


the ſame tree. ao 

Manna is a juice of the ſame nature with honey and ſu- 
gar, being, like them, ſweet, inflammable, ſoluble in 
water and in ſpirit; fermentable ſo as to yield a vinous ſpirit, 
a vinegar, tartar, & c. It poſſeſſes, like them, a laxative 
quality, but in a greater degree. The finer manna is in 
oblong, roundiſh, ſingle pieces; or in flakes, moderately 
dry, friable, of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh colour, light and 
ſomewhat tranſparent ; internally it is compoſed as it were 
of fine capillary cryſtals. The inferior kinds are moiſt, 
unctuous, brown, mixed with ſmall pieces of wood and 
other impurities, and in irregular lumps. 

- Chuſe the whiteſt, drieſt, lighteſt, pureſt, and that 
which hath a cryſtalline appearance upon breaking, a 
ſweet taſte, and which is rather biting to the tongue. The 
flake manna is generally preferred; but the ſmaller pieces 
are as good, if white or of a pale yellow colour, very 
light, of a ſweet not unpleaſant taſte, and free from impu- 
rities. Some chuſe the fat honey-like manna, but very 
injudiciouſly, forit hath either been expoſed to moiſt air, 
or is damaged by means of fea water, or ſome other 
fluid. 

Manna is often adulterated by compoſitions of coarſe 
ſugar, ſtarch, and ſome purgative ingredients, ſuch as 
ſcammony ; but they are diſcovered by their taſte, weight, 
compactneſs, untranſparency, their habitude to certain 
menſtrua. The adulterated ſorts generally render the 
fluid in which they are diſſolved more or leſs glutinous. 

This concreted juice liquefies in a moiſt air, diſſolves 
readily in water, and by the help of heat in rectified ſpi- 
rit alſo, the impurities only being left by both menſtrua. 
From the ſaturated ſpirituous ſolution great part of it ſepa- 
rates as the liquor cools, concreting into a flaky maſs, of 


| a ſnowy whiteneſs, and a very grateful ſweetneſs : the li- 
quor remaining after the ſeparation of this pure ſweet part, 


on being inſpiſſated, is unctuous, dark coloured, and diſa- 
greeable. | 
Manna is one of the mildeſt and fafeſt purgatives, and 


is excellently adapted for diſcharging the inteſtinal contents | 


in children and very weakly people; it ſheathes acrimony, 
and is uſeful in coughs, diſorders of the breaſt, and ſuch 
as are attended with fever and inflammation, as in pleu- 
riſies, &c. It is particularly uſeful in bilious complaints; 
and helps the diſcharge of mineral waters when they are 
not of themſelves ſuthciently active. It is apt to create 
flatulencies and gripes, both which are prevented by a 
ſmall addition of ſome warm carminative. It purges in 
doſes of from F i. to J ii. but its purgative quality is much 
increaſed by a ſmall addition of caſſia. When it is admi- 
niſtered in bilious diſorders, Geoffroy recommends acu- 
ating it with a few grains of tart. emet. thus he ſays the 
bilious ſerum will be plentifully evacuated, without any 
nauſea or gripes. Sydenham recommends the addition of 
lemon juice to manna, as a remedy for the gravel, and 
ſays that the acid renders the purgative quality of the man- 
na quicker, and alſo cauſes the manna to fit eaſy on the 
ſtomach. In bilious caſes tamarinds are uſefully joined 
with manna. In the gravel, the hooping cough, and when 
all poſſible irritation ſhould be avoided, give the manna in 
milk. See Raii Hiſt. 'Tournefort's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
MANNA THURIS. The coarſer powder that oliba- 
num 1s broken into by carriage is thus named. 
MANNIFERA ARBOR. The aſh-tree which pro 
duces manna. | 
MANSORIUS MUSCULUS. The maſſeter muſcle. 
MANTILE. The name of a bandage. 


MANUS. The hand, It is divided into the carpus, 


metacarpus, and fingers. All the poſterior part is con- 
vex for greater firmneſs, and the internal part concave, 
for the greater convenience of graſping. The concave 
ſide is called the palm of the hand. 
MANUS CHRISTI SIM PLICES. A name given to 
certain troehes made of the ſugar of roſes. | 
N 


q 


It is divided into the ſhell and the earthy kinds. 


MAR 


| MANUS CHRISTI PERLATA. When pearls are 


added to the manus chriſti ſimplices they are thus named. 

MANUS DEI. A name for a reſolvent plaiſter 
which is deſcribed by Lemery. It is alſo an epithet for 
opium. * 35 

"MANYL-RARA. A tall tree, growing in the Eaſt- 
Indies. Its fruit reſembles an olive, and is eaten to pro- 
mote an appetite and digeſtion. 

MANZ IZANION. A name for the colocaſia. 

MAON. A ſpecies of African marigold. 

MARANDA. A ſpecies of myrtle, growing in the 
iſland of Zeylon, a decoction of the leaves of which is 
ſaid to be excellent againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 

MARASMODES. An hedtic fever in its worſt ſtage. 

MARASMUS, from wapaive, to render lean, or tabid. 
An atrophy, or a conſumption is thus called, when in its 
lait or worſt ſtate. 

That ſpecies of hectie fever which is common and fatal 
to old perfons, was by the Greeks called maraſmus. 

 MARA'THRITES. Wine impregnated with fennel. 

MARATHROPHYLLUM. See PEUCEDANUNM. 

MARATHRUM. See FoEnicuLUM & PEUCEDA- 
NUM, | 

MARCASITA. Marcaſite. It is called mundic by 
the Evg *th miners. It is a ſtone participaiing of ſome 
metal, yet in ſo ſmall a quantity that the metal cannot be 
melted from it, but will vapour away in ſmoak, the itone 
turning to aſhes. The marcaſites are commonly in co- 
lour like the metal joined to them. The name of marca- 
ſite is ſo variouſly given, that nothing determinate can be 
underſtood by it, ſo Mr. Wallerius propoſes to apply it 
only to ſuch pyrites as are regularly formed. 

MARCHED. Litharge. 3 

MARCHIONIS PULVIS. The marquis's powder. 
It is deſigned as an anti-epileptic, and conſiſts of peony 
roots, miſleto, elk's-hoof, coral, ivory, &c. 

MARCOR. A preternatural drowſineſs. 

MARGA. Marle. It is an earth, compoſed of dif- 
ferent proportions of argillaceous and calcareous earths. 
The firſt 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the ſhells mixed with it. Its 
properties are, to efferveſce with acids, and to fertilize 
the foil to which it is applied. The acid of ſea-falt is the 
beſt for uſe, when marles are to be diſtinguiſhed from 
other earths, or from one another in point of goodneſs ; 
the more the acid diflolves, the better is the marle. The 
contents of all the marles, are different proportions of 
clay, ſand, and calcareous earth. See Dict. of Chem. 
Georgical Eſſays, vol. iii. . | 


MARGARItTEL, alſo called perlæ, uniones, Pearls. 
They may be ranked as a ſpecies of bezoar-ſtones. They 


are ſmall morbid excreſcences, of a calculous kind, of a 
bright ſemi-tranſparent whiteneſs, formed on the inſide of 


the ſhell of the concha margaritifera, or mother of pearl 


fiſh ; as alſo of certain oyſters, muſcles, and other ſhell 
fiſhes. The fineſt pearls are brought from the Eaſt-In- 
dies ; the next from the Weſt. 'The Oriental have a 
more ſhining filver-like hue than the Occidental; the laſt 
are ſomewhat milky. Inferior ſorts are found in the ſhell 


on our own ſhores. Thoſe which are not fit for orna- 


mental uſes, are called rag pearls and ſeed pearls, and are 
employed in medicine. CO | | s 
True pearls calcine in the fire, and become quicklime, 
and readily diſſolve in acids, the vitriolic excepted. Theſe 
properties ſhew, that they are an earth of the ſame kind 
with crab's claws, oyſter-ſhells, and other calcareous ani- 
mal abſorbents. Pearls have no virtues but what are com- 
mon to other ſubſtances of the ſame claſs, nor yet do they 
pores them in any greater degree. See Lewis's Mat. 
ed. Neumann's Chem. Works. : | 
MARGI[NATUS,. Bordered. The feeds of plants 
which have a thin leafy border round them, are ſaid to be 
marginated, as thoſe of the ſtock-gilly flower, &c. 
MARINUS PLATYPHYLLOS. Oyſter green. 
MARINUM, vel Marinus Sal. Sea-ſalt. It is alfo 
called common ſalt. 5 
This ſalt is not only extracted from the ſea water by 
evaporation, but is alſo found in immenſe quantities in 
the earth, That which is found in the earth is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of (al gem. This ſalt is per- 
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fectly neutral, but differs from all other neutral ſalts, in its 
occaſioning thirſt, if ſwallowed. It is compoſed of a pe- 
. culiar acid, denominated from it the marine aeid; and of 
the mineral alkali, called natron, It diſſolves in about 


thrice its weight of cold water; and, if the water is hot, 
it diſfolves very little more. | 


MAR 


added to it; then, by littte and little, add it to the ſalt: 
under a chimney ; after this diſtill at firſt with a gentle, 
afterwards with a ſtronger fire. Sid 03s 

The acid of the ſea - ſalt is compleatly diſengaged from 
its alcaline baſis by the more powerful acid of vitriol, and 
may now be collected in a concentrated ſtate by diſtilla- 


The ſolution of this ſalt in water, if gently evaporated, 
firſt affords certain cubical cryſtals, theſe are the common 
or alimentary: ſalt; after this, by further evaporation, a 


| tion ; but as in this concentrated ſtate its fumes very dif- 
| ficuldly condenſe, a little water muſt be added to promote 
that effect. The marine acid riſes in white fumes. The 


quantity of the ſal cathartic. amar. is produced: the re- 
maining part of the ſolution can hardly be cryſtallized, it 
conſiſts of the marine acid, and a calcareous earth. 

When the ſea water is thrown upon rocks, &c. in warm 
climes, it is gradually evaporated by the ſun's heat, and 
the remaining fait receives the name of bay-falt ; this is 
formed into large cryſtals, it does not liquefy in a moiſt 
air, -and, being ſtronger, it preſerves proviſions better. 

The common alimentary ſalt loſes part of its acid in the 
proceſs for preparing it; for ſea - ſalt, contrary to other 
neutral ones, loſes part of its acid in boiling down a ſolu- 
tion of it to dryneſs; and hence its diſpoſition. to li- 
quify in air; but this is prevented by adding a ſmall quan- 
tity of acid juſt when it begins to concrete. 

Sea- ſalt is fixed and unchangeable in our bodies; it 
paſſes through us unaltered. It checks fermentatiou, and 
prevents putrefaction in the primæ viz. It readily joins 
with volatile urinous ſalts, and changes them into a fal 
ammoniac, and fo fits the fluids for running off by urine, 
It ſtimulates the ſolids, and increaſes their oſcillatory mo- 
tion; and on theſe foundations are built all the virtues 
aſcribed to ſea- ſalt, of drying, heating, deterging, digeſt- 
ing, cpening andattenuating, increaſing the appetite, and 
reſiſting putrefaction. It is uſeful when the appetite fails, 


digeſtion is weak, the bowels are coſtive, or the urine ob- 
It checks the operation of vomits, by turning 


ſtructed. 
them downwards. In palſies and apoplexies conſiderable 
advantage is often perceived from ſalt being ſprinkled on 
the tongue. A free uſe of ſalt hath been blamed, for pro · 
ducing the ſcurvy and itch ; but if ſalt is juſtly blameable 


in theſe caſes, it is becauſe a ſufficient quantity of it was | 


"not uſed. See AUA MARINA. | 

Common ſalt hath many peculiar properties, ſome of 
which are as follow: | | „ 

1. The ſmalleſt cryſtals are cubic. | 

2. Fire applied to it makes it crackle ; this crackling 1s 
called decrepitating, and ſeems to proceed from the air 
contained in it, which, being rarefied, burſts its way with 

a noiſe. | | | 
3. Spirit of alt is the only known ſolvent of gold, but 
not without being joined with ſpirit of nitre, 

4. It is antiputreſcent from its acid. 

5. A larger quantity is ſoluble in a given quantity of wa- 
ter than of any other known falt ; ſix ounces of common 
ſalt may be diſſolved in ſixteen ounces of water. 

6. Salt diſſolved in water, of a heat nearly equal to that 
of the atmoſphere, renders the water colder by much, 

7. Notwithſtanding this coldneſs, the water in which 
ſalt is will not freeze ſo ſoon as the freſher water. 

8. If falt is made very dry, it attracts the moiſture of 
the air conſiderably in the drieſt ſeaſons ; ſo that its gains 
in weight allows of profit enough, if bought dry, to ſell 
it as it coſt, 0 15 | 

Salt is decrepitated by placing it over a charcoal fire in 
an earthen veſſel, and ſtirring it continually with a ſpa- 
tula ; as ſoon as it is hot it crackles, and when the noiſe is 
over, it is decrepitated, dried, calcined, or burnt. 

To depurate falt, diſſolve it in fix times its quantity of 
rain water, ſtrain the ſolution hot through a cloſe linen 
bag ſo often as to render it limpid, then exhale in a glaſs 
veſſel one ſixth part of the water, and ſet it in a cool place, 
covered from the Huſt; if in three days a ſediment is ob- 
ſerved, pour off the water by decantation: if there is no 
ſediment, the liquor is fit for proceeding with; and in 
this caſe evaporate to a pellicle, then ſet it in a cool place 
for twenty-four hours, in which time it will ſhoot into cu- 
bic cryſtals. Keep the firſt for chemical uſes ; evaporate 
the remainder and proceed as before. | 


Spiritus Salis Marini Glauberi. Glauber's Spirit of Sea- Salt. 


Take of ſea- ſalt and ſpirit of vitriol of each one pound; 
dilute the oil of vitriol with a pint of water, gradually 


ſpirit of fea-ſalt is the weakeft of the mineral acids, but 
ſtronger than any of the vegetable kind; it requires a 
greater fire to diftil} it than that of nitre, yet it is more 
readily diſſipated by the action. of the air. 
It is chiefly uſed as a menſtruum for other preparations; 
but, when given as a medicine, the doſe may be from ten 
| to ſixty drops, in water, or any other convenient liquor. 
It is an uſeful antiphlogiſtic, aperient, antiſeptie, and diu- 
retic. In putrid fevers it powerfully corre&ts the putrid 
ſtate of the blood ; ſo great is its ſubtilty that when taken 
internally it diffuſes its efficacy to remote parts, eſpecially 
the membranous. To its ſubtility it is owing that it acts 
on the nervous coats of the ſtomach ſo as to be the beſt ex- 
citer of the appetite of all the mineral acids. In bilious 
fevers this ſpirit corrects the faulty diſpoſition of the bile. 
In dropſies, a few drops in each draught of the patient's 

| drink, agreeably allays thirſt, and promotes the diſcharge 
of urine. Linnæus ſays that if it is properly diluted and 
applied to chilblains, it radically cures them. 

The ſpirit of ſea-falt, combined with volatile alcalies, 
produces the officinal fal ammoniac ; with the mineral 
fixed alcali it regenerates common ſea ſalt; with fixed 
vegetable alkali it produces the 


Spiritus Salis Marini Coagulatus. 


Drop into Glauber's ſpirit of ſea-falt a ley of any fixed 
alcaline ſalt until all efferveſcence ceaſes, then evaporate the 
mixture to dryneſs, | | 

This is ſomewhat ſharper than the ſea - ſalt; it alſo 
melts in water, and is fuſed in the fire with more difh- 
culty. Some call it fal marin. regenerat. but very impro- 
perly, as its baſis is not the ſame, 

Ihe ſp. ſal marin. Glaub. combined with calcareous 
earths, forms a very pungent ſaline compoſition, which 
difficultly aſſumes a cryſtalline form, deliquates in the air, 
diſſolves both in water and in rectified ſpirit of wine; this 
is called ſal ammon. fixum, and ſal muriatic. calcareus. 
This falt is contained in a conſiderable quantity in ſea wa- 
ter, and remains fluid after the cryſtallization of its other 
ſaline matter; and is far more antiſeptic than the perfect 
marine ſalt. It is ſaid to be diuretic and Jithontriptic. 
The medicine commonly ſold under the name of liquid 
ſhell, appears to be no other than a combination of this 
kind, conſiſting of calcined ſhells diſſolved in the marine 
acid. Theſe combinations are made by mixing the calca- 


| reous earth with ſal ammoniac, and urging the mixture 


with a gradual fire, until the volatile alcali of the ſal am- 
moniac is either diſſipated in the air or collected by diſtil- 
lation, and only its acid left incorporated with the earth ; 
ſo much of the earth as is ſaturated with the acid may be 
ſeparated from the reſt by elixation with water. 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works, 
Dict. of Chem. > FE 

MARIPENDAM. It is a plant in the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo ; its tops are diſtilled, and thus a water is obtained 
which is held in great eſteem there againſt pains in the 
ſtomach, &c. See Rai Hiſt. 

MARISCA. An excreſcence about the anus. 

MARISICUM, See MERCVURIALIs. 

MARITUS. Authors who have writ about the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone call ſulphur the maritus or huſband, and 
mercury the uxor or wife. : 

MARMARYGZ2Z. Sparks or corruſcations which 
ſeem to flaſh before the eyes. 

MARMOLARIA, i. e. Branca urſina. 

MARMORATA AURIUM.. Ear-wax. 

MARMOREUS TARTARUS. The hardeſt ſpecies 
of human calculus. | | 

MARMORACEA VENENA. Such poiſonous ſub- 
ſtances are thus named which are fatal in doſes not excced- 


ing the quantity of a grain of wheat, 
1 MARO- 


Common white horehound. 


ſpirit. The expreſſed juice, gently inſpiſſated to an ex- 


alyſſum verticillatum, marrubium Hiſpanieum. Galen's 


but they are not noted ſor any medical virtues. 


va” —_ 


lag. jþ ii. m. f. ungt. This was contrived by Martian for 


MAR 


MAROCOSTINUM. An epithet for a cathartic ex- 
tract, originally made by Mindererus : marum and coſtus 
are two of the ingredients in it, and thoſe from which it is 
named. Lemery and Bates have named it pilulæ Mato- 


coſtinæ. It was deſigned particularly for purging off ſe- 


rous humours with, but is now neglected. See Pharma- 
cop. Auguſt. | | 0 
MAROTTI. A tall tree in Malabar, with leaves 
like thoſe of the bay-tree, and a fruit which contains an 
oily. kernel. The oil expreſſed from the kernel is. vari- 
oully uſed by the natives, and often medicinally, See Raii 


Hiſt. 2 | 
MARULLIUM. Lettuce. 
MARRUBIASTRUM. Boerhaave takes notice of fix 


ſpecies of this plant ; but not any of them are remarkable 


for medical virtue. 
MARRUBIUM., Horehound. Boerhaave mentions 
nine ſpecies ; but they are not all in uſe as medicines. 
 MARRUBIUM ALBUM, alſo called praſium album. | 
It is a hoary plant, with 
ſquare ſtalks and roundiſh unwrinkled leaves, ſet in pairs 


on long pedicles, in the boſoms of which come forth thick 
cluſters of whitiſh labiated flowers, in ſtriated cups, 
whoſe diviſions terminate in ſharp points or prickles. It 
js perennial, grows wild in uncultivated grounds, and 
flowers in June. 

The leaves have a kind of aromatic ſmell, but not an 
agreeable one; however, the diſagreeable part is wholly 
diſſipated after a few months keeping ; their taſte 1s bitter, 


. penetrating, diffuſive, and durable in the mouth. Taken 


in large doſes, they prove laxative. This plant is deſerv: | 
ing of more attention than is given to it, for it is a ve- 
ry uſeful aperient and corroborant; in humoural aſth- 
mas, cachexies, menſtrual ſupprefſions, and ſeveral other 
chronical diſorders, where it is not alone a cure, it is im- 
portant in its aſſiſtance. A dram of the dried leaves in 

wder, two or three ounces of the expreſſed juice, or an 
infuſion of half a handful of freſh leaves, are commonly 
directed as a doſe; | | 

The dry herb gives out its virtue both to water and to 


tract, is the beſt preparation; the doſe is from gr. x. to 


fs, OY RS 3 
i MARRUBIUM AQUATICUM, called alſo lycopus, 
Heraclea, Water horehound. This is found on the ſides 
of brooks, but is inferior in virtue to the white ſort. 
MARRUBIUM VERTICILLATUM, called alſo 


mad - wort. | | 
Stachys. The baſe horehoutid. _ 
Theſe are not in much efteem. See Lewis's Mat, Med. 
Neumann's Chem. Works. | 
MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. See BALLOTE. 
MARRUBIUM. It is a name for a ſpecies of ſage, of 
baſtard dittany, of mother-wort, and ſome other plants. 
MARS. do the chemiſts call FERRUM, which ſee. 
MARSAO), i. e. Bonduch, : 
MARSUPIALIS, i. e. Obturator externus and intetnus, 
MARTIANUM POMUM. An orange. 
MARTIATUM UNGUENTUM. Soldier's oint- 


Ol. laur, F. J iii. fol. rut. rect. { iiſs. majoran. 
{6 ii. menth. #þ i. ſalvia, abſ. com. balſamita mas & baſi- 
licum. aa tþ ſs. ol. oliv. th xx. cera flav. | iv. vin. Ma- 


the ſoldiers, to preſerve their limbs from the injuries of 
cold, &c. in the camp. 


MAR TIS ESSENTIA, i e. Lixivium martis. 

* MARTIS (OL, PER DELId. J, i. e. Lixiv. Martis. 
 MARTYNIA. This name was given by Dr. Houſ- 
toun to a plant, in honour of Mr. John Martyn, profeſſor 
of botany in Cambridge, 


Miller mentions three fpecies ; | 


MAS 


each flower is followed by four ſeeds, incloſed in the cup; 

it grows ſpontaneouſly on dry gravelly grounds in Spain, 
and in ſuch like ſoils it bears the ordinary winters in Eng- 
land, Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the Syrian marum, 
but leſs powerful. 

MARUM SYRIACUM, vel Creticum, alſo called ma- 
jorana Syriaca vel Cretica, marum Coortuſi, chamædrys, 
marum, or Syrian herb maſtich. It is a low ſhrubby 
plant, with ſmall oval leaves, pointed at each end, and 
ſet in pairs without pedicles, of a dilute green colour a- 
bove and hoary beneath ; in their boſoms appear ſolitary, 
purple, labiated flowers, each of which are followed by 
four roundiſh ſeeds, incloſed in the cup. It is faid to be 
a native of Syria, In our climate it does not well bear the 
winters without ſhelter. 

The leaves are bitter, pungent and aromatic to the taſte ; 
they yield a quick ſmell which excites ſheezing. They 
are chiefly uſed in ſternutatory powders ; though they are 
atten uant, ſtimulating, deobſtruent, and antiſeptic. It 
agrees very much with the canella alba in its virtues. 

This plant loſes but little in drying; it gives out its 
active matter partially to water, but completely to ſpirit; 
the watery infuſions ſmell ſtrong, but taſte weak of the 
marum; the ſpirituous taſtes ſtrong, but ſmells weak. 
Diſtilled with water, it yields an highly pungent volatile 
eſſential oil, ſimilar to that of icurvy-graſs, but ſtronger, 
and of a leſs periſhable pungency ; the remaining decoc- 
tion is bitteriſh. ReCtified ſpirit carries off only a part of 
the ſmell and pungency of the marum. See Rai Hiſt. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 

MASARANDIBA, A tree which grows in Braſil, 
which reſembles our cherries in all reſpects except that 
the fruit is not ſo round, and appears milky. 

- MASCHALE. he arm-pit. 


MASC-i1AaLISTER. A name for the ſecond vertebra 
of the back. | 


MASLACH. A medicine of the opiate kind in uſe a- 
mong the Turks. 


bo 


MASPETA, or Maſpetum. The leaves, or, accord- 


ing to ſome, the ſtalks of ſilphium. 

MASSALIS, and Maſſariam. Mercury. | 

MASSETER MUSCULUS. The maſſeter muſcle. 
It rifes, on each fide, from the cheek-bone, and the in- 
terior part of the zygomatic proceſs of the os temporis ; 
and is inierted into the whole length of the lower jaw, 
particularly the angle. | 

MASSICOT, lt is calcined ceruſs. There are three 
ſorts, viz. the white, yellow, and gold coloured. Their 
difference 1s fror the different heat to which they are ex- 
poſed. They are uſed by painters. 

MASSOY, It is a ſpecies of bark mentioned by Ray. 
It belongs to a tree. It is gratefully fragrant and heating. 

MASIICATIO, Maſtication. Ihe more we chew 
our aliment the more agreeable it is to our ſtomachs, and 
the more eaſily it is digeſted, Our food being ground be- 
twixt the teeth, and intermixed with faliva and air, does 
by the action of the latter undergo a farther diſſolution ; 
the warmth of the parts exciting the elaſticity of the air, 
to expand and burſt aſunder the confining particles of the 
food, betwixt which it is included. In the act of maſti- 
cation the oily, aqueous, and ſaline parts of the food are 
intermixed the one with the other; the ſmell and taſte of 
different ingredients are loſt in one, which, by the ſolu- 
tion of the ſaline parts with ſaliva, renders the food fla- 
vourahle; but ſuch particles as are more volatile and pe- 
netrating, being directly abſorbed by the bibulous veſſels 
of the tongue and cheeks, enter ſtreight into the blood 
veſſels and nerves, ſo as to cauſe an immediate rectuit. 

MASTICATORIUM. A maſticatory. An apophleg- 
matiſm in a ſolid form, | | 

MASTICHE. Maſtich. See LENTIScus 

MASTICHINA. See Marun. 


MARUM, called alſo ſampſuchus, clinopodium, maſti- 
china Gallorum, thymbra Hiſpanica. Maſtick thyme, or 
common marum. It is a low ſhrubby plant, with ſmall 
oblong leaves, pointed at both ends, ſet in pairs without 
pedicles ; at the tops of the branches ſtand woolly heads, 


containing ſmall white labiated flowers, whoſe upper lip is 


erect and cloven, the lower divided into three ſegments ; 


37- 


MASTICOT, i. e. Maſſicot. . 

MASTOID/EUS MU>CULUS. The maſtoid muſcle. 
Dr. Hunter calls it ſterno-maſtoides, and ſays it riſes by 
two diſtinct portions from the ſternum and that part of the 
clavicle which is articulated to the ſternum, and is inſert- 
ed into the maſtoid proceſs. This laſt portion Albinus 
makes to be a diſtinct muſcle, and calls it clino-maſtoide- 


| us, but is not divilible ſrom the other without art. Winſ- 
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low calls this muſcle maſtoidzus anterior or ſterno maſ- 

toidzus ; he calls the ſplenius by the name of maſtoĩdæus 

ſuperior, : | 
MASTOIDZUS LATERALIS, i. e. Muſc. com- 


plexus minor. 


MASTOIDZUS EORAMEN, i. e. Stylo-maſtoide- 


us foramen. | 


MASTOID AUS PROCESSUS. See TEMrORUM 
Ossa. 


MATALISTA. It is faid to be the third ſpecies of ja- | 


lap, called by the Indians matbaliſtic. 
MATER. Mother. In anatomy two membranes take 
this name, viz. the dura mater and pia mater. See Ma- 


TIRES. In botany the herb artemiſia is called mater herba- 


rum, In chemiſtry quickſilver is known by the name of 
mater metallorum. 


MATER PERLARUM, called alſo concha Margari- 


tifera, concha mater unionum, Margaritifera, concha val- 
vis æqualibus. Mother of pearl. This is not the ſhell 
in which pearls are found; but the pure pearl-like part, 
which poſſeſſes all the properties of pearls. -- | 

MATERIA MEDICA. By this is not only under- 
ſtood the materials afforded by nature, but alſo thoſe which 
are prepared by art, ſuch as minium, ſoap, pot-aſh, &c. 
An artiſt ſhould know the inſtruments of his own pro- 
feſſion, and a phyſician ought to be acquainted with all 
that relates to diet, medicines, and ſurgery, which are 
the three plentiful ſprings that furniſh all the practical 
medicines requiſite to the preſervation and reſtoration of 
health. | 

Writers on the materia medica have endeavoured to 
arrange the various articles of which it is compoſed into 
different claſſes ; but, ſpecious as their plans may appear, 
the execution of them requires a more extenſive knowledge 
of the nature and operation of medicines than hath yet 
been attained to. - 


Cartheuſer hath divided the materia medica as follows : 


he takes for the baſis of his arrangement the conſtant and 
obvious properties, as bitter, ſweet, acid, &c. Having 


conſidered the nature of bitterneſs (for inſtance) in gene- 
ral, he examines what effects medicines poſſeſſed of this 
property are capable of producing in the body, and where 
they may be expected to be of uſe, and then proceeds to 
an account of particular bitters. This method hath its 
uſefulneſs, but is limited to too ſmall a part of the mate- 
ria medica; for there are many uſeful ſimples in which 


different qualities are ſo blended as to render it impoſſible 


to diſtinguiſh which is the prevalent one, and perhaps 


their virtue is be confidered as from their being mixt. 


And further, many articles agreeing in the ſenſible quali- 
ties of bitter, &c. are produCtive of different operations 
in the body; thus, gentian and aloes produce like ſenſa- 
tions on the tongue, but very different effects in the hu- 
man frame: and laſtly, many bitter medicines muſt be 
rejected, or claſſed by their medical effects, and then all 
the confuſion returns that other ſchemes are perplexed with. 
Cartheuſer confined himſelf very cloſely. to medicinal ope- 
rations. 
Neumann was one of the firſt who, rejecting the uſe- 
leſs analyſis of vegetables, made by vehemence of fire, en- 


MAX 


| bility or non ſeparability of their active principles by diffe- 


rent menſtrua and different operations, and their miſci - 
bility or non miſcibility wich one another. The laſt in- 
forms us of the powers and effects of medicines in the hu- 
man body. PIE 
MATERIATURA. Caſtellus explains morbi materi 
aturz to be diſeaſes of intemperature. FAY 
 MATHAI PILULEZA. Mathew's pill. Starkey was its 
author, but it was ſold by Mathews for him as an univerſal 
medicine. It conſiſted of the ſoap of tartar, black helle- 


bore, opium, &c. but the London college hath directed 
the pil. ſapon. in its ſtead. 


ATLOCK WATER. It is warm, but exhibits 
no marks of any mineral ſpirit ; it is very ſlightly impreg- 
nated with ſelenites or ſome other earthy ſalt z from an ex- 
periment with the tincture of ſilver it ſeems to poſſeſs a 
very ſmall portion of ſea-falt. A pint of this water weighs 
two grains more than a pint of diſtilled water. In all caſes 
where the Briſtol water 1s uſeful this may be uſed. 

MATRACIUM. A matraſs. It is a bottle with a 
long neck, uſed in chemiſtry for macerating and digeſting 
various ingredients in proper menſtruums ; they are alſo 
uſed as receivers, &c: and receive different names from 
their different ſhapes. See CUCURBITA. 


becauſe they ſuppoſed them to be the origin, and as it 
were the mother of all the other membranes of the body. 
MATRICALIA. Medicines appropriated to diſorders 
of the uterus. | | 
MATRICARIA, alſo called parthenium, febrifuga. 
Common feverfew (or febrifuge) and often, but very im- 
properly, featherfew. It is called matricaria from matrix, 
becauſe of its uſefulneſs to the womb. It is called par- 
thenium from ade, a virgin, for the ſame reaſon; 
This plant hath firm branched ſtalks and roughiſh leaves, 
each of which 1s compoſed of two or three pairs of indent- 
ed oval ſegments, ſet on a middle rib; with an odd one 
at the end, cut into three lobes ; the flowers ſtand on the 
tops in the form of an umbel, conſiſting each of a num- 


ber of ſhort white petala ſet round a yellow diſk, which is 


followed by ſmall ſtriated ſeeds. It is perennial, grows 
7 in hedges, uncultivated places, and it flowers in 
une. . 

The leaves and flowers have a ſtrong not agreeable 
ſmell, with a bitteriſh taſte; both which they communi- 
cate to water and to ſpirit. On diſtilling a. large quantity 
of the herb a yellowiſh ſtrong ſcented eſſential oil is found 
on the ſurface of the water; rectiſied ſpirit carries off but 
little of the flavour of this plant in evaporation. The ſpi- 
rituous extract is ſtrong of the virtues of tue plant. 

The herb is warm, aperient, carminative, and bitter. 
It is in ſome degree ſimilar to camomile ; it ſavours a lit- 
tle of camphor and caſtor. It keeps its virtues for ſeveral 

ears. | SEE 
, An oll is mad? from it which is called ol. partheniacum. 
by ou Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
orks. : 


MATRICARIA MARITIMA, i. e. Chamzmelum 


marinum. ; | 
MATRICARIA, i. e. Leucanthemum tanaceti folio. 


deavoured to ſeparate their component parts unaltered, by | MATRISYLVA. Woodbine, alſo aſperula. 


means of menſtrua. Some convenience ariſes from a 
knowledge of the analyſis of ſimples, aF thereby we can 
ſeparate their reſpeCtive parts for valuable purpoſes, to 
which they would not, in their mixt ſtate, contribute any 
thing; but the analyſis of ſimples contributes little or no- 
thing to the diſcovery of their medical virtues as ſimples, 
for that depends on what they are as a mixt. Neumann 


proceeded in a way of chemical enquiry into the products 
of nature. 


What theſe two authors have done is the chief that the 
world hath been favoured with, reſpecting an arrangement 


of the materia medica according to their qualities. 


Each article in the materia medica may be conſidered in 


three points of view, viz. as an object of natural, phar- 


maceutic, and medical hiſtory. The firſt diſtinguiſhes 
the ſeveral ſubſtances from one another, and aſcertains 


their origin and production; the ſecond regards chiefl 


and forms, naturally and artificially induced, the ſepara- | 


MATRIX, i.e. Uterus. In botany it ſometimes ſig- 
nifies the pith of a plant. 
MATURANTIA. Maturatives, or ſuch medicines 
as promote the 145 of tumours. 


MAUROMARSON. A name for horehound, moſt 
probably the black ſort. | 


MAXILLA. The cheek or the jaw. 

MAXILLA INFERIOR. The lower jaw. It is ſitu- 
ated at the lower part of the face: it is divided into the 
chin, ſlides, and proceſſes. The chin is the anterior 
middle part; the ſides are continued beyond that, till the 
bone bending upwards, forms the proceſſes. On the 
middle part of the chin externally there is a tranſverſe 
ridge, on each fide of which the quadrati, or depreſſotes 


a depreſſion for their lodgment. On the internal part of 


ig! the chin are three protuberances, to the uppermoſt of 
the variations of the qualities of drugs, in different ſtates 


which the frænum is tied. From the middle protube- 


trance the geniogloſh have their origin, and from the 
— loweſt 


MATRES. So ſome call the meninges of the brain, 


labii inferiores, and the elevatores labii inferiores, make 


wh 
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loweſt, the genio-hyoidei ; below the laſt likewiſe the di- 
| 1 muſcles are attached to two ſinuoſities: at the 
low 


er and anterior external part of each ſide of the max- 
illa inferior there is a ſmall protuberance, whence the de- 
preſſor-labiorum communis has its riſe; and near the up- 

r edge is a longitudinal ridge, where the; buccinator is 
Fuſerted ; inwardly, towards the ſuperior edge of each 
fide, is a ridge, whence the mylo-hyoidei riſes. The 
lower edge of the chin and ſides are ſmooth, and are called 
the baſe of the lower jaw, the extremities of which are 
called the angles; the outer ſurface of theſe angles hath ſe- 
veral inequalities where the maſſeter is inſerted, as the in- 
ner ſurface has where the pterygoideus internus is at- 
tached, | 

The proceſſes on each fide are two, viz. the anterior 
ſharp proceſs, called coronoid; round which the temporal 
muſcle is inſerted, and the poſterior proceſs, called con- 
dyloid, which is received into the glenoid cavity of the os 
temporis. The upper part, where the teeth are inſerted, 
is called the alveolar proceſs. 

The foramina are two on each ſide, one near the root of 
the proceſſus internally, where a branch of the fifth pair 
of nerves with an artery and a vein enters; the other, 
external, at the edge of the chin, where the nerve and the 
veſſels come out. do toon wag 

MAXILLA SUPERIOR. The- upper jaw. . It is 
compoſed of thirteen bones, viz. the oſſa naſi, oſſa un- 
guis, oſſa malarum, oſſa maxillaria, ofla palati, offa ſpon- 
gioſa inferiora called alſo ofla turbinata inferiora, and the 
vomer. 3 h 

MAXILLARES SINUS. The maxillary ſinuſes are 
lined with a glandulous membrane, which ſeparates a 
mucilage very different from that of the joints. 

MAXILLARES GLANDULZ. The maxillary 

lands. Each is placed between the angle of the lower 
Jaw and the os hyoides, and fills up the ſpace between the 
belly of the digaſtric muſcle, and the pterygoideus inter- 
nus at the angle of the jaw, The anterior edge lies over 
the muſcle called mylo-hyoidzzus, from whence comes off 
its duct, running cloſe under the membrane of the mouth, 
and by the fide of the ſublingual ; and both open at an 
angle, cloſe by the frenum of the tongue, juſt behind the 
inciſor teeth. The duct runs from its upper anterior 
part, on the outlide of the genio-gloſſi; and the inſide of 
the ſublingual, and opens at the frænum linguæ. | 

MAXILLARIA SUPERIORA OSSA. Theſe form 
the greateſt part of the upper-jaws. That long proceſs, 
which riſing from its ſuperior and anterior part, grows 
ſmaller as it proceeds upwards, to make the ſide of the noſe, 
is called the naſal proceſs. The alveolar proceſs is that 
{pongy part where the ſockets for the teeth are formed. 

he palatine proceſs forms a great part of the baſis of the 
noſtrils, and the roof of the mouth. 'The orbitar proceſs 
is very irregular, from the ſuperior and anterior part of 
which, to near the extremity of the naſal proceſs, a 
ridge proceeds which forms about one-third part of the 
outward circumference of the orbit. The bodies of the 
oſſa maxillaria ſuperiora are entirely hollow, and form in 
each a large ſinus, called ANTRUM HichmorIanum, 
Which ſee. 


teries. | 

The external maxillary artery is alſo called the genial, 
and the angular artery, it is a branch from the external 
carotid. It runs to the baſis of the lower jaw, juſt cloſe 
to the attachment of the maſſeter, it gives a branch to the 
maxillary gland, it paſſes over the lower jaw, it goes up 
upon the buccinator, it gives off a branch to the lower 
lip, which anaſtomoſes with the other on the other ſide, 
and is continued to the upper lip, where it anaſtomoſes 
likewiſe, there they are called labial arteries. The ex- 
ternal maxillary then gives off branches to the noſe, goes 
to the inner canthus of the eye, is loſt upon the forehead, 
and communicates with the temporal artery. _ 

The internal maxillary artery is a branch from the ex- 
ternal carotid ; it riſes therefrom juſt at the origin of the 
temporal, and is diſtributed to both the jaws, it is very 
much convoluted, and gives branches to all the deep ſeated 
parts ; one branch of it runs through the lower jaw, which 
is called the inferior maxillary artery, whilſt the main 


MAXILLARLE ARTERLE. The maxillary ar-| S 


trunk of it runs up to the bottom of the orbit, to the ſo- 
ramen, or orbitale lacerum inferius, winds about the an- 
trum, and finks into the noſe behind the upper maxillary 
bone, and before the pterygoid proceſs of the os ſphenoides, 
to be ſpent upon the inſide of the noſe. _ ef 

MAXILLARIS INFERIOR NERV. The lower 
maxillary nerve. It is the third branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves which paſs from the head. It paſſes thro' the fo- 
ramen ovale of the os ſphenoides, where it gives off ſeve - 
ral branches to the muſcles of the lower jaw, then throws 
a remarkable branch through the lower jaw to ſupply the 
teeth, which comes out at the anterior part of tne chan- 
nel, and branches upon the lip; from this, a capital 
branch is detached to the tongue, called the lingual, 


which runs between the two pterygoid muſcles, and paſſes 


to the top of the tongue, going along with the duct of the 
maxillary gland. It is this which gives off the chorda 


tympani. | 

MAXILLARIS SUPERIOR NERV. The upper 
maxillary nerve. It is the ſecond branch of the fifth pair 
of nerves which paſs from the head. It paſſes thro' the 


foramen rotundum of the os ſphenoides, where it throws. 


off a branch to the palate, but the trunk paſſes on in the 


ſulcus of the upper maxillary bone, and goes ts the upper 
jaw, and to the antrum there, when, having given off theſe 


branches, it comes out below the orbit,- and is diffuſed 
upon the face, particularly upon the noſe, the upper lip, 


arid cheek: 


MAXX, i. e. Marcaſita; i 

MAYS. It is a kind of Indian wheat, of which Boer- 
haave mentions three ſpecies, but they are only varieties 
from the ſame ſeed. | 

MEATUS. A duct, or paſſage. Any canal which 
conveys a fluid is a meatus. The auditory paſſage is 
called meatus auditorius. The Euſtachian tube is called 


meatus a palato ad aurem. The urethra is called meatus 
urinarius. The duct which conveys the bile from the 
| gall-bladder to the duodenum is the meatus cyſticus. 


MEATUS AUDITORIUS. It is the external paſſage 
to the ear. it begins at the hollow of the outer ear, and 
ends at the membrane of the drum, It was formerly a 
name for the Euſtachian tube. 5 

MEATUS C/ECUS, i. e. Aquæductus. FE 

MECAPATLI. Hernandus mentions four ſorts of 
ſarſaparilla, of which this is one. | 

MECAXOCHITL. It is the ſmall Americth long- 
pepper. See PiPER, > 

MECCHA. [Bars.]. Balm of Gilead. 

MECHOACANA ALBA. Called alſo rhabarbarum 
album, convolvulus Americanus, jalapa alba, bryonia al- 
ba Peruviana, mechoacan. It is the root of an American 
ſpecies of convolvulus, chiefly brought from a province 
in Mexico of the ſame name. It is cut into thin tranſ- 
verſe ſlices like jalap, but it is larger, whiter, and ſofter. 
This root was firſt brought into Europe in 1524, as a 
mild cathartic, which having but little taſte or ſmell, was 
thought not to offend the ſtomach, but the black jalap hath 
"5 0 G0 its uſe. See Raii Hiſt: Tournefort's Mat. 

ed. 

MECHOAC AN. A name of the jalap in common uſe. 
ee JALAPA, | | 

MECON. The Greek name for a poppy. 

MECONIO, [SyR. e.] See PapaveR. | 

MECONIUM. Opium is the juice of the poppy head, 
emitted through inciſions made therein. econium is 
the juice of the whole plant, which is firſt bruiſed (head, 
leaves, ſtalk, and all together) then preſſed out. 

MECONIUM. The excrement contained in the guts 
of an infant at its birth. If this matter is not ſoon purged 
off, it occaſions gripes, &c. A tea ſpoonful of true caſtor 
oil is an excellent purge in this caſe ; but the firſt milk 
from the mother's breaſt is uſually ſufficient, if it lows in 
due time. | 

MEDENA. In Paracelſus it is a ſpecies of ulcer, 

MEDENA VENA. According to Caſtellus it is the 
ſame as vena Medinenſis. | | 
7 MEDIA SUBSTANTIA VINI BECCHER], i. e. 

artar. 


MEDIANA VENA, A remarkable vein on the in- 
| ſide 
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fide of the flexure of the cubit, betwixt the cephalic and 


baſilic veins. It is frequently opened in bleeding. 
MEDIANUM, i. e. Mediaſtinum. 


MEDIANUS. The median nerve, See CERv1- 


CALES, 1 IT: 

MEDIASTINZA ARTERLE The arteries of the 
mediaſtinum. They ariſe from the ſubclavian arteries, 
and are ſpread about the mediaſtinum. | 

MEDIASTINA VENZE. The veins of the mediaſti- 
num. The right comes out from the trunk of the ſupe- 
rior vena cava anteriore, a little above the--azygos, the 
left from the ſubclavia. : 

MEDIASTINUM It is the membrane called the 
pleura, which when it goes to the ſpine, it proceeds 
there from, covers the lungs, paſſes to the ſternum, and 
makes a complete bag on each fide; this duplicature forms 
the Mediaſtinum. It is commonly ſaid, that at the ſter- 


num there is a cavity betwixt the laminæ of the mediaſti- 


num, and that any matter may be diſcharged, if lodged 
there, by a perforation through the middle of this bone; 
but this operation, if really required, would be very un- 
certain; for the mediaſtinum does not commonly termi- 
nate along the middle of the inſide of the ſternum, but 


from above all the way down it, inclines to the left-fide, | 


ſo that if an inſtrument was thruſt through the middle of 
the ſternum, it would paſs near an inch on one fide of this 
membrane. | | 
The mediaſtinum contains in its duplicature, the 
heart, the pericardium, the vena cava, and the cſopha- 
us. N uo Boe 
MEDICA. The French eall it St. Foine, and Foine de 
Bourgogne. It is alſo called medica major, triſolium Bur- 
gundicum, falcata ſiliqua cornuta, fœnum Burgundia- 
cum Medic fodder. Pliny fays it is-called Medica, be 
cauſe it came from Media into Greece when Darius Hyſ- 
taſpis invaded it. Boerhaave mentions twenty - eight 
ſpecies, but they are not noted for medical virtues. This 
kind of plant grows plentifully in Spain and the South of 
France, and is uſed as fodder for cattle. ©  *' 
MEDICA LUNATA. A ſpecies of medicago. 
MEDICAGO. Shrub trefoil. Boerhaave mentions 
three ſpecies of this plant, but they are not noted in me- 
dicine. VV . 
MEDICAMENTARIA. Pharmacy. It is the art of 
making and preparing medicines. 
word, it is the art of preparing poiſon. Pharmacy hath 
been diſtinguiſhed into chemical and Galenicah, The firſt 
conſiſted in many operations, in moſt of which. fire was 
a principal medium, whereby extraCtions were made of 


4 
* 


the elementary parts of ſimples, which, in their ſeparate 


ſtate, had qualities different from thoſe of the entire body, 
of which they were a part, and combinations of different 


ſimples fot med, with qualities not found in any of the con- 


ſtituents. The ſecond conſiſted in altering the form, or 
texture of ſimples, ſo as to render them fit to be taken, or 
applied, without attempting any change in their qualities; 


and in conjoining them in compoſitions of various forms, 
wherein, nevertheleſs, each ſimple was ſuppoſed to retain. 


its original properties. But theſe diſtinctions have, for 
ſome time paft, been laid aſide. EYE 


The operations in pharmacy may be reduced to theſe 
four kinds: | 2175 425 

1. Commenſuration, or the adjuſtment of quantities. 
This is neceſſary, both for the due adminiſtration of ſim- 
ple and compound medicines, and alfo for the formation 
of thoſe very compounds. TR | 

2. Change of form, or texture, in the ſimple. In many 
caſes this is previouſly requiſite, both for the convenient 
adminiſtering of ſimples, and forming compounds. The 
inſtances in which this is praCtiſed, are for the reduction 
of ſolid cohering bodies to powder, and of theſe that par- 
take both of ſolid and fluid, into pulp; for converting 
ſalts, and other foluble bodies, to fluidity, and, in other 
caſes, the reſtoring them when fluid to their ſolid ſtate. 
The ſeveral particular operations, by which theſe changes 
are produced, are trituration, calcination, ſolution, exſicca- 
tion, and chryſtallization. | 85 

3. Extraction, or ſeparation. This is here to be un- 
derſtood in a general ſenſe of the word, and not confined 
to the making extracts of the gums and reſins of vegeta- 


commixture. 


firſt is where the different ſpecies are intended to act, each 
according to its proper nature, affording only an auxillary, 
and independent power, to the execution of the final in- 


In an ill-ſenſe of the 


MED 


bles. The different elements of many compound bodies 
having qualities and powers when ſeparate and pure, which 
they are incapable. of exerting when their force is ſup- 
preſſed by the quantity, or counteracted by the repug- 
nant qualities of other ſpecies with which they are con- 


joined, are by this means obtained; ſuch are the acid ſpi- 
rits, teſtaceous earths, &e. - | 


4. Compolition. This is of two kinds, firſt, ſimple 
Secondly, menſtrual combination. The 


tention, without producing any mutual change of, or al- 
teration in each other. But this is the leſs important kind 


of compoſition, as ſingle ſimples moſtly will anſwer the 


end of ſuch compoſition. 'The ſecond of theſe produces 
many efficacious remedies, which have no adequate ſub- 
ſtitutes, obtained by other means; ſuch as the prepara- 
tions of mercury, Glaubet's ſalts, &c. Its conſtituent 
ſpecies which are commixed, acting on each other, ſo as 
to produce a mutual change in their qualities and powers, 
and form from thence a new compound ſpecies, differing 
in its nature and efficacy from any of theſe of which it is 
compoſed. | 

To execute theſe feveral intentions, a variety of me- 
thods, and their proper inſtruments are employed, and a 


| number of leſſer ſubſervient intentions ariſe occaſionally, 


and are furniſhed with their correſpondent names, as calci- 


nation, chryftallization, corroſion, depuration, digeſtion, 
diſtillation, expreſſion, exſiccation, fermentation, fuſions 


incorporation, precipitation, pulverization, ſolution, ſub= 
limation, &c. Ra | 
The means of effecting pharmaceutic operations, are of 
two kinds, viz. chemical and mechanical. By the che- 
mical is meant, the natural media by which bodies can 
act on, and produce a change on each other, not explica- 
ble from the known general properties of matter, or 


laws of motion; theſe are the menſtrual powers and fire, 


By mechanical is meant artificial inſtruments. For brevi- 


ty ſake in ſpeaking of theſe two kinds, the firſt is called 


media, the latter inſtruments. | 
ON ARIES LAPIS. The medicinal 
one. e e 
R Litharg. bol. Gallic. alum. ai ß fs. colcoth. vitr. 
J iii. acet. acerim. Tb ii. m. & evaporat. donec durus 


eſt, This ſormerly ufed in collytium, &. as an aſtrin- 


ent. | | 
MEDICINA. Medicine. I is the art of preſerving 
preſent health, and of reſtoring it when loſt, more pros 
perly the laſt, It is uſually divided into Phyſiology, Hy- 
gras, Pathology, Semejotice, and Therapeutice, which 
EE. E in 077 1 | . beds | 
MEDICINA 'TTRISTITLE. An epithet given to 
ſaffron, on account of its cheering effects. | 
MEDICINALES DIES, are thoſe days in fevers 
which are neither critical nor indicatory, and on which it 
is proper to adminiſter powerful remedies, &e. 
MEDINENSIS VENA. So the Arabians called the 
worm, which is known by the name of dracunculus. 
They called it vena, becauſe they doubted its being a 


living animal, and Medinenſis, from its being frequent 


at Medina ; and therefore Avicenna treats of it amongſt 
abſceſſes. ] he vena Medinenſis is miflaken by Le Clerc, 
and many others, for another diſtemper deſcribed by the 
Arabians, viz. the AFFECTio Bovina, which ſee ; but 


[Atius plainly diſtinguiſhes them; and Albucaſis hath 


two chapters which diſtinguiſhes them. 

MEDIT ULLIUM, i. e. Diploe. Sometimes it ſig- 
niſies the pith of vegetables. 

MEDIUM. Ihe Syrian bell- flower. 

MEDIUM TES TE, i. e. Bregma. 

MEDIUS LAPIS. It is a gem brought from Media ; 
it is black, with a gold coloured vein, and yields a juice of 
the colour of ſaffron, and the taſte of wine. | 

MEDULLA. Marrow. in anatomy it hath various 
ſignifications- The white ſubſtance of the brain is called 
medulla, or the meduliary part, to dittinguiſh it from 
the cortical. "The continuation of the brain, &c. in the 
ſpine, is called medulla ſpinalis; but properly medulla 1s 
the marrow in the bones, . | 
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The beſt time for gathering marrow is about autumn, 
for at other times it is bloody and brittle like fleſh. 
If the marrow is viewed through a microſcope, it feems 
a maſs of ſmall globules joined together like the roe of an 
herring. The diſtinction which ſome authors make be- 
twixt a medulla and the ſuccus medullaris is uſeleſs, the 
marrow in human bones being always fluid. The mem- 
brana medullz not only lines the internal ſurface of the 
bone, but alſo divides the marrow into veſicles, or mem- 
branous bags, which are furniſhed with very fine minute 
veſſe s. The marrow is ſecerned into theſe little mem- 
branes by the arteries, and the ſuperfluous part is occaſi- 
onally carried into the maſs of blood by bibulous abſor- 
bent veins. The ule of the marrow is, to keep the bones 
firm and flexible, to keep them ſrom becoming brittle, 
which would ſoon be the caſe without it, as is often ſeen 
in pocky and ſcorbutic habits, where it is ſeparated in too 
. ſmall a quantity, and is, beſide, bad in itſelf. Ihe mem- 
brana medullz hath a nerve which enters with the artery, 
and makes it ſenſible. 
MEDULLA CASSIE. The pulp of the caſſia fiſtu- 
laris. BT 
MEDULLA OBLONGATA. It is a continuation 
of the medullary ſubſtance of the cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum, which paſſes downwards, and a little backwards to 
the foramen magnum occipitale, where it aſſumes the name 
of medulla ſpinalis. It is rather of a depreſſed pyriform 
figure, though it is called oblong. It riſes by two crura 
from the cerebrum, and two peduncles from the cerebel- 
lum; the enlargement formed by the union of theſe is 
called pons varoli, or tuberculum annulare, behind which 
is a ſtricture upon the medulla oblongata, and then an 
enlargement, which have the name of corpora piramidaba, 
From the medulla oblongata, ſprings the medulla ſpinalis, 
and all the nerves that paſs from the head, except the firſt 
and ſecond pairs. If the medulla oblongata 1s injured, 
death is the conſequence immediately. 
MEDULLA SPINALIS, It is the continuation of 
the medulla oblongata, from the foramen magnum occt- 
itale, through the vertebræ of the neck, back, and loins. 
t is of different ſizes; in the neck it is flat and broad, in 
the back, ſmall; in the loins, large; and at laſt it be- 
comes a'bundle of nerves, which have the name of cauda 
equina, becauſe when taken out, and extended in water, 
they reſemble an horſe's-tail. 
MEGALOSPLANCHNOS, from as, great, and 
5TAz[xvov, a bowel. It is a perſon who hath ſome of the 
viſcera enlarged from a ſeirrhus, or other cauſe. In a 
metaphorical ſenſe, this word is applied to a perſon of 
great generoſity, and ſignifies that he is magnanimous. 


ME|BOMIUS's GLANDS, i. e. The ciliary glands. | 


MEL. HONEY. The firſt who is ſaid to have gather- 
ed honey, was Ariſtzus, a pupil of Chiron's. It is a 
ſweet vegetable juice, collected by the bee from the 
flowers of various plants, and depoſited in the cells of the 
comb; from which it is extracted either by ſpontaneous 
percolation through a ſieve in a warm place, the comb be- 
ing ſeparated and laid thereon, or' by expreſſion. That 


which runs ſpontaneouſly is purer than that which is ex- | 


preſſed, a quantity of the wax, and other matters, being 
forced out along with it by the preſſure. The beſt ſort of 
honey is of a thick conſiſtence, a whitiſh colour inclined 
to yellow, an agreeable ſmell, and pleaſant taſte ; both 
the colour and flavour are ſaid to differ in ſome degree, 
according to the plants which the bees collect it from. It 
is generally ſuppoſed that honey is merely the juice of the 
flower perſpiring, and becoming inſpiſſated thereon ; and 
that the bee takes it up with its proboſcis, and carries it to 
be depoſited in their waxen cells, with which to feed their 
young at preſent, and themſelves in winter; but it is 
certain that no other method of collecting this juice, be- 
ſides that of the bees, affords us honey. The honey 
wrought by young bees, and that is permitted to run 
ſrom the comb without heat or preſſure, is white and 
pure, and called virgins honey. The honey of old bees, 
or that which is forced from the comb by heat or preſſure, 
is yellow, from the wax. Honey produced where the air 


is clear and hot, is better than that where the air is varia- | 


ble and cold. 
28, 


W here the bee-hives are fixed, there 
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ſhould be plenty of roſemary, thyme, lavender, violets, 
primroſes, marjoram, baum, ſage, marygolds, &c. 
MEL. DESPUMATUM. Clarified honey. 
Liquefy the honey in a water-bath, and, as the ſcum 
ariſes, take it off, Thus the honey is purified from wax 
and all foreign matters, as flower, &c. which are fraudu- 


lently mixed with it, and which, for the moſt part, are 


found on the ſurface, ſo may be ſkimmed off. On 
continuing the heat, there ariſes a conſiderable quantity 
of aqueous fluid, impregnated with the fine ſmell of 
honey; the inſpiſſated reſiduum diſſolves in water and in 
ſpirit ; and if treated with moiſt clay, as practiſed by ſu- 
gar-bakers for purifying ſugar from its treacly matter, the 
unctuous parts of the honey may be ſeparated, and its pure 
ſweet matter obtained in the form of a ſolid, ſaline, white 
concrete. : | 

Honey is a natural ſoap, more aperient and detergent 
than the juice of the ſugar-cane ; it diſſolves viſcid phlegm, 
promotes expectoration; in which intention it is much 
aſſiſted by acids; it gripes and purges ſome, but this ef- 
fect is prevented by boiling it; it is detergent ; anti-a- 
crid ; antiſeptic ; and laxative. But when heat and in- 
flammation are conſiderable it is hurtful. 

The more fixed parts of vegetables, diſſolved in watery 
liquors, may be thence transferred into honey, by mixing 
the honey with the watery decoCtion, or juice of the plant, 
and then boiling them until the aqueous parts hath ex- 
haled, and the honey remains of its original conſiſtence, 
and hence the ſeveral mels and oxymels. | 


Oxymel Simplex. Simple Oxymel. 


Take of clarified honey two pounds; of vinegar a 
pint. Boil them in a glazed earthen veſſel, with a gentle 
fire, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. Thus the Lon- 
don college directs. But it is ſafeſt to boil it in a glaſs 
veſſel, for boiling vinegar diſſolves the lead that forms 
the glazing of earthen veſſels; and metals are diſſolved 
by vinegar that is many degrees of heat below boil- 
ing. | 

Honey yields by diſtillation an acid ſpirit, a browniſh 


Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

MELAINA. Black bile, or the diſeaſe, the matter of 
which 1s black bile. 

MELAINA NU3OS. The black diſeaſe. Hippo- 
crates applies this name to two diſeaſes. In the firſt, the 
patient vomits black bile, which is ſometimes bloody and 
ſour ; ſometimes he throws up a thin ſaliva, and at others 
a green bile ; ſometimes the mouth is inflamed with the 
matter that is thrown up, the teeth are ſet on edge, and 
then-what is vomited ferments on the ground. After vo- 
miting the patient is eaſier, but he can neither faſt, nor 
eat freely ; for in the firſt caſe he is troubled with rum- 
bling in the belly, and ſourneſs of the ſaliva ; and, after 
eating, he feels a weight and oppreſſion of the viſcera, with 
a pungent pain of the breaſt and back, as if inflicted by 
pins thruſt therein; there is a pain in the ſide, a flow fe- 
ver, head-ach, dim-ſight, heavineſs in the legs, and 
blackneſs in the ſkin. In the ſecond, the patient is as de- 
ſcribed in the article MoR BUS NIGER. 

voy e Black-hellebore. 

LA! He was an Argive. He diſcov 

uſe of black-hellebore by obſerving that it ace 
when they fed on it. He lived about an hundred years 
after Moſes. He travelled into Egypt, and from thence 
he carried much of their theology and arts. He cured the 
daughters of Proetus, king of Argos, of madneſs, with 
hellebore, but whether with the white or black, it is un- 
certain. This 1s the firſt account of a purge being given 
He bathed them in cold water, and this is the firſt 7 
ſtance of bathing as a medicinę on record. He cured 
{phiclus of impotency with the ruſt of iron, He uſed in- 
cantations and charms. Melampus had a ſon named 
Ihyodamas, who inherited his father's medical know- 
ledge, See THYVODAM ES. 
 MELAMPYRO. A ſpecies of eryngo. 

MELAMPYRUM. This name is compounded of 


u8acg, black, and wuz, vu, becauſe it moſt reſembles 


* | wheat, 


empyreumatic oil, and a caput mortuum. See Lewis's 
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wheat. It is alſo called triticum vaccinum, cratæogonum. 
Purple cow-wheat. It is called cow- wheat, becauſe it is 
very grateful to black cattle. It is found among corn in 
many countries, particularly Frieſland and Flanders. Thoſe 
who eat it are affected as if they had eaten darnel; but by 
uſe it is eaten without any ſuch ill effect. There is a wild 
ſpecies, which is called ſatureia lutea ſylveſtris. See 
Raii Hiſt. | | 
MELANAGOGA. Medicines which purge off black 
bile. | 
MELANCHOLIA. Melancholy. It is the leſſer de 
grees, or beginning of madneſs; or che higheſt degree of 
the hypochondriac diſorder. See MANIA. 
MELANOPIPER. Black-pepper. 
MELANTHIUM. Called alſo nigella, gith, melaſ- 
permum. Roman nigella, or fennel flower. Boerhaave 
enumerates ten ſpecies, but they are not noted for their 
medicinal qualities. | | 
MELAS. Black. An epithet applied to the colour, 
and the ſkin, and alſo to ſome particular medicines, 
MELAS. See ALPHUS. T 
MELASMA. A ſugillaton or bruiſe which turns 
black. | 
MELCA. Galen ſays it is a Roman word; and Con- 
ſtantine, in lib. 18, De Agricultura, ſays, © It is no- 
thing but milk repoſited in a earthen-pot, firſt well ſea- 
ſoned with boiling hot vinegar, by which means there 
was a ſecretion of the thicker ſubſtance of the milk from 
the whey.” | 
MiLEGETA, or Meleguetta. Grains of Paradiſe. 
MELEIOS. A ſpecies of alum, which is made in the 
iſland Melos. | | | 
MELI. Honey. 
MELIAN | tiUS, from Ati, honey, and 79>, a 
flower, becauſe in Africa it tranſudes honey. Boerhaave 
takes notice of two ſpecies, but they are not noted for 
any medical quality. 
MELICERIOLA. A ſmall meliceris. 
MELICERI1S. See NAtvus. It is a tumour whoſe 
contents reſemble honey. | 
MELIGEION. Blancard ſays it is a fetid oleous hu: 
mour, of the conſiſtence of honey, diſcharged from ulcers, 
complicated with a caries of the ſubjacent bone. 
MELILOTUS, from wi, honey, and Aeg, a kind 
of lotus. It is alſo called lotus ſylveſtris, trifolium odo- 
ratum, trifolium caballinum. Common melilot. It is a 
plant with ſmooth, oval, ſtriated leaves, ſtanding three 
together on ſlender pedicles, and round ſtriated branched 
ſtalks, terminated by long ſpikes of papilionaceous flowers 
drooping downwards, which are foliowed by ſhort, thick, 
wrinkled pods, containing each, one or two roundiſh 
ſeeds, It is annual, or biennial, and found in flower in 
hedges and corn- fields the greateſt part of the ſummer, 
It is eſteemed as reſolvent, emollient, and anodyne, 
and participates of the virtue of camomile, Its taſte is 
unpleaſant, ſubacrid, ſubſaline, but not bitter; when 
freſh it hath not much ſmell, but in drying it acquires a 


ſtrong one, of the aromatic kind, but not agreeable. Ihe 


diſtilled water of nielilot, though of little ſmell itſelt, 
remarkably heightens that of other ſubſtances. It former- 
ly gave name to a plaiſter, to which its juice gave a green 
colour; but it is now ſeldom uſed. Boerhaave mentions 
twelve ſpecies, and Dale adds another, but none of them 
are now in much uſe. | 
MELIPHYLLON. Baum. | 

MELISSA. Baum. It is called meliſſa from AN, 
honey, becauſe bees gather much honey trom it. it i 
called apiaſtrum, from apis, a bee, becauſe bees love it; 
meliſſophyllum, from way honey, and guaxcy, a leaf; 
citrago, Citraria, and cedronella, becauſe its odour relem- 
bles that of a citron. It is a well known plant in our gar- 
dens ; the {talks are ſquare, the leaves are oblong, pointed, 
dark green, ſomewhat hairy, and ſet in pairs, in the bo- 
ſoms of which come forth pale, reddiſh, labiated flowers, 


ſtanding {:veral together on one pedicle, with the upper 


lip roundith, erect, and cloven, and the lower divided 
into three ſegments. It is perennial, a native of moun- 
tainous places in the ſouthern parts of Europe, and flowers 
in June in our gardens. 


It is one of the mildeſt cordials and corroborants ; hath 
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weak aromatic taſte, of both which it loſes much in dry- 
ing; a ſlight roughneſs, which the freſh herb is accompa- 
nied with, becoming at the ſame time more ſenſi— 
ble; the young ſhoots are ſtronger than the full grown 
ſtems. Infuſions of the leaves in water ſmell agreeably of 
the herb, but have not much taſte, though on being in- 
ſpiſſated they leave a conſiderable quantity of a bitteriſh 
| auſtere extract. Infuſions of baum do not, like other 
aromatics, offend the head, as is complained off from 

ſage, &c. Cold infuſions in water, or ſpirit, are far bet— 
ter than the cohobated diſtilled water, and are the belt pre- 
parations from the plant. | 
On diſtilling the freſh herb with water, it impregnates 
the firſt running pretty ſtrongly with its grateful flavour. 
When large quantities are ſubjected to the operation at 
| once, there ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface ot the aque- 
ous fluid a {mall portion of eſſential oil, which ſome call 
ol. Syriæ, and others ol. Germanis. It is cf a yellowiſh 
colour, and a very fragrant ſmell. | 

MELISSA T URCICA, called alſo meliſſa Americana 
triſolia odore gravi, camphoraſma, and Moldavica. Tur- 
key, or rather Canary baum, commonly called balm of 
Gilead, Ibis ſpecies of baum is a native in the Canary 
iſles, and ſcarce bears the cold of our climes without ſhe] - 
ter. It is commended as a ſtrengthener of the ſtomach 
and the nervous ſyſtem, if infuſions of it are frequently 
drank. i 

Boerhaave takes notice of ſeven ſpecies, but theſe two 
are the moſt uſeful. | | | 
\ ME LI>SA. It is a name for ſeveral forts of Molda- 
| vica, the Molucca, and Molucca ſpinofa, alſo the galcop- 
hs Hiſpanica fruteſcens teucrii folio. 
; ae Wee A name ſor the black hore- 
ound. 

MELITZEA, or Melitea terra. Earth of Malta. It 
is a kind of white marle, 
| MELIVFISMOS, A linctus prepared with honey. 

MELIIITEKS. Honey-ſtone. It differs from the ga- 
lactites only in ſweetneſs and colour. | 

MELLAGO. Any medicine is thus called which hath 
the conſiſtence and ſweetneſs of honey. | 

MELLEGUETTA. Grains of Paradiſe. 

MELLIFAVIUM, i. e. Meliceris. 

MELLIFOLIUM. Baum. 

MELLILO 1 US. Bird's-foot trefoil. 


nder, an apple, becauſe its pulp reſembles an apple. 
Boerhaave mentions ſeven ſpecies. They are only uſed 
in deſerts, and require that wine, or ſugar, or ſome anti- 
putreſcent be joined with them, becauſe they putrety 
lpeecily in the ſtomach. 
%% · an anple- and. cartur, 
a thiſtle, becauſe it reſembles an apple, and is furniſhed 
| with ſpines. Miller mentions two ſpecies, but they are 
not remarked for any medical virtues. 

MELOCARDUUS, i. e. Melocactus. 

MELON. It ſignifies an apple, the cheek, or a ſheep. 
It is alſo a diſorder of the eye, and is when it protuberates 
out of the ſocket, | 

MELONGENA, called alſo mala inſana, ſolanum po- 
miferum. Mad apple, It is through miſtake that they 
have been thought to have been injurious, and ſo to have 
been thus named. The Spaniards and Italians eat them 
both in ſauce and in ſweet meats; their taſte ſomewhat 
relembles citron. | | 

MELOPEPO. The ſquaſh. It agrees in all things 
wich the pompion, except that its fruit is roundiſh, {tci- 
ated, angulous, cut into five parts, and full of flat ſeeds, 
which are aſfixed to a ſpongy placenta. It is called melo- 
pepo, becauſe its fruit is nearly of the ſize of a melon, 
| and 1t partakes of the nature of a pompion. Boerhaave 
mentions hve ſpecies. 

MELOTHRUM, i. e. Bryo:iia aba. 

MEMBRAHA. A membrane. Winſlow deſer bes a 
membrane to be a pliable texture of fibres, diſpoſed or in- 
terwoven together in the fame plane. "They diifer in thick- 
neſs, according to the ſmallnels of their fibres, and the 
number of their planes, Theſe planes ate called la- 
minx. ä 


The 


| a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of the lemon kind, and a 
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See CELLULOsA MEM- 


The cellular membrane. 
BRAN A. | | 
The mucous membrane is that covering of the ſurface 
of any part, whether within the body or more externally, 
which is expoſed to any extraneous matter, ſuch as the 


{kin, internal membrane of the mouth, noſe, lungs, ſto- 


mach, ceſophagus, inteſtines, urinary paſſages, &c. 
The common membranes, called the common tegu- 
ments, are the ſcarf-{kin, the true ſkin, and the cellular 
membrane: thoſe which cover particular parts are, the 
dura mater, pia mater, pleura, peritonæum, pericardium, 
perioſteum, membrana propria muſculorum, a vaſcular 
membrane which covers all the veſſels of the body, and 
thoſe which form the tubes, as the ſtomach, inteſtines, ar- 
teries, veins, gall-bladder, urinary bladder, &C. : 
MEMBRANZA. The membranes. 'Thoſe ſo called 
in midwifery. See INVOLUCRA. STAY 
MEMBRANOLOGIA, Membranology. It treats 
of the common integuments, and of particular mem 
branes. | 5 
MEM BRANOSUsS, 1. e. Faſcia lata. | 
MENDOSA SUTURA. The ſquamous ſuture in 
the ſkull. | 
MENDOSZA COSTA. The ſpurious ribs. 
MENING AK ARTERIZ, i.e. Arteriz dure matris. 
MENINGES. The membranes of the brain, wh:ch 
are two; the dura mater, and the pia mater. | hey are 
called meninges or matres, from being the ſuppoſed ori- 
gin of all the other membranes. | 


MENINGAZ ART ERILE, i. e. Duræ matris ar- 
teriæ. | | 
MENINGOPHYLAX. An inſtrument deſcribed by 


Celſus, lib. viii. cap. 3. contrived for guarding the mem- 
branes of the brain, whilſt the bone is raſped, or cut, at- 
ter the operation of the trepan. 

MENINX. A membrane. But in anatomy it ſigni- 
fies the dura and pia mater. | 

MENSA JOVIS, i. e. Verbena, 

MENSES, called alſo catamenia. They are the periodi- 
cal diſcharges of blood from the uterus, from about the 
age of fourteen to about fifty. In warm climes they ap- 
pear at about eight or nine years of age ; but, with us, 
not until after twenty in many inſtances. The quantity 
is ſuppoſed to be from about four to ten ounces ; in ſome 
women this diſcharge continues to flow two days, in others 
three or four, or perhaps a week. In warm climes the 
quantity of the diſcharge may be to twenty four ounces, 
About their firſt eruption the quantity is ſmall; but 
in women arrived to maturity it is more. The more 
lax the conſtitution, the larger the diſcharge is, other 
circumſtances favouring. Lean women, and. thoſe who 
abound with blood, evacuate more than ſuch as are fat 
and of a colder temperament; and thoſe who are ad 
dicted to luxury and idleneſs, loſe a larger quantity than 
thoſe who uſe much exercile, and live on a poor, or ſpare 

diet. Uſually, the ſooner they appear, the ſooner they 
diſappear. 

The menſes flow chiefly from the uterus. Some ima- 
gine, as ſometimes women with child have them, that 
they ſpring from the vagina; but they may come through 
the os tincæ, as is plain in floodings; beſides, the pro- 


cedentia proves it, for in ſuch caſes where the os tincæ 


protrudes beyond the labia, they have been obſerved to 
flow through it. Some have. the flux by other paſ- 
ſages, as by periodical vomiting, coughing of blood from 
the lungs, blecding from the hzmorrhoidal veins, noſe, 
&c. But when the menſtrual blood paſſes by theſe pre- 
ternaturai paſſages, it is productive of various diſorders. 
The phænomena of the menſes ſeems to depend on 
this. The arteries of the uterus are larger than the ar- 
teries in men, and their areas are to the thickneſs of their 
membranes, beyond the uſual proportion; on the contra- 
ry, the veins in the uierus are leſs than in men, and their 
coats ſtronger in this part than in many others. This me- 
chaniſm, and the increaſe of blood, generated in a month, 
will explain the phenomena. The heat of the body is in 
proportion to the craſſamentum of the blood; this craſſa- 
mentum increaſing adds to the vital heat, which diſtend- 
ing the veſſels of the whole body, theſe arteries which are 
the weakeſt, will be diſtended in the greateſt proportion, 


and thus pores, that before only admitted of ſerum to fil 
the cellular membrane, may now admit of red blood. 
Thus the increaſed blood mechanically diſcharges itſelf, 
which being done, the heat of the body is diminiſhed, the 
arterial coat contracts ſufficiently to reſtrain the blood 
from paſſing any longer that way. Drs. Friend and Hal- 
ler, both aſſert that this diſcharge is from a plethora, and 
ſupport their opinion with proper anatomical remarks ; 
Boerhaave joins them in the ſame, as does many other 
phyſicians of the greateſt eminence : but ſome aſk, why 
is not this diſcharge brought on by every ardent or in- 
flammatory fever? to this it is anſwered, that it is very 
trequently, and when it is not, it is owing to a ſpaſm or 
other uſual cauſe of their obſtruction. This theory is ſup- 
ported by anatomical obſervations, the ſymptoms that pre- 
cede, and thoſe that follow this evacuation. Before the 
diſcharge the breaſts ſwell, the head achs, the eyes have 
their veins ſull of blood, the back achs, and there are 
other ſymptoms of a febrile ſtate ; the due quantity be- 
ing excreted, nature is reduced a little below a ſtate of 
health, as is evident by the languor and diſpiritedneſs. 
be ſymptoms of defective menſes are the fame as are 
conlequent in an inert ſtate of the fluids, _ 

Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the immediate cauſe is uni- 
verſally allowed to be an accumulation of blood, which 
burſting the ſides of the veſſels is diſcharged ; that after 
che diſcharge, the veſſels collapſe and unite again, till the 
next accumulation, and fo on every month. And, the 
final caule ſeems plainly to be this, that the female con- 
ilitution is fitted for making more chyle and blood than is 


required for its wn nouriſhment, in order that there may 
| be a proviſion for the preſervation of health; therefore, 


till the time of pregnancy, a monthly diſcharge of this ſu- 
perftuity becomes neceſſary ; and though this is commonly 
by the uterus, yet it hath happened by other paſlages. 
Again, that the redundancy of blood which makes the ca- 
tamenia, was, by nature, deſigned for the fœtus, appears 
till more probable from their firſt appearance when women 


g/d fit to bear children, and their ceaſing when they are 
paſt it. : 


Defeaive Menſes. 


When during the age in which the returns of the men- 


ſes are regular, they approach with difficulty, and are diſ- 


charged iparingly, they are ſaid to be obſtructed ; but 


when they do not appearat all they are ſuppreſſed, 


At the approach, as well as at the exit of the menſes, the 
body is ſingularly ſuſceptible of unnatural and uneaſy im- 


preſhons, and ſuffers much from them. The menſes are 
retaraed by cold, poor blood, ſorrow, ſudden frights, ex- 
ceſſive evacuations of any ſort, aſtringents, violent ſhocks, 


as by a fall, &c. after which laſt they ſometimes never re- 
In general, the cauſe is, a defect of craſſamentum 


turn. 


in the blood, or a ſtrictufe of the uterine veſſels. This 
diſcharge is interrupted naturally during pregnancy, but 
this is not always the caſe, for ſome have them three 
months, ſome fix months, and ſome the whole time of 
geſtation, but in lets quantity than at other times, except 
it be in the few inſtances of women who never have them 
but during their being pregnant. For the moſt part, the 
menſes are moſtly interrupted during the time of giving 
fuck, though many women have a return about the third 
or fourth month after delivery, and almoſt all have them 
again by the ninth or tenth. 

Befides the undue diſcharge, moſt of the ſymptoms of a 
chloroſis attend alſo, both when the menſes are obſtructed 
and ſoppreſſed. In many inſtances the blood hath diſ- 


charged itſelf by other outlets. Sometimes an epilepſy is 


an attendant ſymptom, a loſs of memory, a dropſy of the 
womb, or a fcirrhous humour there, and innumerable 
other diſorders, | 

The inteſtines and the uterus receive their nerves from 
the ſame pair, it thence happens that if the one is diſeaſed 
the other ſuffers ; hence the nauſea, ſickneſs, vomiting, 
bad digeſtion, &c. when the uterus is diſordered. 

It is a generally received opinion, that many of the diſ- 
eaſes of women are owing to a ſuppreſſion of the menſes: 
but it may, perhaps, be doubted whether this will ſo often, 
prove the cauſe, as the conſequence of other diſorders ; 
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as in general, for the removal of obſtructions, there is lit- 
tle more to do than to remedy the particular indiſpoſition 
of body under which the patient may labour. Hence dif- 
ferent and oppoſite methods of cure, will be required ac- 


cording to the habit of body and nature of the ſymptoms. 
The indications of cure will then be as the cauſe, e. g. 


1. If a ſanguine plethora produces the diſorder, leſſen it. 


2. If there is a defect of good blood it muſt be improved. 

If ſpaſms in the uterine veſſels are preſent, they muſt 
2 remedied. 4. If there is a natural ill conformation of 
the veſſels, palliatives only can be propoſed; but in every 
other caſe, one indication may ſuffice, viz. in other reſ- 
pects reſtore the body to its healthy ſtate, and this evacua- 
tion will ſpontaneouſly flow; if a final ceſſation hath not 
arrived, and which will manifeſt no morbid effects. 

If a viſcidity, or too great a coheſion in the blood be the 
cauſe, bleeding and attenuants will be neceſſary ; the heat 
in this caſe may occaſion a ſtricture in the veſſels great 


enough to reſiſt the diſcharge, and here the ſal diureticus | 


is an admirable aſſiſtant ; it may be given from 3 ſs. to Z ii. 
three times a day, if the larger doſe runs off by ſtool, it 
muſt be leflened. Nitre, borax, and black hellebore, are 


alſo proper in theſe circumſtances. 1 
Ihe moſt frequent cauſe is a defect in the quantity of 


good blood, an attendant of which is generally a 'redun- 
dancy of vapid ſerum. Here antimonial vomits repeated 
as frequently as this kind of evacuants is required ; aloe- 
tic purges, joined with calomel, the tinct. ſacr. or pil, 
Rufh, are excellent both as alteratives and evacuants ; bit- 
ters, aromatics, and ferrugineous preparations bniſh the 
cure, if moderate and duly repeated exerciſe, and a cor- 
dial nouriſhing diet accompany them. In every inſtance 
of obſtructed menſes, if the woman is weakly, endeavour 
firſt to increaſe her ſtrength, when that is effected theſe 
natural diſcharges will uſually return, if they then do not, a 
prudent uſeof emmenagogues, that is, of ſtimulating forcers, 


may be admitted; but until the conſtitution is filled with 


good juices, it would be abſurd to force away what is al- 


ready very deficient ; or to expect that nature ſhould dif- | 


charge that whereof ſhe needs a ſupply. 
A ſluggiſh viſcid ſerum may be corrected by repeated 
doſes of tinct. ſacr. or of the pil: Rufh. given ſo as to keep 


the bowels free from coſtiveneſs, or by pills of ſoap and 


aloes. If theſe promote the piles inſtead of what is in- 
tended, their effect is ſalutary, as this is the beſt ſubſtitute 
for the uterine flux : but, quitting the aloes on this ac- 


count, the beſt deobſtruent will be, ſome preparation of 


iron, or if it heats too much, the black hellebore may be 
choſen. The breathing of ſome patients is affeCted by 
the uſe of iron, but the addition of a little gum ammo- 
niacum ſeldom fails to relieve ; the following form in ge- 
neral will ſucceed. R limat. mart. 3 vi. gum ammon. 
ſapon. venet, ad 7 ii. ſpec. aromat. 3 i. aloes 3 fs ſyr. q. 
{. f. pil. mediocr. 

When the head-ach and fickneſs in the ſtomach affects 
theſe patients, Dr. Alſton extols the uſe of borax ; but 


adviſes it to be given in a fluid ſtate, for he thinks that the | 


ſtomach cannot diſſolve it. 
As to forms of medicines adapted to a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, ſee an excellent variety in Brooks's and the 


London Practice of Phyſic. 


Bleeding is almoſt univerſally the firſt ſtep taken in theſe 
cafes, but except there is a manifeſt redundance of good 
blood, this evacuation is rarely to be admitted of. If the 
operation is performed, the beſt time for it is juſt before 
the expected approach of the menſes. | 

Vomits are beſt adminiſtered juſt before the menſtrual 
return; and if a tenſeneſs of the uterine veſſels is ſuſ- 
pected to concur to this diſeaſe, the patient ſhou!d fit fo 


as to receive the vapours of warm water up the vagina, 


during the operation of vomiting medicines. 

Pedilaves are often of peculiar efficacy as aſſiſtants to 
other means, and may be uſed during bleeding, whilſt a 
yomit is working off, or two or three times a day during 
the ſymptoms of the menſes approach. 

Volatile ſalts diluted with water, and received in the 
form of vapour up the vagina, powerfully promote the 
menſes, if prudently uſed. 

Opiates are often very uſeful to remove thoſe ſpaſms 
which are excited by a painful approach of the menſes, 


| 


| 


MEN 


and which too often retard or obſtruct their courſe ; it is 


true that little is to be expected when there is a natural 
ill conformation of the veſſels ; but when pain, or ſpaſ- 


, modic ſymptoms are attendant, ten grains of the pil. ſa- 


ponac. may be repeated, as the urgency of the caſe re- 
quires, until the difficulty is ſurmounted, When ſpaſms 
increaſe, convulſions ſometimes come on, and increaſe 
both difficulty and danger; here, beſides gentle opiates, 
the uſe of galbanum, camphor, balfam of Peru, and 
other antiſpaſmodics are required. 


An innnoderate Flux of the Menſes, 


A too long continued, or a too frequent return of the 
menſes, or any ſuch diſcharge as reduces the patient's 
ſtrength during the intervals of their return, is called im- 
moderate. be 

Women with ſoft lax habits, thoſe who have frequently 
miſcarried, and thoſe with whom are eaſe and plenty, are 
the moſt frequent ſubjects of this complaint; not but more 
vigorous conſtitutions may ſuffer this way, and do, when 
ſubjected to violent exerciſe, &c. 855 

Among the variety of cauſes, the chief is, a weakneſs 
of the veſſels, particularly of thoſe through which this diſ- 
charge is made; in ſome inſtances the motbid cauſe is, 
an acrimony and thinneſs of the blood ; in others the oc- 
caſional cauſes are, violent exerciſe; ſudden violent paſ- 
ſion, abortion, a plethoric habit, particular medicines or 
diet, c. „ 

An approaching hæmorrage of this kind is uſually at- 
tended with a laſſitude of the whole body, a pain in the 
back and loins, tenſion of the hypochondria, paleneſs of 
the face, horripilation of the ſkin, conſtriction of the pores, 
Kc. And the companions of this flux, are all thoſe ſymp- 
toms which are the conſequents of impoveriſhed blood. 

Whilſt the pulſe is good, bleeding in the arm may be 
adviſed, and the greateſt advantage attends this operation if 
performed on the firſt day of the menſes appearing. But 
if the ſtrength is greatly reduced, the ſame means muſt be 
uſed to check as were uſed to promote this evacuation 
when its defect is owing to a defect of good blood; 
theſe are vitriolic acids; the bark, bitters, aromatics, and 
chalybeates, which muſt be given in the intervals of the 
diſcharges. : | 

As to the means of relief during the preſent exceſſive 


flux, what is ſaid in the article abortus may ſerve as a full 


| 


direction here. 

If the menſes are too copious in pregnant women, the 
true and only remedy is opium, which mult be given un- 
til the end is obtained ; if the pulſe require it, blood may 
be taken from the arm; or, if great pains attend in the 
belly, and it is evident that they are of the ſpaſmodic 
kind, clyſters, in each of which is a dram or more of the 
tinct. Thebaic, will be the moſt proper means of relief. 


The Menſes departing. 


It uſually happens that this periodical diſcharge ceaſes 
betwixt the age of forty and fifty ; with ſome women it 
happens earlier. Sometimes it quits them all at once, but 
generally its departure is gradual, and this time is often 
critical with the ſex. Pains in the head and about the 
loins, nauſea, the fluor albus, and many other troubleſome 
and ſometimes dangerous ſymptoms, are attendant ; but 
they generally yield to frequent bleeding in ſmall quantities, 
and aloetic purges with chalybeates. The diet ſhould 
now be rather ſparing, except the ſtrength of the perſon 
is remarkably diminiſhed, and the exerciſe ſhould be 
ſomewhat increaſed. 

See Friend's Emenalogia, Hoffman's Med. Rat. Syſt. 
— Phyſiology, Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of 
ylic. | 

MENSIS PHILOSOPHICUS. A philoſophical or 
chemical month, This is not one determined ſpace of 
time, for, according to ſome, it is three days and nights, 
others ſay it is ten, and there are who reckon it thirty and 
even forty days. | | 

MENSTRUA. The menſes. : 

MENSTRUUM. This is a barbarous term, and de- 
notes a bod y, which when artificially applied to another, 

| divides 
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divides it ſubrily, ſo that the particles of the ſolvent re- 
mains thoroughly intermixed with thoſe of the ſolvend. 
This ſolvent was called a menſtruum, becauſe the che- 
miſts in its application to the ſolvend firſt uſed a moderate 
fire for a philoſophical month, or torty days; hence aroſe 
the name of a menſtrual ſolvent, and at length was called 
barely a menſtruum. It is ſynonymous with the word 
ſolvent. - © BR | 

Many bodies are called menſtruums that are hard, and 
cannot act in that ſtate as ſolvents 3 and hence menſtru- 
ums are divided into the ſolid and fluid kinds; and how- 
ever theſe may be ſubdivided, all the known menſtruums 
may be divided into four kinds. 1. Thoſe which act by a 
mechanical power. 2. Thoſe which act by a mechanical, 
mixed with a repellent power. 3. Such as act by a mu- 
tual attraction between the parts of the ſolvent and ſolvend. 
Of this kind there are many. 4. Thoſe which act by the 
joint concurrence of the ſeveral properties included in the 
three preceding. Of this kind there are the largeſt num- 
ber. > | 1 
It is ſuppoſed by many, that the ſolution of bodies is 
principally affected by their pores, and that to the diffe- 
rent form or ſize, or both, of theſe pores, it is owing that 
different menſtruums diſſolve, or are required for diffe- 
rent bodies. But not to mention the various errors which 
attend this notion, the following appears to be the more 
pobable, if not real cauſe of ſolution. The ſolvent 
putting the parts of the ſolvend in motion, hurries them 
along with itſelf; in the ſame-motion of fluidity, unites 
itſelf with them, as water puts ſalt into a like motion of 
fluidity, and ſo unites itſelf. And as a ſolution is effected 
by a union of the ſolvent with the ſolvend, ſo, when this 
union. is deſtroyed, and the ſolvent forſakes the ſolvend, 
the fluidity ceaſes, and the ſolvend is ſeparated from the 
menſtruum or ſolvent, and thus precipitation is effected. 
In ſhort, the whole of ſolution and precipitation ariſes from 
the greater or leſs diſpoſition to unite or recede, that is, 
in reſpective bodies, to each other; thus gold is diſſolved 
in aqua regia, but not by ſpirit of nitre, not becauſe its 
pores do not admit the ſpirit of nitre, but becauſe it is 
diſpoſed to unite with the one and not with the other; fo 
when one ſolvend is rendered fluid by a ſolvent, if ano- 
ther ſolvend, to which the ſaid ſolvent is more powerfully 
diſpoſed to unite, be added, the ſolvent quits its ſol- 
vend, and unites itſelf to the added one, leaving the farſt 
to precipitate, 

The principal menſtrua in pharmacy are, water, acid 
ſpirits, vinous ſpirits, alkaline ſalts, and oils, See the 
Diet. of Chem. article SoLUTION, Boerhaave's Che- 
miſtry. 

MEN TAG RA. An obſtinate tettar which appeared 
in Italy during the reign of Claudius Cæſar. It began 
upon the chin, and extended itſelf over the face, even to 
the eyes, and deſcended to the neck, breaſt, and hands, 
In order to the cure, a cautery was applied to ſome con- 
venient part, and made to penetrate the bone. 

MENTAGRA. A name for the muſcus pulmonarius. 

MENTASTRUM. Hairy water mint. 5 

MEN IHA. Mint. It is a perennial herb with ſquare 
ſtalks, ſerrated leaves, ſet in pairs ; and ſpikes of monope- 
talous flowers, each of which is cut into four ſections, 
and followed by four ſeeds incloſed in the cup. Boer- 
haave enumerates thirteen ſpecies ; Dale adds four more 
to them; and of theſe we have ſixteen which grow natu- 
rally in England. | 

MENTHA SPICATA, called alſo mentha ſativa, 
mentha vulgaris, hart-mint, and common ſpear mint. It 
hath oblong narrow pointed leaves, joined cloſe to the 
ſtalk, and ſmall purpliſh flowers, ſtanding on long ſpikes 
on the tops. It is a native of warmer climes ; it is com- 
mon in our gardens, and flowers hi June and July. 

It hath a ſtrong, agreeable, aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh, roughiſh, moderately warm taſte ; it is reſtringent, 
carminative, and ſtomachic; in vomitings and weakneſs 
of the ſtomach few ſimples have an equal efficacy. If an 
infuſion of mint in water is drank with milk when acidity 
prevatis in the ſtomach, the milk will not coagulate there. 

The juice exprefled from the leaves retains the bitter- 
neſs and reſtringency, but not the aroma of the mint, in 


38. 


which its chief virtue lies. This herb is very little hurt by 
keeping, drying, or being expoſed to any moderate de- 
gree of heat. In five or ſix hours cold water extracts a 
rich tincture from the mint; a longer maceration extracts 
the groſſer parts, and ſo is leſs agreeable. Hot water 
more readily extracts its virtues, but boiling diſſipates the 
aroma. Infuſions and tinctures contain the whole virtue 
of the mint, the oil and the diſtilled water only the aroma. 
That water is the moſt agreeable that is diſtilled from 
newly dried mint; and it is further improved by the me- 
thod below for making a tincture of mint. In diſtillation 
with water an eſſential oil ariſes, which is of a pale yel- 
lowiſh colour, changing by age to a reddiſh one; and in 
quantity about an ounce from ten pounds of mint, which 
for this purpoſe ſhould be gathered when the flower is put 
out: this oil is ſtrong of the mint, but not ſo agreeable. 
Dry mint digeſted in ſpirit of wine, either with or with- 
out heat, gives out all its virtue, without its diſagreeable 
parts. Spirit takes up very little in diſtillation. An ex- 
tract made with ſpirit poſſeſſes the concentrated virtues of 
a large portion of dried leaves. Fifteen grains of the re- 
ſinous extract obtained from either the common mint or 
pepper-mint, by means of ſpirit of wine, 1s equivalent to 


1 


ſix drams of the dried herb. The ſpirituous tincture min- 
gles with watery liquors without precipitation or turbid- 


neſs; but ſpirituous liquors impregnated with its pure 


volatile parts by diſtillation, turn milky on the admixture | 


of water. 


Tindture of Mint, 


To a pint of mint water add half an ounce of the dried 


leaves of mint; let them ſtand four hours in a warm place, 


and then flrain, 

The diſtilled water contains as much of the volatile part 
of the herb as it can retain ; however, by infuſion it takes 
up as much from the mint as pure water would. Thus 
any of the ſimple diſtilled waters may be much improved, 
and when required the water diſtilled from one vegetable 
may be the menſtruum for a different one. | 

MEN THA PIPERITIS. Pepper mint. It hath acu- 
minated leaves on very ſhort pedicles, and the flowers ſet 
in ſhort thick ſpikes or heads; it is a native of this king- 
dom, and, fo far as is known, of this kingdom only; it is 
plentifully raiſed in gardens on account of its uſefulneſs ; 
its natural ſoil is a watery one, but it does not, like the 
other ſpecies, loſe much by being cultivated in any other. 

It hath a more penetrating ſmell than the other mints, a 


ſtronger and a warmer taſte ; it is pungent and glowing, 


like pepper, and ſinks, as it were, into the tongue; at. 
firſt its taſte is hot, and afterwards it ſeems to be cold and 
ſomewhat nitrous, It is of great uſe in flatulent com- 
plaints, hyſteric depreſſions, &c. it exerts its activity as 
ſoon as it is in the ſtomach, diffuſes a glowing warmth 
through the whole ſyſtem, yet is not liable to heat the 
conſtitution near ſo much as might be expected from the 
great warmth and pungency of its taſte. 

It readily and ſtrongly impregnates either water or ſpirit 
by infuſion ; in diſtillation with water, it gives over a 
large quantity of eſſential oil, of a pale greeniſh yellow 
colour, growing darker coloured by age, and poſſeſſes a 
great degree of the ſmell and pungency of the herb; as 
much of this oil as can be ſuſpended in rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine is ſold under the name of the eſſence of pepper- mint. 
The decoction which remains after diſtillation, like that of 
the other mints, is bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent. 

MENTHA AQUATICA, alſo called ſiſymbrium, 
menthaſtrum, mentha rotundifolia paluſtris. Red water 
mint. Its leaves are ſomewhat oval, and are ſet on pedi- 
cles; the ſtamina are long, ſtanding out from the flowers. 

MENTHA PALUSTRIS FOLIO OBLONGO, 
called alſo mentaſtrum hirſutum, auricularia. Hairy wa- 
ter mint, It hath long hairy leaves, which have no pedi- 
cies, and broad ſpikes of flowers. Both theſe ſpecies, 
which are called water mints, grow on mountainous 
2 and marſhes, and on the banks of rivers, and 

ower towards the end of ſummer ;z their ſmell is leſs 
agreeable than that of ſpear-mint, their taſte more bitter 
and - pungent ; the ſecond ſort approaches a little towards 
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tilinguis Opera Chriſt. Menzelii, 


It is diltinguiſhed from the French mercury in that it is 


MER 


ear-mint, and their virtues, though fimilar to it, are 
much inferior in degree. | 

The hairy water mint is ſuppoſed to be auricularia, 
planta Zeylanica, or ear-wort ; celebrated by Marloe for 
the cure of deafneſs, 

MEN THA CATARIA, called alſo nepeta, cattaria, 
mentha ſelina, nep. or cat- mint. It grows wild in hedges 
and on dry banks; it is moderately aromatic, of a ug 
ſmell, reſembles a mixture of miut and penny-royal, and 
participates of their virtues. Cats are fond of it when it 
is a little withered, whence its name. | 

See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. SM, 

MENTHASTRITM. A name for the red water mint. 

MENTULA. A name for the penis, becauſe it often 
plucks a man by the chin from more ſerious buſineſs to 
venerous embraces. 

MENTULA ALATA. A ſubmarine plant which 

rows on rocks, and reſembles a bird's wing. 

MENTULAGRA. A diſorder of the penis, induced 


dy a contraction of the ereCtores muſculi, and cauling im- 


potence. wy . | | 
MENTUM. The chin. It is the anterior protube- 

rance which terminates'the lower part of the face, from 

whence it runs to the neck; the under part of the chin is 


| termed its baſis, and it is diſtinguiſhed from the throat by 


a tranſverſe fold, which reaches from ear to ear; in the 


middle of the chin is a dimple. | 
MENTZ. An abbreviation of Index Nom. Plant. Mul- 


MEN TZELITA. A plant growing in Jamaica, but of 
no medical virtue. It is ſo called by Father Plumier, in 
honour of Mentzelius. 


MENYANTHES.. Marſh trefoil, or buck-bean. | 


MEPHITIS. A poiſonous exhalation, or what the 
miners call a damp. Venomous ſteams or damps are 
what the Latins call by this name. The word mephiticus, 
mephitic, Ggnifies ſtinking, particularly ſuch an ill ſmell 
as ariſes from brimſtone and water, or a damp or ſtrong 
fmell from corrupt water mixed with earth and brimſtone, 
And as the word mephitic is uſed to ſignify noxious, hurt- 
ful, injurious, &c. it is applied to fixed air. See AER. 

MERCURIALIS. Mercurial. An epithet of all pre- 
parations of mercury. But the atra bilis is alſo called the 
mercurial humour; and the diſeaſes thence generated are 
named mercurial diſeaſes. | | 

AMERCURIALIS, alſo called bonus Henricus, tota 
bona, lapathum unctuoſum folio triangulo, blicum, cheno- 
podium, all-good, Engliſh mercury. It is a plant with 
triangular leaves, covered underneath with a whitiſh unc- 
tuous meal; it hath ſtriated hollow ſtalks, partly erect and 
partly procumbent, bearing on the tops ſpikes of ſmail 
imperfect flowers, each of which is followed by a ſmall 
black ſced, incloſed in the cup ; it is perennial, grows by 
the road fideg and in waſte grounds, and flowers in Au- 


guſt. The leaves are mucilaginous, and a little ſubſaline, 


are uſed as emollients in clyſters and fomentations. I he 
young ſhoots are eaten in fpring ; they looſen the belly 
and promote urine. See Raii Hit. | 

MERCURIALIS MAS, called alſo mercurialis teſti- 
culata, merc, ſpicata, merc. fœmina. French mercury, 
This plant hath ſmooth gloſſy leaves, and branched ſtalks. 
The flowering plants called temale, and thoſe which 
produce ſeeds, are both annual, and grow wild together 
in ſhady uncultivated grounds. | ; 

The leaves have no remarkable ſmell, and very little 
taſte, they poſſeſs a ſmall degree of mucilage, and a little 
ſaline matter, but are not much uſed. | 

MERCURIALIS SYLVESTRID, called alſo cyno- 


crambe, merc. montana, wild mercury, dog's mercury. 


perennial, being larger, having rough leaves, and the 
italks not at all branched. IN 
MERCURIALIS FRUTICOSA INCANA 'TESTI- 
CULATA, called alſo mariſicum, thelygonon. Chil- 
dren's mercury. 
This is only met with in the gardens of the curious, 
and flowers in ſummer. In Barbary it is uſed againſt diſ- 


MER 


55 royal; they yield much leſs effential oil than the! MERCURIUS. Quickſilver. See ARGENTUM Ve- 


VUM. - 


MERCURIUS ALKALIZATUS, Alkalizated mer- 
cury, called alſo Athiopi alb. R Argent. viv. puriſs. 
3 viii. ocul. cancr. 3 vi. alb. ov. rec. q. . f. paſta mollis. 

f theſe are rubbed well in a glaſs mortar until the globules 

of quickſilver diſappear, and then permitted to ſtand until 
the compoſition is dry, you will have an alkalizate mer- 
cury, half of which is mercury itſelf. This preparation 
was invented by Dr. Burton. It is obferved that mercu- 
rials prepared without a ſaline ſtimulus, are moſt efficacious 
in intermittents, rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, and peripneu- 
monies, after due bleeding and purging. In other cafes 
it operates more gently than when reduced to a calx by 
fire, or is prepared with acids; but is leſs certain in its 
effects. In general it is an excellent method of admini- 
ſtering mercury as an alterative; its doſe may be from three 
grains to as much as the patient can bear, without pro- 
moting any ſenfible excretion. If it runs off by ſtool, 
opium is better than aſtringents for reſtraining it. 

MERCURIUS CALCINATUS. Calcined Quickfil- 
Ver. 
| This preparation is directed by the London college to 
be prepared in a flat-bottomed glaſs, with a ſmall hole at 
the top, for the admiſſion of air; but if the glaſs is large 
and the opening a wide one, the air having a more free. 
admiſſion, the proceſs will ſooner be eſſected. If the heat 
applied to the quickſilver is fo great as to make it diſtil, 
inſtead of calcining, it will be continued in its original 


| ſtate; but by a heat ſomewhat leſs than what makes it 


riſe, it 1s reduced to a red ſhining powder, of a ſharp 
nauſeous penetrating taſte, and is poſſeſſed of a quality 
which diſorders the body both long and violently, and di- 
poſes it to excretions. By agitation, or by triture, ſi- 
milar effects are produced on the mercury, and in 
much leſs time. This red powder gripes more than the 
merc. dulc, 6ties. ſublim. than which it does not appear 
to be a better medicine, though, in ſome few inſtances, 
it agrees better with the patient. The doſe is from gr. 1s. 
to gr. ii. mixed with opium. 

MERCURIUS CHEMICORUM, i. e. Argent. viv. 
: MERCURIUS CINNABARINUS. See CIN NAB. 
Facr. | 
MERCURIUS CORALLINUS. This is a prepara- 


rected with a view to render the merc. cor. rub. a more 
mild internal medicine ; but no conſiderable advantage is 
obtained by the proceſs. 5 | 
MERCURIUsS CORROSIVUS ALBUS. The white 
corroſive mercury. | | | 
The modes of preparing this medicine are various; but 
as it conſiſts only of mercury and the marine ſalt, what- 
ever additions are made to theſe in the proceſs, they can 


only be for facilitating the union of the mercury with the 
marine acid. „ f 
The greateſt part of this mercurial preparation that is 


uſed in England is brought from Holland and Venice; 
and, as many ſuſpect its being adulterated with arſenic, 
Dr. Lewis gives the following method of detecting the 
fraud: * Take any quantity of the ſuſpected white corro- 

ſive mercury, powder it in a glaſs mortar, and mix it well 
with twice its weight of black flax and a little filings of iron, 
put the mixture into a crucible capable of holding four or 
five times as much, give a gradual fire until the ebullition 
| ceaſes, then haſtily increaſe it to a white heat; if no fumes 


| 


the particles of iron retain their form, without any of 
them being melted, we may be ſure that the mixture con- 
tains no arſenic,” Neumann denies the poſſibility of this 
preparation being adulterated with arſenic, and obſerves 
that inſtead of their ſubliming together, the arſenic will 
attract the marine acid to itfelf, and the mercury will 
be revived, inſtead of ſublimed, into the form which this 
preparation is found in. 
The white corroſi ve mercury is a violent medicine, it 
| corrupts and deſtroys all parts of the body that it touches 
more ſpeedily than white arfenic does. Internally taken, 
it produces the moſt violent ſymptoms, ſuch as thirſt, 


caſes peculiar to women. 
4 


| ſickneſs, vomiting, pain, dejections of blood and mucus, 


ſwoonings, 


MERCURIUS ALB. SUBLIM AT. i. e. Mere. cor. alb. 


tion in the Diſpenſatory of the London eollege, and is di- 


of a garlick ſmell be perceived during the proceſs, and if 
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fwoonings, convulſions, gangrene, and death, When 
an imprudent doſe hath been given, a vomit of the vitriol, 
alb. ſhould be inſtantly given, to promote the ſpeedieſt 


diſcharge ; after puking two or three times, give a ſolu- 


tion of fixed alcaline ſalt in pure water, and let it be plen- 
tifully drank, then ſolutions of gum arabic may be plen- 
tifully given with proper doſes of opiates ; for opium is 
the beſt corrector of the active preparations of mercury. 
Notwithſtanding the ill effects of imprudent doſes of 
this medicine, its uſefulneſs is not equalled by apy other 
known means for relief in many diforders. In the vene- 
real diſeaſe it is one of the moſt uſeful preparations of mer- 
cury, if not the moſt ſo: in carcinomatous or phagedenic 
ulcers, in cancers and cancerous indiſpoſitions, obſtinate 
cutaneous diſorders, cachectic ulcers, dimneſs of ſight, 
and glandular ſwellings, it hath ſucceeded in many in- 
ſtances when all other known methods of cure have failed. 
But, as its power is great, ſo it muſt be long continued 
in very ſmall doſes, The following ſolution of it may 


ſerve as a general form, and the doſe may be proportioned | 


to the nature of the caſe and the conſtitution of the patient. 

R Merc. corrof. alb. gr. xvi. fpt. vini rect. Þ i. m. 
From half a table ſpoonful the doſe may be increaſed as 
diſcretion will admit, and may be repeated two or three 
times a day. The beſt vehicles are watery and mucilagi- 
nous liquors, the moſt common in venereal complaints is 
the deco. farſaparil. but in want of it ſolutions of gum 
arabic will be very uſeful ; theſe and ſuch like may be uſed 
in all other caſes, if the preſcriber directs no other as more 
particularly adapted to relieve. 


—_— 


See Dict. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med; Neumann's 


Chem. Works, Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. 1. p. 
365, &c. vol. ii. p. 70, &c. | 
MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS RUBER. Red. cor- 
roſive mercury; it is alſo called red precipitate, The 
London college direCts to take of purified quickſilver and 
of the compound aqua fortis, equal weights; to ſet them 
together in a flat-bottomed glaſs upon a ſand-heat, until all 
humidity is exhaled, and the dryſmaſs hath acquired a red 


colour. Eds 


It may be obſerved that the marine acid diſpoſes the 
mercurial calx to aſſume the bright ſparkling red appear- 


ance which .is admired in it, and which, though no ad- 


vantage as a medicine, is eſteemed a mark of its good- | 


neſs and ſtrength, As ſoon. as it hath acquired this co- 
lour, it ſhould be immediately removed from the fire, or 
it will ſoon loſe it again. | 
This preparation is ſometimes mixed with minium and 
vermilion, but then the bright colour is deftroyed. If 
only minium is added, it{may be deteCted by laying a lit- 
tle of the ſuſpected corroſive mercury on a very hot iron, 
for thus the mercury will paſs off in fumes, and the lead 
will be left behind. 
The red corroſive mercury is only uſed externally ; it 
deſtroys fungous fleſh, and if finely powdered and mixed 


with the yellow baſilicon ointment, it is an excellent di- 


geſtive for foul ill · conditioned ulcers; it brings on a lau- 
dable digeſtion when a thin ſanies is diſcharged from them; 
from one to two ſcruples may be mixed with an ounce of 
the ointment. 5 

MERC URIUS COR. SUB. i. e. Merc. corroſ. alb.“ 

MERC URIUS DULCIS SUBLIMATUS. Dulcified 
mercury ſublimate. 
ſublimation hath been repeated to ten or twelve times, it 
hath been called panacea mercurii. | 

It is the merc. cor. alb. dulcified by the addition of 
crude mercury. 'The London college directs the propor- 
tion of nine ounces of quickſilver to twelve ounces of the 
corroſive mercury, and orders the ſublimation to be fix 
2 performed; whereas that of Edinburgh only orders 

ree or four; and in the Auguſtan Diipenſatory one 
ſublimation only is required. 

The dulcification intended in this proceſs is wholly ef- 
fected by the combination of ſo much freſh mercury as 


may fully ſatiate the acid in the white corroſive mercury, | 


and therefore, though triture and digeſtion promote the 
union of the two, they are not properly the cauſe of the 
dulcification ; and, as to ſublimation, it rather tends to 
diſunite theſe ſubſtances, ſo need not be ſo often repeated 
as according to ſome directions is required, 


It is called calomel, and when the 


| fects. 


By whatever method this medicine is prepared, if it 
proves too acrid, by boiling it in water, the acrid parts 
will be diſſolved and ſeparated; after the boiling, let the 
water be poured off, the powder dried, and then ſublimed 
again. To every ten ounces a quart of water may be al- 
lowed for boiling it in. 

The marks of ſufficient dulcification are, its being per- 
fectly inſipid to the taſte, and indiſſoluble by long boiling 


in water; and whether or not that the water hath taken up 


any part of the mercury, may be known by dropping into 
the liquor a ley of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or any volatile al- 
caline ſpirit; if the decoction hath any mercurial impreg- 
nation, it will grow turbid on this addition, if otherwiſe, 
it will continue limpid. To prevent deception 'here, let 
diſtilied water be always uſed. If this merc. dulc. is 
rubbed on gold, and it turns pale only, and not white, 
the dulcification is ſufficient, or if the dulcified mercury 
turns black on being mixed with lime-water, it is duly 
prepared. 

As to the ſuppoſition of arſenic being ſometimes mixed 
with it, what is ſaid in the article mere. cor. alb. is appli- 
cable to this, Os 5 

Of all the preparations of mercury this is the moſt fre- 
quently uſed ; it is attenuant, and powerſul!y diſſolves the 
fluids; it gently ſtimulates the folids, and all the virtues 
attributed to the ſimple mercury this preparation of it emi- 
nently poſſeſſes; none of the mercurials that enter the 
blood are ſo little diſpoſed to affect the firſt paſſages. The 
doſe is from gr. i. to 2 i. according to the intention; but 
five or eight grains are rarely exceeded. . 

MERCURIUS EMETICUS FLAVUS. The yellow 
mercurial emetic, alſo called turpethum minerale. Tur- 
bith mineral. This is another preparation of mercury, 
which is given in the London Diſpenſatory ; but, to the 
directions given there, it may be added that the beſt me- 
thod of edulcorating it is by impregnating the water in- 
tended to be uſed in its ablution, with a determined pro- 
portion of fixed alkaline ſalt; for by this means the waſhed 
turbith will not only turn out greater in quantity, but will 
alſo be more equal in ſtrength. 

The yellow .emetic mercury is a powerful emetic.; it, 
like other mercurials, will excite a ſalivation: in robuſt 
habits it hath been uſed in leprous diſorders and glandular 
obſtructions. As an emetic it hath been given to ten 
grains, but it is beſt if given in ſmaller quantities, and 
Joined with ipecacuanha. Half a, grain or a grain given 
every or every other night, hath been productive of the 
beſt effects in the worſt degrees of the venereal diſeaſe, in 
obſtinate rheumatiſms, and ulcers that were difficult of 
cure. It is a powerful medicine, but yet does not appear 
to exceed the other leſs violent mercurials, except in par- 
ticular inſtances, ſuch as where, from a peculiarity in the 
patient's conſtitution, it is particularly favoured in its ef- 


MERCURIUS MORTIS, i. e. Mercurius vitæ. 

MERCURIUS PRACIPITATUS ALBUS. White 
precipitate of mercury. The London college Yire&s the 
following method of preparing it: Take of fal ammoniac, 
and of corroſive ſublimate, equal weights; diſſolve them 
together in water, filtre the ſolution through paper, and 
with a ſolution of ſome alcaline fixt ſalt make a precipita- 
tion ; then waſh off all acrimony from the precipitated 
powder. 

Great care is required leſt more of the fixed alcali be 
added than is neceſſary, for then the precipitate, inſtead 
of being white, will be yellow. This preparation is al- 
moſt conſtantly confined to external uſes. Half a dram or 
two ſcruples of it, added to an ounce of pomatum, is uſed 
as an elegant cure for the itch ; the ſame quantity may be 
diſſolved in two ounces of a thick decoCtion of lineſeed, 
as a liniment for curing chancres when ſituated on the 
glans penis, or on the inſide of the prepuce ; a rag being 
dipped in it may be applied to the glans and then the pre- 
puce may be drawn over it. 2 80 

Tbis precipitate is adulterated with ſtarch, and with 
white lead. The firſt is diſcovered by its being. gluey on 
being diſſolved in a ſmall quantity of water ; the ſecond 
may be detected by putting a little into a crucible with 
one third of its weight of alcaline ſalt, make them red hot, 


and 


and continue until no fumes ariſe, then take in the reſi- 
duum, and, if it does not melt in water, it is bad. 
MERC URIUS PRECIPITATUSPER SE, i. e. Merc. 


calcin. | 
MERCURIUS SACCHARATUS. Sugared mercu- 


ry. | 

Take of pure quickſilver and brown ſugar-candy, of 
each half an ounce, of the oil of juniper ſixteen drops; 
grind them well in a mortar, until the quickſilver diſap- 
Pears. - The deſign of this ſeems to be for the convenience 
of giving mercury in a draught, 8 & 
MERCURIUS VITA, allo called pulvis Algarothi, 
The mercury of life. | | 

Take any quantity of the butter of antimony, dilute it 
plentifully with pure water, and thus the reguline part of 
the antimony will be precipitated in the ſtate of a white 
powder thus named. | 2 

After the precipitation of this powder, and duly waſh- 
ing it in ſeveral waters, it poſſeſſeth no degree of the ma- 
rine acid ; but is a calx of antimony, that 1s conſtantly of 
the ſame ſtrength, and therefore preferable to the glaſs of 
antimony for making che emetic tartar with. 

See theſe and ſeveral other preparations under the arti- 
cle MERCURIUs in the Dict. of Chem. Lewis's Mat, 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 


MERGEN. Coral. 

MERON. The thigh. | | 

MESARZEON, weoapaioy. The meſentery. Hence 
its arteries and veins are called meſaraic veſſels. : 

MESARAICA, vel Meſaraica major vena. The meſa- 
raic or meſenteric vein. It is the continuation of the ve- 
na portz ventralis. See PoRTÆ VENA, It bends to- 
wards the ſuperior meſenteric artery, ſends off two veins, 
then runs up over that artery, and accompanies it in thoſe 
| Portions of the meſentery and meſocolon which belong to 
the ſmall inteſtines, the cæcum, and right portion of the 
colon ; as it runs down it forms an arch obliquely, like 
that at the artery, which is alſo ramified on the convex 
and concave ſides. It very much accompanies the meſen- 


| 


1 


4 


MET 


MESEREON, i. e. Laureola feemina. | 
MESIRE. A diſorder of the liver, mcntioned.by Avi- 
cenna, accompanied with a ſenſe of heavineſs, tumour, 
inflammation, pungent pain, and blackneſs of the tongue, 
MESOCOLON, from jos, the middle, and a, 
the colon. See MESENTER1UM.. VE 
 MESOGASTRION. It is the ſubſtance on the con- 
cave part of the ſtomach, between the orifices, which at- 
taches it to the adjacent parts. | | | 
MESOGLOSSI The muſcles called geniogloſh, 
MESOMERIA. So Ruffus Epheſius calls all that part 
of the body which lies betwixt the thighs. 
MESOMPHALION. The navel. . 
MESOPHYRON. So Ruffus Epheſius calls that part 
of the face which lies betwixt the eye-brows. 
MESOPLEURIOS. An epithet of the intercoſtal 
muſcles. | | | 
ME>O-RECTUM. It is a production of the perito- 
neum, which inveſts the inteſtinum rectum. About the 
middle of the fore fide of this inteſtine it forms a ſemicir- 
cular fold, which appears when the inteſtine is empty, 
but is loſt when it is full. | | 
MESO T HENAR. It is a flat and nearly triangular 
muſcle, lying between the firſt phalanx of the thumb and 
the bottom of the palm of the hand; it is inſerted into the 
ligament which connects the os magnum of the carpus to 
that which ſupports the thumb, and it is inſerted too into 
that bone of the metacarpus which ſupports the middle 
finger, as well as to that which anſwers to the index; 
from thence, the fibres contracting to an angle, form à 
tendon, which is inſerted into the head of the firſt pha- 
lanx of the thumb. See Winſlow's Anatomy, 85 
MESPILUS, The medlar. The common medlar is a 
tree about the ſize of an apple- tree, the leaves are ſtrong 
and ſharp pointed; its flowers appear in May, and the 
fruit ripens in September. In Germany theſe trees are 
found in the woods, but with us they are only in gardens, 
The fruit hath an auſtere aſtringent taſte, and cannot be 


teric artery, and is branched out in ſomewhat the ſame 

manner. 3 | 
MESARAICA MINOR VENA, i. e. Hæmorrhoidalis 

interna. | | | 


MESENTERICZE ARTERIE. The meſaraic or 


| 


eaten before long keeping; this fruit is more aſtringent 
than that of the quince tree. 5 

Boerhaave mentions thirteen ſpecies of medlars, but 
with us they are not in uſe. Some of theſe are as fol- 
ow. 


MESPILUS ARONIA, alſo called aronia, azarolus, 


The upper meſenteric artery riſes very little below the 
coeliac, the aorta, a little above its diviſion, gives off the 
inferior meſenteric to the left ſide upon the meſocolon, the 
loweſt branch of which goes to the extremity of the anus, 
and forms the hæmorrhoidal artery. The upper branches 
anaſtomoſe with the ſuperior meſenteric. Theſe two are 
azygous. The upper meſenteric branch forms a large 
arch in its courſe from the right ſide to the left of the me- 
ſentery, and from its convex ſide there goes out many 
branches to the inteſtines, where they communicate by 
reciprocal arches, &c. The branches which go out ſrom 
the concave fide are but few, they ſpread themſelves in 
the meſocolon, the colon, &c. | 
MESENTERICA GEANDULA. The meſenteric ' 
lands. The lymphatic glands in the meſentery are larger 
in young than in old ſubjects; and, if not the proper ſcat 
of the evil, they are always affected in that diſeaſe, 
MESENTERIUM, The meſentery ; from yeo>-, mid- 
dle, and Ee, an inteſtine. It is thus named from its 
being, as it were, in the middle of the inteſtines. It is 
a duplicature of the peritonæum, connected by cellular 
membrane, expanding and receiving the guts as in a ſling. 
It begins looſely upon the loins, extending to all the in- 
teſtines, except the duodenum ; but that part of it which 
belongs to the great guts is called meſocolon, It prevents 
the inteſtines from twiſting, and keeps them in their pro- 
per places. It ſuſtains the arteries, veins, lymphæ ducts, 
and nerves, in their paſſage to and from the inteſtines, 
Many diſorders are ſpoken of by different writers, as 
taking their riſe from the meſentery ; but Dr. Hunter ſays 
that it is rarely diſeaſed, and that its glands, which are 
ſometimes diſordered in children, are not affected ſo fre- 
quently as is ſuſpected. Riverius, in his Prax, Med. 
lib. 13. hath a chapter on obſtruction in the glands of this 
membane, in which he obſerves that the cauſes and cure 


meſenteric arteries. 


| 


the lazarole, or Neapolitan medlar. 
MESPILUS FOLIO SUBROTUNDO FRUCTU 
RUBRO ; called chamæmeſpilus geſneri, coloneaſter. 
MESPILUS APII FOLIO, &c. called alſo ſpina al- 
ba, oxyacanthus, white-thorn, or hawthorn. 
_ MESPILUS ACULEATA- PYRIFOLIA ; alfo cal- 
led pyracantha, evergreen thorn. 
 MESPILUS FRUCTU NIGRO, &e. alſo called vae- 
cinia alba, idæa tertia Cluſii, white whortles, &c. | 
Ihe fruit of all theſe have ſimilar virtues, but differ in 
degree. 5 
ESPILUS. A name of the white boam tree, and of 
the ſervice tree. | 1 1 
MESQUITE. An American tree, like the oak tree, 
but bearing a pod like the kidney-bean. It is not uſed in 
medicine. 


ME'TACARPIUS. A ſmall fleſhy muſcle, ſituated 
obliquely between the large internal angular or tranſverſe 
ligament of the carpus, and the whole inſide of the fourth 
metacarpal bone. It is fixed by a tendon to the os orbicu- 
lare and to the neighbouring part of the large ligament of 
the carpus, and at its other end is fixed in the outer edge 
of the fourth metacarpal bone. | 
METACARPUS, or Metacarpion. It is that part of 
the hand which is ſituated between. the wriſt and the fin- 
gers. The ancients called the carpus by the name of bra- 
chiale, and the metacarpus they called poſt- brachiale. 
'The metacarpus on its inſide forms the palm of the hand, 
and on its outſide the back of the hand. The firſt phi- 
lanx of the thumb is not, as formerly, thought a part of 
the metacarpus. The. firſt metacarpal bone ſupports the 
fore ſinger, the fourth or laſt the little finger. 
METACINEMA. A removal of the pupil of the eye 


from its proper ſituation. 
METACONDYLI. 


next the nails. 


The laſt joints of the fingers 


are the ſame as when this diſorder happens in the liver. 


5 | 


MEFALLORUM, Of metals. They are generally 


reckacd 


reckoned ſix in number, and are ranked according to their 
ſpecific gravity ; but ſince the experiment of profeſſor 

raun hath proved that mercury is malleable when in a 
due degree of cold, it may alſo be ranked as a ſeventh. 
The characteriſtics of metals are, they are the heavieſt of 
all foſſils, fuſible in the fire ; but when cold again are 


ductile and malleable as before. : 
In point of gravity the firſt is gold, then platina (if 


tanked amongſt metals), mercury; lead, filver, copper, 


iron, and tin. h 

Sulphur is the bond of union in all metals. Metals are 
bituminous ſubſtances which have undergone a long di- 
geſtion, for by depriving them of their ſulphur they are 
reduced to aſhes, and then to glaſs; and by reſtoring the 
ſulphur this glaſs is converted into metal again. Ores are 
the compoſitions in which metals are found, or the beds 
in which they are produced : metals and minerals moſtly 
abound with ſulphur and arſenic, which are ſeparated in 
the ſmelting furnace, and the body does not become truly 
metallic until they are ef and ſulphur and arſenic 

d to metals bring them to ores again. 

leg are Aiftinguiſhed into the noble and perfect, the 
baſe and imperfect. Gold and ſilver are noble or perfect; 
but the others are called baſe or imperfect, becauſe they 
are liable to ruſt, and to loſe of their weight if continued 
long in the fire. 3 N 

All che metals diſſolve in acids, ſome in one, and ſome 
in another; and in moſt of theſe ſolutions the inflammable 
principle of the metals is abſorbed or expelled. Gold, 
{ilver, and mercury ſuffer no reſolution or diſſipation of 
their parts from any known power ; if changed into the 
appearance of calx they are recoverable without any loſs. 

Semimetals are metallic ſubſtances joined with ſome he- 


terogeneous particles, as ſulphur, falt, ſtone, or earth. 


| are antimony, calamine ſtone, blood ſtone, &c. 
* Dict. of Chem. Neumann's Chem, Works, Boyle 
on the Growth of Metals. | 
METALLUM FLUIDUM, i. e. Argent. viv. 
METALLURGIA. Metallurgy. It is that part of 
chemiſtry which 1s concerned in the ſeparation, depura- 
tion, and preparation of metals. Sometimes it implies the 
digging them out of the mines. 
METAPEDIUM, i. e. Metatarſus. 75 
METAPHRENON. The back, properly the part 
betwixt the ſhoulders. | 
METASTASIS, from ner HibẽE&W to transfer. It ſig- 
nifies a tranſpoſition and ſettlement of ſome humour or 
diſeaſe on ſome other part. It makes its way through the 
cellular membrane. | 
METASYNCRISIS, from werz, importing change, 
and ouyrpive, to collect or mix together. Ihe word is 
applied differently by different authors; but they all mean 
a change in the part to which the word is applied. Aſcle- 
piades thought every thing was formed by a concourſe 
of atoms, for which reaſon he called all bodies ſyncrimata 
or ſyncriſeis, mixtures; and alterations in the congeries 
of atoms he calls metaſyncrineſthai, 
METATARSIUS. A fleſhy .maſs lying under the 
ſole of the foot; it is fixed by one end in the fore part of 
the great tuberoſity of the os calcis, and running forward 
from thence it terminates in a kind of ſhort tendon, which 
is fixed in the tuberoſity and poſterior part of the lower 
fide of the fifth bone of the metatarſus. It moves the 
laſt bone of the metatarſus, and draws the fourth bone 
along with it, and contracts the ſole of the foot, increaſ- 
ing the convexity of the upper ſide. | 
METATARSUS, from wera, after, and reo d., the 
tarſus, It is compoſed of five bones, but theſe bones and 
the bones of the toes being ſo ſimilar to the metacarpus 
and fingers, need no farther deſcription. The metatarſus 
is alſo called planta, planum, veſtigium, ſolium, pectus, 
præcordium, and pectuſculum. | 
METEL, or Metella. A fort of nux vomica. See 
Raii Hiſt. | | 
METEOROS, from dera and aw, to elevate. Ele- 
vated, ſuſpended, ere, ſublime, tumid. Galen ex- 
pounds pains of this ſort as being thoſe that affect the pe- 
ritoneum or other more ſuperficial parts of the body ; theſe 
are oppoſed to more deep ſeated ones. | 


— A quotidian fever. 
38. | 


NIL 


| METHONICA, alfo called nienghala, mendoni, lili- 


um Zeylanicum ſuperbum. The ſuperb lily. It is only 
valued for its beauty. | 


' METOPION, or Metopium. An oil, or an ointment 
deſcribed by Dioſcorides; it is thus named becauſe it had 
galbanum in it; galbanum was the produce of a plant 
called metopium. Metopium is alfo a name of the oil of 
bitter almonds. 

| METOPON. The forehead. 

METRA. The womb. Ae | 3 
 METRENCHYTA, from Aura, the uterus, and 5y- 
x, to infuſe or pour into. Injections for the uterus. 

METRENCHRYTES. A womb ſyringe. | 

METROCELIDES, from jyTpn, a mother, and xy- 


child by the mother's imagination on the foetus. 


| bine, to fall down. A deſcent ot the uterus. 
MEU. See Meum. | 

MEUM, from eie, leſs, becauſe of the extreme ten- 
derneſs of the leaves. Spignel, baud-money, or bauld- 
money. It is a perennial plant, whoſe leaves are capilla- 
ceous and much ſmaller than thoſe of fennel, but its ſeeds 


is of the ſame nature as that of fennel or lovage, but 
ſmells more agreeably; and taſtes warmer and ſweeter. 
The plant hath an aromatic pungency, borders on the fe- 
tid, and abounds with volatile falt. It is more pungent 
than fennel and milder than lovage. 


MEUM ALPINUM GERMANICUM. German or 


— —— 


dryum. It poſſeſſes virtues ſimilar to thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort. | 
MEUM LATIFOLIUM ADULTERINUM, called 
alſo ſeſeli perenne folio glauco breviori, fœniculum ſyl- 
veſtre, ferulz folio breviori, ſaxifraga montana minor, &c. 
Baſtard ſpignel. Boerhaave makes this a ſpecies of ſeſeli. 
It grows on dry hills, and flowers in June. The root is of 
a drying burning quality. 
MEXICANUM BALS. i. e. Balſ. Peruv. 
MEXICANAVA, i. e. Botrys Mexicana. 
MEZEREON, See LAUREOLA. | 
MIASMA, Contagion. 
MICA THURIS, See OriBanum, 
MICROLEUCONYMPHZA, alſo called nymphæa, 


waters, and flowers in July. It is not much uſed, but is 
ſaid to agree in virtues with the leuconymphza. 

MICRONY MPHZEA, It is leſs than the nymphza ; 
it grows in ditches, and is ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame virtues 
with the nymphæa. CID | 

MIGRANA, i. e. Hemicrania. 

MILIAR!S FEBRIS. The miliary fever. 

It is ſo called from the ſmall puſtules or veſicles which 
appear in the ſkin, principally on the uppet parts of the 
body, and in ſome meaſure reſemble a millet-ſeed. At 
( firſt theſe puſtules are ſmall veſicles, full of a limpid and 
afterwards of a whitiſh and almoſt pearl - coloured ſerum ; 
fornetimes they are reddiſh, or red and white ones mixed. 
Many writers term the diſeaſe when the puſtules are white 
purpura alba, and when they are red purpura rubra. 

It is generally ſuppoſed to be a child-bed diſeaſe; but 
except the woman is kept too hot and in a ſweating ſtate 
too long, it rarely happens at this time, and when it does it 
(is produced by cauſes which would have been followed by 
the ſame effect had the patient not been a child-bed woman. 
his diſorder is denominated fimple when none but mi- 
liary puſtules are accompanied with red ones, which, when 
appearing alone, are called a raſh. 

The cauſes are generally ſaid to be an exceſſive ſetoſity 
and an acid acrimony in the blood, with a preternatural 
com motion of the ſpirits. "Theſe cauſes ſeem evident from 
the large quantities of pale coloured urine uſ ually diſcharg- 
ed in theſe fevers, the plentiful flux of ſaliva, the almoſt 
total abſence of thirſt, the uſefulneſs of abſorbents, the in- 
jury received from acids in many inſtances of this diſorder, 
the moderate degree of heat, &c. 

Sometimes a degree of bilious acrimony attends this dif 
| order. Great diſturbance in the mind, eſpecially from 


51 the 


ME TL. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of American aloes. 


Arg, a ſpot or mole. A mole or mark impreſſed upon the 


| METROPROPTOSIS, from un rpœ, the womb, and 


are bigger and broader than the ſeeds of fennel. The root 


mountain ſpignel. It is alſo called mutellina and phellan- 


morſus ranæ, ſtratiotes, frog-bit. It grows in muddy 
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the depreſſing paſſions, bring on this diſorder where there 


is the leaſt tendency to it already in the conſtitution. 

It is preceded by a weakly habit of body, a ſerous ſtate 
of the blood, a weakneſs in the mind, which diſpoſes it to 
be ruffled by external impreſſions, cloſe thinking, ſome 
tedious or painful diſorder, a ſour ſmell in the ſweat, an 
internal heat, with a dull ſenſe of thirſt ; and if the patient 
is a woman at or near the time of bringing forth a child, 
ſhe complains of a great oppreſſion in her breaſts, and is 
often ſighing. The fever approaches with pains reſem- 
bling the colic, or the gravel, or the rheumatiſm, and 
ſometimes like thoſe of labour; after a few days the pains 
abate, an alternate cold and heat is felt all over the body, 
the palms of the hands are very hot, but the heat elſewhere 
is far leſs in proportion, the pulſe is frequent but weak, 
the ſpirits are uſually much ſunk, the breaſt ſeems as if 
oppreſſed with a great weight, frequent and deep ſighs 
occur, and, as an inſeparable companion, the patient's 
ſleep is ſuddenly interrupted at the firſt onſet of the com- 
Plaint, and he continues without ſleep during whole days 
and nights, and at the ſame time is neither ſerzed with pain 
in the head, nor a delirium ; a whitiſh cruſt ſometimes ap- 
pears on the tongue, at others its appearance is like that 
of a perſon in health ; the urine is thin and pale, though 
ſometimes it is nearly as in health; ſometimes a pain is 
complained of in the ſtomach after ſleep; a tremor often 
accompanies this fever; and, in the worſt degrees, and laſt 
ſtages of the diſorder, delirium, convulſions, difhculty of 
breathing, &cg come on. The exacerbations in theſe 
fevers recur like the paroxyſms of an intermittent. The 
oppreſſion in the breaſt, which is productive of ſighs, the 
uncommon ſinking of the ſpirits without any evident cauſe, 
watchings, and the tumultuous agitation of ſpirits, com- 
monly called a hurry of the head when the patient endea- 
vours to compoſe himſelf to reſt, as alſo the frequent and 

weak pulſe may be conſidered as pathognomonic ſigns of 

the miliary pultules being about to appear, and they con- 
tinue until the puſtules become prominent, after which 
they moſtly diſappear. For the moſt part the puſtules are 
only on the neck, breaſt, and interſtices of the fingers, 
though ſometimes they. are alſo found all over the body, 
and after increaſing to their full ſize they gradually diſap- 
pear, the cuticle remaining rough on thoſe parts where 
they were ſeated, In the compound ſort theſe puſtules 
itch more or leſs, 185 

It ſometimes happens that this fever begins with ſymp- 
toms ſo mild that it is neglected, and thus beeomes very 
dangerous before help is demanded ; the time of the pul- 
tules appearing is not eaſily to be determined, they ſome- 
times are obſerved on the third day, and ſo on to the 
ſourteenth. i e | 

In the decline of the diſorder,” the upper parts of the 
hands are often moiſt with a cold ſweat ; and after the 
eruptions are abated, a ſwelling of the feet, legs, and 
thighs come on, a tumour or abſceſs in the breaſt, a de- 
fect in the memory, an immoderare diſcharge of urine, 
and if the patient is a child-bed woman, the lochia become 
exceſſive, hyſteric ſymptoms, an internal heat, languor, 
and loſs of appetite follow; and when theſe happen, a fa- 
tal heCtic is not rare. | | 

The puſtules are moſt numerous where the ſweat is 
moſt copious, they are about the fize of millet or poppy 
ſeeds, at firſt are filled with a pellucid ſerum, and ſome- 
times they have a diſagreeable ſmell, but happen when 
they will they do not appear to be critical ; from a pellucid 
fluid the contents of the puſtules change to a pearl, or a 
pale yellow colour. | | 

When reddiſh puſtules appear without a ſever, they are 
chronical, and appear at ſtated ſeaſons ; but the white 
ones rarely appear without a fever. The red fort itch 
the moſt. 

The different ſtates and kinds of the miliary fever ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from the ſynochus, the nervous tever, 
and the catarrhal fever. = 

In the beginning, though the ſymptoms were mild, if 
heating medicines, or an heating regimen were uſed, and 
a diaphoreſis not brought on, the diſorder will be dange- 
Tous. If from the beginning of the fever any particular 
part is affected with pain; if the patient is hot without 
any ſenſe of pain; if he labours under a ſicknefs of the 
ſtomach ; and if theſe ſymptoms are ſucceeded by alter- 

L | 
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nate heats and colds recurring at unequal intervals, 4 
defect of the ſpirits, an oppreſſion of the breaſt, accom- 
panied with ſighs, and uneaſy reſpiration, and, at laſt, if 
the puſtules make their eruption with a gentle and con- 
tinual diaphoreſis, the patient is, for the moſt part, in a 


hopeful condition. If a delirium, convulſions, &c. ap- 
pear in the beginning, they may more eaſily be removed 
by proper care and medicines ; but in the progreſs or de- 
cline of the diſorder their preſence is much to be dreaded. 
If a diarrhoea comes on, and is ſuddenly checked, whe- 
ther this happens ſpontaneouſly, or by the uſe of means, 
it endangers an apoplexy. The urine changing ſuddenly 
from a yellow to a pale colour is a threatning ſymptom, 
In child-bed women a diarrhoea is a very dangerous ſymp - 
tom. Much ſleepineſs is a favourable ſymptom, red pul- 
tules are leſs dangerous than white ones. When puſtules 
appear and vaniſh by turns, much danger is tkreatened. 

The principal intentions of cure are, 1: Jo corteck 
the peculiar acrimony. 2. To relax the ſtrictures occa- 
fioned by the acrimony. 3. To evacuate the offending 
matter by the ſkin ; and 4. To prevent the return of that 
which is already excreted through it. 

According to the patients ſtrength let him continue in 
bed, or be raiſed a few hours in the day. The linen and 
bed cloaths may be changed as oft as the nauſcous ſweat- 
ing may require. 

Freſh air may be admitted into the room as much as is 
agreeable to the ſenſations of the patient, The bed cloaths 
ſhould not be more numerous than when in health. 

The patients conſtant drink may be Seltzer water, a de- 
coction of ſarſaparilla, or other ſuch like liquors, which 
ſhould be always given warm. 

Medicines of the cordial and perſpirative kind are pro- 
per, but avoid all heating ones. | 

In the red kind, a little nitre may be added to the me- 
dicines, if the heat is conſiderable, or rather the ſp, 


nitri. D. ſpt. feb. D. Clutton. 


The bowels ſhould be kept eaſy, and as near to a na- 
tural ſtate as may be. 5 

Very frequently this fever tends much to that of the 
nervous kind, in which caſe a ſimilar treatment with 
what is there recommended will be proper; but if a pu- 
trid diſpoſition manifeſts itſelf, the dulcified mineral acids, 


with cordials and the bark, will be required. 


When the eruptions appear and retire, camphor will be 
an important addition to whatever other medicines the ſtate 
of the caſe may require. | 5 

Sometimes in the beginning of the diſorder, the nature 
of the caſe is miſtaken ; and from miſtaken management, 
the morbid matter, inſtead of paſſing through the ſkin, 


is determined to ſome other part, and there produces ſymp- 


toms, which are various, as are the parts affected in the 
ſtomach, a vomiting, in the bowels a purging is ex- 
cited, &c. but when under theſe circumſtances, the com- 
plaint 18 diſcovered to be a miliary fever, gentle continued 
diophoretics alone will be the propereſt remedies, and 
opiates, as well as aſtringents, ſhouid be admited. 

Bleeding can very rarely, if ever, be admitted in this 
diſeaſe ; for thoſe inflammatory ſymptoms, which require 
this operation, rarely if ever attend. 

Blifters ſhould hardly ever be omited ; they are beſt ap- 
plied one after another, that is, a freth one ſhould be ap- 
plied as ſoon as the former one begins to ceaſe from diſ- 
charging; and, except ſome violent ſymptoms require, 
more than one at once 1s not convenient, It may be ob- 
ſerved, that when a bliſter begins to dry, the ſymptoms 
become worſe, but are relieved by the operation of the 
next, hence the propriety of ſucceeding one by one. Ap- 
ply the bliſters on the moſt ſenſible parts, as on the inſide 
of the legs and thighs ; tho” if inflammation, or any other 
ſymptom in any particular part, ſhould require it, a bliſter - 
may be uſefully applied there. 

As to diophoretics, the cool ones, joined with ſuch cor- 
dials as in the judgment of the preſcriber may be indi- 
cated, will be the beſt. 

All the variety of ſymptoms attendant on miliary fevers, 
taken collectively, are to be removed by the ſame medi- 
cines which would be proper if they each appeared ſepa- 
rately ; and a gentle diaphoreſis is the proper remedy. 

If convulſions come on from a tranſlation of the mor- 
bific matter, let a clyſter be given, and afterwards the pa- 

tient 
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tient ſhould ſwallow repeated doſes of volatile ſpirits in 
what he drinks. By the ſame means, aſthmatic ſymp- 


toms are removed if they appear. 

A vomiting. and diarrhoea are mitigated by the ſaline 
draughts with ſaffron and crab's- eyes. | 
Sce Hoffman, Mead, Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine, 
and Sir David Hamilton's Treatiſe on the Miliary 


Fever. | 
MILIOLUM. A ſmall tumour in the eyelid of the 
ſize of a millet feed, 

MILITARI> Herba, i. e. Millefolium. 

MILIiUM, from mille, a thouſand, becauſe of its nu- 
merous ſeeds, Millet. It hath large, broad, graſs- like, 
ſomewhat hairy leaves; they encompaſs the ſtalk, which 
grows to be three or four feet high, bearing on the top a 
large panicle, hanging down the head, compoſed of many 
lender ſtalks, with many ſmall glumes growing on them, 
including ſmall, white hard ſhining grain. It grows 
plentifully in Poland, &c. It is ſown in April, and reap- 
ed in Auguſt or September, and is uſed as food. It 1s 
nutritious and very ealily digeited. See Rali Hiſt, 

M:LIUM INDICUM. Called alſo forgo, ſorghum, 
melica. Indian millet. It is ſown in Spain, Italy, and 
other warm countries. This ſpecies binds the belly very 
much. in Turkey they ſeed their hogs and poultry 
with 1t, | 

 MILIUM. A name of the lachryma Jobi, and of the 
lithoſpermum. 

MILLEFOLIUM, alſo called ſtratiates, Achillea, ſu- 
percilium vencris, lumbus veneris, myriophyllon, chilio- 
phyllon, militaris herba. Common yarrow, millfoil. It 
is called millefolium, from its numerous leaves; and A- 
chillea, becauſe Achilles firſt diſcovered its efficacy in 
curing wounds; and ſtratiates f rom 5palog, an army, on 
account of its uſefulneſe in healing wounds. | 

It is a plant witd cough ſtiff-icaves, divided into ſmall 
ſegments, ſet uu pairs, along a middle rib, like feathers ; 
the little flowers and thick together in the form of an 
umbel on the top of the {tift - ſtalk, and conſiſt each 
of ſeveral whitiſh, or pale purpliſh petala, ſet round a 
kind of looſe diſk of the ſame colour, followed by ſmall 
crooked ſeeds. It is perenwal, grows plentifully on the 
ſides of fields, and on ſandy commons, and it flowers al- 

moſt all the ſummer. c 

The leaves and flowers are mild corroborants, and an- 
tiſpaſmodics ; their ſenſible qualities promiſe conſiderable 
activity; they have a weak, but agreeable aromatic ſmell, 
a bitteriſh, roughiſh, pungent taſte; the leaves are molt 
bitter, the flowers have moit ſmell, and the young roots 
having a glowing warm taſte like that of contrayerva, but 
they loſe much of their ſmell in drying. 

Both water and {pirit: take up che virtue of the leaves and 
flowers; but water extracts the aſtringency, and ſpirit the 
aromatic, in the greateſt degree. If the flowers are diſ- 
tilled with water, they yield an eflential oil; and if the 
plant was gathered from a rich ſoil, the oil will appear of 
a blue colour; if from poor ground, it will be green. 

A ſtrong decoction of the root and leaves hath cured a 
dyſentery. Sec Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

MILLEGRANA MAJOR, i. e. Herniaria Glabra, 
MILL. ONORBIA, i. e. Scrophularia. 

MILLEPEDES. See AsELILI. 
 MILPHOSlz. A baldneſs of the eye-lids; alſo an in- 
creaſe of the fleſh in the corners of the eyes. 
MI MODA. Boerhaave enumerates ſeven ſpecies o 
chis plant, but none of them are uſed in medicine. 

MINEA, i. e. Anime. 

MINEA. A ſpecies of myrrh. 

- MINERALIA. Minerals. In the mineral kingdom 
is found, 1. An oil called petroleum; this differs in con- 
ſiſtence, &c. and thence receives different names. 2. 
Earths. Theſe are of different, kinds, and include all the 
ſtones, they being only indurated earths. 3. Metals. 
And, 4, the acids known by the name of mineral acids, 
 MINIUM. Red-lead. See PLUMBUM. 

MINIUM GR A CORUM. Native cinnabar. 

. MINUTA, An epithet for a violent fever, accompa- 
nied with a ſyncope, which is ſaid to reduce the patient ſo, 
that he cannot ſupport it more than four days, ; 


MIRABILIS PERUVIANA, i. e. Jalap. 
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MIRABILIS SAL. i. e. Glauber's ſalt. 

MISERERE MEI. he iliac paſhon. . * 
MISTURA. A mixture. It differs from juleps in 
not being tranſparent, having ſome powder, or other ſub- 
ſtance, diſſolved or mixed with it, as a part of the whole. 

MITELLA. A ſcarf for fuſpending the arm. In bo- 
tany it is the name of ſome plants, of Which Boerhaave 
enumerates four ſpecies. | | 

MITHRIDATUM. Mithridate. See confeCtio da- 
mocratis. 


Cor. x 
MIVA. Marmelade. 

MIXTIO. Mixtion. Stahl uſed this expreſſion to 
Ggnify the union of the firſt principles in the moſt ſimple 
compounds. In the Engliſh language, thoſe principles of 
bodies are emphatically called a mixt, which are ſo inti- 
mately united to each other, as hardly to manifeſt theme 
ſelves on the ſevereſt trials (as in caſe of alkaline ſalt in 
glaſs, acid in flint, ſulphur, or mercury in weals, &c.) 
to diſtinguiſh them from aggregates or compounds, where 
the texture is looſe, and the parts more ealily ſepa- 
rated, | | 

MNIUM. It is a fertile kind of moſs, furniſhed with 
little flowery heads, or ſeminal ones, if they may be fo 
eſteemed, which are of two ſorts ; for ſome are naked and 
duſty, having neither capſule nor cover, nor are they ſur- 
rounded with a membrane; but the others are like the reſt 
of the floriferous kinds of moſs, particularly the hypna and 
the brya ; and the different manner of flowering is what diſ- 
tinguiſhes this kind from all the reſt, There is uſually a 
variety in the little heads, ſometimes in the ſame, ſome- 
times in different plants; and the pedicles which ſupport 
membranaceous heads are pretty long and bare; but thoſe 
which have their heads naked are obſerved to be much 


ſhorter than the others, and ſurrounded with very ſmall 


leaves. | 
MOCHLIA. A reduction of the bones from an un- 
natural to a natural ſituation, | | 
MOCHLICA. Violent purges. | | 
MODERNI. Moderns. Lhe revival of learning in 
Europe was cauſed by the deſtruction of the Greek em- 
pire at the taking of Conſtantinople, by Mahomet the 
Great; ſor on that occaſion, many learned Greeks re- 
tired from that city, and brought with them the ſciences 
into Italy. The day, therefore, on which Conſtantino- 
ple was taken, may be called the birth-day of learning, 
with reſpect to the weſtern parts of Europe, and this was 
on the 27th of May, 1453. All before this are ancients, 
all ſince are moderns. | | 1 
MODIOLUS, The crown or ſaw of the trepan. 
MOGILALIA, from woys, dificulty, and azatu, to 
ſpeak. A difficulty of ſpeech, | 
MOLA. A name for the knee-pan, ſor the dentes 
molares, and for the jaws. 
MOLA. A mole, a falſe conception, a ſhapeleſs maſs 
in the uterus, without a placenta. If the ſymptoms of a 
miſcarriage happen in the firſt, or beginning of the ſecond 


month, the fœtus being then very tender, and lying in 
the os internum two or three days, will diſſolve it into a 


kind of jelly, which coming away, is called a falſe con- 
ception ; and, if during the time of child-bearing, a 
flooding comes on, aſter its being reſtrained, a large co- 
agulum of blood is formed, which after more or leſs time 
is diſcharged. It hath a fibrous appearance from the com- 
preſſion of the womb, and is called a mole, This coagu- 
lum is only fibrous on the outſide, whereas the placenta 


is equally ſo both within and without, and thus they are 


perfectly diſtinguiſhed. | 

The ſigns of a mole are, in general, the ſame as preg- 
nancy, except that in pregnancy the belly often becomes 
flat, and Jeſs, until the end of the ſecond month; on the 
contrary, when there is a mole, the belly increales from 
the firſt, and ſo continues to the ſecond or third month, at 
which time it generally comes, away. If it continues 


| longer, it often proves troubleſome by the flooding it oc- 


caſions; and if the woman js weakly, its conſequence may 
be death. | 


During the firſt four months, a mole is not eaſily diſ- 
| | B tinguiſhed 


MITRALES VALVULZ. The mitral valves. See 
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tinguiſhed from pregnancy ; but after this period it may 
be obſerved, that the mole excites no motions in the 
womb like thoſe of a living child; beſides, a mole diſ- 
rends the belly equally, but a child makes it moſt promi- 
nent towards the navel, or on one fide; a mole changes 
its ſituation in the belly according to the poſture of the 
mother, but this never is known to happen whilſt the foetus 
is alive; and, in caſe of a mole, the general health is uſual- 
ly worſe, but in pregnancy it uſually improves after the 
fourth month. | ; h 

When a mole occaſions no ill ſymptoms in the mother, 
no violence ſhould be uſed to bring it away, for it may 
continue many years without occaſioning any remarkable 
inconvenience. If it comes away by the end of the third 
month, it rarely happens that any aſſiſtance is neceſſary, 
though it uſually occaſions more or leſs of a flooding. 
When aſſiſtance is neceſſary, let one finger be gradually 
introduced into the uterus, and, if that ſufhce not, intro- 
duce another, and thus the mole will generally be ex- 
cluded by the pains which attend on theſe occaſions. As 
there is no placenta, ſo if after the diſcharge of the mole 
the flooding ceaſes, the whole is at end ; but if it continues, 
another mole may be ſuſpected, and, with a little patience 
and care, it being alſo brought away, the woman will 
ſoon recover. | 

See la Motte, Mauricean, Smellie, and other practical 
authors on midwifery. | - 

MOLAGO-CODI, Black pepper. 

MOLARES. Grinders. So the large teeth on each 
fide the dentes canini are called. | 

MOLARES GLANDULA. They are two glands, 
nearly of the ſame kind with the ſublingual glands, each 


of them being ſituated between the maſſeter and buccina- | 


tor, and in ſome ſubjects they may be eaſily miſtaken for 
two ſmall lumps of fat. They ſend out ſmall duQts, 
which perforate the buccinator, and open into the cavity of 
the mouth, almoſt oppoſite to the laſt dentes molares, and 
from thence Heiſter, who firſt deſcribed them, called them 
thus. | | 

MOLDAVICA. Turkey baum or balm. Boerhaave 
mentions ſix ſpecies, but they are not remarkable for their 
virtues. 

MOLITIES. A ſoftneſs of the bones. 
ETEsS OsSSIUM. 

MOLLE. Indian Maſtich. See LEnTiscus, 

MOLLIETES OSSIUM. A ſoftneſs of the bones. 
In children this is called the rickets. 
is cauſed by a redundance of oil, or from a bad quality in 
the juices. Dr. Hunter is of opinion, that an exceſs of 
oil or marrow hath no ſhare in the cauſe, but that a de- 
ect of boney matter is the immediate cauſe ; and this de- 
fect is occaſioned by a ſcorbutic, venereal, or other taint 
in the juices. However, they both agree with moſt 
praCtical writers, that in order to a cure, cleanlineſs, a 
change of air, frictions, a good diet, cold-bathing, exer- 
Ciſe, and chalybeate medicines are proper. 

MOLLIFICATIO. A barbarous term for a 
the muſcles, in any particular part. 

MOLLUGO. Baſtard medlar. See Runia. Boer- 
haave mentions three ſpecies, and Dale adds a fourth. 

MOLUCCA. Molucca baum or balm. Boerhaave 
names two ſpecies. Their qualities agree with thoſe of 
meliſſa. 

MOLLUCCENSE LIGNUM. It is the wood of the 
tree that produces the Molucca grains. 'This wood hath 
a burning, acrid, cauſtic taſte. | 
MOL, called alſo allium latifolium liliflorum. Moly 
of Theophraſtus, or Homer's moly. Boerhaave mentions 
ſeven ſpecies, and gives the following as the character of 
it. It reſembles garlic in every reſpect, except that it hath 
a ſweet taſte, or, at leaſt, not a diſagreeable one. 

Some take it to be a ſpecies of rue; but as ſome un- 
certainty attends the deſcription of what it is, the cu- 
rious are referred to Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, to James's 
Med. Dict. &c. for an account of what it does. 

 MOLY ALPINUM. Spotted ramſons. 
 MOLYBDZ NA. In pharmacy it is the metallic re- 
crement, called plumbago. It ſometimes ſignifies black 
lead ; and, in botany, it is the name of a plant which is 
alſo called plumbago. | 
2 | 5 
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* MOLYBDOS. Lead. IDE : 

MOLYZA. An head of garlic, of garlic which hath 
a head not diviſible into cloves. | 

MOMISCUS. The part of any of the dentes molares 
next the gum. The dentes molares themſelves are alſo 
called momiſci. 

MOMORDICA, called alſo balſamina, pomum hiera- 
ſolymitanum, cucumerina, pomum mirabile. The male 
balſam apple. It is cultivated in the gardens of the curi- 

ons, but is not uſed in medicine. The fruit is ſomewhat 


| cooling. Boerhaave takes notice of five ſpecies. 


MONBIN, - The hog plum-tree. It grows in the 
ſavannas, in low marſhy grounds. Its wood ſerves as 
cork to {top bottles with, See Miller's Dict. 

MONERES. It is properly a boat with a ſingle oar ; 
but it is figuratively applied to a melancholy perſon, be- 
cauſe of his love of ſolitude. 

 MONOCEROS. See Unicor wu. 

MONOCOCCOS GERMANICA, Spelt wheat. 

MONOCOLON. In Paracelfus it is the inteſtinum 
rectum, | | 

MONOCUELUS, or Monophthalmus. It is a roller 
of ten or twelve feet in length, and two or three fingers 
| breadth, It retains the dreſfings on the eye-lids or eyes. 
To apply it, fix it on the occiput, letting about a foot 
hang down, and from thence carry it obliquely round the 
head, acroſs the wound, &c, to where it began; having 
| carried it thrice round, the remainder goes circularly a- 
bout the temples, occiput, and forehead ; the end hang- 
ing behind, is then to be brought over the vertex to the 
forehead, and the whole ſecured. A napkin, or an hand- 
kerchief, does as well. : 

MONOMACHON. The inteſt inum cæcum. 
MONOPACGIA, or monopegia. A pain in the head 
which effects only one point. | 

MONOPHYLLON, called alſo fmilax unifolia humil- 
lima, unifotium, ophrys unifolia, lilium convallum minus. 
One blade. It grows in woods and thickets, and flowers 
in May and June. The flowers are ſaid to be alexiphar- 
mic and vulnerary. See Raii Hiſt. 155 

MONORCHIS. A perſon is thus named who hath 
but one teſticle. 

MONOSPERMALTHAA., A kind of plant of 
which there are two ſpecies, but they are not of any ule 
in medicine. | | 

MONSPELIENSIUM, i. e. Baccharis. 

MONS VENERIS. The hill of Venus. It lies before, 
and on the upper part of the ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis; 
it is an eminence formed by fat in the ſubjacent cellular 
membrane, and in adults is generally covered with hair. 

 MONTIA. A plant in New Spain was thus named 
by Dr. Houſtoun, in honour of Dr. Monti, profeſſor of 
botany at Bononia. It is of no medical uſe. 

MORBILLI. The meafles. Avicenna calls them 
variola cholerica. This diforder appeared in Europe a- 
bout the time that the ſmall-pox appeared, and hath great 
affinity to it. They both came from the Eaſt, are both in- 
fectious, and only attack the ſame perſon once, though 
fome ſay this is not certain. _ 

The meaſles is an acute diſorder; Dr. Mead fays it is 
of the peripneumonic kind; ſome call it an eruptive fever 
of a ſimple, inflammatory nature ; others rank it as an 
eruptive catarrhal fever; Dr. Morton ſays, that the ſcarlet 
fever is the confluent meaſles ; and Dr. Watſon obſerves, 
that in the ſmall-pox the eruption is critical, but not ſo in 
the meaſles, there the eruption is merely ſymptomatic, as 
it is well known that the cough, the peripneumony, &c. 
are not relieved by the eruption, but moſt generally con- 
tinue after it is over; and further he obſerves, that it is a 
common notion that the meaſles are a good preparative for 
the ſmall pox, but that the opinion 1s falſe, and that from 
experience he obſerves it is molt prudent not to inoculate 
for the ſmall pox, until atleaſt ſix months after a bad kind 
of the meaſles. | 15 

All ages are ſubject to this diſeaſe, but for the moſt 
part children are its ſubjects. In great towns it is more 
| fatal than in villages. | 

In ſome conſtitutions the meaſles give notice of their ap- 
proach many days before an evident invaſion, by a ſmall, 


| 


frequent, and dry cough, without any other ſenſible com- 
plaint, 
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plaint, though more frequently by a general uneaſineſs, 
by ſucceſſions of ſhivering and heat, and by a ſe- 
vere head-ach in grown perſons, a heavineſs in children, 
and oft an hoarſeneſs, and by what more particularly cha- 
racterizes this diſtemper, an inflammation, and a conſi- 
derable heat in the eyes, attended with a ſwelling in the 
eye lids, a defluxion of ſharp tears, and fo acute a ſenſa- 
tion in the eyes that they cannot bear the light, by very 
frequent ſneezing, and a dripping from the noſe. Sooner 
or later a tzveriſhneſs is manifeſt, and then it ſoon increaſes, 
a cough comes on, a ſtuffing, with a degree of anguiſh, 
and continual reaching to vomit; violent pain ſeizes the 
loins, and ſometimes a looſeneſs, in which caſe the vomit- 
ing is leſs troubleſome. In ſome a conſiderable ſweating 
chiefly prevails. The ſymptoms are generally more vio- 
lent than in the milder kind of ſmall-pox, they uſually in- 
creaſe to the fourth day, at which time little red ſpots, 
like flea-bites, begin to appear in the forehead, and other 
parts of the face, which being increaſed in number and 


bigneſs, run together, and form large red ſpots of dit- 


ferent figures; on the third day theſe ſpots appear in ſome, 


but in others not until the fifth; theſe red ſpots are com- 


poſed of ſmall red pimples, ſeated near each other, and 
riſing a little higher than the ſurface of the ſkin, fo 
that they may be felt upon prefling them lightly with the 
finger, though they can ſcarce be ſeen ; many of theſe 
ſpots ſoon joining, form red ſtreaks or ſuffuſions, larger or 
{maller, which inflame the ſkin, and produce a ſwelling 
of the face, whence the eyes are ſometimes cloſed ; each 
ſpot or ſuffuſion is elevated a little above the face, in the 
other parts of the body this elevation is not perceptible by 
any circumitance but the roughnels of the ſkin ; this erup- 
tion firſt appearing in the face, is afterwards extended to 
the breaſt, back, arms, thighs, and legs, and they ge- 
nerally ſpread plentifully over, the breaſt and back, and 
ſometimes red effuſions are ſeen on the breaſt, before any 
thing appears on the face. The eruption is not followed 
by ſo ſenſible an abatement of the ſymptoms in the meaſles, 
as in the ſmall-pox ; the reaching and vomiting, it is true, 
totally abate, but the cough, fever, head-ach, &c. grow 
more violent ; the difficulty of breathing, the weaknels of, 
and defluxion upon the eyes, the conſtant drowſineſs and 
loſs of appetite, perſiſt in their former ſtate. Sometimes 


a bilious vomiting is obſerved a day or two after the erup- 


tion, which relieves conſiderably. Sometimes the patient 
is relieved by a copious diſcharge of blood from the nole, 
which greatly relieves the complaints in the head, eyes, 


and throat. On the third or fourth day after the eruption 


firſt appears, the redaeſs diminiſnes, the ſpots dry up and 
fall off in branny ſcales, the forehead and face grow rough, 
but, in the other parts of the body, the ſpots appear very 
large and red ; in about another day, ſooner or later, ac- 
cording to the malignity of the ſymptoms attending, all 


ſpots are vaniſhed in the face, and but few remain elſe- 


where; the face and limbs, and ſometimes the whole 
body, is, as it were, covered with bran ſprinkled over 
them ; but in ſome ſeaſons, this branny appearance 1s 
not attendant. Qn the ninth day, from the beginning, 
when the progreſs hath been ſpeedy, and on the eleventh 
when it hath been flow, no trace of redneſs is to be found, 
and the ſurface of the ſkin ſoon reſumes its uſual appear- 
ance. At the going off of the ſpots, the defluxion on the 
eyes increaſe, the fever and difficulty of breathing increaſe, 
the cough becomes more troubleſome from the defluxion 
on the lungs, ſo that the patient can get no reſt in the 
day, and very little in the night; this bad ſymptom is 
worſt after too heating a regimen, and too warming medi- 
cines, which are often uſed to promote the eruptions ; from 
theſe circumſtances ariſes a perypneumonia, which de- 
ſtroys a great number of patients. The bad ſymptoms are 
often followed by a looſeneſs, which immediately ſucceeds 
the diſeaſe, and continues ſeveral weeks after all other 
ſymptoms are quite removed. This looſeneſs is often 
fatal. Sometimes it happens that after an hot regimen, 
the eruptions turn livid, and then black ; but this happens 
only in grown perſons, and except due bleeding and cool- 
ing antiſeptics prevent, it is fatal. If during the courſe 
of the diſeaſe, or immediately after it, ſome conſiderable 
evacuation, ſuch as the vomiting of a bilious matter, a 
bilious looſeneſs, a conſiderable diſcharge by uriae, or 
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plentiſul ſweating comes on, the patient recovers ſoon 
after the ſpots diſappear from the ſkin ; but ſometimes for 
want of theſe evacuations, the venom of the diſeaſe is not 
duly expelled, but is tranſlated to the lungs, occaſioning 


inflammation there, with a fever, anguiſh, cough, or 
other ſymptoms, and along with them no ſmall danger of 


tends the meaſles, but it proves tedious and chronical, 
and the cough reſembles the hooping-cough ; but when a 
cool regimen hath been uſed, theſe conſequences are rare. 
Ihe meaſles in their dangerous ſtate may be conſidered 
as a peripneumonia. Ihe favourable ſymptoms are, a 
moderate looſeneſs, a moiſt ikin, and a plentiful diſcharge 
of urine. If the pain in the head, which attends in the 
beginning, continues through the various ſtages, it gene- 
nerally leaves ſome bad complaint, and, not ſeldom, a 
gutta ſerena, When the meaſles are over, if a cough and 
hoarſeneſs remain, a conſumption 1s likely to follow. 'The 
dangerous ſymptoms are, a ſudden diſappearance of the 
ſpots, a delirium, great loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of the 
extremities, reſtleſsneſs, violent vomiting, a continual 
cough, profuſe ſweats, convulſions, a difficulty of ſwal- 
lowing, the ſpots turning pale, or livid. 


but when the ſpots are gone, do not expoſe the patient too 
ſuddenly to a cold, or a damp air, for thus an aſthma may 
be brought on. | 

Bleeding very rarely fails to be a firſt ſtep towards re- 
lief in this diforder. If the ſymptoms are very mild, this 
operation is not neceſſary; but if the heat is conſiderable, 
the breathing much affected, or the breaſt ſeems oppreſſed, 
blood mult immediately be taken away, and bleeding may 
be repeated at any time of the diſeaſe, if the pulſe is hard, 
and other ſymptoms ſeem to require it, When ſymp- 
toms are violent, there is danger of an inflammation of 
the lungs ; therefore, whether the eruptions have not ap- 
peared, are already out, or on the decline, the lancet 
mult not be ſpared. 

The regimen, and other means, being of the cooling 
kind, the cough will demand attention; it, with the hoarſe- 
neſs, are beſt relieved by vapours of warm water received 


anodyne ſhould be given every night; and if there is any 
| tendency to coſtiveneſs, a clyſter may be given every day 
from the very beginning. 

The bark is of ſingular advantage in this diſeaſe ; and 
aſter bleeding, and rendering the bowels ſoluble, its uſe 
may be begun the firſt days of the diſeaſe; it much re- 
1eves the hoarſeneſs, cough, and many other ſymptoms. 
if purple or livid ſpots appear, the bark, with vitriolic, 
or any of the dulcified mineral acids, will be ablolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Dr. Cameron of Worceſter obſerves, that the 
coming on of bad ſymptoms, after the diſappearing of the 
meaſles, is owing to the retroceſſion of the morbid acri- 
mony, and that they may be prevented by giving ſmall 
doſes of the bark in ſubſtance, with a little watery extract 
of myrrh in ſmall cinnamon water ; thus, he ſays, the fe- 
ver and the cough will ceaſe on the ſeventh day, but the 
effloreſcence ſtays on the face until the twelfth, becauſe 
the bark prevents the retroceſſion of the morbid matter. 

It hæmorrhages happen, avoid aſtringents, and ſtrong 
opiates ; but gentle opiates may be uſed, with vitriolic a- 
cids and the bark. 

A looſeneſs coming on in the beginning, er any other 
period of this diſeaſe, is uſeful if it is moderate; but if it 
ſeems to affect the ſtrength of the patient, it muſt not to- 
tally be neglected, nor yet checked very ſuddenly ; bleed- 
ing is generally neceſſary in this caſe, and ſmall doſes of 
rhubarb may be given with ſaffron and the teſtaceous 
powders. If the looſeneſs attends after the meaſles ate paſt, 
a few grains of the cort. eluther. may be added to each 
doſe of other medicines; rhubarb may be given every 
morning, and a gentle opiate at night. 


bliſter between the ſhoulders, and give the antimonial 
powder as is uſual in that fever. | e 

If livid ſpots, or other ſymptoms of putreſcency appear, 
give the bark with elixir of vitriol, Clutton's febrifuge ſpi- 
rit, or other dulcified mineral acids, 
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life. This outrage is uſually leſs vehement than what at- 


The regimen ſhould be the ſame as in the ſmall- pox; 


into the throat. After the appearance of the eruption, an 


If fymptoms of a peripneumony come on, treat the caſe 
as a peripneumony in its firſt ſtate: e. g. bleed, apply a 
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If convulſions proceed from the meaſles, immediately 
apply a bliſter. | 

If the puſtules fink ſuddenly, proceed as in the ſmall- 
pox under the ſame kind of circumſtance. 

When the meaſles go off, gentle purging ſhould be re- 
peated, or perſpiration kept up for ſome days. 

Thoſe who die of the meaſles, are uſually taken off on 
the ninth or tenth day by a ſuffocation, or by an inflam- 
mation in the lungs. Some, when the diſeaſe is ended, 
have a looſeneſs, which continues ſeveral weeks, and 
brings on a mortal tabes; and others have. a flow fever, 
with an atrophy, and a ſwelling of the belly, which are 
fatal. | 

'The meaſles may be inoculated by means of the hot 
ſharp rheum, which diſtils from the eyes, or from the 
blood, or by means of flannels placed under the arm-pits, 
where the effluvia may be imbibed, and this applied where 
a ſmall puncture is made. T iflot aſſures us, that he prac- 
tiſed the inoculation of the meaſles for twelve years, and 
the more he inoculated, the more he ſaw reaſon for encou- 
raging others to do the ſame. Dr. Home of Edinburgh 
propoſed, by inoculating the meaſles, to prevent its mor- 
tality, to prevent the cough, and to prevent the diforders 


which in the natural way are conſequents of this diſeaſe : | 


and his experience manifeſts the advantage of inoculating 
the meaſles, to exceed even thoſe which are obſerved from 
inoculating the ſmall-pox. | | 

See Hoffman, Mead, Sydenham, and Huxham on the 
Meaſles; Dr. Home's Medical Facts and Experiments; 
Ti.iſſot's Advice to the People; Lond. Med, Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. iv. p. 132—155, and p. 247—260 ; Brook's and 
the London Practice of Phyſic ; Med, Mu. vol. ii. p. 
46—48. 
5 MORBUS. A diſeaſe. Galen defines it to be * ſuch 
a preternatural diſpoſition or affection of the parts of the 
body, as primarily, and of itſelf, hindered their natural 
and proper action.“ Hippocrates ſays, “ a diſeaſe is that 
which afflicts a man.” Some define diſeaſes one way, and 
ſome another ; ſome deſcribe diſeaſes by their cauſe, and 
others by their effect, ſo that much perplexity and uncer- 
tainty is met with on this ſubject. 

As to particular diſeaſes, that immediate and conftant 
effect of the immediate cauſe which in all cafes occurs, 


cConſtitutes the diſeaſe, and the relation of this with reſpect | 


to any particular diſeaſe, is its definition; e. g. an in- 
flammation is a too rapid afflux of humour through the 
part. If it is ſaid, that this is not different from a con- 
geſtion of blood, it is anſwered, that a congeſtion of blood 


is too great an aſlux of fluid to the part: the one is too 


rapid, the other too great ; in the one the humour flows 
through, in the other it flows to the part : and further to 


diſtinguiſh them, it may be obſerved, that inflammation | 


is too rapid an influx from an erethiſm as the immediate 
cauſe; and a congeſtion is too copious an influx, from a 
relaxation of the part, as its immediate cauſe. 

Diſeaſes are divided into acute and chronical ; but, per- 
haps, the diviſion would be better, if the diſtinction was 
into febrile and not febrile. 


The ſolids ſeem to be the more immediate ſeat of chro- | 


nical diſeaſes ; and, according to ſome, the cellular mem- 
brane is the part originally affected. Acute diſeaſes ſeem 
to be ſeated in the blood. Inflammatory and putrid diſ- 
eaſes ariſe from a fault in the craſſamentum; nervous fe- 
vers from a fault in the ſerum, | 
See the Seats and Cauſes of Diſeaſes inveſtigated by Ana- 
tomy, by J. B. Morgagni, M. D. tranſlated into Engliſh 
by B. Alexander, M. D. Ramazini's Treatiſe on the 
Diſorders of Artificers, tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. 
James; Eſſay on the Diſorders of People of Faſhion, by 
M. Tiſſot, M. D. 
MORBUS ARQUATUS. The jaundice. 
MORBUS A'TTONITUS, The epilepſy. 
MORBUS CADUCUS, or Comitialis. The epi- 
lepſy. | 
NORBUs GALLICUS. The venereal diſeaſe, 
MORBUS HERCULEUS, The epilepſy. 
MORBUS INFANTILIS. The epilepſy. 
MORBUS MAGNUS. The epilepſy. 
 MORBUS NIGER. The black diſeaſe. So Hippo- 
crates named this diſeaſe. In it a concrete blood of a 
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blackiſh red colour, and mixed with a large quantity of 
inſi pid acid, or viſcid phlegm, which is thrown up by vomit. 
This evacuation is generally preceded by a pungent, ten- 
ſive pain in both the hypochondria, and the appearance of 
the diſeaſe is attended with anxiety, a compreſſive pain in 
the præcordia, and fainting, which laſt is more frequent, 
and more violent, when the blood, which is evacuated, is 
fetid and corrupt. Ihe ſtomach and the ſpleen are the 
principal, if not the proper ſeat of this diſorder. 

This diſorder ſeems to differ not from a vomiting of 
blood, any other than as one inſtance of the ſame differs 
trom another in proceeding from a different cauſe. 

The pains attending this diſorder are ſpaſmodic, and 
aha be diſtinguiſhed ſrom an inflammation in the {to- 
mach, 

The ſpleen is often enlarged, or the liver much difor- 
dered in this diſeaſe, when ſymptoms indicating theſe at- 
tend, a cure is hardly to be expected, but great danger 


attends when fainting is frequent and conſiderable; bur 


the worſt prognoſtie ariſes from a diſcharge of black, pitch- 
like fetid matter by ſtool, The patients ſubject to this 
terrible diſcharge of black matter by ſtool, are either hy- 
pochondriac or diſpoſed to hæmorrhoidal diſcharges ; hence 
the ſpaſmodic pains which are felt in this diſorder, for the 
blood paſſes with difficulty through the meſaraic veſſels: 
and when in the piles a black blood is diſcharged, it will 
be eaſy to diſtinguiſh the piles from the black diſeaſe, by 
the abſence of thoſe pains in the former which conſtant] 
attend in the latter. F 
The fainting, which is ſo confiderable in this diſorder 
is ſuppoſed to be owing io the putreſcence of the blood, 


which is thrown out into the bowels, and mixes with the 


feces there. | 
During the fit, if the body is plethoric, bleed; if the 
pulſe is quick and ſtrong, a draught of water ſhould be 


gradually ſwallowed, in which is a dram of nitre, and halt 


an ounce of the ſyrup of poppy heads; this may be repeat- 


ed as required. When there is great thirſt, pungent and 


vellicating pains, with ſpaſmodic ſtrictures in the fide, 


almond emulfions, with a little nitre and ſyrup of poppy 


heads, ſhould be frequently drank ; emollient clylters, 


with nitre, ſhould alſo be injected frequently. 


To check the ſpaſms, the following liniment is recom- 
mended ; 


R Camphor. 3 i. ol. amygd. 3; i. ol. rhodii out. XX. m. 


| After rubbing the region of the ſtomach, and the left hy- 
| pochondrium with this, a bladder of warm water may be 
applied thereto. | | | 


After the fit, to prevent a return, give half a dram of 
rhubarb, in a glaſs of water, at bed time, twice a week, 
If any other diſorder is attendant, endeavour to remove 
it, and let a mucilaginous nutritive kind of diet be uſed 
yo m_ oily kinds - A i 

ee Hippocrates, lib. ii. De Morbis, ſecc. v. 
Rat. Med Spſt. | 2 8 Ty 

MORBUS REGIUS. The jaundice. 

MORBUS SACER, The epileply. 

MORDEHI. Thus the Eaſt Indians call a diſeaſe to 


which they are ſubject. In it the ſtomach is diſordered, 


whence ariſes a perpetual heat, copious ſweats, and ſu- 
pervening cold, which weaken it ſtill more. See F. Holl- 
man de Morb. Epid, | 

MORDEXYN. At Goa, in the Eaſt Indies, a diſ- 
order is very common which ſeizes the patient ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly ; it is attended with a continual nauſea 
and vomiting. It often proves fatal. F. Hoffman de 
Morb. Epid. | | 

MORINA. A plant to which Tournefort gives this 
name, in honour of Dr. Morin of Paris. It is cordial 
and perſpirative. 

MORINGA. A large tree in Malabar, and other 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, whoſe fruit is a foot long, as 
thick as a carrot, with eight corners, and delicious to the 
taſte. The leaves, roots, bark, and fruit, are antiſpaſ- 
modic and ſudorific. See Raii Hiſt. | 


MORION INDICUM. The black part of the onyx 


ſtone. 


a MORO, An abſceſs in the fleſh, reſembling a mul- 
erry. 


MOROCHTHUS, alſo called leucogæa, leucophragis, 


galaxius, 


1 


galaxius, graphida, galactites. French chalk, white 
marking ſtone. It is an indurated clay, of an olive co- 


Jour, clouded with white, it is ſmooth, and fattiſh. 
MOROSIS. Stupidity. The Greek word moroſis 


correſponds molt with our Engliſh word fooliſhneſs (in the 


common acceptation of it), which is, when'reafon is ren- 
dered ſomewhat defective. The immediate cauſes are, a 
deficiency of vital heat, or a defeCt in the brain. Stupid 
children ſometimes becomes ſprightly youths 3 but if ſtu- 
pidity continues to the age of puberty, it is hardly ever re- 
moved. If ſtupidity follows upon a violent paſſion, an 
injury done to the head, or other evident cauſe, if it 
continues long, it becomes incurable. But the ſtupidity 
which conſiſts in a loſs of memory, and ſucceeds a le- 
thargy, ſpontancoully ceaſes when the lethargy is cured. 

MORPIHAA. Morphew. It is ranked as a ſpe- 
cies of leproſy, though differing from it in this, that the 
ſeat of the Jeproſy is in the fieſh, but that of the morphew 
in the ſkin. 


MORPIONES. Crab-lice. They are ſo called from | 


their reſembling crab-fiſh, They are in the arm-pits, 
eye-lids, eye-brows, and pudenda of grown perſons. They 
are flattiſh, and flick ſo cloſe to the ſkin, as with difficulty 


to be diſlodged. They are alſo called plactulæ, petolæ, 


peſſolatæ, and, from: their often infeſting the pubes, they 
are called pediculi inguinales. They are deſtroyed either 
with black ſoap, or mercurial ointments, or a ſolution 
of ſublimate in roſe-water, of which laſt the proportion may 
be 3 i. of ſublimate to 15 i. of the water. OS 

MOkSLLLVUs, or Morſulus. A lozenge or troche, 

 MORSUS, A bite. Figuratively it is uſed to ex- 

preſs a ſort of pain reſembling that which is excited by 
a bite, or by gnawing. a 

MORSUS DIAEOLI. In anatomy it is the jagged 
exiremity of the Fallopian tubes of the uterus. In botany, 
it is a ſpecies of ſcabiqus. | 

MOKSUS GALLINA. See ALSINE. 

MORSUS RANLZ, 1. e. Microleuconymphæa. 

MOR i ARIOLUM. In chemiltry, it is a ſort of mold 
for making cupels with, In anatoiny, it is the ſockets of 
the teeth. | | 

MORTIFICATIO. A mortification. From mors, 
death, and facio, to make ; and, indeed, when it happens 
to the aged, death is the frequent conſequence. The 
Greek word ſphacelus is very ambiguous in its uſe among 
the ancients. Hippocrates uſes this term in different ſenſes; 
ſometimes he confines it to a corruption of the bone, and 
in this ſenſe Celſus uſes the verb v:it/ar! ; but theſe words 
were afterwards, and now are uſed in general to expreſs the 
corruption of the fleſh as well as bones, as Galen in many 
places expreſſes, and the preſent uſe of the word in prac- 
tice teſtihes. For a mortificatioa of the ſoft parts only, 
Hippocrates often uſes the word ſapran, mydoſan, and ſe- 
pomenen. The word ſphacelus was uſed by the ancients 
to expreſs violent pains, violent inflammations which tend- 
ed to. mortify the part where they were ſeated, a mor- 
tification in part, or in general, and alſo the withering of 


any part. Galen ſays, in Com. iv. Lib. de Art. & Com. 


vii. Aph. I. that ſphacelus is taken for an incipient gan- 
grene. 

Boerhaave ſays, that a gangrene is a beginning mortifi- 
cation. Mr. Pott obſerves, that a gangrene is in the cel- 
lular membrane and the ſkin; but that a ſphacelus, or 
mortification, is deeper, attacking the muſcles, When a 
mortification is in the bone, it is called a caries, | 

A mortification is, when all vital action ceaſes in a part, 
or is the putrefaction thereof, whilſt a principle of life re- 
mains in the reſt of the body, ſor if it was univerſal, the 
body would only be a carcats. Celſus deſcribes the pro- 
greſs of a gangrene and ſphacelus thus: * In this ſpecies 
of ulcer, the fleſh is black, or livid, alſo dry or parched, 
and the external ſkin is generally full of blackiſh puſtules ; 
then that which is next to it is pale or livid, and almoſt 
Xruginous, and without ſenſation. It is ſtill worſe in an 
inflammation, ſince all the ſymptoms ſpread at once the 
ulcer into the puſtulous place, the puſtules into that which 
is pale and livid, the pale or livid into that which is in- 
2 and that which is inflamed into that which is 
ſound.“ 


Dr. Kirkland well obſerves, that it is very proper to 


1 


| 


MOR 


diſtinguiſh betwixt lotal gangrenes inclining to ſpread, and 
eee from a bad habit, on which he obſerves as 
ollows : 


« When the mortification ariſes ſimply from injury 


comes on in conſequence of an abſolute ſtagnation of the 
blood and juices alone, and accordingly the ſkin, and all 
the injured parts, become dead and putrid at the ſame 
time, without any previous emphyſema. A mortifica- 
tion ariſing indeed from a weakneſs, and deficiency of na- 
tive heat, comes on in the ſame manner, only more gra- 
dual, with the fame appearances ; but the ſtate of the 
patient will eaſily lead to the nature of the diſeaſe. When 
external injury is the cauſe, if an inciſion is early made, 
the part is inſenſible, and no other than extravaſated blood 
is diſcharged. In this kind of mortification, the' counte- 
nance is ſerene, nor does any other fever ſupervene, but 
ſuch as is common to contuſed wounds; and unleſs the 
affected part is very near the body, the diſeaſe ſlowly ex- 
tends itlelf by the acrid fluids corroding the neighbouring 
parts in the manner of a cauſtic, till matter enough is ab— 
forbed to contaminate, (unlefs prevented), the whole maſs 
of blood, But a ſtop may always be put to a local ſphace- 
lus; for a mortiſication rarely ariſes merely from the inju- 
ry done to the part, which would not give way to proper 
management.” 

«© When a mortification (ſuppoſe when a compound 
fracture hath happened) arifes from an internal cauſe, that 
is, from a gangrenous diſpoſition of the juices ; ſoon after 
the injury is received, whether a Jarge wound is made by 
external violence, or a ſmall wound by protruſion of the 
broken bone, the lymph which ſtagnates about the wound 
immediately inflames and gorrodes the veſſels which con- 
tain it ; when air bubbles in the adipoſe and other mem- 
branes are inſtantly formed, which air bubbles by increaſ- 
ing the inflammation are increaſed, and extended imme— 
diately upon the ſmalleſt degree of obſtruction taking 
place, all over the limb, &c. an emphyſema often firlt 
diſcovering the tragedy that is acting under the ſkin, not 
yet apparently diſeaſed. A fever at this time frequently 
comes on, accompanied with delirium, great dejection of 
ſpirits, and often a particular wildnefs in the looks; the 
pulſe 1s either quick, low, weak, and fluttering, cr quick, 
unequal, and hard, and the ſcene is frequently cloſed 
with a rapidity that will not admit of aſſiſtance. If an in- 


from the arteries, in a florid ſtate, as free as uſual; the 
adipoſe membrane is of a darkiſh yellow colour, and the 
mulcles only appear browner than common. Afterwards 
| the ſkin becomes inflated, and the muſcles, not yet hav- 
ing loſt their ſhape, - frequently force themſelves out im- 
mediately upon making an inciſion, with a large diſcharge 
of wind, and a quantity of frothy matter ; the blood in 
the veſlels is now turned to a black coagulated maſs, the 
adipoſe membrane, and the membranes in the interſtices 
of the muſcles and fibres, and the muſcles themſelves pu- 
treſy ; and laſtly, the ſkin alſo becomes livid and putrid, 
from all which it is evident that a gangrene brings on a 
5 while che blood is yet circulating in the veſ- 
els. | 

The uſual ſigns of a preſent gangrene are, the ſuddet 
removal of inflammation (when inflammation attends), 
the leſſened ſenſation of the part, the ſkin does not ſo 
ſpeedily mortify as the cellular membrane ; hence, till the 
ſkin is deſtroyed, there is a little feeling. A pale, cine- 
ritious, dark, Jivid, or black colour, which is always 
worſe as it recedes from the pale to the black. Softneſs 
and flacidity of the parts, ſo as to retain the impreſſion 
made by the finger ; puſtules or bliſters, full of a lympha- 
tic yellowiſh or reddiſh ichor ; this is generally counted 
the pathognomonic ſign of a gangrene on the external 
parts of the body, When a gangrene is induced by cold, 
an itching and a violent ſenſe of punckure, together with 
intenſe redneſs, ſoon ſucceeded by blackneſs, which indi- 
cates mortification : the cold produces firſt a paleneſs 
which is ſucceeded by redneſs, accompanied by a trouble- 
ſome pungent pain, or an uneaſy itching. Then the red- 
neſs is increaſed to a purple colour, and then the part be- 
comes black, 


The 


done to the limb, it is not preceded by a gangrane, but 


ciſion is made into the affected part when the air bubbles 
are firſt formed, it is ſenſible, and blood is diſcharged 
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ſary before it is directed. 


MOR 


The immediate cauſe is, the reduction of the vital 


heat in the part to a certain degree below that which 
health requires. : 

The mediate cauſes are, violent inflammation, which 
by the heat attending ſo diſtends the cellular membrane 
as to compreſs the veſſels, ſtop the circulation in the adja- 
cent parts, and deſtroy the vital action there. The acrt- 
mony of the juices, by rupturing the veſſels in an inflam- 
ed part, occaſions an extravaſation of blood, which pu- 
treſying produces a mortification, A contuſion or wound 
of the ſpinal marrow, by preventing any further influx of 
the vital heat to the parts below where the injury is re- 
ceived, cauſes, a mortification there. External compreſ- 
ſion, intenſe cold, compreſſion from tumours internally, 
poiſons, &c. : 

The prognoſtics are to be taken from the patient's age, 
the attending diſorder (if there is any), the circumſtances 
of the mortification, the ſtrength of the patient, a know- 
ledge of the cauſe, the ſeaſon of the year, &c. 

The indications of cure are, to confirm the ſtrength or 
to raiſe and maintain the vital heat a little above the natu- 
ral healthy degree, to prevent the ingreſs of the putrid 
matter into the veins, to check and remove the putre- 
faction formed. | 

The bark is the only known ſpecific, but yet its uſe is 
not to be indiſcriminately admitted of in every caſe; in ha- 
bits that are lax and feeble no objeCtions can occur to pro- 
hibit it; but in inflammatory habit nitre or mineral acids 
ſhould accompany it if given, and great caution is neceſ- 
If the inflammation is conſider- 
able, the mineral acids are more proper than the bark. 

If the pulſe is ſtrong, large, and hard, and the extre- 
mities of the body are warm, the urine red and high co- 
loured, the circulation is ſufficiently ſtrong, ſo need not 
be increaſed ; but, if the pulſe is weak, and the ſymptoms 
indicate a defective vital heat, cordials will be neceſſary, 

Mr. Potts obſerves that a mortification proceeds from a 
circulation that is too rapid or too languid; that, in the 
firſt caſe, bleeding and diluters, and in the ſecond, cor- 
dials and invigorating medicines, muſt be preſcribed. 

If a putrid ſcurvy affects the patient, adminiſter ſucn 
medicines as will oppoſe it; or if any other diſorder at- 
tends, the proper means muſt be made uſe of by which it 
may moſt ſpeedily be removed. | 

The external applications ſhould be removed as often as 
they ſeem to have acquired a putrid ſmell, which will be 
in three or four hours, while the diſorder is in its pro- 
greſs, but when it abates the dreſſings may continue pro- 
portionably longer. | | | 

As an external application Heiſter recommends the fol- 
lowing: K Aq. calcis fi. fþ i. ſp. vini camph. 3 ili. fp. 
fal. ammon. 3 ſs. m. apply it frequently and warm, it is 
powerfully antiputreſcent, it ſtimulates and digeſts. As 
a cataplaſm the catapl. e cymino is moſt commonly di- 
reCted, and rarely need be ſet aſide for any other, 
a mortified part is ſcarified, immediately foment it with 


a proper antiſeptic fomentation made warm, and after ſo- | 
menting it for ſome time, apply a warm antiſeptic cata- 


plaſm. If emollients are mixed with antiſeptics, they aſ- 
liſt in ſeparating the putrid parts, and ſtopping the farther 


progreſs of the mortification. 


When the eſchar or the mortified parts begin to ſepa- 
rate, remove no more at each dreſſing than comes away 
without pain or loſs of blood. Bladders of warm water 
may be laid over the dreſſings, they continue the heat 
much longer and more equally. 


When | 


MORUS. A name of the lignum flavum. 

MORXI. A peſtilential diſtemper very common in 
Malabar and other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 

MOSA. A fort of liniment much uſed in ſome parts of 
Germany ; it is made of wheat flower and milk, and is of 
no greater conſiſtence than what requires a ſpoon for eat. 
ing it with, | 

MOSCH. Caſtellus ſays they are a fort of roriferous 
veſſels which Bilſius diſcovered in the kidneys. 

MOSCHA'TELLINA, called alſo ranunculus nemo- 
roſus, ariſtolochiæ rotundæ concave, &c. denticulata. It 
is called moſchatellina as a diminutive from moſchus ; that 
is to ſay, it is a ſmall plant which ſmells like muſk. Its 
root is reſolvent and detergent. See Raii Hiſt. 

MOSCHUS. Muſk. It is an odoriferous grumous 
ſubſtance, found in a little bag ſituated in the umbilical 
region of an oriental quadruped met with near China, Tar- 
tary, the Eaſt-Indies, &c. Pomet gives a good figure of 
this animal in his Hiſtory of Drugs. The beſt is brought 
from Tonquin in China; it is in thin bags that have 
browniſh hairs ; an inferior fort comes from the Eaſt - In- 
dies in bags that have white hairs in t hem. Neumann 
ſays that the quality of one is not inferior to that of the 
other. | 

Fine muſk is brought to us in round thin bladders, a- 
bout the fize of pidgeon's eggs, covered with ſhort 
browniſh hairs, well filled, and without any aperture or 
appearance of having been opened. The mulk itſelf is 


or ruſty blackiſh colour, in ſmall round grains, with very 
few hard black clots, perfectly free from any ſandy or 
other viſible foreign matter. Chewed and rubbed with a 
knife on paper it is bright, yellowiſh, ſmooth, and free 
from grittineſs. Laid on a red hot iron it catches flame, 
and burns almoſt entirely away, leaving only an exceed- 
ing ſmall quantity of light greyiſh aſhes. It hath a bit- 
teriſh ſubacrid taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, agreeable at a 
diſtance, but diſagreeable if nearly ſmelt to, unleſs weak- 
ened by a large admixture of other ſubſtances. | 

A ſmall quantity macerated in rectified ſpirit of wine 
imparts a deep tinCture and a ſtrong impregnation to it ; 
the ſpirit ſo covers the flavour of the mulk that this tinc- 
ture diſcovers but little ſmell, but on dilution the full fra- 
grance of the muſk is manifeſted ; a drop or two commu- 
nicates to a quart of wine, or to watery liquors, a rich 
muſky ſcent. The quantity of liquor which may thus be 
flavoured by a certain known proportion of muſk is the 
beſt criterion of the genuineneſs and goodneſs of it. 

ReCtihed ſpirit of wine takes up completely the active 
matter of the muſk ; watery liquors take it only in part, 
though, by the intervention of a mucilage, the whole 
quantity of the muſk mixes with the water, as in the ſol- 
lowing julep. | 


Fulepum e Maſchs, The Muſe Fulep. 


Take of roſe-water ſix ounces, of muſk twelve grains, 
of the mucilage of gum arabic, and of double-refined ſu- 
gar, of each two drams ; grind the mufk with the muci- 
lage, then add the ſugar, &c. 'This julep is an improve- 
ment of the hyſteric julep with muſk, of Bates. Volatile 
ſpirits are, in many caſes, a uſeful addition to muſk, and 
enables the water to keep more of it diſſolved; two drams 
of the volatile ſpirit may be added to the above julep. 

By diſtillation water becomes ſtrongly impregnated with 
the ſcent of muſk, and ſeems to elevate all its odoriferous 


That ſpecies of mortification which ariſes from cold, ſee matter, while rectified ſpirit, on the contrary, brings o- 


in the article CONGELATUS. | 

See Boerhaave's Aph. the Engliſh tranſlation, p. 104, 
— 118, Hildanus de Gangrzna & Sphacelo, Heiſter's Sur- 
gery, Kirkland's Obf, on Pott's Remarks on FraCtures, 

MORUM. An excreſcence on the ſurface of the ſkin 
in many parts of the body, reſembling a mulberry, 
When this happens on the eye lids the Arabians call it al- 
chute. 

MORUS. The mulberry-tree. Its fruit hath the 
common quality of all other ſweet fruits, abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, and promoting the groſſer ſecretions. 
A ſyrup is made of the juice of this fruit, but otherwiſe 
it is of very little uſe in medicine. See Raii Hiſt, 


fectly relieved by two doſes of muſk of ſixteen grains 


5 


ver little or nothing of it. 

The principal uſe of muſk is in nervous diſorders. Its 
impreſſions on the organs of ſmell ſometimes diſorders per- 
ſons who are hyſterically diſpoſed, or whoſe conſtitutions 
are poſſeſſed of great ſenſibility ; yet, when taken inward- 
ly, it abates ſymptoms of that kind which its ſmell pro- 
duces. It is one of the principal of the antiſpaſmodic claſs 
of medicines. But much of the advantage of this medi- 
cine is loſt by giving it in too ſmall doſes, Dr. Wall, of 
Worceſter, relates that two perſons, who were labouring 
under a ſubſultus tendinum, extreme anxiety, and want 
of ſleep, occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, were per- 


each ; 


dry, with a kind of unctuoſity, of a dark reddiſh brown 


$924 1 
_ 
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each; he further obſerves that convulſive hiccoughs, at- 
tended with the worſt ſymptoms, were removed by a doſe 
or two of ten grains; that where, on account of convul- 
ſions, no medicine could be given at the mouth, muſk 
anſwered the end, when adminiſtered by way of clyſter; 
that thoſe who are averſe to perfumes take it very well by 
way of bolus ;, that under fix grains he never ſaw any 
benefit by its uſe, but that ten grains and upward pro- 
motes a diaphoreſis without heating or giving any uneaſi- 
neſs ; but, on the contrary; abates pain, raiſes the ſpirits, 
and after the ſweat begins it promotes ſleep ; and that in 
maniac caſes it hath afforded a temporary relief. Dr. 
Owen, of Shrewſbury, relates a ſingular inſtance of ſuc- 
ceſs from yet larger doſes, in a convulſive diſorder; after 
all other uſual methods failing, he gave doſes of half a 
dram every four hours. See Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. iii: i | 

When muſk occaſions hyſteric ſymptoms by its ſmell, 
fetids applied to the noſe ſoon afford relief. 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem: Works, 
Schrockii Hiſtoria Moſchi. 

MOSCH ARABUM, i. e. Abelmoſch. 

MOSQUIT A, It is a cutaneous diſorder in the Eaſt- 
Indies, which ſometimes is produced by ſweating, and 
ſometimes by the bite of an inſe& which the Portugueſe 
call moſqueta, whence the name of the diſeaſe. When 
the pimples riſe on the ſkin an itching immediately follows, 
which, if ſcratched, is ſoon followed by an ulcer. When 
ſweating is the cauſe, perſpirative medicines are taken 
inwardly, and the itching is allayed by waſhing the ſkin 
with vinegar in which nitre is diflolved. See Bontius de 
Med. Ind, 3 . | 

MOSUS GALLINZ. Chick- weed. 

MOSYLETICUS BLASTUS. The name of a ſpecies 
of caſſia mentioned by Oribaſius. 

 MOSYLLON. An epithet for the choiceſt cinnamon. 

MOTORES OCULORUM. "Theſe nerves are alſo 
called motores oculorum communes, oculares communes, 
and oculo-muſculares, Theſe are the third pair of nerves 
from the head; they pierce the dura mater by the ſides of 
the ſella turcica, run through the foramen lacerum orbitale 
ſuperius, and go to all the muſcles of the eyes, except the 
obliquus ſuperior and abductor of each. They go like- 
wiſe to the levator palpebræ ſuperioris, and ſend twigs to 
form the ciliary nerves, ſome twigs are alſo ſent to the 
choroides and iris. | 

 MOTORES OCULORUM EXTERNI. Theſe 
nerves are alſo called oculares externi, ophthalmici exter- 
ni, Orbitarit, and oculo muſculares-externi. They are 
the ſixth pair of nerves that go out from the head. They 
lie between the fifth, go to the abduCtores oculorum, run 


ſkin : a little cone bf the moxa is laid upon the part, pre- 
viouſly moiſtened, and ſet on fire at the top; it burhs 
down with a temperate glowing heat, and produces a dark 
coloured ſpot, the exulteration of which is promoted by 
applying a little garlic ; the ulcer is left to diſcharge, or 
is ſoon healed, according to the intention in uſing the 
moxa. 

MUCAGO. Mucilage. | 

MUCHARUM. A barbarous word; ſignifying an in- 
fuſion of roſes, made with warm water, and with ſugar; 
reduced to a ſyrup. | | 

MUCILAGO. A mucilage. It is any viſcid gluti- 
nous liquor made with warm water, as the mucilage of 
gum arabic, or of quince feeds, which are made by diſ- 
folving the gum, or the ſoluble part on tie hulk of the 
ſeed in water; | 

Mucilage is alſo that humour which is ſeparated from 
glands about the joints; in order to the eaſy motion there- 
of. See SYNOVIA. 
MITCILAGINIBUS OLEUM. The oil of muci- 
ages. 

be London college directs the roots of marſh mallow 
half a pound; linſeed and fenugteek ſeeds, of each three 
ounces; to be boilded in a quart of water, and two quarts 
of olive oil; but expreſſed oils do nbt take up any of the 
mucilaginous or gummy parts of vegetables, hence nb- 
thing from theſe ingredients can be found in the oil, es- 
cept the flavour of the fenugreek ſeeds, 
| MUCILAGINOSA LIGAMENTA, i. e. Lig. Cap- 
ulares. | 

MUCOCARNEUS. In M. A. Severinus it is an epi- 
thet for a tumour, or abſceſs, which is partly fleſhy, and 
partly mucous. 


COSA GLANDUL#Z, The glands diſcovered 


by — in the penis, commonly called Cowper's 
lands. _ 

, MUCOSUM LIGAMENTUM, It is betwixt the 
nature of a ligament and a cartilage, and full of glairy 
matter. It is ſituated betwixt each of the vertebra, and 
admits the vertebrals to recede from, or approach nearer 
to each other. Lo this it is owing that, at night, a man 
is half an inch ſhorter than in a morning. 

MUCRO. A ſharp point. Thoſe leaves or fruits bf 
plants which are terminated in a ſharp-point, are termed 


mucronated. Mucro is alſo the ſharp point of the heart. 


MUCRONA TUM [Os.] or more properly mucro- 
| nata cartilago, i. e. The enliform cartilage. | 
MUCUNA GUACU. The largeſt and moſt beauti- 
ful kind of phaſeolus in Braſil. It grows on a tree of the 


ſame name. The beans are poiſonous, but eaſily render- 


| ed fit for food. See Raii Hiſt. 


forward on the ſide of the ſella turcica and get into the orbit | MUCUS, By it is uſually undetſtood that viſcid fluid 


by the foramen lacerum orbitale ſuperius ; by the fide of 
the ſella turcica they give off what is called the beginning of 
the intercoſtal nerves, but are more properly branches of 
the intercoſtal, which join theſe nerves, 

MOUL-ELAVOU, alſo called arbor lanigera ſpinoſa, 
goſſipium arboreum caule ſpinoſo, It is a tall cotton bear- 
ing tree; of the bark of the root an emetic is prepared. 

MOUL-ILA, ſeu Moul-clavou. The Indian lem- 
on tree, the fruit of which is both acid and aromatic 
like the pepper. See Raii Hiſt, | 

MOULLAVA. A podded Indian plant, but it is not 
noted for any medical virtue. See Rali Hiſt. 

MOUROUVE. Ray mentions this as reſembling a 
plumb-tree, and bearing yellow flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by a fruit reſembling a cherry. 

MOUNT SION WATER. This is a chalybeat, and 
no known water of the kind is obſerved to keep ſo well, 
and to retain its natural contents ſo long. See an Eſſay on 
the Liverpool Spa Water, by T. Houliſton, M. D. 


MOXA, alſo called Artemiſia Chinenſis. Moxa, or | 


mugwort of China. It is a ſoft lanuginous ſubſtance, 
prepared in Japan from the young leaves of a ſpecies of 
mugwort, by beating them together when thoroughly 
dried, and rubbing them betwixt the hands, till only the 
fine fibres are left, | 


The down on the leaves of mullein, cotton, hemp, &c. 
do as well as moxa. 


In the Eaſtern coygtries it is uſed by burning it on the 


39- | 


which is ſecreted in the membrana pituitaria, and diſ- 
charged from the noſe upon blowing. But mucus is the 


covering fur the ſui faces of all the membranes in the body 


that are expoled toany extrancous matter, ſuch as the ſkin, 
internal membrane of the mouth, noſe, lungs, ceſopha- 
gus, ſtomach, inteſtines, urinary paſſages, &c. it is a 
compound of coagulable matter and water, t defends the 
| membranes from being too much ſtimulated by what is 
applied to them. It is colourleſs, infipid, inodorous, and 
incapable of ſtimulating ; but if its ſecretion is ſuddenly 
| increaſed, inſtead of a limple mucus it becomes a watery 
kind of fluid, containing the ſalts of the blood, and; in 
conlequence of them, is capable of ſtimusating, loſes its 
quality of defending the membranes from acrimony, and, 
turther, its colour often is changed to a whitiſh, or a 


pou yellow, and now and then it acquires a ſmell, 


ee Fordyces's Elements, part i. p. 21, &c. 
MUGO: A name for the mountain-pine. | 
MULA. Puſtules contracted either by heat or cold. 

MULLA. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of jeſſamy. 
MULSUM. Hydromel. But ee it ſignifies 
wine ſweetened with honey. 

MULTICAPSULAR PLANTS. They are ſuch as 
have ſeveral pods of feeds ſucceeding each flower, as the 
celandine, &c. | g 

MULTIFIDUS spIN . This muſcle lies under 
the ſpinalis. It riſes from the roots of the tranſverſe pro- 
celles, and runs to the roots of the ſpinal proceſſes; it is 

ee commonly 


„ 


A MUR z MUS 


commonly called tranſverſalis, and is diſtinguiſhed into | of the ſame nature and uſe. An acrimony in the juices re- 

the tranſverſalis colli, dorſi, and Jumborum. The tranſ- | ſembling that of brine, is called a muriatic acrimony. 

verſalis lumborum is alſo called ſacer. MURUCUIA. A name of ſome ſpecies of granadilla. 
MULTIFORME [Os] i. e. Os Cuboides. | MUSA, alſo called muza, mauz, palma humilis, fi- 
MULTIPED ZE. Multipeds. They are ſuch as have | cus Indica, bala, banana, platanus. 

more feet than four. It is the ſame as millepedes. 
MULTIPES. A polypus. 


5 


8 The plantain tree. 
Muſa is the Arabic name, bala is the Malabarian name. 


| YP | Though called a tree, it hardly deſerves the name of a 
MULTISILIQUOUS PLANTS. They are ſuch as | ſhrub, ſince it hath an annual ſtalk, which is like a reed. 


have after each flower many diſtinct, long, flender, and | The leaves are an ell long, and three ſpans broad; of theſe 
many times crooked caſes, or ſiliquæ, in which their ſeed | leaves it is ſuppoſed that Adam and Eve made aprons, 


is contained; and which, when they ripen, open of them- The fruit is a delicious food, and reſembles meal and 
ſelves, and let the ſeeds drop. - Of this kind are colum- | butter. 


It is found in all the eaftern countries, and in 1 
bines, bouſleek, &c. Africa. See Raii Hiſt, ; 8 
MUMIA. Mummy. This name is variouſly applied. MUSADI. Sal ammoniac. | Þ 


It is given to a human carcaſe that is dried by the ſun and | MUSCARI. Muſk or grape hyacinth. Boerhaave 
ſands, Theſe bodies by drying are of the conſiſtence of enumerates twelve ſpecies, but no medicinal virtues. 
horn, and light, and are called white mummies. Other [| MUSCIPULA, alſo called lychnis viſcoſa rubra, viſ- 
carcaſſes are embalmed, and then are called mummies ; caria. Catch-fly, It grows among corn, and is culti- 
of this kind are thoſe which are called Egyptian. Mumia | vated in gardens, but not uſed in medicine, though ſome 
Medullz is the marrow of the bones. Mumia Elemento- | ſay its ſeeds are warm and diuretic. See Raii Hitt. 
rum, ſo Paracelſus and Helmont name æ balſam, which MUSCO-FUNGO, a name of ſeveral ſpecies of lych- 
is defined to be the balſam of the external elements. nis and lychnoides. 
Mumia tranſmarina, thus ſome have called manna. Mu- MUSCOVADO. See SaccuaRumM. | 
mia, thus water is called which is collected in a phial | MUSCOSA GLANDUL&. Some of the conglo- 
from the breath of a man received therein, after waſhing | bate glands are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them from the Tf” 4 
his mouth with water. Mumia, it is a ſubtil, ſpirituous, | conglomerate, which are called glandulz vaſculoſæ. = b 
ætherial ſubſtance, innate in every body, and remaining | MUSCULARIS ARTERLA, i. e. Scapularis externa 1 
therein in ſome meaſure after death. Mumia, that which | arteria. — 
is taken from a human body is a reſinous matter, hath an | MUSCULARIS VENA. A branch of the poſterior 
hardened, black, ſhining ſurface, is acrid and bitter to the or upper branch of the external jugular ; it ſpreads in the 
taſte, and of a fragrant ſmell. Mumia, that which is par- muſcles, which cover the ſcapuſa and joint of the hume- 
ticularly called mummy of the Arabians, is a concreted | rus. Winſlow ſpeaks of its riſing alſo from the axillaris. 
liquor obtained in ſepulchres by exudation from carcaſſes | MUSCULI OBLIQUI SUPERIORES NERVI, i. e. 
embalmed with aloes, myrrh, and balſam. - Mumia, that | Pathetici. a 
which is called Egyptian, is what runs from bodies that MUSCULO CUTANEUS NERVUS. See CER- 
are ſeaſoned with piſſaſphaltos, as well as the carcaſe itſelf | vic AL Es. | 
that is ſo ſeaſoned. MUSCULORUM COMMUNIS MEMBRANA, 
MUMPS. This name is given to a diſorder which | alſo called muſculoſa. Winſlow denies its exiftence, but 
manifeſted itſelf by a ſlight fever, ſoon after the appearance | others deſcribe it as confiſting of ſome ſmall fibres glewed 
of which, the face, neck, and particularly the throat, | together, a proper quantity of which is comtetind by the 
were conſiderably ſwelled, and of a ſomewhat deeper co- cellular membrane, which fills up the interſtices of muſ- 
Jour than a damaſk roſe, but the tumour rarely extended: | cles. Winſlow ſays, that the elongations of the lamina of 
to the eyes. This ſwelling was chiefly external, and ſome- | the cellular membrane may have given riſe to the notion 
times ſo increaſed in a few days, as to obliterate the fea- | of a muſc. com. memb. for in ſome places this membrane 
tures ; and yet this quick and extraordinary diſtenſion of | is cloſely united to the proper membrane of the muſcles. 
the parts was rarely attended with pain. MUSCULOSA, i. e. Muſculorum communis mem- 
This diſorder was of the inflammatory kind; it chiefly | brana. | 
affected the young and the poor; it was very rarely mor- | MUSCULUS, The ſhell fiſh called muſcle, or muſ- 
tal, and ſeldom terminated in an abſceſs, but gave way | ſel. The whale, according to Pliny. Alſo thoſe bundles 
to | Manger) antiphlogiſtic methods. | of fleſhy fibres by which the motions of all animal bodies 
ometimes the tumour ſubſided in three or ſour days, | are performed ; or, as ſome deſcribe it, © it is a bundle of 
and from the face was tranſlated in men to the teſticles ; thin, and parallel plates of fleſhy threads or fibres incloſed 
but this circumſtance required no alteration from the gene- by one membrane; an organical part of an animal body, 
ral method of cure, nor did the ſwelling in the teſticles | framed of its proper membrane, fibrous fleſh, a tendon, 8 
ever ſuppurate. : | vein, artery, and nerve; it hath the power of contracting W- 
The patients bore bleeding, purging, and nitrous me- and lengthening, and is the chief inſtrument of voluntary 
dicines very well. In ſome a thickneſs and hardneſs re- | motion.” | | 
mained upon the parotid and maxillary glands, after the Generally the word muſculus is ſaid to be derived from = 
patient was very well in all other reſpects; theſe yielded | mus, a mouſe ; but the true derivation is from yuvxiv, to = | 
to ſmall doſes of merc. dulc. with gentle purging, the af- | draw or contract. | : 
{eCted part being kept warm, and the patient to a ſuitable | A muſcle is divided into the head, belly, and tail 
regimen. Sometimes a mild mercurial ointment was uſe- The head is the tendinous part which is fixed on the im- 
ful. See Gooch's Caſes and Remarks, p. 74—76, and | movable joint, and is called its origin. The belly is the 


Appendix to the ſame, p. 13, Kc. | middle, fleſhy part, whoſe fibres are the true muſcular . 
MUNDICATIVA, or Mundificativa. Cleanſing. De- fibres, and have the power of motion. The tail is the : þ 

terging, purifying. | tendinous part, which is inſerted into the part to be moved ” 
MUNDIFICATIVUM. PARACELSI, R Mel Brit. 


by it, and 1s called the inſertion. 
tereb, venet. aa jb fs. vitel. 40r. ov. coq. ad. conſiſt, ung. A muſcle is compoſed of the ſame number of fibres in 


& ling. 3 i. adde merc. precip. rub. 3 i. all its parts, only thoſe of the tendon are more compact 
MUNDUY-GUACU. The Barbadoes nut. than thoſe ef the belly. 


MUNTINGIA. It is a roſe-ſhaped flower, of which | The uſe of the tendon is, 1ſt, To avoid a large quan- 
Miller enumerates three ſpecies. Father Plumier diſ- | tity of fleſh, near the joint, which would have obſtructed 
covered it, and gave it this name in honour of Dr. Mun- | the motion of the limb. 2dly, To prevent clumſineſs in 
tingius, profeſſor of botany at Groningen, in Holland. particular places, for fleſh in the hand would have been 

MUOIDES, i. e. Platyſma myoides, inconvenient. 3dly, That the fleſhy part of the muſcle 

MURALIS. Pellitory of the wall. might be nearer the centre of motion  qthly, For the 

MURECI. A berry bearing tree in Braſil, the berries | better admitting of that friction, which in leſs compact 
are purging, See Raii Hiſt. parts would have been injurious. 

_ MURIA, Brine. It is made of common falt, and ſo | 'Thearteries, veins, and nerves, generally enter the mid- 
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dle of muſcles, but this is not certain or conſtant ; they 
ramily alike throughout their whole ſubſtance. _ The 
Jarye arteries and veins run according to the direction of 
the muſcular fibres; the leſs anaſtomoſe and run tranſ- 
verie. The uſe of the nerve in a muſcle, is to bring the 
immediate cauſe of motion thereto ; that of the arteries 1s 
to diſtribute the blood through the part: but a muſcle hath 
mote blood conveyed to it than is required for its nouriſh- 
ment, and, therefore, the free influx of blood ſeems ne- 
ceſſary to the contraction of the muſcle. Albinus ſays, that 
the arteries in the muſcles terminate in the cellular mem- 
brane and the muſcular fibres ; but this latter termination 
is not to be proved. 

Thoſe mulcles which are deſtined for the moſt action, 
have the larger quantity of nerves imparted to them, and 
vice verſa. 

i be muſcles are commonly attached to the bones, and 
the tendons are inſerted into the ſubſtance of the bone. 
When a muſcle is fleſhy at its inſertion, it is only fixed 
to the perioſteum. dome muſcles are fixed to cartilages, 
but do not fink into them, being only attached to the pe- 
richondrium. Some are fixed to ligaments, as thoſe in 
the fore arm; others into membranes, as thoſe of the eye; 
and others again into fleſhy parts, as thoſe of the tongue. 
| | here are many diviſions of muſcles, ſuch as the oblong, 
hollow, and mixt; the oblong are ſubdivided into the 
rectilincar, half penniform, the penniform, the complex 
penniform, the radiated, &c. 

The appendicles of muſcles, are, 1ſt, The faſcia, or 
aponeuroſis. 2d, The frænum, or annular ligament, by 
which the tendons of ſome muſcles are confined. 3d, The 
ſacculi mucoſi. 

Amongſt the many phænomena relating to muſcles, the 
following are a ſew which deſerve ſome attention. I. A 
. muſcle in action grows tenſe and ſhorter ; it can contract 
itſelf ſo as to be ſhortened one-third. 2. The diameter of 
a muſcle in action is not greatly increaſed. 3. If the brain 
is injured to a certain degree, all the muſcles ſubſervient 
to the will become paralytic. 4. If the cerebellum is in- 
jured, all the involuntary motions ceaſe. 5. If a nerve, or 
an artery, going to a muſcle, is tied, or deſtroyed, the 
muſcle becomes paralytic. 6. Irritation upon the muſcle 
produces motion. 7. Some muſcles continue to act, af 
ter all communication with the nerves and blood veſſels 1s 
taken away. 8. The action of muſcles is inſtantaneous, 
and in moſt parts of the body, ſubſervient to the will. 
This laſt phænomenon alone, Dr. Hunter obſerves, is ſuf- 
ficient to confute the various hypotheſis of Crowne, Mayows 
Borelli, Keil, Boerbaave, Baglivi, Cowper, Nichols, Ver- 
nouilli, &c. as the numerous apparatus which they ſup- 
poſe neceflary, can never account for that inſtantaniety 
which is obſervable in muſcular motion. See Brown on 


the Muſcles, Winſlow's Anatomy, Cooper's and Albinus's 


Tables of the Muſcles. | 

| MUSCULUS ANTERIOR MALLET, i. e. Muſculus 
externus auris. | | 
_ MUSCULUS. EXTERNUS AURIS DU VERNII. 
called by Winſlow muſculus anterior mallei. It is placed 
in a fiſſure on the temporal bone, above the glenoid cavi- 
ty, where the lower jaw. plays, runs inwards, and is in- 
ſerted into the Ravian proceſs of the malleus irregularly 
forwards from the ineus, and by taking off from the vi- 
bratory motion of the bones, it is ſuppoſed to fit the ear 
for receiving weaker ſounds. | 

MUSCULUS EXTERNUS MALLET, i. e. Tenſor 
membrana tympani. 

MUSCULUS INTERNUS MALLET, i. e. Laxator 
membrana tympani. | 

MUSCULUS SUPERIOR MALLET, i. e. Tenſor 
membrana tympani. 

MUSCUS. Moſs. Numberleſs almoſt are the varie- 
ties of this kind of production; but as they ſhare little or 
nothing in medical worth, the curious are referred to Ray, 
Dale, Miller, and other botanic writers. 

-MUSCUS ARBOREUS, called alſo uſnea, muſcus 

quernus. Hairy tree moſs. 'Three ſorts of moſſes were for- 
merly kept, viz: the hairy tree moſs, which is whitiſh, and 
compoſed of filaments ; the green common moſs, which is 
picked from human ſkulls; and the cup moſs from the 


ſides of banks. But preſent practice diſcards theſe with 
all the tribe of moſſes, Sce Raii Hitt, | 


—_— 


| 


MUSCUS. A name of ſome ſpecies of coralloides, of 
lycoperdon, of fern, of liverwort, and ſome other vege- 
table produCtions. | 

MUSCUS PULMONARIUS, called alſo pulmonaria 
arborea, oak-lungs, and lung-wort. It is made up of 
flat wrinkled tough leaves, greeniſh above and aſh-coloured 
underneath, having ſeveral round reddiſh brown ſpots on 
the ſuperficies, in which the ſeed is ſuppoſed to lie. It 
hath a bitteriſh and reſtringent taſte. It grows ſpontane- 
ouſly on the oak tree. See Miller's Bot, Off. 

MUSCUS PYXIDATUS, called alſo muſcus pyx- 
oides terreſtris, lichen pyxidatus major. Cup moſs. It 
is a ſpecies of lichen, hath many hoary, whitiſh green, 


ſmall leaves, ſpread on the ſurface of the earth, among 


which ariſe little, whitiſh, duſky, hollow cups, a quarter 
of an inch high, ſhewing neither flower nor ſeed ; they 
grow upon dry barren ground. A decoction of this is 
reckoned a ſpecific againſt the hooping cough. - 

MOSC HISPANIC. Spaniſh flies, 

MUSIA-PATTRE, i. e. Moxa. 

MUSTUM. Muſt. By muſt is meant the ſaccharine 
Juice of ſeveral fruits, ſuſceptible of the ſpirituous fermen- 
tation, and particularly of grapes, before the commence- 
ment of this fermentation ; accordingly muſt is, properly 


ſpeaking, what is commonly called ſweet wine. 


MUSTUS. The white calx of urine. 

MUTELLINA. Mountain or German ſpignel. 

MYACANTHA. Butcher's broom. 

MYAGRU. A name for the rapiſtrum, and of the 
turritis. | | 

MYAGRUM. This plant hath a turbinated fruit, 
like an inverted pair, unicapſular, preſſing in the ſtalk, 
containing one ſeed with two empty cells. Boerhaave 
mentions two ſpecies. Their virtues are the ſame as thoſe 
of rapiſtrum. | 

MYAGRUM. A name for a ſpecies of turritis, and 
of alyſſon. | | 

MYCE, from ww, to wink, ſhut up, or obſtruct. A 
winking, cloſing, or obſtruction. It is applied to the 
eyes, to ulcers, and to the viſcera, eſpecially the ſpleen, 
where it imports obſtruction. In botany it imports a fun- 
gus. In ſurgery it is a fungus, ſuch as riſes in ulcers or 
wounds. Some writers ſpeak of a yellow vitriol which is 
called myce. f 

MYCHTHISMOS, from wg, to mutter or groan. In 
Hippocrates it is a ſort of ſighing or groaning during reſpi- 
ration, whilſt the air is forced out of the lungs. 

MYCONOIDES. An epithet for an ulcer which is 


full of mucus. 
MYCTER. The noſe. 
MYCTERES. The noſtrils. , 


MYDESIS, from ww, to abound with moiſture. It 
imports in general, a corruption of any part from a re- 
dundant moiſture. But Galen applies it particularly to 
the eye-lids. | | 

MYDON. Fungous fleſh in a fiſtulous ulcer. 


 MYDRIASIS. A preternatural dilatation of the pupil 
of the eye. 


MYLACRIS. The knee- pan. 

MYLE. The knee-pan, or a mole in the uterus. 

MYLO-GLOSSI. Theſe muſcles are often wanting. 
They are ſmall fleſhy planes, ſituated tranſverſely on each 
ſide, between the ramus of the lower jaw and the baſis of 
the tongue ; they riſe from near the inner ſide of the dentes 
molares, and thence run to the baſis of the tongue, 

MYLOHYOIDES. Theſe muſcles riſe with a large 
baſis from the inferior part of the lower jaw, and are in- 
ſerted at the baſis of the os hyoides. d 

MYLON. See STAPHYLOMA. 

MYLO-PHARYNG&I; So Dr. Douglaſs calls the 
genio-pharyngzi. 

MYOCEPHALUM, from wiz, a fly, and KEDGANN, 
the head. A tumour in the uvea tunica of the eye, which 
reſembles the head of a fly. | 

MYODES PLATYSMA, ſrom ww, a muſcle, and 
e, broad, i. e. Platyſma myoides. | 


MY OPIA, or Myopiaſis. Short ſight. From udo, to 


ſhut, and dm, the eye, becauſe people fo affected gene- 


rally half ſhut their eyes when they intenſely look at an 
object. The ſight of myopes is ſo ſhort that they can nei- 


ther 
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ther read nor diſtinguiſh objects without concave glaſſes; 
this is owing to the too great convexity of the cryſtalline 
humour of the eye, whereby the rays, unleſs the object 1s 
placed cloſe to the eye, are united before they reach the 
retina, conſequently viſion muſt be indiſtinct in ſuch. 
The eoncavity of the ſpectacles muſt be proportioned to 
the ſight, and myopes ſhould begin with the leaſt contave | 
glaſſes, and when they read they ſhould uſe chem as little | 
as they conveniently can. | 

MYOPS. A perſon who is ſhort ſighted. 

MYORESHALON. A growing of the- tunica uvea 
cover the ſight. ; 


MYOSOTIS, Mouſe-ear chick weed, from üg, a 
mouſe, and sg, an ear, becauſe it hath hairy leaves, and 
grows longitudinally like a mouſe's ear. It reſembles the 
alſine in every reſpect, only the flower is larger, and the 
fruit, which is like the horn of an ox; opens at the apex. 
Boerhaave mentions ſix ſpecies, but they are not remarka- 
ble for any medical properties. See Rali Hiſt. 


MUR 
Arabibus aſuar. Indian or black myrobalans. - They are 
of a deep black colour, oblong, octangular, differing from 
all the others in having no ſtone, or only the rudimetits of 
one, from whence they are ſuppoſed to have been gathered 
before maturity. ; 

All the ſorts have an unpleaſant bitteriſh auſtere taſte, 
and ſtrike a black colour with a ſolution of vitriol. The 
are gently purgative and aſtringent. "The doſe in ſub- 
ſtance is from 3 i, td 7 ſs. m. in infuſion or decoction 
from 3 fs. to F iſs. Water extracts their ſtyptic virtue, 
and the extract is aſtringent. The Indians tan leather 
with them. "The faba Bengalenſis, or the Bengal bean, 
is a vitiated fruit of the mytobalan kind; it is round, 
flattiſn, wrinkled, and of the ſize of a ſmall fig, hollow in 
the middle, of an irregular ſhape, hard, tough, brown 


| outwardly, and blackifh within, of but little ſmell, and 


an auſtere and aſtringent taſte. It is vitiated by the punc- 
ture of an inſect, by which it is often hollowed like a 
gall, It is a powerful aſtringent, it alſo incraſſates and 


MYOSUROS, called alſo cauda muris, holoſteum, 
| holoſtes, ranunculus. Mouſe-tail. The leaves are gra- 
mineous; it flowers in May; it grows on the way ſides; 
its virtues are like thoſe of plantain. | 
MYOTOMIA, from wi;, a muſcle, and T{yyw, to 
cut. A diſſection of the muſcles. | 
MYREPSICA OLEUM. The oil of ben nut. 
 MYRICA. A ſpecies of tamarifk. | 
MYREPSUS. The laſt very eminent among the Greek 
phyſicians, at leaſt of thoſe who have leſt their works in 
the Greek language; but hitherto, as Galen follows or 
keeps near to Hippocrates, all to this author, keep cloſe to 
Galen. After theſe the Arabians added many articles to 


_— acrimony. See Raii Hift, Tournefort's Mat. 
ed. 


MYROBALANUS ZEYLANICA. The gam elemi 


tree. | 
MYRON. An ointment, medicated eil, or unguent. 


| MYRRHA. Myrrh. It is alſo called ſtacte. It is a 


gummy reſinous concrete. It is brought immediately 
from Alexandria, 9myrna, and Aleppo; but from what 
plant it is obtained is ucertain. It is brought to us in 
globes or drops of various colours and ſizes. Chuſe ſuch 
as 15 of a reddiſh brown colour, not verging too much to 


internally ſpeckled or ſtreaked with white, clear and 


the materia medica; they deſcribe the ſmall-pox, meaſles, | bright, ftomewhat unctuous to the touch, but not tena- 


and ſpina ventoſa. The Orientals have the ſpirit of Hip- 
pocrates in their copies of his writings, but they have no- 
thing but what is in the Greek and Latin handed down to 
us. From Myrepſus we may proceed to Paracelſus. 
 MYRINGA, or Myrinx. A barbarous word for the 
membrane of the ear called the drum. 

MYROPHY LLON, called alſo millefolium aquati- | 
cum. Water fennel. It grows in marſhy ſoils, flowers 
in April, is ſaid to be vulnerary. See Raii Hiſt, 

MYRIOPHYLLUM. Pond-weed. 

MYRISTICA NUX. Nutmeg. 

MYRMECIA. A fort of wart about the ſize of a lu- 
pine, with a broad baſe, deeply rooted, and very painful. 
It grows on the palms of the hands or on the ſoles of the 
feet. | | | 
MYROBALANI. Myrobalans. They are a dried 
fruit of the plumb kind, and are brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies. There are ſour kinds, and are brought from Ben- 
gal, Cambaia, and Malabar. They have been recom- 
' mended as ſomewhat aſtringent and ftrengtheners of the 
ſtomach, but are not now in uſe. Myrobolanos is in the 
Greek the ſame as nux or glans unguentaria in the Latin, 
which, in plain Engliſh, is a nut or acorn fit for making 
precious ointments. Out of the myrobalans deſcribed by 
Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Galen, they uſed to expreſs a 
fragrant oil, which was uſed in ointments. 

MYROBALANICHEBULA. Chebul myrobalans. 
Theſe reſemble the yellow ſort in figure and their ridges, 
but are larger and darker coloured, inclining to brown or 
blackiſh, and with a thicker pulp. | 1 

MYROBALANI CITRINEA, vel Flavæ. Citron or 
yellow mirobalans. They are ſomewhat longer than the 
Belliric ſort, have generally five large longitudinal ridges, 
and as many ſmaller between them, ſomewhat pointed at 
both ends. | 

MYROBALANI BELLIRICA, called alſo Arabibus 
belleregi, bellileg, bellegu. Bellirick myrobalans. They 
are of a yellowiſh grey colour, and an irregularly roundiſh 
or oblong figure, about an inch long, and three quarters of 
an inch thick. 

MYROBALANI EMBLICZ, called alſo Arabibus 
embelgi, embleg, or ambegu, Emblic myrobalans. They 
are of a dark blackiſh grey colour, roundiſh, about half 


an inch thick, with ſix hexagonal faces opening from one 
another. | 


MYROBALANI INDICA, vel Nigræ, alſo called 


cious fo as to ſtick to the fingers. | 

This drug is ſubjeC to a variety of frauds ; it is mix 
with hard ſhining yellow pieces of a gum which reſembles 
gum arabic, and is void of ſmell or taſte. Pieces of bdet- 
lium are mixed with it, and are known by their darkec 
colour, and their being ſoft within, which myrrh never 
is, alſo by their different ſmell and taſte. Sometimes an 


what ungrateful ſmell, and a bitteriſh, very durable taſte, 


| obviouſly different both from thoſe of bdellium and myrrh. 


Allo pieces af a hard, compact, dark coloured kind of 
tears, leſs unctuous than myrrh, of an offenſive ſmell, a 
moſt ungrateful bitterneſs, and of a very refinous na- 
ture. 

Myrrh is eſteemed as being balfamic, vulnerary, atiti- 
; ſeptic, attenuant, deobſtruent, powerfully promoting the 
fluid ſecretions, &c. Its doſe may be from gr. v. to 3 Gl. 

It diſſolves almoſt totally in bailing water, but as the 


tion is evaporated to an extract, the bitter of this drug on- 
ly remains, By diſtillation with a boiling heat in water 
the whole of its flavour ariſes, partly impregnating the 


the form of an eſſential oil, which is in ſmell extremely 
fragrant, and rather more agreeable than the myrrh in 
ſubſtance ; in taſte remarkably mild, and fo ponderous as 
to ſink in water. From z ii. to 7 iii, of this oil are ob- 
tained from 3 xvi, of the gum, Refified ſpirit diſſolves 
leſs myrrh than water does; but it extracts more per- 
fectly that in which its bitterneſs, flavour, and virtue con- 
fiſt, The ſpirituous ſolution contains all the active mat- 
ter, in diſtillation nothing is carried away by the ſpirit, ſo 
that the extract obtained from a ſpirituous ſolution is a 
very fragrant bitter, tenacious reſin, and poſſeſſes all the 
virtue of the myrrh. 8 

The London college direds the tincture of myrrh te be 
prepared with proof ſpirit. It may be obſerved tt rec- 
tified ſpirit takes up all the active parts, and proof ſpirit 
the whole of the myrrh. except its impurities ; 7 ili. 
myrrh is ordered to be added to jþ ii. of ſpirit, 


Elixir Myrrbe Compoſitum. The Compound Elixir of 
| Myrrh, 


Take of the extract of ſavine on ounce, of the tincture 


of caſtor one pint, of the tincture of myrrh half a pint. 
I | Digeſt 


yellowiſh or blackiſh ; ſuch as is uniform on the outſide, 


unctuous gummy reſin, of a moderately ſtrong, ſome- 


liquor cools, the reſinous part ſubſides ; we the ſolus - 


diſtilled water and partly collected and Concentrated in 
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Digeſt and ſtrain off the tincture. This was formerly | 
called elixir uterinum. | 


Tin#t. Myrrhe & Aloe. 


R Myrrh. pulv. J iſs, aloes hepat. 7 i, ſp. vini R. Þþ ii. 
m. This is frequently uſed externally as a vulnerary. 


Pulv. e Myrrha Comp. Compeund Powder of Myrrh, 


Take of the dried leaves of rue, dittany of Crete, 
myrrh, of each an ounce and a half; afla fœtida, ſaga- 
penum, Ruſſia caſtor, opoponax, of each an ounce ; mix 
and beat them into a powder. | 

This is a reformation of the troches of myrrh, which 
were contrived by-Rhazi againſt uterine obſtructions. 


Oleum Myrrhe per Deliquium. 


Boil an egg very hard, take out the yelk, and fill the 
cavity with myrrh, bind the divided ſides together, ſet it 
in a cool moiſt cellar, and it will all run into a liquid. 

It is uſed for removing freckles on the face. It poſſeſſes 


all the ſmell and taſte of the myrrh ; it may be precipitat- | 


ed and coagulated by ſpirit of wine ; and this coagulum 


is again diſſolved by water. See Raii Hiſt. Miller's Bot. 


Offic. Tournefort's Mat. Med, Lewis's Mat. Med, 
Neumann's Chem. Works. | 

MYRRHINE. The myrtle. | 

MYRRHIS, called alſo cerefolium Hiſpanicum, cicu- 
taria odorata, ſweet cicely, great chervil, Boerhaave 
enumerates fifteen ſpecies, and gives the following as cha- 
racers : the petals are unequal, the ſeed is ſtriated, reſem - 
bles the beak of a bird. This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens, and agrees in virtues with chærefolium. It alſo 


hath ſomething of the taſte of cloves, and, like them, is- 


uſeful in the ſcurvy. The branches reſemble thoſe of 
fern, have a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, the ſtalks are hairy, 
the flowers are white, and appear in May or June. It is 
more an eſculent than a medicinal plant, though it is 
ſomewhat diuretic. See Raii Hiſt. | 

Myrrhis is a name of the chærophyllum. 

MYRRHIS SYLVESTRIS. A name of the caucalis 
ſylveſtris folio chærophylli. | | 

MYRTIDANON. By this Hippocrates means the 
berry of the Indicum, which he ſays the Indians call pep- 
per. But Dioſcorides means by it an excreſcence which 
grows on the trunk of the myrtle, and which is more a- 
ſtringent than the myrtle itſelf. 


MYRTOCHEILIDES. A name for the nymphæ of 
the female pudenda. | 

MYRTON. - The clitoris  _ | 

MYRTUS. The myrtle. Some derive the name from 
myrrha, becauſe it ſmells like myrrh; others from Myrtha, 
a virgin, ſaid to be turned into this tree after her death; 
ſhe was beloved by Pallas. | 

MYRTUS COMMUNIS ITALICA. Common myr- 


tle. Itis an evergreen ſhrub, with oblong leaves, point- Ga 


ed at both ends, in the boſoms of which ſpring ſolitary 
white pentapetalous flowers, followed by black oblong 
umbilicated berries, full of white crooked ſeeds. It is a 
native of the ſouthern parts of Europe ; the berries, which 
are called myrtilli, rarely come to perfection with us. 
The berries are recommended in alvine and uterine 
fluxes, and diſorders from laxity and debility ; they have 
a roughiſh not unpleaſant taſte, and are accompanied with 
a ſweetiſh aromatic flavour. The leaves are aftringent, 
and it rubbed they yield an aromatic flavour. See Raii 
Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. Med. = = 
MYRTUS BRABANTICA, called alſo rhus myrti- 
folia Belgica, gale, frutex odoratus ſeptentrionalium, elæ- 
agnus cordo, chamælæagnus Dodonæo. Gaule, ſweet 
willow, Dutch myrtle. | NO, | 
It is a ſmall ſhrub, much branched, with oblong ſmooth 
whitiſh green leaves, ſomewhat pointed or converging at 
each end ; among which ariſe pedicles bearing ſcaly cones, 
which include the ſeeds, one little ſeed being lodged in 
each ſcale, It grows wild in waſte watery places in many 
parts of England, It flowers in May or June, ripens its 
ſeeds in Auguſt, and loſes its leaves in winter. The 
leaves, flowers, and ſeeds have a ſtrong fragrant flavour, 
and a bitter taſte; they are uſed to deſtroy moths and cu- 
taneous inſets, of which they are reckoned deſtructive 
of all kinds. An infuſion of them, taken inwardly, 
deſtroys worms, and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. They are 
a good ſubſtitute for hops, as they preſerve malt liquor 
very well, but render it very inebriating. See Raii Hiſt 
Plant. Lewis's Mat. Med. 1 
MYURUS. An epithet for a ſort of ſinking pulſe, 
when the ſecond ſtroke is leſs than the firſt, the third 
than the ſecond, &c. Of this there are two kinds ; the 
firſt is when the pulſe ſo ſinks as not to riſe again; the 
other, when it returns again and riſes in ſome degree. 
Both are eſteemed bad preſages. 3 
MYXA. Mucus. But in botany it is a plant which 
is alſo called ſebeſten, myxara, ſebeſtina domeſtica, myxas. 
The SEBESTEN, which ſee. | 


MYXOSARCOMA, A fort of tumour, alſo called 


mucocarneus. 
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NACTA. An apoſtemation of the breatts, particu- 


reſembles that in the ſteatoma, yet they cannot be the 


Surgery, Warner's Cafes in Surgery, Gooch's Caſes and 


E 


LOT AS 


_ 


N AE 


” In preſcription ſignifies number, 
2 NABEA, 1. e. CEnoplia. 
» NABIT. Powdered ſugar-candy. 


farly thoſe of women. | | 
ADUCEM. So Avicenna calls a mole in the womb. 

NAVUS. A mole on the ſkin, generally called a 
mother's mark ; alſo the tumour known by the name of a 
Wen. | | 

All preternatura} tumours on the ſkin, in the form of a 
wart or tubercle, are called excreſcencies; by the Greeks 
they are called acrothymia, and when they are born with 
a perſon they are called nzvi materni, or marks from the 
mother. A large tumour depending from the ſkin is de- 
nominated ſarcoma. Theſe appear on any part of the 
body ; ſome of them differ in their colour from the reſt of 
the ſkin, whilſt others are red, black, &c. Their ſhapes 
are various, ſome reſembling ſtrawberries, others grapes, 
Sec. Heiſter adviſes their removal by means of a ligature, 
a cautery, or a knife, as circumſtances beſt ſuit. 

As to the tumour called a wen, its different ſpecies are 
diſtinguiſhed by their contents. 8 are encyſted tu- 
mours; the matter contained in the firſt three following 
is inſpiſſated lymph, and that in the fourth is only fat. 
Mont. Littre is the firſt who hath particularly deſcribed 
the fourth kind ; and to the following purpoſe he ſpeaks of 
them all: A wen is ſaid to be of three ſorts, according to 
the kind of matter it contains ; that whoſe contents reſem- 
ble boiled rice, or curds, or a bread poultice, is called 
atheroma ; if it reſembles honey, it is named meliceris ; 
and if it is like ſuet it is denominated ſteatoma: but there 
is a fourth ſort, which may be called lipome, becauſe of } 
its fat contents reſembling greaſe. He fays that he hath ſeen 
one on the ſhoulders of a man which was a thin bag, of a 
tender texture, full of a ſoft fat, that it had all the quali- 
ties of common greaſe ; and though the fat in the lipome 


— 


ſame, for the matter of the ſteatoma is not inflammable, 
nor does it melt, or if it does, it is with great difficulty 
and imperfectly; whereas it is the contrary with the li- 
pome. When the man who had the above named lipome 
was fatigued, or had drank freely af ſtrong liquors, his 
lipome was inflamed for ſome days after, and its contents 
rarifying, increaſed the ſize of the tumour. See Mem, 
de Acad. Roy. des Sciences Ann. 1709. 

The lipome ſeems to be no other than an enlargement of 
one or more of the cells of the adipoſe membrane, which 
5s filled only with its natural contents. Its ſoftneſs and 
largeneſs diſtinguiſh it in general from the other ſpecies, 
though ſometimes the fatty contents will be ſo hard as to 
deceive. As this kind of wen does not run between the 
muſcles, nor is poſſeſfed of any conſiderable blood veſſels, 
it may always be cut off with eaſe and ſafety. 


As to the other kind of wens, their extirpation may or | 


may not be attempted, according as their ſituation is with 
reſpect to adjacent veſſels, the wounding of which would 
endanger the patient's life. 

See Wiſeman's Surgery, Turner's Surgery, Heiſter's | 
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NAG AM. A pod bearing tree in the Eaſt- Indian iflands, 

NAI CORONA. Couhage. See PRAsEOLus. 

NAKIR. According to Schenkius it is a violent fla- 
tulence which paſſes from one limb to.another, and is at- 
tended with pain. 

NALUGN. A bacciferous fhrub which grows in Ma- 
labar, and flowers twice a year. Its different parts are 
uſed by the natives in flatulent and ſome ſpaſmodic diſor- 
ders, &c. See Raii Hiſt. 

NANA, or Nanas. The pine-apple. See Ananas. 

NANDI-ERVATAM. A ſmall Eaſt- Indian ſhrub, 
the whole of which is lacteſcent; the juice deſtroys worms, 
and is uſed with many other intentions. See Raii Hiſt. 

NAP, or Napeca. A ſpecies of jujube. See CExo- 
PLIA. | 

NAPELLUS, i. e. Anthora, and luparia. 

NAPHA. Orange flower water. 

NAPHTHA. It is the thinneſt of the liquid bitu- 
mens; it is a perfectly fluid, thin bitumen or mineral 
oil, clear and colourleſs as cryſtal, of a ſtrong ſmell, ex- 
tremely ſubtil, ſo light as to ſwim on all known liguors, 
ſpreading to a vaſt ſurface on water, exhibiting rain- 
bow colours, and is highly inflammable. This name 
is given to this kind of thin oil, whether it is ſeparated by 
nature or art from petroleum or other bituminous matter. 
Petroleum is a grofler oil of this kind. The true naph- 
tha is uſeful as an external application for removing vid 
pains, nervous diſorders, ſuch as cramps, contractions of 
the limbs, paralytic affections, &c. See BiruUMen and 
PETROLEUM. | 
NAPIFOLIA. Boor cole. 

NAPIUM, i. e. Lampſana. 
NAPO BRASSICA, i. e. Braſſica radice napiformis. 
NAP TA, i. e. Naphtha. It is alfo a name for the tu- 


mour called nata or natta. 


NAPUS. See Bunias, 

NAPV. Muſtard. | 

NARCE. A torpor, ſtupor, or dulneſs of ſenſation, 
It alſo ſignifies a ſtupefaction of the ſenſes by medicines, 
in order to render a perſon Jeſs ſenfible of pain. | 

NARCISSO-COLCHICUM. A ſpecies of lilio- nar- 
eiſſus, remarkable for nothing but the beauty of its flower. 
Boerhaave calls it lilio-narcifſus luteus autumnalis minor. 

NARCISSO-LEUCOIUM. The flowers conſiſt of 
ſx leaves, in the form of a lily, and the root is bulbous. 
Boerhaave mentions fix ſpecies ; but they are not noted 
for any medical yirtue. 
NARCISSUS. The daffodil. Botaniſts enumerate 
| many ſpecies, Boerhaave mentions forty-ſeven ; but their 
virtues as a medicine hath not gained them a piace in prac- 
tice. 8 | 

NARCISSUS PALLIDUS CIRCULO LU TEO. 
Common pale daffodil, or primroſe-peerleſs. 

NARCISSUS LUTAUS SYLVESTRIS, afo called 
bulbocodium, codianum, codiaminum flore codii, bulbus 
lylveſtris, pſeudo-narcifius Anglicus. Wild daffodil. 

The roots of theſe are ſomewhat purgative and emetic; 
the doſe is two drams in infuſion. e 


Remarks, p. 281, &c. 


A ſtupe faction. 


NARCOSIS, from , torpor, ſtupor, numbneſs. 
NAR- 


N 8 


NARCO TIC A. Narcotics, from yapxaw, to affect 
with a ſtupor or torpor. Nat cotics are ſoporiferous me- 
dicines which induce ſtupeſaction. See ANODYNA, f 

NARDUS INDICA, called alſo ſpica, ſpica Indica, 
ſpica nardi, nardus Syriaca, Indian ſpikenard, nard, or 
> Dioſcorides makes the Indian and the Syrian. nard to be 
different, but they are the ſame. They are the buſhy wy 
of the root, or the remains of the withered ſtalks and ri 7 
of the leaves of an Indian graſſy leaved plant, of whic 
we have no particular account. The nard, as n to 
us, is a congeries of ſmall, tough, reddiſh brown fibres, 
cohering cloſe together, but not interwoven, ſo as to form 
a bunch or ſpike about the ſize of a finger ; ſometimes 
two or three bunches iſſue from one head, and ſometimes 
bits of leaves and ſtalks in ſubſtance are found among them. 
The ſpikenard of India and Syria alike reſemble valerian 
in their virtues ; but the Indian is warmer and more ſpi- 
cy than the Syrian, it is alſo ſomewhat pungent and bit- 
teriſh. It alſo agrees very nearly in its virtues with cy- 


P NARDUS CELTICA, alſo called ſpica Celtica, va- 
Jeriana Celtica, ſaliunca, Celtic ſpikenard. It is a ſmall 
ſpecies of valerian, with uncut, oblong, obtuſe, oval 


leaves; it is à native of the Alps, from whence we have 


ry roots, conſiſting of a number of blackiſh fibres, 
eh hs lower parts of the ſtalks adhering, which laſt are 
covered with thin yellow ſcales, the remains of the wi- 
thered leaves. Its virtues reſemble thoſe of valerian. 
There is a mountain nard, but it is only the root of the 
large valerian. None of theſe are in much eſteem in prac- 
tice. See Raii Hiſt. : 
"The wild nard, i. e. aſſarabacca, is chiefly uſed amongſt 
farriers ; but it is uſed as a ſternutatory in medical practice. 
NARDUS ITALICA. Broad leaved lavender. 
NARDOSTACHYS. Spikenard. ; 
NAREGAM. A name of two forts of Indian lemon 
"to Matar m. A ſort of dwarf lemon tree growing 
in Zeylon and Malabar. It differs from a lemon only in 
its having but one ſeed, 
wh Theron-katou-neregam. This ſpecies hath always 
flowers and fruit upon it. It is found in the ſame coun- 
tries with the firſt kind. See Raii Hiſt, 
NARES. The noſtrils. The internal nares, or cavi - 


ty of the noſe, comprehend the whole ſpace between the | 


xternal nares, and the poſterior openings immediately a- 
hors the arch of the palate, by which a probe may be paſſed 
from the noſe to the fauces, from whence thoſe cavities 
reach upward as far as the lamina cribroſa of the os eth- 
moides, where they communicate forward with the ſinus 
frontales, and backward with the finus ſphenoidales. In- 
to the noſtrils, the two frontal ſinuſes, the two antra High- 
moriana, the cellulæ of the os cuneiforme under the upper 
ſpongious bone of the noſe, open into the noſtrils, and 
_ excrete the mucus thereinto. The ſpongious bones, 
which are two in each noſtril, are covered with the mu- 
cous membrane alſo; whence mucus is collected and diſ- 
charged, and thus the ſurface of the mucous membrane 
of the noſtrils is enlarged. The olfactory nerves, without 
their duramatral covering, pierce through the holes in 
the os ethmoides, and ſpread themſelves on the mucous 
membrane of the noſtrils ; a branch from the fifth pair is 

nt here. | 

f fleilter; Surgery is an inſtance of a cure, when the 
noſtrils, after the ſmall-pox, were cloſed up. An open- 
ing was made into them with a ſmall knife, and kept diſ- 
tended until the wound was healed. WP 3 ; 

NARIFUSORIA. Medicines which are inſtilled into 
the noſtrils. | 

NASA. See Narta. | 

NASALE. An errhine. - 

NASALIS ARTERIA. See MAxILLARIA EXTER- 

A ARTERIA. | 
NAS Als MUSCULUS. It riſes fleſhy from the 
extremity of the os naſi, and adjacent parts of the os max- 
illare, and is inſerted into all the cartilages of the ala. It 
dilates the noſtrils. | 

NASALIS PROCESSUS. See MAxXILLARIA Su- 
PERIORA Os$A, and Os FRONTIS, 


| 


NAS 


NASCALE. A fort of peſſary made of wool or 
cotton. g 
NASCAPHTHON, i. e. Caſcarilla. 

NAS DA, i. e. Naphtha. 13 

NASI OSS A. The bones of the noſe. Theſe are the 
two ſmall bones which compoſe the upper part of the 
noſe, and are ſupported by the ſeptum naſi. 

NASITAS. A ſpeaking throbgh the nole. 

NASO PALATINI DUCTUS, i. e. Inciſorii duc- 
tus, 

NASTOS. The walking cane. f | 

NASTURTIUM Quaſi naſi tormentum, to be the 
torment of the noſe, becauſe the acrimony of the ſeed, 
whillt it is bruiſing, excites ſneezing. ln all reſpects it 
reſembles the mithridate muſtard, with a leſs foliaceous 
margin, and multifid leaves to diſtinguiſh it. Boerhaave 
enumerates eleven ſpecies. | 

NASTURTIUM HORTENSE. Common garden 
creſſes. A low plant, with variouſly cut, winged leaves, 
bearing on the top of the round ſtalk and branches tuſts of 
tetrapetalous white flowers, which are followed by round- 
iſh capſules, flatted on one fide, and full of reddiſh round 
ſeeds. It is annual, and raiſed in gardens. It is a uſeful 
dietetic herb in ſcorbutic caſes, when viſcid juices are the 
fault in the conſtitution, and when the chylopoetic organs 
are weak. It is nearly of the ſame qualities as water 
ereſſes, but fomewhat milder. The ſeeds ate more pun- 


gent than the leaves, and agree in thcir general qualities 


with thoſe of muſtard, 

NASTURTIUM AQUATICUM, called alſo laver 
odoratum, ſiſymbrium, cardamine. Water crelles. A 
Juicy plant, with browniſh, oblong, obtuſe leaves, ſet 
nearly in pairs, without pedicles, on a middle rib, which 
is terminated by an odd one, larger and longer pointed 
than the reſt, The ſtalks are hollow, pretty thick chan- 
nelled and crooked ; on the tops grow tuſts of ſmall tetra- 
petalous white flowers, followed by oblong pods, which 
burſting, throw out a number of roundiſh ſceds, It grows 
in Hivulets, and the cleareſt ſtauding waters, and flowers 
in June. The leaves remain green all the winter, but are 
in the greateſt perfection in ſpring. _ | 

The leaves are, to the taſte, moderately pungent ; when 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, they emit a quick penetrating 
{mell like that of muſtard, but weaker. b is : 
mild, acrid, aperient antiſcorbutic, of the ſame general 
virtues with the garden ſcurvy-graſs, but much ih pun- 


gent, and, in a great meaſure, free from the peculiar fla- 


vour thereof, The expreſſed juice carries with it all the 


virtue of the plant; but whether the leaves are eaten as a 


fallad, or the juice taken alone, their uſe ſhould be con- 


tinued ſome time, and the quantity of either, not ſparing, 


if much benefit is expected. 


NASTURTIUM INDICUM, alfo called acriviola, flos 


ſanguineus Monardi, naſturtium Peruvianum, cardamin- 
dum minus. Indian creſs, or yellow lark-ſpur., The 
leaves are round and umbilicated, and placed alternately ; 
the ſtalks are trailing, the flowers conſiſt of fine leaves, 
formed like violets ; the ſeeds are round and rough, three 
of them ſucced in each flower. It is a native of Peru. 
Miller enumerates five ſpecies. Their young ſhoots ate 
uſed as pickles, Their medical virtues are ſimilar to thole 
: the common fort with us. See Raii Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. 
ed, | 1; | 
NASTURTIUM. A name for à ſpecies of thlaſpi, of 
araliaſtrum, and of ſeveral other plants. 833 
NAS US. The noſe. The external parts of the noſe are 
the root, the arch, the back or ſpine, the ſides, the tip, the 
wings, the external nares, and the part under the ſep · 


tum. The internal parts are, the internal nares, ſeptum 


narium, the circumvolutions, the conchæ ſupetiores, the 
conchz inferiores, the poſterior openings of the internal 
nares, the ſinus frontales, ſinus maxiſlares, ſinus ſphenoi- 
dales, ductus lachrymalis, and ductus palatini. The 
nerves are the olfaCtory, and a branch from the fifth pair. 
The cartilaginous part of the noſe keeps always open to ad- 
mit of reſpiration. It grows narrower a little above like a 
funnel. The membrana pituitaria, which lines the noſe, 
is very vaſcular and' papillous at thoſe parts where it is 


molt expoſed to the ſtream of the air. the whole mem: 
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brane is full of ſmall glands which ſeparate mucus; and | 


this membrane gives riſe to polypous excreſcencies. 
The noſtrils of infants are ſometimes: obſtructed, and it 


is common to greaſe the noſe in order to reliet in this 


caſe ; but three or four grains of white vitriol diſſolved in 
half an ounce of water, anſwers much better for ſoliciting 
a diſcharge of the too viſcid mucus. 

NATA. A ſort of tumour of the wen kind ; it hath a 
narrow baſis, but a much larger body. | 

NATARON, i. e. Natron, 

NATATIO. Swimming. It is ufeful in ſummer, it 
promotes perſpiration, and attenuates the fluids, but it in- 
Jures the head. Oribaſius gives ſome further directions 
on this ſubjeCt in lib. vi. cap. 27. 

NATES. The buttocks. Alſo a name of two pro- 
minences of the brain, which are alſo called teſtes. 

NATRON. See AN ATRON. 

NATSIATAM. The tree which bears the coculus 


Indicus. 


NATURALIA. The pudenda. 

NAUSEA, from vas;, a ſhip. This -is properly the 
ſickneſs perceived on failing ; but it is uſed to expreſs all 
ſorts of ſickneſs, and propenſities to vomit, whether called 
fickneſs, nauſea, qualm, loathing, or whatever elſe. 

Nauſea may be defined to be an approach to ſickneſs. 
It is ſuch a ſubverſion of the ſtomach, as that it reſts not 
in its natural, eaſy ſtate. Sickneſs is that affection of the 
ſtomach, whence there is an inclination to the actual e- 
jection of it contents. | 

Sea ſickneſs depends on nervous irritability and ſpaſms ; 
it is a diſeaſe of the brain from the unuſual motion which 
the ſhip gives it, and from thence, by conſent of parts, 
it is carried to the ſtomach, where it occaſions vomiting. 
Long voyages uſually overcome this diſorder, but ſhort 
ones ſeldom do. Keeping the bowels ſolutive is always 
found to relieve ; and drinking ſea-water with wine is a 
preventive from ſea- ſickneſs in many, | 

A nauſea is deſcribed by ſome as a gentle convulſion of 
the ceſophagus, accompanied with an inverſion of its pe- 
tiſtaltic motion, and producing an inclination to vomit. 
Others again ſay, it is the idea of ſome ungrateful ſub- 
ſtance, accompanied with ſpaſms of the œſophagus and 


ſtomach. 


The lips are covered with the continuation of the inner 
coat of the ſtomach, whence whatever vellicates this coat, 


either in the ſtomach or ceſophagus, and often in the 
mouth, occaſions a nauſea, or a ſickneſs, 


A nauſea always precedes a vomiting, and then it 1s 
attended with a tremulous motion of the lips. It attends 


all inclinations to vomit, and cardialgias. It is oſten at- 


tended with a diſcharge of a limpid mucus ſrom the ſto- 
mach, or ceſophagus, or both, when no inclination to 
vomiting is preſent ; and this happens from the ſpaſms 
affecting the glands there. It often indicates worms in 
the primæ viæ. It generally ſucceeds crudities in the 
ſtomach, which, as they are acrid, when the ſtomach is 
empty, they then particularly excite a nauſea, which, 
however, is alleviated by taking any kind of aliment. It 
precedes violent diforders in the head, eſpecially ſuch as 
derive their origin from the upper orifice of the ſtomach. 
It attends hypochondriac diſorders, and others, the fomes 
of which lodge in the primæ viz ; and in the beginning 
of malignant fevers it is generally attendant. | 

According to the variety of cauſes, the remedies will 
be, when acrid ſordes in the primæ viz produce a nauſea, 
preſent relief is obtained from a freſh ſupply of food, and 
a gentle emetic, or a few aloetic purges will often re- 
move the diſorder. Indeed, in general, after theſe ge- 
neral evacuants, warm, ſtrengthening, ſtomach medi- 


Cines ſeldom fail to cure. 


If an exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors is the cauſe, the 
warmth of the bed, riding, and the elixir of vitriol ſuc- 
ceeds the beſt, | 

In the beginning of fevers, when bile regurgitates into 
the ſtomach, and in many other inſtances of nauſea, and 
even of vomiting, the columbo root is almoſt a ſpecific. 

A nauſea may be relieved, in general, by the ſame 
means as a vomiting. See VOMITUS. | 
. » NAUTICUS, i. e. Tibialis poſticus. It is ſo called 
from the uſe which ſailors make of it in climbing. 


NAVICULARE OS, or Naviforme, See Scapho- 
IDES, 

NAVIGATIO. Sailing. It is beneficial to weak per- 
ſons. In a calm, when the ſhip's motion is gentle, an 
uncommon-alacrity, an increaſed perſpiration, a keener 
appetite, and a quicker digeſtion are excited ; but when 
a patient is very weak, the violent agitation of a ſhip in a 
rough ſea is not vesy ſafe. 

See Obſ. on Diſeaſes incident to Seamen. By Lewis 


Rouppe, M. D. The Uſe of Sea Voyages in Medicine, 


by E. Gilchriſt, M. D. | 
- NEAPOLITANUM UNGUENTUM. Neapolitan 
ointment. Take of lard, waſhed with the juice of ſage, 
one pound; quickſilver four ounces ; oil of bays, chamo- 
mile, and worms, of each two ounces; oil of ſpike one 
ounce and a half ; ſpirit of wine one ounce ; wax two 
ounces; turpentine waſhed with the juice of elecampane 
three ounces ; the powder of ground pine and ſage, of 
each two drams: mix, and make an ointment. 

This is now never made, the ung. cœrul. mit. being 
ſubſtituted for it, as well as called by the ſame name, 

NEAPOLITANUS MORBUS. A name for the 
lues venerea. _ | 

NEBI POULI. A ſpecies of bilimbi. Z 

NEBULA. A wafer. Alſo a diſorder in the eye. 

NECESSARLE RES. The non-naturals. 

NECROSIS, A mortification. wy 

NECTAR. The ancients fabled this to be the drink 
of 3 gods, whence many ſorts of liquors have been thus 
called. 

NEDUM-SCHETTI. The name of a bacciferous 
ſhrub which grows in the Eaſt-Indies, of which an oint- 
ment is made by boiling in oil, and is then uſed againſt 
pruriginous diſorders. | | 

NEDYIA. The abdominal viſcera. 

NEDYS, The ſtomach, or the belly. 


NEDY USA. An epithet for thirſt, ſignifying its be- 


Ht, 


is applied to young children, or old people, who have no 
teeth. | 


which turn up, and contain a cooling limpid liquor. 


ing violent, 


NEFRENDES. Properly it is ſucking pigs ; but it 


NEGUNDO MAS & FCEMINA, i. e. Vitex triſo- 
lia minor Indica ſerrata, & vitex trifolia Indica rotundi- 
folia. | 


NEILAERA. The lower part of the belly. 


NEIEM-EL-SALIB. An Egyptian name for the croſs- 
graſs, which is alſo called gramen dactylon ZEgyptiacum, 
gramen crucis. Egyptian cock's-foot graſs, and graſs of 
the crols. 5 | 

NELUMBO. A name for the Egyptian bean. 

NEMOROSA, i. e. Anemonoides. 

Fin. i. e. Flor, nymphæa, and leuco nym- 
phza. | 

NEPA, a crab, a ſcorpion, and a ſpecies of broom. 

NEPENTHES, from n, importing negation, and d- 
95, morning. 2 „ 

The nepenthes of the Egyptians was, according to O- 
laus Borrichius, a preparation of opium and dutroy, both 
the produce of Egypt. Romantic accounts are given of 
it. See Schultz's Hiſt. Med, 2 

NEPEN THES, called alſo planta mirabilis, the won- 
derful plant, bandura, utriearia, priapus vegetabilis, a- 
romatico. It is a plant which grows in thick foreſts, in 
the iſland of Ceylon, where its Jos fibres ſupply it with 
water, and where no ſun comes to exhale it. Its root is 
ſaid to be aſtringent, and the herb cooling; but it is moſt 
remarkable for its appendages at the ends of the leaves, 


NEPETA, Catmint, or cataria anguſtifolia major. 
NEPETELLA, i. e. Cataria minor vulgaris. 
NEPHRITICA AQUA. See Nux MoscHATa. 
NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM, alſo called lign. pere- 
grinum, nephritic wood, Dale thinks it to be the wood 
of the tree which bears the ben nut. Tt is brought from 
America in large compact pieces; the out-part is of a 
whit'ſh, or pale yellowiſh colour; the medullary ſub- 
{tance is of a dark browniſh, or reddiſh colour. If it is 
bruiſed, and macerated in water for half an hour, or an 
hour, it imparts a deep tincture, appearing, when placed 


; betwixs 
| 3 


. 
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betwixt the eye and the light, of a golden colour, but, in 
other ſituations, of a fine blue colour; a property in 
which it differs from all other known woods. Pieces of 
other woods are often mixed with it, which only give a 
yellow tiacture. If this wood 1s iteeped in rectiſied ſpirit 
of wine, the ſame blue tincture is obſerved as when water 
is the menſtruum ; if an acid is joined to the tincture, it 
becomes yellow, but the blue is again reſtored by an al- 
cali. It is the only vegetable blue that is deſtroyed by 
acids. ; 
To the taſte it is ſlightly bitter, and the raſpings have 
a faint aromatic ſmell. A ſtrong infuſion of it in water 
is gently aſtringent, and is recommended in diſorders of 
the urinary paſſages. It does not, like the warmer diu- 
retics, heat, or otherwiſe offend the parts ; but its ethcacy 
hath not obtaincd it a place in general practice. See Rail 
Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. Med. | ; 
NEPHRITICUS, from vepec;, a kidney. Belonging 
to the kidneys. it is uſed with reſpect to diſorders of 
theſe, or to medicines adapted to their cure, 
NEPHRITICUS LAPIS, called alſo lapis Indicus ne- 
phriticus. Nephritic ſtone. It is a greeniſh, tranſparent, 
foliated ſtone, of the nature of French chalk. It bath 
been worn as an amulet againſt diſorders of the kidneys. 
See Neumann's Chem. Works; Dict. of Chem. 
NEPHR1TIS. An inflammation in the kidneys. This 
diſorder is not very frequent, fur a determination of the 
fluids to the kidneys occaſions an increaſed ſecretion of 
urine, ſometimes mixed with blood, which prevents in- 
ſlammation. | 
The general cauſes are, whatever hinders the extrem1- 
ties of the arteries from tranſmitting their fluid, as a 
wound, contuſion, abiceſs, a tumour, a long continued 
defluxion, a ſmall ſtone, &c. whatever hinders the con 
veyance of the urine into the pelvis, ureters, and blad- 


der; ſuch as torcibly convey the thicker parts of the blood 
into the urinary ducts, as running, violent riding, exccl- 


ſive heat, an effort of the body, a pletbora, acrid diure- 
tics, poiſons, &c. a long continued ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tion of theſe veſſels. When thele veſſels are ſeized with 
a violent inflammation, they are often ſo conſtricted, that 
no urine can be diſcharged ; or if a ſmall quantity is eva- 
cuated, it is pellucid, thin, and aqueous, which is an 
unpromiling ſign ; the nerves cohering to theſe veſſels, 
and lying contiguous to them, being often irritated, pains 
and convulſions are produced in the ſtomach, melentery, 
inteſtines, and uterus, ; hence ariſes eructations, nauſeas, 
vomiting, fluxes, iliac paſſions, retentions of urine, ſtupor, 


immobility of the legs, &c. preternatural heat in the | 


Joins. 
A ſtone in the kidney uſually excites inflammation in 
the internal membrane thereof, and in the tubuli urini— 
feti. | N 
The inflammation begins with a pungent burning pain 
in the region of the kidney, that is in the back, near the 
articulation of the ſhort ribs, higher up on the left-ſide 


than on the right, often ſhooting down by the ureters to 


the bladder, and by the ſpermatic cord to the teſticle ; a 
fever; the urine is ſometimes red at the firſt, but ſoon be 
comes pale, and is frequently diſcharged in ſmall quanti- 
tities, and that with difficulty, pain, and heat. Some- 
times a redneſs appears externally ; the thigh and leg of 
the affected fide is feized with a ſtupor ; the pain is in- 
creaſed upon ſtanding, walking, couching, lying on the 
oppoſite fide, or in any other caſe where the kidney is 


moved, or the ſurrounding part extended; there is pain 


in the groin, and in the teſticle next adjacent; the pulſe 
is hard and frequent, and, as the pain encreaſes, it often 
becomes ſmall, quick, and ſometimes intermittent, with 
coldneſs of the extrzmities, cold ſweats, ſickneſs, bilious 
vomitings, fainting, delirium, convulſions, &c. The pa- 


tient hes with the moſt eaſe on the affected fide. 


An inflammation in the kidnies ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from the gravel, a ſtone obſtructing the ureter, an inflam- 
mation ot the pſoas muſcle, or other adjacent parts, from 
the colic, and other inflammatory and ſpaſmodic pains in 
the inteſtines. | 

If the diſeaſe is protracted beyond the ſeventh or eighth 
day, and there is a ſtupor or heavineſs of the part, with 


Frequent returns of chillineſs and ſhivering, &c. there is 


40, 
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reaſon to ſuſpect that matter is ſorming in the kidney, and 
that an abſceſs will enſue. 

It the urine becomes higher coloured, is ſecreted in a 
larger quantity, and at laſt is copious, thick, and mixed 
with mucus, a gradual relief follows, and thus the cure 
is effected. It may go off by a metaſtaſis, or terminate 
in an abſceſs, mortification, or a ſcirrhus. Inflammations 
in this part often ſuppurate on the fourth day, if not pre- 
vented by either a natural, or an artificial attempt towards 
a cure; but yet theſe failing, an abſceſs may be begun to 
late as the fourteenth, day. This abſceſs may be diſcharged 
into the pelvis, the abdomen, or externally through the 
integuments and the ſkin ; in the firſt cafe, if the matter 
is kindly, a cure may follow, but otherwiſe an heCtic de- 
ſtroys the patient ; in the ſecond caſe, it is fatal ; and, in 
the third, an ulcer of very uncertain cure is formed. 

When the preſence of this diforder is once manifeſt- 
ed, immediately bleed, and in general proceed as in other 
internal inflammations. 

Decoctions of parſley roots, infuſions of line-ſeed, or 
the Arabic emulſion, with a double quantity of the gum, 
are convenient as common drink; and to prevent their 
palling the appetite, a little lemon juice and ſugar may be 
added to render them grateful. | 128 

A moderately warm ſemicupium, and laxative clyſters 
frequently ivjected, contribute much to promote the ſe- 
cretion of urine, | | 

It inflammation appears externally, apply ſomentations 
and poultices to the part ſo affected. 

in caſe of a ſuppuration, the treatment is nearly the 
ſame as in a ſuppuration of the liver. After the abſceſs is 
burſt, the patient ſhou!d drink freely of a decoction of 


marſhmallow roots, or ſuch like liquors, and take the 


bark freely. In this caſe the bark is preferable to the u- 
lual method of adminiſtering balſamics. 

If pains are exceſſive, give opiates to moderate them; 
and it vomiting is troublelome, give tepid water ſweetened 
with honey, and let the patient drink imall quantities fre- 
quently. 

If a gangrene takes place, it is known by the violence of 
the cauſe of the ſymptoms, the want of relief by remedies, 
and the ſudden remiſſion of the pain without apparent 
cauſe, cold ſweats, a weak intermittent pulſe, hiccoughs, 
either no diſcharge of urine, or ſuch as is livid, black, 
full of hairs, fetid, and foul, with a ſudden and conſide- 
rable lols of ſtrength. In thoſe cafes, no cure can be ex- 
pected. | 

See Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, and Van Swicten's Com- 
ments thereon ; Fordyce's Elements, part the ſecond ; 
Brooks's, and the London Practice of Phyſic. 

NEPHROME FRA. The pſox mulcles, 

NEPHROS. A kidney. 

NEPHROTOMIA. Nephrotomy. It is the extract- 
ing of a ſtone from the kidneys by a wound male for that 
end. Rouſet was the firſt who adviſed this operation. In 
Mezeray's Hiſtory of France is the following narrative : 
„Ihe doCtors of the faculty of phyſic at Paris, knowing 
that an archer of Bagnolet, who had been very much afflicte4 
with the ſtone, Jay under ſentence of death, begged of the 
king that he might be put into their hands, to make an 
experiment whether they could open the kidney, and take 
out the ſtone, hey obtained their requeſt, and the ope- 
ration ſucceeded ſo well, that the man lived many years 
after in good health.“ | | 

Many writers ſpeak in favour of this operation, and aſ- 
ſert that it is practicable with ſafety ; but from the courſe 
of the renal artery it does not appear to be poſlible, with- 
out deſtroying the patient. See RENES. Belides the ob- 
jection from the renal artery, there are others apparently 
inſurmountable, See Avicenna, Serapion, Wedelius, 
Meckren, Heiſter, Med. Mu. vol. ii. p. 370. 

NERANTIA. Anorange. | 

NERION, called alſo nerium, rhododaphne, rhodo- 
dendron, oleander, laurus, roſea, roſe- bay. it is called 
nerion from ve, a privative particle, and £212, to love, 
that is to ſay, a plant not to be loved. Nerum, from v:- 
e, bumid, becauſe it grows in moiſt places. Rhodo- 
daphne, from its flowers reſembling a roſe, and its leaves 
a bay tree. Rhododendron, becauſe it ſometimes grows 
to the ſize of a little tree, and hath a flower like a roſe. 
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The branches are divided and ſubdivided by threes, and 
the leaves grow three together. It grows in maritime 
places. | he leaves and flowers are poiſonous ; if any ot 
them are {wailowed, deplutition is immediately ſtopped, 
but vomiting and purging {von comes on. Vinegar is an 
antidote to this poiſon. See Rait Hiſt, | 

NEROLI OLT. UM. it is the eſſential oil cf orange 
flowers. Sec AURANTIUM. 

NERONIANA. An epithet for veneſection, when 
more than one vein 1s opencd in a day, 

NERVAL A OSSA, i. e. Arcualia oſſa. 

NERVEA SPONGEDSA, 1. e. Corpora cavernoſa pe- 
nis. | 

NERVI. The nerves. Nerve was a name among the 
antients given to a genus, of which there were three ſpe— 
cies. Viz. the nerves, ſo called by the moderns, the ten- 


dons, and ligaments ; but after wards the word was con- 


fined to thoſe productions of the brain, which are the 
means of ſenſe and motion in every part. 'Fhey are con- 
tinuations of the medullary ſubſtance of the braim; and, 
like the brain, they have an infinite number cf blo:d vel- 
ſels diſperſed about them. They receive their ſtrenpth 
trom the membranes that ſurround them. They have 
two coats, at leaſt as far as the eye can trace them, one 
from the pia mater, the other from the dura mater. The 
nerves are ſuppoſed to depoſit their coats when they arrive 
at the place of office.' in their rife and progreſs from the 
brain they are ſuppoſed to decuſſate each other, that is, thoſe 


which riſe on the right fide of the brain paſs out on the | 


left, and thoſe which rife on the left, paſs out on the right; 
their origin, however accurately traced, cannot be ſound 
out: that they decuſſate each other, is ſuggeſted at leaſt 
from a concuſſion of the brain, in which cafe, a blow is 
received on one ſide, and the injury done is on the other; 
but again, there are many exceptions to this. Frequently 
the nerves form plexuſes in their courſe, in which they 
become one. In their courſe through the body they com- 
monly branch with the blood veilels, but ramity more re- 
gularly, That junction which in the arterial and venal 
iyſtem is called anaſtomcoſts in the nerves is denominated 
From this communication of nerves 
ſome inſtances of ſympathy are accounted for; but how 
far this is the truth is not eaſy to aſſert, as there is hardly 
a nerve but in its paſſage communicates with ſome branch 
cf almolt every nerve in the body. In the ganglions of the 
nerves there is always a particular rednefs, on which con- 
jectures are formed by different anatomiſts, but their opi— 
nions are not well ſupported : Lanciſi ſays that theſe gan- 
glions are only on thoſe nerres x hich are governed by the 
will, 

A'l the nerves in the body originally proceed from the 
cerebrum or cercyeilum, by means of the medulla ob!on- 
gata, or medulla ſpinalis. They go out in pairs, and are 
afterwards divided into branches to be diſtributed on all 
parts of the body. | 

From the head there goes out ten pair of nerves; the 
firſt and ſecond pair proceed from the cerebrum, and are 
called the oltactory or firſt pair, and the optic nerves, or 


ſecond pair. T he reſt proceed from the cerebellum, and 
are called motores oculorum; or third pair; pathetic}, or 


fourth pair; trigemini, or fiſth pair; motores oculorum 
externi, or ſixth pair; auditorius, or feventh pair; par 
vagum, or eighth pair; hypogloſſi externi, or ninth pair; 
ſuboccipitales, or tenth pair. | 

From the tpinal marrow there goes out about twenty- 
four pair, which have the genera! name of vertchrales ; ſe- 
ven of which paſang through the vertebrz of the neck, 
are called cervicales; twelve paſs through thoſe of the 
back, and are called dorſales; 41ve paſs through thoſe of 
the loins, and are called lumbares; and there are five or 
ſix pair which, paſſing trough the os ſacrum, are called 
ſacri nervi. 

The nerves that ſubſerve the vital functions ariſe from 
the cerebellum; tho'e that are ſubſervient to the ſenſes 


— 


proceed chiefly from he baſis of the brain; and thoſe that 


are deſtined to the vo:untary motions of the touch are 
principally from the {4 11al marrow, | 

In many inllances, 1. a nerve is cut, compreſſed, or 
deſtroyed, all motion, ſenſation, and nutritien in that 


part t) which the nerve is diltributed is loſt; yet this does | ing, ſqucamiſhneſs, an ejection of a watcry fluid or other 
| | kind 
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not always happen, for if all, or at leaſt the prineipil 
nerves in the part are not deſtroyed, it recovers its health 
and vigour. This is evident in performing the operation 
tor the ancuriſm, in which cafe, if the nerve is tied with 
the brachial artery, a temporal numbneſs only is felt, and 
ſenſation in any degree below the. ligature is not loſt. If 


a ligature is made on the nerve on the fide of the wind- 


pipe, the animal will be dumb. If a pointed inſtrument 
is puthed between the occiput and atlas of a dog, he dies 


| inſtantly. The ſame ſymptoms happen in wounds of the 


cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla fpinalis. All nerves 
which have their origin from below an injury of the me- 
dulla ſpinalis loſe their ſenſe and motion. A member may 
be deprived of its motion, and yet not loſe its ſenſation, or 
it may Joſe its ſenſation and retain its motion. Senſation 
remains ſome time after the limb is amputated. Preſſure 
makes a part paralytic. As the nerves are continuations 
of the medullary part of the brain and ſpinal marrow, it :s 


- probable that they are partly nouriſhed by thoſe veſſels which 


are ſpread on that production of the pia mater which tur- 
rounds them, in like manner as the brain derives its nou— 
riſhment from the arteries of the pia mater; if this be the 
cafe, we may readily ſce why the nerves loſe their pow- 
ers when they are wholly deprived of the arterial blood, 
and alſo retain them, in ſome meaſure, after the brain is 
ollified and petrified, | 

There are many claſſes of nerves differing in ſmallneſs, 
and it is ſuppoſed that one claſs may remain entire, while 
another is ſomewhat hurt, and perhaps this is the cauſe of 
a gradual decline of the ſenſes. 

lt is alfo to be obſerved that ſome nerves are ſuſceptible 
of one impreſſion only, or with ſuch at leaft as many others - 
are not affected by, e. g. the ſemen ſtimulates the nerves 
of the teſticles and veſiculæ ſeminales, but of no other 
part; ſome aflift in viſion, others ſme]], &c, 

On the nerves, their uſe, &c. fee Winſlow's Anatomy, 
where the nerves are very accurately deſcribed ; Monro's 
Dis. on the Nerves, it is annexed at the end of his Oſteo- 
logy 3 beſides theſe, the curious may conſult Steno, Vieuſ= 
ſens, Willis, Ridley, Leuwenhoeck, and Ruyſch. See 
alſo Hale's Stat. Effays, vol. ii. p. 59, 60, Whytt on the 
Sympathy of the Nerves and nervous Diſorders, Kirk- 
land's Diff, on the Brain and Nerves and on the Sympa=- 
thy of the Nerves. Es 

NERVOSUS FEBRIS, The nervous fever. Under 
this name we may conſider nervous diſeaſes in general ; 
they are a numerous kind of complaints. Sydenham ſays 
that fevers make two thirds of the diforders to which men 
are ſubject, and the hyſteric (or as we may ſay, nervous 
diforders) ore half of the reſt. From difference in degrees, 


or other circumſtances, the different denominations ariſe, 


and from a {imple yawning to the outmoſt extreme of mad- 
neſs is the extent in which theſe varieties are manifeſted. 
In ſome the fever 1s latent, in others it 1s leſs obſcure, ſo 
that with its epithet it denominates the diſeaſe z whence 
ſome have defined nervous diſorders in their oppoſite ex- 
tremes to be, the habitual or chronical, and the acute, 
nervous fever. | 
When theſe diſorders are chronical, though the ſto- 
mach, or guts, or other particular part may moſt be com- 
plained of, the cellular membrane is probably their imme- 
diate ſeat. When the caſe is acute, a contaminated lymph 
is the ſource of every morbid ſymptom. f Rc 
"The chronical kinds are called vapours, hyſterics, hy- 
pochondriac diſorder, &c. The acute is uſually denomi- 
nated the nervous ſever, little fever, ſlow fever, a fever 
on the ſpirits, &. | | 
"Thoſe who have diſordered viſcera, lead ſedentary lives, 
are ſtudious, oppreſſed with long anxiety, who are eaſily 
affected by external occurrences, &c. are the moit ſubject 
to nervous complaints. | 
The ſymptoms attendant on nervous complaints reſem- 
ble almoſt every diſorder that the human body is ſubject 
to: according to the part more immediately affected, and 
the peculiarities of the patient's conſtitution, the different 
diſcaſes proper to that part, will ſeem to preſent them- 
ſelves. As the occaſional cauſe then 18, and the part in 
which its influence is exerted, the ſymptcms will be, wind 
in the ſtomach and bowels, heart burning, ſour belch- 
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kind of matter from the ſtomach, a want of appetite, and 


indigeſtion, or an uncommon craving of ſood, and quick 
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belching, coſtiveneſs, oppreſſion about the precordia, low 


ſpirits, diſagreeable thoughts, diſtuibe fleep, &c. may 


digeſtion, debility, faintneſs, a ſenſe of emptineſs about | be ranked as hypochondriac, 


the ſtomach when hungry, a ſtrong deſire for uncommon 
food, inflations of the ſtomach, pain and cramp in the 
ſtomach, oppreſſion about the præcordia, uneaſy though 
not painful ſenſations about the ſtomach, low ſpiritednets, 
anxiety, timidity, ſtrong pulſations within the belly, 
| ſpaſms in the bowels, diſtenſions of portions of the buw- 
els, colic pains, a grumbling noiſe in the bowels from 
wind, the belly often lax, but more frequently coſtive, 
pains in the back and belly reſembling the gravel, a ſenſe 
of irritation and heat in the neck of the urethra, with a 
frequent deſire of making water, a copious diſcharge of 
Iimpid urine, frequent ſpitting, ſudden fluſhes of heat all 
over the body, ſhiverings, a ſenſe of cold in certain parts 
as if water was poured on them, and at other times an uni- 
verſal giow, flying pains in the limbs, pain in the back and 
between the ſhoulders, pains attended with a hot ſenſation, 


4. When a fever is manifeſt in a patient attended with 
nervous f\mptoms. or when a fever coming an from a 
cauſe which induces nervous ſymptoms, the diſorder is 
called a nervous fever. Ihe ſymptoms of which are well 
deſcribed by Hippocrates as follow: © There are frequent 
tranſient chillineſſes in tne day; a giddineſs or miſt be— 
fore the eyes; a iſtleſſneſs, with great laſſitude and wea— 
rineſs all over the body; frequent yawnings, with little. 
flying pains ; dozing; inappetency ; dryneſs of the lips 
aud tongue; ſighings, with great and unaccountable anxi- 
ety ; deliriouſneſs and forgetfulneſs by fits; oppreſſion and 
pain about the region of the heart and ſtomach ; difficulty 
of breathing by intervals; the tongue generally white, 
but ſometimes redder than ordinary, together with a heat 
in it; a low, quick, unequal pulſe; heat and thirit, but 
moderate; pale urine, often and ſuddenly made; fre- 


ſhitting often from the ſides or back to the interior parts of | quent nauſcas and fluſhings ; faintings on every the leaſt 
the abdomen, cramps or convulſive motions of the muſcles, | motion and ſurprize; cold clammy ſweats by turns; theſe . 
or of a {ew of their fibres, ſudden ſtartings of the legs or | more or Ic{s, uſuaily accompany the nervous ſever, and 


arms, ſrequent involuntary motion of the muſcles of the 
neck, or head, or arms, or legs; a general convulſion 
affecting at once the ſtomach, bowels, throat, legs, arms, 
and almoſt the whole body, in which the patient ſtruggles 
as in an epileptic fit; long faintings, which, in ſome in- 
ſtances, follow one another after ſhort intervals, pa! pita. 
tion of the heart, pulſe variable, a dry cough, with dit- 
ficult breathing, or a conſtriction of the Jungs, which in 


ſome perſons return periodically; yawning, hiccough, 


ſighing, a ſenſe of ſuſfocation as if from a ball or a lump 
in the throat, crying, laughing ; in the day the patient 1s 
moſtly cool, with a flow or natural pulſe, but in the tune 
of ſleep hot fluſhes often ſpread over the whole body; the 
pulſe is quicker and ſtronger. and faintneſs or ſickneſs is 
felt; a giddineſs, eſpecially after riſing up haſtily ; pains 
in the head, which in many return periodically ; pain in 
a ſmall part of the head, which generally fixes on the 
crown, as if a nail was drove in; ſinging in the ears, dim- 
neſs of ſight, mitt before the eyes, objects ſeen double, 
unuſual ſmells perceived, obliinaie watchings, ſometimes 
attended with uneaſinels which is not to be deſer bed, but 
which 1s leſſened by getting out of bed ; diſturbed fleep, 
frightful dreains, night-mare, drowſineſs, fear, peevith- 
neſs, ſadneſs, deſpair, at intervals the ſpirits are too active 
and gay, wandering thoughts, impaired memory, ridicu 

lous fancies, ſtrange perſuahons of their labouring under 
diſeaſes of which they are free, and imagining their com- 
plaints as dangerous as they find them troubleſome. 

After being long afflicted with ſome of theſe (for they 
never are all attendant in the fame perſon), the patient 
ſometimes becomes melancholy or mad, or goes into the 
black jaundice, a dropſy, the phthilis pulmonalis, palſy, 
apoplexy, or other fatal diſtemper, | 

A fever coming on in patients much affected with theſe 
ſymptoms, or that is the effect of cauſes which will alſo 
produce them, forms the acute ſpecies of nervous diſor 
ders, and the patient is then ſaid to labour under a ner 
vous fever. | | 

Thoſe who are liable to the above ſymptoms are diſtin- 
guiſhed into the following claſſes. ; 

I, Such as, tho' uſually in good health, are yet on ac- 
count of a preternatural irritability of the nerves, apt to be 
affected frequently with violent tremors, palpitations, faint- 
ings and convulſions, from fear and grief, ſurprize or 
other paſſions, and from whatever diſagreeably affeCts the 


more ſenſible parts of the body. Theſe may be called ſim- 


ply nervous. 

2. Such as, beſides being liable to the ſymptoms men- 
tioned in the firſt claſs, from the ſame cauſes, are always 
troubled with indigeſtion, flatulence, &c. may be ſaid to 
be hyſteric. 

3. Thoſe who from a leſs delicate feeling are ſcarce e- 
ver affected with palpitation of the heart, fainting, &c. 
from diſturbed paſſions; but, on account of the diſorder- 
ed ſtate of their ſtomach and bowels, are ſeldom free from 
indigeſtion, flatulence, want of appetite; or too great 
craving, and ſuch ſymptoms as therefrom ariſe, ſuch as 


will continue thirty or forty days, unleſs ſtupors, ſynco- 
pes and death end the ſcene before.“ Huxham detcribes 
che nervous fever admirably ; and Sir K ichard Manning— 
ham, in bis Febricula, is very particular in his deſcrip- 
tion of it, and to the above ſymptoms he adds chat the pa- 
thognomonic ſigns are: 

1. A low, quick and unequal pulſe, that is, it is ſwiſt, 
frequent and large, then preſently it becomes low and 
quick, &c, alternately; this, be obſerves, is its greatelt 
mequality, and is a characteriſtic of this ſever. 

2. A heat in the tongue, without much thirſt. 

In all diſeaſes the nerves ſuſfer more or leſs ; but ner- 
vous diſeaſes are ſuch as ariſe ſirſt from a peculiar or pre - 
ternatural irritability of the nerves in general, or of thoſe 
in any part in particular; whence, what is applied to 
them, whether of a morbid quality or not, may alike be 
productive of that varicty of ſymptoms which form the 
deſcription above given; or, ſecondly, from the peculiar 
quality of ſuch morbid humours, &c. whoſe molt mani - 
feſt effects are from the diſorders which they excite in the 
nervous ſyſtem. But perhaps the firit may more ſtrictly 
be called nervous, though the ſecond enlarge the liſts of 
dilorders fo called conſiderably, | 

The remote cauſes are numerous; they are violent paſ- 
ſions; long continued ones in leſs degrees, ſuch as grief, 
tear, &c. indolence; exerciſe beyond the ſupplies receiv- 
ed for a due ſupport; eager purſuits, whether of plea— 
ſure or buſineſs, irregularity in diet, or in the general 
manner of living, a cold damp, or a dunp and moiſt air, 
ſudden and great changes in the climate, def-Qive per- 
ſpiration, exceſſive evacuations, and indeed whatever 
much leſſens the vis vitæ. 

Ihe immediate cauſe» are a defect of vital heat, an acri 
mony from contagion, or from ſome other cauſe ; and 
ſometimes the remote cauſe, viz. the peculiar or hreterna- 
tural ſenfibility of the nerves is the immediate cauſe, as 
when nervous affections are excited by what in à natural 
or healthy ſtate of the nerves would be unperccived, 

Many circumſtances occur to, or are attendant on, per» 
ſons ſubject to nervous diforders, which prove occational 
cauſes; ſuch are flatulence in the ſtomach and bowels, 
worms, &c. there; ſcirrhous obſtructions in any of the 
abdominal viſcera, &c. | 

And as to the acute ſpecies, or nervous fever, if what- 
ever can excite ſever, is attendant on any of the immediate 
cauſes of nervous diſordets in general, there will no more 
be required to produce it, | 

Nervous diſeaſes, it is already ob'erved, reſemble al- 
moſt every other diſeaſe which affects the human frame, 
and oftentimes it is very diſſicult to diſtinguiſh thoſe ſein— 
blances from thoſe which are reſembled ; for, as ſcarce any 
part of the body is without nerves, and very few altoge- 
ther without feeling, the nerves mult not only ſuſfer, when 
they themſelves, or the brain, or the ſpinal mairow are 
primarily affected, but alſo when the other parts are diſeaſ- 
ed; and hence the difficulty, perhaps impoſſibility, of 
fixing a certain criterion by which nervous diſorders may 
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at once be diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe not ſo called; 
though, in ſome inſtances, a ſmall degree of attention 
will enable us ſo to do. 

The prognoftics in nervous diſorders, of the chronical 
as well as ot the acute, are both difficultly formed and un: 
certain; in the firſt, if the diſeaſe is recent and left to itſelf, 
it is rather tioubleſome than dangerous; but a faulty treat- 
ment may be productive of other complaints that are both 
difficult of cure and dangerous. In the ſecond, tbe fa- 
vourable ſigns are, the ſymptoms being flight ; the pulle 
becoming fuller on the uſe of cardiacs ; if toward the end 
of the diſcaſe a gentle diteafe, a gentle ſweat or diarrhoea, 
but particularly if a ſalivation without aphthæ breaks out; 
or if miliary eruptions appear, without any preceding pro- 
{uſe ſweat : the leſs favourable ones are, a coldneſs of the 
extremities whilſt the reſt of the body is warm and per- 
ſpires ; the fauces becoming livid ; and reddiſh or purple 
ſpots appearing on the ſkin ; but the following are fatal, 
viz. a trembling of the tongue, the nails becoming livid, 
the ſight failing or being nearly loſt, the delirium chang- 
ing to a coma, the excrements diſcharged involuntarily, 
and the tendons twitching. 

However troubleſome nervous diſorders are, they have 
this advantage, viz. that their ſubjects are not very liable 
to thoſe of the inflammatory kind, and rarely, it ever, 
ſuſfer much from them. But, before a cure is attempted, 
the patient ſhould be informed that his ditorder admits of 
relief, but hardly of a radical cure; for the remaining 
diſpoſition to be ſtrongly affected by flight cauſes, not be- 
ing changed, relapſes are fo eaſily occationed, that a con- 
tinuance of health, when all manitelt ſymptoms are re- 
moved, cannot be promiſed, Secondly, that without per- 
ſeverance in the uſe of means, no advantage can be ex- 


pected. Thele patients poſteſs a degree of deſpair which 


makes them catch at every means of ret.ef, more as charms 
than medicine; to this, and not to the inſufficiency of 
well ordered preſcriptions, the frequent want of fuccels is 
to be imputed. Mankind are highly pleated with ſudden 
miraculous cures, but their adberence to them is often fa- 
tal. Indeed, when nature fails, and ſtrength is inſufſict- 
ent for co-operating with medicines, no expectations can 
be indulged. | 

The general indications of cure will be, 

1. To palliate the ſymptoms. | 

2. To leſſen or remove the morbid irritability of the 


nerves. i | 
3. To correct the occaſional cauſes, eſpecially the mor- 


bid ones. | 

1. To palliate the ſymptoms, the moſt remarkable of 
which, with the method of relief, are as tollow : ; 

Convulſive motions, or fixed ſpaſms. In theſe eaſes, 
if flight, a gentle opiate given an hour before the approach 
of the fit, when its return can be gueiled at, will often 
prevent it; but, in the more violent iaſtances, bleeding 
{ſhould precede, and then opiates mult be given freely, 


both as to the largeneſs of the doſe and the trequency of 


the repetition. Beſides this, which of all others 1s the 
moſt powerful, the following, in different degrees and on 
different occaſions, afford the wiſhed for relief; they are 
camphor, caſtor, mulk, fetid gums, zther, volatile alka- 
line ſpirits, &c. To theſe may be added, the warm 
bath, ſemicupiums, pedilaves, emcl.ient clyſters, and 
warm fomentations. dometimes the ſpaſms in one part are 
relieved by painful applications on another, ſuch as bliſ- 
ters, acrid cataplaſms, and frickions; fear or ſurprize, 
when they can be prudenily excited, may produce the 
molt deſirable effeck. Bandages tightly applied to the 
part affected, and continued for a ſhort time, will often 
procure relief. The particular cauſe being diſcovered, 
and the particular diſpoſition of the patient being attended 
to, will aſüſt in determining which of theſe methods may 
moſt likely be ſucceſoſul. 

Fainting with convulſions. If the pulſe admits of it, 
bleeding ſhould be the firſt means uſed; the ſtrongeſt 
acid ſpirits ſhould be heid to the noſe, or, in want of 
them, take the fetid and volatile alcaline ſpirits; hot bricks 
may be applied to the feet, and the leg, arms, and bel. 
ly may be ſtrongly rubbed ; or, if convenient, the legs 
may be put into water that is blood warm, or rather more 
ſo; and as ſoon as the patient can ſwailow, if the coniti- 
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tution is ſanguine and plethoric give a draught of water, 
with a large ſpoonful or more of ſharp vinegar in it; but 
: the habit is lax and feeble, a gentle cordial is to be pre- 
erred, | | 

Pain, with cramps in the ſtomach. If there is a ten- 
dency to vomit, waſh the ſtomach with a few draughts of 
chamomile tea, after which give from fifty to eighty drops 
of the tinct. I heb. in fix ounces of warm water, by way 
of clyſter, If the cramps return the clyſter ſhould be re- 
peated ; muſk ſhould be given in large doſes with ſome 
cordial liquid, the anodyne balſam may be rubbed on the 
region of the ſtomach, or the patient may be put into a 
warm half bath. Except great weakneſs forbids, bleed- 
ing ſhould be uſed if the pain is violent. 

Indigeſtion and vomiting, with pains in the ſtomach, 
When theſe happen from faulty humours in the ſtomach, 
vomits, gentle bitter purges, the teſtacea, elixir of vitri- 
ol, &c. are proper. If too great ſenſibility in the ſtomach 
is the cauſe, beſides ſtrengthening the ſtomach with the 
bark, bitters, &c. from five to thirty drops of laudanum 
may be taken an hour before dinner and ſupper. In ſome 
inſtances a draught of warm water with a little brandy af- 
ter the principal meals, prevents thoſe ſymptoms, 

An hyſteric or flatulent colic. If there is coſtiveneſs, 
give a laxative clyſter with a dram or two of aſſa fœtida 
diſfol.ed in it; and if there are troubleſome vomitings, 
aſter ſeveral draughts of water in which toaſted bread hath 
been boiled, give the ſame draughts with pepper-mint 
water and a few drops of Thebaic tincture in each; or, if 
the I hebaic tincture was given clyſter-wiſe in warm wa- 
ter, and the ſaline mixture is ſwallowed whillt in the act 
of efferveſcence, the effects will be more certain and 


peedy; beſides, if a thorough paſſage can be procured by 


means of a few pills with calomel and alces, this opera- 
tion will be much favoured by the opiate clyſters, and 
thus this ſymptom is, for the moſt part, effectually re- 
moved. | 

Flatuience in the ſtomach and bowels. Beſides keep- 
ing the body ſolutive, draughts of warm water may be 
taken, in which is a {mall quantity of pepper- mint water, 
brandy, ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of hartſhorn, according 
as one or other are obſerved to be moſt generally uſeful ; 
with ſome a little elixir of vitriol anſwers this purpoſe, 
and others require a few drops of laudanum. 

The nervous or ſpaſmodic aſthma. Bleeding according 
to the ſtate of the pulſe, and repeated doſes of the pare- 
goric elixir uſually ſucceed. Or if the wind in the ſto- 
mach cauſes or increaſes this ſymptom, a ſolution of aſſa 
fœtida with a little ſpirit of hartſhorn will be a uſeful help. 
But if the aſthma is attended with fixed obſtructions of the 
lungs, or a conſiderable accumulation of them, opiates 
mult be omitted, and bleeding, with bliſters, uſed in their 
ſtead ; the lac ammon. with aſſa fœtida will alſo be proper. 


To prevent returns, be careful to ſupply the patient with 


every proper means for recovering and eſtabliſhing the 
ſtrength of the conſtitution in general, 

A palpitation of the heart, If this ſymptom ariſes from 
ſympathy when the ſtomach is weak and diſordered, for 
preſent relief give an opiate; and then go on to recover 
the healthy ſtate of the ſtomach. If the matter of the 
gout, &c. be repelied, and occaſions this diſorder, the 
proper means of relief will be warm ſtomachics, laxatives, 
camphor; volatile ſalts, warm pedilaves, bliſters on the 
legs, ſinapiſms on the feet, and, if plethoric, bleeding. 
It ſuppreſſed evacuations are the cauſe, they are not to be 
reſtored, or if poly pi, &c. produce it, the beſt palliatives 
are, frequent ſmall bleedings, gentle purges, cooling. at- 
tenuants, a light diet, and the avoiding of all that hurries 
either body or mind. 

An immoderate diſcharge of pale urine. An opiate, 
mixt with any convenient vehicle, gives the ſpeedieſt re- 


lief. 


Periodical head achs. After thoſe general methods 
which ulually remove difocucrs in the ſtomach, ſuch as 
crudities and indigeſtion, give the bark in an infuſion of 
valerian root; but, if the caſe is ſymptomatic, regard mult 
be had to the original diſeaſe. | | 

Low-ſpiritedneſs. The cold-bath is, in general, the 
belt help in this caſe; but, beſides this, the particular 
cauſe of the nervous diforders in general which affect the 

patient, 
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patient, ſhould be adverted to, and alſo of this ſymptom 
in particular, ſuch as a diſordered ſtomach, grief, ob- 
ſtructed uſual evacuations, &c. each of which muſt be 
remedied before ſucceſs can be expected. 

2. To leſſen or remove the mor bid irritability of the nerves. 

The medicines adapted to this end are, ſuch as not on- 
ly ſtrengthen the ſtomach in particular, but alſo the whole 

conſtitution; and alſo thoſe which, by their peculiar ac- 
tion on the nerves to which they are applied, leſſen for a 
time the too great ſenſibility of the general ſyſtem; and of 
this kind are, 

Bitters. Of which the propereſt are gentian root, the 
tops of the leſſer centaury, and the yellow rinds of Sevil 
oranges ; theſe may be infuſed in ſtrong white wine; but 
if the ſtomach is diſturbed with acidities, in which caſe a 
peculiar coldneſs is alſo felt there, an infuſion in boiling 
water will be the beſt, and to this a proper quantity of 
brandy may be added: if theſe heat too much, add a little 
of the elix. vitr. to each doſe, Sometimes it happens that 
bitters lie heavy on the ſtomach and leſſen the appetite, in 
this caſe omit them and proceed with other means. 

Bark, This ſtrengthens more and heats leſs than any 
of the bitter kind of medicines. It may be given in ſuch 
forms and in conjunction with any other means as preſent 
circumſtances render neceſſary. Joined with bitters, and 
given in a ſpirituous vehicle, it generally anſwers the in- 
tention of preſcribing it, | 

Elixir of vitriol. When this kind of preparation agrees 
with the ſtomach, twenty or thirty drops may be taken 
twice a day in a glaſs of water or brandy and water. It 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, reſtores a aecayed appetite, and 
both allays flatulence and helps digeition. When the 
tongue is white, and ſome degree of thirit attends, from a 
heat in the ſtomach, it moderates the ſame, and relieves 
all its conſequent ſymptoms. | 

Iron. Few, if any, medicines fo remarkably ſtrength- 
en the ſtomach and bowels, and indeed the whole habit as 
Preparations of this kind. The beſt preparation is the 
{imple filings, juſt as they fall from under the tile, if they 
can be complied with, notwithſtanding the ſymptoms 
which they ſometimes excite, From five to twenty grains 
or more may be taken three times a day; but if the fil- 
ings offend, the tincture, or other preparations, may be 
tried. Preparations of iron ſometimes ſucceed beit in con- 
junction with the bark and bitters, The Bath waters ex- 
cel in diſorders of the nervous kind. 

As theſe medicines require a long continued uſe before 
any good can be expected from them, the bark and bit- 
ters may be taken during the winter and ſpring, now and 
then intermitting their uſe for a week or two; and in ſum- 


mer uſe ſuch preparations of iron as are found moſt conve- | 


nient : this direction is principally to be regarded when 
the waters are drank from ferrugineous ſprings. | 

Cold bathing. This ſhould be regularly continued 
during the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn quarters. Thoſe 
with thin ſpare habits may go into the bath twice or thrice 
a week; but the more corpulent or fleſhy may go in daily. 

It ſhould be noted that, though all theſe are recommend- 
ed, they are not all to be uſed at once, but ſingly or in 
conjunction, at the diſcretion of the preſcriber ; and fur- 
ther, when the patient hata a quick pulſe and a preterna- 
tural heat, inſtead of bitters and iron, the bark with the 
vitriolic elixir will be moſt proper. ; 

Air. If the air is hot, whether from the ſun or a fire, 
it injures nervous patients; and, whether hot or cold, if 
it is moiſt, the worſt nervous ſymptoms will thereby be 
produced; fo that a dry air is always to be choſen, and a 
wo or warm one, as the ſenſations of the patient may di- 
rect. | 

Food. The ſolid part of diet ſhould be ſuch as affords 
a due degree of nouriſhment with the leaſt trouble to the 
ſtomach. All exceſs is hurtful, ſo are fat meats, and rich 
ſauces. | 

Wine. Much wine, and indeed of any liquid, after 
eating, retards digeſtion in weak ſtomachs. The bel 
time to take wine or other cordials is when the ſtomach is 
nearly empty. If thoſe whoſe ſtomachs are weak, and 
upon motion have hot qualms, are Janguid, and apt to 
{weat, were, on ſuch occaſions, to eat a morſel of bread 
and drink a glaſs or two of wine, their {trength would be 
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. and every diſagreeable aſfection would 
vaniſh. 

Exerciſe. Without this the bet remedies may fail. 
Riding ſhakes the body equally, and more than walking 
does, and fatigues it leſs: and, whatever mode of exer- 
ciſing is engaged in, the laſt meal ſhould be nearly digeſted 
before attempting it. 

Amuſement. As nothing injures the ſtomach more 
than depreſſing paſſions, chearfulneſs muſt be contained. 

3- To correct the occaſional cauſes, eſpecially the mor- 
bid ones, ſuch as 
Morbid matter in the blood. In many inſtances we 
cannot diſcover this; but when it is manifeſt, as when 
a wandering gcut attends, ſuch means as lefien its in— 
creaſe or determine it to the extreme parts, are immedi- 
ately to be preſcribed, and ſteadily perſiſted in. If there 
is a ſcorbutic, leprous, or other kind of acrimony, means 
adapted to each reſpectively will be the proper method for 
removing thoſe nervous ſymptoms depending on it. 

A diminution or ſuppreſſion of natural evacuations, 
When thele are obſerved to give rife to nervons diforders, 
they mult be recalled ; and in the mean time the nervous 


| ſymptoms mult be palliated. 


The drying up of old ulcers, and the ſudden retiring of 
pimples on the face. ln theſe caſes gentle purging, per- 
petual bliſters, and iſſues are the only means, except the 
ulcers can be made to diſcharge afreſh, and the pimples to 
return. 

A want of craſſamentum in the blood. In this caſe, 
whilſt troubleſome nervous ſymptoms are palliated by 
means of cordial and anodyne medicines, whatever attend- 
ing diſorder can conduce to the diminiſhing of the crafſa- 
mentum, muſt be removed; and by means of ſuch medi- 
cines and aliments as are beſt adapted to this end, the 
blood muſt be repleniſhed. Beſides a light cordial, and 
nouriſhing diet, moderate exerciſe, a dry air, the bark, 
aromatics and preparations of iron will be the beſt. 

Tough phlegm in the ſtomach and bowels. Gentle but 
repeated emetics, after which, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
bitters, chalybeates, and exerciſe, will be neceſſary; and 
to reſtore the ſecretory veſſels to an healthy ſtate, give the 
tinct. ſacr. frequently in ſmall doſes. Leaneding as the 
phlegm abounds, more or leſs, repeat the'emetic every ſe- 
cond or third week, and work it off with warm water in 
which is a little flower of muſtard, Beſides theſe, as lime 
water diflolves phlegm in the ſtomach, a quart at leaſt 
ſhould be drank at three times every day; the firſt draught 
may be taken an hour before breakfalt, the ſecond as long. 


before dinner, and the third the ſame diſtance of time be- 


fore ſupper. 

Aliments noxious from their quality or quantity. Whe- 
ther a habit is formed of eating too freely or too ſparingly, 
let the error be gradually avoided, Valetudinarians ſhould 
never eat ſo much at a time as to incommode them either 
for buſineſs or ſtudy. As to the quality of whit is eaten, 
ſuch things ſhould be avoided as reſt uncaſily on the fto- 
mach, creates flatulence, or is very ſat. 

Violent affections of the mind. Beſides other general 
methods recommended in nervous diforders, diverting the 
mind by proper objects in the day, and an opiate at night, 
are the moſt proper, except it be the fruition of the ob- 
ject in caſes of diſappointment. 

When a fever attends, or in the nervous fever, Bliſ- 
ters ſhould be applied early ; by their ſtimulus and the 
drain they occaſion, their advantage overbalances their 
inconveniences ; the patient ſhould be kept in bed ; light 
cordials, with diaphoretics, volatiles, and as early a uſe 
of the bark as poſſible, are the principal remedies. To 
moderate the feveriſh heat, Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, 
joined with any proper cordial, and taken in all the pa- 
tient's drink, is a moſt agreeable medicine. The ſp. 
nitri D. very effectually abates the ſickneſs which often at- 
tends, | | | 

In this kind of fever there is rarely any extraordinary de- 
gree of plethora, ſo there is as rarely any remarkable cri- 
tical diſcharge obſerved. In giving the cordial diapho- 
retic medicines with volatiles, as at ove directed, their too 

ree uſe will produce a ſweating which keeps up the fever 


therefore, to ſecure the proper medium, obſerve the urine, ' 


if from being pale, it aſſumes an amber colour, the doſes 
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duly proportioned, and that more eſpecially if when in 
bed a kindly moiſture comes on without reſtleſſneſs. As 
ſoon as a turbidneſs appears in the urine, give the bark 
with cordials. For procuring ſleep in nervous fevers a 
few grains of flor. mart. are by many preferred to every 
other means A ſymptom of all others the moſt to be 
dreaded in this diſorder is madneſs, which ſometime: 
comes on when women are much reduced in child-bed, 
in this caſe carefully avoid bleeding and all elſe that can 
leſſen the vis vitz, and ſteadily adhere to the cordial dia- 
phoretic method in general uſed to remove the nervous 


| fever, and to theſe add the extract of bark with the flor. 


mart. 
On nervous diſorders, amongſt the antients, ſee Hip- 


pocrates, Aretzus, Fernelius, Duretus, Hellerius, Mer- 


curialis, &c. among tho'e of later date, ſee Sydenham, 
Hoffman, Shebbeare's Practice of Phyfic, Smith's Differ- 
tation on the. Nerves and nervous Diſeaſes, Whytt on 


nervous Diſeaſes, Huxham, Home, and Sir Richard 


Manningham on the nervous Fever. — 
NERVINUM OLE UM, i. e. ol. viride Ph. Lond. 
NESTIS. A name of the inteſtinum jejunum. 
NEURAS. A name for the poterion, a ſpecies of tra- 

gacantha. | 
NEUROCHONDRODES, from ye5ov, a nerve, and 

x%p2-, a cartilage. | WE” 
NEUROLOGIA. Neurology. A deſcription of the 
nerves. 
NEUROMETERES. The pſoai muſcles. 
NEURON. A nerve. 
NEUROTICA. Nervous medicines. 

NEURUTOMIA. An anatomical diſſection of the 
nerves. 

NEUROTROT OS, from vevpcy, a nerve, and xi, 
to wound, A perſon who labours under a wound of a 
nerve. | 

NEUTER. Neutral. In chemiſtry this word 1s ap- 
plied to ſuch ſalts as are formed of ſuch proportions of 


acid and alcali that neither of them predominate in the 


compound. There are many ſalts of this kind, which 


yet have different qualities from each other; ſome. of | 


them are natural, and others are artificial. They have a 
more extenſive uſe in medicine than any other kind. In 
general they are cathartic, and when mixed with human 
fluids they produce no change there. | 
NEU IHA. Thus that part of the membranes is called 


which is tore away, and covers a part or the whole face of 


a child at its birth. | | 

NHAMBI [BRraAs1LIENSIBUS]. A plant in Braſil 
whoſe leaves, when chewed, taſte like muſtard or naſtur- 
tium, and if rubbed on a bubo preſently remove it. See 
Raii Hiſt. 

NHANDU, alſo called piper caudatum. It is a ſmall 
ſhrub which grows in the woods in Braſil, and bears a 
ſpecies of katkins, full of round blackiſh ſeeds, as large as 
thoſe of the poppy, and with a taſte much reſembling that 
of pepper. See Raii Hiſt, | 

NICKEL. lt is a kind of ſemi-metal. It is contained 
in the reddiſh yellow mineral called kupfernickel, which, 
beſides nickel, contains iron, regulus of cobalt, arſenic 
and ſulphur. See Dict. of Chem. | 

NICOLAUS PRUAEPOSI LUS. He was of Tours, 
and was the firſt who writ a general Diſpenſatory, which 
was publiſhed about the middle or Jatter end of the fit- 
teenth century. | 

NICON. A name for hellebore. | | 

NICOTIANA, called alſo petum, tabacum, hyoſciamus 
Peruvianus, picelt. Tobacco. It is a plant with alter- 
nate leaves and monopetalous tubulous flowers, divided 
into five ſections; the flowers are followed by an oval 
capſule, which opening loagitudinally, ſheds numerous 
ſmall ſeeds. Its root is aunual. It is ſown in ſpring, 


and flowers in July. Boerhaave mentions four ſpecies, 


but there are ſeveral more. 

NICOTIANA. Tobacco. It hath large ſharp pointed 
pale green ſoft leaves, about two feet in length, joined 
immediately to the ſtalk without pedicles. It was brought 
into Europe by M. Nicott, a Frenchman, from whom it 
is called Nicotiana ; he brought it from the iſland of To- 


bago, in America, about the year 1560 ; but is now cul- 
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tivated in many parts of Europe. Sir Francis Drake 
firſt brought it into England, and Sir Walter Raleigh firſt 
made its uſe a ſort of faſhion amongſt us. . 
The leaves have a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and a burn- 
ing acrid taſte ; they give out their active parts both to 
water and to ſpirit, but moſt perfectly to the latter, but 
yield nothing conſiderable by diſtillation with either ; ne- 
vertheleſs their acrimony is much abated in inſpiſſation of 
the tincture, the watery extract being leſs pungent than 
the leaves themſelves, and the ſpirituous not much more 
ſo. The American tobacco is ſtronger than that Which is 
raiſed iy England, and affords a more fiery extract, though 
in leſs quantity. 
If tobacco is taken inwardly in a ſmall doſe, or if a de- 
coction of it is uſed as a clyſter, it proves violently cathar- 
tic and emetic, occaſioning extreme anxiety, vertigoes, 
ſtupors, and diſorders of the ſenſes ; however, ſome have 
ventured on it in ſome obſtinate chronical diſorders. By 
long boiling in water its deletcrious power is abated, and 
at length deſtroyed, The ſmoke of tobacco received by 
the anus 1s of ſingular efficacy in obſtinate conſtipations of 
the belly, for deſtroying aſcarides, and for recovering men 
that ſeem to be drowned. 
Tobacco is ſometimes uſed in lotions and unguents for 
cleanſing ſoul ulcers, and deſtroying cutaneous inſects ; 
it is deſtructive to all inſects whether in the vegetable or 
animal world. Beat into a poultice with vinegar, and 
N to the hypochondree, it hath diſcuſſed tumours 
there. 
A conſtant chewing of tobacco deſtroys the appetite by 
depriving the conſtitution of too much ſaliva ; however, 


though it is improper for lean, dry and hectic habits, it is 
uſcful to the more groſs, to thoſe of very moiſt tempera- 
ments, and thoſe who are ſubject to diſeaſes of the colder 
kind. When the gums are ſurcharged with rheum, or 
when the lungs are cedomatous, tobacco may be uſeful 
as an errhine. Snuff never hurts if not ſwallowed, but 
1s better omited by thoſe who are inclined to an apoplexy. 
The oil of the tobacco which aſcends in the ſmoak blackens 
the teeth and decays them. TER 

NICOTIANA MINOR, called alſo hyociamus luteus, 
priapeia. Yellow henbane, Engliſh tobacco. Its leaves 
are ſliort, and ſomewhat oval, and ſet on pedicles; by 
theſe three characters it is diſtinguiſhed from the Ame- 
rican ſorts, with which it agrees in their qualities, 
but is weaker, See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works, Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. ii. 
art. © . £35, I , , 

NIDOR. The ſmell of burnt animal ſubſtances ; 
hence eructations, which have a favour like putrefied 
fleſh, are called nidorous. | 

NIGELLA. It is a plant whoſe root is annual, leaves 
capillaceous, and flower roſaceous. Boerhaave enume- 
rates ten ſpecies. | ; | 

NIGELLA ARVENSIS, alſo called melanthium.' 
Wild fennel flower. 1155 a ä | 

NIGELLA ROMANA, allo called gith, melanthium. 
fennel flower. e | | 

It is called nigella, as it were nigrella, from the 
black colour of the ſeeds; alſo melanthium, 1. e. black 
flower, though the flowers are not black; and mclaſper- 
mum, black ſeed. ; 

'This plant, in none of its ſpecies, are in uſe with us, 
they are ſaid to be aperitive, reſolvent, diuretic, and car- 
winative. The ſeeds poſſeſs ſimilar virtues, but are alſo 
expectorant. See Raii Hiſt. 

NIGELLASTRUM, called alſo pſeudomelanthium, 
lychnis ſegetum major, nigella officin. lychnoides ſege- 
tum, cockle, or corn campion. It is Boerhaave's fixth 
ſpecies of lychnis; the ſeeds are uſeful in flatulent difor- 
ders, but are rarely uſed. The plant grows amongſt corn, 
and flowers in June and July. See Raii Hitt, 

NIHIL ALBUM, i. e. Album Græcum. 

NIH!L GRISEUM. See SPopIuM. 

NIGRA VITIS. The black vine. 

NIGRA FABRILIS. Black lead. 

NI GRITIES [Os]. So the antients called a caries. 

NIGUAS. So the Spaniards call the worms which get 
under the toes in the Indies, and which are deſtroyed by 
the oil from the ſhells of caſhew nuts. 
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NIIR-NOTSJIL. A kind of tree, or ſhrub, in Mala- 
bar; the leaves of which when eaten with rue, are ſaid 
to cure the lues venerea. See Raii Hiſt. 

NIIR*-PONGELION. A tree which reſembles the 
pear-tree, and grows in Malabar, The fruit is eaten by 
parrots ; the ſeeds are uſed, with other ingredients, for 
making an antiſpaſmodic liniment. See Raii Hiſt. 

NIL. i. e. Indicum, and colinil. 

NILA HUMMATU. A name for two ſpecies of 
the datura malabarica. Both theſe ſpectes very much re- 
ſemble the ſtramonium. See Raii Hiſt. TOUTE: 

NILENT SIUNDA. Common night-ſhade. 

NILICA-MARAM. A kind of Indian plumb. 

NIMBO ACOS TE, called alſo aria bepou ; azeda- 
rach. It is a tall tree in the iſland of Zeylon, and other 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, it reſembles an aſh ; the fruit 
is like an olive, and from it an oil is ex; reſſed, for ſtain— 
ing cottons with. The leaves are uſed to deſtroy worms. 
See Raii Hiſt, 

NINDSIN, Ninzen, or ninzin, 1. e. Ginſeng. 

NIRUALA. A large tree in Malabar, whoſe leaves 
provoke ' urine tho' only externally applied. Sce Raii 
Hiſt. | 

NIRURI. An Indian bacciferous ſhrub, of which 
there are two kinds. 

NISI. Blancard ſays, it is ginſeng. | 

NISSOLIA. Crimſon grafts vetch. It reſembles la— 
thyrus in every thing, except that the leaves ſtand fingle, 
and have no tendrils, but are like the leaves of the ge— 

niſta ſagittalis. It is alſo called lathyrus ſylveſtris minor, 
and errvum ſylveſtte. | 

NITRIALES. All things capable of reducing 
calx, as nitre, ſulphur, &c. 

NITRUM. Nitre. Called alſo Sal Petrz, Helini- 
trum, and Salt Petre. It is a neutral falt,. formed by the 
coalition of the common vegetable fixed alkaline falt, 
with a peculiar acid; it hath a ſharp penctrating taſte ; it 
is compoſed of near equal quantities of volatile and fixed 
nitrous aerial ſalts ; it is ſoluble in eight times its weight 
of very cold water; and in leſs than three times its weight 
of water, which 1s temperately warm ; and in one third 
its weight of boiling water. Dr, Alſton obſerves, that 
when the atmoſphere is temperate, two ounces of water 
diſſolves half a dram of nitre. A ſaturate ſolution of nitre, 
ſet to cryſtallize, ſhoots into cryſtals like ſprig cryſtals ; 
but on evaporating part of the fluid firſt, it concretes in- 
to tranſparent colourleſs cryſtals, of an hexagcna] priſ- 
matic ſhape, terminating in pyramids of the fame num- 
ber of ſides. In a moderate heat it melts as thin as 
water, and when heated to ignition, it deflagrates on the 
contact of any inflammable ſubſtance, with a bright flame, 
and a conſiderable hiſſing noiſe ; and leaving, after deto- 
nation, its fixt alkaline falt, the acid being deſtroyed by 
the act of accenſion, and thus is produced the 


fo a 


Nitrum Fixum, 


Take of powdered nitre four ounces, of powdered 
charcoal five drams, mix them well by rubbing in a mor- 
tar, then inject the mixture by a little at a time, in a 
red-hot crucible. A deflagration, with a hiſſing noiſe, 
happens on each injeCtion ; the whole quantity being thus 
deflagrated, continue the fire ſtrong for half an hour. 
Thus the acid of the nitre is either deſtroyed, or changed 
to another nature, and the remaining ſalt differs not from 
the ſalt of tartar, except that a very minute portion of 
the nitre generally remains unchanged. I his nitrum 
fixum is purified by ſolution in water, filtration, and 
evaporation. It muſt be kept cloſe from the air. Dr. 
Alſton ſays, it is a ſtiptic, 1d of the nature of alum ; 
but it is rarely uſed, except for the making the tinct. 
nitri, which does not appear to differ from the tinct. 
ſal. tart. 

The origin of the acid of nitre is unknown. It is 
true, that common waters, both atmoſpherical and ſub- 
terraneous, often contain a little of this acid in comby- 
nation with earthy and other bodies, ſo as to yield by 
cryſtallization, on ſupplying the vegetable fixt alkali, a 
perfect nitre; and that when animal and vegetable-ſub- 
ſtances, mixed with porous and abſorbent earths, have 
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been expoſed to the air till they are thorovobly rotted, 


. * . 8 1 . 
they are ſound in like manner to contain a {mall portion 
of nitre, or of nitrous acid, fo as to give out a little 


nitre to water, either without addition, or on being ſup— 


plied with the proper alkaline baſis. On this ſoundation 
nitre 18 prepared in ſeveral parts of Europe; where they 
expole earth, wet with urine, or animal dung, to ab- 
ſorb the aerial acid; on ſea coaſts, ſheds are made over 
heaps of vegetable ſubſtances, both the marine and 


others; of animal ſubitances, as the entrails, &c. of 


beaſts and fiſhes, the rubbiſh of old buildings, &c. pro- 
miſcuouſly jumbled together, and open to the air, but 
covered from rain; on the ſurface of thele heaps, a ni» 
trous cruſt is tound. 'The greateſt quantities are 
brought to us from Perſia and the Eaſt Indies; but whe- 
ther it is there a natural or artificial production is not 
known. It is brought to us crude, and of different 
compiex1ons, as grey, blackiſh, &c. but that which is of 
a blackiſh caſt is the beſt, as it requires only a bare ſo— 
lution, colation, and cryſtallization for purifying it. 
Very often it is mixed with fea-falt, from which ic is 
purihed as follows: 85 5 


Nitrum Purificatum. 


Boil nitre in water until it is diſſolved; filter the ſo- 
lution thro? paper, evaporate, and ſet it to cryſtallize in a 
cool place. The liquor which remains after. cryſtalliza- 
tion may be further evaporated, and ſet to ſhoot as be- 
fore; but this proceſs muſt not be too long protracted. 
The uſual method of evaporating for cryſtallization, is 
till a pellicle appears; but this direction fails in nitre, 
tor it does not contract a pellicle : here, when the liquor 
is become ready for ſhooting, a little ſhould be taken up 
in a ſpoon ; as it cools, the ſalt will begin to ſhew itſelf 
in threads. In this proceſs, the ſea falt is all ſeparated, 
for it remains diſſolved, after the greateſt part of the 
nitre bath cryſtallized. The cryſtals which ſhoot after 
the ſecond evaporation, are not totally free from the ſea 
ſalt : but the refiners purify it ſo well, that ſuch as is 
ſound in the ſhops is perfeCtiy fit for uſe. 

Geoffroy ſays, that nitre loſes in melting half its 


| weight of watery moiſture, and recovers this again on 


being diſſolved and cryllallized ; whence, it ſeems, that 
one part of melted nitre, is cqual to two parts of the 
cryſtals ; but on making the experiment, his obſervation 
is not found true. | | 
To improve the virtue of nitre, it is deflagrated with 
ſulphur ; by which a portion of the nitrous acid paſſes 
off with the ſulphur; and, as Dr. Alſton obſerves, the 
nitre is thus rendered a little leſs cooling. The proceſs 


| is as follows, and when finiſhed, the preparation is called 


Sal Prunellæ. 


Take two pounds of pure nitre, melt it in a crucible, or 
in an iron pot, then ſprinkle into it by little and little, the 
flowers of ſulphur, waiting each time until the deflagra- 
tion is over, and. then add more, until an ounce hath 
been thus conſumed ; then with an iron ladle take it out, 
and caſt 1t into moulds of what ſhape you pleaſe. If the 
ſulphur is in a larger proportion, its effects will be to 


change the nitre into a different medicine; as is inſtanced 
in the 


Sal Polychreſtum. 


Take of pure nitre, melt it in an iron pan, and then 
add by little and little, an equal weight of the flowers of 
ſulphur, -waiting until the deflagration of one portion is 
over before another is added, when all the ſulphur is 
expended ; continue the nitre over the fire for an hour. 


| Thus the acid of the nitre, and the inflammable principle 


of the ſulphur detonate together, and are diſſipated; 
whilit the acid of the ſulphur (which is the fame as the 
vitriolic acid) remains combined with the alkaline baſis 
of the nitre, For this ſal polychreſtum, the nitrum vi— 
triolatum is ſubſtituted ; Dr. Alſton ſays, that this ſalt 
much reſembles the tart. vitr. but is rather more acrid, 
and that a doſe of half a dram is diaphoretic ; a dram, is 


diuretic ; 
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diuretic; and two drams cathartic. The ſalt may be 
obtained by pouring gradually on nitte, the pure acid of 
vitriol, or ſulphur ; this acid decompoſes the nitrous acid, 
which flies of immediately in yellow or red fumes, 


and may be collected in a retort, with a moderate heat, 
and is the | 


Spiritus Nitri, or Spiritus Nitri Glauber. 
i 


Put two pounds of nitre into a retort, add, by degrees, 
one pound of the oil of vitriol, diluted with an equal 
quantity of warm water; diſtil it in a ſand- heat gra- 
dually increaſed, till the matter remains dry. The ſpirit 


is rectified, by a ſecond diſtillation, with the heat of | 


water-bath, in a glaſs cucurbit, with its head and re- 
ceiver; the phlegm ariſes, leaving the ſpirit behind. _ 
One pound of the oil of vitriol expels all the acid 
from about two pounds of nitre, but not from more : 
ſome add equal parts of the two; but in both caſes, the 
ſpirit is the ſame, the difference affecting only the reſi- 
duum. If two parts of nitre are taken, to one of oil of 
vitriol, the remaining alkaline baſis of the nitre is com- 
pletely ſaturated with the vitriolic acid ; and the reſult 1s, 
a neutral ſalt, the ſame as the vitriolated tartar : if more 


nitre is uſed, a part of the nitre in ſubſtance will remain 


behind, blended with this vitriolated falt; if leſs nitre, it 
cannot afford alcali enough to ſaturate the vitriolic a-1d, 
and the reſiduum will not be a neutral, but a very acid 
ſalt In this laſt caſe, one advantage attends; the acid 
ſalt is readily diſſolved in water, ſo as to be got out with- 
out breaking the retort, which the other cannot. 
'The acid of nitre is next in ſtrength to the vitriolic, 
and diſlodges all but that from the alkaline falts and 
earths. It differs: from all the other acids, in deſlagrat- 


ing with inflammable matters; if it is dropped on ol. carui, 


it will flaſh, and make an ebullition as ſtrong as tho 
on the fire, and will yield ſuch fumes, as by mixing with 
air, will be ſenſible for three or four hours. If a ſolu- 
tion of any inflamable ſubſtance, as hartſhorn, &c, in 
this acid, be ſet to evaporate, as ſoon as the matter ap- 
proaches to dryneſs, a violent detonation enſues. This 
acid is chiefly uſed as a menſtruum, and as the baſis of 
ſome other preparations. Diluted in water, it hath been 
given as a diuretic from ten to fifty drops. 1 

If three parts of nitre be uſed, to one of the vitriolic 
acid, a part of the nitre remains unchanged, after the 
ſpirit is diſtilled from it. On diflolving the whole reſi- 
duum in hot water, and ſetting the filtered ſolution to 
cryſtallize, the vitriolated falt ſhoots firſt the greatelt part 
of the nitre continuing difſolved ; and this 1s the. 


Nitrum Vitriolatum. 


The reſiduum, aſter diſtilling the ſp. nitri glaub. of 
the Lond. Pharm. being diſſolved in warm water, filtered, 
and then ſet to cryſtallize, is the general method of ob- 
taining the preparation, which, as already obſerved, dif- 
ſers not from the tart. vitr. except in being a little more 
acrid ; nor is its difference from the ſal polychreſtum 
conſiderable. | 


Aqua Fortis Simplex. 


Take of nitre, and of green vitriol, not calcined, of 
each three pounds; of calcined green vitriol, a pound 
and a half, mix them well, and diſtill them with a ſtrong 
fire, as long as any red vapours ariſe. The ingredients 
ſhould be perfectly well mixed together, before they are 
put to be diſtilled, or elſe but a ſmall quantity of the 
aqua fortis will be obtained. Mixing the vitriol requires 
ſomewhat more heat than when the oil of vitriol is 
uſed, for its acid muſt be ſeparated before it can act on 
the nitre; but then, too much heat may force over ſome 
of the metallic part of the vitriol. The produce of the 
proceſs is, a ſpirit of nitre, containing ſo much more 


phlegm, or watery moiſture, than Glauber's ſpirit, as 


the vitriol employed does more than an equivalent quan- 
tity of che oil of vitriol, and is liable to an admixture 
with the vitriolic acid, more or leſs of which is generally 
forced over. 


— — 
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Aqua Fortis Duplex. 


| Take equal parts of nitre, green vitriol calcined to 


redneſs, and of dried clay. Diſtill them in an earthen 
retort. The making of this is a diſtinct trade, on ac- 
count of the large demand for it amongſt the dyers, and 
other artiſts. But when this is. intended for medicinal uſes, 


or for the nicer chymical experiments, it requires to be 
| purified ; for the rough nitre is uſed, and a great heat, 


whence, both the ſpirit of ſalt, and a ſolution of iron is 
contained in it» 


Agua Fortis Purificata, 


Drop into the impure aqua fortis, a ſmall quantity of 
the tincture of ſilver, and when the cloudineſs or milki- 
neſs, which it occaſions, ſubſides, drop in more, and 
thus continue until a freſh addition occaſions no further 
change; then pour the liquor into a glaſs retort, and diſ- 
till it in a ſand-heat to dryneſs. The ſilver abſorbs both 
the marine and the vitriolic acids, and forming a con- 
crete with them, they all fall together, 

8 Good aqua fortis diſſolves about half its weight of 
Uver, | 


Aqua Fortis Compaſita. 


Take of aqua fortis ſixteen ounces in weight, of ſea 
ſalt one dram, diſtill to dryneſs, This is deſigned as a 
menſtruum for quickſilver, for the preparation of merc. 
cor. rub. which the marine acid in this compoſition ren- 
ders of a more ſparkling appearance, and more beautiful 
to the eye, than when made with the nitrous acid alone. 


Agua Regia, 


Put an ounce of crude ſal ammoniac powdered, into a 
large cucurbit, and add to it, by little and little, four 
ounces of the ſpirit of nitre, or of double aqua fortis ; 
let them ſtand in a ſand heat until the ſalt is entirely diſ- 
ſolved. Or, the falt may be powdered fine, and gra- 
dually added to the acid ſpirit, which ſhould be of a 
middle ſtrength, between fingle aqua ſortis and ſtrong 
ſpirit of nitre. 

The nitrous ſpirit obtained from rough nitre, contains 
ſome of the marine acid, as well as the vitriolic ; the 
tirſt is diſcovered and ſeparated by dropping in a little 
ſolution of ſilver; the latter by a ſolution of chalk, or 
any other calcareous earth, made in the pure nitrous 
acid; the ſilver abſorbing the marine acid, and the chalk 


| the vitriolic, and forming with thoſe acids, indiſſoluble 


concretes, which immediately render the liquor milky, 
and then fall to the bottom. The ſolutions may be ſlow- 
ly droped in, until no more milkyneſs appears; and in 
caſe of an exceſs of their quantity, and the ſpirit is re- 
quired pure, it mult be re-diſtilled. | 
The nitrous ſpitit, combined with vegetable fixed al- 
calies, reproduces common nitre ; with the mineral fixt 


alcali it produces 
Nitrum Cubicum. 


Diſſolve chalk or lime in purified aqua fortis, and add 


| the ſolution by degrees, to a ſolution of Glauber's ſalt in 


water, fo long as a freſh addition produces any milkyneſs ; 
a white powder will precipitate ; after which, the liquor 
1s to be filtered, and after due evaporation, ſet to cryſtal- 
lize. Thus a ſpecies of nitre is formed, not much diffe- 
rent from the common fort ; it cryſtallizes into cubical, 
inſtead of priſmatic figures ; but as a medicine, this, and 
the common fort, may be indifferently uſed. 


Nitrum Flammans, 


Is a combination of the nitrous acid, and volatile alcaline 
falt. It is alſo called nitrum volatile, and nitrum am- 
moniacale; it is very ſubtil, pungent, and diflolves in 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 

The nitrous acid in its moſt concentrated ſtate, ſaturates 
about five-ſixths its weight of vegetable fixt alcali. Solu- 
tions of calcareous earths in this acid are bitteriſh and pun- 
gent, difficultly aſſume a cryſtalline appearance, and when 
evaporated, and exſiecated by heat, it ſoon deliquates 


2 again 
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again in the air. The nitrous acid diſſolves zinc, iron, 
copper, lead, biſmuth, mercury, and ſilver, the moſt 
readily of all the acids; it diſſolves tin imperfectly, and 


it only corrodes the regulus of antimony. Aqua fortis 
diſſolves ſilver, mercury, iron, (and that beſt when mixed 
with equal parts of common water) copper, lead, regulus 
of antimony, biſmuth, zinc, tin imperfectly, gold not at 
all: but by the addition of ſal ammon. crud. it loſes this 
name, and becomes aqua regia, ſo called becauſe it diſ- 
ſolves gold which chemilts call the king of metals, it alſo dif- 
ſolves iron, copper, tin, mercury, regulus of antimony, 
biſmuth, zinc, and lead, more than the ſpirit of ſea- ſalt 
does; but does not diſſolve ſilver. 

The concentrated acid combined with ſpirit of wine 
loſes its acidity, the coalition of the two, producing a 
new compound called, 


Spiritus Nitri Dulcis, 


Take of rectiſied ſpirit of wine one quart, of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitre half a pound. Mix them by pouring 
the ſpirit of nitre on the other, and diſtil the mixture 
with a gentle heat, as long as what comes off will not 
raiſe any fermentation with a lixivial ſa t. 8 | 

This dulcified ſpirit is held in juſt eſteem for quenching 
thirſt, promoting the natural ſecretions, expelling flatu- 
lencies, and moderately ſtrengthening the ſtomach ; it is 
ſtrongly antiſeptic. Mixed with a {mall quantity of ſp. 
C. C. or ſp. vol. arom. or any volatile alcaline ſpirit it 
proves mild, yet efficacious, diaphoretic and diuretic, 
eſpecially in fevers. The ſp. nitri D. allays vomiting 
when ſaline mixtures fail, 
water, which diminiſhes its grateful ſcent. A ſmall pro- 
portion of ſp. nitri D. gives a French brandy flavour to 
malt ſpirits. Et 

Nitre makes no impreſſion on blue paper, nor tinctur- 
of turnſol, nor ſyrup of violets; a violent fire is neceſ-— 
ſary to draw the ſpirit from this ſalt ; it flames upon the 
fire, and kindles readily, though its ſpirit extinguiſhes 
fire; it does not curdle milk; nitre and oil of tartar makes 
an almoſt inſenſible ebullition. It is one of the principal 
of the antiphlogiſtics, of general uſe where inflamma- 
tions attend them from the ardency of the blood; it is an 
antiſpaſmodic, when irritation, or inflammation is excited 
by ſtimulating drugs, for if mixed with regulus of anti- 
mony, gamboge, ſcammony, &c. their uſual ill effects are 
prevented. When uſed in gargariſms for inſlammations of 
the fauces in acute fevers, it thickens the ſalival fluids into 
a mucus, which keeps the parts moiſt for ſome time, 
whereas if nitre is not added, a dryneſs of the mouth pre- 
ſently enſues. It promotes urine, tends to looſen the 
belly in hot diſpoſitions, and checks diarrhœas from the 
acrimony of the bile; it is of ſingular ſervice in the cho- 
lera e when accompanied with anxiety, and in the 
cardialgia of hypochondriacs; its virtues are ſimilar to 
thoſe of neutral ſalts in general, but exceed them in de- 
gree in many inſtances; in the ſmall-pox, if the fever 
runs too high, nitre ſoon reduces it; ſometimes it is aſ- 
liſted in its eſficacy by a conjunction with volatile ſalts, or 
camphor, at the ſame time that it is oſten by this means 
rendered more grateful to the ſtomach; thus managed it is 
uſeful in removing pains in the limbs; it checks bloody 
arine from an inflammatory cauſe; hæmorrhages from 
rarefaction, and inflammation are reſtrained by its internal 
uſe; in hæmoptoes and other diſorders of the lungs, nitre 
is generally uſeful: as an alterative, it lath been uſeful, 
by a long continuance of it, in the leproſy, and particu- 
larly fo in the cure of old ulcers in the legs ; joined with 
warm carminatives, it carries their efficacy through the in- 
teſtines, which otherwiſe would be conſined to theſtomach. 

Nitre, however, ſhould not be given without caution ; 


though uſeful in molt diſorders of the lunge, if the vis | 


vitæ is defeCtive, it is better omitted; the ſame may be 
obſerved in almoſt all other cafes. It often occaſions a 
nauſea, or a pain in the ſtomach if taken in a ſolid form; 
in this caſe, plentiful dilution, or warm medicines accom- 
panying its uſe, theſe are prevented, or removed, if they 
appen to come on. 
I be doſe of nitre may be from three grains to two 
ſcruples, or more, every hour or two. And if each doſe 
49 


It is often adulterated with 


NON 


is given as ſoon as it is diſſolved, its efſicacy will be greater, 
and thus it allo reſts more eaſy on the ſtomach. 


Decoctum Nitroſum. 


Take half an ounce of nitre, one ſcruple of c chineal, 
boil them in a quart of water until the nitre is diſſolved, 
then add two ounces of ſugar; and, when cold, ſtrain off 
the clear liquor. This is palatable, and agreeable to the 
eye. Three or four table ſpoonsful may be taken for a 
doſe, and repeated according to the intention of giving 
it. 

See Hoffman de ſalium medicorum, & de præſtantiſſima 
nitri virtute. Stahl de uſu nitri medico. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. 

NITRUM ANTIQUORUM, i. e. Anatron, 

NITRUM ARTIFICIALE HOFFMANI. It is 
made of the ſprit of fal Ammoniac and ſpirit of nitre. 
It perfectly diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine. 

NITRUM CALCAREUM VERUM. It is a ſolu- 
tion of calcarious earth, in the nitrous acid. 


NITRUM CAUSTICUM. The amber coloured 


martialis with nitre, are a ſtrong cauſtic alkali, and are 
thus named. | 


NIIRUM FACTITIUM, i. e. Borax. 

 NITRUM NATIVUM, i. e. Borax. 

NIIRUM STIBIAT UM. After making the calx of 
antimony, it is directed to be waſhed in ſeveral waters, 
until they become inſipid; theſe waters being mixed, 
then evaporated over a gentle fire till a cuticle torms on 
the ſurface, they yield in the cold, cryſtals which are thus 
called. They polleſs but little of the antimony. 

NIX FUMANS. Quicklime. | 
| NIX ANTIMOMIALIS. Thus the white flowers of 
the regulus of antimony are called. | 

NOBLIS VALVULA. See Co. | | 

NOCEHZ F'ZLI NOPALLI, or Nocheznopatli. The 
cochineal plant. : | 

NOCLAMBULO. One who walks when aſleep. 

NUCTUINL OCULL Grey eyes. 

NODOSA. Knotted. In ſurgery, it is an epithet for 
a ſort of future; and for various bandages, The gout 
is alſo called knotted when it forms knots at the joints. 

NODULUS. In pharmacy, it is a knot tied on a rag, 
including ſome medicinal ingredient, with" which the li- 
quor this nodulus is ſuſpended in, is intended to be im- 
pregnated. It is alſo a bag, in which ingredients are in- 


cluded, in order to be ſuſpended in a diet drink, or medi- 
cated wine. = | 


NODUS. A node. 
NOEL VALLI. See VAIII. 
NOELA TALI. The Indian barberry-tree, with an 
orange leaf. It grows in Malabar, it is ever-green, its 
fruit reſembles barberries ; they are cooling and antiſeptic. 
See Raii's Hiſt, | 
NOLI ME TANGERE. Touch me not. In bo- 
tany, it is a ſpecies of balſamina, of perſicaria, and a 
name for the ſenſitive plant. In ſurgery it is a ſpecies 
of ulcer, and a kind of wart on the eyelid which appears 
blackiſh, in which caſe it preſently mortifies. It is alſo a 
name of a ſpecies of herpes. 
NOMA. A phagedenic ulcer. 
NOME. A phagedenic ulcer. 
herpes. | 
NONNATURALIA. The non-naturals. They are 
ſix, viz. air, meat and drink, fleep, waking, motion and 
reſt, things excreted, and things retained, and paſſions of 
the mind, Theſe things affect man without entering into 
his compoſition, or conſtituting his nature; but yet are ſo 


See FoPpHus. 


Alſo a ſpecies of 


neceſſary that be cannot live without them. 


The luxury of moſt climes conſiſts very much in the 
exceſs of what is needful in its kind, and in the requiſites 
to correct that excels. In hot climes they ſurſeit them- 
ſelves with ſruits, and other vegetables, they cool their 
fruits, creams, wines, &c. to an unſalutary degree, 
with ice, &c. Then to correct the inconveniences 


| of theſe exceſſes they uſe brandy, bot tea, high ſauces, 


&c. In cold climes they ſurfeit with animal diet, ter- 
mented liquors, exerciſe, cloathing, &c. for which 
E they 


* 


ſcoriæ, ariſing in the purification of the regulus ant im. 
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they uſe oppoſites to moderate their exceſſes, or rather the 
inconveniences thereof. 

There are very ſew diſorders happen to our frame, in 
which an error in one or more of the non-naturals have 
not an influence as a cauſe thereof, 

Beſides what is faid on each article of the non-naturals 
in theſe ſheets, ſee Dr. Fr. Clifton's tranſlation of Hip 
pocrates on Air, Water, and Situation; Wainwright on 
the Non-naturals; Sanctorius's Med. Static; Keil's Ani- 
mal ¶Qconomy. 

NONUS HUMERI, [Mvusc.] i. e. Coraco Bra- 


chiæus. 

NON HUMERI MUSCULUS PLACE NT INI, 
i. e. Teres minor. | 

NOPAL, & Nopalnocheztli. The cochineal plant. 

NOR | HAW, or North-hall water. It is of the 
purging kind, and ſimilar to that of Epſom. 

NOSOCOMIUM, from vooc;, a diſeaſe, and xcuiw, to 
take care of. An hoſpital. 

NOSODOCHIiUM, from v9ocs, a diſeaſe, and %xoum, 
to take. An hoſpital. | 

NO3OLOGIA, from ves, a diſeaſe, and aoyiay a diſ- 
courſe. Noſology. It is an explication of diſeaſes, or a 
diſcourſe concerning the nature and properties of them, 
The ſolids are conſidered as ihe proper ſeat of diſeaſes, as 
the contamination of the fluids are only manifeſt by their 
effect on the ſolids ; and from the rigid or lax fibres, diſ- 
eaſes are uſually traced. See T'onicus, alſo fee this ſub- 
ject conciſely and ſatisfactorily treated of in Haller's Phy- 
ſiology. | 

NO>OS. A diſeaſe. 

NOSTOCH, i. e. Cclifolium. h 

NOSTRA'TIBUS LIGNUM, i. e. Flavum lignum. 

NOTHA COST . The ſpurious ribs. 

NOTLAUS, from vr, the back. An epithet ſor the 
ſpinal marrow, 

NUBA. A ſpecies of manna which is of roſy colour, 
alſo braſs. | 

NUBECULA. See NuBEs. 
urine. | 

NUBECULA SUSPENSA, i. e. Enæorema. 

NUBES. Clouds. In ſurgery it is the fame as albugo 
and encauma. | 

NUCAMrNTA. Catkins. 

NUCES GALLA. See GALL. 3 5 

NUCi{ia. The back of the neck. Properly the re- 
gion upon the firſt vertebra of the back. 

NUCIOSIT 28, i. e. Myopia. 

NUCIPERSICA. The neCtarine. 

NUCI|-PRUN!FERA. See SAPONARIA and Nux 
VIRGINIANA. | 

NUCISTA. The nutmeg. 

NUCLEUS. A kernel. In botany it is that part of 
the fruit which is incloſed in a hard ſhell, as the kernels 
of almonds and apricots. | | 

NUCULA TERRESTRIS. See BULBOCASTANUM. 

NUMMULARIA. This plant is fo called from num- 
mus, money; becauſe its leaves are round. It 1s alſo 
called centimorbia, becauſe it is ſaid to be uſeful in an 
hundred diſeaſes. In Engliſh it is named herb two-pence 
and money-wort. 

It is a low creeping plant with ſquare ſtalks, and ſmooth, 
little, roundith, or heart-ſhaped leaves, ſet in pairs at the 
joints, upon ſhort pedicles; in their boſoms appear yel- 
low ſolitary monopetalous flowers, each divided into five 
oval ſegments, and followed by a ſmall round capſule, 
full of minute ſeeds. It is perennial, grows wild in moitt 
paſture grounds, and flowers from May to the end of 
ſummer. It is reltringent, antiſcorbutic, and vulnerary. 
Boethaave thinks it ſimilar to a mixture of fcurvy-graſs 
and ſorrel; but it is weaker than either of them, 

NUMMULAKIA RUBRA; called alſo Lyſimachia. 
The juice of this ſpecies of money-wort, is like that of 
Becabunga ; it hath a ſaponaceous, aromatic and balſa- 
mic taſte ; its virtues are the ſame as a mixture of 
cochlearia with acctoſa. See Raii Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. 
Med. | | | 
NUSCITIOSUS. See Ny<TALoOPS. 
NUTRICATIO. Nutrition, accretion, or growth. 
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It hath generally been thought that nutrition is chiefly per- 
formed by means of the nervous fluid, becauſe thoſe parts 
whoſe nerves are deſtroyed, or wholly deprived of their 
uſual power, are obſerved to become ſmaller; but this is 
without foundation, for from certain experiments it is 
known, that the motions of the fluids in the very ſmall 
veſſels, depends in a great meaſure upon the influence of 
their nerves ;'and that when this is wanting, the fluids 
eicher do not circulate at all through the veſſels, or at 
leaſt in a very languid manner; whence the parts to which 
they belong collapſe, and are not properly nouriſhed. See 
Phyſiological Eſſays, edit. ii. p. 22, &c. p. 49 and 50. 
The ſtandard of nutrition varies in perſons of different 
ages, for, during infancy, more is added to the body than 
is thrown off from it; but in old age, the conſumption 
is greater than the addition. The firſt of theſe is the 
growth, the latter the decreaſe, and ſo decay of the body. 
In infancy and youth the fibres are extenſible; and the 
torce of the circulation proportionably greater than in later 
life: on the arrival of maturity, the laſt leſſens, and the 
firſt is totally at an end. See Haller's Phyſiology, 

NUTRII UM UNGUENTUM. It was formerly 
made by mixing certain proportions of vinegar, oil, and 
litharge; but the London College bath ſubſtituted, as a 
neater application, the ungt. ſaturninum. 

NUX CATHARTICA. See CATATUTIA. 

NUX INDICA. The cocoa-nut. 

NUX MEDICA. The Maldiva nut. 

NOX MOSCHATA ; alſo called nux myriſtica, nu— 


| ciſta, pala, chryſobalanus Galeni, unguentaria, nux aro- 


matica, the nutmeg. | | | 
It is the aromatic kernel of a large nut, produced by a 
tree, ſaid to reſemble the pear tree; it grows in the Eaſt- 
Indies, principally on the iſle of Banda, and on the Mo- 
lucca Iſles. I he outer part of the fruit which is the ſize 
of a peach, 1s a ſoft fleſhy ſubſtance like that of the wal- 
nut, which ſpontaneouſly opens when ripe ; under this 
es a red membrane, called mace, forming a kind of re- 
ticular covering, through the fiſſures of which is ſeen the 
hard woody ſhe!l that includes the nutmeg. C. Bauhine 
ſpeaks of three ſorts ; but there are two which are fre- 
quently enough met with ; one of them is of an oblong 
figure, called male, the other roundiſh called female; 
this laſt is the officinal ſpecies, being preferred to the other, 
cn account of its ſtronger and more agreeable flavour, 
and its being, as is ſaid, leſs ſubject to become carious. 
The Dutch monopolize this part of trade, as well as the 
relt of the ſpices in general, whence we ſeldom have them 
genuine. | 

The nutmeg is moderately warm, grateful to the taſte, 
and unCtuous ; but when too freely taken, it fits uneaſy 
on the ſtomach, occaſioning heart-burn and uneaſineſs in 
the head. | 55 

The London College directs a gallon of proof ſpirit, 
to be drawn by diſtillation, from two ounces of nutmegs, 


- 


and this is called aqua nucis moſchatz ; but when a few 


hawthorn flowers are added, it is called aq. nephritica. 
By diſtillation with water, nutmegs yield nearly 1-tenth 
their weight of a limpid effential oil, which is very grate- 
ful, and poſſeſſes the flavour of the ſpice in perfection; 
it is recommended as antiſpaſmodic and hypnotic. It is 
ſimilar in quality to the oil of mace, but not quite fo 
grateful, 
On the ſurface of the remaining liquor in the till, af- 
ter the aſcent of the eſſential oil is found floating, an unc= 
tuous concrete, like tallow, of a white colour, nearly in- 
ſipid, not eaſily corruptible, and hence commended as a 
baſis for odoriferous balſams; the decoction, freed from 
this ſebaceous matter, and inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly bit- 
ter ſub-aſtringent extract. | | 

ReQuhied ſpirit takes up the whole ſmell and taſte of the 
nutmegs, and receives from them a deep bright yellow 
colour; the ſpirit drawn off from the filtered tincture is 
very ſlightly impregnated with their flavour; the greateſt 
part of the ſpecific ſmell, as well as the aromatic warmth, 
bitterneſs, and ſubaſtringency of the ſpice, remaining con- 
centrated in the extract. 

Both the oil, the ſpirituous tincture, and extracts, 
agree better with weak ſtomachs than the nutmeg itſelf. 
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Ol. N. M. per Expr. commonly called Ol. Macis per Expr. 


When nutmegs are heated, and ſtrongly preſſed, they 
give out a fluid yellow oil, which concretes on growing 
cold, into a ſebaceous conſiſtence. We are iniormed, 
that in the Spice Iſlands, the imperfect and damaged nuts 
are ſeparated for obtaining this expreſicd oil from. In the 
ſhops we find three ſorts, under the name of oil of mace. 
The beſt is brought from the Eaſt Indies in ſtone jars, it 
is ſoftiſn, of a yellow colour, an agrecable fragrant {mell, 
greatly reſembling that of the nutmeg itſelf ; it is of the 
colour of mace. The next comes from Holland in ſolid 
maſles, generally flat, and of a ſqu-re figure ; it is paler 
coloured, weaker in its ſmeil, and inferior in its quality 
to that of India. The laſt is the worſt; it ſcems to be a 
compoſition of ſuet, palm-cil, and ſuch like expretled 
ones, flavoured with a little of the genuine oil of nut- 
meg. The beſt is the ſebaceous matter of the nutmeg 
and its eſſential oil; by diſtillation in water, and macera- 
tion in rectified ſpirit of wine, the eſſential oil is ſeparated, 
and the ſebaceous matter is left quite inſipid. The chief 
uſe of theſe are, for liniments, &c. to be applied to the 
ſtomach, or as a part in anodyne and nervous ointments. 
See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med, New- 
mann's Chem. Works. 

NUX UNGUENTARIA. See BEN. _ | 

NUX VIRGINIANA, called alſo prunifera, nucifera, 
nuciprunitera, maſtichen odoratum tundens, maſtich of 
Ligon, and Virginfa nut. {ts leaves ſhine like thoſe of 
the bay tree, and differs from other pruniferous trees in 
its fruit, which is ſmall, turbinated, and contains but a 
little pulp. | | 

The fruit is of the ſhape and ſize of a filbert, ſmooth, 
of a brown colour, with an eye near one end, containing 
a hard ſtone, with a white globular kernel, of a bitteriſh 
taſte and an aromatic ſmell. It is antiſcorbutic, deobſtru- 
ent, and warming. See Ran Dendr. 

 NUX VOMICA, called alſo nux metalla, vomic-nuts. 
It is a flat roundiſh ſeed, or kerael, about an inch broad, 
and a quarter of an inch thick, wi.h a prominence in the 
middle, on both fides of a grey colour, covered with a 
kind of woolly matter, internally hard and tough like 
horn. It is the produce of a large tree growing in the 
Eaſt-Indies, which Plukenct calls cucurbitifera malabari- 
enſis œnopliæ foliis rotundis fructu orbiculari rubro cujas 
grana ſunt nuces vomicæ officinarum. In 

They have no place in the preſent practice; to the taſte 
they are bitter, but have no ſmell. Fallopius ſays, in doſes 
to 3 ſs. they procure ſweat ; but Hoffman informs us, that 
two doſes of ſeven or eight grains each, were fatal to a 
girl of ten years old. They poiſon dogs, crows, &c. 
When imprudently ſwallowed by men, they produce 
great anxiety, convulſions, paralytic ſymptoms, reaching, 
an increaſed motion of the heart and of the lungs. The 
poiſonous matter is probably the ſame as that of bitter al- 
monds, which acts chiefly on the nervous ſyſtem. See 
Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat, Med. Newmann's Chemical 
Works. | 

NUX VOMICA SERAPIONIS, called alſo faba 
ſancti Ignatii, nux pepita-igaſur, faba Indica. St. Igna- 
tius's bean. It is the produce of a tree of the ſame kind 
as that on which the nux-vomica grows, It is met with in 
the Eaſt Indies and the Philippine iflands. 'The fruit reſem- 
bles a gourd, in each of which is from twenty to thirty 
ſeeds, improperly called beans. They are of a roundiſn 
figure, irregular, and uneven, the ſize of a middling nut- 
meg, ſemi-tranſparent, of a horny texture, and of a oc- 
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lour betwixt white and a ſky blue. Theſe ſeeds have a 
bitter taſte, but no ſmell, except a degree of g muſty ſcent, 
whillt freth. The inhabitants of the Philpipine iſlands uſe 
them as a medicine, but they affect the Europeans vio- 
lently, producing the ſame effects as do the vomic nuts. 
dee Act. Phil. Lond. No. 249, p. 44: Med. Muf. vol. iii. 
p. 428—4. 35: 
NYCI1 ALOPFS, from vv, night, and d, an eye, night 
blindneſs, Sometimes thefe patients are called luſcitiofus, 
or nuſcitiaſus, but improperly ; for luſcitioſus is one who 
ſees but little through ſome defect of the eye, and ſees 
better in the evening than at noon. But amongſt both the 


Greek and Latin wtiters, there is a direct oppoſition in 


the ule of the word nyctalops, ſome ſaying it ſignifies thoſe 
who ſee_by night, and others expreſs by it thote who can- 
not fee during the night. However, at preſent it is un- 
derſtood to ſigniſy that diſorder, in which, as the night 
approaches, the patient loſes his fight, he remains blind 
until the morning, at which time the ſight returning, it 
continues all the day, and ſo continues to return with the 
day, and to depart at night. 

The difference in the account of this diſorder, as to its 
appearing in the night, or in the day, is reconciled by con- 
ſidering it as of the intermitting kind; the difference 
then will conſiſt in the diftcrent times of its approach, fo 


may be called periodical blindneſs. Intermittents appear 


in a variety of modes, and the ſucceſs of the bark, in ſome 
inſtances of this fort of blindneſs, both, favour the opi- 


nion of its being an intermittent diſeaſe of the eyes. See 


Lond. Med. Trauſ. vol. i. and Lond. Med. Obf. and Inq. 
vol. i. p. 111, &c. 

NYMPHE. They run down on each fide of the 
clitoris, and with the frænum of the perinæum, they 
form what ſome call the foſſa magna, or entrance into the 
vagina. In midwiſery this is called os externum. Some- 
times the nymphæ are large, and appear cancerous ; when 
this happens, the part may be cut off with ſciſſars, and it 
will then heal as a common wound. Galen, and other 
ancient writers, ſometimes call the clitoris, and ſome- 
times the. hymen, by the name of nymphæ; but what the 
moderns call nymphæ, or criſtæ clitoridis, or alz minores 
hive internz, are two prominent folds of the inner ſkin of 
the greater or external alz, reaching from the prozputium 
of the clitoris, to the two ſides of the great orifice of the ute- 
rus, they begirf narrow, grow broader, then at their lower 
end they grow narrow again, and are loſt about the ori- 
hce of the vagina, in the labia externa. 

NYMPHALA, called alſo nenuphar, leuconymphæa. 
The great white water lily. It is called nymphæa, becauſe it 
lives in waters where the nymphs are feigned by the 
poets to inhabit. There are ſeveral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed 
by their white and yellow flowers, &c. but their virtues, 
which are faid to be anodyne and demulcent, are too in- 
ſignificant to demand any notice in medical practice. See 
Rai Hiſt. 1 

NYMPHZEA. The name of a preternatural excreſ- 
cence on the nymphæ, alſo of the plant called frog-bit. 

NY MPHOIDES, alſo called nymphza lutea minor, 


and nymphxa alba minor. It is thus named from its re- 


ſemblance to the nymphæa, both in its form and virtues. 
NYMPHOMANIA, 1. e. Furor Uterinus, 
NYMPHOTOMIA. A ſection of the clitoris when 
too large; for the ancients called the clitoris by the name 
of nympha. 
NYSTAGMOS. A winking, or twinkling with the 
eyes, ſuch as happens when a perſon is very ſleepy. 
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B. Selden ſays that Ob was uſually tranſlated Py- 
() thon, or magician. This Ob is as a ſpirit, or 
demon, that gave anſwers which ſeemed to come 

from the pudenda, the head, or the arm-pits, but with a 


voice fo low, as not often to be diſtinctly heard. 


OBELZ A, from c, a dart. An epithet for the ſa- 

gittal ſuture of the ſkull, | | 
OBELCHERA. A cucurbit, | 
OBELISCOTHECA, Dwarf American ſun-flower. 


There are two ſpecies, one from Virginia, the other from 


Carolina. They are of no medical uſe. See Miller's 
Dict. | 
OBESITAS. Corpulence, or fatneſs. It is obſerved that 
for one fat perſon in France or Spain there are an hundred 
in England and Holland. This is ſuppoſed to be from 
the uſe of new malt liquors, more than from the difference 
of climes, or degrees of perſpiration, Indolence may 
| tions ; but, in general, 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to this habit will be fat in ſpite of 
every endeavour to the contrary, but that of deſtroying 
health. Vinegar never prevents fatneſs, but by inducing 
a worſe diſorder. One of the beſt methods of emptying 
the cellular membrane ot its oil, ſeems to be a gentle mer- 
curial ſalivation, and decoctions of guaicum wood at 
proper intervals. See a remarkable inſtance of fatneſs in 
the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. p. 69—84. . 
OBLATE PURGENTES. They are figured purging 
cakes, made of flour, ſugar, and purging ingredients. 
OBLIQUUS. A name for ſeveral pairs of muſcles ; 
alſo a name of the pronator. | 2 
OBLIQUUS ASCENDENS, called alfo obliquus in- 
ternus, and acchvis. "Theſe muſcles of the belly receive 
their name from the oblique aſcent of their fibres. They 
lay under the obliquus deſcendens. The fame errror which 
many anatomiſts have taught with reſpect to the obliquus 
deſcendens, they have declared with reſpect to theſe 
muſcles ; they have no communication with the lumbal 
vertebra; they ariſe fleſhy from the ſpine of the os ilium 
and ligamentum pubis, and the upper edge of the os fa- 


crum, according o Dr. Hunter; but ſome others ſay, | 


that there is no part of them comes from the os facrum, 
but paſſing forward and upward from the oſſa pubis and 
wii, they form a broad membranous thin tendon, im- 
planted into the whole length of the linez alba, and the 
cartilages of the 8th, gth, loth, 11th, and 12th ribs. Their 
tendons divide into two lamellæ, one of which joins the 
rectus on each fide, and the other the tranſverſalis. Theſe 
muſcles are not perforated by the ſpermatic cord. Beſides 
their uſe in compreſling of the belly, thar part which ariſes 
tieſhy towards the back part of the edge of the os ilium, 
and goes to the cartilaginous endings of the ribs, not only 
depreſſes them, and ſtraitens the thorax in expiration, but 
alſo the order ot the fibres of theſe muſcles interſect 
thoſe of the oblique deſcending mulcles, and counter- 
act them in the turning the trunk of the body, on the axis 
of the vertebri, as on its contrary fide, its feries of fleſhy 
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external muſcles of the belly, and derive their name from 
the progreſs of their fibres, which run obliquely down- 
wards. They ariſeby productions partly fleſhy, and part- 
ly tendinous, from the lower edges of the fifth, ſixth, ſe- 
venth, and moſt of the inferior ribs, which indent them- 
ſelves into the fleſhy dentiform proceſſes of the ſerratus 
anticus major. Their fibres run forward and downward, 
terminating in the ſpine of the ilium, os pubis, and linea 
alba. Part of theſe fibres, which run toward the ilium, 
are loſt in the faſcia of the thigh, and thoſe which run 
towards the os pubis, are doubled under themſelves. This 
duplication (being ſuppoſed to be a ligament) goes by the 
name of ligamentum Poupartii, and through it the ſper- 
matic veſſels of men, and the round ligaments of the 
womb in women perforate. 'The ring through which 
theſe paſs, is formed by the tendinous fibres parting. From 
their origin, which are moſtly fleſhy, their oblique de- 
ſcending fleſhy parts expand themſelves into a broad mem- 
branous tendon, before they go over the rectus to their in- 
ſertion in the linea alba and os pubis, from whence till 
deſcending they end partly tendinous in the ligamentum 
pubis, but chiefly fleſhy on the ſuperior and forepart of 
the circular edge of the os ilium. They do not adhere to 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ lumbares, but their 
largeſt, laſt, and molt fleſhy digitation, leaving the loweſt 
baſtard rib at its extreme point, in their oblique deſcent 
going forwards, ſtill recede gradually from the vertebra, 
forming a triangular interſtice, which is taken up by the 
ſacrolumbus, os ilium, and its lower ſide; in this area the 
fibres of the ſubjacent muſcles plainly appear. Theſe 
muſcles give ſtrength to the parietes of the belly, ſuſtaia 
and compreſs the viſcera, propel the ſæœces, urine, and the 
foetus ; that part of them which is interjacent, between 
the linea alba, os pubis, and the ſpine of the os ilium, 
bearing an analogy in its poſition to the moſtoideus of the 
head, ſerves for the circumrotation of the trunk, upon the 
axis of the vertebræ, when we turn the body to the con- 
trary ſide, and the feet remain unmoved. 


OBLIQUUS INFERIOR, alſo called obliquus major. 


fibres being parallel to thoſe of the ſaid oblique deſcending 


on the oppolite ade, may act in concurreuce with them 

in diſcharging of their office. 
OEL Us DESCENDENS, This pair of muſcles 

is alſo called deciivis & obliquus externus. They are the 


One of theſe muſcles riſes on each fide, from the ſide 
part of the ſpinal proceſs of the vertebra dentata, then goes 
upward and outward, and is inſerted into the tranſverſe 
proceſs of the atlas. They are the principal rotators of 
the head, and run in a contrary direction to the obliquus 
ſuperior. | 5 | 

OBLIQUUS INFERIOR OCULI, i. e. Obliquus 
minor oculi. os 

OBLIQUUS MAJOR OCULI, alſo called obliquus 
major, and trochlearis, It is called trochlearis from its 
tendon paſling through a cartilaginous pulley, that is ſitu- 
ated on the orbit of the eye near the inner angle. This 
mulcle riſes tendinous from the bottom of the tocket near 
the entrance of the optic nerve, and paſſing towards the 
upper part of the ſocket near the great angle of the eye, 
its round tendon runs through a cartilaginous pulley, 
which is there fixed to a depreſſure in the os frontis, from 
thence it is reflected, and runs obliquely backward, in- 
cloſed in a ligamentous ſheath, and is inſerted tendinous 
| into the ſclero:ica, upon the upper part of the globe of the 


—— <—__ 


_— 


ehe, a little more backward than the inſertion of the rec- 
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tus ſuperior. -: When it acts ſingly, it rolls the eye about 


its axis, drawing the globe forward and the pupil down: 


minor, the eye is drawn outward or forward. 
- ;- OBLIQUUS MINOR OCULE It riſes chief 
the ſocket, near the caruncula lachrymalis, and. paſſing 
obliquely backwards under the globe, it is inſerted into 
the ſclerotica, on the external ſide of the eye, near the 
„ -1cniS oat. nov bd OATS 
OBLIQUUS NASI. Theſe are thin muſcles rynning 
along the ſides of the pyramidales naſi; they are fixed to 
the apophyſis naſalis of the oſſa maxillares, and are in- 
ſerted into the: alæ narm x | 
_ *-OBLIQUUS- PAL 
the eye- lids thus named, are all; that extent. of. fleſhy 
fibres, which by a thin ſtratum» ſurrounds the edge of 
each orbit, and from thence, without any interruption, 
covers the two eye-lids, all.the way to the cilia, Theſe 
fibres are moſtly tranſverſely oval. They adhere to: the 
ſkin of the eye-lids and wrinkle them. 


© OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR. _ Theſe-1ronfcles are on 


each ſide, covered by the head of the trachelo-maſtaideus, 
they each riſe from' the tranſverſe .proceſsc ofijthe atlas, 


and have their inſertion into the os petroſum and as iocci- / 
pitalis, near the proceſſus maſtoideus; they ſerve to bend 


CULI. i. e. Obliquus 


the head backwards. | 
- OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR O 
major oculi. _ Ä 1677. 
OBOLUS. A weight of about nine grains. 
OBSIDIANA. They are ſpecies of glaſs, ſo. called 
from their reſemblance to a kind of ſtone, which one Ob- 
fidius diſcovered in Ethiopia, of a very black colour, 
though ſometimes they ate pellucid, and of a muddy 
water. Pliny ſays, alſo, that Obſidianum was a ſort: of 
colour with which veſſels were glazed. Hence the name 
is applied by Libavius, to glaſs of Antimony. 
OBSIDIANUS LAPIS. Canal coal. | ; 
 » OBSTETRICATIO. Midwifry. The firſt mention 
that is made of this is in Gen. XXV. 16, 17. And then 
it appears to have been in the hands of women. 
Amongſt medical writers, Hippocrates was the firſt who 
gave any account of it, either as a branch of ſcience, or 
of art ; after Hippocrates, Celſus, Moſchion, Rufus Ephe- 
fius, Galen, Oribaſius, Ætius, Paulus Aygineta, Avi- 
cenna, Alberſis, and others, have enlarged on this ſub- 
ject; but the laſt improvers! are Mauriceau, the Cham- 
berlains, Chapman, Daventer, La Motte, Giffard, 
Heiſter, Smellie, &c. | | 
It may here be obſerved, that the Engliſh and the 
French are not peculiar nor unprecedented, in calling in 
the aſſiſtance of men. When women fell in labour, it 
appears in hiſtory, that the Athenians had a law to forbid 
ſlaves and women to practice midwifry; afterwards, in- 
deed, a law was made, by which free-women were al- 
lowed to practice it, JN 
Midwifry, at preſent, is taught and praQtiſed as a 
diſtinck branch of art; and in order to a proficiency 
therein, the practitioner is ſuppoſe to poſſeſs a competent 
knowledge of the following particulars, moſt of which are, 
more or leſs, noticed in the reſpective parts of this work. 
They are as follow: | 


Ihe parts of the pely 


is, its dimenſions, the depth of 


its cavity, its various diſtortions, .&c. The parts of 


women, ſubſervient to generation. The ftate of the 
womb and its neck, in the different periods of geſtation. 
"Twins, Monſters. Superſcetations, Extta uterine foe- 


tuſes. Moles, The progreſs of a child's head thorough 


the different parts of the pelvis in a natural labour. 
The ſecundines. The various complaints which uſually 
attend pregnancy. The manner and uſe of touching. 
The difference betwixt falſe and true labour pains. The 
different kinds of labour. The various modes of the child's 
preſenting, with the methods of delivery. The diſor- 
ders of child: bed women. The management of the 
child and its mother during the time of lying- in, &c. 
on which ſee the articles PELVISs, PARTURIO, GEsT A- 
Tlo, INVOLUCRA, PRAESENTATIOo, &. ; 
dee Treatiſes of Midwifry by Chapman, Mauriceau, 
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ward; when it acts in conjunction with the obliquus 


| * fleſhy, 
juſt within the edge of the lower and anterior part of 


| 


| 


| parts. 
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Dionis,, La Motte, Smellie, Memis, &c. Caſes of Mid- 
wifry by Giffard and Smellie, ccc. 
OBSTROUCTIO. Obſtruction. It is whett the ftuids 
can no longer paſs thro? the veſſels of a particular part ; 
and may happen from the increaſed viſcidity of the fluid; 
a diminution of the capacity of the veſſels; or a concur- 
rence of both theſe cauſes. Thele are more or leſs diffi- 
cultly removed, according to the age, conſtitution, &c. 
% % 1 5-5, e GR 
OBTIUNDENTIA. Medicines which leſſen the àacri- 
mony of the humours. . 8 5 
OBTURA TOR EXTERNUS. Some call it mar- 
ſupialis. This muſcle covers the foramen magnum iſchii, 


and riſing from the bone before the foramen, runs back- 


EBRARU NI. The muſcles of 


| wards under the head of the os femoris, covered by the 
quadratus femoris, and is inſerted into the trochanter 
major, contiguous, to the internus, and is, like it, a 
rotator., LS i . 
OBTURATOR INTERNUS, or Matſupialis: This 
muſcle takes its origin from the inner circumference of 
the foramen magnum iſchii, and goes out playing round 
the iſchium as, on a pulley, and is inſerted into the tro- 
chanter major, . contiguous to the pyriformis, and 1s a2 
rotator of the thigh. The tendon of this muſcle plainly, 
grooves the bone in; its paſſage. g 1 
OB LURA TOR NERVUS. This nerve is a bfanch 
of the crural, it paſſes thro* the foramen ovale, and is 
loſt in the inner muſcles of the thigh, | 
OBTURATRIX ARTERIA. It is a branch of the 


| hypogaſtric. It perforates the obturator muſcle, whence, 


its name; and goes out of the pelvis, at the upper part 
of the ligament of the foramen ovale, having firſt ſent a 
branch over the ſymphyſis of the os i ium, and os pubis, 
to the inguinai glands and integuments. It ſends out a 
branch which communicates with a branch of the ſciatica 
arteria ; and gives out branches to the adjacent muſcles, and 
ſends many ſmall ones by the neck of the thigh bone, 

OBTDURATRIX VENA. It is a branch from the 
hy pogaſtric vein, and receives this name, where it enters 
into the internal obturator muſcle. 5 

OCCIPITALIS ART ERIA. It is the firſt external, 
or poſterior branch of the external carotid. It paſſes 
obliquely before the internal jugular vein; and having 
ſent out twigs to the adjacent muſcles, it runs between 
the ſtyloid and maſtoid apophyſes, along the maſtoid 
groove, and goes to the muſcles and integuments, 
which cover the occipital bone. It communicates with 
the temporal, vertebral, and cervical arteries. 

OCCIPI TALIS MUSCULUS. This is mentioned 
by Columbus, and accurately deſcribed by Fallopius. 
There are two of them; they are ſhort, broad, thin, and 
fleſhy ; they are ſituated on the occiput, where the maſ- 
toideus and ſplenius muſcles are inſerted ; they ſoon be- 
come tendinous, join with the pericranium, which firm- 
ly adheres to the hairy ſcalp on the ſinciput. When they 
act they pull the hairy ſcalp backwards. 

OCCIPITALIS NERVUS. A branch from the 
tenth pair of nerves which proceed from within the ſkull ; 
they run on the upper and Jateral parts of the head, 

OCCIPLTALIlS POSTERIOR ARTERIA. It is a 
branch from the vertebral. It ſpreads on the occiput. 

OCCIPIT ALIS VENA. A branch from the poſte- 
rior, or upper external jugular; but it ſometimes pro- 
ceeds from the vertebralis, or axillaris. It ſpreads on the 
occiput. | 

OCCIPITIS OS. This bone is of a rhomboidal 
figure, a tranſverſe ridge running from the maſtoid pro- 
ceſs of one ſide to that of the other, divides it into two 
Its external ſurface is gonvex, except at the eu- 
neiforme proceſs, at the baſe of which, on each ſide of 
the foramen magnum, are the condyles which conne 
the head to the ſpine; on the outſide of theſe condyles 
the bone makes a projection, and there is a notch where 
the internal jugular vein paſſes. The bone is divided in- 
to four cavities in its infide, by a crucial ſpine which 
hath four canals in it; the ſuperior, for the longitudi- 
nal ſinus; the inferior, frequently hath the occipital 
ſinus; theſe on each fide, for the lateral ſinuſes which 


are continuations of the longitudinal. There are five 


6 F foramina 


put, goes over the upper patt of the os parietale and os 


lips of ulcers, callous, tumid. It is an epithet for ulcers 


juice, found in the head of the aſtacus fluviatilis, or 


the ſtomach, whichalſois in the head of this fiſh, two of them 


times a reddiſh, and at others, a bluiſh caſt; the blue 
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magnum 3, juſt, above, the condyle there is à hole on each 
ſide for the ninth, pair of nerves, and generally there are 
two holes which pierce from behind the condyles to the 
follz of the lateral ſinuſes. Beſides theſe, there are two 
common foramina which are one on each fide, between 
the proceſius cuneiformis and os petrofu m. 
_ OCEIFITO-FRONTALIS: «< Albinus calls it Epi- 


1 


| 


OCyY 
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foramina proper to this dolle; the firſt is the ſoramen | tom true erabs. eyes, by their: texture being uniſorm, 


and not leafy, by their ſticking to the tongue, whien 
crabs eyes will not do; by their ſoſtening with water, 
which crabs-eyes will not do; by their diflolving in 
acids, while crabs eyes ſteeped. in vinegar, retain their 
form; but when the artificial ſort are made with ſhellss 
the want of the lamellated coats is the beſt method of + 


dinſtinguiſhing them. See Toutnefort's Mat. Med. 


cranium. It riſes. from the, poſterior part of the occi- Lewis's. Mat. Mel. 1 


frontis, and is loſt in the eye-brows. It is a very thin 
muſcle, its office is, to raile che eye-brows, and wrinkle 
the forehead. It is antagoniſt to the corrugator Coiterii. 


OCHEUS. The ſcrotum. 


' OCULUS. The eye. The external parts are, the 
eye-brows, the eye-lids, the cilia, . the fore part. of the 
globe; the membrana oonjunctiva, cornes lucida, iris, 


| pupilla, carunculæ lachrymales, and angles of the eye- 


lids. The internal parts are the globe of the eye, tunica 


OCHR A, called alſo vitriolum abortivum. Yellow ſclerotica, cotnea Opaca, . Choroides, arachnoides, the 
ochre. Some is found of à brown colour; and forme is thtee humours, the anterior and poſterior chambers, the 


red. The darkeſt red fort is called red oker, rubrica | muſcles, and the optic nerve. 


Græcis, Creta rubra, marking ſtone, rude and raddle. 
They are an argillaceous earth, leſs tenacious when 
moiſtened than the clays and the boles; impregnated with 
a ſmall portion of iron, and thence their colour. By 
burning, their argillaceous nature is diſcovered; and by 
digeſting in aqua regis their iron is extracted, and then 
the ochre remains white. Their chief difference from 
bole is in their being leſs viſcid. Sec Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Neumann's Chem. t nt 
 OCHRA NIGRA. Black-lead.. : 
OCHREA. The fore part of the tibia. 5 
_ OCHRUS, alſo. called Lathyrus, and ervilia. Boer- 
haave mentions this plant. It bears cylindrical pods with 
round ſeeds as large as peas, which are eatable, but not 
very eaſily digeſted. 15 | 155 
HTHODES, from zx, importing the tumid 


EXT) 


Which are difficult to heal. | 3 
_ OCIMASTRUM, alſo called ocymoides, lichnis 
ſylveſtris, alba ſimplex. Wild white campion. 
It is Boerhaave's fourteenth ſpecies of lychnis. It is 
found in hedges and borders of fields; it flowers in May. 
The flower is ſaid to check the fluor albus, and inward 
bleedings ; the herb boiled in poſſet, is ſaid to cure con- 
vulſions in children; but its virtues hath not obtained it 
a place in practice. See Raii Hiſt, FR 
OCOLOXOCHITLz} 1. e. Tigridis flos. 
OCTAVUS HUMERI MUSC. 1. e. 'Feres minor. 
. OCTAVUS HUMERI PLACENTINI MUSC. i. e. 
eres minor, 15 
OcCULARES COMMUNES. A name for the nerves, 
which are alſo called motores oculorum. | | 
_ OCULARES EXTERNL Motores oculorum ex- 
terni. : 
_ OCULARIA. Eye- bright. fi | 
 OCULI CANCRORUM,. Crabs-eyes. They are 


Ihe coats of the eye are the conjunctiva, cornea, cho- | 
roides, and retina, The ball of the eye is moved by the 
four recti muſcles, and the two, which from their direc- 
| tion are called oblique, The humours are the aqueous, 
cryſtalline and vitreous. . Each. of theſe parts, ſee under 
their reſpeQtive name. OTE TIES 
A new born child ſhall be obſerved, perhaps, never to 
keep its eyes fixed on any one ſubject, but continually 
changing from one to another, and if you put your hand 


| before them, the children will not wink; hence ſome 


have thought, that new born infants have no ſight ; but 
this is a miſtake, and the true reaſon why their eyes are 
in perpetual motion is, that they have not yet acquired 
the habit of examining one thing at once with their 
eyes; their not winking at the approach of the hand, 
arites from their want of, experience how eaſily their. 
eyes may be hurt; but in a few days, they get the habit 
of winking, ſo that afterwards their eyes does it ſpon- 
taneoufly at the approach of danger. 


Dee a deſcription of the eye, aud its adjacent parts, by. 


J. Warner. 5 | 14 3 
Artificial eyes are made of concave plates of gold, 
ſilver, or glaſs, and are ſtained fo as to reſemble the na- 
tural eye, They muſt, when fixed in the orbit, be 
taken out and cleaned every night, and replaced in the 
morning. If no more of a diſeaſed eye is removed, than 
| what is preternaturally projected, or if enough is left, to 
leave the muſcles unhurt, the artificial eye will have a little 
motion from the muſcles that remain. If the eye does 
not fit well, it irritates and- inflames the other eye, in 
ar caſe, lay it afide, until one can be had that fits 
etter: ̃ 

On diſorders of the eyes ſee St. Vves; Benedict Dud- 


dell; and J. Warner. 


OCULO MUSCULARES. The nerves called Mo- 


tores occulorum. 


ſtony concretions, of what, at firſt, was but a milky | 


river craw-ſiſh; they are lodged in a bag on each ſide 


are lodged in the head of each. "Theſe ſtones are round- 
ith, flatted on one fide, in colour white, having ſome- 


are the beſt, the white are taken out after the fiſh hath 
been boiled; they are internally of a leafy texture. The 
largeſt quantities are the produce of Muſcovy, particu- 
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OCULO MUSCULARES EXTERNI. The nerves 
called Motores oculorum externi, | : 
OCULUS. See CoLIQUAMENTUM. 
OCULUS BOVINUS. See ProPToOs1s. 
OCULUS BOVIS. The great daily. | 
OCULUS BUBULUS. See PRoPToOs1s. 
OCULUS CHRISTI. Wild clary. 
OCULUS ELEPHANTINUS. See PRoPTosIs. 
OCULUS GENU. The Knee-pan. | 
_ OCULUS LACHRYMANS, i. e. Epiphora. 


larly of the river Don; great quantities are alſo found | OCULUS MUNDI. It is a ſpecies of opal; gene- 


in other parts of the Ruſhan empire. 

They are uſed as an abſorbent of acid humours in the 
prime viz, and are ſuppoſed, when combined with the | 
acid, to be more aperient and reſolvent than moſt of the 


other abſorbent earths; however this may be, it is cer- | 


tain that the earth of crabs-eyes, differs much from the 
earth of crabs-claws, for the firſt is not convertible into 
quick-lime. The medical difference of their earths, diſ- 
ſolved in any acid of the vegetable or animal kingdom, do| 
not appear to be great; the ſolutions of the two are alike 
in taſte. The earth of crabs-eyes, as to its chemical cha- 
rafters, is the fame as the earth of hartſhorn. 

Theſe ſtones are counterfeited with pipe clay, or with 
chalk, mixed with glutinous materials, or with the ſhells 


rally of a yellowiſh colour. By lying in water it becomes 
of an amber colour, and alſo tranſparent. | 
OCY MASTRUM, i. e. Ocimaſtrum. It is a name 
for the circæa lutetiana ; and of ſeveral ſpecies of lychnis. 
- OCYMASTRUM VERRUCCARIUM, The in- 
chanter's night-ſhade. | | 
OCYMOIDES, alſo called Lychnis ſylveſtris five aqua- 
tica purgurea ſimplex. Red wild campion. | 
It is Boerhaave's twentieth ſpecies of lychnis. It grows 
in hedges, and flowers in ſummer. The ſeeds are purg- 
Wy but it is not known in preſent practice. See Rait 
It. | 8 
 OCYMOIDES. It is a name .for ſeveral ſpecies of 
lychnis, of the ocimaſtrum, and of a ſpecies of the myo- 


of fiſhes ; but theſe compoſitions are eably diſtinguiſhed 


ſotis. | 
OCY MUM, 


O E N 


OCYMUM, 4244s, ſwiftly. It is thus called from its | 


ſudden growth, It is alſo called baſilicum, becauſe of its 
excellent , ſmell. Boerhaave enumerates twenty - four 
ſpecies. The chief uſe of ocymum is for improving the 
flavour of ſp. vol. arom. 
OCYMUM AQUATICUM. A fort of water thiſtle. 
OCYMUM SYLVESTRE, i. e. Acinos. 
ODAXISMOS, from dg, a tooth. A biting ſenſa- 
tion, pain, or itching. Hippocrates uſes this word prin- 


cipally with reſpect to the gums when the teeth are forcing | 


a paſſage through them. | 
ODONTAGOGOS. An inſtrument for drawing the 


teeth ek 
_ ODONTAGRA. It is either an inſtrument for draw- 
ing the teeth with, or the gout in the teeth. 


ODON TALGTA, from dds, a tooth, and axyo;, pain. | 


The tooth-ach. This happens either from external, or 
from internal cauſes. The external are ſuch as rot the 
teeth by deſtroying their enamel, and thus procuring an 
acceſs of air to their bony part. Hot liquors, frequent 
picking of the teeth with hard inſtruments, as pins, &c. 
ſoon deſtroy this enamel ; and when once the tooth is ca- 
rious, the only cure is to extract it. The internal cauſes 
are acrid particles excreted from the blood, in which caſe 
an - emollient gargariſm ſhould be frequently held in the 
mouth as warm as is convenient ; bliſters behind the ears 
are alſo uſeful, and if the gums ſwell, leeches may be ap- 
plied, or ſmall ſcarifications made in them with a lance. 

ODONTIASIS. Dentition. N 

ODONTICA. Remedies for pains in the teeth. 

/ODONTIS, & Odontitis. Names for ſeveral ſpecies 
of lychnis. 

ODONTOGLYPHON, ſrom sds, a tooth, and yx, 
to ſcrape. An inſtrument for rubbing or ſcaling the 
teeth. | 

ODONTOIDES. The tooth like proceſs, or the ſe- 
cond vertebra of the neck. | 0 

ODONTOPHYIA, from ss,, a tooth, and pb, to 
grow. Dentition. | . 8 

ODONTOTRIMMA, from 99z;, a tooth, and vic, 
to wear away. A dentrifice. _ 

ODORATUS. The ſenſe of ſmell. See OLFAC- 
TUS. 

ODORIFERAX GLANDUL/. Theſe are about 
the pudenda, arm-pits, &c. They are of the fame kind 


as the ſebaceous glands. Dr. Hunter ſays he never could | fi 


diſcover the orifices of theſe in the axilla, therefore he ſup- 
poſes the diſcharge to be from innumerable ſmall pores 
that are imperceptible, 

OE. The ſervice tree. 

CECONOMIA, from >, an houſe, and %, a 
Jaw or rule, Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs the 
management of a ſick perſon. The animal ceconomy is 
the conduct of nature in preſerving animal bodies. 

CEDEMA. A tumour in general. See TUMouRs. | 

CEDEMA ERYSIPELATOIDES. It is that cede- 
matous tumour which is white, pellucid, and accompa- 
nied with heat. | 

CEDEMA-QEDEMATODES. It is that ſerous tu- 
mour which is ſimply called œdema, or, according to 
ſome, the cold oedema. | | 

CEDEMOSARCA. A ſpecies of tumour mentioned 
by M. A. Severinus, of a middle nature, betwixt an œde- 


ma and farcoma. 

CELNIZIUM, i. e. CElſnitium. 

CELSNITIUM, called alſo olſenichium, celnizium, 
Thyſſelinum Plinii, apium ſylveſtre. Milky parſley. The 
root of this plant is perennial, large, and full of milky 
Juice, as is the whole plant. The leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the ferula ; the ſeed is oval, flat, large, ſtriated, mar- 
ginated, and ſometimes caſts its huſæs. There is another 
ſpecies called thyſſelinum paluſtre, and ſeſeli paluſtre. 
They are both bot and acrid, the roots are aperient and 
detergent, their milky juice is of the nature of ſcammony 
See Raii Hiſt. 

CENANTHARIA. Sweet ſcented ointments. Pau- 
lus Ægineta ſays they are not thus named becauſe they 
have œnanthe in their compoſition, but becauſe they are 
ſweet ſcented and fragrant, or on account of the wine and 
lilies which are ingredients in it. | | 


OES 


| ENANTHE, from bun, a vine, and 27 og, a flower. 


.* 


had the ſame ſmell as thoſe of the vine, cenanthe, - © 
CENANTHE CHAROPHYLII FOLIUS, cnan- 
the petroſelidi folio venenoſa, cenanthe cicutz facie Lot e - 
lit, filipendula cicutz facie. Hemlock drop-wort. It 
grows in brooks and muddy places. Its roots ſo reſemble 
thoſe of piony as to be ſold for them. | 
ENANTHE AQUATICA, called alſo filipendula 
| aquatica, Water drop-wort. It grows in meadows, and 
on the ſides of brooke, It is bitteriſh, and lightly aſtrin- 
gent, hot, dry, and diuretic, | n 
Theſe plants are not in uſe, inſtances are recorded of 
their poiſonous quality. ; 


thalictrum. 


of vines. 1 1 

CENELAUM. *' A mixture of oil and wine. 

ENOG ALA, from Gvo;, wine, and yaaa, milk. A 
fort of potion made of wine and milk ; but according to 
ſome, it is wine as warm as new milk. + 2s 
 QENOPLIA, alſo called nabea, paliurus, nap, and 
the great jujube. This fruit is produced in Egypt and 
Crete; it is aſtringent before it is ripe. When ripe it is 
agreeable to the palate, and like cherries is ſubject to cor- 
rupt in the ſtomach, They are eaten as delicacies in 
Egypt and Turky. 5 

NUS, Wine. RT 

CENUS ANDRIUS. Generous wine, or elſe wine 
of the iſland of Andros. 8 | 

CENUS ANTHINOS. Flowery wine. Galen ſays 


flowers, in which ſenſe it is an epithet for the cyceon. 


6oun, a ſmell. Sweet ſcented wines. | 
CENUS APODADUS, Wine in which the dais or 
txda hath been boiled, F 


great degree, and preſcribed among other things, as gar - 
lic, ſalt, milk, and vinegar. 

CENUS GALACTODES. Wine with milk, or 
wine made as warm as new milk. 


CENUS DEUTERUS. Wines of the ſecond preſ- 


ng. | 
CENUS DIACHEOMENUS, Wine diffufed in 
larger veſſels, cooled, and ſtrained from the lees, to ren- 


der it thinner and weaker. Wines thus drawn off are 


called ſaceus, and ſaccata, from the bag through which 
they are ſtrained. 

CENUS MALACUS, five Malthacus. Soft wine, 
Sometimes it means weak and thin, oppoſed to ſtrong 
wine; or mild, in oppoſition to auſtere. | 

CENUS MELICHROOS. Wine in which is honey. 

CENUS QUNODES. Strong wine. 

CENOS SIR ZEQOS, i. e. Sapa. 

CENOS STAPHIDIOS LEUCOS. White wine 
made from raiſins, | | 

CENOS TETHALASMENOS. Wine mixed with ſea 
water. 5 
OENOSTAGMA. Spirit of wine. 

CENOTHERA, i. e. Lyſimachia. TE 
PATA. Theanacardium. Alſo a tall tree in Chi- 


na, the kernels of whoſe fruit are uſed in a diſh which is 


called caril by the Indians. This fruit much reſembles 
the anacardium. See Raii Hiſt. 

CESOPHAGAA ARTERIZA. Theſe are generally 
two or three, and ſometimes but one. They riſe ante; 
riorly from the aorta deſcendens, and are diſtributed to the 


a bronchial artery. 

CESOPHAGAUS, The ſphincter ceſophagi. See 
CEsoPHAGUS. | 

CESOPHAGUS, The gullet. It is the contracted 
continuation of the pharynx. The ceſophagus beginning 
at the laſt part of the fauces, has, at its beginning, a 
large cavity, called by the Greeks pharynx, and by the 
Latins infundibulum. Its anterior part is connected with 
the root of the tongue, the os hyoides, and the larynx; 


and 


Vine flower. For the ancients called ſome plant which 
was in flower at the ſame time as the vine, or whofe flower 


NANTHE. Water - hemlock. Alſo a ſpecies of 
CENAREA, The aſhes prepared of the twigs, &c. | 


it is either cenus anthoſmias, or wine impregnated with 


CENUS ANTHOSMIAS, from av, a flower, and 


CENUS APEZESMENUS. A wine heated to a 


— 


ceſophagus. Sometimes the uppermoſt ceſophagz produce 
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and its poſterior part cloſely adheres to the vertebra of the 
neck: It is moved by various muſcles, which elevate and 


dilate the pharynx, and by their conſtrictory muſcles which 
ſhut it. There is one pair of theſe muſcles, which atiſin 


by three origins from the os hyoides, the cartilago cri- 


co:des, and the cartilago thyroides, totally ſurrounds the 
pharynx, and is called the ſphin&er of, the oeſophagus. 
There are principally three pair of 'theſq muſcles, viz. the 


cephalo pharyngzus, ſpheno pharyngæus, and ſtylo pha- 


ryngæus. At the end of the pharynx the &ſophagus be- 
R jg which firſt of all runs ſtrait between the 7 ek 
ria, and the vertebrz of the neck and back, but turns to 
the right about the fifth vertebra of the back, and to the 
left about the ninth ; then proceeding through the middle 
of the thorax, and the muſcular part of the, diaphragm, 
behind the little lobe of the liver, it is united with the ſu- 
perior orifice of the ſtomach. The ceſophagus itſelf con- 
fiſts of four coats, the outermoſt coat of which being 
membranaceous, thin, vaſcular, and cellular, derives its 
origin from the pleura, and joins the gullet to the adjacent 
parts. 


next to the outer is muſcular, furniſhed with annular or or- 


bicular fibres, and above theſe with longitudinal ones. 


The third coat is nervous, common to the mouth. and 


fauces, and reaching three fingers breadth within the ſto- 


mach ; it 1s thick ſet with glands, to which, on the. op- 
poſite ſide, are diſtributed ſome veſſels, from which they 


receive a certain liquor, more pinguious than the ſaliva, 
and which drops into the cavity of the gullet. The fourth 


coat, or innermoſt, is covered with a ſlippery mucus, 
villous, and every where perforated like a fieve, with many 
emunctories. The cuticle lines the ceſophagus, but is 
too thin to be demonſtrated. The ceſophagus is fur- 
niſhed with numberleſs glands, partly thoſe which being 
ſmaller than the eggs of ſilk worms are lodged in the ner- 
vous coat, and are eaſily, perceived, if upon taking off the 
nervous coat the fleſhy coat is expoſed to the ſight, or the 
gullet is macerated in water; and partly with other glands 
placed without the ceſophagus, amongſt which the moſt 
conſiderable are the dorſal glands about the fifth vertebra 
of the back, adhering to the gullet, and the thyroid gland 
ſituated between the thyro-cricoide cartilage and the ceſo- 
phagus. Its upper part receives arteries from the internal 


carotids, its middle part from the aorta and intercoſtal, | 


and its inferior part from the gaſtic arteries. The ſupe- 


rior part receives veins from the jugulars, its middle from 


the vena (ine pari, and its inferior from the coronary veins 
of the ſtomach. The nerves proceed from the par vagum. 


The function of the ceſophagus is, ſwallowing ; obſtruc- 


tions to which may happen from various caulcs. 
GLUTITIO. 


ES T RUM VENERIS, i. e. Clitoris. 

CESTROMANIA. The furor uterinus. 

i CEſypos, or ſypum. The greaſy ſordes 
of wool. : 

OFFA ALBA HELMONTIL If rectified ſpirit of 
wine be poured gently into a fully ſaturated volatile alka- 
line ſpirit, the ſpirit of wine running on the ſide of the 
glaſs, which muſt ſtand in a cold place, immediately an 
opake denſe coagulum is formed, which on gently ſhaking 
falls into a conſiſtent maſs ; this maſs ſoon reſolves by 
warmth, into a ſolid and a fluid part, the ſolid part is cal- 
led offa alba. It is ſuppoſed to be a volatile ſoap, com- 
poſed of the volatile falt of one ſpirit and the oil of the 
other ; but it 15 no more than the alkaline falt diſlodged by 
the vinous ſpirit. | 

OFFICINALIA. Officinals. In pharmacy it is an 
appellation given to ſuch medicines, whether ſimple or 
compound, as are required to be conſtantly kept in the 
apothecary's ſhop. | 

OLAMPI. The name of a gum which reſembles co- 
pal, and is brought from America. Lemery ſays it is 
{tweet to the taſte, and ſomewhat aſtringent. It is not in 
ule with us. 1 

OLDENLANDIA, It is a plant to which father Plu- 
mier gave this name, in honour of B. Oldenland, a Ger- 
man botaniſt. i 

OLEA. The olive tree. It is an evergreen, with ob- 
long narrow willow- like leaves, and monopetalous whitiſh 


See DE- 


Some reckon the cellular membrane in the num- 
ber of its coats, but this is not peculiar to it. The coat 


OLE 


| flowers, cut into four ſections, followed by cluſters of 
oval black fruit, containing, under a fleſny pulp, a hard 
rough ſtone. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and bears the ordinary winters of our own clime. 
Boerhaave mentions five ſpecies © 
The fruit hath a bitter auſtere diſagreeable taſte ; pick- 
led it proves leſs ungrateful, and is ſuppoſed to promote 
an appetite, help digeſtion, and attenuate viſcid phlegm 
in the firſt paſſages, The Lucca olives are the ſmalleſt 
and weakeſt, and the Spaniſh are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt 
taſted. The middling ſize, which are brought from Pro- 
vence, are generally moſt eſteemed: but the principal 
conſumption of this fruit is, for the obtaining their oil. 
| When ripe it is ground and preſſed, the purer and finer 
{ oil iſſues out firſt, by gentle preſſure; and inferior forts, 
on. heating the reſiduum, and preſſing it more ſtrongly. 


ROLENMC NNE EE. is i, "5; a 
thin liniment compoſed of oils. 


' OLEAMEN. A | 
OLEANDER. The roſebay. . _ a 
| OLEASTER. The wild olive. It differs from the 
olea, or garden olive, only in culture. 
| OLEASTER GERMANICUS. 
noides. D | ns 5 
OLECRANON. The elbow. It is the largeſt of the 
two apophyſes at the upper end of the ulna, it ends in 
a rough tuberoſity, and an obtuſe point. The tuberoſity 
makes the corner of the elbow, the point is lodged in the 
poſterior cavity of the lower extremity of the os humeri, 
when the fore arm is extended. | 
OLENE. The cubit, 5 
OLEOSACCHARUM. Eſſential oils, ground. with 
eight or ten times their weight of ſugar, becomes ſoluble 
in water, and may be diluted to any aſſigned degree; and 
thus oleoſaccharums are formed, and kept in well ſtopped 
bottles for making extemporaneous diſtilled waters, either 
ſimple or compound. Mucilages render them miſcible 
with water into a milky liquor; they diſſolve alſo in a 
little more than their weight of reCtified ſpirit of wine. 
The extemporaneous waters which are made by means of 
oleoſaccharums, are not ſo grateful as thoſe that are diſ- 
tilled, for want of the volatile ſaline parts which remain 
in diſtillation. . 5 
OLEUM. Oil. Oils are animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral. Animal oils are the fat of animals, which are ori- 
ginally vegetable oils. All animal ſubſtances yield this oil 
by diſtillation. Vegetable oils are principally procured by 
expreſhon, diſtillation, and by boiling. The mineral 
ones are obtained ſpontaneouſly, and by diſtillation, : 
Among the ſubſtances naturally contained in vegetables, 
and ſeparable by art, without alteration of their native 
qualities, are the following : | 
I, Groſs, or expreſſed oils, 


K 


A ſpecies of rbam- 


Theſe abound chiefly in 


{ the kernels of fruits, and in certain ſeeds, are commonly 


extracted by expreſhon, and hence are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of expreſſed oil, This oil is contained in all parts 
of a vegetable, and may be forced out by the aCtion of 
fire, but thus their qualities are altered. Expreſſed oils 
are not diſſoluble in water, nor in ſpirit of wine, without 
firſt being mixed with ſome ſuitable medium. If expoſed 
to the cold they loſe much of their fluidity, ſome of them 
congealing into a conſiſtent maſs with a ſmall degree of 
cold, If they are kept ſome time in a warm air, they be- 
come thin and rancid, their ſoftening quality is changed 
into an acrid one; and in this ſtate, inſtead of allaying 
irritation they cccaſion it: this rancidity is attracted even 
in the kernels, &c. in which this oil reſides before its be- 
ing exprefled ; yet on triturating thoſe ſeeds, &c, with 
water into an emulſion, this emulſion, inſtead of growing 
rancid, turns ſour. In ſuch a degree of heat as will occa- 
ſion a ſmall evaporation from theſe oils, a pungent vapour 
ariſes, ſeemingly of the acid kind; and when ſuffered to 
grow cold again, they are found to have acquired a greater 
degree of. conſiftence than they had before, together with 
an acrid taſte. In a heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe 
veſſels, greateſt part of the oil ariſes in an empyreumatic 
ſtate, a black coal remaining behind. - ; 

In order to obtain theſe oils, the ſeeds, &c. which con- 
tain them, muſt be ground or powdered ſmall, then in- 
cluded in proper bags, and wrapped In hair-clcths, then 
committed to the preſs, by Which the oil is forced _ 
| | 0 


. * 
\ 


and muſtard ſeed. 


OLE 


To facilitate the expreſſion, it is uſual to warm either the 
preſs, or the plates betwixt which the ſeeds, &c. are 
ſqueezed ; or to heat the ſubject which is to be preſſed. 
But heat occaſions rancidity, ſo ſhould only be admitted 
when this circumſtance interferes not with the uſe for which 
the oil is deſigned. Many are the different ſeeds, &c. 
which afford oil by this treatment, but the pteſent prac- 
- tice attends but to few, viz, the olive, almond, linſeed, 
Indeed, there is not much difference 
betwixt the expreſſed oil of one and another, the diſcri- 
-minating quality of the ſubjeQs not reſiding in the oil 
which is thus obtained ; the oil of muſtard 1s as ſoft, in- 
ſipid, and void of pungency, as that of ſweet almonds, 
the pungency of the muſtard remaining in the cake leſt 
behind after expreſſion: it is true that there are certain 
ſpecific differences betwixt them, but, as medicines, they 
are ſo nearly alike, that they may generally be indiſcrimi- 
nately uſed; they are emollient, they ſoften and relax the 


ſolids, and they obtund acrimony in the humours, and 


thus may be uſed internally when ſuch diſorders attend as 
ariſe from rigidity and acrimony, provided the body is not 

greatly heated thereby, for then the mild oil becomes fo 
acrid as to be very irritating — | 

As to the oils that are expreſſed from aromatic ſabſtances, 
they are of a very different nature from theſe ; ſee eſſen- 
tral oils. | 
Though expreſſed oils may be combined with water, 
by the mtervention of gum or mucilage, yet they do not 
act upon, or unite with the gummy or mucilaginous parts 
of vegetables; hence the ol. e. mucilaginibus does not 
contain any of the mucilage with which its ingredients ſo 
much abound. Expreſſed oils may be tinged by vegetable 
matters of almoſt all colours; in making the officinal oils 
by decoction, in order to have the colour clear and ſtrong, 
the beſt method is to ſtrain off the oil as ſoon as it hath 
acquired a ſufficient depth of colour, and then again to 
boil it until no aqueous vapours exhale. If the water is 
not all exhaled, the oil will have a dingy colour, and ſoon 
be mouidy ; and if the leaves that are boiled in the oil, 
continue after they are criſp, they occaſion a diſagreeable 
blackneſs. | 

2. A groſs ſebaceous matter. From the kernels of 
ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate-nut, inſtead of a fluid 


oil, a ſubſtance is obtained which is of a butyraceous | tain quantity, and therefore ſuch as hath been already 


uſed, and almoſt ſaturated itſelf, may be advantageouſly 


conſiſtence. Theſe are moſt commodiouſly extracted by 
boiling the ſubject in water; this ſebaceous matter, li- 
quefied by heat, ſeparates and ariſes to the ſurface, and 
reſumes its proper conſiſtence as the liquor cools. The 
fubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general properties 
with expreſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become ran- 
cid in keeping than molt of the common fluid oils. It is 
ſuppoſed that their thicker conſiſtence is owing to a larger 
admixture of an acid principle; for in their reſolution by 
fire, they yield a vapour more ſenſibly acid than the fluid 
oils ; and fluid oils, by the admixture of concentrated 
acids, are reduced to a thick and a folid maſs, 

3. Eſſential oils. They are obtained only from tho'e 
vegetables, or parts of vegetables, that are conſiderably 
odorous. hey are the direct principle in which the 
odour, and oftentimes the warmth and pungency and 
other active powers of the ſubject rehde, whence their 
names of eſſences and eſſential oils, Eſſential oils unite with 
rectified ſpirit of wine, though ſome of them require 
for this purpoſe, a much larger proportion of the ſpirit 
than others; water alſo, though it does not diſſolve their 
whole ſubſtance, may be made to imbibe ſome portion of 
their more ſubtil matter, ſo as to become conſiderably im- 
pregnated with their flavour, as happens in diſtillation 
by the admixture of ſugar, gum, &c. they are totally diſ- 
folved with water. Digeſted with volatile alcalies, they 
undergo various changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs 


odorous acquire con ſiderable degrees of fragrancy, whilſt 


fixed alcalics univerſally impair their odour. In the heat 
of boiling water theſe oils totajly exhale, and on this prin- 
ciple they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that con- 
tain them; for no other fluid that naturally exiſts in ve- 
getables is exhalable by that degree of heat, except the 
aqueous moiſture, from which greateſt part of the oil is 
eaſily ſeparated. Some of theſe oils riſe with much leſs 
keat than others, In their reſolution by a burning beat, 
41 : 
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they differ little from expreſſed oils. When expoſed for 


ſome time to a warm air, they ſuffer an alteration very 
different from that which the expreſſed undergo; inſtead 


of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradual- 
ly become thick, and at length harden into a ſolid, brittle, 


concrete, with a remarkable diminution of their volatility, 
fragrancy, pungency, and warm ſtimulating quality, in 
this ſtate they are found to conſiſt of two kinds of matter, 
a fluid oil, volatile in the heat of boiling water, and near- 
ly of the ſame quality as the original oil, and of a grofler 
ſubſtance, which remains behind, not exhalable without 
a burning heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature, and 
reſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and a black 
coal. The admixture of a concentrated acid, inſtantly 
produces in eſſential oils a change nearly ſimilar to that 
which time affects. 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances differ from 
thoſe which are thus obtained from olives, almonds, &c. 
Theſe retain for the moſt part an admixture of the arq- 
matic matter of the ſubject; thus aniſeed, mace, and 
nutmegs, yield, upon expreſſion, an oil impregnated with 
the flavour of the ſpices, and an oil expreſſed from ani- 
ſeed hath a great ſhare of the peculiar ſmell of the ſeeds. 
A purgative oil is expreſſed from the ſeeds of the ricinus. 
The rinds of oranges, lemons, and citrons, yield, by a 
kind of expreſſion, their eſſential oils, almoſt as pure, and 
nearly ſimilar to thoſe which are obtained from them by 
diſtillation. The eſſential oils in which the fragrance, 
and aromatic warmth of theſe fruits reſide, are contained 
in numerous cells, or veſicles, which may be diſtinguiſhed 
by the naked eye, and are ſpread all over the ſurface of 
the peel; it is molt conveniently obtained by rubbing a 
piece of lump ſugar on the ſurface of the freſh peel, the 
veſicles are thus built, and the ſugar imbibes the oil; when 
the ſurface of the ſugar is ſufficiently moiſtened therewith, 
ſcrape it into a phial, and keep it cloſe until it is uſed. 

Moſt effentia! oils are drawn by diſtillation, A quan— 
tity of water is added to the ſubject, ſufficient to prevent 
its burning, and in this water it is macerated a little be- 
fore the diſtillation, the oil comes over with the water, and 
either floats on its ſurface, or falls to the bottom. The 
water employed in diſtilling eſſential oils imbibes ſome 
portion of them; it cannot, however, retain above a cer- 


employed inſtead of common water in future diſtillations 
of the ſame ſubject. | | | 
Eflential oils are very oſten adulterated, If the mixture 
is with an expreſſed oil, the fraud is diſcovered by addin 
a little rectiſied ſpirit of wine to a few drops of the ſuſ- 
pected eſſential oil, and, ſhaking them together, the ſpi- 
rit diſſolves all the eſſential oil, and leaves the expreſſed 
untouched ; or if it is the heavier eſſential oils, the ſuſpect- 
ed one may be dropped into water, and the eſſential oil, 
after a briſk agitation, falls to the bottom, and the ex- 
preſſed oil ſwims at the top; or evaporate a little in a ſil- 
ver ſpoon, by which the eſſential oil will leave the expreſ- 
ſed behind. If che adulteration is with rectified ſpirit of 
wine, drop a little of the ſuſpected oil into water, or into 
ſpirit of turpentine ; and if a milkineſs appears on the 


mixture being ſhaken, there is ſpirit of wine in the oil. 


If the efſential oil is mixed with other cheaper eflential 
oils, dip a rag into the ſuſpeCted oil, and then hold it be- 
fore the fire; thus the flavour of the genuine oil paſſes off, 
and leaves that of the added one ſufficiently diſtinct behind. 
The cheap eſſential oils that are added, are uſually thoſe 
of the turpentine kind, which are alſo diſcovered by drop- 
ping the ſuſpected oil into ſpirit of wine, for then a 
milkineſs is produced, but not if the oil is genuine. 

Eſſential oils medically conſidered, agree in the gene- 
ral qualities of pungency and heat, though in theſe they 
differ in theic degrees; in particular virtues they differ, 
as the ſubjects do from which they are obtained. Some 
of theſe oils are uſed to correct reſinous purges; they 
make them eaſy in the ſtomach at the firſt, but fo far from 
abating their irritating quality, they add a freſh ſtimulus. 
T heſe oils are beſt adminiſtered with powders, pills, bo- 
luſſes, or electuaries. | | 

4. Concrete eſſential oil. Some vegetables, ſuch as 
roſes and the roots af elecampane, inſtead of a fluid eſſen- 


tial 


9 L 1 


Ual oil, yield 2 ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general pro- 
perties, but of a thicker and ſebaceous conſiſtence. I his 
ſubſtance appears of as great volatility and ſubtilty as the 


fluid oils, it equally exhales in the heat of boiling water, 


and coneretes upon the ſurface of the collected vapour.“ 
The total exhalation of this matter, and its concreting a- 
gain in its original conſiſtent ſtate, without any ſeparation 
of it into a fluid and a folid part, diſtinguiſhes it from eſ- 
ſential oils that have been thickened or indurated by age 
or by acids. | 
See Hoffman's Obſ. Phyſ. Chem. lib. i. Neumann's 
Chem, Works. Di. of Chem. The New Diſpenſa- 


tory. 

OLF ACTORIL NERVI. The olfactory nerves. They 
were formerly called proceſſus mammillares. 'I hey are the 
firſt pair of nerves trom the brain. I hey ſeem to ap- 


roach nearer each other as they paſs towards, the criſta | 


galli. They divide into many ſmall filaments, which paſs 
through the toramina of the os ethmoides. On theſe 
nerves no covering from the dura mater can be traced. 
dee OLFACTUS. ME 

OLFACTUS. The ſenſe of ſmelling. The mucous 
membrane which lines the noſtrils, hath its ſurface great- 
ly enlarged by its ſpreading into the two frontal ſinuſes, 
the antra of Highmore, the cells in the ſphenoid bone, 
and on the ſpongy bones of the noſtrils. The olfactory 
nerves, without their dura matral coat, pierce the holes in 
the ethmoid bone, and ſpread themſelves in the mucous 
membrane of the noſtrils. Theſe nerves are widely ex- 
panded, and no where are the nerves ſo ſoft, naked, and 
conſequently ſo eaſily affected and injured as in this; yet 
an inſipid mucus is conſtantly ſeparated in the membrane 
of the noſe to defend the nerves. A branch from the fifth 
pair is alſo ſent to this membrane, by the irritation of which 
ſmeezing is excited when the mucus is not duly diſcharged. 
The objects of ſmell are thoſe parts of ſubſtances which 
are lodged in their ſpirit, - oil, ſalt, or ſoap, if they are ſo 
divided as to become capable of floating in the atmoſphere ; 
but from experiments it 1s plain, that the ſpirit lodged in 
the oil, is that which excites the ſenſe of ſmelling ; for 
when this ſpirit is ſeparated, the ſubject is inodorous, and 
to whatever ſubject this ſpirit is communicated, there the 
odour is alſo. 1 he ſenſe of ſmell is only excited when the 
odorous effluvia contained in the air, and attracted thro' 
the noſtrils, are impreſſed on the olfaCtory nerves. The 
longer the noſtrils, the more the ſurface thereof, and of 
the ſpongy bones there are enlarged, the more acute is 
the ſenſe of ſmelling; | 
_ OLIBANUM, called alſo thus, thus maſculinum, frank- 
incenſe. It is a gummy reſin brought from Turkey and the 
Eaſt Indies, Dale ſays he found a ſpecies of cedar in Ca- 
rolina which afforded a gum fo like this, that he could 
not perceive any difference in it. Of the tree which pro 
duces. it we have no certain account. It is uſually in 
drops or tears, like thoſe of maſtich, but larger, of a pale 
_ yellowiſh colour, which by age becomes reddiſh. It hath 
ſeveral names, according to its different appearances ; the 
ſingle tears are called ſimply olibanum, or thus; when two 
are joined together they have been called thus maſculinum ; 
and when two were very large, thus ſœminium; ſome- 
times four or five have adhered together about as big as fil- 
berts, and, perhaps, found on the bark of the tree, theſe 
have been named thus corticoſum ; the finer powder which 
rubs off from tears in carriage is called manna thuris. 
This drug, however, is not in any of its ſtates what is 
now called thus, or frankincenſe, in the ſhops. 

This gummy reſin hath a moderately ſtrong, not very 
agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh pungent taſte. In chew- 


ing it {ticks to the teeth, becomes white, and renders the 


ſaliva milky. Laid on a red hot iron it readily catches 
flame, and burns with a ſtrong diffuſive ſmell, which is 
not unpleaſant, It is ſuppoſed to have been the incenſe 
uſed by the ancients in their religious ceremonies, On 
trituration with water, the greateſt part of it diſſolves in- 


the uterus thus, which is be 


ONE 


than water, but it takes up nearly all the active matter. 
The doſe is from 9 i. to 3 i. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Neumann's Chem. Works. ü 

OLIBANUM. The Greek name for frankincenſe. 

OLIDA, i. e. Abrus. 

OLISTHEMA, from 6aobaira, 
tion. 

OLIVARIA CORPORA. Two eminences on the 
lower part of the medulla oblongata, near where it com- 
mences medulla ſpinalis. Many tables plate theſe higher, 
but unjuſtly, _ EE | 

OLOPHLYCTIDES, i. e. Phlyctænæ. 

OLSENICHIUM, i. e. &lſnitium. 

OLUS ALBUM, i. e. Valeriana arvenſis præcox hu- 
milior ſemine depreſſo. | 

OLUS ATRUM, i. e. Smyrnium. 

OLUS AUREUM, i. e. Atriplex Hortenſis. 

OLUS HISPANICUM, i. e. Spinacia. 

OLUS JUDAICUM. See Cokchokus. 

OLUSATRUM. See ArIUM and HieposELINUM. 

OLYRA. Sprat corn. It grows in Germany, It is 
inferior to ſpelt wheat. 5 

OMAGRA. The gout in the articulation of the hu- 
merus with the ſcapula. | 5 

OM ASUM, or Omaſus. The third ventricle of a ru- 
minating animal. 

OMELYSIS, from die, crude. Some fay it is the 
meal of barley not parched ; others, that is any ſort of 
mea]. 

OMENTA. The membranes of the brain. 

OMENTUM, called epiploon by the Greeks, and by 
us the cawl. It is alſo called reticulum, from its ſtructure 
reſembling that of a net. Below the liver, floating over 
the inteſtines, is the omentum, whole ſuperior portion is, 
as it were, divided into two borders, one of which is fixed 
along the great arch of the. colon, and the other along the 
great curvature of the ſtomach, The union of theſe two 
borders on the right fide is fixed to the ligament, or adhe- 
ſion of the duodenum and colon; that on the left- ſide to 
the longitudinal ſciſſure of the ſpleen, to the extremity of 
the pancreas, and to the convex ſide of the great extre- 
mity of the ſtomach. The omentum is generally larger on 
the leſt · ſide than on the right. Its uſe is by its fat, to lu- 
bricate the parts adjacent, to prevent adheſions of the in- 
teſtines, and as a preparatory organ for the bile. 

The little omentum, called alſo meſo-gaſter. See Mz- 
SOGASTRION. | 

OMOCOTYLE. The cavity in the extremity of the 
neck of the ſcapula, in which the head of the humerus is. 
articulated, | 


OMOHYOIDAUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Coraco hyoi- 


to fall out; A luxa- 


deus mulc. 


OMOPLATEE, from due, the ſhoulder, and naar, 
broad. The ſcapulz. 
r i. e. Coraco-hyoidzus 
mulc. | 
OMOS. The ſhoulder. Moſchion calls that part of 
yond the neck, where it 
grows broad. „ 
OMOTRIBES. Oil expreſſed from unripe olives. 
OMPHACIS UM. Oil from unripe olives. 
OMPHACIUM. The juice of unripe grapes. 
Ro ko ming A ſmall kind of gall, or excreſcence 
of oak. | 


OMPHACOMELI. A fort of oxymel made of the 


juice of unripe grapes and honey. 


 OMPHALOCARPOS. The name for the aparine. 
OMPHALOCELE, i. e. Hernia umbilicalis. 
OMPHALODES, from dag, a navel. This plant 
is thus named, becauſe the calix is excavated in the mid- 
dle, like the human navel. It much reſembles borage, 
but is not ſo ſucculent. Boerhaave enumerates three 


ſpecies, but they are not noted for any medical uſe. 
OMPHALOS. The navel. 


to a milky liquor, which on ſtanding depoſits a portion off OMPHAX. Unripe grapes, or their Juice. 


reſinous matter, and being now gently inſpiſſated, leaves 
a yellow extract, which retains greateſt part of the ſmell, 
as well as taſte, of the olibanum, the odorous matter ap- 
pearing to be of a leſs volatile kind, than that of molt o- 
ther gummy reſins. Recti 
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ONAGRA. The name of a plant, three ſpecies of 
which are noticed by Boerhaave ; but no medical virtues 
are attributed to them. The rheumatiſm in the elbow is 
alſo thus called. | 


fied ſpirit of wine diflolves leſs | 


ONEIROGMOS. Venereal dreams. Thus Coelius 
Aure- 


O P H 


Aurelianus calls this diſorder, and he deſcribes it as diſ- 

turbing the patient with wild deluſive dreams, and fre- 
quently emitting their ſemen whilſt aſleep. | He ſays it is 
the reſult of impreſſions on the fancy, which affect the 
patient during ſleep, and ariſing from extraordinary de- 
fire of, or great abſtinence from venery. See Ccel. Au- 
rel. Morb. Chron. lib. v. c. 7. 

ONEIROGONOS. So the Greeks call an occafional 
emiſſion of the ſemen in fleep, when it only happens 
rarel . | h 

ONISCI. Wood- lice. 

ONITIS. A ſpecies of origanum. 

ONOBRYCHIS, from 6s, an aſs, and fpixw, to 
bray ; becauſe the ſmell of this plant makes aſſes bray, or 
becauſe when an aſs eats the pods of this plant he is ſaid 
to bray. Botaniſts vary in deſcribing this plant, one call- 
ing one plant, and another a different one, by this name. 

ONOBRYCHIS, called alſo polygalon Geſnerii, caput 
gallinaceum, holy- hay, cock's-head vetch, ſaintfoin. 

It grows on hills, in highways, and corn fields, but 
always in dry chalky foil expoſed to the ſun. It is culti- 
vated for feeding of cattle. It is ſaid to generate much 
milk in cows. | 

There is another ſpecies called campanula erecta. Be- 
ſides theſe, Boerhaave mentions other three. | 
. ONOBRYCHIS. It is a name for ſevera! forts of he- 
dyſarum. Ky | | 

ONOCHELIS, Onochiles, or Onoclea. A ſpecies of 
anchuſa. | 

ONOPTERIS MAS. A ſpecies of adianthum. 

ONOSMA. Stone bugloſs. 

ONOCHY TES. The onyx ſtone. 

ONYCHITIS, A fort of cadmia, which is veined 
like an onyx-ſtone. 3 

ONYX, alſo called ſolen, aulos, domax, dactylus. 
It reſembles the blatta-byzantia, but is obtained from an 
other ſpecies of turbinated ſhell-fiſh. | 

The Greeks gave this name to the diſeaſe of the eye, 
which is alſo called unguis. | | 

It is the name of a precious ſtone called camehnia, 
and onychites. It is opake, of the colour and ſhape of a 


human nail. 
OOEIDES. An epithet for the aqueous humour of 


the eye. | 

OPACARPATHON. The juice of a poiſonous herb 
called cat paſus. 

OPALUS, called alſo pederos, opal. A ſtone which 
reſembles the mother of pearl, but it is harder, and of a 
better luſtre. Its natural ground colour is whitiſh, but it 
gives all the other colours in reflection. The belt are 
brought from the Eaſt, 


- OPERCULI CONCHYLII. See BrATTA By- | 


ZANTIA. | | 
OPERCULUM COCHLEA COELATA, i. e. 
VUmbilicus Marinus. Ss | $7 f 
OPHIASIS. See ALOPECIA. 
 OPHIOGLOSSOIDES NIGER. A fort of fungus 
of no medical efficacy. e 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, from og, a ſerpent, and yawooa, 
a tongue, becauſe the fruit of the plant reſembles a tongue. 
Adder's tongue. This plant hath only one leaf, with a 
ſlender ſtalk ariſing from the bottom of it, dented about 
the edges, and ſuppoſed to reſemble the tongue of a ſer- 
pent. It grows in meadows. The leaf is thick, of a freſh 
reen colour, and juicy. The ſeed is in a green ſpike. 
OPHIOSCORDON, or Ophioſcorodon : alſo called 
vitorialis; allium montanum latifolium maculatum ; 
allium alpinum ; ſpotted Ramſons ; broad leaved moun- 
tain garlic. It is a ſpecies of garlick. It is kept in the 
gardens of the curious, but grows wild in moſt countries. 
Its virtues are ſimilar to the common garlic. , See Raii 


Hiſt. / | 

' OPHIOSTAPHYLON. White bryony. 

- OPHITES, called alſo ſerpentinus, ophite, or ſpleen- 
ſtone, It is a hard ſort of marble, of a deep green co- 
lour, interſperſed with ſpots of a fainter green. There 
are three ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their being differently 
marked. | 7 5 | 

. OPHRIS, and Ophris major, i. e. Bifolium. 

. OPHRYS. The loweſt part of the forehead, where 
the eye-brows grow; and the hair of the eye-brows, 


OY 


| OPHRYS UNIFOLIA, i. e. Monopbyllon. 


 OPHTHALMIA, from dpi, an eye. An inflam- 


mation of the membranes which inveſt the eyes; parti- | 


cularly the conjunctiva. 

Monſ. de St.Y ves diſtinguiſhes this diforder into fourteen 
or fifteen different kinds, according to their different 
cauſes, or other circumſtances, as follow : 

1. An inflammation of the tunica conjunctiva, which 
is attended with a violent heat, and a flux of tears ; 
ſometimes without great heat, or an extraordinary flux of 
tears, the inflammation extends all over the eye, aud 
affects the adjacent parts. In many inſtances there are 
pricking pains, a beating of the arteries, ſwelling, great 
heat, violent redneſs, ſcalding tears, at times a painful 
ſenſation is felt, ſuch as is occaſioned by ſand falling into 
the eye. This ſpecies is the molt frequent, for it attends 
almoſt every diſorder to which the eye is ſubject, and in 
ſhort, conſtitutes moſt of the other ſpecies of ophthal- 
mies. The cauſe may be either external or internal, 
whatever irritates the eye, is the immediate cauſe, In 
the Med. Muf. vol. i. p. 370, &c. are two inſtances of 
inflamed eyes from a louſe having got into the great angle 
of the eye in one caſe; and a ſmall inſe& of ſome kind 
not mentioned having inſinuated itſelf into the cornea, in 
the other caſe. 

2. The dry ophthalmia, In this caſe the tunica con- 
junctiva is inflamed ; but there is neither tears nor pus. 
Neither ſwelling, pain, or other remarkable ſymptoms 


| attend, 


3. An humid ophthalmia. It is cauſed by a redundant 
acrid lachrymal lymph, which occaſions a ſwelling in the 
the inner part of the eye-lids, and ſometimes ulcerates. 
the cornea ; ſhooting pains are felt in the eye, and the 
light cannot be borne. When it attends children, their 
lips are ſometimes ſwelled and their noſes, and ſcabs 
ſpread on their faces. | 

4. An ophthalmia from a defluxion on the brain. In 
this ſpecies an itching is felt in the eye, a thick glutinous 
p oozes out, and conglutinates the eye-lids in the 
night. 2 | 

5. An ophthalmia attended with a dry film. This re- 
ſembles the dry opthalmia ; but in this caſe the eye-lids 
are ſmeared with dry films like gritty flour, which occa- 
lions much pain in the eye. 

6. The ophthalmia in the globe of the eye towards the 
acanthi. This kind is when the patient's eyes are red 
only towards the angles, whilſt the other parts are 


unaffected. But when the caruncula lachrymalis be- 


comes inflamed, the veſſels which paſs under it, ſwell 
even to the tranſparent part of the cornea. This kind 
often changes to the diſorder called unguis. 


7. The ophthalmia with pimples on the globe of the 


eye. In this ſpecies there is a ſwelling of the ſmall 


bundle of veins which are ſent from the inner ſurface of 


the eye-lids, and terminate where the conjunctiva is 
Joined with the tranſparent part of the cornea ; a pimple 
as large as a lentil appears there, which ſuppurates. 

8. The ophthalmia with little abſceſſes on the cornea 
and conjunctiva, In this ſort the whole conjunctiva be- 
comes red ; ſmall abſceſſes are formed on the tranſparent 
cornea, and on the conjunctiva. 

9. The eryſepelatous ophthalmia. It reddens the con- 
junctiva, ſwells the eye-lids, cauſes violent pains and 
heat both in the eyes and head. The adjacent parts, as 
the temple and forehead, and the noſe, are covered with 
ſcales and ſcabs, that leave, when they fall off, marks 
which remain during life, and which reſemble thoſe 
from the ſmall-pox. | | 

10. The ophthalmia, called chemoſis, which ſee. In 
this ſpecies, all the conjunctiva is ſwelled to the thick- 
neſs of a finger's breadth ; this makes the tranſparent 
part of the cornea appear as it were ſunk into a cavity. 
Violent pain attends, a pulſation alſo, and often times a 
fever. All the tranſparent part of the cornea often comes 
away by ſuppuration, which deſtroys the anterior cham- 
ber of the eye. Ihe cicatrix ſubſequent to the ſuppura- 
tion hinders the cryſtalline and vitreous humours from 
falling out, and generally hinders the decay of the whole 
globe, but ſometimes they both happen. This diſorder 
happens either from external or inteinal caufes, 
It. The 
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or leſs complained of. 


OPH 


11. The venereal ophthalmy. The ſymptoms are nearly | 


the ſame as attend the chemoſis, but with this differ- 
ence ; the conjunctiva is ſwelled, appears hard and fleſhy. 
It begins with a quantity of whitiih matter with a yel- 
lowiſh caſt, oozing through the che. This diſorder ſome- 
times appears a few days after the beginning of a venereal 
gonorihæa; the matter not running off by its uſual paſſage, 
is diſcharged through the eye ; and this matter ſtains 
linen, as that of a gonorrhœa in the urethra does. 

12. The ophthalmia of the choroides. In this ſpecies, 
the choroides and uvea are inflamed, and the conjunCtiva 
is only ſlightly affected; it is attended with a flux of 
tears; the light, if admitted, occaſions great pain 3 


pain is complained of in the temples, and the top of the 
head. EE 

13. The ophthalmia from blows on the eye. 

14. The ophthalmia from a rupture of the veſſels in the 
conjunctiva, the eye grows red, though the patient does 
not complain of pain; nor is the light uneaſy. The blood 
iſſuing from the ruptured veſſels, is diffuſed between the 
laminæ of the membrane. 

15. The ophthalmia from the ſcrofula. In the eye, the 


| ſcrotula produces an inflammation which ſometimes ends 


in an anchylops or ægilops: in the eye-Jids it produces an 
epiphora, or lippitude: in the canthus of the eye a fiſtula 
lachrymalis is formed; and it ſometinies happens that 
tumours of the ſcrofulous kind thruſt out the giobe of the 


eye. When the eye is inflamed from this cauſe, it appears 


of a dull red, or leaden colour; there are often white 
ſpecks on or near the pupil, which generally diſcharge 


great quantities of acrid ſerum, which ſcald the cheeks; 


{mall running ulcers often are ſeated in the greater can- 
thus, which diſcharge a whitiſh thick matter, and which 


glues the eye-lids in a morning; the eye-lids are ſwelled, 


and the veins about them appear diſtended; pain is more 
16. An ophthalmia which follows from the ſmall- 


ox. | | 
: The ophthalmia ſubſequent to blows on the head, by 
by which the meninges are hurt, is a ſign of death, 
When in the beginning of the ſmall-pox this diſorder is 
attendant, the conſequence is generally fatal. When at- 
tended with long and violent head-achs, blindneſs is to be 
feared. When an ophthalmia is an original diſeaſe, when 
the temples ach, the forehead itches, and the body ſweats 
at nights, there is danger even of life. The humid 
ſpecies, the eryſipelatous and venereal kinds, that of the 
choroides, and the chemoſis, all greatly tend to deſtroy 
the ſight. | | 

In the cure of the above ſpecies of inflammaticn in the 
eye, the diſtinctions may very well be loſt in moſt of them. 
When a flux of humours attends, it uſually abates by 
whatever relieves the inflammation, and in general to 
conſider and treat theſe diſorders under the ſimple idea of 
inflammations will be the moſt proper and eaſy ; as to 
particular circumſtances, they may be attended to and 
treated according to their reſpeCtive natures, as directed 
here and in other articles, or as the preſcribers particular 
experience may direct. | 

All heating, ſpirituous, and aromatic food muſt be 
avoided ; a cooling liquid diet will be neceſſary; a free- 
dom from all forcible exerciſe mult be enjoined, and the 


eye may be ſhaded from the light, and all glaring objects 


—_ 


by means of a ſtiff paper, lined with black filk. 

Bleed according to the ſtrength and quickneſs of the 
pulſe. Beſides taking blood from the arm, leeches may 
be applied to the external angles of the eyes. As ſoon as 
blood is taken away, let a ccoling purge be given; and 
ſmall doſes of the ſal Glaub. may be repeated every day 
after, ſo as to procure a few ſtools, until the violence of 


the ſymptoms give way. A bliſter, when applied to relieve 


WG 


As an external remedy, the vegeto- mineral water of 
Goulard is almoſt the only one needful; begin with it very 
mild; and increaſe its ſtrength ſo as to avoid inritation. 
Whether inflammations are phlegmonous, ſeroſulous, can- 
cerous, or eryſipelatous, from bruiſes, &c. this water is of 
ſingular efficacy. White vitriol is the uſual remedy in 
theſe caſes; it cools, dries, and reſtringes; it is very uſe- 
ful when there is a defluxion, or an inflammation in the 
eyes, but the diſorder ſhould be giving way before its uſe 
is begun with; bleeding, purging, and every proper eva- 
cuation ſhould alſo have preceded ; from Ii. to zii may be 
diffolved in two ounces of water, beginning with the 
weaker, and gradually proceeding to the ſtronger ; if it is 
too weak, the redundant tears will waſh it away before it 
produces any effect. Blue vitriol is uſeful when, the hu- 
mours are thick, and formed into ſordes; and when they be- 
gin to form ſmall membranes in the tunica albuginea, which 


— 


inflammation in the eyes is moſt effectual when laid upon 
the fore part of the head, and kept open a few days; ap- 


ply the plaſter from the crown to the forehead, having firſt | 


{ſhaved the part. The feet and legs may be placed in mo- 
derately warm water every night. A ſeton is beſt fixed 
under the lower jaw, in the ſide where the affected eye is, 
or if both eyes are bad, it may be placed under the chin; 
when it is fixed in the fide of the jaw, let it be betwixt 
the external jugular vein, and the larynx. 


frequently happens after the ſmall pox and the meaſles ; 
in ſuch caſes, a grain or more may be added to an ounce: 
of water: but it ſhould be omitted in all inſtances of in- 
flammation attended with ſaline hot acrid defluxions, with. 
redneſs and itching, becauſe it increaſes theſe ſymptoms. 
When the inflammation is deep, violent, and dangerous, 
the eye being almoſt deprived of fight and ſenſibility, 
happy effects have been found from the uſe of tepid cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine mixed with the Peruvian: batſam. 
Weak ſolutions of camphor abates theſe inflammations ; 
but a free uſe of it increaſes them. Dr. Kirkland recom - 
mends a ſmall quantity of fal Glauberi in fine powder to 
be blown into the inflamed eye, he obſerves that atifirft the 
inflammation ſeems to be increaſed by it, but ſoon a dil- 
charge of lymph follows, and the next day the inflamma- 
tion is much abated or gone. Opium is. ſaid by ſome not 
to eaſe pain in the eye ; but that this ſymptom is relieved 
by the external uſe of aloes; however, it is clear from 


| experierce, that ſmall quantities of opium, mixed with | 


any cooling liniment, ſpeedily abates inflammation in this 
organ. When a corroding acrimony is obſerved in the 
humour that 1s diſcharged, the eye may now and then. be 
waſhed with a thin ſolution of gum arabic ; or the mucilage 
of quince-ſeeds, If tne eye remains very weak, aſter, che 
inflammation abates, the beſt applications are, the alum 
curd, which may be ſpread thin on a rag, and applied 
over the eyes every night; and a ſolution of alum in the 
proportion of a dram to half a pint of water, to which 
may be added the white of one egg, and to finiſh the cure, 
the patient may bathe in the ſea, or cold water may be 
poured upon his head every morning for ſome time. 

When films attend, or are followed by defluxions on the 
eyes, or when the tranſparency of the cornea is dimi- 
niſhed, borax proves an admirable means of relief, and 
and may be uſed as follows, R Boracis opt. fs. ſacch. 
alb, Zi. aq. roſar. zii m f. collyr. Let a little of this be 
frequently dropped into the affected eye. When pimples 
on the eye attend an imflammation, the ſolution of white 
-vitriol uſually ſucceeds ; when matter is formed in theſe 
pimples, pierce them with the point of a lancet, and then 
waſh them with the juſt named ſolution, or, K Ungt. alb. 
zv. facch. ſaturn. Di. quibus ſuper porphyrite ſimul tritis 
inſtillentur balſ. traumat, Dit. hujus paululum, linteo 
exceptum, oculo dolenti omni nocte imponatur. When 
a blow is the cauſe, and a blackneſs remains about the eye- 
lids, R Conf. rofar. rub. Ziii. tint, theb. Zii. m. vel. 
KR Acet. diſtill. 711. ſp. ſal. ammon. Ziſs. m. In Goacb's 
Caſes and Remarks, page 44, &c. is an inſtance of re- 
lief, when the tunica albuginea was inflamed ſo as to re- 
ſemble, if not conflitute the chemoſis. A gouty ophthal- 
mia requires that the gout, if poſſible, be brought into the 
extremities, and then the diſorder in the eye immediately 
vaniſnes; if the inflammation is violent, bleed, purge 
with aloetics, and waſh the eye with a mixture of tepid 
water two parts, and brandy one part. When a tranfla- 
tion of rheumatic matter from the hip, or elſewhere, is 
the cauſe, bliſters may be applied to, or near the part 
whence the rheumatiſm receded, a ſeton may be fixed un- 
der che lower jaw, and the bark with guaiacum may be 
given. In the ſcrofulous inflammation, of this organ, 
the bark is the ſovereign remedy: it in this caſe, the 
glands under the ears are affected, apply a cauſtis 
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on one of them, and then another, if there are more 


than 


OP 


than one, and the conſequent diſcharge will ſoon remove |. 


the inflammation ; proper alteratives as required may ac- 
company the bark; and the head ſhould be waſhed every 


morning with cold water. Nitre, given to a (crops three | obtunded, and deſtroyed, The principles ſeparable from 


times a day hath been found to be remarkably effrcacious 
in this as well as in the common ophthalmias. The ve- 
nereal ophthalmia admits not of vitriolic collyriums ; it 
calls for the ſpeedieſt aid, which ſhould conſiſt of bleeding 


night and morning, purges repeated every day from the 
fiolt day of, bathing, until the inflammation abates, if 
other circumſtances do not forbid ; compreſſes ſqueezed 
out of brandy and water may. be conſtantly kept on the 


eye. | 
. Monſ. de St. Yves on Diſorders of the Eye. Heiſ- 
ter's Surgery. Eſſay on the Ophthalmia, &c. by Wil- 
liam Rowley, ſurgeon. Gooch's Caſes and Remarks, 
page 44, & e. Boulton's Surgery, chap, vii. in the Ap- 
dix. Net 
F OPHTHALMIC! EXTERNI, i. e. Motores oculo- 
rum extern, 
OPHTHALMͤICIWILLISII. The ophthalmic 
branch of the fiſth pair of nerves. See Trigemini. 
OPHTHALMOPONIA. An intenſe pain in the eye, 
whence the light is intolerable. | | 
OPHTHALMORXYSIS. A bruſhing of the eye. 
OPHTALMOXYSFTRUM. A bruth for the eye; it 
was was formerly made of the beards from barley or rye. 


It was ſo drawn acroſs the inſide of the eye-lids, as to 
make-them bleed. | 


 OPHYLLON, Great tooth - wort. 

OPIATA. Properly, medicines in which are opium; 
but ſoft eleCtuaries are alſo ſo called. 

OPION. Opium. 

OPI|STHOTONOS from xi ev backwards, and Toys; 
from revo to ſtretch. It is a ſpecies of convulſion, in 
which the whole trunk is convulſed and drawn back- 
wards in a curve, with the head bent towards the ſhoul- 
ders. See TETANus.. 

OPIUM. Probably from 973; juice. This name ſeems 
to be by way of eminence, as by cortex is. underſtood the 
cortex Peruv. Galen is the firſt among the Greeks who 


uſes the word for expreſſing this drug with. Opium is | 


the milky juice which exudes from the heads of poppies 
when inciſions are made in them this juice is gradually 
dried in the ſun, to a proper conſiſtence. It is brought 
from 'Furkey, Egypt, the Eaſt-Indies, and other parts of 
Aſia. Neumann fays, that the opium we receive from all 
the juſt named places, is obtained by the preſſing the juice 
from the heads of the poppies. | 

Opium is brought into Europe in flat cakes, or irregu- 
lar maſſes, from four to fixteen ounces in weight; covered 
with leaves to prevent their ſticking together. It is a gummy 
reſinous fubſtance, ſoftiſh, and tenacious, eſpecially when 
warm or much handled ; of a dark reddiſh brown colour in 
the maſs, and yellow when reduced to powder. lt hath a 
faint diſagreeable, ſoporiferous ſmell, and a bitter taſte. 
If chewed a little it affects the tongue with a ſenſe of heat, 
which ſpreads to the palate, and then in a leſs degree to 
the lips, and provokes a diſcharge of ſaliva. It heats the 
noſe, and fo irritates it as to excite a ſneezing. 

Chooſe that in which when ſliced no viſible impurities 
are lodged ; when broken, appears brightiſh, of a dark red 
blackiſh colour; that is dry, not unctuous, but mode- 
rately ponderous and compact; that is inflammable, of an 
acrid bitter taſte, a faint ſmell reſembling that of unripe 
poppy heads, and without any empyreumatic flavour ; and 
that communicates to water, not yellow, but a reddiſh 
tincture. | | 

Hippocrates ſeems not to have been a 4 to its 
narcotic quality. The ancients rarely uſed ir. Sylvius de 
la Boe firſt brought it into vogue. Sydenham firſt uſed it 
in he ſmall-pox ; but now it obtains very extenſively in 

ractice. 


Bellonius obſerves that it is ſo adulterated, that ſome- 


times a pound does not contain above four ounces that is 
pure genuine opium ; but ſuch ſaulty ſorts are not brought 
amongit us. Sand is added to increafe its weight, and 
many foreign bodies are found mixed with it ; but that the 
juices of other plants are added docs not appear clear, 

41. a : 


Du. 


The particular matter in which its virtues depend hath 
not yet been produced in a ſeparate ſta 
but whatever it is, it may by art be acuated, concentrated, 


opium, are, a reſin, which Neumann, ſays is of two kinds, 
viz. an hard and a ſoft one. Mr. Awſiter ſeems to call 
this ſoft reſin its thick efſential oil; they both agree in that 


c 4 this ſoft reſin, or thick oil, chiefly contains the aCtive mat- 
in the foot; an inward uſe of mercurials; the warm bath 


ter of opium, that is its narcotic quality, though the other 
parts are {till mildly anodyne after the ſeparation of the ſoft 
reſin. Beſides this reſin there is a gummy part, a ſaline 


one, which Dr. Alſton ſays is of the nature of ſal ammo- 


niac, and an earth. In diſtillation with rectified ſpirit 
little or nothing riſes from opium, but with water its par- 
ticular ſmell is brought over. The moſt active parts of 
opium are ſo fixed, that it keeps many years without any 


ſenſible loſs ; a dram of opium was kept in the heat of 


boiling water during five hours, and it ſcarce loſt a grain 


and an half thereby. It diſſolved but partially in rectified 


ſpicit of wine, or in water ; but proof ſpirit, wine, or 
vinegar, diſſolves all that is good, the impurities only be- 
ing left. Dr. Alſton ſays, that twelve parts -of opium 


contain five parts of gum, four of reſin, and three of 
earthy, with other indiſſoluble impurities. The gum is 4 


mild anodyne, but free from the narcotic and other diſa- 
greeable qualities of the crude opium. The reſin is al- 
moſt taſtleſs, but hath a very muſty ſmell. Opium is 
mixed with other ſubſtances into a maſs of pills, the 
London college give the following two forms ; the firſt is 


a compoſition for expediting the ſolution of opium, the 
ſecond for retarding it. | 


Pilalæ Saponacee. Soap Pillt. 


Take the ſoap of almonds four ounces, ſtrained opium 
half an ounce, eſſence of lemons a dram ; ſoften the 
opium with wine, and beat it with the reſt until it is per- 
fectly mixed, 

The eſſence of lemon is added to cover the flavour of 
the foap. This pill is in the ſtead of Mathews's pill; in 
ten grains of it, is about one of opium, | 


Pilulæ e Styrace. Storax Pills, 


Take of ſtrained ſtorax two ounces, of ſaffron one 
ounce, of ſtrained opium five drams. Beat them dili= 
gently together, till they are perfectly mixed. | 

There is a grain of opium in about fix grains of this 
compolition. | | | | 

Opium is purified by diffolving it in an equal weight 
of water, and whilſt it is hot, preſſing it through a cloth, 
and then evaporating it to a due conſiſtence. | 


The following tincture is directed by the London- 
College. | | 


Tin#, Thebaicu. Thebaic Tincture. 


Take of opium ſtrained two ounces, cinnamon and 
cloves of each 3i. of white wine a pint. Infuſe without 


heat for a week; and then ſtrain off the wine through 


paper, 

"This was formerly called liquid laudanum. 

The medical properties of this Urug are both numerous 
and valuable; even ſo that ſome have denominated it 
manus Dei, Its operation is generally accompanied with 
a flow but ſtrong and full pulſe, a ſlight redneſs, heat, 
and itching in the ſkin; it is followed by a weak and 
languid pulſe, low ſpirits, ſome difficulty of breathing, 
or a ſenſe of tightneſs about the breaſt, a ſlight giddineſs 
of the head, dryneſs of the mouth and fauces, ſome de- 
gree of nauſea, heat and pain in the ſtomach ; but theſe 
{ſymptoms are to be underſtood of a full doſe when no 
particular diſeaſe requires it; for very large doſes are 
taken in violent diſorders, and no diſagreeable effects are 
obſerved to follow. © „ . 

In proper doſes, and repeated at due intervals, ic is 
narcotic, anodyre, antiſpaſmodic; it abates inflammation 
both internally and externally; it moderates the beat in 
fevers, and aſſiſts other medicines in producing a more 
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ſpeedy effect; it diſcuſſes ſtagnating fluids, whether ex- 
ternally applied or internally adminiſtered ; it removes 
obſtruQions ariſing. from ſpaſms 3 abates preternatural 
irritability, and removes convulſions which ariſe there- 
from; it promotes the diſcharges through the ſkin, but 
retards all other evacuations ; abates all kinds of pains, 
and totally removes ſome ; as a carminative it exceeds all 
of the aromatic tribe, for its efficacy extends through the 
whole inteſtinal canal. Gig ht . 
One grain of pure opium is generally a full doſe; 
three grains can hardly ever be taken by an healthy man 
who is unaccuſtomed to it; but by habit an ounce in a 
day may be taken. Garcias ſays he knew a perſon who 
took ten drams a day, In Turkey, at this day, ſober 
people take a dram, and drunken ones take five or ſix. 
When violent pains, or other ſymptoms require it, 
Sydenham obſerves, the doſe and its repetition may be 
proportioned to the urgency of the ſymptoms. Frequent 
experience manifeſts the propriety of large doſes 3 in 
ſpaſmodic complaints twenty two grains of pure opium, 


beſides three hundred drops of laudanum, have been | 


given in the ſpace of thirty-ſix hours; and afterwards no 
remarkable inconveniences were oblerved, | 

When imprudent doſes have been taken through miſtake, 
or with an ill delign, there follows immoderate mirth, or 
elſe ſtupidity, giddineſs, a redneſs of the face, ſwelling 
of the lips, troubleſome dreams, ſtarting, convulſions, 
cold ſweats, a conſiderable dilatation of the pupil, im- 
perfect ſpeech, flow full pulſe, quick breathing, nauſea, 


itching in the ſkin, vomiting, madneſs, hiccup, faint- 


ing, &c. Immediately on the happening of ſuch an acci- 
dent, give a vomit of white vitriol, and repeat it four, 
five, or ſix times, if the conſtitution is vigorous, bleed, 
and after this give frequently a ſpoonful of ſharp vinegar ; 
beſides theſe, ſinapiſins may be applied to the feet, bliſ- 
ters to the arms, clyſters of tobacco ſmoak may be given, 


frickions may be uſed, as the caſe ſeems to require. Vine- 


gar is the antidote, yet cordials ſhould ſometimes accom- 
pany it. | 
pure opium, or the. pills abovementioned, will be the 
beſt ; when a liquid form is required, ſolutions in wine, 
or proof ſpirit, are to be preferred. 

Alcaline ſalts diminiſh the ſoporific effect of opium; 
the fixed alcaline falts render it diuretic ; the volatile car- 
ries it through the ſkin ; and acids almolt entirely deſtroy 
its powers, | TR E 

See Kæmpfer's Amænitates Exotic; Wedelius's Opio- 
logia. Lewis's Mat. Med. Mead on Poiſons ; Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works; Dr. Alſton's Dil, on Opium in 
the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. v. Med. Muſ. vol. i. 
page 473, &c. Jones's Myltery of Opium. 

OPOBALSAMUM. Balſam of Gilead. 

OPOCALPASON, or Opocarpaſon. The juice of a 
tree called Calpaſi, This juice reſembles myrrh ; but is 
poiſonaus. | | . 


OPODELDOC. The name of a plaſter ſaid to be in- 


vented by Mindererus ; it is often mentioned by Paracelſus. 


At preſent the medicine known by this name is the 
linim. ſaponac. — | 
 OPOPONAX. The plant from whence the gum thus 
called is produced, is known by the names of opopona- 
cum, panax heracleum, panax coſtinum, paſtinaca olu- 
ſatri folio, Hercules's all-heal, and opoponax wort. 
The medicine kept under the name of opoponax, is a 
gummy reſinous juice, obtained from the roots of the 
opoponax wort, which grows wild in warm countries, and 
bears the cold of our own. This gum is brought from 
Turkey and the Eaſt-Indies, ſometimes in little round 
drops, but generally in irregular lumps, of a reddiſh yel- 
low colour on the out-lide, with ſpecks of white inter- 
nally of a paler colour, and often variegated with large 


white pieces; they have a diſagreeable ſmell, and a bitter | 


acrid nauſeous taſte , they diſſolve in water, and in ſpirit. 
As a medicine, this gummy reſin is ſometimes uſed as an 
attenuant, and deobſtruent; in large doſes it is laxative : 
doſes from Si. to 31. are given with the ſame intentions as 
the galbanum and ammoniacum are uſed. See Raii Hiſt. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
OPPILATIO ; from oppilo, of pilo, to condenſe, 
Oppilation 1s a cloſe kind of obſtruction ; for accord- 


When opium is given in a ſolid form, the true | 
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ing to Rhodins, it ſignifies, not only to ſhut out, but 
alſo to fill. e tick! | 
OPPRESSIO. The catalepſy. 
OPULUS. The gelder roſe. 
two ſpecies, but no medical virtues. 
thus called. : 9 es | 
OPTICUS NERVUS. The optic nerve. This nerve 
with its fellow are the ſecond pair which proceed from the 
brain, where they are united, but ſoon become two diſ- 
tinct cords, each paſſing through the foramen opticum of 
the ſphenoid bone, to their reſpective orbits. They unite 
on the anterior part of the glandula pituitaria, but ſoon 
ſeparate again, and paſs to the poſterior part of the eye, 
into which they are inſerted obliquely towards the noſe. 
The optic nerves are each ſurrounded by the four recti 
muſcles of each eye. | 1 
OPUNTIA, It is a ſhrub or tree, whoſe flowers ex- 
pand like a cafe, having each a great number of ſtamina 
in the centre, growing upon the tops of the ovary. The 
ovary afterwards becomes a fleſhy umbilicated fruit, with 
a ſoft pulp, incloſing many feeds of an angular ſhape, 
Boerhaave mentions eleven ſpecies. They are chiefly | 
noted for the cochineal which are gathered from off them. 
OPUNTIOIDES. lt is a marine plant, ſhaped like 
the opuntia Ir is brittle and hard ; Boerhaave takes no- 


tice of two ſpecies, and reckons them among vermifuge 
medicines. 


ORBICULARE Os, The name of a nell round 


bone in the internal ear. It reſts on the ſtapes, and the 
incus reſts on it. ; 


ORBICULARES PALPEBRARUM. [Mvsc]. The 
orbicular muſcles of the eye-lids, They lie under the 
ſkin about the eye-lids, they riſe from the fide of the 
noſe ; thoſe fibres which run on the eye-lids are elliptical, 
and 1 at each canthus. Theſe muſcles ſhut the 
eye lids. | | | 

ORBICULARIS. A name of the ſphinQer ani, Alſo 
of the fungus called crepitus lupi. 3 

ORBICULARIS CLAUSOR. The orbicular muſcle 
of the eye-lid, 9 2 5 
% ORBICULARIS LABIORUM, i. e. Sphincter la- 

iorum. 

ORBITA. The orbit of the eye, or circular cavity in 
which the eye is placed. | 

ORBITALIA ARTERLE. The arteries of the 
orbits of the eyes. They are branches of the inferior 
maxillary arteries. See Maxillaria arteria. | : 

ORBITARE EXTERNUM INFERIUS. [Fora- 
MEN.] See MAxILLARIA SUPERIOIA OssA, 

ORBITARIA PROCESSUS. See MAxlLLARIA 
Su PERIORA OssA. | | 

ORBITARIA .PROCESSUS, 
PERIOR. OssA. 
NOIDES. | 


ORBITARII NERVI, i. e, Motores oculorum ex- 


Boerhaave mentions 
A ſpecies of acer is 


See Maxitt. Su- 
See Os FRONTIs, and Os SrRE“ͥ 


ter ni. | 


ORBITER EXTERNUS FORAMEN. It is in the os 
maxillare, below the orbit. Through it the nerves and 
veſſels which come from the teeth paſs to the cheek. 

ORBITER INTERNUS  FORAMEN. It is a little 
above the os planum ; through it goes a branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves to the noſe, | 

ORCHEA. Galen ſays it is the ſcrotum. 

ORCHIS. A teſticle, 

ORCHIS. The name of a plant with a teſticulated 
root; of which Boerhaave enumerates fourteen ſpecies; 
and Dale adds five more, | 

The chief of theſe is the following ſpecies, 

- ORCHIS, alſo called fatyrium mas ;. cynoſorchis ; 
teſticulus archis ; ſerapias ; male ſatyrion ; dog's ſtones ; 
ſools ſtones. | 

This plant hath fix or ſeven long narrow ſmooth leaves, 
variegated with dark coloured ſpots or ſtreaks, ifluing 
from the root, and one or two embracing the ſtalk which 
is ſingle, roundiſh, and ſtriated. On its top appears a 
long looſe ſpike of irregular naked purpliſh red flowers, 
conſiſting each of fix petala, one of which is large, cut 
into three ſections, hanging downward, the other ſmaller, 
forming a kind of hood above it, with a tail behind. 


The root conſiſts of two roundiſh whitiſh tubercles about 
2 the 
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the ze of nutmegs; one plump and juicy, the other 
fungous and ſomewhat ſhriveled, with a few large fibtes at 
the top. It is perennial, grows wild in ſhady grounds and 
moiſt meadows, and flowers in May or Wonder 


2 
” * 
3 > * 0 


The plump roots or bulbs are the only parts uſed in 
medicine; they have a faint ſmell, and ſweetiſh, viſcid 
taſte. Their properties are ſimilar in general to thoſe of 
the rad. althæa. The dried roots are brought from Turkey, 


8&c. under the names of falep, and faleb, but thofe of 


our own growth are as good. Thoſe that are brought 
from Turkey are in oval pieces, of a yellowiſh White co- 
Jour, clear, and pellucid, very hard and norafe oe little 
or no ſmell, taſting like gum tragacanth. Our orchis 
roots, when robbed of their ſkin by boiling in water, and 
then dried in the air, gains exaCtly the ſame appearance. 
Reduced to powder, and diſſolved by boiling in water, a 
mucilage is formed, which is of a very nouriſhing qua- 
lity ; more ſo than any other known vegetable. Some- 
times it occaſions coſtiveneſs, but this is remedied by a 
little of any vegetable acid mixed with it, or a little ſea- 
ſalt. Half an ounce of the powder is ſufficient for a gal- 
lon of thick mucilage. The powder ſhould be ſprinkled 
with a little boiling water, then ſtirred well into it, and 
aſter wards mixed with the water in which it is to be boiled. 
If this powder is kept dry it never ſpoils, ſo would be an 
excellent part of ſeamen's diety particularly when they are 


in warm countries. A dram and a half of falt in a pint 


of potable alep, is not diſagreable, whence, when freſh 
water fails at ſea, this powder would be an excel- 
lent expedient for leſſening that inconvenience. As a 
diet, it far exceeds rice in every point of view, and for 
children particularly it is peculiarly proper. As a me- 
dicine the falep is mucilaginous, demulcent, obtunds the 
acrimony of the ſea ſcurvy, in diarrhœas and dyſenteries 
it is of ſingular eihcacy by lubricating the bowels, and 
correcting putrefaction. In ſymptomatic fevers from the 
abſorption of pus, a plentiful uſe of ſalep is very demul- 
cent. In the ſtrangury and dyſury it is of ſervice by its 
mucilage. | 5 


See Lewis Mat, Med. Percival's Eſſays. Med. and 


Exper. Georgical Eſſays, vol. iv. 

_ ORCBIS EIFOLIA, i. e. Bifolium. Me. 

' ORCHOS. The extremities of the eye-lids, where 
the eye-Jaſhes grow. 

ORCHOTOMͤIA. Caſtration. 
Ok EOSELINUM. The galbanum plant. Boerhaave 
mentions three ſpecies, but the two following are thoſe 
which afford the gum galbanum. | | 

Oreoſelinum Africanum galbaniferum fruteſcens aniſi 
folio. | | 

Oreoſelinum aniſoides arboreſcens liguſtici foliis & 
facie flore luteo Capitis Bonæ Spæi. 

OREOSELINU M, alſo called petroſelinum montanum ; 
apium montanum nigrum ; oreoſelinum api folio minus. 
Mountain parſley. | | | 

Of this and the two following fpecies, the roots are ſlen- 
derer than thoſe of the daucus, and not lacteſcent; the 
leaves are like thoſe of the apium or cicuta, the ſeeds are 
oval, flat, large, ſtriated, marginated, and ſometimes caſt of 
their huſks. | | 

The mountain parſley grows on the mountainous parts 
of Germany and other countries. It heats and is diure- 
tic. | $ > 
OREOSELINUM PRATENSE CICU T XA FOLIO, 
alſo called daucus Alfaticus ; angelica pratenſis apii folio. - 

OREOSELINUM APII FOLIO MAJUS, alfo call- 
ed libanotis nigra; gentiana nigra; daucus montanus 
cervaria nigra ; daucus ſelinoides major; laſerpitium 
minus paludapii folio ſemine criſtato ; mountain dauke ; 
or black herb frankincenſe. 

It grows on mountains in Italy, and flowers in July, 

The ſeeds are opening, inciding, diuretic, and emmena- 
ogue. 4 

ORESTION. In Dioſcorides it is the helenium. See 

Rai Hiſt. 

ORGASMUS, from 6pyaw, to deſire vehemently, to 
be turgid, or properly to be in heat, as ſome female ani- 
mals are at particular ſeaſons of the year. An orgaſm ; 
that is, a violent turgeſcence, and motion of the hu- 
mours, 
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ORIBASIUS. He was a profefſor of phyſic in Alexan- 
Aria about the end of the third century, and 
he writ ſome of his works by order of Jutian the Apo-! 

ſtate. After him as eminent was M oy = ebE 5 8. 
ORICIA. A fort of turpentine tree, fo called from 
Oricue, a city of Epirus, near which it grows. | 
_ ORIENTALIA FOLIA. The leaves of ſena. 

ORIGANO COGN ATA. A ſpecies of marjoram. 
ORIGANUM. Wit marforam. Boerhaave enume- 
rates eleven ſpecies, but the two following are the chief 
catare ln we” un: OT 
 ORIGANUM AN(;3LICUM, called alſo orig. vul- 
gare ſpontaneum ; majorana ſylveſtris ; agrioriganum ; 
onitis major; origanum ; common wild marjoram. 

t is a plant with firm round ſtalks, and oval acumi— 
nated leaves that are uncut, and fomewhat hairy, It is ſet 
in pairs on ſhort pedicles; on the tops grow ſcaly heads of 
pale red labiated flowers, whoſe upper lips are entire, and 
the, lower cut into three ſegments, ſet in form of a con- 
vex umbel, intermixed with roundiſh purpliſh leaves; 
each flower is followed by four minute ſeeds incloſed in the 
cup. It is perennial, grows wild on dry chalky hills, and 
| gravelly grounds in ſeveral paits of England, and flowers 

in June. 5 | „„ 

I be leaves and flowery tops have an agreeable aromatic 
ſmell, and a pungent taite, warmer than that of the gar= 
den-matjoram, and much reſembling thyme, with which 
they agree in medicinal virtue, as a!ſo with marjoram : 
infuſions of them are drank as tea in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, diſorders of the breaſt, to promote perſpiration 
and the fluid ſecretions in general; they are uſed in ner— 
vine and anti-rheumatic baths ; the dry leaves powdered 
are a good errhine. For internal uſe, an inſufion of half 
an ounce of the leaves in a pint of water is the beſt pre- 
| paration. In diſtillation with water they yield a moderate 

quantity of a very acrid penetrating efiential oil, ſmelling 
itrongly of the origanum, but leſs agreeable than the herb; 
this oil is called oil of thyme, and is often put into hollow 
teeth to allay the pain of them. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

Neumann's Chem. Works. : | 

ORIGANUM CRETICUM, called alſo origanum 
onites ; origany ; or Candy wild marjoram. The flowery ' 
tops were formerly brought from Crete, and are indeed 
ſomewhat ftronger than ours; but inſtead of them thofe 
of our own growth are now always uſed. _ | 

ORIGANUM CRETICUM. Dittany of Crete. 
ORG AN UM. A name for a ſpecies of baſil; | 

ORLEANA, called alſo Arbor Mexicana; Orellana; 
the arnotto-tree.' See ACHIoTL. | | ; 

ORNITHOGALUM. Boerhaave etiumerates eleven 
ſpecies ; but only the following hath any medical proper- 
ties attributed to it, viz. the ornithogalum umbellatum 
medium anguſtifolium; called alſo ornithogalare. The 
| ſtar of Bethlehem. It is cultivated in gardens, it fowers 

in May, the root is bulbous or tuberous, and is ſome- 
time:, though very rarely uſed, as are alſo the feeds, 
See Raii Hiſt, A 

ORNITHOGALDUM, i. e. Scilla. 

_ ORNITHOGLOSSUM. Bird's-tongue. So the ſeeds 
of the common aſh-tree are called from their ſhape. 

_ ORNI THOPODIUM. Bird's-ſoot. There is ano- 
ther ſpecies called telephium ; ſcorpioides ; ſcorpion- wort. 
They grow on ſandy and gravelly places, they flower in 
ſummer. Their ſeeds deſtroy the ſtone in the kidnies ; 
but are very rarely uſed. Boerhaave mentions four more 
ſpecies, but they are not noted as medicinal. See Raii 
Hiſt. | | 
 ORNUS. The aſh-tree which affords manna. It is 
alſo a name for the ſorbus aucuparia, | 

OROBANCHE, alſo called ſquamaria; anblatum ; 
dentaria major ; aphyllon ; Mathiolus's great tooth-wort, 

It grows in lanes and ſhady places, and flowers in April 
or May. There is another ſpecies called rapum geniſtæ, 
broom rape. It grows to the roots of broom whence its' 
name, and amongſt corn; it flowers in June. See Radi 
Hiſt, 

OROBANCHE. A name for the hypociſtis. 

OROBUS, alſo called aſtragalus; aſtragaloides ; aſtra- 


— 


—— 


— 


galo; chamæbalano; woyd-peaſe ; heath-pe iſe. It grows 


| in 


O-S 


n woody places; flowers in April; ripens its ſceds in | td give a greater firmne 
May; the tubera of the root taſtes like liquorice, and in | ſpace for the fleſhy bell 
Scotland, is uſed as liquorice is with us. They call the | af 


Plant karemyle. See Raii Hiſt. 
OROBUS. See Ervun, 


ORPHEUS. He was not very eminent as a phyſician. 


He writ on the virtues of plants. See CHRON, 
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ſs to the joint, and to allow a greater 
he f nee the muſcles. The middle part 
[of the bones is not ſmaller. than the extremities merely by 
| preſſure, as we may obſerve in the ſcetus ſtate ; it is their 
original. conformation, though preſſure ſeems to have ſome 
effect in this caſe, as we may obſerve in a weakly conſtitu- 


tion, and in women of a ſedentary life. The bones are en- 
ORTHOCOLON from 6pli; ſtrait, and «wavy a limb, 


It is a ſpecies of ſtiff joint, and is when it cannot be | and furrqws on their ſurface formed b 


bended, but remains ſtrait. © 
ORTHOPNCEA. See AsTHMA; a 
ORVALA. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of ſelarea. 


ORVIETANUM. Orvietan. A celebrated antidote, 
ſo called from Orvieto a city of Italy where it 78 firſt 
r 


uſed ; though ſome ſay its inventor was one H. F. 


made up of many ingredients mixed with honey. 


ORYZA. Rice. It hath its grains diſpoſed; into a 
panicle, which are almoſt of an oval figure, and covered | 
with a thick huſk, like barley. Among the common kinds 
of grain, rice is the mildeft and moſt nutritious. It is 
leſs viſcous than wheat, but it is alſo leſs nouriſhing. It is 
uſed as a diet in diarrhœas, but the ſalep is to be preferred. 
Rice delights in a moſt ſoil, and grows even in water. In 


tirely ſmooth, though in a robuſt habit there are cavities 
ws the action of the 

| muſcles, The. bones are cœteris e weaker in their 
| middle part, from their diameter being leſs; whence in this 
art they are more; expoſed: to fractures; but to compen- 
ate this, there are more lamellz in the middle than in the 
extremities, and they axe more compaCtly joined; there is a 


vie- cavity. allo there which contains the marrow, and thus the 
tanus, and that it is named after him. It is an electuary, 


ſtrength in' this part is greater than atherwiſe it would be. 
Many bones have protuberances riſing out of them, which 
are. called proceſſes; and in many there are cavities; if 
theſe are deep, with large brims, they are called cotylæ; 
if ſuperficial, glenz or glenoid ; which general claſſes are 
divided into ſeveral ſpecies, of which, pits are ſmall roundiſh 
channels, ſunk perpendicularly into the bone ; furrows are 
long narrow canals, formed inthe ſurſace; niches ate ſmall 
breaches in the bone; ſinuoſities are broad but ſuperficial 


China they ferment the rice, and diſtil from it the liquor depreſſions without brims ; foſſæ are large deep cavities, 


Called rack. \ 3 FL 
ORYZA GERMANICA. A ſpecies of barley. 


OS. A bone. Bones conſiſt of a mucilage, and an 


- 


which are not equally ſurrounded by high brims ; ſinuſes 
are large cavities within the bones with ſmall openings; 
foramina, or holes, are canals that pierce through the ſub- 


earthy matter. Acids diſſolve this earthy matter, leaving | ſtance of the bones. The uſe of theſe cavities are to allow 


the bone of its original ſhape, but ſoft. 


The bones are compoſed of fibres, diſpoſed in laminæ, 
which laminæ laid over each other, compoſe the ſubſtance 
of the bone. In the foetus ſtate, the bones ſeem a net- 
work of threads, but when offification is farther advanced, | into which the 
theſe threads are not ſo apparent, the interſtices being fil- 
led up with others. The bones are compoſed of a hard, 
ſolid, of a cellular, and of a reticular part. The cellular 
part is formed by the inner laminæ of the ſolid part, de- 


parting towards t 


e axis of the bone. The reticular part | between the plates are ſpongy. 
lies in the cavity of the bone, and by degrees, as it ap- 


proaches the extremities, unites, ſeeming partly to form | like the flat ones. See Havers on the Bones. 


room for heads of bones to play in; to defend and lodge 
ſofter parts; and to afford a paſſage for veſſels, muſcles, &c. 
The bones are deſtroyed in the living ſubjects, by the ac- 
ceſs of air, or N lodging upon them. The claſſes 

ones are divided are uſually as follow, iſt 
The cylindrical ;:theſe are compact in the middle, and ſpon- 
gy in their extremities, 2dly, Spherical, theſe are entirely 
ſpongy, except a thin plate on the external ſurface. gdly,, 
The flat, they are compact on the outſide and inſide, but 


Athly, The irregular, 
which when thick, are like the round, and when thin are 
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the cellular part. There are no nails to join the laminæ as | Olſteology. Thompſon on the Bones. Cheſelden and 


ſome have deſcribed; they are rather connected by tranſ- 


verſe fibres. The cavity of the bone ſerves not only to | ogeny. Monſieur Courtial's Obſ. Anat. ſur 


contain the marrow, but by the increaſe of the diameter, diſeaſes of the bones, ſee Petit. 
the ſtrength of the bone is augmented. The bones have 


Albinus's Oſteography, Neſsbitts and Kerckringius's O ſteo- 
les os. On che 


OS. The mouth, Its internal parts are the lips, the 


numerous blood veſſels, but eſpecially in the ſpongy and angles of the mouth, the border or edge of each lip; the 


reticular parts, tho' the ſolid part is not without them; 
theſe veflels run according to the direction of the fibres of 
the bone; thus, in the long bones they run longitudinally. 
In the round bones, as in the os bregmatis, they run radiated, 
becoming leſs and leſs viſible as they approach to the cen- 


foffula which runs from the ſeptum narium to the edge of 
'the upper lip, and the tranſverſe fold which ſeparates the 
under lip from the chin. The internal parts are the plate, 
the ſeptum palati, the uvula, the amygdalz, the gums, the 
fræna of the lips, and the tongue with its apex, root, ſides, 


tre of the bone, becauſe there the laminæ are the thickeſt. } and frænum. 


The bones are full of pores for the admiſſion of veſſels; 
in the middle theſe pores are more * and conſpicuous, 
n every cylindrical 


in the extremities they are ſmaller. 


—— — 


OS EXTERNUM. In midwifery, the entrance into 


the vagina is thus called, in oppoſition to the mouth ol the 
womb which is called the os internum. 


bone there is a hole about its middle for the admiſſion off OS INTERNUM. In midwiſery, the orifice into, oc 


an artery and its vein, which paſſes ſlanting through the 
| ſubſtance of the bone, and branches through the internal 
perioſteum, or membrana medullæ, which lies betwixt 
the medulla and the internal ſurface of the bone, and even 
branch externally again through the bone. Theſe branches 
frequently anaſtomoſe, whence the bone may be nouriſhed 
from within outwards, as well as from without inwards. } 
'This internal perioſteum is liable to the diſorders of other 
vaſcular ſubſtances, as inflammation, obſtruction, ſuppu- 
ration, &c. with their conſequences: but where theſe hap- 
pen, the ſtructure of the bone is frequently quite deſtroy- 
ed, as in the ſpina ventoſa. It is ſuppoſed that bones are 
furniſhed with nerves, and yet they moſtly feem inſenſible; 
though the granulations from them are extremely ſenſible. 
It is probable that there are veſſels ſui generis, whoſe office 
is to carry bony matter, and occaſionally to abſorb it; as | preſſed, to aſſiſt the endeavours uſed, 
a proof of this, the mollietes oſſium, from a ſcorbutic, or a 
-venereal cauſe, nem rather a defeCt of this bony matter, 
than of marrow. e membrana medullæ, not only lines 
the ſurface of the bone internally, but alſo divides the mar- 
row into veſicles or membranous bags, which are furniſhed 
8 


with very fine minute veſſels. 


Won + on oe. » 4 


mouth of the womb, is thus called in oppoſition to the en- 
trance into the vagina, which is called the os externum. II 
the os internum is long and hard, when pains like labour 
come on, a clyſter and an anodyne may be given, for the 
pains are not labour pains. The os tincæ (ſo the os inter- 
num is alſo called) is ſometimes open, a month or two be- 
fore the time for labour; but it ſhould be remembered 
that its thickneſs and ſoftneſs undergoes not ſuch altera- 
tions, but remains the ſame whether open or ſhut, un- 
till labour comes on. The os internum does not always 
point in one direction during pregnancy, nor in the be- 
ginning of labour; which ever way it points, when it can 
be reached, if it is not in the proper direction, the mid- 
wife ſhould gently draw it towards the vagina; at the 
ſame time, with the other hand, let the belly be gently 
If the os internum 
is rigid, ſcooping is bad. When the os internum is open- 
ed by the membranes, it is ſoft, and then if contracted again 
from the diſcharge of the waters, it is eaſily dilated. Ihe 
os internum ſometimes is hardened and thickened by age, 
or by frequent labours, and then the birth though natural 


: e minute he middle part of the | is ſoinewhat retarded. The manner of dilating the os ex- 
larger bones, is much leſs in diameter than the extremity, 


| ternum and internum is thus; having the hand well greaſ- 
ed, 
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ed, begin to dilate the external parts gradually, introducing 


the fingers one after the another, and moving them in a 
rotatory manner; when the hand is in the vagina, begin 
gradually to dilate the os internum, reſting at intervals, 
both for your own eaſe and that of the woman, who ſuf- 
fers much from this practice; proceed with the more care 
and patience, ia proportion to the rigidity of the parts. 
When the hand can be introduce] into the uterus, let it 
enter with its back to the uterus, and the palm towards the 
membranes. | 5 

OS LEONIS. A ſpecies of Antirrhinum. 

OS TINCÆ, i. e. Os Internum. | | 

OSCHEALIS HERNIA; or, Oſcheocele. A ſcrotal 
rupture. 
_ OSCHEON. The ſcrotum. 
to the os uteri. 5 
_ OSCITATIO. Yawning. Boerhaave ſays, “ the ef- 
fects of yawning (he ſpeaks of it in the healthy) is to move, 
accelerate, and equally diſtribute all the humours through 
all the veſſels of the body, conſequently to qualify the 
muſcles and organs of ſenſation for their various funQions.” 
uſt after fleep, a perſon is moſt inclined to yawa, and 
ſtretch. his limbs, becauſe a greater quantity going off by 
the pores at this time than ar any other, whenever a per- 
ſon awakes the increaſed contraction that then happens, 
cloſes much of the peripirable matter in the cutaneous 
paſſages which will continually give ſuch irritations as ex- 
cite yawning and ſtretching; and ſuch motions, by ſhak- 
ing the membranes of the whole body, and ſhifting the 
contacts of their fibres, and the incloſed matter, by degrees 
throws it off. Hence we ſee the reaſon why healthful 
ſtrong people are moſt inclined to ſuch motions; they 
perſpire moſt in time of fleep, and, therefore have more 
of the perſpirable matter to lodge in the pores, and hence 
great irritations thereunto. 1 he advantages of ſome little 
exerciſe juſt after waking in a morning are conſiderable, 
as it throws oft all the perſpirable matter that is ready for 
its exit out of the body. 

When yawning is troubleſome, Hippocrates ſays that, 
long deep reſpiration, or drawing in the air at long inter- 
vals cures it. 


Galen gives this name 


OSCULATORIUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Sphincter 


| 


labiorum. | 
OSMUNDA. It is a plant which bears no flowers, 
but bears its fruit in cluiters. See FELIx and Lvu- 
NARIA, 5 
OSSA e CORDE CERVI. The bone of a ſtag's- 
heart. It is flat, oblong, and without ſmell or taſte. It is 
formed by the oſſification of the arteries, 
 OSSICULUM. 
ſtony covering of ſeeds. 
OSSIFICATIO. Offification, Dr. Niſbet ſays, that 


in the blood, or a fluid ſecreted from it, there is an oſñfy- 


ing juice, conſiſting of particles that are not apparent; 
that whenever nature deſigns an oſſification between 
membranes, or within a cartilage, ſhe occaſſions a more 
than uſual afflux of this fluid, which ſo diſtends the veſ- 
ſels that were before inviſible, as to make them capable 
of receiving the red globules of blood, which are always 
to be ſcen near the place where offification is begun. In 
this blood, gritty bony particles are to be felt by the 
point of a knife, which have been formed by the attraction 
and coheſion of the particles of the oſſifying juice ob- 
{truCted, along with the other groſſer fluids in the begin- 
ning of the veſſels prepared to receive the refluent juices. 
The blood being capable of forming fine membranes, the 
membranous parts of a bone furniſhed with its gluten to 
keep theſe particles and fibres together; if there be any 
ſuch that do not ariſe from the coats of its veſſels, are pro- 
duced by an adheſion round the cretaceous particles of a 
part of the fluid, in which they were generated and con 

tained. Thus the membranes of cartilages ſerve as a bed 
between, or within which the bony particles are depoſited, 
or ſhoot ; but without any intermixture of the particles ot 
the bone and cartilage, or continuation of the fibres of the 
one ſubſtance to thoſe of the other, as is evident in carti- 
lages containing bones kept long enough in water, and 
then lit ; for the bone will, as ſoon as the large veſſels that 
en ter its ſubſtance are divided, lip as eaſily from it as an 
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In botany, it is the ſhell, or hard 


| 


— 


and gencrally earthy and black. 
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acorn does out of its cup ; and there is a ſmoothneſs and 
a polith of the parts of both cartilage and bone, which ſhew 
there is no conjunction of the fibres of the two ſubltances. 
While the bones are increaſing within cartilages, the. 
cartilages are extended and ſpread out, by which, with 
the preſſure which they ſuffer, and the great influx of vas 
rious fluids, and the nutritious matter being hindered 
trom flowing freely into them, they decreaſe continually, 
and, at laſt, may truly be ſaid to be entirely deltroyed. 
Dr. Hunter, in his lectures, ſupports Dr Netbit's 

opinion, by curious anatomical preparations, which op- 
poſe Kerckringius and others, who ſay that bones are Car- 
tilazes in their original ſtate. _ 

Oſſifications frequently happen in the aorta, Iungs, 
pericardium, and other parts. | 

Oſſification advances in infants in proportion to the vis 
vite : thus women judge of a child's ſtrength by the di 
menſions of its ſontanel. | N 

In flat bones offification begins in the centre, and ſhoots 
towards the circumference. In long bones it begins in 
the middle, ſhooting towards the extremities. | 

dee Kerckringius, Coiterus, Eyflonius, Ruyſch, Neſ- 
bit, Albinus, and Monro. | | 

OSTEOCOLLA, called alſo oſteites, oſſifraga, ofteo- 
lithos, holoſteus, ſtelochites, glue-bone ſtone, bone-binder. 
It 1s the petrified root of a tree, as of the poplar, pine, &c, 
It is found in ſandy places in ſeveral parts of Germany, 
the ſand in which it is met with hath a mixture of fine, 
white calcareous earth, which ſticks to the fingers, looks 
like meal, and when waſhed by the rains into any cavity, 
hath the appearance of an emulſion, - Of this ſand and 
calcareous earth fo inſinuated into the roots of the trees as 
to make them have a ſtony appearance, is the oſteocolia 
formed. It hath been famed tor its virtue of promoting 
a coalition of fractured bones. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Neumann's Chem. Works, Philoſ. Tranſat: 

OS TEO COP], from gt, a bone, and #5: uneaſi- 
neſs. Pain in the bones cauſed by the acrimony of the 
bumours in the ſpina ventoſa; theſe pains are in the in- 


{ ternal perioſteum of the bone, they reſemble that of great 


wearineſs. | | 

OSTEOGENEIA, from 95», a bone, and 9%, ge- 
neration. Oſteogeny. It treats of the genelts or pro- 
duction of a bone under its ſeveral original ſtates. | 

OS FEOGENICA, Medicines which promote the 
generation of a callus. | | 

OSTEOGRAPHIA. Oſteography, from 65:01, a bone, 
and ypxpw, to deſcribe. It deſcribes a ſkeleton, and all 
the bones which compoſe the ſeveral parts thereof; or it 
is the doctrine which deſcribes the bones. 

OSTIARUS. The pylorus. | | 

OSTIOLA. Small doors. So Mundinus calls the 
valves in the veſſels of the heart. | 

OSTIOLOGI!A, from sst, a bone, and , a diſ- 
courſe on oſteology. A deſcription of the bones. The 
doCtrine relative to the bones. It includes oſteogeny, 
oſteography, and ſynoſteography. | 

OSTRACLYEES, alſo called oftrea labris non crenatis, 
oſtracite. Hobgoblin's-claw, It is a ſtony ſubſtance, of 
the ſhape of an oyſter-{hell petrified by ſparry matter. It 
is uſed inſtead of the pumice ſtone to take oft hairs. 

OSTRACTIES. A name of the oſteocolla. 

OSTRACIFIS. A ſpecies of cadmii, which is thin, 
It is alſo a name of the 
botryites. 

OSTREA. The oyſter. It is an excellent diet if eaten 
raw, for thoſe who digeſt flowly, and whoſe ſtomachs a- 
bound with acidities. The ſhel's are excellent abſorbents, 
and are generally uſed to correct acidity in the primæ viz, 
Before they are taken into the ſtomach they ſhould be cal- 
cined in the ſun; or if burnt in the fire, they become 
a better kind of lime than the ſtone- lime for calculous 
complaints; and after being ſeveral times uſed for making 
the lime water with, they may be uſed as abſorbents. 
The hollow ſhells contain moſt of the fine white earth. 
The rough matter of the ſhell contains much ſea falt. See 
Neumann's Chem. Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. 

OSTRITIUM, or Oftrutium. Maſter-wort. 

OSTRYA, or eke, called alſo tragus, carpenus, 


betulus. 
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betulus. The horn-bean. It is a tree which is found 
in woods and hedges. It is not noted for any medical 
ule. See Raii Hiſt. | | 

OSYRIS, called alſo caſſia poetica, caſſia Latinorum, 
caſſia lignea Monſpelienſium. Poets roſemary. 

The whole ſhrub is attringent. It grows in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. 

OSYRIS. A name for toad- flax, and ſor the ſummer 
cypreſs. 5 

OTALGIA, from 8g, an ear, and gay>, pain. A 
pain in the ear. This. diforder affects ;the concha, and 
the whole meatus auditorius, It is attended with inflam- 
mation, tumours, punction, eroſion, tenſion, pulſation, 


and a ſenſe of weight. 


Extraneous bodies falling into the“ meatus auditorius, 
or whatever excites pain in other parts, may cauſe it here, 

The quality of the wax may be faulty, and be a cauſe; 
but the moſt frequent cauſes are heat and cold, ſometimes 
an acrid ſerum is ſecreted in the glands of the ear, 

When the wax, or other humours are ſaline, they ex- 
cite a pricking pain; when the ſalts in theſe humours are 
corroſive, they excite a gnawing pain; when the wax fer- 
ments whilſt it is yet in the glands, it cauſes a tenſive 


pain; when the glands are very turgid, there is a ſenſe of 


weight ; and when there is a tumour, a pulſation 1s per- 
ceived, eſpecially if it tends to ſuppurate. 

If the pain is violent it ſeldom fails to bring on a fever, 
which is early attended with great reſtleſſneſs, and a de- 
lirium, fainting, and often convulſions are the conſequence ; 
for the membrane that lines the ear is exquiſitely ſenſible, 
and fully ſtored with nerves, beſides membranes which ad- 
here to bones have a more than ordinary ſenſibility, 

In the beginning whilſt the pain is not very conſidera- 
ble, a little warm olive oil dropped into the ear will often 
relieve, If cold is the cauſe, keep the head warm, If 
there is inflammation and tumour, which will be known 
by the throbbing pain, a ſuppuration may be encouraged 
by cataplaſms applied warm on the outer ear ; but if the 
ſtate of ſuppuration is not maniteltly near, endeavour by 
bleeding, purging, and diſcutients applied to the ear, to 
remove the inflammation and pain ; if external heat was 
the cauſe, bleed, and give daily a moderate doſe of Glau- 
ber's ſalt as a purge until the pain abates, or until there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect a ſuppuration ; an opiate may be given 


at night when the pain is violent. When acrid defluxions 


are the cauſe, inject a warm infuſion of poppy-heads in 
water. When living inſects have crept into the ear, blow 
the ſmoak of tobacco therein, and then pour in warm oil. 
If purulent matter diſcharges itſelf, inject tepid water, 
mixed with a little ſoap, or honey of roſes. Beſides the 
above-mentioned, bliſters behind the ears, blarlders of 
warm water Jaid on the aftected ear, and the pediluvium 
are occaſionally uſeful. 

See James's Med. Dict. Lobb on painful Diſtempers ; 
Brooks's, and the London Practice of Phy lic. 

OTHONNA. A ſpecies of celandine, ſome ſay it is 


the juice of celandine. 


VA ZEPHYRIA. Eggs which are not impregnated 
by the tread of the cock. 

OVALE FORAMEN. See Cor. 

OVARIA. The Ovaries. They were formerly called 
the female teſticles ; but ſince anatomiſts have thought that 
they perceived cluſters of eggs in them, they have named 
them ovaria. Dr Hunter thinks they are properly teſticles 
ſecreting female ſeed, which is taken up and conveyed by 
the Fallopian tube to the uterus The ovaries are two ſmall 
bodies ſituated behind each Fallopian tube ; they are of a 
different ſize and figure ſometimes in the ſame body, At 
the age of puberty they are of a proper ſize, and continue 
plump and full until the menſes are about to depart. 'They 
receive veſle!s from the ſpermatics, which run on to the 
uterus, and anaſtomoſe with the hypogaſtrics. The nerves 
are from the intercoſtals, lambal, and ſacral. Beſides 


the liquor which reſembles the white of egg, they con- | 
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tain two or three vaſcular bodies called corpora lutea, and 
which by ſome are called the eggs. 


The ovaries are ſubject to great diſtenſion from water, 
which conſtitutes what is called a dropſy therein, of which 


ſee a ſingular Caſe in Gooch's Obſ. and Remarks. 
OVATUS, or Oviformis humor. The aqueous hu- 


mour of the eye. 


OVI-ALBOR, or Ovi-candidum. The white of egg. 

OVUM. An egg. The ſhells of eggs are prepared 
by boiling them in water, to ſeparate the membrane which 
lines their inner ſurface, and then powdering them by le- 
vigation, They bind the belly the leaſt of all the teſtace- 
ous abſorbents. Eggs are nutritious, but it hard boiled 
are difhcultly digeſted., The yolk is uſed as a medium 
for uniting balſams with water, but the white is prefera- 
ble, as it is leſs diſguſtful to many ſtomachs. Woeak ſto- 
machs digeſt the white more eaſily than the yoik. Betwixt 
the ſerum of the blood and the white of egg there is great 
analogy. See Neumann's Chem. Works, 

OVUM PHILOSOPHOKUM. A glaſs whoſe belly 
is of an oval figure, by which a liquor may be diſtilled 
by circulation. | | 

OXALIS, i. e. Acetoſa. 

OXALME. A mixture of vinegar and ſalt. 

OXEL AUM. A mixture of vinegar and oil. 

OXYACANTHA. The barberry, alſo a nameof 
ſome ſpecies of thorns. | I, 

OXYCEDRUS. A name for the cedrus folio cu- 
preſſi, which is alſo called cedrus Lycia. The berry- 
bearing or cypreſs leaved cedar. 

OXYCOCCUS, called alſo vaccinia paluſtria, vitis 
Idza paluſtris. Moor berries. This plant grows in 


marſhy and putrid ſoils, and flowers in June. The fruit 


is cooling and aſtringent. See Dale and Raii Hiſt. 
OXYCRATUM. Oxycrate. It is vinegar mixed 

with ſuch a portion of water as is required, and rendered 

ſtill milder by the addition of a little honey. 
OXYCROCEUM EMPLASTRUM. It is a plaiſter 

in the compoſition of which there is ſaffron, | 
OXYGALA, Sour milk. 


OXYLAPATHUM. Sharp pointed dock, alſo the 
common ſorrel. | 

OXYMEL, from sse, vinegar, and yea, honey, 
Honey and vinegar, boiled together ſo as to form a ſyrup, 
is called ſimple oxymel. Oxymels of different denomi- 
nations are made by macerating ſome medicinal ingredi- 
ents in vinegar and then boiling them up with honey, 

OXY MYRRHINE, or Oxymyrſine. See Ruscus. 

OXYPHLEGMASIA. An acute inflammation. 

OX YPHOENICIA, or Oxyphœnicon. Tamarinds. 

OXYPHYLLON. According to Oribaſius it is the 
cuicus ; but he ſeems to intend by it a different plant 
from that which we call by that name. 

OXYREGMIA, from 6Zv;, acid, and zevyw, to break 
wind. An acid eructation. | 

OXYRRHODINON. A compoſition of vinegar and 
oil of roſes, | 

OXYS. Wodd forrel, | 125 

OXYSACCHARUM. A compoſition of vinegar and 
ſugar. 

OXYSAL DIAPHORETICUM. It is a preparation 
of Angelus Sala. It is a fixt falt loaded with more acid 
than is neceſſary to ſaturate it, The ſalt of juniper is of 
this kind. | 


OXYSCHOENOS. A name for the juncus acutus ca- 


pitulis ſorghi, 


OXYTOCA, from ct, quick, and vera, to bring 


forth. Medicines which promote delivery. 
OXY TRIPHYLLUM, Wood forrei, alſo the pile 
trefoil. | 


OZZNA. An ulcer in the noſe is thus named. 


OXYGARUM. A compoſition of garum and vine- 


gar. 
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ſometimes parts. 

PAC AL. A tree in Peru, the aſhes of which 
are mixed with ſoap for the cure of leprous diſorders; the 
mixture is uſed as an ointment, See Raii Hiſt. 

PACHYS. Thick. The name of a diſorder which is 
not only unknown to us, but which has never been de- 
ſcribed by any phyſician ſince Hippocrates. It is ſuppoſ- 
ed that -the Cnidian phyſicians are the authors of the de- 
ſcription; Hippocrates condemns them for multiplying 
the ſpecies of diſeaſes without neceſſity; in this they make 
four ſpecies, and the ſymptoms are very incompatible too. 
The curious may ſee the deſcription in James's Med. 
Dict. or in Le Clerc's Hiſt. Med. lib. iii, c. 11. 

PACO-CAATINGA. A coniferous ſpecies of Bra- 
ſilian canna. The ſtalk of this plant, if chewed, occa- 
ſions a ſpitting ; if the faliva is ſwallowed when this {talk 
is chewed, it cures a gonorrhœa in a few days; it is alſo 
a ſort of lithontriptic. Ray takes notice of three ſpecies. 
See his Hiſt. Plant. 

PACOEIRA. The muſa or plantain tree. 

PACO-SEROCA. A ſpecies of Braſilian canna. Sce 


| P In preſcription it ſometimes ſignifies a pugil, and 
0 


Raii Hiſt. 


PACO URII. A very large tree in the iſland of Ma- 
ragnan, belonging to Braſil. See Raii Hiſt, 

PADRI. A filiquous tree in Malabar. The juice of 
the leaves is a cure for the mania; the juice of the bark, 
mixed with the fruit of the pera, reſtrains the menſes. 
See Raii Hiſt. 

PAD Us, called alſo ceraſus avium nigra, ceraſus race- 
moſa. The wild cluſter cherry, the bird's cherry. 

It grows on rocky mountainous places, and the fruit 1s 
uſed to hang about the necks of children, as a cure for the 
epilepſy. See Dale and Raii Hiſt. 

PADUS. A name for the lauro ceraſus. 

" PXDANCHONLE, from mais, a child, and dym, 
to ſtrangulate. A ſpecies of quinſy common among chil- 
dren. | 

PADARTHROCACE. The joint evil, from Ta, 
a boy, 9p6coy, a joint, and xaxwy, an evil. Intimating 
that this diſorder frequently appears about the joints of 
children, and oftener in ther than in adults, becauſe the 
bones of children are more ſoft and ſpongious, and ſo 
more ealily corroded by peccant humours, and diſtended 
into tumours, ſometimes of a very ſurpriſing deformity. 
Severinus calls the ſpina ventoſa by this name; he alſo 
makes another diſtinction between the ſpina ventoſa and 
the pzdarthrecace, for the tumours of the firſt kind are 
frequently attended with pain, redneſs, and all the ap- 
pearances of inflammation ; but the pædartbrocacæ has 
little or no pain in the beginning, as is obſerved in ric- 
ketty children ; but theſe names are uſed now promiſcu- 
oully. See M. A. Severinus's Treatiſe De Recondita 
Abſceſſuum Natura. 

PADOPHLEBZBOTOMIA, The bleeding of chil- 
dren. 

PANOE. A large tree in Malabar, The root, bark, 
fruit, and all the parts yield a refin, which 1s burnt inſtead 
of incenſe in their ſacrifices. The kernels of the fruit, 
made into an emulſion with warm water, ſtrengthen the 


| 


b 
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ſtomach, relieve from nauſeas, allay pain in the belly, 
and cure the cholera. See Raii Hilt. 
P/EONIA, from Pon, the phyſician who with this 


plant cured Pluto when he was wounded hy Hercules. 


Boerhaave enumerates twelve ſpecies, of which the fol- 
lowing are ſometimes, though very rarely, uſed, 
P/ALONIA MAS. Male pæony. 
PAONIA FOEMINA. Female pæony. 


Theſe plants are ſo common in gardens as to need no 


deſcription. The male ſort hath dark green leaves, pale 


red ſingle flowers, long thick roots, with red ſtreaks in 
the ſtalks and pedicles ; the female hath longer, pale, 
and narrower leaves, deep red, double flowers, and irre- 
gular roots compoſed of ſeveral tuberous pieces hanging 
by tough filaments from one head. They are perennial 
and flower in May. The male is preferred, but ſo little 
is the difference, that the female is moſt frequently uſed, 
The roots, flowers, and ſeeds are anodyne, but their ef- 
ficacy is very inconſiderable. The flowers impart their 
colour to water and to ſpirit. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

PAGANICA. A ball uſed by the Latins to exerciſe 
with. It was ſo called becauſe uſed only in villages. 

PAIANELI. A tall pod-bearing tree in Malabar. 
There are two ſpecies, the different parts of which are 
_ by the natives againſt ſeveral diſorders, See Rait 

iſt. | 

PAIDATROPHIA. The atrophy in children.. 

PAIDION. So Hippocrates calls the child in the 
womb when perfected there. See CEMA. 

PAIDOPO!ETIC. Of che fœtus. 

PAIOMIRIOBA. A name for the ſenna oriental;s 
fruticoſa. | 
PAl-PAROC A. A bacciferous ſhrub in Malabar. 
An apozem prepared of the Jeaves, fruit, and roots in 
water, is uſeful againſt the gout. See Raii Hiſt. 

PALA. Nutmeg, alſo a tall pod-bearing tree in Ma- 
1 — The natives uſe it in various diſorders. See Rai 

iſt. | 

PALATI OSSA. Bones of the palate. They are two 
irregular ſquare bones, ſituated in the roof of the mouth, 
which join each other backwards, and the maxillary bones 
forward ; backward there is a Junated edge, whence the 
velum pendulum palati hangs. The pterygoid proceſs of 
this bone paſſes between the os maxillare ſuperius and the 
pterypoid proceſs of the os ſphenoides : it is of a triangu- 
lar ſhape, broad at its baſis, and ſmall above. The na- 
ſal proceſs is very thin, it riſes upwards, and covers a 
large part of the aperture of the maxillary ſinus. At the 
ſuperior part of the naſal proceſs, the os palati divides into 
two proceſſes called the orbitar. The anterior is the 
larger, and its fore part is contiguous to the back part of 
the maxillary ſinus; its poſterior ſurſace is cellular, and 
is contiguous to the ethmoid cells. It is placed likewiſe 
on the opening of the ſphenoidal finus, fo as to leave a 
ſmall hole above. 

PALATINA PROCESSUS, See Max1LLaRria SU- 
PERIORA OssA. | | 

PALATINA GLANDULM. They are conglome- 


rated glands, fituated in the ſeptum and arch of the pa- 
late, near the tonſils. | ; 
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PAL ATINUS. It is a branch of the upper maxillary 
branch of the Gtih pair of nerves ; it runs betore the ptery- 
goid apophyſes of the os ſphenoides in the canal ſormed 
by the os maxillara and os palati, and through the foramen 
palatinum poſterivs, it ſpreads in the glandular coat of the 
palate, and parts adjacent. 

PALATINUS DUCTUS, i. e. Tuba Euſtachiana. 

PALATO PHARYNC(3/US. See CoOnNSTRICTCR 
Isr nM: Faucium, and PerisSTAPHYLO PHARYNGEE1, 

PALATOSALPINGAUS. Alſo called muſculus tu- 
bx novus Valfalvæ. It ariſes broad and tendinous from 
the edge of all the lunated part of the os palati, ſeveral of its 
fibres being ſpread upon the membrane that covers the fo- 
ramen narium ; then growing into a ſmall thin tendon, it 
is affected about the hook-like . proceſs of the inner ala of 
the proceſſus pterygoides ; but ſoon turning into a narrow 
thin fleſhy belly, it runs cloſe along the inſide of the mul- 
culus pterygoidzeus internus, and is inſerted carnous into 
all the fleſhy membranous and cartilaginous -part of the 
tuba Euſtachiana. Valſalva diſcovered it, and firſt ob- 
ſerved that its uſe is to dilate and keep this channel open. 

PALATUM. The palate. It is that arch of the 
mouth which is ſurrounded before by the teeth and gums, 
and extending backward the whole breadth of the upper 
part of the mouth, as far as the great opening of the pha- 
rynx. 1 his arch is partly hard and immoveable, and part- 
ly ſoft and moveable. The ſolid part is formed by the two 
oſſa maxillaria, and the two oſſa palati. The ſoft part hes 
behind the other. The membrane that lines the palate is 
full of ſmall glands. _ | | 
PaALATCM MOLLE. Behind the bony palate lies 
the ſoft palate, from the middle of which the uvula hangs 
down. ; 


PALEA DE MECHA, i. e. Juncus adoratus. 


PALIMPISS A, from a@4aw, ſignifying repetition, and | 


ig, pitch. Dioſcorides ſays that dry pitch is thus 
named, becauſe it is prepared of pitch twice boiled. 

PALIURUS. Chriſt's thorn, or wild jujube. It is a 
ſpecies of thorn met with in che ſouthern parts of Europe. 
The leaves and roots are moderately aſtringent; but on ac- 
count of the length of its ſpines, it is the beſt of all other 
buſhes for making hedges. 


PALLIUM PUR PUREUM. 


A purple cloak. So 


Baſil Valentine calls a certain powder, prepared of an 


amalgama of gold and mercury put into a retort, where 
the mercury being ſeparated, what remains is calcined 
with ſulphur, and turned a purple colour. 

PALMA. The palm tree. Boerhaave's characters of 
this tree are, that its fruit, under an eatable pulp, hath an 
hard ſtrong nucleus, like the ſtone of a plum. But to 
this may be added, that the palm-tree riſes up with one 
ſingle and individual trunk. The ſpecies are numerous; 
Boerhaave mentions nine, Dale adds fix, and Ray increaſes 
number by twenty more. Some of the moſt noted the 
are the ; | | | 

PALMA MINOR, alſo called palma humilis daCty- 
lifera, &c. palma humilis Hiſpanica ſpinoſa & non ſpinoſa, 
palmites, chamzrhiphes. The dwarf palm. Its fruit is 
aſtringent. | | 

PALMA JAPONICA, alſo called ſagou, palma In- 
dica, arbor farinifera, zagu, todda panna, monta panna. 
T he libby-tree, Indian bread, or ſago-tree. The pith of 
theſe trees being well beat in a mortar with water, forms 
an emulſion, the fæcula of which when dried is ſago. 

I he fruit of this tree is ſomewhat aſtringent, though not 
fo when eaten with ſugar. | 

The {ago is very nouriſhing, and is uſed by the Indians 
when rice is ſcarce; it 15 demulcent, it never ferments in 
the ſtomach, whence it is properly preferred by many to 
wheat flower for the food of infants ; its being eably di- 
geſted, and its demulcent quality, renders it uſeful for the 
diet of hectic patients. 

PALMA COCCIFERA, alſo called palma Indica coc- 
eigera anguloſo, coccus, palma Indica nuecifera, palma 
nuciſera arbor, nux Indica, inaja-guacuiba, tenga, pol- 
gaba. The coco, or cocker-nut tree. 

From this tree the Indians extract a liquor called ſuri, 
and diſtil the liquor called arrac from it; alſo a ſpecies of 
ſugar called jagra. The milk in the ſhell of the nut is 
grateful and cooling. The exterior covering of the nuts 
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ö 
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are at firſt eatable, and are gratefully acid, and gently re- 


ſtringent. By boiling, an oil like that from almonds is 
obtained from the kernel of the nut. 

PALMA OLEOSA. See PALM OLEUM. , 

PALMA NOBILIS, alſo called regulis Jamaicenſis 
& Barbadenſis, palmiſte, palmeto royal. "I'he cabbage- 
tree. It is a tall {trait tree, between two hundred and 
lifty and three hundred feet high. On the top is a white, 
tender, ſavoury, medutlary ſubſtance, which, if eaten 
raw, is to the taſte like a wallnut, but boiled and pickled 
with the white leaves which ſurround it, it is one of the 
greateſt delicacies in the Leeward iſlands. This fruit is 
called the cabbage of the palm tree. On the top of the 
trunk grows the involucrum of the flower and fruits called 


{patha, the fruits are round, and the ſize of an egg. Sce 
Raii Hiſt. | 


PALMA ADV. See ABANca. 
PALMA AMERICANA AYRI. The ebony tree. 


PALMA AMERICANA SPINOSA. The ebony 
tree. | 
PALMA BRASILIENSIS SEXEA AIRI. The e- 
bony tree. 


PALMA CHRISTI. See CaTaAPUTIA. 
PALMA CHRISTI MAS. Male fatyrion royal. 
PALMA COCCIFERA FIGURaA OVALI. The 
Maldivia nut. | 
PALMA PINUS. A tall tree which reſembles both 
the palm and the pine tree. „ 
Palma is the name of many other trees and plants. 
PALMA. The palm of the hand. | 
PALMA, OLEUM. lt is the produce of the palma 
foliorum pediculis ſpinoſis fructu pruniformi luteo oleoſo. 
Sloan Jam. The tree is tall and unbranched, with long 
reed like leaves elegantly diſpoſed on the top. Several 
ſpecies of it are met with in the warmer countries. The 
fruit is preſſed, or firſt bruifed, and then boiled in water, 
by either of theſe methods the oil is obtained, which is of 
the conſiſtence of butter, and is eaten as ſuch by the inha- 
bitants in Guinea, and in the Cape Verde iflands. It is of 
a ftrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell, and hath but very 
little tate. The colour, whilſt good, is of a deep yellow 
inclining to red, but by long keeping it becomes pale, and 
is then to be rejected. This oil is uſed when mixed with 
ſome warm penetrating ingredients, to rub on parts af- 
fected with old pains, and in ſome nervous diſorders. 
PALMARIS BREVIS. Joannes Baptiſta Cannanus 
communicated this muſcle to Fallopius, and it was firit 
publiſhed by Valverda, in his Anatomy written in Spaniſh. 
It riſes from the faſcia of the annular ligament, it runs a- 
croſs the balls of the little finger, and is loſt in the ſkin to 
pull it inwards. Brown calls it caro muſculoſa quadrata. 
PALMARIS CUTANE Us, i. e. Palmaris brevis. 
PALMARIS LONGUS. This muſcle lies on the in- 
fide of the extenſor carpi radialis, and riſing tendinous 
from the inner condyl of the os humeri, it runs under the 
annular ligament, makes a radiated expanſion on the palm, 
and is attached to the heads of the metacarpal bones, and 
the firſt joint of the fingers. It is alfo called ulnaris gra- 


PALMATA. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of orchis. 

PALMEIRA BRAVA. Ray ranks it as a palm-tree. 

PALMOS. A palpitation. | 

PALMULA. A date, 
flat end of a rib. 

PALPEBRA. The eyelids. They are connected to 
the circumference of the focket by the tunica conjunctiva, 
ſee ADN ATA. They are compoſed of the common tegu- 
ments, a cartilage called tarſus, and an internal mem- 
brane. They have two angles or corners, one the ſmall 
or external, the other the large or internal; theſe angles 
are called canthuſes. "The form of each eyelid is that of 
a ſegment of a circle, and in regard to the eye, is ſuch, 
that when both eyelids are ſhut, they make an uniform 
arch, adapted to the convexity of the eye, and in contact 
with it; but in regard to one another when ſhut, their 
edges are ſo contrived, that they leave a ſort of groove, 


Alſo a name for the broad and 


or channel between them, which is narrow toward the outer 
angle, and wider toward the inner, and ſerves to conduct 
the tears as they come from the upper part of the eye to 


what are called the lachrymal points. The margin, or 
| | baſis 
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baſis of each eye-lid, being a cartilage of u conſiderable | 


thickneſs, is divided into the outer and inner edges; it is 
the outer edge only of each lid that is ſuppoſed to join 
when the eye-lids are ſhut, the inner edge being formed 
oblique or flanting, makes the groove, or channel, above 
mentioned, for the paſſage of the tears to the lachrymal 
points. This margin is the tartus, and that in the upper 
eye-lid is the broadelt. he cutis is very thin on the eye- 
lids. The outer edge of cach eye-lid is furnithed with a 
row of hairs called cilia, On the internal edge of each 
lid, in the tarſus, is a row of ſmall holes, which are the 
excretory {ucts of the ciliary glands. From the upper 
edge of the upper tarſus, and the inferior of the lower, is 
continued a membranous expanſion to the neighbouring 


edges of the orbit; each of theſe membranes, together 


with its reſpective tarſus, has the form of the eye-lid to 
which it belongs, and is called ligamentum tarſi, The 
ligaments of the eye-lids are reckoned to be three; from 
the inner angle, to the naſal proceſs of the os maxillare 
fuperius we fee one, which is the tendon of the orbicularis ; 
at the external angle we fee another ligament, more dif- 
fuſed on the bony brim, blended with the cellular membrane; 
a third goes all round, proceeding out of the brim of the 
orbit from the perioſteum. The inſide of the eye-lids are 
lined by the ADNATA, which ſee. The muſcles which 
ſubſerve the motions of the eye-lids, are the orbicularis, 
and levator palpebræ ſuperioris. The eye-lids, and their 
muſcles, are furniſhed with branches from the angular, 
temporal, and frontal arteries, and theſe communicate 


with thoſe ſent to the internal membrane of the eye-lids. 


The levator ralpebræ receives a branch from the internal 
maxillary artery. The veins correſpond very nearly with 


the arteries, and carry their blood into external jngulars, 


by means of the veins in the temples and face. The 
nerves proceed from the ophthalmic branch of che fifth 
pair, from the ſuperior maxillary branch of the fifth pair, 
and from the portio dura of the feventh pair ; the levator 

alpebræ ſuperioris receives a branch from the third pair. 
E he eye-lids defend the eyes from the light during fleep ; 
they preſerve the eye from becoming dry by their frequent 
motion, which ſpreads the tears over the externa] ſurface 


of the globe See LACRYMALES GLANDULAE, LACRY- 


MALIA PUNCTA, and LACRYMALIS SACCULUS, 
PALPITATIO. 80 the Latins call the palpitation of 
the heart. The Greeks called it palmos, a vibration or 


trembling of the heart. Some confound the palpitatio 


cordis with the cardialgia and cardiaca paſſio. 

There is a morbid painful palpitation of the heart, which 
is chronical. There is a kind of this diforder which hap- 
pens to perſons otherwiſe healthy, and is occaſioned by 
ſtrong paſſions, ſurprize, ſtrong exerciſe, &c. 
rius fays there are two ſorts, one from plenitude or heat in 
the blood, and that this is the moſt frequent; the other is 


from vapours. In the fuft he ſays, there is an unequal 


pulſe ; in the latter, the pulſe is unaffected. 

Thoſe are the molt ſubject to this diſorder who are of a 
firm habit, of a ſanguine, melanchcly temperament, of 
delicate minds, and ſubject to frights ; alſo the young, who 
abound in blood and juices, and thoſe whoſe evacuations 
of blood, whether natural or artificial, are neglected or 
ſuppreſſed. | | 5 

A palpitation of the heart may ariſe, either from a 
quick influx of the nervous fluid into the external ſurface 
of the heart about its baſis, or from a defect thereof into 
ſome of the nerves in this viſcus. The formal cauſe is al- 
ways ſo violent a contraction and convulſion of the heart, 


that it is moved out of its natural ſtate : but the material 


or proximate cauſe is a certain ſtagnation of the blood, 
eſpecially in the right ventricle of the heart, and a too 
great congeſtion of it to the ſame part; on account of 
which there happens, an impetuous influx of the nervous 


kind into the cardiac nerves and fibres of the heart, and a 


preternatural contraction of them. The mediate cauſes 
are either in the heart, about it, or in parts remote from 


it. Among the firſt, the moſt frequent and conſiderable 


are polypous concretions, which are always fibrous and 


_ membranous, generated principally in the ventricles and 


auricles of the heart, then reaching into the veins, and 


| thence frequently forced into the arteries ; ſome fault in 
the fluids ; a defect in the uſual evacuations of blood; 
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tight ſtays are not an unfrequent cauſe of this diſorder in 
| young women; coſtiveneſs; a difficult paſſage of the 
lood through the abdominal viſcera ; a ſubtle acrid mat- 
ter in the blood, as when the itch, &c. is repelled ; a de- 
fect of blood; great diſturbance in the mind; intenſe 
thought produces it in many hypochondriac patients, and 
particular odours have the fame effect in hyſteric women; 
flatulent aliment z Hippocrates aſſerts, that all palpitaticns 
of the heart are accompanied with flatulencies ; ſtriftures 
of the belly, thighs, and legs; too tight cloaths; heQic 
heats; aneuriſms, &c. | ; 
During this diſorder it often happens, that the arteries 
are every where affected with a violent pulſation, eſpecially 
thoſe above the clavicles ; the diſeaſe frequently intermits, 
eſpecially during the body's being. at reſt ; but after the 
occurrence of any of the cauſes it returns, the pulſations 
are ſo great that ſometimes its motions may be perceived 
on the outſide of the cloaths ; it is ſometimes more vio- 
lent, and ſometimes leſs fo; ſometimes continues a longer, 
and at others a leſs time; ſometimes it attacks during 
fleep, and awakes ſuddenly; ſometimes it only happens 
in the day, and is worſt after eating; ſometimes anxiety, 
or uneaſineſs in the præcordia, precedes ; in the parox- 
yſm of palpitation, the breathing is diſſicuſt; though the 
pulſe is intermitting, it does not correſpond with the mo- 
tion of the heart, but is languid and diminiſhed ; in a vi- 
olent paroxyſm, a _ uneaſineſs is perceived in thè re- 
2 of the præcordia, and a conſiderable languor of the 
ody, with a tremor of the joints remain after the pal- 
pitation js over. When polypous concrctions in the heart 
are the caufe, the following ſigns uſually attend: the pal- 
pitation is 1mmediately increaſed aſter violent exerciſe, 
oing up ſtairs, or the Jighteſt commotions of the blood; 
great anxiety about the precordia, with a weak, unequal, 
and fometimes intermitting pulſe ; the patient breathes 
with fo much difficulty that ſometimes there is danger of 
ſu ffocation; fainting frequently comes on, and ſometimes 
is fatal; the pulſe is ſometimes ſtrong, at others more 
feeble. When the polypous continues fixed, no palpita- 
tion happens ; but when it js removed, it fluctuates in the 
ventricles of the heart, and partially or fully ſtopping the 
paſſages of the blood through ſome or other of the veſſels, 
a palpitation, or ſpeedy death is the conſequence, When 
a redundance of blood cauſes a palpitation, the ſigns are, 
the countenance is florid, the veſſels turgid with blood, 
and the pulſe is large: in a fit of very ſtrong palpitation, 
the diſtance between the pulſations is greater, and the 
7 the intervals, the more violent they are. 
palpitation of the heart ſhould be diftinguiſhed from 
that which is perceived in women, about the laſt months 
of pregnancy, in the epigaſtric region, and which is only 
a pulſation of the cœliac arteries, in conſequence of too 
much blood being hurried through them, 8 
One remarkable ſymptom attending a violent palpi- 


| tation of the heart, is a, pain which is acute and pungent, 


and ſeated immediately above the right orifice of the ſto- 
mach. 'The third pair of cervical nerves paſs out be- 
tween the third and fourth vertebra, ſoon communicates 
with the ſecond, and ſending down a large branch, which 
being joined by another from the fourth, forms the phre- 
nic nerve that runs along the pericardium to be loſt in the- 
diaphragm; in this courſe the right phrenic is obliged to 
make a ſma!] turn round that part of the pericardium 
which covers the apex of the heart; hence it is, that ſuch 
as have ſtrong palpitations have this kind of pain. 

A palpitation of the heart, when it frequently returns, 
continues long, or is violent, is always to be feared, as it 
oſten ends in a fatal ſwooning, or a ſuffocation. An un- 
equal pulſe, or a difficulty of breathing attending, are 
dangerous circumſtances. When the dilorder is „ hi 
atic, there is very little dependance on any means made 
uſe of for relief; but when it is ſymptomatic, its cure is 
effected by the removal of the original diforder. When 
it proceeds from terror, and returns often, it produces 
polypuſes, which again may prove a cauſe of # worſt 
kind. Palpitations attending various diſeaſes, increaſe 
the number of diſagreeable prognoſtics. 6 | 

The indications of cure are, to allay the preternatural 
commotions of the nervous parts and fibres of the heart 


and veſlels ; to hinder the ſtagnation of the blood abour 


the 
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the heart and lungs, by deriving its afflux to theſe parts 
elſewhere, and rendering the circulation more free. And, 
thirdly, out of the paroxyſm, to remove the cauſes which 
excite the diſorder. | 


To prevent the returns of the diſorder, avoid every 


known occaſional cauſe, and carefully adhere to regula- | 


ri:y reſpecting the non-naturals. If there are any ſymp- 
toms of a polypus, all violent motions are to be avoided, 
leſt the polypus ſhould be looſened. All tight ligatures 
ſhouid be made eaſy, and the cloaths ſhould be equally ſo; 
the patient ſhovld never continue long in the cold; aud 
when the fit approaches, a clyiter ſhould be inſtantly ad- 
miniſtered, and the extremities rubbed ; as to the paſſions 
of the mind, endeavour to keep them free from every de- 
gree of excels. ; 
During the paroxyſm, enquire ſor the cauſe. Bleeding 
is the principal remedy, except the cauſe be weak nerves, 
or a lax habit, in which laſt caſe give the bark, with ner- 
vous and ferrugineous medicines. If the cauſe be in an 
ebuilition, or ferment in the fluids, nitre, tart. emet. as a 
perſpirative, Hoffmann's mineral anodyne liquor, &c. in 
a glaſs of water. If flatulence produces the fit, or when 
the patient is coſtive, the ſkin dry, the feet cold, belides 
the above medicines, give oily and carminative clyſters, 
rub the feet with warm cloths, and then put them into 
warm water. 


give the volatile tincture of valerian at proper intervals. 
If gouty ſpaſms are the cauſe, bleed, bliſter, give vola- 
tiles, and put the feet into warm water. 

Out of the fit, the whole intention of cure conſiſts in 
removing, or at leaſt diminiſhing the cauſe ; thus, if there 
is a plethora, reduce it by proper evacuations ; if a defi- 


ciency of good blood, endeavour to improve and increaſe” 


it; if the palpitation is ſymptomatic, remove the original 
diſorder ; if a bilious acrimony gives riſe to it, lemon 
Juice, or other agreeable vegetable acids, will be proper ; 
if the pulſe begins to be affected, bleed; opiates are often 


very uſeful ; pedilaves ſhould not be uſed until the feet 
begin to grow warm by rubbing them, nor until the fit is 


going off, | 1 5 
See ACtuarius, Hollerius, Sennertus, Lommius, and 
Hoffmann 
PALUDAPIUM. Smallage. mY 
PAMPINIFORME CORPUS, i. e. Spermatica 
corda. 
FA VPINIFORMES. See Ducrus THorRAcicus. 
PAMPINLFORMIA CORPORA, it e. Spermatica 
Corda. PE G DELL 
PANACEA, from wav, the neuter, of nas, all, and ax*, 


a remedy. A pompous title given to many remedies, and | 


imports an univerſal remedy, 

PANACEA DUPLICATA, i. e. Arcanum duplica- 
tum. 5 

There are many panaceas, as of antimony, mercury, 
Kc. in moſt of the former diſpenſatories. | 
PANACEA VEGETABILIS. A name given to 
ſaffron. | 

PANACES HERACLEUM. A ſpecies of ſphondy- 


lium. 

PANACES MOSCHATUM, i. e. Herbatum Cana- 
denſe. | 

PANACI HERACLEO, i. e. Tabaria. 

PANARIS. The whitloe. 

PANAVA. The cataputia. 

PANARITIUM. A whitloe. 

PANATA, or Panatella. Panada. 

PANAX. See PASTINACA, 

PANA4X ASCLEPIUM. Eſculapius's all-heal. 

PANAX ASCLEPIUM. Candy all-heal. 

PANAX CHIRONEUM. Dwarf ciſtus.. | 

PANAX COLONI, called alſo ſtachys paluftris foe- 
tida, galeopſis anguſtifolia fœtida, ſideritis anglica ſtt u- 
moſa radice, galeopſis paluſtris betonicæ folio flore varie- 
gato, marrubium aquaticum acutum. Clown's wound- 
wort, or all-heal. Boerhaave ranks it as a ſpecies of gale- 
opſis, Cœſalpinus calls it tertiola, and commends it againſt 
the tertian ague, 1 | 


If hzmorrhages have preceded, to the a- 
bore add analeptics and cordials; the eſſence of amber is 
particularly proper; bladders of warm water may be ap- 
plied to the ſtomach. If an aſthma attends, bliſter, and 
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PANAX COSTINUM. Opoponax-wort. 
PANAX HERACLEUM. Opoponax- wort. 

| PANAX PASTINACEA. Opoponax-wort. 

. PANCASEOQLUS, i. e. Bulbocaſtanum. F 

PANCHYMAGOGUM, faom mag, all, xv, hu- 
mour, and ayw, to bring away. The name of ſome ca- 
thartic extracts, which are ſaid to purge away all kinds of 
humours, 

PANCRATIUM. A name for the ſcilla vulgaris ra- 
dice rubra. It was alſo the name of an exerciſe which was 
uſed by the antients, and conſiſted of a mixture of wreſt- 
ling and boxing. | 

ANCREAS. It is ſituated tranſverſely under the 
ſtomach, in the duplicature of the poſterior portion of the 
meſocolon, and reaches from the auodenum to the ſpleen. 
It ſhape reſembles a dog's-tongue. It hath two edges, 
one anterior, the other poſterior ; and two ſides, one ſu- 
perior, and the other inferior. Its head lies in the firſt - 
curvature of the duodenum, thence it runs acroſs the 
ſpine to the ſpleen behind and below the ſtomach. There 
is a natural cavity into the epiploon, between the lower 
{ide of the ſtomach, and the upper fide of the meſocolon. 
It is here that the artcries, veins, and nerves enter, and 
the cyſtic and hepatic ducts come out to form the ductus 
communis cholidochus, which .goes into the duodenum 
near the pancreatic. duct. 'The veſſels of the pancreas 
come from thoſe of the ſpleen, which run along it. That 
head next the duodenum hath veſſels from the meſenterica 
and gaſtrica dextra, The ſubſtance of this viſcus is that 
of a conglomerate gland; in the whole length of it is a 
duct called ductus Wirtſungii, from its diſcoverer, but ge- 
nerally it is ſpoken of by the name of ductus pancreaticus : 
its beginning is towards the ſpleen, as it goes on it re- 


ceives branches, grows larger, and proceeds into the duo- 


denum, in the ſame canal as the biliary duct; the pan- 
creatic duct is very thin, and without valves; it does not 
always go out jointly with the biliary duct, but it is ſel- 
dom that we meet with it otherwiſe, Malpighi makes 
the pancreas a cluſter of veſiculz ; Ruyſch brings it out 
to be vaſcular, as injeCtions prove it to be. The nerves 
come from the plexus hepaticus, plexus ſplenicus, plexus 
meſentericus, &c. The pancreatic juice reſembles the 
ſaliva, but is leſs viſcid, and contains a larger proportion 
of the ſalts of the blood; it is probably a menſtruum for 
the ſolution of our aliment, but that it acts as a ferment, 
| as ſome have aſſerted, is doubtful. All the pancreatic 
Juice 1s ſent into the duodenum, and is ſecreted moſt when 
the ſtomach is fulleſt. ; BY Ts 15155 
PANCREAS MINUS. Where the great extremity of 
the pancreas is connected to the duodenum, it ſends out 
an elongation, with a diſtinct duct in it, which opens in- 
to the duodenum. | 
PANCREATICE ARTERILE. The ſplenic artery 
runs from the cœliac artery, under the ſtomach and pan- 
creas, to the ſpleen; it adheres to- the lower poſterior 
part of the pancreas, to which it gives ſeveral. branches 
called pancreaticæ arteriz. _ | 
PANCREATICA VEN. They are ſeveral ſmall 
branches from the ſplenica, which run to the pancreas a- 
long its lower fide. There are other ſmall pancreatic veins 
which do not ariſe from the ſplenica. Ty 
PANCRENE. The pancreas. | 
PANDALITIUM, i. e. Paronychia. 
PANDEMIUS. Epidemical. | 
PANDICULATIO, Pandiculation, or Stretching. See 
OscirA TiO. | | | 
PANEM-PALKA. A ſpurious ſpecies of, nut- meg 
tree. | 
PANICULA. A panicle. A ſtalk diffuſed into ſe- 
veral pedicles, ſuſtaining the flowers or fruits. Of this 
kind are the oat, millet, &c. Panicula is alſo a diminu- 
| tive of panus, a ſpecies of tubercle, It is a name for a 
ſort of crude bile. N ä | 

PANICULA Minore, i. e. Panicum. 

PANICUM.. A plant ſo called from its panicle. Com- 
mon panic. The ſpike conſiſts of innumerable thick ſeeds 
dilpoled in leſſer ſpikes, ſo as to appear like a cluſter. It 
is cultivated in Germany. The ſeeds have been uſed as 
food, but are not regarded in medicine. There are ſe- 
veral ſpecies, See Raii Hiſt, | | 

| PANIS, 
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'PANIS. Bread. From xd, all in all. Good bread A ſyrup is made from the white poppy heads. The- 


ſnould be compoſed of flour well kneaded with the light- 
eſt water, ſeaſoned with a little ſalt, fermented with the 
fineſt yeaſt, and ſufficiently baked. Unfermented bread 
is viſcid and glutinous ; fermentation deſtroys this viſci- 
dity, and renders it more eaſily digeſtible, but at the 
ſame time inclines the ſubſtances fermented to acidity, 
whence unfermented bread only can be proper where vil- 
cidity abounds in the ſtomach. That bread which is the 
lighteſt, and moſt eafily diſſolved in water, is the moſt 
wholeſome, digeſted with the greateſt facility, and ſoon- 
eſt converted to laudable nutrition : the additions of lime, 
chalk, and alum, oppoſe diſſolution. The beſt bread for 
general uſe is made with good wheat, all ground down to- 
gether (bran and all) ; to which one- ſixteenth part of barley- 
meal may be added. Bran conſiſts of the huſks of the 
grain, and a little of the farinaceous matter, and is ſup- 
poſed to have a laxative and detergent quality. 

PANIS ATER, and Panis Cibarius. Bread made of 
flour with all its bran. 

PANIS CUC ULI, i. e. Acetoſella. 

PANIS PORCINUS, i. e. Cyclamen. 

PANNICULUS ADIPOSUS, i. e. Celluloſa mem- 


brana. | | 
PANNICULUS CARNOSUS. Drake deſcribes this 
in the human ſubjeCt ; but Winſlow, Hunter, &c. deny 
its exiſtence, and ſay it is only in brutes. 

PANNUS. Woollen cloth. 'The name of a diſorder 
in the eye, called alſo unguis; and of a diſorder in the 
{kin, as a ſpot or mark, from a venereal or other cauſe. 

PANOCHIA!. Bubos in the groin, 

PANTHEZX. Penſile beds. 

PANTICES. The inteſtines. 

PANULA, or Panus. A ſort of crude bile. 

PANUS, 1. e. Phygethlon. 

PAO AGULA. So the Portugueſe cail the agallo- 
chum. | 

PAPAGA & PAPAGALLI. Names for the ſeeds of 
baſtard ſaffron. They are ſo called from the magpies 
eating them. | 

PAPAS. Potatoes. | 

PAPAVER, from pappa, that is pap ; becauſe former- 
ly nurſes mixed this plant with the children's pap-meat, 
as a remedy againſt the pains of the colic, 

PAPAVER ALBUM, called alſo papaver hortenſe 
ſemine albo, ches boul. White garden poppy. 

This ſpecies is called white, becauſe its ſeeds are white. 

PAPAVER NIGRUM, called alſo papaver hortenſis 
nigro ſemine. Black garden poppy. 

This ſpecies is thus named becauſe its ſeeds are black. 

Theſe plants are found wild in ſome parts of Europe, 
and ſeveral varieties, as to their flowers, are produced by 
culture in our gardens. The head, ſtalks, and leaves 
have an unpleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh biting taſte, of 
the ſame kind with thoſe of opium. This ſmell and taſte 
are lodged in a milky juice, which abounds chieſly in the 
cortical part of the heads, which may be collected in con- 
ſiderable quantities by ſlightly wounding them when al- 
molt ripe, and when the juice 1s run out, preſſing out 
what did not run, and which, on being expoſed for a lit- 
tle time to a warm air, thickens into a tenacious dark co- 
loured maſs, ſimilar to the opium brought from Turkey, 
&c. it is weaker as a medicine, one grain of foreign opi- 


um is often equal to two of ours, yet is ſtronger in ſmell | 


and taſte, The juices obtained from the white or the 
black poppy differ no other than in the quantity afforded 
by each ; the white affording the largeſt quantity. The 
ſeeds contain an inſipid oil, uſed for the ſame purpoſes as | 
the olive oil; it is obtained by expreſſion, and is void of 
the narcotic quality of the poppy head. 

As the white poppy affords the largeſt quantity of ac- 
tive powers, it is always cultivated when the intention 1s 
for medicinal uſes. A decoction of the heads in water 


ſtrongly preſſed out, depurated by ſettling, then clarified | 


with the white of an egg, and inſpiſſated, yields an extract 
amounting to I-5th or 1-6th the weight of the heads, 
This extract is ſaid not to produce a nauſea or giddineſs, 
which generally follows the uſe of foreign opium. Its 
doſe is about double that of the opium from abroad ; it 


| 


— 
— 


flore cœruleo. 


miſon firſt takes notice of it; he made it with the juice 
and decoction of theſe heads, and uſed honey for giving 


it the ſyrup conſiſtence. "The London college directs whe 
following | 


Syrupus e Meconio ſive Diacodion. 


Take of the heads of dried white poppies, without their 
ſeeds, three pounds and a half, of water fix gallons. Slice 
the heads and boil them in the water, often ſtirring them, 
that they may not burn, till about a third only of the li- 
quor is left, which will be almoſt all imbibed by the pop- 
Py heads: then take all from the fire, and preſs the liquor 
ſtrongly out from the heads: in the next place boil the 
liquor by itfelt to about two quarts, and ſtrain whilſt hot, 
firſt through a fieve, and then through a thin flannel : ſet it 
by for a night, that the faces may ſubſide ; next morning 
pour off the clear liquor, and boil it with fix pounds of 
double-refined ſugar, till the whole comes to the weight 
of nine pounds, or a little more, that it may become a ſy- 
rup of a juſt conſiſtence. 

This {ſyrup is given to children in doſes of two drams, 
to adults an ounce and an half. In general an ounce of 
this ſyrup is equal to one grain of opium; but it is ſubject 
to great variation in point of ſtrength from the different 
degrees of maturity, and the foil and featons in which 
they are produced, the poppy beads varying according to 
theſe in the quantity they contain of the narcotic pro- 
perty. | 

PAPAVER RUBRUM, called alſo papaver rhœas, 
papaver erraticum. Corn roſe, wild poppy. This plant 
hath deep red flowers, dark coloured feeds, hairy leaves 
and ſtalks. It is common in corn elds, and is ſometimes, 
like the others, made to vary its flowers by culture, The 
heads contain the fame kind of narcotic juice with tho#e 
of the preceding, but in ſo ſmall a quantity that they ate 
wholly neglected. The leaves of the flowers, on cxpret- 
ſion, yield a deep red juice, and impart the fame to wa— 
tery liquors, and a bright though pale red to 1eCtified 
ſpirit. A ſyrup is made by pouring tþ iv ſs. of boiling 
water on th iv. of freſh gathered flowers; when all the 
flowers are emerged in the water, let them ſtand together 
all night: pour off the liquor in the morning, and with a 
ſuſficient quantity of ſugar make it into ſyrup. 

PAPAVER CORNICULATUM. Sea poppy, or 
yellow horned poppy. It is a name for ſeveral ſpecies of 
glaucium. 


PAPAVER HERACLEUM, i. e. Cyanus ſegetum 
PAPAVER SPINOSUM, called alſo argemone Mex- 
icana, Purging thiſtle, Its juice is called glaucium, and 
is uſed as a cooling external medicine. 
PAPAVER SPUMEUNM, 1. e. Lychnis ſylveſtris, or 
behen album. 
Boerhaave enumerates thirty-four ſpecies. 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
PAPAYA. A kind of tree, two ſpecies of which are 
deſcribed by Ray. | 
PAPAYA MAS, called alſo mamzra mas, 
papa tree. | 
PAPAYA, called alſo papaye Peruvianis, papayama- 
ram, platanus, mamtira ſœmina. Female papa tree. 
The fruit reſembles a melon ; it is eaten raw or prepar- 
ed with ſugar, and is faid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 
PAP; LLA. The nipple, alſo called mamma and ma- 
milla. Thus the little eminences on the breaſt, are called. 
In children of both ſexes, and in males of all ages, they 
are commonly no more than cutaneous tubercles. In fe— 
males arrived at the age of puberty, the nipple begins to 
increaſe, in pregnant women and thoſe who give ſuck it 
is large, in old age it decreaſes and becomes flabhy. The 
body of the nipple contains the terminations of the tubuli 
lactiferi, where they are tortuous, and act as valves; but 
as they are diſtenſible, as the nipple is han led they be- 
come ſtraight, and thus the milk bath a [rec pailage. 
PAPILLA. So Peyer calls the inteſtinal glands. 
PAPILLA MEDULLARES. Small eminences on 
the medulla oblongata, called by Winſlow tubercu'a ma- 


See Lewis's 


The male 


checks a diarrhœa as well as any other opium, but does 
b 


not ſo powerfully check expectoration. 


millaria, 
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bens, vetches, and other leguminous plants. 


rent nerve. 


PAR 


PAPILLA PYRAMIDALES. On the furface of the | for the perforation, is about four fingers breadth from the 
navel, or rather in the middle betwixt the navel and the 


kin theſe are obſerved. They are longer in ſome parts, 
as in the fingers, where they are called villi, and appear 
n rows, each having two ranks contiguous. They are 


the organs of touch, being the terminations of the cuta- 


120us nerves, each of which are incloſed in two or three 
covers. | | 

P \PILTONACEA. Papilionaceous. Flowers are 
thus called from their reſcniblance to the wings of a but- 
*erfly when expanded ; they always confiit of chefe four 
parts, viz the vexiilum or ſtandard, the alz or two 
wings, and the carina or keel, The keel is fometimes 
evtire, and ſometimes it conſiits of two petals or ſegments 
alber:ng together. Of this tribe are peas, beans, kidney 


See Mil- 
ter's Lict. 


PAP:LUARE OS, i. e. Os ſphenoides. 

PAPILLARIS HERBA. Nipple wort. 

PP LLARESs PROCESSUS. The extremities of 
the olfactory nerves inſerted into the mucous membrane 
of the noſe are thus named. 

PAPPA. Paſteboard. 

PAPPOS. The downy hairs npon the chin. | 

PAPPUS, Potatoes, alſo the down of the ſeeds of 


plants: hence plants, whoſe ſeeds, when ripe, are fur- | 


niſhed with down, are called pappoſe or pappeſcent. 
PAPULA. A pimple or ulcerous tubercle. 
PAPYRUS. Ihe paper- tree, called alſo papyrus ni- 

lotica Alpina, Mgyptiaca, Cyperus Niloticus vel Syria 

cus. This tree afforded to the Egyptians food, furniture 


for beds, and other utenſils in houſes, fails for ſhips, 
| ſhoes for prieſts, and paper. 


PAR. When applicd to days it ſignifies even, when 
uſed in preſcriptions it ſignifies a pair or two. Some me- 
dicines are called line pari, without an equal. 

PAR CUCULLARE. $o Caſſerius calls the muſcu- 
lus crico-arytænoides. | 

PAR LINGUALE. The ninth pair of nerves from 
the head. | 

PAK MENTALE, i. e. Muſculus levatores labii in- 
ferio es. | | 

PAR VAGUM. The eighth pair of nerves from the 
head, which are allo called nervi vagi, nervi ſympathetici 
medii. This pair is made up of ſeveral ſmall chords 
which come from almoſt the whole length of the medulla 
oblongata, and being joined with the acceſſorius Williſii, 
which is a ſmall rope running up lateraliy from the me- 
dulla ſpinalis, paſſes through the foramen to join this 
eighth pair, which goes out by that common hole between 
the temporal and occipital bones, where likewiſe the in- 
ternal jugular vein goes out of the cranium. The par va. 
gum go down the neck, by the ſide of the carotid arteries, 
and behind the internal jugular, and i accompanied by 
the intercoſtal nerve to the laſt cervical vertebræ, thence 
paſſes down into the thorax, gives branches to the pha- 
rynx, larynx, &c. and join many nerves. As they enter 
the thorax they go acroſs the ſubclavian arteries, and as 
the right trunk paſſes before the ſubclavian, it ſends off a 
twig, which bends backwards under the artery, and runs 
up the ſide of the aſpera arteria, this is called the recur- 
After wards the par vagum run down behind 
the lungs, to which they give a plexus, and then form two 
ropes, one anterior, the other poſterior, which are called 
nervi ſtomachici, which paſs along with the ceſophagus 
thro? the aperture in the diaphragm, and are diſperſed on 
the ſtomach, &c. | 

PARA. A Greek prepoſition which when preſixed to 
the name of a diſorder denotes its ſhghtneſs, as paraplexia, 
a ſlight apoplexy, &c. _ 

PARACELSUS. His excellence conſiſted in being a 
praCtitioner in a very dark age, and in having obtained 
ſome knowledge cf the uſe of mercury and opium. In- 


deed, he made ſome improvement in ſurgery, and began | ſhaped like unripe figs, and about the ſize of one. This 


| pod is divided internally into three cells, in each of which 
See 


to throw off the idle notions of former times. 


ninety years after him ſprang up Van Helmont. 
HELMoONT. 


PARACENTESIS, from Tapaxey]:w, to make a per- 
foration. This operation is commonly called tapping, 


About 


becauſe the preſſure of the water is taken o 


diaphragm, 


and is uſed for diſcharging water through the integuments 


of the belly from the cavity thereof, The place appointed | 
— | 


PAR 


upper part of the os ilium. The left fide is ufually pre- 
ferred, on account of not injuring the liver. Mr. Sharp 
obſerves that, if the navel protuberates, and that not the 
inteſtines or omentum, but water is only lodged there, a 
{mall puncture made there with a lancet will diſcharge the 


water, without endangering a rupture of the part. 


in the young and robuſt, or if the conſtitution is not 
too much enfeebled, this operation may be performed; 
but when there is a fever, a ſcirrhus in any of the viſcera, 
an internal abſceſs, a conſumption, &c. refrain from this 
operation. 

If the extravaſated fluid remains in the ſame flate for 
ſeveral years, particularly if the health in other reſpects is 
good, the evacuation is a radical cure, provided that the 


health is otherwiſe unaffected; but whilſt the bulk of the 
water increaſes, there is not that confidence of a radical 


Cure. 


Upon a ſudden evacuation of the waters in a hydrops 

peCtoris, or in an aſcites, a violent deliquium enſues, 

F from the ar- 

teries, whence they dilate, and the blood ruſhes into 
them from the upper parts of the body too ſuddenly. 

In order to the eaſy and ſafe performance of this ope- 

ration, it is proper to have in readineſs, 1. A roller of 


flannel, or a flannel that may be laced about the belly, 


after the evacuation of the water ; whether a roller or the 
laced flannel are uſed, begin with faſtening them tight 
about the lower part of the belly, and continuing the ſame 
upwards, that the bowels may be duly preſſed againſt the 
2. A piece of flannel, which, when doubled 
four-fold, will be about a foot ſquare. 3. A quart or 


thereabout of proof ſpirit, in which to dip the roller and 


flannel cloth before applying them to the belly. 4. A 
piece cf ſticking plaiſter about two inches ſquare, in the 
middle of which will be laid three pledgits of lint, one 
larger than the other, the leaſt being about the ſize of a 
ſix-pence. 5. The trochar with its canula, the point of 


which is dipped in oil ; and a probe with which to thruſt 
back the inteſtines if they obſtruct the mouth of the canula 


when the water is nearly evacuated. 6. Two or three 
large baſins, to receive the water, and a pail to empty 
them into. 7. Four perſons beſides the operator, one on 
each fide, to keep a proper preſſure on the patient's ſides, 
obſerving to preſs from behind rather forward, and con- 
tinuing this preſſure during the time that the water 1s 
paſſing off, and alſo until the roller or the laced flannel 
are ſecurely applied. One affiſtant will be employed in 
taking the baſins away when full, and providing the ope- 
rator with empty ones; and the fourth aſſiſtant will be 
ready to ſupply the patient with a little wine or other cor- 
dial if he faints, 

When the water is drawn off, lay the pledgits upon the 
wound, and ſecure them with the plaiſter ; over them 
lay the flannel cloth, and then begin with the bandage or 
laced flannel, as already mentioned. 

See Heiſter's Surgery, Le Dran's Operations, Sharp's 
Operations. 15 

PARACOE. Dullneſs of hearing. 1 

PARACOPE. In Hippocrates it is a light delirium, 

PARACYNANCHE. A ſpecies of quinſy. | 

 PARADISAICA ARBOR, i. e. Arbor vitæ. 

PARA DISI GRANA. Grains of Paradiſe, They 
have erroneouſly been ſuppoſed to be the ſeeds of the 
larger cardamoms, whence they are called by ſome carda- 
mum maximum; by others, malagueta, meleguetta, me- 
legeta, melleguetta, maniguetta, and cardamum pipera- 
tum. They are brought from Guinea and the Eaſt-Indies. 
They are angular, of a reddiſh brown colour without, and 
white within ; ſmaller than pepper, in appearance ſome- 
what reſembling cardamom ſeeds. They grow in pods, 


is contained two rows of ſeeds. They have the flavour of 
cardamoms, and the pungency of pepper: their pungen- 
cy does not reſide like that of cardamoms in their eſſential 
oil, but in their reſin. The diſtilled oil poſſeſſes their 
ſmell, but is mild; the remaining decoCtion inſpiſſatad to 


an extract retains all the pungency. In ſome parts, theſe 


grains 


P A N 


grams are uſed inſtead of pepper. Dr. Trew thinks, that E 


the ol. cajeput is extracted from them. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. Newmann's Chem. Works. 

PARAGUA, i. e Caſſine. 

PARAKYNANCHE, A ſpecies of angina. 

PARALLELA. A fort of ſcurf or Jeproſy, affecting 
only the palms of the hands ; it happens fometimes in the 
venereal diſeaſe. 

PARALOPHIA, from Taza, near, and zi, the 
eminence of the back. Keil fays it is che lower and lateral 
part of the neck. 

PARALYSIS, from Tapaxiw, to diſſolve or weaken, 
A palſy. Celſus and Cœlius Aurelianus fay that the moſt 
antient writers give the name of attonitus morbus to that 
ſpecies which follows an apoplexy. 

The apoplexy, hemiplexy, and palſy, are ſo nearly 
connected, that they may be cenſidered in one view. In 
the beginning, the palſy, which is cauſed by an exceſs of 
good blood, is acute; but it foon becomes chronical; the 
other palſies are all, and at all times, chronical. ' 

A palſy is when there is an abolition of voluntary mo- 
tion, or of feeling, or both, When all the parts below. 
the head are affected, or to the lower half of the body, it 
is called paraplegia ; if one whole fide, or one ſide of the 
head and face, it is an hemiplegia ; and when confined to 
a particular limb, it is a paralyſis, or a particular pally ; 
when both fides are feized, and reaſon is loſt, it is then 
an apoplexy. | 

When the muſcles of the face are paralytic, the ſource 
of the diſorder is in the brain; but if theſe be free, the 


nerves only of the ſpine, or medulla oblongata, are af- 
fected. 


Dr. Shebbeare conſiders this diſorder as the effect ei- 


ther of too much vital heat or too little, and that as the 
ſame eſſeck follows from oppoſite cauſes, ſo the ſame dil- 
order will require different remedies, according to the va- 
rieties of its origin. Occaſionally the palſy may proceed 
{rom an apoplexy, an epilepſy, violent pains, ſuppreſſion 
of uſual evacuations, a tranſlation of the morbific matter 
of acute diſeaſes, whatever diſtends, diſtorts, compreſies, 
or contracts the nerves, ſtrong ligatures, luxations, frac- 
tures, wounds, gangrenes, inflammatory or other tu- 
mours in the coats of the nerves, extreme heat, violent 
cold, mineral eſſluvia, a too frequent uſe of hot water, &c. 

From anatomy we ſee that the nerves deſtined for the 
vital functions ariſe from the cerebellum, thoſe ſubſervient 
to the ſenſes from the baſe of the brain, and thoſe ſubſer- 


vient to the voluntary motions and the touch, principally 


from the ſpinal marrow ; we may then readily infer, that 
in all apoplexies the cauſe compreſſing the nerves is with- 
in the brain; in a palſy, within the ſpinal marrow. 

A palſy fometimes attacks ſuddenly without any pre- 
vious ſymptoms by which it might be expected ; but 
ſometimes an hemiplexy ſucceeds an apoplectic fit, and 
begins with a refrigeration of the (ide to be affected, and 
a preceding vertigo, and gradually terminates in an abo- 
lition of ſ-nfation and motion; the ſound fide is often 
racked with ſpaſmodie and convulfive motions; the mouth 
is frequently diſtorted like that of a dog, and as the dif- 
order proceeds, the functions of the mind, and eſpecially 
the memory, begins to be weakened. A particular palſy 
is ſometimes preceded by a ſenſation of weight in the part 
about to ſuffer, a ſlow motion accompanied with ſtupor, 
paleneſ*, and torpor; the part atteQed is Jax, flaccid, 
ſoft to the touch, and cold, like as it is affected in an 
atrophy or an œdematous tumour. When the pharynx 
is affected with a palſy the patient cannot ſwallow. A 
pally in the eye-lids is aftended with a dilcharge of tears. 
A palſy of the ſphincter ani is diſcovered by the deſcent 
of the rectum, and the involuntary diſcharge of the ſreces, 
A palſy in the bladder is known by the involuntary. emil- 
ſion of urine. In moſt other caſes the eye diſcovers the 
nature of the diſorder ; or, when it conſiſts of a loſs of 
ſenſe, the patient's complaint determines it. The parts af- 
feed ſometimes appears pully, at others they are ſhrunk 
and ſhriveled ; in theſe reſpects, as well as in thoſe of 
ſenſe being loit in ſome inſtances, and motien in others, 
Dr. Shebbeare ingeniouſly accounts for them as follows: 
He ſuppoſes theſe diforders to have an exceſs of vital heat 
ſor their cauſe; in this caſe, as the body receives its heat 
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from the earth in greiter or leſs abundance, according to 
the quantity of red globes in the blood; and 2s this heat 
is conveyed by means of the nerves, as required for the 


reſpective motions, whether voluntary or mvoluntary ; va— 
rious circumſtances may occaſion a too ſudden and abundant 


heat to be conveyed to any part, or througb che whole 


frame, in any inſtant of time; when «©, by the return of 
the ſame from the brain, to and thraugh the reſpective 
parts, the cellular membrane is ſo dilated as that many 
cells are ruptured into one, and in proportion as this ac- 
cident is extenſive, ſo will the defect of motion be; or 
the exceſſive motion, as well as quantity of fire, may lace- 
rate the parts of the brain, in which thoſe nerves take 
their riſe, and then paſſing down by tboſe nerves chat are 
deſtined to motion, the action of the part or parts are at an 
end; or paſſing by thoſe deſtined for ſenſation, ſenſibility is 
leſſened or deſtroyed; and in this latter cafe, by the 1a- 
ceration of the cellular membrane, the nerves arc ſeparated 
from contact with the ſkin, ſo that it is not as ufual con- 
fined, but rifes fo far as to produce the appearance of un- 
uſual fulineſs. | 

The prognoſtics are generally to be cautiouſly pro- 
nounced, at leaſt when delivered with reſpect to a re: 0- 
very. A ſpaſmodic apoplexy and ſanguineous hemivlegy, 
are often removed, but they are apt to return and end in 
a fatal hzmorrhage in the brain: the other ſpecies of pal- 
ſies and a ſerous hemiplegy do not ſuddenly prove mortal; 
but the cure is more difficult and intricate the more the 
ſenſes are injured, and theſe diſorders frequently conti- 
nue during lite, When infants become paralytic they are 


ſometimes relieved at or about the years of puberty, but 


ſuch favourable changes rarely are obſerved in adults. A 
pally in the belly and lower limbs is generally mortal, and 
often accompanied with a gangrene of the affected parts. 
If convulſions and great heat are perceived in the parts op- 
polite to thoſe that are paralytic, the danger is great. 
When a pally follows an, apoplexy, or comes on in ol! 
age, it is rarely cured. If the ſeat is in the membranes of 
the medulla ſpinalis, the theca vertebrarum, &c. the cafe 
is out of the reach of art, death is unavoidable, but will 
only gradually approach. If the part affected is yet pain— 
ful, capable of ſenſation, not too cold, nor extenuated, 
there are ſome hopes of a recovery, which is ſtill more to 


| be expected, if there is a ſenſation ol formication and punc- 


ture in it. | | 

Tt he indications are the ſame as in an apoplexy, and are 

1. To remove the proximate and remote cauſes, which 
contribute to intercept the influx of the nervous fluid 
into the nerves. _ 

2. To ffrengtnen the parts affected, and the whole 
nervous ſyſtem, | | 

When a ſanguine plethora is attendant, the principal 
cauſe 15 the exceſs of vital heat, bleed to reduce the heat, 
which muſt be brought and preſerved as near as may be 
to the ſtandard of health. And as, in this cafe, a lacera- 
tion of the cellular membrane is the cauſe of motion be- 
ing defective, as well as of the ſenſe of feeling being di— 
miniſhed, a tight ſtocking, &c. according to the part al- 
fected, ſhould be applied, if poſſible, to aſſiſt the re- uni- 


on of the parts that are torn aſunder. In this ſpecies of 


palſy the Bath waters, and all heating medicines, are quite 
contrary to the curative indication; initead of them, cool- 
ing medicines, ſubtepid baths, and Ientent purges, ſhould 
be uſed. But though this method may be proper in a re- 
cent caſe z yet, if it is of long ftanding, and the b'oo is 
impoveriſhed, though the cauſe was too much vital hear, 
the cure now will be the fame as when a defect of heat gase 
rite to the diforder, | 

When there is too little heat in the conſtitution, bleed 


ing, and a cooling method, is evidently 40jurious; here the 


Bath water is uſeſul both for bathing and inward uſe. 
The ſhrunk muſcle is reſtored, and motion recoveted, in 
curable cafes, by means cf electricity. In this ſpecies of 


palſy, the cellular membrane not receiving its due degite 


of heat for kecping its cells diſtended, they gradually 


cling together, and thus deſtroy the power of aQton ; 
warm bathing conduces much to the recovery of theſe Pa- 
tients. In the fit apply bottles or bladders filled with hot 
water to the fect ; let the Loily be well rubbed with recs 
tified ſpirit of wine: if the lungs have ccaſed to play, 
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other in its efficacy and uſefulneſs. 


breathe warm breath forcibly into them, and as ſoon as 
the patient can ſwallow give him cordial medicines. At- 
ter recovery from the fit, attend to what affections may 
haye agitated the patient, and then proceed with warm 
nervous corroborant medicines, not neglecting bliſters, 
and ſuch other-evacuants as the kind of plethora may re- 
quire, 

In both the above ſpecies of palſy, a ſtimulating clyſter 


may be given with all convenient ſpeed, for thus the head 
will be in ſome meaſure relieved ; the beſt ſtimulant is 


the ſal gem, or in want of it common ſalt. 


Bliſters are not ſo well applied on the nape of the neck 
as on remoter parts, for in {ome inſtances they have pro- 
duced convulſive twitchings when placed on the neck or 
back. In general palſies, bliſters are uſeful by their ſti- 
mulus ; but they are moſt ſo when only particular parts 
are affected, and then the propereſt place of application 
is where the nerves of the reſpective part have their ori- 
gin; for example, when a palſy ſeizes the upper extre- 
mities, bliſters ſhould be applied to the vertebræ of the 
neck and obliquely towards the ſhoulders ; if the lower 
extremities are affected, the region of the ſacrum is the 
propereſt part for bliſters. | 

After bleeding in the ſanguine ſpecies, ſpaſms of the 


internal parts, and a febrile ebullition, often remains ; in. 


which caſes nitre, Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, &c. will be 
proper. | | 

Diuretics of the warm and ſtimulating kind are proper 
in the ſerous kind of palſy ; muſtard, horſe-radiſh, and 
ſuch like, prove highly beneficial. 

If other diſorders attend, a due regard muſt be had to 
their removal. | 


Baths of rain water, or any other that is light, and in | 


which aromatic ingredients are boiled or infuſed, may be 
uſed when circumſtances dv not admit of the patient's 
going to Bath, 

As to liniments, the linim. ſapon. perhaps, equals any 


When mineral exhalations have been the cauſe, the 
cure is difficult: lead particularly deſtroys ſenſation, whence 
often in pallies, purging medicines are required 1n very 
increaſed doſes. 

A palſy from the colic requires perſpiratives inwardly, 
and warm applications outwardly. In this caſe, the Bath 


water is a ſpecitic. 


When a palſy follows an epilepſy, after proper evacua- 
tions, apply bliſters, and give aſſafœtida with ſalt of am- 

er. : 

A palſy in the belly is, in ſome meaſure, relieved by a 
fomentation of hot wine, in which 'aromatics have been 
boiled, and by drinking a little of the ſame when the 
pulſe will admit of it. When the tongue is affected, rub 
it with muſtard, or muſtard and brandy. | 

See Archigenes, Ætius, Celſus, Ccoelius Anrelianus, 
Arætæus, Bellonius, Trallian, Hoffmann, and Boerhaave, 
Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic, Lond, Med. 
Obf. and Inq. vol. iii. p. 160, &c. p. 257, &c. For 
many uſeful elegant forms of medicine, ice Brooks's and 
the London Practice of Phyſic. | 

PARALYSIS, alſo called primula veris, verbaſculum 
pratenſe odoratum, primula veris odorata, flore Juteo ſim- 
plici, primula veris major, paigles. Common cowllips, 
This plant is ſufficiently known to need no deſcription, 
It is valued for its lowers, which have an agreeable ſmell, 
and are uſed to give flavour to a fermented liquor, known 
by the name of cowſlip wine. The flowers are gently ano- 
dyne and antiſpaſmodic. | 

Boerhaave enumerates twenty ſpecies of the primula 
veris, and of theſe are the two following. 

PRIMULA VERIs Mix OR. The primroſe, It grows 
in hedges and woods, its flowers are weaker than 
thoſe of the g wſlip, the leaves and roots partake in ſome 
degree of the nature of aſarum, and are powerful errhines 
and emetics. | 

PRIMULA VERIS, called alſo herba petri, primula 
inodore lutea, verbaſculum pratenſes. Orſlips, or great 
cowſlips. The flowers are diuretic. 

None of theſe are now uſed in medicine. | 

PARAPHIMOSIS. It is when the prepuce is drawn 


back behind the glans penis, and cannot be drawn over it. | bres, ſo that on a tranſverſe ſection there appears a num- 
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PARAPHRENESIS, A delirium, 


PARAPHRENITIS. An inflammation of the dia- 
phragm. Its caules are the ſame as thoſe of the pleuriſy. 

The pain is very violent and deep ſeated in the lower 
part of the breaſt, or under the ſhort ribs, or ſtriking be- 
tween them and the back; the fever is very acute, and 
the delirium 1s conſtant ; the belly is drawn up, and kept 
as much at reſt as poſſible; the reſpiration is exceſſively 
quick, erect, ſmall, ſuffocating, and difficult, and per- 
formed principally by the muſcles of the breaſt; the pa- 
tient is frequently affected with ſickneſs and hiccough, 
and often with in voluntary laughter, convulſions, and 
madneſs ; the pulſe is uſually very frequent and ſmall, 
often irregular; there is great anxiety; the ſymptoms of 
irritation come on, and death frequently enſues: it this 
does not happen, the progreſs, termination, and man- 
ner of treatment are much the ſame as in the pleuriſy. 
The pain is greatly augmented during inſpiration, cough— 
ing, ſneezing, repletion of the ſtomach, nauſea, vomit- 
ing, and a compreſſion of the belly in diſcharging the 
feces and urine. The riſus ſardonicus, convulfions, mad- 
neſs, and gangrene, often terminate the diſeaſe. Some- 
times a purulent aſcites 1s a conſequence. 

The cure is generally the fame as in the pleuriſy. E- 
mollient clyſters are peculiarly uſeſul. 

See Boerhaave's Aphoriſms; Fordyce's Elem. part 2. 

PARAPLEGIA, from @aga, ſignifying ſomething in- 
jurious, and aMoow, to ſtrike, A paraplegy, or a palſy 
of. all the parts, below the neck, thus it is now under- 
ſtood; but in Hippocrates it ſeems to. ſigniſy a palſy in 
I IT part, in conſequence of an apoplexy or epi- 
epſy. 

PARAPLEXIA. A partial apoplexy. Hippocrates 
calls a palſy from an apoplexy by this name, alſo by the 
name of paraplegia. 

PARAPOPLEXIA. A flight apoplexy. 

PARARTHREMA. A flight luxation. 

PARASITICAL PLANTS, They are ſuch as are 
produced out of the trunk or branches of other plants, 
trom whence they receive their nouriſhment, and will not 
grow upon the ground; as the miſleto, &c. 

PARASPHAGIS, The part of the neck contiguous 
to the clavicles. | 

PARASTATA. It ſignifies any thing ſituated near 
another. 

PARASTATA. In Hippocrates it ſigniſies the epidi- 
dymis. Herophilus and Galen called theſe the varicoſe 
paraſtatz, to diſtinguiſh them from the glanduloſe paraſ- 
tatæ, now called proſtatæ. Rufus Epheſius called the 
tubæ Fallopianz by the name of paraſtatz varicoſæ. 

PARASTREMMA, from Tapar,epw, to diſtort or per- 
vert. A perverſion, or a convulſive diſtortion of the 
mouth, or any part of the face, 

PARASYNANCEHE. A ſpecies of quinſy. 8 

PARATHENAR MAJOR. This muſcle in each foot 
is fixed backward by a fleſhy body, to the outer part of the 
lower ſide of the os calcis, from the ſmall poſterior exter- 
nal tuberoſity, all the way to the anterior tuberoſity ; there 
it joins the metatarſus, and at the baſis of the fifth meta- 
tarſal bone, ſeparates from it again, and forms a tendon, 
which is inſerted in the outſide of the firſt phalanx of the 
little toe, near its baſis, and near the inſertion of the pa- 
rathenar minor, It ſeparates the little toe from the reſt. 

PARATHENAR MINOR. This muſcle in each 
foot is fixed along the poſterior half of the outer and lower 
de of the fiſth bone of the mctatarſus. It terminates un- 
der the head of the bone, in a tendon, which is inſerted 
in the lower part of the baſis of the firſt phalanx of the lit- 
tle toe, Some call theſe muſcles, tranſverſales pedis. 

PAREGORICUS, from wzpnyogtw, to conſole or mi- 
tigate, An epithet for medicines which relieve pain, 

PAREIRA BRAVA, alſo called pareyra, ambutua, 
butua, caapeba, convolvulus colubrinus. Wild vine. 
It is the root of an American climbing plant. It is 


| brought from Braſil, generally in crooked pieces of diffe- 


rent ſizes, from that of a man's finger, up to that of a 
child's - aim; the outſide is browniſh, and variouſly 
wrinkled ; the internal ſubſtance is of a pale, dull, yel- 
lowiſh hue, and interwoven, as it were, with woody fi- 


ber 
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ber of conceatric circles, croſſed with ſtriæ, running from 
the centre to the circumference. 'I here is a white ſpecies, 
the back of the root of it is white, and the ſubſtance with- 
in appears like the root of liquorice. | | | 
This root is in high eſteem as an attenuant and diure- 
tic, in ſuppreſſions of urine, in nephritic and calculous 
complaints, in ulcers of the kidnies and bladders where 
the urine is mucous and purulent, and can ſcarce be void- 
ed without pain ; in aſthmatic caſes, when thick phlegm 
hath been very throubleſome, an infuſion of this root hath 
brought on expectoration. It gives out its virtue to water 
or to ſpirit. See Lewis's Mat, Med, Neumann's Chem, 
Works. | | 

PARENCEPHALIS, The cerebellum. 

PARENCHYMA, from d NN,, to pour into. Era- 
ſiſtratus is ſaid to have introduced this term to ſignify all 
that ſubſtance which is contained in the interſtices betwixt 
the blood veſlels of the viſcera, which he imagined to be 
extravalated and concreted blood. r 

PAR ESIS. Aretzus ſays it is a palſy of the bladder, 
when the urine is either ſuppreſled or diſcharged involun- 
tarily. | 
PARIETALIA OSS A. So the bones of the ſinciput 
are called. 

PARIETARIA, alſo called helxine, muralis, perdi- 
cium, vitriaria, urceolaris. Common pellitory of the 
wall. I his plant is called parietaria, from paries, walls; 
muralis, ſrom murus, a wall; helxine, from Ext, to draw 
or attract, becauſe its rough leaves ſtick c'ofe to what touches 
them; perdicium, from perdix, a partridge, becauſe par- 
tridges love to ſeed on it; vitriaria, and urceolaris, be- 
cauſe by its mucouſneſs it is of ſervice for ſcouring pots 
and glaſſes. This plant hath tender reddith ſtalks, rough, 
uncut, oblong leaves, pointed at both ends, and imper- 
fect rough flowers growing in eluſters along the ſtalks, 
followed each by a ſmall ſhining ſeed. It is perennial, 
common on old walls, and amongit rubbiſh, It flowers 
in May. | 

The leaves have been uſed externally for cooling; and 
internally as diuretic and emollient; but their efficacy 
hath not preſerved them a place in the pretent praCtice, 
See Raii Hiſt, 

PARIN CHAKKA. Baſtard China. 

PARISTHMIA. The tonſils, or diſorders of the 
tonſils. | 

PARISTHMIOTOMUS. An inſtrument with which 
the tonſils were formerly ſcarified. 

PARKINSONIA. Father Plumier diſcovered this 
plant in America, and named it thus in honour of 
Mr. John Parkinfon, an Engliſh botaniſt, See Miller's 
Dict. 

PARNASSIA, called alſo hepatica alba ; gramen Par- 
naſſi ciſtus humilis ; pyrola rotundi folia. Graſs of Par- 
naſſus, or white liver-wort. The leaves are roundiſh, 
and diſpoſed in a circle; it grows in flowery marſhy 
places, and ſlowers in Auguſt. The whole plant is ſaid 
to be cooling and diuretic; but it is not in ule at preſent. 
See Rail Hitt. 

PARONYCHIA, 
truf, a nail. It is alſo called a felon. 
panaris. It is an abſceſs at the end of the fingers. It 
differs not from an abſceſs in any other part. According 
as it is ſituated more or leſs deep, it is diſterently denomi- 
nated, or divided into ſpecies, N | 

It begins with a flow heavy pain, attended with a flight 
pulſation without ſwelling, rednets, or heat; but ſoon the 
pain, heat, and throbbing are intolerable ; the part grows 
large and red, the adjoining fingers and the whole hand 
ſwells up ; in ſome caſes, a kind of red and inflated fuſe 
or ſtreak may be obſerved, which beginning at the affected 
Part, is continued almoſt to the elbow ; nor is it unuſual 
for the patient to complain of a very ſharp pain under the 
ſhoulder ; and ſometimes the whole arm is exceſſively in- 
flamed and ſwelled ; the patient cannot ſlcep, the fever, 
&c. increaſing, and ſometimes dejirium or convulſions 
follow. | 

When it is ſeated in the ſkin or fat, in the back or the 
fore part of the finger, or under or near the nail, the pain 
is ſevere, but ends well. When the perioſteum is in- 
flamed or corroded, the pain is tormenting. When the 


A whitlow, from vad, near, and 
Le Dran calls it 
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nervous coats of the flexor tendons of the fingers of 
nerves near them are ſeized, the worſt ſymptoms attend. 
The ſecond ſpecies proves very troubiefume, and fome- 
times ends in a caries of the ſubjacent bone. Ihe third 
ſpecies is very tedious in the cure, and uſually the phalanx 
on which it is, is deſtroyed. | 

If the firſt kind ſuppurates; it muſt be opened and 
treated as abſceſſes in general; but the beſt method of 
treating the other two ſpecies, is, on the firſt, or at furtheſt, 
the ſecond day, to cut the part, where the pain is ſcated, 
quite to the bone; if this operation is longer deferred a 
ſuppuration will come on; in which caſe, ſuppuration 
ſhould be ſpeedily promoted, and as early a difcharge 
given to the matter as poſſible. As the pain is ſo conti 
derable as to occaſion a fever, and ſometimes convulſions, 


the-tinEt. theb. may be added to the ſuppurating applica— 
tions, and allo given in a draught at bed time. 


dee Le Dran's Operations, and Heilter's Surgery. 

PARONYCHIA, called alſo ſedum, ſaxiſiaga, rue, 
whitlow-graſs. It is ſaid to be emollient; but it is of too 
little efhicacy to maintain a place in practice. | 

PARONYCHIA. A name for tome ipecies of adian- 
thum and herniaria. 

PAROPLE. U he external angles of the eyes. 

PAROPTESIS, from 6n1zw, to roaſt. A provocation 
of ſweat, by making a patient approach a tirc, or by 
placing him in a bagnio, 

PARORASIS. An embecility of fight, 

PAROTIS, from, naps near, and sg the ear. The 
parotid gland. It is ſeated, on each tide, in a cavity be— 
low and before the ear, between the maxiliary procels, the 
Zygomatic proceſs, and the angle of the lower jaw; and 
the duct paſſes over the buccinator to pierce the mem 
brane of the mouth near the third dens molaris of the 
upper jaw. It is a conglomerate gland, and hath veſſels 
from the temporal artery. It hath an appendicle at the 
tendinous beginning of the maſieter muſcic. It is one of 
the ſalival glands, _ | 
 PAROTIs. An inflammation, or an abſceſs of the 
parotid gland. 

PAROXYSMUS, from Teoftum to iriitate or render 
ſharp. A paroxyſm ; acceſs, or fit of a diſcaſe, 

PARTEM (Pulv. ad.) See BoRAx. 

PARTHENIASTRUM. Baſtard feverſew. 

Miller takes notice of two ſpecies, one of which grows 
in Jamaica, where it is called wild wormwood, and is 
uſed as a vulnerary. The other is found in the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. 

PAR I HENIUM. 
matricar1a, 


PART URIO, from partus, a birth. Labour, or the 


A name for the tanacetum and 


| bringing forth of a child. 


Women are penerally delivered of their burden about 
the end of the ninth month, or very early in the tenth : 
inſtances have occurred of nature's deviating, and of 
healthy children, which became vigorous men, being 
brought forth at different periods, from ſeven to eleven 
months, after conception, 

The cauſe and mechaniſm of labour is as follows: 
ſome days before the labour commences, the belly ſeems 
leſs, by its contents ſinking lower down; ſoon after this 
certain efforts are made by nature, which from their ex- 
citing pain, are uſually called pains ; in the beginning, 
theſe pains are ſlight, and the intervals conliderable ; 
aſter ſome of theſe efforts, the uterus begins to contract, 
and a mucous diſcharges from the vagina ; aſter this, the 
pains become more ſevere, return more quick, and con— 
tinue longer; the pulſe is now affected, the ſkin is hotter, 


the face reddens, and a general agitation follows:; the mu- 


cus is tinged with blood; the os tincæ opens, its edges 
grow thin, the membranes protrude with the waters, 
dilate and widen the orifice ; the child, at the inſtant of 
pain, is raiſed by the compreſſed waters from the os in- 
ternum, towards the fundus, whilſt the uterus itfelf ad- 
vances and deſcends by degrees into the inferior baſin. 
When the pain ceaſes each time, the womb riſes, but not 
ſo high as before, the tumour formed by the membranes 
diſappear, the os tincæ is relaxed, and the diameter dimi— 
niſhed ; the child falls by its gravity, upon the lower part 


of the womb ; and may be caſily diſtinguiſhed through 
| : the 
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the relaxed membranes, as alſo what part of its body 
preſents to che paſſage. Towards the end of labour, the 
ſucceſſion of pains are rapid, and the efforts violent: 
in he beginning the parns uſuzlly begin in the ſmall of 
the back, and terminate about the pudenda, but now 
they begin in the regio umbilicalis, and die away toward 


the fundament, where in molt inſtances, they leave a ſen- 
ſibility of weight. The tumour formed by the waters 


diſtending the membranes below the mouth of the womb, 
dilates the. parts, until at length it burſts, and diſcharges 
the waters. If the child's head preſents fairly, it ſtops 
the diſcharge of the remaining waters. Sometimes the 
ſame effort which burſts the membranes, expels the in- 
fant, and terminates labour; at others, the interval is long 
before the delivery of the child. The head of the child 
having paſſed the os internum, enters the vagina, which 


widens in proportion as it ſhortens, the perinæum is vaſtly 


ſtretched, and the frenulum ſometimes torn in the pal- 
ſage ; the nymphæ are obliterated, and the labia pudendi 
are turned inward, and confounded in the general dif 
tenſion. At length the head forces the os externum, and 
the body readily follows, with the reſt of the waters mixed 
with blood. At this laſt period, the woman trembles and 
is convulſed, but is ſoon relieved by the expulſion of the 
child; after which there is a calm, until returning efforts 
are exerted for the excluſion of the placenta, Hence it 
appears, that parturition demands the concurrence of ſeve- 
ral agents. | he cauſe and determination of labour is the 


firſt, and this is in the womb itſelf ; the womb contracts, 


and compreſſes whatever it contains, in ſuch a manner, as 
forces it to eſcape by the part which makes the leaſt reſiſt- 


ance, which is conſequently, by the vagina. The womb } 


is muſcular, and reticulated, ſome of its fibres run uni— 
formly parallel upon the inner ſurface of the womb, from 
the fundus to the neck, others diagonally croſſing upon 
theſe, and others again horizontally interlaced, and ſo 
cloſely wove towards the fundus, as to have been miſ- 
taken for a muſcle deſtined for the ſeparation of the pla- 
centa. The uterus, in ſhort, is capable of dilatation and 


contraction, is analogous to the bladder, and acts in the 


fame manner; the diaphragm, and the abdominal muſcles 
co-operating to exclude the urine. The irritation which 
the womb ſuffers at the end of pregnancy, is what deter- 
mines its action, and is the true cauſe of labours, as will 
thus appear. Before conception, the cavity of the womb 
3s triangular and flattiſh ; the ſides of the triangle are 


curved, with their convex:ty inward, this renders the 


angles very pointed, and leaves the uterus more thick in 
the middle, and at the fundus, where eminences are 
formed ; the neck of the womb alſo is thick, and equals 
one third of its length, which together with the above 
eminences, may be jultly confidered as the magazine or 
ſtore, in which nature hath ſhut up, and cloſely ſtowed 
the folded fibres, coiled and doubled, as it were in reſerve 
to expand with the gradual developement of this organ: as 


in the buds of trees are lodged the leaves and flowers, | 


which to expand and blow, need only the Juices of the 
circulating ſap. In the firſt months the retained menſes 
humect, and penetrate the tiſlue of the uterus, ſwell and 
diſtend the fibres, to the end of the fifth month, when, 
and rarely ſooner, the cervix begins to ſhorten, and dimi— 
nifhes daily. Lhe expanſion once begun, continues with 
the growth of the ſœ us, until the whole ſtock of fibres 
are unbent and exhauſted, At this period, the volume 
of the foetus ſtill augmenting, the womd ſtretches be- 


yond its limited dimenſions, becomes irritated, ſuſcepti- 


ble of pain, and hence labour proceeds. The prelude to 
labour conſiſts of gentle efforts of ſhort duration ; the 
womb eflays her force, as it were, is exactly filled, and 
meets with equal reſiſtance on every fide, except towards 
the orifice, where the ſenſation of the firſt pain begins. 
"The contraction of the womb acting on the orifice, diſ- 
tends its fibres, and cauſes pain; when the orifice is ſuffi- 
cicatly dilated to let the head paſs, the pain ceaſes, bur it 
is renewed when the head enters the vagina, and ſtretches 


the fibres of theſe parts. Hence the degrees of pains 


may he accounted for, by the more or lefs extenſion of 
the orifice, &c. As the neck of the womb hath neither 
an equal length, nor equal thickneſs in different women, 


accelerated, by various circumſtances ; in ſhort, as the 
operation goes on in proportion with the increaſe of the 
child, which may be fatter or flower, as well in the womb, 
as after its birth, it is obvious that ſome children may 


be protruded before the ordinary time of nine months, or 
their birth be protracted until after this term. However 


ſmall the dilatation of the os internum may be, it will oc- 


caſion a ſeparation of the chorion from the uterus, and 
break the communicating veſſels, ſo that the lymph, &c. 
that circulated between them, will tranſude, and become 
the ſource of that mucous diſcharge by the vagina in the 
beginning of labour: and this ſeparation, affected by gra- 
dation, will explain why the placenta retains its adherence 
until the laſt. If the membranes are ſtrong, their pro- 
greſſive ſeparation continues until it arrives at the borders. 
of the placenta, where, the ſubſtance, adheſion, and re- 
ſtance being greater, the bag generally burſts, 

In a natural labour, the progreſs of the child's head 
through different parts, is as follows. The head of the 
child, if it hath not ſuffered much by preſſure, is near an 
inch narrower from ear to ear, than it is from the fore- 
head to the vertex. The vertex is the part which preſents 
in a natural birth. The bones that are preſſed together 
at the preſentation, are the two parietal, and the occipital ; 
ſometimes the frontal bones will be the ſuffering parts. 
When the vertex firſt preſents, one ear is to the pubis, the 
other to the fagrum, ſo that the forehead muſt be to one 
fide of the pelvis, and the hind-head to the other ; thus: 
the wideſt part of the head is here in the wideſt part of the 
pelvis ; ſo that being ſqueezed by labour pains, the vertex 
deſcends into the lower part of the iſchia, where the pelvis 
becomes narrower at the ſides, and hers is the advantage 
of the ſacrum being concave, for the forehead now' turns 
round into it, and the vertex toward the pubis, which 
ſtill takes the advantage of the width of the pelvis ; 
it is then puſhed forwards, turning on as a fulcrum, un- 
til the forehead riſes gradually from under tle peri- 
num. 


With reſpect to preternatural preſentations, ſee PR #- 
SENTATIO, 


Labours are uſually divided into natural, laborious, and 
preternatural. | 

Natural labours are, when the head preſents, and is de- 
livered by common pains, requiring no other afliſtance 
than what is needful in ſaving the perinzum from being 


lacerated. Laborious labours, called alſo lingering, non- 


natural, and difficult. They are when the head preſents, 
but labour pains being inſuflicient, ſome ſafe contrivance 
becomes neceſſary to bring the head forward; and theſe 
are of two kinds, firſt, when delivery is effected without 


deſtroying the child; and ſecondly, when, in order to 
delivery, the head of the child muſt be opened, that its 


ſize may be leſſened, and the mother's life ſaved. Pre- 
ternatural labours are when the legs or breech are deliver- 
ed firſt, the body and head laſt. | | 


as reſemble labour pains, are not always real labour pains, 
and therefore ſhould be diſtinguiſned. Falſe pains, as they 
are uſually called, which are not the effect of labour, are 
cauſed by coſtiveneſs, a purging, or a plethora, If the 
os tincæ is ſhut during the pains, they are falſe, and if the 
woman is coſtive, give her a clyſter; if a purging attends, 
gentle opiates will relieve; and if ſhe is plethoric, bleed 
her. True labour pains are promoted by opium much 
more than by ſtimulating cordials. Giffard ſays that clyſ- 


ters to provoke too languid throws, an opiate to put away 


falſe pains, and a cordial after delivery (if the woman was 
low) were all the medicines he uſed, Falſe and true pains 
ſometimes attend at the ſame time, in this caſe an opiate 
ſhould be given, | | 

Until the woman is likely to be ſoon delivered, ſhe 
may be up or in bed ; but, in order to delivery, the moſt 
convenient poſture for herſelf and her aſſiſtant is when laid 
on her left ſide upon a bed, with the knees drawn up to- 
wards the beily. Short breathed people may be laid high 
with their heads, or delivered in a fitting poſture, with 
their knees raiſed towards their bellies. | 

The aſſiſting powers in a natural labour are, the dia- 


| phragm, abdominal muſcles, feet reſting againſt ſome- 
and as the developement of its fibres may be retarded, or 


thing to keep the abdominal muſcles tenſe, holding ſome- 
RT * | thing 


Pains which come on about the time of labour, and ſuch 
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- thing by which to pull with the hands, that the muſcles of } with water they yield a ſmall portion of eſſential oil with 


reſpiration may be tightened ; a ſtrong inſpiration at the 
beginning of each pain, and a retention of the breath dur- 
ing its violence, and as the pain abates, a leiſurely paſſing 
out of the breath. Ihe practice of crying out, and of 
drawing up the breath as the pain goes off, retracts the 
fetus, and leſſens its force in diſtending the parts. 

When the child's head preſſes againſt the perinæum, 
it ſhould be ſupported by gently preſſing with the hollow 
of the hand during the pain, to prevent its tearing. 

Laborious labours may be cauſed by previous weak- 

neſs, unſkilful management, convulſions, paſſions of the 
mind, rigidity of the os internum, eſpecially when an 
inflammation is brought on by dilating it with the fingers, 
and the head being got through, it contracts about the 
neck; narrownels of the pelvis, largeneſs of the head, a 
diſtorted pelvis, &c. Lingering labours will ſometimes 
exhauſt the woman's ſtrength, when the head is in a right 
poſition, notwithſtanding all our care. The head being 
long confined in the pelvis, is equally dangerous to the 
mother and the child, for by its preſſure againſt the ſoft 
parts it may ſtop the circulation, and bring on inflamma- 
tion and gangrene, which would prove certain death to 
the mother, and to the child by its affecting the brain: 
when danger of theſe kinds attend, the forceps are to be 
uſed, 
Preternatural labours are more or leſs difficult, accord- 
ing to the poſition of the child and the contraction of the 
utcrus, therefore are divided into three clafſes. 1. When 
the lower parts of the child, as the feet, knees, or breech, 
prefent. 2. When it is known that the preſentation is 
wrong, and we have the advantage of turning the child 
immediately on breaking the membranes, by means of 
the waters. 3. When the child preſents wrong, and the 
uterus is cloſely contracked, the advantage of the water's 
being loſt. | 

When it is known that the breaſt, belly, ſhouiders, or 
any part but the head, feet, knees, or burtocks preſent, 
when the membranes have ſomewhat protruded, break 
them, and immediately introducing the hand, bring the 


feet into the paſſage, and ſo deliver, as when the feet pre- | 


fent. See PRASENTATIO. 
_ PARTUS. The birth. 

PARULIS, from Taps, near, and ay, a gum. A 
boil or abſceſs in the gums. 

PARVOS MEATOUS. The cellular membrane of the 
ancients. | 9 

PA SMA, i. e. Catapaſma. | 

PASSA. InParacelſus it is a whitloe. 

PASSERINA. Sparrow's toad flax. Some reckon it 
a ſpecies of linum, and others of lithoſpermon. 

PASSIO. A paſſion, affection, or diſeaſe: hence paſ- 
ſio hypochondriaca, &c. | | 
 PASSULM. Raiſins. 

PASSUM. Raiſin wine. | 
PASTA REGIA. A lozenge. 

_ PASTILLUS. A troch or paſtil. 

PASTINACA. Parſnep. The root is thick, fleſhy, 
and juicy ; the leaves are large and broad, and ſtreathened 
by a thick 1b; tbe feed is oval, large, thin, marginated, 
and caſts its huſk. Boerhaave enumerates eight ſpecies. 


PASTINACA SYLVESTRIS, alſo called elaphoboſ- 


cum, banica, and wild parſnep. 

It hath dark green indented leaves, and ſlender woody 
roots; It is common about the ſides of fields, flowers in 
June and July, and ripens its' ſeeds in September. On 
eating the roots a heat is complained of in the mouth, 
which is ſoon followed by thirſt, then the pupil gradually 
dilates, and the ſight is loſt, a delirium comes on; but 
on a diſcharge by vomit theſe ſymptoms foon abate, the di- 
latation of the pupil is the laſt that diſappears. Among the 
garden ſort a faulty one is ſometimes met with, but wild 
' Parſneps are harder when boiled than the garden ſort, at 
leaſt than the good ones, and thus the bad may eaſily be 
known. 

PASTINACA SATIVA, called alfo paſtinaca horten- 
ſis.” Garden parſnep. Ihe leaves are paler coloured 
than the wild ſort, they are ſmooth and indented ; the 
roots are {weetiih and nutritious ; they yield with recti- 


fied ſpirit of wine a ſweetiſh extract, and in diſtillation | 
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the flavour of the root; the ſeeds are aromatic, but thoſe 
of the wild ſpecies are more ſo. Theſe roots are chiefly 
uſed as a part of diet. 
 PASTINACA OLUSATRA, called alſo panax he- 
racleum majus, panax paſtinacez folio, ſphondylio vel 
eee Germanicz affinis panax, panax Herculeum, 
ercules's all-heal, or wound wort. It bath uncut leaves 
and heart-ſhaped, but with one of the ſides lower than 
the other; the middle ribs bearing the ſeveral ſetts of 
leaves, which ſtand in pairs along a larger rib. It is 
a native of the warm climes, and bears the cold of 
our's. The gum opoponax of the ſhops is the concret- 
ed juice of this plant. The ſeeds are much warmer than 
the wild or the garden parſnep. The roots and the ſtalks 
{mell like opoponax. Boerhaave ſays that on wounding 
the ſtalk of one of theſe plants, he obtained a juice which, 
being inſpiſſated, agreed in all reſpects with the gum call- 
ed opoponax. 

PASTINACA, called alſo ſphondylium, branca urſina 
Germanica. Cow. parſnep. It grows in meadows and 
the borders of fields; it flowers in July. It is chiefly 
noted as being a food moſt agreeable to rabbits, - 

PASTINACA. A name for a ſpecies of fium, dau- 
cus, tordylium, and cuminum. | 

PATELLA. The knee-pan, called alfo rotula, mola, 
genu, ſcutiforme os, cartilaginoſum, diſciforme, oculus 
genu, and cap of the knee. It is a flattened bone, fitu- 
ated at the anterior part of the joint of the knee, with its 
broad part upwards, and the pointed part downwards. 
[ts anterior ſurface is ſmooth, its poſterior ſurface is alſo 
{mooth, and covered with a cartilage: it is divided inter- 
nally by a longitudinal ridge, and tranſverſely likewiſe, ſo 
that there are four cavities, the two lower of which move 
upon the femur in the extenſion, the two upper in the 
flexion of the leg. The teadons of the extenſors are in- 
ſerted into the upper part of the patella, and a ligament 
runs from the lower part, to be connected to the tibia. 
The patella ſuffers the leg to have ſome degree of rotä- 
tion, which if it had been a.fixed proceſs like the olecra- 
num, it would not: it likewiſe is leſs incident to frac- 
tures than if it had been one ſolid bone with the tibia, 
At the time of birth it is cartilaginous, 

PATELLA DOCUMASTICA. A cupel or teſt. 

PATETA UV, or Patetheiſe, Grapes that dry 
on the vines. | 

PATHECA, See Jace. 

PATHEMA. An affeQion or diſorder. 

PATHETICUS. An epithet of the fourth pair of 
nerves, fo called becauſe they direct the eyes to intimate 
the paſhons of the mind. They are alſo called trochle- 
ares and obliqui ſuperiores. They are the ſmalleſt pair 
in the body, and appear below the edge of the tranſverſe 
proceſſes, they paſs by the fide of the ſella turcica, 


and go through the foramen lacerum orbitale {uperius to 
the ſuperior oblique muſcle. 


PAI HOGNOMONICUS, from 7499, a diſeaſe, 
and yiywoyw, to know. An epithet for a ſymptom or a 
courſe of ſymptoms that are inſeparable from a diſtemper, 
and are found in that only, and in no other. | 

PATHOLOGIA, from vd, a diſeaſe, and acyw, to 
ſpeak or commemorate, That part of medicine which cx- 
plains the nature of diſeaſes, their cauſes, and ſymptoms. 
In order to underſtand a diſeaſe, we {ſhould conſider the 
morbific cauſes, parts affected, ſymptoms, criiis, diag- 
noſis, and prognoſis: hence pathology is divided into all 
theſe parts. | 

PATRUM CORTEX, vel Pulvis, i. e. Cortex Pe- 
ruvianus. 

PATIENTIÆE MUSCULUS, i. e. Levator ſcapulæ, 
called alſo angularis. 

PATOR NARIUM. The ſinus, cavity, or chaſm of 
the noſe. | | 

PATRIMONIUM. A name for the genitals, 

 PATURSA. The venereal diſeaſe. 

PAULADADUM, i. e. Terra militaz, alſo called 
terra ſigillata Sancti Pauli. | 

PAULINA [ConFxgctio]. The confection called 
paulina This is a warm opiate. The London college 


gives a preſcription for it in their Diſpenſatory. It is the 
| 6 M paulina 
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paulina of Ariſtarchus, which is the ſame with the confee | 


tio Archigenis. 

PAVANA, i. e. Moluccenſe lignum. 

PAVIA. See HIiPPOCASTANUM, 

PAVOR. Fear; but ſometimes it ſignifies the itch. 

PAYES HERBA. A ſpecies of plantain in Peru. See 
Raii Hitt. | 

PECHEDION. The perineum. 

PECHY AGRA. The gout in the elbow. 

PECHYS. i The elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE. An epithet for the ſcurvy. 

PECTEN. The pubes, or ſhare-bone. In zoology it 
is a ſhell fiſh called a ſcallop. | 

PECTEN VENERIS. Shepherd's needle, or Venus's 
comb. 

PECTINATIO, Combing. It is a ſpecies of fric- 


tion. : 
PECTIN ZEUS MUSCULUS. It riſes from the up- 
per part of the os pubis, on the outſide of Poupart's liga- 


ment, runs downwards, backwards, and outwards, and 


is inſerted into the linea aſpera below the little trochanter. 
Brown ſays it is called pectinæus becauſe it riſes from the 
os pectinis (i, e. pubis); it is alſo called hvidus from its 
colour. 

PECTORALIS. Pectoral. An epithet for medicines 
which are appropriated to diſorders of the breaſts and 
lungs. 

PECTORALIS MAJOR. This muſcle riſes in a ra- 
diated manner from the anterior and inferior part of the 
clavicle, then from the ſternum, and at the lower part 
from the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, from the cartilage, 
and partly from the beny portion of the ſixth rib; then 
paſſes towards the arm, with its upper edge contiguous to 


| the deltoid, betwixt which two the cephalic vein has its 


courſe, near its inſertion the peCtoralis doubles in, on its 
lower edge, and forms a poſterior and anterior Jamella ; 


then it runs to be inſerted into the anterior part of the bi- 
ceps groove. 


This muſcle is partly a rotator of the arm, 

but its great uſe is to bring the arm forward, cloſe to the 

body. | | | 
PECTORALIS MINOR. Some call it ſerratus anti- 


cus minor: it lies beneath the pectoralis major. It riſes by 


| three dipitations from the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, 


then paſles obliquely upwards and outwards, and joins 
with the ſhort head of the biceps, to be inſerted into the 
carocoid proceſs of the ſcapula. | 
cle of the ſcapula, others of reſpiration, according as they 


make one or the other termination the fixed point. 


PECTORALIS INTERNUS, i. e. Triangularis 
ſterni. | . 

PECTORIS OS, i. e. Sternum. 

PEC TUS. The breaſt, alſo the metatarſus. 

PECTUSCULUM. The metatarſus. 

PEDECELLI, i. e. Phthiriaſis. 


PEDIBUS BOVINUM [OLE]. Neat's foot oil. It 


is prepared by boiling the joints of horned cattle in large 
voflels. | 
PUDICULI INGUINALES. Crab-hice. 
PEDICULARIA. Staves acre. 
PEDICULARIS. A ſpecies of eye-bright, alſo the 


| herb yellow rattle. 


PEDICULATIO. The louſy evil. 5 | 
PEDICULUS. A louſe, alſo a pedicle or that part of 


a ſtalk which immediately ſuſtains a leaf, a flower, or a 


fruit, and is generally called a foot-ſtalk. 

PEDICUS, i. e. Extenſor digitorum brevis. 

PEDILUVIUM. A bath for the feet. The feet are 
very ſenſible, and a bath of warm water removes their 
ſpaſm, and, by conſent, ſpaſms and pains in the belly. 
If the feet are cold, the belly is coſtive; pain, ſuch as 
the colic affects it, the ſkin is rough, perſpiration defec- 
tive, and the ſalutary evacuations from the uterus and hæ- 
morrhoides checked ; hence the pedilave 1s extenſively 
uſeful. Baths for the feet ſhould be uſed at bed-time, 
and thus a general perſpiration 1s produced. If uſed a 
few days before the menſtrual diſcharge, they promote 
them. | 

PEDION. The ſole of the foot. | 

PEDORA. The fordes of the eyes, ears, and feet, 

PEDUNCULUS, The fame as pediculus, in both its 
Lgniſications. 


Some make this a muſ- 


þ 


| 


i 


are called 55 
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PEGANON. Rue. . 
PECE. A fountain. The internal angles of the eyes 
PELA 
cauſe, ; | - | 

PELECANUS. A pelecan. The name of an inſtru- 
ment for drawing the teeth, alſo a glaſs veſſel formerly 
uſed in chemiſtry for the digeſtion and circulation of li- 
quors poured in at their narrow necks, which were after- 
wards hermetically ſealed : at preſent two matraſſes are 
uſed inſtead of a pelecan, the neck of one being entered 
into the neck of the other. 585 | 

PELECINUS. The characters are, in all reſpects, 
like the aſtragalus, except that the pod is flat, long, bi- 
capſular, bivalve, and full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It is 
alſo called ſecuridaca peregrina, | 

PELLICULA MEMBRANA. See Ancina MEM- 
BRANA. It is alſo in general any thin membrane. | 

PELLIS. A ſkin of a beaſt. It is alſo called corium and 
tergus. : 

PELMA. The ſole of the foot, or a ſock adapted to 
the fole of the foot, 

PELTATIS CARTILAGO. The ſcutiform carti- 
lage of the larynx. „ 

PELVIS. A name for the inferior part of the cavity 
of the belly. It is bounded forward by the os pubis, back- 
ward by the os ſacrum above, and coccygis below, late- 
rally by the illia above, and iſchia below. | 

In midwifery, the knowledge of the ſtructure, and pe- 


A. A ſhedding of the hair from a venereal 


culiarities of the pelvis, is an important circumſtance. The 
| brim of a well ſhaped pelvis repreſents an irregular oval, 


or ſomething that approaches to a triangle ; if it is conſi- 
dered as an oval, its greateſt axis is from ſide to fide; if 
we conſider it as a triangle, the poſterior part is far longer, 
and the offa pubis conſtitutes the other two ſides of the 
triangle ; the lower circumference is formed behind by 
the ſacrum and os coccygis, on each ſide by the iſchium, 
and ſacro ſciatic ligaments, and before by the lower part 
of the pubis; when the body is reclined, or half-ſitting, 
as it were, the brim of the pelvis is horizontal, and a line 
wouHNl paſs from the navel through the middle of the ca- 
vity; but when a woman is in labour, or near her time, 
this imaginary line muſt take place higher, and according- 
ly we find, that the firſt of the external parts, which the 
head of the child preſſes againſt is behind the anus, and 
from thence it gradually advances up the perineum, un- 
til it comes to the lower part of the ſymphyſis of the oſſa 


pubis. The chief uſes we are to make of this ſuppoſed 
line, are, firſt, by it we place the woman in a good po- 


ſition during labour, for then ſhe can act more ſtrongly 
with her abdominal muſcles, and the child's head will fall 
directly into the middle of the pelvis; ſecondly, it will be 
a direction for us to introduce the forceps upon the child's 
head, and the hand into the uterus. 

In conſidering the pelvis, we ſhould obferve its width, 
the depth and form of its cavity, and the extent of its brim 
from the fore to the back part, which, in a well-formed pel- 
vis, is an inch leſs than it is from ſide to fide, four inches 
and a half from the fore to the back part, and five inches 
and a half from fide to fide, 

'The lower circumference of the pelvis is nearly equal, 
but when we allow for the os coccygis being moveable, 
it makes a quarter of an inch more in its longer direction 
from the os coccygis to the os pubis, than from iſchium to 
iſchium. The depth of the pelvis, from the upper-edge 
of the ſacrum, where it articulates with the vertebræ lum- 
barum, to the lower part of the coceygis, is about five 
inches in a ftrait line. When the os coccygis is preſſed 
back, it is then fix inches; from the brim of the pelvis, to 
the lower part of the ſymphyſis of the os pubis is only two 
inches: whereas, from the under part of the iſchium, it 
is four inches. The brim is concave internally all round. 
_* A ſtrait pelvis will cauſe a difficult labour; its ſtraitneſs 
is known as follows : introduce your finger up the vagina, 
and if you can feel the os ſacrum, the pelvis is ſtrait, or 
touch the ofla pubis with your fore-finger, and ſtrive to 
touch the vertebrz of the. loins with your middle finger, 
if you can reach them, it is narrow, if not it will do, 

PELVIS AURIUM. The cochlea of the ear. 

PELVIS CEREBRI. The infundibulum in the brain. 


PELVIS. 
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PELVIS. It is the name for a cavity in the kidnies. 

PEMPHIGO DES, or Pemphingodes. Fevers diſtin- 
puiſhed by flatulencies, and inflations, in which we feel 
a ſort of aerial efluvia paſſing through the ſkin of the pa- 
tient in the manner of an exhalation, and ſtriking upon 
the touch. Galen's Com. on 6 Epid. ſect. i. aph. xvii. 
Others ſay it is a fever, by the intenſeneſs of whoſe heat 
puſtules are excited in the mouth. Fœſius ſays that 
ſome will have it to be a ſynochus, in which, by the heat, 


the blood veſſels are inflated, whence ſome call it an infla- 


tlve fever. 6 | 
PEMPT AUS. An ague, the paroxyſm of which re- 
turns every fifth day. | 
PENICILLUS. A tent or pledgit. 
PENIDIUM SACCHARUM. It is what the con- 
fectioners ſell under the name of barley-ſugar. : 
PENIS, from pendo vel pendendo, to hang, becauſe it 
hangs without the belly. It is compoſed of three parts, 


viz. the two corpora cavernoſa, and the corpus ſpongio- 


ſum uretHræ. Its ſkin, which is thin, and without fat, hath 
a reduplication, which makes a hood to the glans, called 


preputium ; the ſmall ligament, by which it is tied to the 


under- ſide of the glans, is called frænum; the uſe of the 
prepuce is to keep the _ gy ſoft and moilt, and to pre. 
ſerve its ſenſibility. T | 
which ariſes from its back, a little from its root, and 
which ties it to the upper part of the os pubis. It receives 
two branches of veins from the hypogaſtric veſſels, and 
its arteries from the hypogaſtric and pudicz ; the two 
veins unite towards its root, and make one trunk which 
runs on the back of the penis. It hath two nerves from 
the ſacrum, and ſeveral Iymphatics, which empty them- 
ſelves into the inguinal glands. It hath three pair of 
muſcles, viz. the ereCtores, acceleratores, and tranſver- 
ſales. Cowper obſerves, that the cuticula on the glans 
penis is vilious or downy, and that the cutis is thinner 
here, and, on the ſcrotum, than any where elſe. Regne- 
rus de Graaf accurately deſcribes the penis. Ruyſch de- 
ſcribes the glans penis better than de Graaf. See alſo 
Cowper's Obſervations on the Penis. | + 
PENNA. A feather. It alſo ſignifies a ſubmarine 
plant which grows on rocks, and reſembles a bird's-wing, 
which is alſo called mentula alata, If a feather is ſwal- 


Jowed, it ſhould, if poſſible, be extracted. In the third 


vol. of the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. p. 7, &c. is un ac- 
count of a ſucceſsful attempt to recover a quill from the 
{tomach, by means of a whalebone with a ſponge at each 
end, to each of which was a thread looſely connected, and 
by which the quill was entangled, and fo brought up- 

PENO- ABSOU. A tree in America, whoſe bark is 
very fragrant, and whoſe fruit; which is the ſize of an o 
range, contains from fix to ten nuts, from which an oil is 


_ expreſſed. The fruit is poiſonous, but the oil is uſed to 


cure the wounds received by poiſoned arrows. 
PENTADACTYLON, A name for the palma 
riſti. e 
OPEN TANEURON, i. e. Plantago anguſtifolia major. 
PENTAPHARMACUM. A medicine conſiſting of 
five ingredients. 
PEN'CAPHYLLOIDES. Barren ſtrawberry. | 
PENTAPHYLLUM. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of 
quinquefolium, and pentaphylloides, alſo a ſpecies of 
ſinapiſtrum, and of hermodactyls. 


PENT APLEURUM, i. e. Plantago anguſtifolia 


major, ü 
PENTOROBUS. Peony. 


PEPASTICA. Digeſtive medicines, 
PEPI'CA NUX. Ignatius's bean. : 5 
PEPLION, or Peplos. They were purging medicines 


for evacuating bile and phlegm. Sometimes it is ſpoken 


of under the names of mecon, meconis, and meconium, 
alſo wild andrachne, chamæſyce, papaver ſpumeum, ſym- 
phytum, and tithymalus. | 

PEPO. Common Pompion. Boerhaave enumerates 


fifteen ſpecies. They are not eaſily digeſted. By preſ- 


ſure an oil is obtained from their pulp, which ſoftens the 
ſkin, See Raii Hiſt. 
PEPTICOS. Digeſtive, or that promotes digeſtion. 
PEQUETI RECEPTACULUM. Pecquet's Recep- 
tacle, or Reſervoir, i. e. Receptaculum Chyli, 


e penis hath a ſmall ligament, | 


| 


PERAGU. A ſhrub in Malabar, whoſe juice kills 
worms, and its roots cures the lientery, colic, &c. Ses 
Raii Hiſt. | 

PERCZEPIE E, alfo called chærophyllo, alchimil!s 
montana miniræa, polygonum ſelinoides. Parſley break- 
ſtone, or parſley picrt. It is a low plant, it lies chiefiy 
on the ground, its branches are hairy, fu'l of ſmall leaves 
ſet alternately at the points. It grows in dry places, and 
fallow fields, and alſo among corn. It is faid to be diu— 
retic, but it is of too little efficacy to deſerve much no- 
tice. See Raii Hiſt: 

PERDETUM.. In Paracelſus it is the root of ſkirret, 

PERDICIUM, i. e. Parietaria, 

PEREGRINUM LIGNUM, i. e. Nephtiticum lig 
num. | 

PERESKIA. A plant with aroſe-ſhaped flower, which 
is met with in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. In the Engliſh 
American ſettlements it is called a gooſeberry. The 
Dutch call it a blad apple. See Miller's Di&. | 

PERETERION. The perforating part of the trepan. 

PERFECTI MAGISTERII. Oil of bricks 

 PERFOLIATA. called alſo bupleurum, thorough— 
wax. It is a plant with a ſmall fibrous ſticky root, from 
which ſprings ſmooth; and often reddiſh ſtalks. The 
leaves are oval ſhaped, of a blue green colour; the ſtowers 
are of a yellow colour. It grows amongſt corn, is ſaid 


to be vulnerary, but is of little note in practice. See 


Raii Hiſt. . + | | 

 PERFOLIATA. Boor Cole. 

PERFORANS MANUS, i. e. Flexor tertii inter- 
nodii digitorum manus. | 

PERFORANS PEDIS, i. e. Flexor longus pedi. 

PERFORATA. St. John's- wort. 

PERFORATIO, Sometimes it ſignifies a ſeton. 

PERFORATUS MANUS, i. e. Flexor internodii 
ſecundi digitorum manus, 

PERFORA TUS PEDIS, i. e. Flexor ſublimis pedis. 

PERFORATUS CASSERII, i.e, Coraco-brachizus 
muſculus. | | 

PERFRICTIO. Shivering, or coldneſs. See Ho- 
RCR. 

PERIAMMA,; i. e. Periapta. 

PERIANTHIUM. It is the outermoſt part of a flower, 
which ſurrounds it before it is blown, and forms a kind 
of ſupport for it afterwards, Dr, Grew calls it the empale- 
ment, ſome improperly call it the calix or cup, for the 
calix is properly the hollow cup formed by the empale- 
ment, out of which the other parts of the flower grow. 
Some flowers, whoſe petals, or flower leaves, have a firm 


and ſtrong baſis, ſufficient to ſupport themlelves, there- 


fore ſtand in need of an empalement, as the tulip, &c. 
which have none ; theſe, however, have a calix. 

PERIAPTA. People on whom amulets were fixed 
for the removal of a diſeaſe. - 

PERIBLEPSIS, from Te2atmw, to ſtate about. That 
kind of ſtaring look which is obſerved in delirious perſons. 

PERIBOLE, from weigh, to ſurround Some— 
times it ſignifies the dreſs of a perſon ; at others a tranſ- 
lation of the morbiſic humours to the ſurface of the 
body. 

PERICARDIA ARTERIA. The artery of the pe- 
ricardium. This ariſes from the anterior middle part of 
the common trunk of the ſubclavian, or the carotid; it 
runs down upon the pericardium all the way to the dia- 
phragm, to which it ſends ſome branches, 

PERICARDIA VENA, The vein of the pericardium. 


It ſometimes ſprings from the trunk of the ſuperior cava, 


at others from the origin of the right ſubclavian. The 
left vena pericardia comes ſometinies from the left ſubcla- 
vian before the mammaria, ſometimes from the mamma 
ria or diaphragmatica ſuperior on the ſame ſide. | 
PERICARDIUM. The firſt membrane of the peri- 
cardium is formed by the pleura, which is connected to 
the pericardium by a cellular membrane, but this is 
only an occaſional covering, leaving the pericardium where 
it adheres to the diaphraghm. 'The ſubſtance of the peri- 
cardium is a ſtrong tough membrane, compoſed of two 
lamellz, the external of which is by much the ſtronger, 
the internal is a compleat bag, without perforation, being 
reflected over the heart itfelt, This internal coat contains 


i the 
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the fluid called liquor pericardii, which was ſuppoſed to 
be ſecreted by glands lodged there, but is certainly fecern- 
ed by the ſmall continuations of the arteries. In ſound 
habits this liquor is found in a ſmall quantity; in unſound 
bodies we find a larger quantity: its appearance is like ſe- 
rum a little tinged with blood. The redneſs is owing to 
the tranſudation of the blood in the muſcular cavities ol 
the heart ; and the longer the body is kept, the redder 
the liquor grows. The uſe of the pericardium is to afford 
the liquor, 4nd to confine the heart; and as it is connect- 
ed by a great ſurface to the diaphragm, perhaps it keeps 
the heart unmoved by the motions of the diaphragm in 
inſpiration ; but there is very little in this, as the middle 
of the diaphragm bath very little motion in inſpiration and 
expiration, The pericardium is much larger than the 
heart, it is not fixed to the baſis of the heart, but round 
the large veius above the auricles before they ſend off the 


ramifications, and round the large arterjes before their 

diviſions. | 
PERICARDIO- DIAPHRAGMATICEA VEN, 

i. e. Diaphragmaticæ ſuperiores. — ; 
PERICARPIUM, from meg, about, and xaęròg, the 

wriſt. A topical medicine, applied to the wriſts. : 
PERICARPIUM, from weg, about, and xapro, fruit. 

It is whatever ſurrounds the fruit of vegetables, whether 
membrane, huſk, or pulp. Some reſtrain it to the ſoft 
and moiſt pulp which covers the ſeeds, as in apples, &c. 
PERICHONDRIUM. The perichondrium is faid to 
be only a continuation of the perioſteum. This Dr. 
Hunter ſays may be true of that fort of cartilage which 
ſupplies the place of bone in an adult, as the trachea ; or 
in ſuch as ſupply the place of bone in infants, as epiphyſes; 
but on the cartilages that are expanded over the extrem1- 
ties of articulating joints, the perichondrium is the inner 
layer of the capſular ligament, reffected over the cartilage 
extremely fine. This is not diſcoverable in adults, but 
in young ſubjects where the parts are ſeparable it is eaſily 
_ diſcernible. 

PERICHRISIS. A Liniment. 
PERICHRIS TA. Any medici 
lids are anointed in an ophthalmia. 

PERICLASIS, from wel, about, and xi, to break. 
A fracture with a great wound, wherein the bone is laid 
bare. , 

PERICLYMENUM. A name for ſeveral forts of ca- 
rifolium. 

PERICLYMENUM PARVUM, 1. e. Ipecacuanha. 

PERICRANIUM. The membrane which immediate- 
ly inveſts the bones of the ſkull, or under the hairy ſcalp. 
It is made up of two lamina, cloſely united ; the external 
lamina parts from the internal at the ſemicircular plane 
ſurrounding the temples, and becomes a very ſtrong apo- 
neurotic, or ligamentary expanſion, which covers the tem- 
poral muſcle, and is afterwards fixed in the external angu- 
lar apophyſis of the os frontis, in the poſterior edge of the 
ſuperior apophyſis of the os malæ, and in the ſuperior 
edge of all the zygomatic arch, as far as the root of the 
maſtoid apophyſis. At this place the aponeurotic coif 
ſeems to form the external lamina of the pericranium, 
and they both communicate with particular aponeurotic 


ne with which the eye- 


expanſions of the maſtoid, maſſeter, zygomatic, and other | 


neighbouring muſcles, 


PERIDROMOS. 
hairs of the head. 

PERIESTECOS, from eau, to ſurround, or guard. 
An epithet for diſeaſes, ſigns, or ſymptoms, importing their 


The extreme circumference of the 


being ſalutary, and that they prognoſticate the recovery of 


the patient. 
PERIGRAPHE. An inaccurate deſcription or delinea- 
tion, In Veſalius, perigraphæ are certain white lines 
and impreſſions obſervable in the muſculus rectus of the 
abdomen, 


PER 


| the delivery of the ſame, it is generally ſtretched to the 
length of three, and ſometimes of four inches ; whence 
at this time delivery ſhould not be precipitated, leaſt a 
laceration in this part ſhould be the conſequence, Inſtead 
ot ſtretching back the perineum with the Ine: as 1s the 
practice of ſome, it ſhould be ſupported with the palm of 
the band, and the head of the child, at the fame time, mo- 
derately oppoſed in its force againſt it, unwl a ſufficient 
dilatation will render delivery ſafe. Inflammations, and la- 
cerations of the perinæum, if they occaſion vomiting, they 
are fatal in a few days. If a laceration happens, keep the 
woman Jong in bed, and adviſe her to keep her knees 
cloſe, as conſtantly as poſſible ; her bowels ſhould be 
kept ſoluble. 

The puncture of the perinzum, is an operation which 
was uſed to be performed when the bladder was under 
ſuch a ſuppreſſion of urine as could not be relieved by any 
gentler method. U he operation was performed by puſh- 
ing a trochar from the place where the external wound in 
the old way of cutting for the ſtone was made, into the 
cavity of the bladder, and fo procuring the iſſue of the 
water thro' the canula. At preſent, inſtead of this method, 
the water is evacuated hy puſhing the trochar into the 
bladder, from a little above the os pubis. This method 
of diſcharging the urine hath ſucceeded, but when the 
ſuppreſſion is of any conſiderable ſtanding, the operation 
is dangerous. See Le Dran's Operations, Sharp's Ope- 
rations, and Sharp's Critical Enquiry. | 

PERIN-KARA. A wild olive-tree of vaſt growth in 
Malabar. See Raii Hiſt, 


PERIN-NIROURI. A bacciferous ſhrub in Ma'a- 
bar. See Raii Hiſt, 


PERIN-PANEL. A bacciferous Indian ſhrub, the 
leaves of which are uſed in ſuffumigations againſt hyſteric 
ſymptoms. See Raii Hiſt, = 
PERINYCTIDES, Puſtules, or pimples, which break 
out in the night. | 
PERIOSTEUM. It is that membrane which covers 
the bone, It is divided by authors into two layers ; the 
internal layer (or perioſteum itſelf ) lies cloſe to the bone, 
and appears furrowed, as the bone is: this is one of the 
fineſt, thinneſt membranes imaginable, and appears upon 
a ſuccefsſul injection to be extremely vaſcular, the reaſon 
of which is, that the veſſels which run to the bone play a 
while upon the ſurface of this membrane, before they en- 
ter into the ſubſtance of the bone, The external layer is 
of a white gliſtening appearance. It is merely adventiti- 
ous, being compoſed of the fibrous expanſions of mem- 
branes, ligaments, and tendons, wherefore it runs in va- 
rious directions, according as theſe tendons, &c. are va- 
rioufly inſerted, The perioſteum is not elaſtic, Dr. Hun- 
ter thinks it is not very ſenſible, and adviſes in amputa- 
tions not to ſcrape it, but only to paſs the kniſe about it, 
a little above the place where you intend to ſaw, The pe- 
rioſteum is wanting on thoſe parts of a bone where ſtrong 
, tendons enter, as in the trochanter. The uſes of the pe- 
rioſteum are, to prevent the bad effect of friction on the 
bones ; to protect the veſſels running into the bones ; to 
connect epiphyſes ; and to give origin to muſcles. 
PEKRIPHIMOSIS, i. e. Paraphimoſis. 
PERIPLEUMONIA, i. e. Peripneumonia. 
PERIPLOC A. Italian and French ſcammony, called 
alſo ſeammonia Monſpeliaca rotundioribus, apocynum lati- 
folium. Its concreted juice purges in ſomewhat larger 
doſes than the ſcammony of the ſhops, Boerhaave takes 
notice of four other ſpecies, but they are not purging. 
PERIPNEUMONIA, A peripneumony, from Te, 
about, and Tveyuuy, the lungs. Ruyſch ſays it is an in- 
flammation of the bronchial artery only. Hoffmann ſays, 
that the ſeat is the bronchial and pulmonic arteries, and 
their lateral lymphatic veſſels. | 


Three kinds of peripneumonies are diſtinguiſhed, as 


PERIN. A teſticle. Some explain it the perinzum, 
others ſay it is the anus. 

PERINAZUM. It is t 
the parts of generation; it is divided into two equal late- 
ral portions by a diſtinct line, which is longer in males 
than in females. 

In midwifery it is obſerved, that when the os externum 
is ſo much dilated by the head of the fœtus, as to allow 


. 


he ſpace between the anus and | 


follows: the true, or inflammation in the lungs ; the ſpuri- 
ous, or when a pituitous matter obſtructs the veſſels of the 
lungs; the catarrhous, or when a thin acrid defluxion on 
the lungs is the cauſe. | 
The true peripneumony is produced by cold applied to 
the ſkin, or mouth, or ſtomach ; by an inflammatory dia- 
theſis; an over diſtenſion of the lungs ; or by any of the 
general cauſes of inflammation. Such cauſes as particular- 


ly 


— 
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ly affect the lungs, are a faulty air, cauſtic matter in the 
atmoſphere, or other faulty exhalations, violent exerciſe of 
the lungs, by running, wreſtling, &. violent diſturbances 
of the mind, a quinly, accompanied with an orthopncea, 
a violent pleurity, or an exceſſive paraphrenitis. The 
diſorder excited, various effects will be produced, accord- 
ing to the diverſity of the part affected; for a bronchial in- 
flammation by compreſſion and contagion inflames the con- 
tiguous extremities of the pulmonary artery. When the 
extremities of the pulmonary artery are inflamed, the 
blood becomes ſtagnant, the veſſel is extended, the thin- 
neſt part of the fluids is expreſſed, as it were, by tranſu- 
dation, and the thicker parts are accumulated ; and all the 
blood, as yet capable of circulation, is collected between 
the right ventricle of the heart, and the extremities of the 
pulmonary arteries : hence the Jungs become oppreſſed, 
incapable of expanding, and are hvid, the left ventricle of 
the heart is deprived of blood, a great weakneſs is brought 
on, with a variety of other ſymptoms, as follow . ; 
This fever is of the inflammatory kind, and begins with 
an obtuſe pain in the breaſt, which is rather tenfive and 
oppreſſive than acute; ſometimes this pain is felt in one, 
and ſometimes in both ſides ; ſometimes it extends along 
the reins, at others it ſhoo:s to the back and to the ſcapulz ; 
the breathing is difficult and affected witha kind of ſnoring ; 
a cough uſually attends, it is ſometimes dry, at others the 
matter diſcharged is bloody, or chiefly blood ; this cough 
is more acute than that which attends in the pleuriſy, the 
air from the lungs being peculiarly hot; the mouth, 
tongue, and ſkin are very dry; there is a ſenſe of fulneſs 
in the thorax, anxiety about the præcordia with reſtleſſneſs 
and toſſing in bed continually z this reſtleſſneſs never fails 
to attend, and that even in the beginning; ſleep becomes 
a ſtranger ; the pulſe is commonly hard, always quick, 
but ſeldom ſtrong, or regularly full, it is ſometimes ſoft, 
flender, and intermitting ; before bleeding it is hardly to 
be perceived in ſome caſes, but after bleeding it is ſtronger ; 
the urine is often turbid ; the diſſiculty of breathing, and 
the ſenſe of fulneſs increaſe ; and a quantity of thick mu- 
cus being ſecreted, occaſions a ſound as the air paſſes thro' 
the branches of the trachea : if the ſymptoms are violent 
at the firſt, the patient is not able to lie down, when he 
does, it is only on his back, for he can hardly breathe it 
not erect, and the paſſage of the blood through the lungs 
is obſtructed, ſo that he fears ſuffocation; the veins of 
the neck ſwell, the pulſe becomes every way irregular ; 
one arm is often affected as if with a palſy ; the face ſwells, 
is of a dark colour, eſpecially about the cheeks and the 
eye-lids ; and if the weather is ſultry, livid ſpots appear on 
the neck and breaſt, the tongue ſwells, and is of a dark 
red colour ; the eyes are dull ; a ſtupor, and a low deli- 
rium ſucceed, in which the patient raves and ſeems 
neither aſleep nor awake; ſometimes there 1s a degree 
of paleneſs, and an air of aſtoniſhment at the begin- 
ning of the diſeaſe, the eyes ſtaring wildly, and this 
ortends much danger. The beſt expeCtoration reſem- 
bles what is ſpit up with a cold, but rather more yellow, 
and ſtreaked with blood, but becoming leſs ſo ; inexpreſ- 
ſible anguiſh is felt, and at laſt the patient is ſuffocated. 
If the ſymptoms do not ariſe to ſo great a height, and at 
the ſame time no means of reſolution have been applied 
before the fourth day, or if theſe means are not ſuſſicient- 
ly powerful, or if they are not continued until the diſeaſe 
is totally carried off, a ſupputation takes place, and is in- 


dicated by flight and frequent ſhiverings ; the pain at the 


ſame time going off gradually, the ſenſe of fulneſs, and 
the cough, with the other ſymptoms diminiſhing, and the 
patient being only able to lie on that ſide which was moſt 
affected, : | : 
This diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy ; 
from a difficulty of breathing in fevers ; from the ſpurious 
peripneumony ; inflammation in the mediaſtinum, or in 
the intercoſtal muſcles; from the catarrh, the aſthma, 
and others difficulties of breathing which happen in chro- 
nieal diſeaſes. YL ; | 
A white ſediment in the urine, or a red ſediment chang- 
ing to a white, promiſe a ſafe and ſpeedy recovery, If 
the peripneumony takes place after a cold fit of a fever, 
and the. fever continues along with the inflammation, 
which hath been relieved either naturally or artificially, a 
2244 43. 


| 


| 
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| erifis in the ſecond week ſometimes carries off both dif: 
eaſes. If in the young and robuſt a bloody ſpit appears 


day the ſame patient ſweats ſpontaneouſly, the diſeaſe is 
ended. If in phlegmatic and languid conſtitutions, when 
the diſorder hath a deep ſeat in the lungs, there is a ter- 
mination of the diſeaſe on the cleventh or fourteenth day, 
partly by expeCtoration, and partly by ſweat, the pulſe be- 
coming fofter, the fleep calmer, and the ſtrength being 
increaſed, the diſeaſe ends well. If the diſorder continues 
to the twenty-firlt day, an abſceſs will be the conſequence. 
t is moſt dangerous in flat · breaſted, and in aſthmatic per- 
ſons. Frequent ſtools, and urine without any ſediment, 
are bad figns. If the pulſe is ſmall, ſoſt, and irregular, 
the danger is great. If the diſeaſe ruſhes on at once with 
a violent attack, if the horror, coldneſs, and ſhivering 
laſts many hours, and are followed with nearly a ſcorch- 
ing heat; if the brain is affected at the firſt onſet, if there 
15 a ſmall purging with a teneſmus, if the patient abhors 
the bed, if either exceſſive ſweating, or exceſſive dryneſs 
of the {kin attend, if the natural countenance is greatly 
changed, great danger attends. Suppuration generally 
proves fatal, | 

Avoid the extremes of heat and of cold where the pa- 
tient Jays, All the drink and medicines ſhould be milk 
warm. 1 
Dr. Fordyce, in the ſecond part of his Elements, ſpeaks 
of a natural cure. He ſays, that this may happen by a ſe» 
cretion of mucus from the lungs, which at firſt is ſpit up 


and of a yellowiſh or greeniſh caſt ; it is often mixed with 
blood, relieving, and gradually diminiſhing the ſymptoms, 
ſo as to carry off the diſeaſe before the fourteenth day. Or 
this diſorder may depart by an kzzmorrhage, or by an in- 
flammation ariſing in ſome other part of the body, as the 
nole, &c. ne TE 
The artificial cure, the ſame author obſerves, is effected 
by ſimple reſolution, or by evacuation from the mucous 
glands, The firſt method is to be purſued in the robuſt, 
the ſecond in the more infirm. Thus, in all caſes on due 
bleeding, or expectoration, the cure chiefly depends, 
When the cure is attempted by reſolution, the firſt 
ſtep will be to bleed freely. This operation mult be uſed 


| in point of frequency, according to the ſtrength of the 


pulle, or its fulneſs and firm hardneſs. A large orifice 
ſhould be made by which to diſcharge the blood. The 
ſooner blood is taken away, the more beneficial its evacu- 
ation proves. When from the violence of the inflamma- 
tion the pulſe is ſmall, very frequent, and irregular, it 
often riſes, and becomes regular after the operation; and 
from the diſeaſe increaſing, or recurring, it is frequently 


ſoon as the preceding cold fit is over, take from a large orifice 
from F xii. to F xvi. of blood; this large bleeding gives 
more relief than twice the quantity taken at three times, 


ing, take from Z viii. to 7 xii. more in four hours after; and, 


as required, repeat it in ſomewhat leſs quanties in fix or 
eight hours after. If florid frothy blood is ſpit up, bleed 
as far as the patient's ſtrength will admit ; but if the blood 
which 1s taken from a vein appears pale, and jelly-like, 
without the true buff; or if a ſpitting is already come on, 
bleeding will be injurious. The air in the room ſhould 


be kept moderately warm. The vin. antim. and ſal diuret. 


ſhould be given in the uſual doſes when given in inflam- 
matory fevers ; and if they are repeated every hour, or 
at leaſt every two hours, their efficacy will be more ſuited 
to the intention of giving them. Emollient clyſters, in 
which nitre is diſſolved, ſhould be frequently injected. 
Nitre may be mixed in every draught of the patient's 
drink, or it may be rendered agreeably acid by the addi- 
tion of Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit. Bliſter the back and 
ſides, eſpecially after bleeding appears not a ſafe method 
to purſue ; if in the courſe of the diſorder expectoration 


| ſtops too ſuddenly, and is not immediately followed by 


ſome other evacuation, bliſter both the legs. A decoc- 
tion of the rad. ſerpent. ſeneka, given in proper doſes, and 
at dye intervals, is of ſingular advantage. 

If expectoration is attempted as the means of relief, 
bleeding is rarely admitted of. If the expectorated matter 


6 N be 


on the fourth day, it is a good ſign ; and if on the ſeventh 


thin, and with uneaſineſs, becoming gradually thicker, 


neceſſary to repeat this evacuation two or three times. As 


and except ſymptoms promiſe very well aſter the firſt bleed- 
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matter to be diſcharged becomes fit for excretion, for 0- 


PER 


be yellowiſh, or ſtreaked with blood, by keeping it up, pulſe or urine. Sydenham was one of the flrſt who dif- 
the moſt deſirable ends will be anſwered. The gum am- tinguiſhed this diſorder from a catarrh, and he gives the 
moniacum is uſually preſcribed in this caſe, but the tinct. following account of its manner of invaſion, and its pro- 
emet. or the vin. antim. given in ſuch doſes as will keep | greſs. The patient is hot and cold alternately, giddy, 
up a nauſea, are of more extenſive efficacy. But expeQo- | complains of an acute pain in the head, when the cough 
rating medicines, as ſuch, muſt not be given before the | is molt troubleſome ; he vomits up all liquids, ſometimes 


with, and at others without coughing ; the urine is turbid 


therwiſe a greater flow of humours will be invited to the | and intenſely red; the blood taken away reſembles pleuritic 


lungs. - Vapours, from warm water, may be ftequently 


blood; the patient breathes quick and with difficulty; if 


received into the lungs with the breath. From the be- | he is adviſed to cough his head achs as if it would burſt; 
ginning give the decock. rad. ſenekæ, beſides which but | a pain is felt in the whole breaſt ; a wheezing is obſerved 


ew other medicines will be required. 
feems to be of a mixed kind, or if the lungs are not fo 


If the diſeaſe 


by the attendants whenever the patient coughs. To what 
Sydenham hath ſaid it may be added, that the patient's 


much inflamed, as they are loaded with a viſcid or pituitous| cheeks and eyes often appear red and inflamed, the pulſe 
matter, apply bliſters between the ſhoulders, and on the | is ſmall, a low fever attends, and the urine is generally 


ſides. When the mu 


ciis that is ſpit up is very thin, 0- 


pale coloured. 


* 


piates may be uſed in ſmall doſes, to moderate the pain, If the ſtrength does not return after the diſeaſe is re- 


and, to eaſe the cough, let mucilages be ſrequently ſwal- 


moved; if the pulſe is ſtill quick, though ſoft; if the 


lowed. A ſharp ſudden cold air, two hot an air, hot me- breathing is difficult and oppreſſed; if there is at times a 
dicines, exceſſibe ſweating, imprudent purging, and dil- | cold ſhivering, with fluſhing in the cheeks, the lips are 
turbed paſſions of the mind, may any of them check ex- dry, and the appetite defeCtive, a phthiſis may be expected 
pectoration, in which caſe proceed as already direCted. | ſoon. | - 

This diſordet, though generally carried off by expeCtora- | The indications of cure will be to expel the pituitous 
tion, is ſometimes removed by urine, which, on the ſe-| colluvies. 2dly, To ſtrengthen the habit in general, and 
venth, ninth, or eleventh day, or ſometimes in the inter- | the lungs in particular, | 
mediate days begins to let fall a plentiful ſediment of a pale Attenuating ſtimulating expectorants, ſtomach purges, 
red colour, and ſometimes real pus; theſe diſcharges are | emetics, bliſters, both by their ſtimulus and diſcharge, 


ſucceeded by falutary ſweats, but are preceded by an-] and iſſues in the inſide and bottom of the knee, are all 
guiſh, palpitations, an irregular pulſe, &. If the pulſe 


| thought uſeful. For common drink, muſtard whey, or 


flags, give a few grains of the ſal. C. C. with the conf. car- a decoction of madder - root, will be very convenient; 
diac. If when blood is taken away ſrom a vein, it ap- bleeding, except in a ſmall quantity, when comatous 
| pears of a looſe or broken texture, immediately deſiſt from | ſymptoms appear, is not to be practiſed; but bliſters ap- 
any difcharge of it, and begin with the uſe of cooling an- | plied to the back, ſides, and arms, with gentle puking 
tiputreſcents, as the acet. camphorat. the juice of oranges | at proper intervals, and ſuitable expectorants maybe much 


or lemons in the patient's drink, or let his drink be acidu- 
lated with Clutton's febrifu 


per cordial, &c. 


depended on. The decoct. rad. ſenek. is alſo uſeful in 


ge ſpirit, joined with ſome pro- this diſorder. - | 


If the cough is violent, opiates will be very uſeful, and 


A peripneumony is very apt to return on a little irre-] may be given as ſoon as expectoration is become tolerably 
cularity of diet. It terminates variouſly, as by a reſolu- free; a mixture of the pil. e ſtyraci & pil. ruffi may be 
tion, a ſuppuration, a ſcirrbus, a copious ſpitting, a bi- lafely pes in doſes, as circumſtances may require. To 


ous flux, or by a copious thick urine, in which is either | keep t 


e bowels lax is a neceſſary point in order to relief, 


a ſediment of a pale red colour, or of a purulent quality. | and the opiate may be given to any quantity, not to inter- 


When the patient dies, he is carried off by a ſuffocation, 


fere wholly with the uſual efficacy of the purgative which 


from the difficulty of coughing up the mattex which is | it accompanies, 


lodged in the lungs, 


1 


As expectoration is a principal means of relief, to the 


PERIPNEUMONTA NOTHA. The ſpurious, or | ſaline draughts made with the ſp. Minder. add as much of 
baſtard peripneumony. This diſorder may appear at any | vin. antim. as will excite and keep up a nauſea, thus eve- 


time in the year, but for the moſt part it approaches early 


ry uſeful ſecretion and excretion will be promoted. 


in the ſpring, particularly after a very ſharp winter. This { When the breathing is eaſy, and expeCtoration free, 
kind of peripneumony is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from a dry | begin to ſtrengthen the habit by means of the bark, to 
aſthma, by the degree of fever, and ſigns of inflammation | each ounce of which a dram, or more, of the balſam of 


which are manifeſt in 


it; in moſt ſymptoms, the ſpuri- 


Tolu may be added; mild chalybeates may alſo be 


ous peripneumony alſo reſembles the true, but the heat, | uſed. 


pain, and thirſt, are not ſo conſiderable in the firſt as in 
the laſt. 


j This diſorder terminates by a ſpitting, a bilious flux of 
the belly, or by plenty of thick urine, with a thick ſedi- 


* 


Thoſe advanced in years, and thoſe of any age who have ment. 
a groſs habit of body, and are addicted to ſpirituous li- 


quors, alſo thoſe who are ſubject to catarrhs are moſt ſub- | Aurelianus, and Aretzus ; and on both the kinds of pe- 
ject to this kind of diſorder. | 


It is oſten cauſed by co 


On inflammations of the lungs, ſee Trallian, Cœlius 


q 


ripneumony, ſee Hoffmann, Boerhaave, Sydenham, Sheb- 


14 north and north-eaſt winds. bear's Theory and Practice of Phyſic, Fordyce's Elements, 
Bodies that are loaded in the winter with groſs and ſluggiſh 


part ii. Brooks's Practice of Phyſic. 


khumours, which at the approach of ſpring are rarehed, | PERIPYEMA. A collection of matter ſurrounding 


the lungs becofning turgid therewith, a bad cough 1s pro- we 17 


duced, and then the peripneumony is ſoon introduced. 


A redundant viſcid ſerum, or even a putrid tendency in | part. A copious flux of the humours, or morbific mat- 
the Juices may induce this diſeaſe. The drying up of an | ter, from all parts of the body, to the proper emunQories, 
old ulcer, or an iſſue, may, in ſome circumſtances, be a | in order to their diſcharge, or rather the diſcharge itſelf, 
cauſe. A weakened ſtate of the lungs, as when an de- PERIRRHEXIS, A ſpitting of blood from a rupture 
ma forms itſelf there, may alſo occaſionally be productive of the veins in the lungs. 


of this diſeaſe. 


— 


ERIRRHOEA, from m=+91/jcw, to flow from every 


PERISCY PHISMUS. It is an inciſion made acroſs 


Boerhaave obſerves, that the baſtard peripneumony | the forchead, or from one temple to the other, over the 


ſteals upon the patient unawares with a flight wearineſs, 


upper part of the os frontis, over the coronary ſuture. It 


weakneſs, a general proſtration of the faculties of the mind, | was formerly uſed when a conſiderable inflammation, or 


difficulty of breathin 
bring on death, of * 


thick and ſhort breathing, and an oppreſſion of the breaſt. 


The commotions it excites are ſo ſmall, that the heat and | to be kept aſunder with lint, or when the diſorder abates, 
fever are ſcarce ſufficient to make the patient ſenſible of | raſp the denudated bone, and proceed to healing. See 
his diſorder, afterwards ſlight ſhiverings, which come on | P. Aginet. lib. vi. c. 7. | | 


by fits, and the attacks of a gentle fever appear, whence | PERISTALTICUS, from wzgirzaxu, to compreſs, of 


and weakneſs ſuddenly increaſing, 


7 


ich there was ſcarce any fign by the | the feces, is called the periſtaltic motion. 


defluxion in the eyes attended. The lips of this wound are 


contract. The motion by which the inteſtines protrude 


PER» 


PERISTOMA. The villous coat of the inteſtines. 

PERIS TAPHYLO - PHARYNGAI. Two ſmall 
muſcles inſerted between the uvula and lower extremity 
of the internal ala of the apophyſis pterygoidceus ; they run 
obliquely backward on the ſides of the pharynx. They 
are difficult to find in very lean ſubjects, and ſeem to be 
what M. Santorini calls hypero pharyngzi, or palato-pha- 
ryngæi. | 


PERISTAPHYLINUS EXTERNUS, i. e. Spheno- | W 


falpingo-ſtaphylini. 
PERISTAPHY LINI IN TERNT, i. e. Petro-ſalpingo- 
fla h lint. p | - 
PERISYSTOLE. The interval of reſt betwixt the 
ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart. | 
PERITERION. The perforating part of the trepan. 
PERITONAÆ UM, from weprreiyu, to extend round. 
Dr. Douglas is the firſt who hath given us any true idea 
of this membrane which lines the belly, and inveſts all 
the viſcera contained therein, Ir is of a cloſe texture, and 
yet very pliable; it is capable of great extenſion, aſter 
which it can recover itſelf and be contracted to its ordinary 
ſize, as appears in pregnancy, &c. It is connected to all 
the circumambient parts by a cellular membrane ; it is 


this cellular membrane (which is generally called the ex- | 


ternal lamella of the peritonzum) which forms what we 
call the proceſſes of the peritonzum. The peritonzum, 


. nevertheleſs, hath productions of its own, but they are 


different from theſe of the cellular membrane, for they run 
from without inwards, and give an external covering to 
the contained parts. | | 


PERNIO. A kibe or chilblain. This diſorder at- 
tacks the hands, feet, heels, ears, noſe, and lips, all ages 


are ſubject to it; but children of a ſanguine habit, and a 


delicate complexion are the moſt fo, 

When the parts ſubject to this complaint are ſuddenly 
expoſed to cold, or from being cold are too ſpeedily heat- 
ed, they are ſomewhat inflated, afterwards come on heat, 
redneſs, pain, and itching. Theſe ſymptoms increaſing, 
ſmall bliſters are formed, which ſoon burſt, leaving a ſlight 
excoriation which ſpeedily ulcerates ; this ulcer ſoon be- 
comes deep and obſtinate, diſcharging a ſharp ill-condi- 


tioned matter; in the laſt, and worſt degree, a gangrene 


is formed. | 

Beſides a fulneſs of the humours, and a tenderneſs in 
the ſkin, which are the moſt frequent cauſes diſpoſing to 
chilblains, the wearing of woolicn gloves, or thoſe of furr 


and muffs, are too oft the productive cauſes ; like the 


warm bath they render the ſkin more ſenſible, and increaſe 
the afflux of blood thereto. 
The principal methods of prevention and relief are as 


follow: the ſkin is rendered leſs tender, and more firm; 


change of weather are guarded againſt ; the vicious qua- 
lity of the temperament is corrected ; and according to 
the different degrees of the complaint when preſent, the 
ſubſequent applications are made uſe of. 

When winter approaches, let the parts uſy]ly affected 
be frequently put into cold water, avoiding every occa- 
ſion of ſubjecting them to warm. Iſſues, or frequent 
gentle purges, will drain off a redundancy of humours. As 
to a faulty quality in the blood, of whatever kind it may 
be, proper alteratives are not to be neglected ; but when 
the diſorder is preſent, whilſt in its loweſt degree, dip the 

rt into water that is cold, and as near to freezing as 
E be, and there continue it during a minute or two; 
or if the cold chills or benumbs the part very much, dip 
it in, and take it out two or three times, at ſhort inter- 
vals, after this it may be gently dried; the ſame proceſs 
being repeated, at leaſt every morning and evening, un- 
til all uneaſineſs is removed. The moſt troubleſome 
itching is removed by dipping the part in cold water, or 
by applying ſnow to it, though in ſome few inſtances the 
ſnow rather increaſes than diminiſnes the diſorder. When 
the patient eannot bear the cold, when a cough attends, 
or other circumſtances which forbid the application of 
cold to the extremities, the beſt ſubſtitute is, to wear 
dog-ſxin ſocks, or gloves, day and night, until the inflam- 

tion is removed. Linnæus recommends the diluted ſp 
of ſea · ſalt for bathing the part affected with. In greater 
degrees, as when the part may be faid to be froſt bitten, the 
treatment will be a directed in the article CONGELATVUS, 


P E R 


in this caſe dog - ſæin gloves, or ſocks, ſhould be word. 
Vapours ſometimes agree better than baths, in which caſe 
the vapours from vinegar are the beſt ; but as this vapour 
ſoftens the ſkin, it ſhould afterwards be often waſhed with 
a mixture, water two parts, and camphorated ſpirit of 
wine one part. If the parts are ulcerated, gentle purges 
may be uſed, the ſwelled parts expoſed to the ſteams of 
vinegar, and digeſtive ointments applied to the fore. 
hen a gangrene comes on, treat it as when the ſame 
happens from any other cauſe, attendance being given to 
the circumſtances of the conſtitution. | 

See Heiſter's Surgery; M. A. Severinus's Diff. de Pet 
nionibus, in lib. de Abſceſſibus ; Tiffot's Advice to the 
People. 

PERON AHA ARTERIA. The peroneal artery. It 
is the ſmaller diviſion of the poſterior tibialis; it paſſes 
down behind the fibula, between the ſoleus and the flexor 
pollicis, paſſes over the interoſſeous ligament, and about 
the upper and back part of the os calcis it forms an arch 
with the tibialis poſterior. | 

PERON/ZUS MUSCULUS, from perone, the fibula. It 
riſes from the outer part of the fibula, it lies in a groove 
in the malleolus externus, and is inſerted in the baſis of 
the laſt metatarſal bone, 1. e. that of the little toe. 

PERON ZUS LONGUS. It riſes from the head of 
the fibula, its tendon is turned back under the tarſus, paſs 
{ing over the os cuboides (at which place it hath a ſeſa- 
moid bone) and runs acroſs the ſole of the foot to be in- 
ſerted into the baſis of the firſt metatatſal bone, being an 


| abduQor, | | 


PERON US SECUNDUS. It rifes abdut the mids 
dle of the outward part of the fibula, and as it runs bhder 
the malleolus externus, it becomes tendinous, and is in- 
ſerted with the tendon of the peronæus brevis into the me- 
tatarſal bone of the little toe. 

PERON FA VENA. It is one of the diviſions of the 
poplitea; it runs nearly the ſame courſe with the artery of 
the ſame name. | 

PERONE. The fibula. | 
| PERONEUS BREVIS, i. e. Extenſor digitorum 
longus. | | 

PERSICA. The peach tree. Perſica from Perſia, 
' whence they were firſt tranſplanted. It hath been called 
Rhodacinea or Rhodacina, becauſe it was planted in 
Rhodes. | 1 

PERSICA NUX. The walnut. | 

PERSICARIA, called alſo hydropiper, ' culrage, lake- 
weed, water pepper, and biting arſmart. It is an annu- 
al plant, with oblong uncut leaves, pointed at both ends, 
and with imperfect flowers ſet in ſpikes on the tops of the 
ſtalks ; the cup is thick and fleſhy, divided into five oval 
ſegments, which cloſing form a cover to an angular gloſſy 
ſeed. The leaves have a burning taſte, and ſeeni nearly 
allied to the arum : their acrimony is diſſipated by diſtilla- 


tion, and is deſtroyed in the proceſs: they are antiſeptic, 
diuretic, and aperient. It is called perſicaria becauſe the 
leaves reſemble peach leaves, and hydropiper becauſe it 
grows in water, and taſtes like pepper. It is not uſed iti 
the preſent practice. See Raii Hiit. 

PERSICARIA, alſo called maculata, perſicaria macu- 
lata, dead or ſpotted arſmart. It is ſo called from moſt of 
the leaves having a blackiſh ſpot in the middle i it grows 
alſo in wet grounds. It is ſaid to be antiſeptic, but is not 
in uſe as a medicine. See Raii Hift. 

PERSICARIA SILIQUOSA, alſo called balſamina 
lutea, noli me tangere, herba impatiens, mercurialis ſyl- 
veſtris, quick-in hand, touch-me-not. This ſpecies is a 
forcible diuretic, but is rarely uſed. See Raii Hiſt, 

PERSICON. The walnut. 

PERSICUM BALS. i. e. Ball. traumat. 

PERSICUS IGNIS. A carbuncle. Avicenna fays 
that Perſicus ignis is that ſpecies of carbuncle which is at- 
tended with puſtules and veſications. 

PESISTENS FEBRIS. A regular intermitting fever, 
the paroxyſms of which return at conftant and ſtated hours. 

PERSOLATA, or Perſonata. See BAKDANA. 

PERSPIRATIO. Perſpiration. Without a free per- 
ſpiration no animal nor plant can continue in a healthy 


ſt ate. The matter of perſpiration is ſeparated through the 
ſkin, and alſo from the lungs ; it is ſimply ſerum. This 
diſcharge 


p ER 


diſcharge is uſually leſs in women than in men: if in ei- 
ther women or men, the perſpiratory veſſels are obſtrucł- 


ed, the circulation of the blood meets with great reſiſt- 


ance. 
All animals have an abſorptive power, ſimilar to that of 


a ſponge, which is evident from the ſpeedy penetration of 
fea ſalt and falt petre into the moſt interior parts of the | 


largeſt pieces of butcher's meat ; it is moſt probable that 
the pores, &. through which the ſalt paſſes, are thoſe 
through which the perſpiration is carried on in living ani- 


mals, The pores are ſometimes ſo enlarged as to tranſ- 


mit particles of red blood, as happens in the muriatic 
ſcurvy ; and ſometimes are ſo contracted that the neceſſa- 
ry evacuation can no longer be continued, whence a va- 
riety of diſorders proceed. The fat under the ſkin is ſup- 
poſed to prevent a too free exhalation of the ſerum from 
the body, and want of fat in the lungs, to be a reaſon why 
ſo free a diſcharge is made therefrom. The coats of all 
the veſſels are perforated by the pores through which the 
matter of perſpiration paſſes; hence, when morbid hu- 


mours are attenuated, they paſs through the ſkin, and 
are exhaled with the matter of perſpiration, or they may, 


and often are, abſorbed into the blood, and then excreted 
with the urine, &c. _ 5 | 
PERTURBATIO ALVI. A diarrhoea. 
PERTUSSIS. A hooping cough, alſo. called tuſſis 
ſerina, the rheumatic cough, and convulſive cough. Dr. 
Butter ſays it is an epidemic, contagious, ſpaſmodic dif- 
eaſe. It ſeems to be analogous to an intermittent fever in 
the periodic return of the fits; they both prevail in the 
ſame ſeaſons, ariſe from the fame cauſe, and are cured 
by the ſame remedies. , See Huxham de Aere & Morb. 
Epid. p. 76—77 ; further, the autumnal hooping cough 
and intermittents are analogous. in that they renew their 
attacks in the returning ſpring, though ſeemingly cured 
long beſore. The hooping cough reſembles the ſmall- 
pox, in not uſually returning, in being infectious to the 
prediſpoſed, and in that it mult have its courſe. | 
It is originally ſymptomatic ; is often a ſymptom in the 
aſthma. Sydenham ſays that the cough is excited by 


vapours which are thrown into the lungs from the blood. 


— 


5 


* 


| 


FEES 


weakneſs attends, and the bark; hath been negle ed, a 
conſumption follows, and the patient is carried off. 


As opinions vary with reſpect to the ſeat, &c. of this 
complaint, ſo the methods of relief that are propoſed are 


' alſo various; but, in general, gentle antimonial emetics, 


adminiſtered about half an hour before the return of each 
fit, when the periods can be gueſſed at, are the principal 
aſſiſtants that hitherto have been obſerved. Particular 


ſymptoms are relieved by bleeding, bliſters, gentle laxa- 


tives, &c. In the beginning, if the face is very black 
during the fit, or if blood is difcharged with the cough, 
bleed. If the breathing is difficult the lac. ammon. will 
be proper. To moderate the violence of the cough, give 
now and then the ſyr, e rneccn. in ſmall doſes, or rather 
mix opiates with purgatives, and give them in ſuch doſes 
as Whilſt the violence of the cqugh is moderated, the 
bowels may alſo be kept ſolutive. Dr. Butter extolls the 
uſe of hemlock as a cure. And Dr. Morris declares the 
moſt ſucceſsſul efforts from caſtor one part, and the bark 


two parts; the doſe from © i. to 31s. and repeated every 


four hours, If there is much fever, the bark is not con- 
venient, expectorants ſometimes ſhould accompany this 
remedy, and often its efficacy is only advantageous in the 
decline of the diſeaſe. ._ 1 TY 

See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham, Huxham de Aer, 


| & Morb. Epid. p. 76, 77; Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 


vol. iii. p. 281—286, 319-225; a Treatiſe | 
Kinkcough, by W. * MD f 8 

PERUVIANUM BALSAMUM. Peruvian balſam or 
balſam of Peru: it is alſo called Mexican balſam. Piſo 
deſcribes the trees which afford it, under the name of ca- 
bureiba. 'There are three kinds of this balſam, viz. The 
white ; it is of a pale yellowiſh colour (though called 


| white) it is the native balſam, preſerved as it iſſues our 


. 


from the tree: this is the beſt ſort, but is very rarely met 
with, The dry balſam; this is the white ſort inſpiſſated 
by the ſun's heat in gourd ſhells, in which it is ſometimes 
brought to Europe; it is of a reddiſh colour, and a very 
agreeable ſmell : it is ſeldom to be met with. The com- 
mon or black Peruvian balſam ; this is artificially ex- 
tracted from the bark, branches, and leaves of the tree; 


by cutting them in pieces and hoiling them in water ; it 
1s of the conliſtence of honey, of a dark black colour in 
the maſs ; but, when ſpread thin, it is of a clear reddiſh 


Dr. Butter ſays its ſeat is in the inteſtines ; that neither 
the ſtomach nor the lungs are concerned in it; that the 


primary affection is a morbid irritability of the mucous. 


glands; and that an infectious miaſma is the occaſional 
cauſe. Again, whilſt, ſome aſſert that the diforder is a 
convulſive one, occaſioned by irritating matter lodged a- 
bout the bronchia, trachea, and fauces, others ſay, and 
indeed with greater ſeeming probability, that it 1s a con- 
vulſion in the diaphragm, excited by ſharp tumours in the 


primz viz, and which cauſe a ſpaſmocic ſtricture in the 
| like that of benzoine, and ſometimes a conſiderable quan- 


glottis. Walſchmeid ſays it proceeds from a diſorder of 
the ſtomach. Dolæus ſays it is cauſed by tough viſcid 
matter lodged in the coats of the ſtomach. Hoffman at- 


tributes it to thin and acrid juices in the duCts deſtined to 


reſpiration, as the aſpera arteria, &c. | = 
This diſorder begins with a hoarſneſs, but uſually with 
a dry cough, which continues about two weeks, and then 


becomes convulſive, and ſome phlegm is diſcharged ; its 


increaſe and ſtate takes up about four weeks more, and in 
ſix weeks after it generally goes off, though ſometimes it 
continues eighteen or twenty weeks: ſometimes, the 


phlegm is ropy, at others it is mixed with ſharp ſerum, 
mann's Chem. Works. 


but always is thrown up with difficulty ; at the height the 
phlegm is more concocted, and as the cough declines the 
expeCtorated matter is whitiſh. After recovery a relapſe 


may eaſily happen from taking cold ; but theſe relapſes are | 


flight and ſhort. Some have only the antecedent ſhort 
dry cough ; theſe get well in two or three weeks, but if 
phlegm begins to appear, the patient is not ſo foon quit 
of this diſorder. When the cough is in any degree violent, 
the blood is ſo obſtructed in the face as to occaſion black- 
neſs there, and, according as the veſſels of the noſe are 
more or leſs able to reſiſt, ſo an hzxmorrhage from thence 
is more or leſs copious and frequent. 

The booping cough is moſt fatal to children under two 
years of age, Older children uſually ſwallow the phlegm 


and then puke it. Aſter three years of age it ſeldom 


proves fatal; though, in ſome inſtances wherein great 


— 


more laſting in its eſſicacy. 


received into the cavity of tbe tibia. The os calcis. 


. . 


or yellowiſh brown, of an agreeable ſtrong ſmell, ſome- 


what approaching to that of a mixture of benjamin and 


ſtorax, and of a bitteriſh pungent taſte, eaſily inflamma- 
ble, not in the leaſt miſſible with water, nor rendered 
white nor turbid on being agitated therewith. It is 
brought from Peru and Mexico. 

Diſtilled in a retort with an open fire, it yields a butter 


tity of concrete ſaline flowers ſimilar to thoſe from the 
ſame reſin. If this balſam is rubbed with ſugar, che 
white of an egg, or with the mucilage of gum arabic, it 
is rendered miſcible with water, but is longeſt ſuſpended 
with the laſt, 1 W 11 | 

It is uſed for the cure of wounds in nervous and tendin- 
ous parts; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, is uſeful in aſth— 
mas, and as an aniiſpaſmodic, though not fo immediately 
uſeful or ſo powertul at preſent as opium, yet it is far 


Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
PERUVIANUS GRISEUS, vel Spurius, i. e. Thu- 


ris cortex. | | 

PERVIGILIUM. A want of fleep. A ſymptom ve- 
ry common in fevers, and always a bad preſage. 

| PERVINCA. See VINCA PERVIN A. | 

PES. The foot. It is divided into the tarſus, meta- 
tarſus, and toes. The tarſus conſiſts of ſeven bones, viz. 
the aſtragalus; it is the ſuperior, and its upper head is 
The 
os naviculare. , The os cuboides, which is the external of 
the four anter1 >r..-\'The- os-cunezforme externum. The 
cuneiforme medium. And che cuneiforme internum. 
They follow in reckoning upwards. Theſe bones being 
convex above, and concave below, make the tread more 
ſecure, and from their number the ſhock is broke in 

u: ain may a Jump» (4 


See Tournefort's Mat. Med. 


jumping. A caries happening in theſe bones is danger- 
ous, on account of their ſpongy ſubſtance, their ſize, and 
namber. | | | 

When children's feet are diſtorted at their birth, or 
turned into a bad poſition, bring them as near as poſſible 
to a natural one, then with a roller dipped in flour and the 
white of an egg, roll them from near the knee to the 
toes, let them be held in a good poſition until the roller is 
dry, and __ the bandage every fortnight. 

ESSARIUM. A peflary. Among other external 

remedies uſed by Hippocrates peſſaries were one; they 
were a kind of ſuppoſitories which they introduced into 
the exterior neck of the matrix: they were prepared of 
wool, lint, or linen, mixed with powders, oils, wax, &c. 
and made round like a finger. Peſſaries were in much 
uſe amongſt the ancients, and were formed of different 
ingredients, according as the different diſeaſes, &c. of the 
womb required them. See P. Æginet. 1. vii. c. 24. At 
preſent their uſe is chiefly confined to the ſupport of the 
falling vagina or uterus. They are uſeful to women who 
labour under an incontinence of urine, Sponges of ſuch 
a ſize as, when expanded, fill up the cavity of the vagina, 
are very good peſſaries; they may be dipped in any liquor 
that will aſſiſt in the intention of uſing them. They ſup- 
port the uterus; at the ſame time, by putting a ſtring 
through them, the end of which is to be left hanging out 
of the os externum, the woman can take them away and 
apply them herſelf. | 

Commodious peflaries are deſcribed in Heiſter's Sur- 
gery, in the article Procedentia Uteri; Dr. Simſon in- 
vented one and deſcribed it in the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, 
vol. iii. p. 313. | 

PESTIS. The plague. Many writers have obſerved 
that the plague viſits England once in thirty or forty years, 
but happily for us this does not happen. 


The plague is the worft degree of putrid fever, is moſt / 


violent, rapid, and ſuddenly fatal. In the beginning it is 
ſometimes attended with inflammatory ſymptoms when it 
happens in cold climes ; but it ſpeedily becomes moſt pu- 
trid. It is called peſtilential when the patient falls into 
ſudden weakneſs, and is affected with the worſt ſymp- 
toms, and in the greateſt degrees at once. It 1s called 
plague when the worſt ſymptoms attend, but the Joſs of 
ſtrength is not quite ſo ſudden ; and all the other ſpecies 
are called putrid fevers ; they are all of the ſame general 
nature, but denominated from their moſt remarkable 
ſymptoms, or other attending circumſtances. 

Whatever be the nature of the peſtilential miaſmata, the 
effects are, immediately to diminiſh, and, according to 


the degree of its power, to extinguiſh the vital heat. It 
breaks the fibres of the blood, and diſſolves its texture, | 


whence the purple ſpots. | | 

The plague approaches with a chillineſs and ſhivering, 
ſoon after, a violent vomiting, a painful oppreſſion of the 
breaſt, and a burning fever ; all which continue till death 
changes the ſcene, or till the eruption of a bubo or a pa- 
rotis diſcharges the morbific matter, and cures the pa- 
tient. If the morbitic matter is not thus thrown out upon 
the ſurface of the __w it proves mortal. Sometimes, 
though rarely, the diſeaſe is mortal before the ſigns of fe- 
ver approach; the broad purple ſpots, which denote im- 
mediate death, coming out even whilſt the perſon is a- 

broad about his buſineſs, theſe ſpots go in and out before 
death's approach. Sometimes ſwellings appear, without 
having been preceded by a fever, or any other conſiderable 
ſymptom. The breath and ſweat are very offenſive. 

he pathognomonic ſymptoms are, the buboes and car- 
buncles which appear in various parts of the body. 

The plague and the eryſipelas ſo reſemble one another, 
that in time of plague they are not always duly diſtin- 
guiſhed at the firſt. | 
The air does not ſeem capable of carrying infection far. 
Heat and moiſture aggravates, but cold deſtroys the in- 
fectious nature of the plague : ſo that in theſe northern 
climates the infection muſt be received at firſt from ſome 
- perſon, or from ſome ſubject in which it is lodged. ' The 
peſtilential ſeminium readily adheres to ſpongy and porous 
bodies, and thus may be conveyed to a great diſtance, 
without any loſs of its pernicious quality. * 

From the general nature of the plague bleeding ſeems to 
43. | | 


are furniſhed with flower leaves or petala. 


be an improper method for relief; yet it is ſtrongly adviſ- 
ed by many practitioners of note, and amongſt the reſt 


Sydenham is one. Great circumſpection is doubtleſs ne- 
ceflary with reſpect to this operation; however, if ſymp- 


toms of inflammation run high, by leſſening the quantity 


of blood, the propulſion of the virulent matter to the 
glands may perhaps be promoted ; and this more particu- 
larly if the courſe of the blood to the external parts be af- 
terwards aſſiſted by-mild ſudorifics. One, two, or at 
moſt three days, will effect all that is propoſed by taking 


away blood, ſo that great difficulty will attend the deter- 


mination, for depriving the patient of what he will ſo ſoon 
ſtand in the greateſt need ot. | 
Mixtures with acids are peculiarly beneficial, and mild 
cordials ſhould accompany them. The juice of oranges 
may be ſqueezed in all the patient's drink, ſweet ſpirit of 
nitre, Clutton's feb. ſpt. are very powerful readies. 
Perſpitation may alſo be promoted by means of antimoni- 


als :-as ſoon as the. pulſe will admit the bark ſhould be 
given. 4 85 | 


The air in the patient's room ſhould be as cool as is 


moſt agreeable to the ſenſations of the patient: his linen 
—_— be often changed: his excrements immediately 
uried, | 
The earlier the tumours appear on the ſurface of the 
body the better, for thus all other ſymptoms are removed. 


Theſe tumours are BuBoEs and CARBUNCLEsS, which 
ſee. - | 


When the plague is fatal, ſome die of a fainting the 


firſt or ſecond day ; others, in whom the poiſon is not 


thrown off upon the external ſurface, or, if thrown off, 
returning back, it brings on a mortification of the nervous 


coats of the noble parts, as the ceſophagus, pleura, ſto- 


mach, inteſtines, &c. whence the corpſe ſwell, and have 


an intolerable ſtench. Sometimes, when the tumours are 
too numerous, the patient dies of a ſymptomatic fever, 
from the inflammation, pain, and heat. | 

See Mindererus on the Plague, Johannes Langius, lib. 
i. epiſt. 18. Hoffmann, Lobb on the Plague, Fordyce's 
Elements, part 2. >= 

PETALA. Petals. The tender fine coloured leaves, 


which are generally the moſt conſpicuous parts of the 


flowers, are thus named, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
leaves of the plants. Flowers wfth one leaf are called mo- 
nopetalous flowers, with two bipetalous, with three tri- 
petalous, with four tetrapetalous, with five pentapetalous, 
with {ix hexapetalous, with more than fix polypetalous. 
PETALODES. {An epithet for the ſediment of urine; 
importing that it is ſcaly or reſembling leaves. It is 
ſometimes obſerved when there is an ulcer in the bladder. 
In botany petalodes is an epithet for thoſe plants which 
PETASITES, from Teraw, to extend, or from niraod, 
a hat or bonnet ; becauſe the leaves are large, have a hol- 
low in the middle, and then extend horizontally round 
the hollow. It is alſo called tuſſilago major, galerita, 
peſtilent wort, butter-burr. It is a perennial plant, found 
wild by the ſides of ditches and in meadows, producing 
early in the ſpring a thick naked roundiſh ſtalk, with a 
ſpike of ſmall naked purpliſh floſculous flowers on the top; 
the flowers and ſtalks ſoon wither, and are ſucceeded a- 
bout May with very large roundiſh and heart-ſhaped 
leaves, ſtanding on long pedicles ſomewhat hollowed in 
the middle, ſo as to reſemble a bonnet : the root is long, 
thick, of a dark brown or black colour on the outſide, an 
white within. 5 ' 


The roots are aperient, alexipharmic, and promiſe to 


be of conſiderable activity; they have a ſtrong ſmell and 
a bitteriſh acrid taſte, of the aromatic kind, but not a- 


greeable, very durable and diffuſive, ſcarcely to be con - 


cealed by a large admixture of other ſubſtances. Their 
virtue is in a reſinous matter, diſtinguiſhed by the eye in 
the dried root, and which is readily extracted by ſpirit of 
wine, See Lewis's Mat. Med. x 152 
PETECHILE. Red or purple ſpots on the ſkin, which 
frequently appear in the ſmall-pox, &c. The. Italians 
gave them this name from the word pedechio, becauſe they 
reſemble the bites of Reas. The French call them purpu- 


| rate ; the Spaniards call them taberdillo; the Germans 
| lepticulares, 4; 


"4; PETE. 
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and Huxham on Petechial Fevers. 


Italian oil of petre or rock oil, or yellow oil of petre, It 


genuine. Fine petroleum catches fire at the approach of 
-a flame, even without the contact of one with the other, 


does not readily: mix with the fpirit of wine, but is readily 
united with eſſential oil of vegetable. | 


in nervous complaints, and as diuretics, but chiefly in 


external applications againſt the rheumatiſm, palſy, chil- } PHALANX. The bones of t 
{ blains, &c. In theſe intentions, the Britiſh oil, and ſuch 


which when placed betwixt: the eye and the light, ap- 
- Pears of an orange colour, but in other poſitions of, a 
blue one; but by long keeping it appears yellow in all 


:  PETRO-PHARYNGAI, Theſe muſcles riſe from the 
lower part of the extremity of the apophyſis petroſa, and 
run backwards, to be inſerted into che linea alba of the 


PFE TROSA APOPHYSIS, The rock or harder por- 


PETECHIALIS FEBRIS. Ihe petechial fever. In | 
moſt writers it is treated of as a diſlinCt ſpecies, but it is 
only the putrid fever attended with purple ſpots. The 
purple ſpots are a ſymptom only, and are very common 


in putrid diſorders, whether of the acute or chronical 
kind. See PurRID Fever. See Hoffmann, Pringle, 


PETIVERIA. Guinea hen weed. Father Plumier 
called it Petiveria in honour of Mr. James Petiver, who 
Vas a curious botaniſt. It is common in the Weſt Indies, 
but is not noted for its medicinal qualities, though it gives 
the milk of cows a garlick ſmell if they eat it. 4 

PEFOLZXA.- Cb ice. boon e 

PETRACORIUS LAPIS. The Perigord ſtone. It is 
a foſſile ferrugineous ſubſtance, black, hard, and heavy. 
It is dug up in the mountains of Dauphiny, and. uſed in 
painting earthen veſſels and enamelling. 

PETROLEUM. - It is ſo called becauſe it is an dil 
which diſtils from rocks, It is the only liquid bitumen that 


- 


is known : Neumann reckons the naphtha to be another 18 ran 


liquid bitumen, and ſays that in conſiſtence next to the 
naphtha is the petroleum, which is groſſer and thicker 


than the naphtha, of a yellowiſh; reddiſh, or browniſh co- | 


lour, but very light, ſo as to ſwim on ſpirit of wine; he 
alſo ſays tbat the petroleum in the ſhops is all fictitious. 


— 
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tion of the temple bones; in children it is eaſily ſeparable 
from the other parts, viz. the maſtoid, and ſquamous. 

PET RO. SALPINGO-STAPHYLINI. Each of theſe 
muſcles ate fixed by one extremity, partly to the inner 
ſide of the bony portion of the Euſtachian tube, or to 
that next the apophyſis petroſa, partly along the eartila- 


ginous portion of the ſame tube; thence it paſſes a little 
way under the ſoſt membranous part, and then turns to- 
| wards the ſeptum palati. See Winflow's Anatomy. 


PETUM. Tobacco. The Indians call it petun. 
PETUNTSE. The Chineſe name of a ſtone uſed in 
making the Oriental porcelain, It is whitiſh, fuſible by the 


s fire, gives a phoſphoric light when rubbed, and poſſeſſes 


the properties of ſtones called fluors. See Dict. of Chem. 
and Dr. Lewis's note in Neumann's Chem. Works. 

PEUCE. The pine - tree. REI | | 

PEUCEDANUM, from peuce, a pine- tree, which it re- 
ſembles in its leaves. It. is alſo called fœniculum porci- 
num, cauda porcina, pinaſt ellum. Sulphur-wort, and 
1 oerhaave mentions three ſpecies, 5 See Lewis's Mat. 

PEYERI GLANDULZ. Peyer's glands, i. e. Brun- 
neiri glandulæ. | 


PETROLEUM FLAVUM, called naphtha Italica, 


is of a clear yellow colour, leſs fluid than the white ſort, 


PEZ A. The ſole of the foot, or the ankle. Accord; 
ing to ſome, it is all under the tibia, "; | 
. PEZIZA. A ſpecies of fungus ; ſometimes it is with- 


out pedicles, and fometimes with them, having its edges 


in ſmell leſs penetrating, leſs agreeable, and more nearly divided ſo as to form a remarkable cavity between them. 


allied to that of the oil of amber. It is ſound in the 


duchy of Modena, but does not very materially differ from 
the white ſort. | 


- PETROLEUM ALBUM. White petroleum. It is | 


nearly. colourleſs, almoſt as fluid and. limpid as water, of 
a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, not diſagreeable, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that of the rectified oil of amber, It is found 
only in the duchy-of Modena. 


It is of an uniform ſubſtance like the fungoides, and nei- 

ther diſtinguiſhed by lamellæ, nor pores, 

PH ACE, or Phacos. A lentil. 1 

PHACOI DES. Of the form of a lentil. An epithet 

for the cryſtalline humour of the eye. | | 
+ as A black ſpot in the eye reſembling a 

lentil. 155 | 


- PETROLEUM VULGARE, called alſo oleum petræ, 
petroleum rubrum, petroleum gabianum, oleum gabi- 
anum, common rock oil, red petroleum, It is of a 
blackiſh red colour, of a thicker conſiſtence, and a leſs 
penetrating, and more diſagreeable ſmell than either the 
white or the yellow ſorts. It is found in Italy, and about 
the village Gabian in Languedoc. dla 4d) ; 

- PETROLEUM BARBADENSE, called alſo piſſelæ- 
um Indicum, bitumen Barbadenſe. Barbadoes tar. It is of a 
reddiſh black colour, and a thick conſiſtence, approach- 
ing to that of treacle or common tar; it is found in the 
American iſlands, particularly in Barbadoes, but we rare- 
ly have it genuine. | 


' Theſe different kinds are met with, iſſuing from the 


clifts of rocks, or are obtained by diſtillation from bitu- 
minous ſubſtances, but we rarely meet with any of them 


and it burns entirely away; concentrated acids make 
great conflict on being mixed with petroleum, but thus its 
conſiſtence is thickened, and its fragrance encreaſect : it 


The finer petrolea are more agrecable than oil of amber, 
and more mild than oil of turpentine, they have been uſed 


PHAGED ENA, from gays, to eat, feed upon, It 
is an ulcer that corrodes, and ſo ſpreads. Sometimes it 
ſignifies a particular ſpecies of ulcer, as the herpes phage- 
dæna. It is alſo uſed to expreſs the canine appetite. 
| PHALACRA. In Hippocrates they are blunt and 
ſmooth ſurgical inſtruments, as a probe, or any other, 
with a button at the end. | Rt 
PHALANGIUM, It is a plant, of which kind Boer- 
haave enumerates fix ſpecies, but not in repute as a me- 
diene „ | - 
PHALANGIUM. A name for ſeveral ſorts of ephe- 
merum. | 
_ PHALANGIUM ALLOBROGICUM, i. e. Lili- 
aſtrum Alpinam minus. 5 
PHALANGOSIS. A diſeaſe of the eye, and is, when 


» 


the margin of the eye-lid turns inwards, ſo that the hairs 
ſtimulate the eye, ſo ſays P. Ægineta, lib. vi, c. 8. The 
eye-lid is tumefied or relaxed, ſo as, to appear unſeemly, 
or to offend the ſight ; it proceeds either from a paraly- 
tic diſorder of, the muſculus elevator palpebrz, or from 
the relaxation of the ſkin above; ſometimes an œdema- 
tous tumour .js formed in the eye-lid, but it ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed . ſrom that phalangoſis, which, when it 
proceeds from relaxation, requires an exceſion of the re- 
laxed ſkin, though the diſorder ſometimes returns not- 


withſtanding the operation. See Hippocrat, lib. de Vict. 


Rat. in Ocul., & Gelſus, lib. vii. c. 7. See PTog1s. 


ether productions of our own, are equally efficacious, 
The Americans uſe the Barbadoes tar internally as a ſudo- 


rifie, and externally as a diſcutient and antiparalytic. On 


diſtillation the Barbadoes tar yields an empyreumatic oil, 


fituations. _ 4 1 1 15 511 91 1411 1 
See Dit. of Chem. Neumann's Chem, Works, and 
Lewis's Mat: Med. | | 


rynx. ; 


F he fingers are called 
Phalanges. | | 


 PHALARIS, alſo called Gramen Spicatum. Canary- 


graſs. Boerhaave takes notice of eight ſpecies. It grows 


amongſt corn, and is found in many places beſides the 
Canaries. The ſeeds are diuretic. See Raii Hiſt. | 
; PHARMACEIA. Purgation of the belly by the exhi- 


bition of a cathartic. 


-  PHARMACEU-FICA. .. Pharmaceutics. That part 


{of medicine which; gives the deſcription of remedies, and 


teaches the method, of xightly exhibiting them. 

f PHAR MACOCHY-MIA.;,, That part of the chemical 
art which teaghes the: preparation. of chemical medicines, 
by way of diſtinction ſtom the ſpagirical part, which treats 
ol the. tranſmutation of metals. 
PHARMACOPCEIA, from 94uaroy, , a medicine, 


role, to make. A Fharmacopœia, or Diſpenſatory. 


Pharma- 
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Pharmacopceias are compilations of medicines approved of PHELLODRYS. The laurel oak. 


by medical practitioners. About the middle, or the lat- 
ter end of the fifteenth century, Nicolaus Prepoſitus of 
Tours wrote a general Diſpenſatory, and it was the firſt. 
The compoſitions in it were principally taken from Meſue, 
and from Nicolaus de Saletno. The firſt Pharmacopceia 
which was ſet forth by public authority was that of Vale- 
rius Cordus, under the ſanction of the ſenate of Norim- 
berg ani 

 PHARYNGZ2EUM- SAL. It is of uſe in quinſies, and 
thence ſo called. It is thus prepared. R. Crem. tart. 
ſal nitri aa 3 i. alum. uſt. 3s. diſſolve in diſtilled vine- 


gar, and coagulate the ſolution. I his ſalt is diſſolved in 


water for gargariſms. | 
PHARYNGETHRON:, The pharynx or fauces. 
PHARYNGO STAPHYLINI. They are two ſmall 
muſcles fixed to the lateral part of the muſculi thyro- pha- 
ryngæi, as if they were portions detached from theſe muſ- 
cles; thence they run up obliquely forward, along the 
two poſterior half arches of the ſeptum, and terminate in 
the ſeptum above the uvula, where they meet together; 
the thickneſs of the poſterior half arches is made up by 
theſe muſcles. See Winſlow's Anatomy. 
PHARYNX. Thus the Greeks name what the La- 
tins call i/undibulum. It is a muſcular bag, fixed behind 
to the baſis of the ſkull, laterally to the bones of the face, 
and below that to the larynx. See Ss OPHHAGUS. The 
muſcles of this part are ſufficiently deſcribed by their 
names, they are the crico pharyngæus, thyro-pharyngeus, 
hyo-pharyngzus, gloſſo-pharyngæus, pterygo-pharyngæus, 
ſalpingo-pharyngæus, cephalo pharyngæus. All theſe are 
deſcribed by Albinus, as conſtrictors. The ſtylo-pharyn- 
gæus elevates and expands the pharynx, | 
The ſpace is all the vacuity behind the velum pendu- 
lum palati. | | | 
The pharynx is made up partly of ſeveral diſtin& fleſhy 
portions, which are looked on as ſo many diſtin muſcles, 
ſo diſpoſed as to form a large cavity, and partly of a mem- 
brane which lines the inner ſurface of this whole cavity, 
and is a continuation of that of the nares and palate. This 
membrane is wholly glandular, and it is thicker on the 
| ſuperior and middle portions of the pharynx, and on the 
bottom, or lower portion. Immediately above the firſt 
vertebræ, it forms ſeveral longitudinal rugæ, very thick, 
deep, and ſhort, and we generally find therein a collec- 
tion of mucus, in dead bodies. In the great cavity there 
are no rugæ, the membrane there adhering, as well as in 
the upper part, very cloſely to the muſcles. At the Jower 
part where it is the thinneſt, it covers the poſterior part 
of the larynx, and is very looſe, and formed into irregu- 
lar folds. | Z 
in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iii. p. 85, &c. 
is a caſe, in which from a dilation of the pharynx, a diffi- 
culty of ſwallowing was occaſioned. | 
PHASEOLUS. The kidney-bean. It hath a long 
pods, full of kidney ſhaped or oval feeds ; the plant, as to 
its outward appearanee, is flexible, ſcandent, and moſtly 
trifoliated, or hath its leaves growing by threes. Botaniſts 
enumerate thirty ſpecies,, or more; | 
PHASEOLUS. The kidney bean tree. 
PHASEOLUS, alſo called ſmilax hortenſis, phaſeolus 
major. French beans, or common kidney-beans. They 
are cultivated in gardens, they flower in July, the pods 
are uſed as aliment, they are opening, digeſtive, and pro- 
voke urine. | | 
'  PHASEOLUS' ZURRATENSIS, called alſo phaſeo- 
Jus pruritus excitans, phaſeolus Braſilianus, cadjuct, cow- 
hage, cow-itch, and ſtinking beans, 
the kidney bean, it is brought from both the Indies. The 
hairy part upon the pods, if ſcraped off, and mixed with 
ſyrup to the conſiſtence of a ſoft electuary, may be given 
to children in doſes of a tea-ſpoonful, and two to adults, 
for deſtroying. the long round worms. If ten or twelve 
pods are ſteeped in a quart of beer, and J iv. of the infuſion 
are taken every morning, it acts as a diuretic, and gives 
great relief in dropſies. See Raii Hiſt. 
PHASEOLUS. See Inpicum, CA JAN, and Fara. 
PHAUSINGES. Red eircles in the legs, excited by 


fire. It ſometimes is uſed to ſignify other kinds of ſpots, 


as well as red ones cauſed by the fire. 
54 2 


See ABRUsS. 


This is a ſpecies of 


P H i. 

It grows in Dal- 
matia and Greece. The leaves, bark, and acorns, agre2 - 
in virtues with the common oak. See Raii Hiſt, , _ 

PHENGLTES. A luminous ſtone, capable of ,ac- 
quiring light, and diſpenſing it again. 4 
PHIALA. A glaſs veſſel, with a big belly, and long 
neck. It is often uſed for chemical coagulations and ſo- 

lutions, ; | 
PHILADYNAMOS., An epithet of water, expreſſing 
the property of it, by which it diminiſhes the firength» 
PHILAN THROPOS. The name of a compound an- 
tinephritic medicine. N 
PHILLYREA. Mock privet. See L16USTRUM. . 
_ PHILONIUM. An opiate, ſo called from its inven- 
tor Philo. Galen ſays, that the antidote of Philo is one 
of the oldeſt of its kind ; but the Mithridate is much older. 
The Philonum Romanum is originally a preſcript of N. 
Myrepſus. - „„ | 
PHIL TRON. A love potion, or a medicine to ex- 
cite love. It alſo ſignifies the cavity, or depreſſure on the 
upper-lip, which is fituated immediately under the {ep- 
tum of the noſe. | 552 | | 
PHIMOSIS. It is when the prepuce cannot be drawn 
back over, or behind the glans penis. Sce LUEs VEN A= 
REA. | 
PHLASMA. A contuſion, or colliſion. 
PHLEBOPALIE. The pulſation of an artery. 
PHLEBORRHAGIA, from gi, a vein, and G4/vuis 
to break. A rupture of a vein. | | 
PHEEBOTOMIA, from $744, a vein, and T{vm, to 
cut. Phlebotomy. It is the ſame as venæ iectio, The 
cutting, or opening a vein. _ 1 
Bleeding, or the taking away blood, is only proper 
when there is too much craſſamentum in the veſſels, or 
when it is to avoid a worſe inconvenience than that of leſſen- 
ing the already too little quantity of blood. In general the 
pulſe is the beſt guide, both as to wien to bleed, and 
the quantity to be taken away. When the pulſe is full, 
ſtrong, or tenſe, bleeding will always be proper, pro- 
vided that a plethora be the cauſe, and not rare faction: 


* 


| indeed, in old people, the pulſe ſeems hard, from the fi- 


gidity of the coats of the arteries. | 5 
Bleeding is not only uſeſul when actual inflammation 
attends, but alſo in ſanguine habits which tend to be ple- 
thoric. In the ſmall-pox, if the heat demands, and the 
pulſe will allow of bleeding, the operation may be per- 
formed at any period of the diſorder. In intermitting fe- 
vers, when the heat is great, and there is pain in the 
bowels, or if a delirium comes on, bleed in the interval 
of the fit, or on the acceſs of the hot fit. In the meaſles, 
blood for the moſt part ſhould be taken away, both in the 
beginning, and at the decline of the diforder. In the bi- 
lious colic, blood is taken away in the beginning, to pre- 
vent an inflammation in the part where the pain is urgent. 
In the gout, when the fever runs high, bleeding is found 
uſeful; and if the patient is plethoric, or comatous, re- 
peat the operation. In pregnancy, bleeding is generally 
required in the firſt three months, and its repetition in 
the laſt three. In the hzxmorrhoids, where there is a fol- 
neſs of the blood veſſels, empty them by this operation. 
When the lochia are ſuppreſſed, bleeding is rarely. to be 
omitted. In a concuſhon of the brain from a blow or a2 
fall, bleeding is more frequently uſeful than the trepan. 
In apoplexies from a ſanguine plethora, bleeding js the 
principal means of relief. When bleeding is and is not 
convenient, would require a particular treatiſe to relate]; 
but its proper uſe, or ill-eſſects, are generally nated-in 
theſe ſheets, in treating of each dilcaſe reſpectively. On 
the ſubject of blood-letting ſee Galen de Sang. Miſhon, 
Botallus de Vanæſect. M. A. Severinus on Bleeding; an 
Eſſay concerning Blood- letting, by R. Buller, M. D. 
The firſt inſtance of bleeding on record, is that of Po- 
dalirius's; Hippocrates did not often direct this operation; 
Aretzus, Celſus, and Galen, uſed it more freely than 
Hippocrates ; but at different periods, and by different 
profeſſors, it was encouraged, or nearly prohibited. In- 
deed, until the circulation of the blood was demonſtrated, 
the principles for this practice did not ſeem foclear as they 
are at preſent ; and even now, there is great diverſity of 


opinions reſpecting bleeding in many particulars, 
PII. E. 
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PHLEBOTOMUS. A lancet, or a fleam for bleeding 
with. 


PHLEGMA. Phlegm. 


Galen ſays, every humour 


that is cold comes under this denomination. In Hippo- 


crates this word often ſignifies an inflammation, 

In chemiſtry, the word phlegm ſignifies the moſt watery 
part obtained from bodies by diſtillation, or otherwiſe. 

PHLEGMASIA. An inflammation, 

PHLEGMATORRHAGIA. The name of a diſor- 
der, in which a flux of thin phlegm was diſcharged from 
the noſtrils. See Salmuthus, obſ. 37. 165 

PHLEGMONE. A phlegmon, or inflammation. 

PHLEPS. A vein. But among the antients, it was 
both an artery, and a vein. 16 yt, | 

PHLOGOSIS. An inflammation, or an heat in any 

art without tumour. 7 | 

PHLOMIS. Yellow ſage. | 

PHLYCTANZE, from gautu, to boil. Small erup- 
tions on the ſkin, ariſing from an hot and acrid humour. 
Alſo puſtules which appear on the tunica cornea of the 
eye, of which there are two ſorts, viz. the unguis or puſ- 
tules properly ſo called, and phlyctænæ. The pultules 
are deep, 2nd are filled with purulent matter ; when they 
atiſe in the conjunctiva they are reddiſh at the firſt, and 
aſterwards white ; but when on the tranſparent cornea, 
they are duſky at the firſt, and, in time, turn white. 'The 
phlyctænæ are ſmall veſicles, full of a tranſparent hu- 
mour ; they are ſeated on the cornea, and ſometimes on 
the conjunctiva; their ſeat is uſually under the external 
coat of the cornea, and hath been cured by taking off ſome 
of the cornea, and ſo removing the ſtagnating matter. A 
preceding inflammation is the cauſe of both puſtules and 
phlyctænæ. The only danger is, leſt they become ill- 
conditioned ulcers. Whether they are puſtules or phlyc- 
tene, dreſs them three or four times a-day with fix or 
eight grains of fac. fat. in aq. rof. 3 iii. and when they 
give way, waſh them with equal parts of brandy and wa- 
ter ; bnt if they neither diſperſe nor break ſpeedily, open 
with a lancet, and, when opened, dreſs with the aq. ſa- 
Pharina. 

PHLYZACION. A puſtu'e, or veſication on the 
ſkin, excited by fire or heat. Sometimes it is the ſame as 
phlyctænæ. 

PHCENICIUS MORBUS. The elephantiaſis. 

PHOS. Light. Alſo the black circle about the pupil 
of the eye. | 

PHOSPHORUS, from eg, light, and eso to bring. 


It is the name of a collyrium in Galen. It is alſo the name 


of ſome chemical preparations which ſhine in the dark. 
The phoſphorus igneus differs from other naturally ſhining 
bodies in this, that it is nothing but a kind of concealed 
fire, which diſcovers itſelf by light and ſmoak, but if it 
is rubbed, it breaks out into a flame. This diſcovery ap- 
peared about the year 1677; but was preceded by Bald- 
win's phoſphorus, which is an artificial Bolognian ſtone. 
Aſter this diſcovery of Baldwin's, one Brand, a chemiſt in 
Hamburgh, made a phoſphorus of urine, which was firſt 
called phoſphorus igneus, then pyropus, then phoſphorus. 
The matter which fixes and increaſes the phoſphorus is a- 
lum, which of itſelf is prepared of urine, and yields the 
ſame acid which phoſphorus yields on burning; for upon 
analyſis, phoſphorus appears to be a compoſition of ſtrong 
acid, and an inflammable matter, exactly in the manner 
of common brimſtone, and may properly be called animal 
ſulphur. If phoſphorus is burnt under a bell, a ſp. ſulph. 
per camp. is produced. See Dict. of Chem. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. 1 | 
PHOSPHORUS BONONIENSIS, i. e. Bononienſis 
lapis. | 
| PHOSPHORUS KERCHERI], i.e. Bononienſis lapis. 
PHOSPHORUS LIQUIDA. Liquid phoſphorus, 
Powder one grain of the phoſphorus of urine, and ten 
grains of camphor, then mix them well together by tritura- 
tion. Theſe diſſolved in the ol. caryoph. make a liquid 
Phoſphorus, with which any part may be rubbed without 
danger of inflammation. | 
PHRAGMOS, from @gaoow, to incloſe as with an 
. An anatomical term for the double ſeries of 
teeth. 
PHRASIUM VIRIDE, i. e. Flos Aris, 
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PHRENES. A name by which Hippocrates; and the 
ancients, called the diaphragma. | 

PHRENESIS, or Phrenetiaſis, i. e. Phrenitis. 

PHRENICE ARTERILE, i. a. Diaphragmaticæ ar- 
teriæ. e | 

PHRENICZ VENZ, i. e. Diaphragmaticæ venæ. 

PHRENITICI NERVI. The nerves which run in 
the diaphragm. £ 

PHRENITIS, from egi, the mind. Phrenetic. The 
antients imagined that patients became phrenetic in con- 
lequence of an inflammation of the diaphragm, and fot 
this reaſon called the diaphragm by the name of phrenes, 
as though it were aſſiſtant to the intelligent parts. | 

PHRENITIS, from m, the mind. A phrenſy, or 
an inflammation in the brain, or its membrane, with a 
continual fierce delirium, and an acute continual fever. 

It is idiopathic, as when the head is primarily affect- 
ed; and ſymptomatic, as when the morbid affection is 
tranſlated to the head from ſome other part ; thus, in a 
pleuriſy, the pain is ſometimes removed from the fide to 
the head, whence the phrenſy that generally proves mor- 
tal. The idiopathic and ſymptomatic alſo differ thus; 
the former is inſeparably accompanied with an acute fever, 
the latter is followed by the fever. 

The idiopathic rarely happens in temperate climes ; 
the ſymptomatic is ſometimes met with, and moſt fre- 
quently appears about the criſis of other fevers, is attend- 
ed with a rigor, a tremor of the joints, tenſion of the pre- 
cordia, coldneſs of the extremities, thin urine which is 
diſcharged either in too ſparing, or too large a quantity, 
but becauſe of the weakneſs previouſly induced by the 
preceding diſeaſe, it proves almoſt always mortal. 

Thoſe in the vigour of life, the paſſionate, the ſtudious, 
and thoſe with a weak nervous ben, are ſubject to this 
diſorder. | 

The cauſes are, a too great afflux of blood, from an 
increaſed action of the veſſels in the ſyſtem: the more re- 
mote cauſes are, exceſſive drinking, anger, an expoſure 
of the head to the ſun, an inflammatory diathefis happen- 


of the mind, any thing that forces the blood up into the 
head, a ſuppreſſion of natural periodical evacuations, &c. 

According to Alex. Trallian, the figns of an approaching 
phrenitis are as follow: Intenſe continual watchings, or 
if the patient ſleeps, his ſleep is interrupted and troubled, 
he ſtarts, and is affected with terrible dreams; he ſoon 
forgets what is ſaid to him; if at any time he returns an 
anſwer to a queſtion, he appears more fierce and angry 
than he ſeemed to be juſt before; the pulſe is ſmall and 


hard, and a pain is 3 in the occiput; as the 


diſorder increaſes the eyes become more fixed and red, 
tears at the ſame time flowing from both of them.” The 
ſigns of a preſent phrenitis are, according to Cœlius Au- 
relianus: An acute fever; a pulſe hardly perceptible 
on the ſurface of the body, or if it is it is low and tenſe ; 
the patient's face is inflated or full; blood drops from his 
noſtrils ; continual watching, or diſturbed ſleep attend: 
he is ſeized with a kind of turbulent madneſs, a preter- 
natural ſolicitude of mind, and a privation of reaſon; he 
frequently changes his poſture in bed, and his head is in a 
continual commotion ; he is ſometimes chearful without any 
apparent cauſe; his. eyes are red; he weeps gently, toſſes his 
arms about him, but hath no pain in his head; his joints 


heads, a ringing in their ears, an inceſſant head-ach ; 


wink.” Aretzus ſays, that theſe patients are rarely thirſty, 
and this is true, for though the tongue is black, drink 1s 
refuſed ; an extraordinary throbbing is obſervable in the 
arteries of the temples and neck in many patients; and 
from ſullen ſilence, a ſudden outrage ariſes: except the 
inflammation ſoon abates, it proves fatal. Sometimes the 
inflammation ends in ſuppuration, eſpecially if the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain is affected; in this caſe, the ſymptoms 
abate, a ſtupor only being left ; but in time, if the pus is 
not abſorbed, the whole brain is deſtroyed, The delirium 
always goes off ſlowly. | 


The phrenitis ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from à mania, and 
| from 


ing at the beginning of a fever, wn, | watching, attention 
t 


are cold, but without any tremor; his urine is copious, ' 
yellow, aqueous, thin, and diſcharged by little and little. - 
Some phrenetic patients are afflicted with a noiſe in their 


their looks are fixed and ſtern, and their eyes frequently 
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from the deliriums attendant on other acute fevers ; alſo | lis's Pathol. Cerebri, cap. x. Hoffmann, Boerhaave, Bag - 


from that inconſtancy and fooliſhneſs obſervable after ſome 
fevers, and that is owing to weakneſs. 

Green vomiting, frequent ſpitting, ſhiverings, crude 
aqueous pale urine, convulſions, and no thirſt, are bad 
ſigns. When external violence is the cauſe, the diſeaſe is 
uſually fatal. A conſtant trembling, ſtarting of the ten- 
dons, ſuppreſſion of urine, total want of fleep, conſtant 
ſpitting, a grinding of the teeth when the inflammation 1s 
from the lungs or inteſtines, are generally fatal. The 
more favourable ſymptoms are, hzmorrhages, the piles 
coming on, a diarrhoea, a pain in the breaſt, or lower 


parts, a ſtrong cough, free perſpiration, a plentiful diſ- 


charge of urine which drops a copious ſediment. 

The indications of cure are, to remove the inflammation 
in the meninges ; in order to which, it ſhould be known 
whether the antecedent cauſe is the repulſion of acrid mat- 
ter from the ſkin, &c. or obſtructed blood, as in ſuppreſ- 
fon of the menſes, &c. or whatever other cauſe may have 
produced it. 


An agreeable friend may be admitted, but, in general, 


every ching ſhould be guarded againſt by which the ima 


gination can be affected; the room ſhould be kept dark as 
15 convenient, The patient ſhould be as little contradict- 
ed as poſſible, and ſhould even be complied with, though 
in a {mall degree to his hurt. be 

This inflammation only admits of one ſalutary termi- 
nation, and that is by reſolution, therefore the moſt pow- 
erſul means for that end are needful, and that without 
delay. Bleed as freely as the ſtrength will admit of, and 


repeat the operation as it may appear needful ; bleeding 
from a large orifice, and ſupporting the patient in a ſtand 


ing poſture, that he may ſooner faint with the loſs of 


_ blood, will have their advantages. If the jugular vein 


can be opened it is uſually preferred, and it obſtructed 


livi, Fordyce's Elements, part ii. 

- PHRICODES. A fort of fevers mentioned by the an- 
8 in which the patients trembled at che leaſt breath 
of air. | 

PHRYCTE. In Latin, fri#a, ſimply, without its 
proper ſubſtantive, is reſina colophonia. &tlack reſin, fo 
called in diſtinction from the liquid ſort call hygra. 

PHRYGIUS LAPIS: The Fhrygian ſtone, It is fo 
called becauſe the dyers in Phrygia uſed it much. lt is 
produced in Cappadocia ; the belt is pale and ponderous, 
When calcined, it becomes reddiſh. lts uſes are the ſame 
as thoſe of the lapis calam. | | 

PHTHAR VICOS, from g8cigu, to corrupt. Delete- 
rious, deadly. GY 

PH I HEIRIASIS. See PHTHIRIAsS1s, 

PHTHEIROCTTONON. A name for the ſtaveſacre; 
fo called from geg, a louſe, and eie, to kill, becauſe it 
deſtroys lice. | 

PH FHIRIASIS. The louſy evil, from 984g, a louſe. 
It is a louſy diſtemper, children are frequently its ſubjects, 
and adults are ſometimes troubled with it. The increaſe 
| of lice, when in a warm moiſt ſituation is very oreat, 

but a cold and dry one ſoon deſtroys them. On the hu- 
man body four kinds of lice are diſtinguiſhed: 1. The 
pediculi, fo called becauſe they are more troubleſome with 
their teet than by their bite. Theſe are in the heads of 
children, eſpecially if fore or ſcabby : and often in thoſe 
of adults, if they are flothtul and naſty. 2. Crab-lice; 

See MoRPIONES. 3. Body lice, thele infeſt the body, 

and breed in the cloaths of the naſty and ſlothful. 4. A 

fort which breed under the cuticle, and are ſound in the 

hands and feet ; they are of a round form, and ſo minute 
as often to eſcape the fight; by creeping under the ſcarf- 
| {kin they cauſe an intolerable itching ; and when the ſkin 


menſes or lochia were the cauſe, bleed in the foot after burſts where they lodge, cluſters of them are found there; 


having taken away a portion of blood as above directed. 

As ſoon as the patient is bled, give him a briſk but cool- 
ing purge. An infuſion of tamaripds with the ſal Glaub. 
or manna with nitre, or cream of tartar ; or if -it can be 
had, the ol. ricini. Repeat the purging medicine, as well 
as the blecding, at proper intervals, until the inflamma- 
tion abautes in its violence at leaſt, | 

In the intervals of purging, give the vin. ahtim. vel 
puv. antim. every two hours, in ſuch doſes as the ſtomach 
will retain. 

Nitre, crude ſal ammoniac, or Clutton's febrifuge ſpi- 
Tit may be freely mixed in all that the patient drinks. 

Cooling laxative clyſters ſhould alſo be frequently injeCt- 
ed, atleaſt let one be adminiſtered every night and morn- 
ing. | 
The head may be ſhaved, and cloths dipped in vinegar, 
and water may be laid thereon, as oft as they dry or grow 
warm. 

When thus the ſtrength is ſomewhat reduced, let a 
large bliſter be applied to the ſhaved head. Sinapiſms 


may be applied to the feet before bliſters are admired of. 


When there is hope of a mild reſolution, opiates may 
be admitted to abate the watchfulneſs, and then omit the 
clyſters ; indeed, if the patient is very outrageous, opiates 
muſt not be forborn. : Dl 

Some uſe tepid water for putting the legs into twice a 
day, and others prefer a bath for the whole body. If a 
continued phrenitis comes on in conſequence of obſtruCt- 
ed menſes, piles, or lochia and ſpaſms are thereby produced, 
they are the beſt alleviated by baths. _ 

If the hæmorthoids ſwell, apply leeches to them. 

When the diſorder is ſymptomatic, if the pulſe will bear 
it, a vein may be opened ; but if the patient is too low, 
leeches may be applied to the temples, bliſters to the head 
and arms, and finapiſins to the feet. Camphor and nitre 
well mixed by trituration, or diſſolved together in an emul- 
ſion, ſhould be often given; a dram of camphor, with 
from ſix to ten of nitre, may be the proportion. 

The phrenitis goes off by reſolution, or ſuppuration. 


the menſes, carries off the diſorder from the brain. By 
bad management it ſometimes ends in ſtupidity, or mad- 
neſs, which continue during life. 
See Alex. Trallian, Cœlius Aurclianus, Atius, Wil- 
44. 


Sometimes a diarrhoea, or in women an exceſſive flow of | 


ſo me authors call them acari, cyrones, and pedecelli. 

A good diet and cleanlineſs conduce much to the de- 
ſtruction of lice. When they are in the head, comb it eve- 
ry day, and, after each combing, waſh it with the follow- 
ing: K Staph. agr. vel coc. Ind. contuſ. J i. aq. font. tb iſs. 
& colaturz adde cinner clavel 3 ſs. or, inſtead of this de- 
coction, ſprinkle the pulv. ſem. ſtaph. agr. vel cocul. Ind: 
among the hairs, every night, and confine it with a tight 
cap. 

Codrochius, in his treatiſe on lice, ſays, that the pow- 
dered coc. Ind. exceeds all other means, and that it may 
be mixed in the pulp of apple, or in lard, and applied eve- 
ry night to the hair. Some writers aſſert, that if the pul. 
cort. rad. ſaſſafr. is ſprinkled on the head, and confined 
with a handkerchief, it deſtroys the lice in one night. 

The body lice are deſtroyed by any bitter, ſour, ſalt, or 
mercurial medicine, if applied to the ſkin. See Turner's 
| Diſeaſes of the Skin. | 

The black ſoap, and the flowers called cardamine, or 
lady's-ſmock, are ſaid to be ſpecifics in all caſes of lice on 
the human body. get 

See Sennertus, Codrochius, Mercurialis, and Turner 
in his Diſeaſes of the Skin. 3 

PAHTHISIS. A conſumption. The Greek word 
phthiſis ſignifies corruption; but it is uſed only to ex- 
preſs that kind which cauſes a conſumption of the whole 
body; and generally only that conſumption of the body 
which hath for its cauſe an abſorption of purulent matter 
from the lungs. ED 

This Yiſorder is chronical, yet inflammatory; and the 
only chronical diſeaſe that is ſo. © de 
Conſumptions are reckoned phthiſical, when obſtruc- - 
tions of any kind are the cauſes; and atrophical, when 
produced by an exceſs in any of the natural ſecretions, or 
excretions; and when an ulcer in the lungs gives riſe to it, 
it is called the conſumption of the lungs. | 

The ſeat of the true phthiſis or conſumption is in the 
lungs ; not in the blood veſſels there, but the air veſſels. 
Sometimes one lobe is affected, and ſometimes both. 

Thoſe are moſt ſubject to a conſumption to whom any 
of the remote cauſes thereof belong. | | | 
The remote cauſes are, an hereditary diſpoſition, weak 
and flaccid lungs, laxity of the fibres, an ill conformation 


| 


of the breaſt or its contained parts, a narrow depreſſed 
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with prominent ſcapulæ, ptotuberant ribs, long necks, 
erookedneſs, a too free uſe of ſpirituous liquors, obſtruct- 
ed reſpiration, or the obſtruCtion of any natural ſecretion, 
cold winds, a vapid putrid air, a plethora, a defect 
of blood, exanthematous, &c. diforders, grief, intenſe 
{tudy, a ſedentary life, ſmall and tender blood veffels, &c. 

The mediate caules are, congeſtions of humours to parts 
of the lungs already too weak to return by the veins what 
they received by the arteries ; the humours there ſtagna- 
ting Joſe their former quality, and. beeome the beginning 
of tubercles. x 
From about the age of fifteen, up to that of thirty-five, 
the fervor of the blood is the greateſt, and then an ill for- 
mation of the body, or of the breaſt in particular, and an 
acrimony in the juices, concurring with the mediate cauſes, 
the immediate cauſe, which is an ulcer in the lungs, bath 
every circumſtance favouring its appearance and progreſs. 
The ulcer is formed by the rupture of the ſuppurated cells 
in the lobes of the lungs, and the acrimony of the matter 
lodged there. | 

Calius Aurelianus in lib. ii. cap. 14, deſcribes a con- 
ſumption as follows: A phthiſis is frequently produced by 
a previous ſpitting of blood, and ſometimes by a gentle, 
but long continued catarrh, or cough, by which the lungs 
are at firſt gently lacerated, and then ulcerated. It is ac- 
companied by a latent fever, which begins in the evening, 
and is alleviated in the morning, and attended with a vio- 
lent cough at thoſe times. At firſt a ſmall, but afterwards 
a large quantity of ſanious ſpit is expectorated. Thoſe 
who fall into a phthiſis, in conſequence of an hzmorrhage, 
diſcharge, at firſt, a bloody ſpit, which becomes feculent, 
and then livid or green, and laſt of all white, and puru- 
lent, ſometimes ſalt, and at others ſweet ; the voice 1s 
hoarſe and ſhrill, the breathing difficult, the cheeks red, 
and the reſt of the body of a cineritious colour, It is ac- 
companied with a loathing of food, and a preternatural 
thirſt. Some patients have a ſenſe of a wound in their 
lungs, and even expeCtorate fibres of them. The pulſe 
is weak, hard, and formicular. | 
panied with an inflammation of the feet. As the diſorder 


zacreaſes, a flux is brought on; and the phlegm diſcharged, | 


when thrown upon a live coal, is of a fetid and diſagreea- 
ble ſmell.” Many other particulars are obſerved by other 
writers, but theſe both well deſcribe, and duly diſtin- 
guiſh this conſumption from other diſorders. In particu- 
Jar inſtances ſome of the above ſigns may vary, or be want- 


ing; but, in general, it is a juſt and conciſe deſcription of 


this diſorder. 

The pulmonary conſumption, or true phthifis, ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe other diforders which are 
denominated conſumptions, but in which the lungs are not 


remarkably affected; ſuch as the conſumption from a ſim- | 


ple gonnorrhœa, the fluor albus, the ſcurvy, ſchirrous in- 
durations in the meſentery, an abſceſs or ulcer in the me- 
ſentery, a chronical cough, &c. | 

It 1s remarkable that conſumptive patients are often 
chearful to the laſt, in the intervals of the fever, and flatter 
themſelves with the hope of recovery. When the nerves 
are affected, as in the hypochondriac diſorder, there is al- 
ways a ſinking redneſs; but, in conſumptions, the muſ- 
cular fleſhy paris decay, and -ſuffer firſt; and that decay 
coming on gradually, ſcarce gives the ſoul notice of it, 
and thence the patient fancies himſelf in no great danger. 

The matter expeRorated engages the attention in this 
diſorder, particularly fince Sydenham has ſaid, that if in 
a morning. the patient ſpits out the phlegm into water, it 


will ſink if the lungs are ulcerated, but, if not, it will 
ſwim, But it may be obſerved, that if a ſmall quantity of 
mucus is mixed with the matter that is expeCtorated, it 


will always ſwim, let the lungs be in whatever ſtate they 
may. The moſt remarkable ſorts of ſpit are the bluiſh, the 
ruſt coloured, the blackiſn, and the cineritious; when any 
of the three firſt are thrown up, there is a taint in ſome of 
the viſcera, and the laſt indicates death's approach; it is the 
leaſt adheſive, and yet the heavieſt of any that ſuch patients 
excrete» The bluiſh ſpit is never thin, and is increaſed by 
things that cool the breaſt, as apples, &c. but leſſened by 
mercurials and ſudorifics. 
The prognoſtics are rarely favourable, for it moſtly 
happens that the diſorder is too far advanced before the pa- 
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A phthiſis is alfo accom- | 


tient is ſo incommoded by it as to apply for relief; and 
often the firſt manifeſtation of. the lungs being affeCted, 
uſhers in death. Aretzus ſays, that when phthiſical pa- 
tients begin to- grow better, the cough is leſs frequent, a 
larger quantity of ſanious and more moiſt ſpit is expecto- 
rated, much aqueous matter is evacuated by ſtool, the u- 
rine is copioutly evacuated, though, as yet, it hath no 
ſediment; the voice becomes more clear and ſonorous, the 
fleeps are ſufficiently long, the præcordia is much relieved, 
and the pain remitting, is ſometimes transferred to the 
ſcapulz, the difficulty of breathing is gentle and leſs ſre- 
quent,, but accompanied with an aſperity of the voice, and 
when theſe things happen, the patient recovers. But be- 
lides the obſcurity of the diagnoſtics in ſome, and the late 
application of others, it is obſerved by Kirkringius, Wil- 
lis, &c. that ſome have been thought to labour under 2 

conſumption during thirty or forty years, without any e- 


but then the ſtate of the caſe hath not been rightly under- 
ſtood. Willis ſays that it ſometimes happens, that a ca- 


3 


that matter collected in them is not conveyed to the maſs 
of blood, but is every day totally expectorated, though its 
quantity is very large; perſons in this ſituation, have only, 
as it were, a ſontanel in their lungs, and, although they 
ſhould every morning expectorate a large quantity of thick 
or yellow, and even, as it were, purulent ſpit, and a ſmall 
quantity of the ſame throughout the day, yet in other re- 
tpects they enjoy ſufficient health, breathe eaſy, eat and 
ſleep well, have a due quantity of fleſh, or, at leaſt, have 
a good habit of body, and, at length, this diſcharge from 
the lungs abating, the patient is cured. So that on the 
whole, the favourable prognoſtics may only be conlidered 
as intimations that death is not ſo immediately to be ex- 
pected, as when the more threatening ſymptoms attend. 
The indications are, 1. To heal the ulceration. 2. To 

defend the blood from the purulent infection. 3. To pal- 
liate the moſt urgent ſymptoms. os | 

The diet ſhould be light, nourifhing, and aceſcent; a 
little may be often taken, but full meals ſhould never be 
allowed, | | | 

When ulcers are formed, and pus diſcharged, mild bal- 
ſamics conveyed into the lungs with the breath, the bark 
taken freely into the ſtomach, a good air, and proper ex- 
erciſe, are adapted for uſefulneſs in the firſt intention. 
The bark, demulcent, and aceſcent diet and medicines 


the appetite, and blunts the acrimony of the juices ; and 
may be uſed inſtead of the bark, when it does notagree 
with the patient: and as to particular ſymptoms, many of 
them are relieved as follows. | 

Dr. Fothergill obſerves, that the moſt benefit is obtain- 
ed from medicine in the very beginning of the diſorder ; 


mation; the acrid ſerum if not ſoon diverted will cauſe an 
inflammation; and if this inflammation terminates any 
way than by a timely reſolution, tho' the immediate conſe- 
quences are ſeemingly ſmall, they prove inſurmountable, 
and proceed to a fatal iſſue- IT ho' the inflammation ends 
in ſmall tubercles, Which with much caution may not 


ject them to the worſt effects. 

If inflammation and heat are conſiderable, bleeding is 
uſeful in the beginning, and may prove a principal means 
| of cure; but, in the future ſtages, it only palliates for the 
preſent, and as it reduces the patient's ſtrength, the diſor- 
der ſoon overcomes, him. 

Vapours from demulcent balſamic medicines received 
into the lungs may be of uſe to moderate the cough, diſ- 
pole ih ulcers for healing, and to aſſiſt expeCtoration 

ut the taking of balſamics into the ſtomach, rather coun- 
teracts than expedites the uſual intentions of preſcribing 
them. In applying vapours to the lungs by inſpiration, 
the ingredients ſhould be adapted to the ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
| and it ſhould be obſerved whether the trachea or its 


ſecretion of acrid mucus from the lungs; or whether or 
not they are ulceratea : in all theſe ſtates, whatever is con- 
veyed into the lungs, mult be aſſiſted by proper perſpira- 

3 | | tives, 


vidence of the diſorder having any influence on their lives, 


vity or two are formed in the lungs, with callous ſides, ſo 


are uſeful in the ſecond. The columbo root both mende 


a cough is firſt excited by acrid ſerum, or by an inflam- 


diſturb for many years, yet ſmall irregularities, and that 
want of care which is obſerved in moſt until too late, ſub- 


1 . . . 
branches are inflamed ; whether or no there is an increaſed- 
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ſamic medicines, may all be conveyed by means of va- 


if in the beginning, eſpecially if the patient is plethoric, 


tives. Antiſeptics; or antiſpaſmodic, attenuant, and bal- 


urs into the lungs, and ſo applied immediately to the 
ſeat of the diſeaſe, and thus principally the attempts to 
cure ſhould be made. | 1 5 = 

Riding is indiſcriminately directed by Sydenham in 
all conſumptive caſes ; and that the beſt phyſician in con- 
ſumptions is a horſe, and the beſt apothecary is an aſs, is 
become a common-place witticiſm; but, if a patient is 
enfeebled, and rides in cold wet weather, he will be ra- 
ther injured by it: if, in other more favourable ſeaſons, 
he is fatigued after riding, his breathing is thereby ren- 
dered more frequent and difficult, his ſkin parched and 
dry, the palms of his hands hot, his cheeks fluſhed, his 
tongue dry, and if he perceives a greater inclination to drink 
than to eat, a more pentle exerciſe mult be uſed, riding 
on horſeback muſt no longer be continued, In all caſes 
riding ſhould be over before dinner. Old people ſhould 
take longer journeys than young ones. In nervous con- 
ſumptions it is always uſeful. But in the true phthiſis, 


p H V 


gt. vi. vel x. to the doſe: R Mucil. e ſem. cydon. 3 i. ſp. 

Minder. ii. ſyr. e mecon. 3 ii. m. f. hauſt. Baths of 
ſoft water, with a little -milk, and a ſmall quantity of ni- 
tre, are uſeful, and ſhould be daily uſed. | 

Spitting of blood. This ſymptom calls for repeated 
bleeding until it is overcome ; and, to prevent returns 
continue to bleed at proper intervals, and keep the mind 
free from all violent agitations. 1 

A diarrhoea may be moderated, perhaps removed, by 
the decoct. vel extr. Campechenſis, or the pulv. e. bolo 
cum opio & pulv. trag. C. p. #q. If it is attended with 
griping pains and bloody ſtools, give the enem. amylo- 
cum opio. As this ſymptom uſually attends the laſt 
ſtages of a conſumption, when it is abated, the night 
ſweats and hectic heats will be increaſed; and vice verſa ; 
ſo that little good is done by any means. 

A vomiting may be generally relieved in the ſame man- 
ner as a nauſea ; but, in caſe of failure, give the ball. 
traumat, gt. xl. cum tinct. Theb. gut: v. in thea menthæ. 

The cough, when attended with pain in the breaſt, re- 


it endangers an hæmoptoe; and when there is a vomica, 
the briſk motion of a horſe may occaſion an inflammation. 
Again, conſumptive patients ſhould ride gently, only in 
a morning, and no longer than whilſt the pulſe continues 
calm. It after this exerciſe the patient's ſpirits are more 
gay, bis appetite ſomewhat excited, his breathing 1s eaſy, 
his ſkin cool and ſoft, he may continue to ride whenever 
the weather will permit. | 
The bark is an important medicine after an ulcer is 
formed in, the lungs, and an infuſion of it in cold water 1s 
an agreeable method of adminiſtering it. If it affects the 
breathing, three drams of the balſam of Tolu may be diſ- 
ſolved with the mucilage of gum arabic, and added to 
each pint of the infuſion. The elixir of vitriol may be 
added to each doſe. Thus the hectic heats, night ſweats, 
and every ſymptom that can be attributed to the abſorp- 
tion of purulent matter, are checked and kept moderate. 
Mercurials are extolled for their efficacy in diſſolving 
the tubercles which are formed as ſoon as the inflamma- 
tion terminates that laid the foundation of the diſeaſe. 
The merc. alkalizat. given in ſmall doſes as an alterative 
is preferred by ſome to all other preparations of this kind. 
Milk hath been the diet propoſed in every age, at leaſt 
ever ſince Hippocrates's time. Women's milk, eſpecially 
if drawn from the breaſt by the patient, is to be preferred 


to all other; in want of it, aſſes milk is preferred, be- 


cauſe it abounds with ſweet ſerum, and poſſeſſes but lit- 
tle of the caſeous part with which more nouriſhing milks 


abound ; next to the milk of aſſes that of goats may be 


uſed ; and, if cows milk is drank, let it be mixed with an 
equal quantity of barley water. Milk affords a mild nou- 


' riſhment, and blunts the acrimony of the juices. Whey 


is alſo of ſingular advantage, and particular intentions 
might be carried on, by feeding the aſs, goat, or cow, 
with ſuch vegetables as moſt conduced to effect the de- 
fign of the preſcriber; or the milk may be mixed with 
infufions of thoſe herbs. 5 | | 
Columbo root. It may be ſubſtituted for the bark if it 


- Purges, or otherwiſe offends. 


Iffues. Theſe ſhould never be omitted where there is a 
ſcrofulous diſpoſition, or a ſaline catarrh ; they are moſt 
effectual if inſerted in the inſide of the lower part of the 
thigh. | 

A nauſea is often a troubleſome ſymptom, in which 
cafe two or three grains of ipecacuanha may be taken when 
required, and worked off with camomile tea. 

Night ſweats are relieved by going early to bed, riſing 
ſoon in the morning, and taking the bark, as above di- 
rected, | | | | 

The ſhortneſs of breath is relieved by proper vapours 
received with the breath, - amongſt which thoſe from a 
mixture of wax and reſin are uſeful; the wax and reſin 
may be laid on an iron that is hot enough to ſend up va- 
pours from them. Sterne's balfamic æther is much ap- 


proved for this purpoſe. 


Hectic heats are relieved by moderate bleedings, a 
free uſe of butter-milk, milk whey, and in the intervals 
the bark with elix. vitr. Two or three times a day give 
the following draught, and at bed-time add tinQ. Theb. | 


2 
> 


quires repeated ſmall bleedings ; the pil, Scillit. Ph. 
Edinb. or, when proceeding from ſcorbutic ulcers or 


pulv. hydrolapathum; but perhaps, in general, the beſt 
kind of remedy is ſuch doſes of a mixture of the pil. ſa- 
pon, and pil. Ruffi. as the urgency of this ſymptom may 
require; the proportions of each may be ſuch as while 
the cough is moderated by the opiate, the bowels may be 
moved by the purgative. In general their proportions 


may be from one to two parts of the pil. ſapon. to two 


parts of the pil, Ruſſi. 3 f 
See Morton's Phthiſiologia, Deſault, Bennet's Theat. 
Tabid. Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, Sydenham's Works, Hoff- 


mann, Farr's Aphoriſmi de Maraſmo, Buchan's Domeſ- 


tic Medicine, and the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. 
„„ | N 
PHU. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of valerian, but in 


in general the garden valerian is underſtood by it. 
PHYGETHLON, It is repreſented variouſly : ſome 
deſcribe it as a broad, but not much elevated tumour, in 


which there is ſome reſemblance of a puſtule ; it is at- 


tended with violent pain, ſo as ſometimes to excite a fe- 
ver. It is flow in ripening, and is not much of it con- 


verted into pus. Its general ſeat is in the arm-pits, neck, 


and groins. Celſus ſays that ſome of his countrymen call 
it panus. Both Galen and Celſus ſay that an eryſipelatoug 
inflammation is called phygethlon. Celſus, in ſome 
places, ranks it among glandular ſwellings, 37 
PH IMA, from @vouai, to grow, or to be generated 
from. All kinds of preternatural tumours from any part 
of the body, and eſpecially ſuch as effect the ſuperficies of 
the ſkin, and ariſe without any external cauſe, and are 
generated, increaſed, inflamed, and ſuppurated in a ſhort 
time. See Galen's Com. in 6 Epid. Phymata are alfo 
inflammations of the glands, which ſuddenly break forth, 
and haſten to ſuppuration. Paulus, lib, iii. c. 22. Some- 
times by phymata, a kind of ſcrofulous tumours met with 
in children, are thus called; and ſometimes this word 
ſignifies abſceſs in the inward parts, as when there is a 
vomica in the lungs, &c. It is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
a tubercle, a caruncle, &c, | 
PHYSIOLOGIA, from 99, nature, and acyss to 
treat of. That branch of medicine which conſiders nature 
with reſpect to the cure of diſeaſes, particularly the hu- 
man body, its parts, ſtructure, health, life, functions, 
and ceconomy. Phyſiology depends much on the know- 
ledge of anatomy. See, Sauvage, Pemberton, or Haller 
on this ſubject. ; rs : 
PHYSOCELE, from 9voa, a flatus, and yan, a tu- 
mour. A wind rupture. % | 
PHYTOLACCA, from purer, a plant, and lacca, be- 
cauſe it gives a red colour like lacca. The flowers are ro- 
ſaceous and diſpoſed in bunches ; the berry is ſoft, globu- 
lar and full of ſeeds, diſpoſed in an orbicular order. 
Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies. | 
PHYTOLACCA AMERICANA, called alſo ſola- 
num magnum, Virginianum rubrum, ſolanum racemo- 
ſum Americanum, pork phyſic, pork weed, poke weed, 
ted weed of Virginia, red nightſhade. It is found every 


where in North-America, from Virginia to New-York. 
| It 


ſcrofulous ones in the lungs, are much relieved with the 


It is a large plant, with a ſtrong ſtem: it ſends forth many 
branches. The leaves are large, ſmooth, juicy, oval, 
and entire, without indentations on the edge, and placed 
alternately. The root is large and perennial, runs deep 
into the ground, and divides into many branches. It is 
raiſed in our gardens. - 

The leaves are anodyne. The juice of the whole plant 
is ſharp and corroſive : it is not uſed inwardly ; but in- 
ſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an ointment, by ſetting it 
in the ſun, it is applied to cancers, and to ulcers for re- 
moving their calloſity. The corrofive part is ſo volatile, 
that, if the juice is quite dry, it is inactive and uſeleſs. 
If the roots are roaſted and beat into a poultice, then ap- 
plied to ulcers with hard tumours and calloſities, it diſ- 
ſolves them. See Med. Muſ. vol. 1, p. 85. 

* The other ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by its having leſſer 
fruit, and is allo called ſolanum Barbadenſe. 

PIA MATER. The thin membrane which immedi- 
ately involves the brain. It is ſo thin that it would be in- 
viſible but for its veſſels; where they do not enter it is 
quite tranſparent. The brain is divided into lobes, which 
form convolutions, ſomething of the appearance of the in- 
teſtines. The pia mater covers the whole external ſur- 
face, and ſends proceſſes between the convolutions of the 
brain. 
the pia mater; ſo that its uſe is to connect the lobuli of 
the brain, and to ſupport the veſſels. Some deſcribe a 
third covering of the brain, and call it arachnoides, and 
place it betwixt the pia mater and the dura mater ; others 
make this the external lamella of the pia mater, but it is 
not of that ſignification which it is reckoned. 

PICA, called alſo picatio, malacia. Longing. It is 
a preternatural appetite in pregnant women, and ſome 
fick perſons when about to recover. It is called pica 
from the bird of that name, which is ſaid to be ſubject to 
the ſame diſorder. The diſorder conſiſts of both a defire 
of unuſual things to eat and drink, and in being ſoon tir- 
ed of one and wanting another. It is called malacia from 
panrarD', weakneſs, In pregnant women it is ſomewhat 
relieved by bleeding, and in about the fourth month of 
their pregnancy it leaves them. Chlorotic girls, and men 
who labour under ſuppreſſed hzmorrhoides, are very ſub- 
ject to this complaint, and are relieved by promoting the 
reſpective evacuations. In general, whether this diſor- 
der is obſerved in pregnant women, in perſons recovering 
from an acute fever, or in thoſe who labour under ob- 
ſtructions of the natural evacuations, this craving of the 
appetite ſhould be indulged. 6 

PICHROCHOLOS, from Twpo;, bitter, and xoang 
bile, A perſon abounding with bitter bile, or a perſon 
ſubject to anger. 

PICTONUM COL CA. See Corica. 
PIEDRA DI COBRA, i. e. Cobra de capello. | 
PILA HYSTRICIS. The bezoar of the porcupine. 
. PILA MARINA. A ſpecies of alcyonium, or a round 
ſpherical ball found on ſea-coaſts amongſt wrack. Leme- 
deſcribes it as being about the ſize of a man's fiſt, 
ſometimes larger, ſometimes leſs : it is lanuginous, of a 
dark calour, formed by a collection of hairs, ſand, and 
other impurities of the ſea, united by means of ſome glu- 
tinous liquor. It is ſaid to kill worms. Zwelfer ſays that 
when it is calcined it is uſeful in ſerofulas. 
- PILEUS, 1. e. Cucupha. In anatomy it is the coif 
with which ſome children are born; it is called pileus, 
Pileolus, galea, and vitta. | 

PILIOLUS. See PILEus. 

-PILMICTIO. A diſcharge of ſubſtances reſembling 
hairs with the urine. | 

- PILOSELLA, i. e. Auricula muris. A ſpecies of 
pulmonaria, hieracium, gnaphalium, and turritis. | 

- PILULA. A pill. Pills are a form well adapted for 
thoſe medicines that operate in ſmall doſes, and that are 
offenſive in taking. They diſſolve the moſt difficultly, 
and produce the moſt gradual and laſting effeQs of any 

other form ; this, in ſome caſes, is a diſadvantage, in 
others an advantage. Emetics, if they are retained 
long in the ſtomach, uſually paſs off by ſtool ; but ſto- 
machics are proper for this form. | 

Reſins· ſnould be beat up with ſpirituous mixtures, ſuch 
as the ſyr. alb. J viii. fp. vini R. 3 i, m. gums with wa- 


The principal veſſels that go to the brain paſs on 


—— 


| 


ter, dry powders wih the conſ. cynoſb, or mücilag. E 
gum arab. | 45 
Sold and filver leaf do not diſſolve in che ſtomach; and 
N hinder the pills from diſſolving, ſo ſhould never be 
uſed, | : ; 

What cannot be included in four or five pills, for one 
doſe, is not fit for this form. 

PILUS: A hair. | 

PIMENTA. AIll-ſpice or Jamaica pepper, 

PIMPILIM. Long pepper. [eps 
_ PIMPINELLA. Burnet or faxifrage. It is called 
ſaxifraga becauſe it grows out of the rocks, as if it broke 
through them ; and not becauſe of its efficacy in breaking 
the ſtone in the human bladder. Boechaave reckons up 
eight ſpecies. | 

PIMPINELLA, called alſo ſanguiſotba, pimpinella 
minor, tragoſelinum. Smaller burnet or ſaxifrage. It is 
a perennial umbelliferous plant: it grows in dry paſture 
grounds. 

PIMPINELLA ALBA GERMANORUM, called 
alſo pimpinella ſaxifraga major. Greater or white burnet, 
or ſaxifrage. Some of its leaves are deeply cut, the odd 
one into three ſections. It is common in Germany, but. 
rarely met with in England. | | 
All the ſpecies are joined into one by Linnzus : their 
qualities are alſo ſimilar. The roots have a hot pungent 
taſte, which is not durable ; they have no particular taſte. 
When freſh they affect the eyes like as muſtard and 
horſe-radiſh do. In drying they loſe all their ſubtil 
matter; water partially extracts their virtue, but ſpirit 
completely. When diſtilled with water they afford a 
ſmall portion of oil, which is acrid and fiery. Theſe roots 
are warm and ſtimulating, aperient and diuretic, and are 

uſeful when tenacious humours offend. | 
There is a ſpecies which is called nigra, from its being 


_ externally of a bright black colour, whilſt thoſe of others 


are whitiſh ; it is remarkable for yielding a bluiſh oil: it 
grows wild in Germany and Switzerland, _ 
PIMPINELLA. A name of the agrimoides, of ſeve+- 
ral ſorts of tragoſelinum, and a ſpecies of melianthus. 
PINEALIS GLANDULA. The pineal gland. It is 
a ſoft greyiſh body, about the fize of a pea; it is covered 
by the plexus choroides, and 1s fituated on the cella tur- 
cica of the os ſphenoides. Its uſe, or that it is a gland, 
are alike uncertain. | 55 
 PINGUEDINOSA MEMBRANA. The cellular 
membrane is ſo called, where the oily matter contained in 
it almoſt diſſolves ſpontaneouſly, | 12 
PINGUEDO. Fat. See Aprf S. 
PIN GUICULA. A plant fo called by Geſner, be- 
cauſe its leaves are fat to the touch. See SANICULA. 
PINHONES. The Barbadoes nut tree. See CAT A- 
PUTIA. 5 5 
PINNA. A wing. The lateral and inferior parts of 
the noſe are called the pinnæ thereof, and the ſuperior 
broad part of the ears are alſo ſo called. 122 
PINNA, or Pinna Marina. A ſea-ſhell of a conical 
form, and of which there are many ſpecies. Large pearls 
are ſometimes found in them. See e de Drogues. 
PINNACULUM FORNICIS GUT T URALI The 
PINO. The name of a ſpecies of nettle in Braſil. 


uvula. 

PINUS. The pine tree. It differs from the fir tree in 
having its leaves ſtanding in pairs, thoſe of the firs being 
ſolitary. The pine abounds with the ſame kind of reſin- 
ous juice as does the fir tree. The cones taſte agreeably, 
and are ſimilar in quality to the ſweet almonds. The re- 
ſin of the pine tree is called frankincenſe. Some ſay it is 
the reſin of the pinaſter, which grows in Sweden, Norway 
and Germany, others ſay it is only produced in Arabia. 
It is a ſolid brittle reſin, brought to us in globes of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, internally whinſh, or va- 
riegated with whitiſh ſpecks : it hath a bitteriſh acrid taſte, 
but no conſiderable ſmell: it totally diſſolves in rectified 
ſpirit of wine, but water ſcarely affects it. It is a mild 
corroborant, though rarely uſed except in plaiſters, 

There are many ſpecies of pine trees ; among the reſt 


are the tæda, which grows in the country of the Griſons. 


The bark of all the pine trees is aſtringent, and the 


tops are antiſcorbutic. See Raii Hiſt, 


PIPER. Pepper. It is the ſmall round aromatic fruit The oil of Janiaica pepper is generally ſubſtituted of 
of a trailing plant, which grows in Sumatra, Java, and | 


the vil of cloves, and is very little inferior to the Gil of 
Malabar. nutmegs. | 


PIPER INDICUM, called alfo capſicum, capo molago, | PIPER LONGUM, called alſo macropiper. Long 
iper Hiſpanicum, piper Luſitanicum, ſolanum urens, | pepper. Of this there are three ſpecies. They are pro- 
liquaſtrum Plinii, piper Braſilianum, piper Guineenſe, | duced in the Eaſt-Indies. The pods are round, about an 

piper Calecuticum, Guinea pepper. It is in long, round- | inch long or rather more, with numerous minute grains 
iſh, taper pods, divided into two or three cells full of | within them: This is hotter and more pungent than any 
ſmall whitiſh ſeeds. It is a native of the Eaſt and Weſt- of the other ſorts of pepper ; in its pharmaceutic proper- 
Indies, When this fruit is freſh it hath a penetrating a- | ties it agrees with them entirely. e | 
crid ſmell ; to the taſte it is pungent and acrid, it pro- The black pepper is moſt agreeable to the palate, and 
' duces a painful burning in the mouth, like that from a- | is moſt uſed in food. The long is the ſtrongeſt aud moit 
rum root. Rectiſied ſpirit takes up its pungency, and if | uſed in medicine; the white is weakeſt, and ſeldom uſed 
the tincture is evaporated the remaining extract is exceſ- in either. Their warmth and pungency reſide chiefly in 
ſively fiery. This kind of pepper is given in ſmall quan- | their reſin; their aroma in an eſſential oil. Ty 
tities, as one of the higheſt ſtimulants in cold fluggiſh The general virtues of all the peppers ate, they are Jo- 
phlegmatic temperaments in ſome paralytic caſes, in re- | machic, carminative, and. uſeful in low phlegmatic and 
laxations and inſenſibility of the ſtomach, and for pro- | leucophlegmatic habits ; ten grains may be taken three 
moting the efficacy of aloetic medicines, ayd the deob- | times a day to aſſiſt digeſtion. When aſttingents have 
ſtruent guras in uterine diſorders. A ſpecies of this is failed, a diarrhoea hath been cured by © i. of pepper with 
called in the Weſt-Indies bird-pepper, and is the baſis of | 3 fs. of diacodium twice a day. 3 

a powder brought from thence under the name of Cayenne There are other ſpecies of peppers, but they are of but 
or Cayan pepper. There are four ſpecies of Guinea pep- | little note in medicine. See Neumann's Chem. Works, 
per, viz. the chilchotes, chilterpin, tenalchiles, and c*1l- | Lewis's Mat. Med. 

pelagua. There is a fifth ſpecies which grows in Peru, PIPER CARYOPHYLLATUM. 
and is called agy. PIPER CAU DATUM. Cubebs. 

PIPER NIGRUM, called alſo molago-codi, melanſ- PIPER CHIA PAH. Jamaica pepper. 

piper, lada, molanga, piper aromaticum, ſpice, black | PIPER MURALE. See SEDUAnm. 
pepper. | | PIPER LAVASCl, i. e. Catha caryophyllata. 

This is probably gathered before it is ripe ; it is the [| PIPERITIS. Dittander, 

fruit of a plant which grows in Java, Malabar, &c. PIRAMIDALIA CORPORA. The ſmall eminences 
PIPER ALBUM, alſo called piper nigrum, maturum | on the lower part of the medulla oblongata. 
decorticatum, leucopiper, white pepper. The black pep-  PISASPHALTUM. See AMBRA. 


a 


per, when ripe, is macerated and decorticated, and then} PISHAMIN VIRGINIANUM, A ſpecies of guaja- 
ſold as another ſpecies. cana. | 
The black pepper is hotter and ſtronger than the white; | PISIFORME [Os , i. e. Lenticulare. 
they both ſeem to heat the conſtitution more than ſome PISLOTHRA. Medicines whieh take off the hair, 

other ſpices that are of equal pungency upon the palate; | PISONIA. It is a plant which is found in the Weſt- 
and from theſe ſpices they differ in this, that their pun- | Indies; the natives call it fin rigo. Father Plamier called 
ency does not reſide in the volatile parts or efſential oil, | it Piſonia in honour of Dr. Wm. Piſo. | 
Fa in a ſubſtance of a more fixed kind, which does not  PISSZEUM INDICUM. See PETROLEUM, 
ariſe in the heat of boiling water. Pepper infuſed in wa- | PISSAGOUS, i. e. Bulbocaſtanum. 
ter impregnates it very ſtrongly with its flavour, but not [| PISSASPHAL TOS. Common ſoſſile pitch, or bitu- 
with its taſte ; by boiling a little while, a little more of its | men. | | ; 

- Pungent matter is extracted, and its flavour diſſipated. | PISSELAUM, from wioon, pitch, and Ixaicv, oil. 
Diftilled with water, a thin light and limpid oil is obtain | Ol of pitch. It is of the ſame nature as tar. It is pre- 
ed, which is very mild, for if a drop falls on the tongue, | pared by boiling pitch; wool is ſaid to be ſpread cver the 
it only excites a grateful moderate warmth. Re&tihied | boiling pitch, and when it is ſoaked with the riſing va- 
ſpirit completely extracts the pungent part of the pepper; | pour it is wrung into a veſſel, and this is repeated as long 
the tincture is hot and fiery, and, when evaporated, a | as the pitch is boiling: but the common method of Gil- 
ſtill more fiery extract is left behind. The quantity of ex- tilling to obtain eſſential oil is more probably uſed, 
tract is nearly the ſame from both the ſorts of pepper, but | PISSELAION. Oil of cedar, _ | 

that from the white is the weakeſt, | PERTACHIA, i. e. Terebinthus Indica Theophaſtri. 
PIPER JAMAICENSIS, alſo called piper caryophyl- | PISTACIA, called alſo terebinthus Indica Theophralti. 
latum, pimenta, piper odoratum Jamaicenſe, pimento, | I he fiſtie nut tree, or the piſtachio nut tree. 
all · ſpice, and Jamaica pepper. The dried unripe aroma- | Piſtachio nuts are oblong and pointed, about the ſize 
tic berry of a large tree, growing in the mountainous parts and ſhape of a filbert, including a kernel of a pale green- 
of Jamaica, reckoned a ſpecies of myrtle, called by Lin- | ith colour, covered with a yellow or a red ſkin. The 
næus myrtus foliis alternis. This kind of pepper is mo- | are brought from the Levant. The kernels are agree - 
derately warm, of an agreeable flavour, ſomewhat reſem- | able to the taſte, are fweetiſh and unctuous, and of 

bling a mixture of cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs, | the ſame general nature as almonds. See Kaii Hiſt, Mil- 
whence its name of all-ſpice. Diſtilled with water it yields | ler's Bot. Off. „ 
an elegant eſſential oil, which ſinks in water; it is mode- PISTACIA SYLVESTRIS. See STAPHYLODEN=- 
rately pungent, in ſmell and flavour approaching to oil of | DRON, 5 26 
cloves, or rather a mixture of thoſe of cloves and nutmegs;| PISTILLUM. The pointal or ſtyle. It is that co- 
the remaining decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves an extract] lumn which occupies the center of the flower, rifing on 
ſomewhat ungrateful, but not pungent, and the berry it-| the top of the embryo, and is generally ſurrounded with 
ſelf is wholly deprived of its taſte as well as flavour, the| the chives, Theſe differ greatly in their form, for in 
warmth of this ſpice reſiding rather in the volatile than in| ſome flowers they are roundiſh, in others triangular, o- 
the fixed part. ReCtified ſpirit takes up all its virtue, but| val, or ſquare. | l 
gives over little or nothing with it in diſtillation. The - PISTOLOCHIA, i. e. Ariftolochia, alſo ſerpentaria 

| ſpirituous extract poſſeſſes the whole of the virtues of this Virginians. 1 Fast 
pepper; it is very warm and pungent, but not fiery, like ISTOLOCHIA CONCAVA, i. e. Fumaria bulboſa. 
thoſe of the black and white peppers. | PISUM. The pea. Of theſe there are various ſpe- 

The Jamaica pepper is often ſubſtituted for the black] cies, but they are not noted for their, medical virtues, 
and white ſorts. They are ſoftening and laxative. 8 5 
Hlalf a pound of this pepper is put into three gallons off PIT HA. A name for the cereus ſcandens minor tri- 
proof ſpirit, and diſtilled. This water is ſubſtituted for| gonus, &c. . 3 
the aq. aromatica and the aqua mirabilis of former diſpen- PITTONIA. A plant mentioned by Miller. There 
ſatories. are ſeven ſpecies in the warm parts of America. 


— 


Jamaica pepper. 


 FITUVITARIA GLANDULA. The pituitary gland. | 
It is a ſmall ſpongy body, lodged in the ſella ſphenoidalis, 
between the ſphenoidal folds of the dura mater. lt is of a 


ſingular ſubſtance, not appearing to be either medullary 
or glandular; on the outſide it is partly greyiſh and partly 


reddiſh, and white within. It is tranſverſely oval, and 


on the lower part, in ſome ſubjeCts, it is divided by a 
ſmall notch into two lobes, like a kidney bean. It is co- 
vered by the pia mater as by a bag, the opening of which 
is the extremity of the infundibulum, and it is ſurrounded 


by the ſmall circular ſinuſes, which communicate with 
the ſinus cavernoſi. 


brane. It is that which lines the whole- internal nares, 
the cellular convolutions, the conchæ, the ſides of the 
ſeptum narium, and (by an uninterrupted continuation) 
the inner ſurface of the ſinus frontales and maxillares, and 
of the ductus lachrymales, palatini, and ſphenoidales. It 
is alſo continued down from the nares of the pharynx, 
ſeptum palati, &c, It is termed pituitaria becauſe that 
through the greateſt part of its extent it ſeparates a muci- 
laginous lymph called pituita by the antients. 'This mem- 
brane is of different ſtructures in different parts; ſome- 
times it is thin, in other places it is thick and ſpongy ; it 
is thickeſt on the ſeptum narium, the lower portion of the 
inner nares, and the conchæ; in the ſinuſes it is thinner ; 
on the ſide next the perioſteum and perichondrium it is 
plentifully ſtored with ſmall glands. 

PLTUITOSUS MORBUS. So the antients called the 
nervous fever. 

PITYRIASIS. A ſcurvy diſorder of the head, chin, 
and eye-brows ; called alſo porrigo. f os 

_ PITYROIDES. An epithet for a ſort of ſediment in 
the urine, which reſembles bran. © 

PITYUSA. See TITHYMAL us. 

PIX. Pitch, | 

PIX NIGRA, called alſo pix ſicca, pix arida, palim- 
piſſa Dioſcoridi. Common black pitch, dry or ſtone pitch. 

It is tar dried by heat, or what remains of tar after 
diſtilling the eſſential oil from it; thus pitch is freed from 
the greateſt part of the eflential oil, and the acid and 
aqueous parts of tar, | 

PIX BURGUNDICA. Burgundy pitch. It is the 
reſin of ſome turpentine trees, leſs diveſted of its oil than 
is the common reſin. Some fay it is from the mountain 
pine. It is called alſo white pitch. 

PIX LIQUIDA. Tar, Dioſcorides calls it piſſæleon. 
It is the produce of all reſinous trees, it was firſt got from 
cedar, larch, fir, pitch, but now it is chiefly from pine 
trees. The wood is incloſed in a large oven, which ſtands 
within another oven ; the ſpace betwixt them receives the 
fire, from the bottom of the inner oven runs a gutter by 
which the tar is conveyed off in proportion as it melts out 
from the wood. 

Tar differs from turpentine in having received a diſa- 
greeable empyreumatic impreſſion from the fire, and in 
containing along with the pungent bitter terebinthinate 
matter, a portion of the acid which is extricated from the 
wood by the heat, and likewiſe of its gummy or mucila- 
ginous matter, by the mediation of theſe principles, a part 
of the terebinthinate oil and reſin becomes diſſolvable in 
watery liquors, which extract nothing from the purer tur- 

ntines. 

Diſtilled in a common ſtill it affords the common black 
pitch, an eſſential oil called from the name of the tree 
whence the tar is obtained ol. pini or ol. tædæ, and an 
acid ſpirit. This oil hath the ſame general nature as the 


FL 


oil of turpentine, but is impregnated with the empyreu- | 


matic flayour of the tar. 

Water in which tar hath been ſteeped is an uſeful re- 
medy in many diſorders. It may be drank either warm 
or cold. In acute diſeaſes it is taken as freely as the thirſt 
may demand it ; and in chronical diſorders from a pint to 
a quart may be taken every day, at three or four times, 
beginning with the firſt draught whilſt the ſtomach is 
empty. It is a good deobſtruent ; it is warming and ſti- 
mulating ; it raiſes the pulſe, increaſes perſpiration, and 
the groſſer evacuations, FE dr eg ns 

Tar water is made by putting two pounds of Norway 
tar $0 a gallon of water, ſtirring them well together for 


—— 
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two or three minutes, and after ſettling two days, the clear 
liqudr muſt be poured off. Of this a pint or more may be 


taken every day. Thoſe who are curious to ſee the variety 
of diſorders againſt which this water is ſaid to be a ſpecific, 


may conſult the biſhop of Cloyne's Treatiſe on Tar water. 
PLACENTA. cake. In botany it is that part of 


the pod or huſk of a plant to which the ſeeds are faſtened, 
and by which they are nouriſhed until they are ripe. In 


anatomy; it is a congeries of blood veſſe's which adhere to 


the uterus during geſtation, which, together with the 


' membranes and funis umbilicalis, is excluded generally 


| after the fetus ; they are all together called the atter- bur- 
PITUITARIA MEMBRANA. Thepituitary mem- 


den, the after-birth, and the ſecundines, 'The placenta 
is a round cake, thick in the middle, and thinner towards 
the edges; ſometimes it is oval, at others it is divided in- 
to two, as it were, adhering to each other by the mem- 
branes. It hath an internal convex ſurface, where the 


funis is inſerted, and an external concave ſurface, which. 


ſeems compoſed of lobes. When there are two children 


there are two placentz ; and when they are but one to ap- 


pearance, they are really two for the moſt part, for they 
have no communication of veſſels, The placenta bath 
generally been ſuppoſed to ſtick to the fundus, but that 
is uncertain ; it adheres to that part of the uterus which it 
happens to fall upon. The placenta is made up of one 


vein, and of two arteries, which ramify together, the 


largeſt being on the internal ſurface ; and even the paren- 
chymatous ſubſtance appears by injections to be quite yaſ- 
cular. No nerves were ever ſound in the placenta. 

In midwifery, many are in a hurry to bring away the 
placenta, and to that end introduce their hands into the 


| uterus to ſeparate it therefrom; but, if left to itſelf a 


little while, freſh pains will ſeparate it, and during their 


action it is eaſily drawn away by gently pulling at the fu- 


nis; and again, as by introducing the hand an inflamm:- 


{ tion in the uterus is ſometimes excited ; patience is always 


to be exerciſed in this affair. It hath long ſince been ob- 


ſerved, that haſtening the placenta was one cauſe of dif- 


ficulty in delivering it. Many of the moſt eminent prac- 
titioners agree, that a flooding only can juſtify the ſpeedy 
ſeparation of the placenta, When neceſſity obliges the 
practitioner to introduce a hand into the uterus, the back 
of the hand ſhould be toward the uterus, and the hollow 
of the hand kept as cloſe to the placenta as poſlible in ſe- 


parating it, that the womb may not be injured. Beſides 


the publications on the practice of midwifery, ſee Tolver's 
Preſent State of Midwifery in Paris. ” 

PLAN'TA. A plant or vegetable, It is an organical 
body, deſtitute of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motions ; it ad- 
heres to ſome other body ſo as to draw from it its nouriſh- 
ment, propagating itſelf by ſeed. Under this generical 
name are included, trees, ſhrubs, under-ſhrubs, and herbs. 
Mot plants are hermaphrodite, having the male and fe- 
male parts in the ſame flower; others bear flowers on the 
ſame ſtem, ſome of which are male and others female, of 
this ſort are the melon and cucumber. Some whole plants 
bear flowers, which are never followed by any fruit ; whilſt 
others of the ſame ſpecies bear fruit without flowers, and 
hence are Aiſtioguiſhed into male and female plants, of 
this ſort are the hop, hemp, poplar tree, &c. The fe- 
mate flowers only are followed by fruit; the ber maphro- 
dites are reckoned among the ſemale in this reſpect. In- 
ſtances are well authenticated of the fœcundating farina, 
from the male flower being carried to the female of the 
ſame ſpecies to the diſtance of fifteen leagues, | 

Plants can no more exift without nouriſhment and air, 
than animals can, Their nouriſhment is from oil rendered 
miſcible with water, by the intervention of alkaline ſalts, 
or alkaline earth: hence all good ſoils contain ſome pro- 
portion of one or the other of theſe ; and the oily matter is 
attracted from the air, which is by putrefactiaus, exhala- 
tions, &c. abundantly ſupplied therewith. The radical 
fibres attraCt a part, and the leaves imbibe another portion 
2 nouriſhment; the firſt from the earth, the latter from 
the air. | 

To a portion of iron in plants, their green colour is at- 
tributed; and this opinion is confirmed by all the acci- 
dents that happen to them from an excluſion of the ſun 
and air, or their free admiſſion, from putrefaction, &c. 
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On the ſtructure and nouriſhment of plants, ſee Dr. 
Grew ; and on the ſleep of plants ſee Dr. Hill. 

PLANTAGO. Plantain. It is a ſmall perennial 
plant, common in fields, or by road-fides ; the leaves lie 


on the ground, have naked unbranched ſtalks, bearing on 


the top a ſpike of ſmall, imperfect, four leaved flowers, 
which are followed by little capſules, which opening hori- 
zontally, ſhed numerous crooked ſeeds. 

PLANTAGO LATIFOLIA, called alſo ſeptinervia, 


arnogloſſum. Broad leaved plantain, common greater 


. plantain, way-bread. It hath oval-leaves, ſeven ribs 
which are prominent on the lower ſide, running from 
end to end. It flowers in May. 

PLANTAGO MINOR, called alfo anguſtifolia, quin- 
que nervia. Rib-wort, the greater narrow leaved plan- 
tain. It hath oblong, five ribbed leaves, and ſhort thick 
ſpikes. 

"The leaves of both theſe ſorts are ranked amongſt vul- 

neraries, and are mildly aſtringent; they may be uſed 

indifferently, but they are rarely noticed in the preſent 
ractice. Boerhaave enumerates ſeventeen ſpecies. 

PLANTAGO.. A name for a ſpecies of coronopus, 
and of pſyllium. | 

PLAN TARES. Branches of the nerves called popli- 


teus. 

PLAN TARES VENZA. The tibialis poſterior having 
deſcended to the ſole of the foot, forms theſe veins, by 
dividing into ſeveral tranſverſe arches, which communi- 
cate with one another, and with the ſaphena, and ſend 
ramifications to the toes. | 

PLANTARIS ARTERIA EXTERNA,. It is one 
of the diviſions of the poſterior tibial artery. It paſles on 
the concave fide of the os calcis obliquely under the ſole of 
the foot, to the baſis of the fifth metatarſal bone, and from 
thence it runs in a kind of arch toward the great toe, com- 
municating there with the tibialis anterior, which perforates 
the interoſſeous muſcles. The convex ſide of this arch 
ſupplies both ſides of the laſt three toes, and the outſide 
of the ſecond toe, forming ſmall communicating arches at 
the end, and ſometimes at the middle of each toe, as in 
the hand. The coneave ſide of the arch furniſhes the 
neighbouring parts. = 

LANTARIS ARTERIA INTERNA. It is alſo a 
_ diviſion of the poſterior tibial artery. This inner plantaris 
having reached beyond the middle of the ſole of the ſoot, 
is divided into two, one of which goes to the great toe, 
communicating with the branch of the tibialis anterior ; 
the other is diſtributed to the firſt phalanges of the other 
toes, communicating with the ramifications from the arch 
already mentioned. | | 

PLANTARIS MUSCULUS. It is alſo called tibialis 
gracilis, It riſes from the outer condyl; it paſſes down 
between the gaſtrocnemius and the ſoleus, and is united by 
a cellular membrane to the tendo Achillis. Winſlow thinks 
that as it is attached to the capſular ligament, it ſerves to 
keep it from being pinched in the motions of the joint. 
Dr. Hunter thinks it hath ſome action with which we are 
not acquainted, ſeeing it is always diſtinct. 

PLANTULA MARILANDICA, i. e. Genſing. 

PLANUM. The metatarſus. | 

PLANUM OS. It is the external lateral portion of 
the os ethmoides. Its outſide, next the orbit of the eye 
(of which it is a part) is ſmooth, whence its name. 

PLASTICUS, Plaſtic, from accu, to form. Forma- 
tive, or endued with a faculty of forming. 

PLATA. The ſcapula. | 

PLATANUS. The plane tree. The leaves are large 
and laciniated ; the flower is amentaceous, formed in a 
globular figure, and conſiſting of a multitude of ſtamina. 
The fruit, which is produced at a diſtance from the flower, 
1s ſpherical, and contains vaſt numbers of long apiculated 
ſeeds, intermixed with much down. The Oriental ſpe- 
cies is called platanus latus, becauſe it extends its branches 
ſo as to cover an hundred men under its ſhade. The leaves 
cool and repel. See Rail Hiſt, 

_ PLATANUS, It is a name for the female papaya, a 
ſpecies of maple, and the liquid amber-tree. 

PLATINA. A Spaniſh word, and a diminutive of 
plata, which in that language ſignifies ſilver; fo platina 


is little ſilver. The chemiſts call it white gold, for it re- | 


ſembles gold more than any other two metals reſemble 
each other, It is a metalic body which does not melt in 
the fire, and is ſaid to be found in the gold mines in the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It approaches the neareſt of all bo- 
dies to the weight of gold; being as 18: to 19. Marg- 
graf thinks it is artificial, notwithſtanding what is ſaid of 
its being a natural production. Some think that it is a 
ſpecies of emery, See Dict. of Chem. Neumarin's Chem, 
Works, Dr. Lewis's Philoſ. Comm. of Arts, vdl. i. 

PLATYSMA. Any thing which is flat and broad ; 
thus a piece of cloth, of plaſter; or of metal is called by 
| this name, | 

PLATYSMA MYOIDES, alfo called muvides, qua- 
dratus genz, detrahens quadratus, tetragonus, ſubcuta- 
neus, quadratus. 

This muſcle riſes from the ſkin inſenſibly below the 
claviculz, and is inſerted into the baſis of the lower jaw: 
it then runs up, and joins the triangularis, and is inſerted 
into the angle of the mouth, and the ſkin of the cheek. It 
depreſſes the lower jaw. 

PLECTAN A. The cornua of the uterus. 

PLECTRUM. A name for the ſtyloide proceſs of the 
os petroſum, for the uvula; and, in ſome authors fer the 

tongue, | | 

PLETHORA, from 7x0, plenitude; A plethora is 
when the veſſels are too much loaded with fluids. The 
plethora may be ſanguine or ſerous; in the firſt there is 
too much craſſamentum in the blood, in the latter too lit- 
tle. In a ſanguine plethora there is danger of a fever, in- 
flammation, apoplexy, rupture of the blood- veſſels, ob- 
ſtructed ſecretions, &c. in a ſerous, a dropſy, &c. A 
rarefaCtion of the blood produces all the effects of a ple- 
thora ; it may accompany a plethora, and ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed therefrom. Mr. Bromfield obſerves, that a 
ſanguine plethora may thus be known to be preſent by the 
pulſe. An artery overcharged with blood is as incapable 
of ptoducing a ſtrong full pulſe, as one that contains a de- 
ficient quantity, in both caſes there will be a low and 
weak pulſe; to diſtinguiſh rightly the pulſe muſt not be 
felt with one or two fingers on the carpal artery; but if 
three or four fingers cover a conſiderable length of the ar- 
tery, and we preſs hard for ſome time on it, and then ſud- 
denly raiſe all theſe fingers except that which 18 neareſt to 
the patient's hand, the influx of the blood, if there is a 
plethora, will be ſo rapid, as to raiſe the other finger, and 
make us ſenſible of the fulneſs. See his Obſ. and Caſesz 
vol. i. The ſanguine plethora is relieved by bleeding; the 
ſerous by purging, diuretics, and ſweating. 5 

PLEURA; The breaſt is lined with a membrane thus 
called; it is ſmooth inwardly, but rough outwardly; 
where it is attached by a cellular membrane to the adjoin- 
ing parts; it covers the diaphragm; as the peritoneum 
covers it on the under-fſide ; where it goes to the ſpine, it 
covers the lungs, and makes a complete bag on each ſide, 
which duplicature forms the mediaſtinum. The uſe of 
the pleura is to give the contained viſcera a ſmooth ſurface, 
and to confine a lubricating juice, which is ſuppoſed to be 
ſecreted by the extremities of the arteries ; and the medi- 
aſtinum ſerves to keep the heart more fixed in the center 
of the body, and to prevent wounds of one fide the thorax 
from affecting the other. The pleura is of a firm texture, 
and hath many blood veſſels and nerves running in it. 
| PLEURITIS, from axvpa. A pleuriſy, or inflamma- 
tion of the pleura. 8 | | 

Three kinds of pleuriſies ate ſpoken of by different 
writers, Viz. the true or inflammatory, the falſe; and the 
ſpaſmodic, or flatulent. 

The true pleuriſy is when a pain and fever attends an 
inflammation of the pleura. 

Some have diſputed whether the ſeat of this diſorder be 
the pleura, or the external coat of the lungs ; but it is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to begin in the pleura, and ſo to extend 
to the lungs, as by diſſecting thoſe who die of pleuriſies, 
the outer coat of the lungs is found affected. 

Its cauſes are whatever can excite internal inflammation 
| in general ; alſo ſuddenly drinking of cold water after be- 
ing heated with exerciſe. 8 | 

Areteus gives the following ſhort, but excellent de- 
ſcription of a pleuriſy : An acute pain accompanies ity 
which reaches to the throat, in ſome to the back, and in 


1 : others 


ethers to the ſhoulders ; it is ſucceeded by a difficulty of 


and very yellow and blo ; 
ſpit be not bloody, or a delirium, or a coma comes on. 
The pulſe is remarkably hard, vibrating, and ſtrong ; but 
the pleuriſy is principally known to be preſent by the pain 
in the fide with an high fever, a difficulty of breathing, 
and a cough. . The pain is uſually juſt above the ſhort 
ribs, it is increaſed by inſpiration, and leſſens on expira- 
tion, thence the breathing is difficult: if the pain ſhifts 
its ſeat, a favourable prognoſtic thence ariſes, the inſpira- 
tions are ſhort. The cough is ſhort, ſuppreſſed, and ſome- 
times dry ; but at others, a mucus is ſpit up from the lungs ; 
at firſt it is thin, but growing more like pus and bloody. 
The difficulty of breathing ſometimes fo increaſes, as to 
check the blood in its paſſage through the lungs, and the 
patient is preſently ſuffocated, If a mortification takes 


LJ 
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place, the pain ceaſes ſuddenly, the pulſe as ſuddenly be- 


comes weak and ſmall, though it be quick, and it is often 
irregular, a delirium and convulſions then preſently come 
on, and the patient is deſtroyed. If the diforder does not 
prove fatal by any of theſe ways, nor yet is relieved by 
the ſpitting, or by ſome other natural or artificial method, 
a ſuppuration comes on, which is known by an irregular 
coldneſs and fhiverings, and the pain becoming a dull one; 


jl the ſuppurated part points externally, a fluctuation may 


be felt by preſſing it with the ſinger ; and if the pus is 
emptied into the cavity of the thorax, an empyema is 


. formed, and is known as remarked in that caſe. Some- 


times this ſuppuration is twelve or fourteen days before it 
is formed; and whether it happens ſooner or latter, it is 
uſually fatal. There is no diſeaſe wherein the critical 
ſymptoms are more violent, and more ſtrongly marked 
than in this, and a perfect cure inſtantly follows, when 


__—_—. 
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If the opium ſeems to affect the head, add a little ſal 
breathing, watching, nauſea, redneſs of the cheeks, phlegm, |C. C 
ady matter. It is worſe if the | 


If what is ſpit up be yellow, or ſtreaked with blood, 
the gum ammon. will be a proper addition to the other me- 
dicines. 8 

A cooling purge way be given as ſoon as the firſt bleed- 


ing is over, and if the heat and inflammation are violent, 


_ 


it may be repeated every ſecond day, notwithſtanding the 


clyſters; for, if poſſible, a reſolution of the inflammation 
muſt be aimed at. 

f the menſes appear in female patients, they muſt not 
interfere with the neceflary repeated bleeding, nor occa- 
fon any alteration in the treatment of the diſeaſe. 

If after taking away blood the pulſe ſinks, and becomes 
languid, the fal C. C. in dofes of fix or eight grains may 
be repeated every three or four hours. ä 

In the very beginning of the diſorder, having premiſed 
due evacuations, the decoct. rad. ſenek. is almoſt a ſpeci- 
fic. An ounce of. the root may be boiled in water to a 
' pint, and two or three ſpoonfuls may be given three or 


four times a day. If it excites a vomiting, give ſmaller 


a doſes. 
See Swann's Tranſlation of Sydenham's Works, Sheb- 


beare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic, Hoffmann's Med, 
Rat. Syſt. Fordyce's Elem, part. it. | 


The baſtard pleuriſy is an inflammation of the inter- 


coſtal mufcles. The cauſes are nearly ſimilar to thoſe of 
| the true pleuriſy. The ſymtoms and cure are allo nearly 


alike, It differs from the true pleuriſy in that the pain is 


more external; where the pain is, thete a ſwelling is per- 


ceived, and if the part is touched, the pain becomes very 
pungent, and he cannot lay on the pained fide. There is 
leſs pain on inſpiration, and of conſequence not ſo great a 


difficulty of breathing. The cough is generally dry, the 


death is often the molt expected. | general inflammation is leſs violent, and the lunge are leſs 

The pleuriſy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from inflammation | apt to be affected; a mortification ſeldom takes place, and : 
of the lungs, of the diaphragm, of the mediaſtinum, and | ſuppuration hath but little danger attending it. 5 
of the intercoftal muſcles ; from the baſtard pleuriſy, and } In order to the cure, bleed in proportion to the hardneſs 55 
peripneumony, and from rhuematic pain in the ſide. of the pulſe, purge at proper intervals, bladders of warm 7 
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If the fever is violent, the heat burning, the cough and 
tongue very dry, a gangreen may be ſoon expected, if a 
ſuppuration does not take place. If the ſtitch abates ſud- 
denly without any manifeſt cauſe, but at the ſame time 


water may be applied to the part complained of, and it 
may alſo be rubbed with the volatile liniment : ſometimes 
when the pain is acute a bliſter is applied, and the decoc- 


tion of rad, ſeneka given as in a true pleuriſy. If a ſuppura- 


the countenance changes, he grows pale and ſad, the eyes | tion threatens, encourage it by means of fomentationg and 


appear dull and heavy, and the pulſe feeble, it denotes a 


tranflation to the brain, and is moſtly fatal, If purple | 


{pots appear, they are rarely other than fatal. 


and except the heat is very great, let all that is drank be 


tepid. A ſpoonful of lineſeed not bruiſed, and half an 


ounce of liquorice root infuſeg in a quart of bailing water, 
is an exce:lent common drink. | | | 

In this, as in all other inflammatory fevers, bleeding is 
2 principal remedy. The quantity of blood which may 
be taken away, and the repetition of the operation, are 
beſt determined by the continued hardneſs of the pulſe. 


A free bleeding at the firſt is always more uſeful than ſe- 


veral lefler ones afterwards ; therefore, as a repetition 1s 


not often convenient, bleed at the firſt until the patient 


faints, or till the pulſe is manifeſtly altered. If before 
aſſiſtance is called in, the expectorated matter is bloody, 
and ſomewhat digeſted, bleeding muſt be forborn. | 

Bliſters are rarely to be omitted, generally they are ap- 
plied on the pained part, immediately after a free bleed- 
ing ; but ſome prefer the application of them to the legs, 
and that when the violence of the fever is ſomewhat a- 
bated. Before a bliſter is applied, bladders of warm wa- 
ter may be tried by laying them over the part complained 
of, and the volatile liniment may be rubbed thereon. If 
the pain is obſtinate, when the bliſter on one fide ceaſes. 
to diſcharge freely, apply another to the other fide. 

Cooling clyſters frequently injeAed during the firſt 
three or four days, render the loſs of much blood leſs. 
neceflary. | 

Antimonial preparations given in ſuch doſes as will keep 
up a nauſea, are of ſingular advantage both. with reſpect to 
the fever, and to expectoration. 


_. Nitre and camphor, with ſmall quantities of opium to 


moderate the violence of the pain, are powerful aſtiſtants. 


p ultices, | 
This diforder ſometimes terminates in a ſweat, and 


rarely continues more than ſeven or ou days. 
Leet the air in the patient's room be cool, but not cold; 1 


See Fordyce's Elements, part ii. 
People. 7 
PLEURON, i. e. Pleura. 


ſſot's Advice to the 


PLEUROPNEUMONIA, A diſtemper convfting of 


a 777 and peripneumony. | 
 PLEURORTHOPNCEA. According to Blancard it 
is a pleuriſy, in which the patient cannot breathe without 
keeping his neck erect. n 5 

PLEXUS. In anatomy, is a kind of network, or com- 
plication of veſſels. A plexus of nerves, is an union of 
two or more nerves forming a ſort of ganglion or knot. - 

PLEXUS CARDIACUS, or Pulmonaris. It is form- 


ed of the reciprocal ramifications of both trunks of the 


eighth pair, and their mutual communications with the 
- filaments of the intercoſtal or great ſympathetic nerve. It 
is ſituated above the lungs, on the fore ſide of the bronchia, 
and it diſtributes filaments to the pericardium, &c. 

| PLEXUS CHOROIDES, allo called plexus reticu- 
 laris, or ratiformis. The formix cut off, and removed, 
ve ſee a vaſcular web, called the plexus choroides, with 
ſeveral eminences which it covers. The firſt two great 
eminences are called corpora ſtriata, and the other two are 


called thalami nervi opticorum. The firſt ſmall emi- 


nences are clearly united together, the anterior are called 
| nates, and the poſterior teſtes. Le Dran explains it to be 
a folding of the carotid artery in the brain. | 

p PLEADS PAMPINIFORMIS. The ſpermatic veſ- 
tels. | a 
PLICA POLONICA, or plaited hair. This diſorder 
is only met with in Poland and Lithuania, and conſiſts of 
ſeveral blood veſſels running from the head into ſome of 


the hairs, which cleaye together, and hang from the head 
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in broad flat pieces, generally about an ell in length, but 
ſometimes they are five or ſix yards long; one patient hath 


more or leſs of theſe, up to twenty, and ſometimes thirty. 


They are painful to the wearer, and odious to every ſpec- 
tator. At the approach of winter, an eruptive fever hap- 
pens to many in theſe countries, the eruptions principally 
infeſt the head, and when at the height an ichorous hu- 
mour flows from them. In this ſtate they are too-tender 
to admit of being touched, and the matter running down, the 
hairs mats them together ; the ſkin by degrees breaking, 
the ramifications of the capillary veſſels following the 
courſe of the hair, or prolonged out of the ſkin, at length 
are increaſed to a vaſt length. | | 
No method of relief is known, for if the diſcharge is 
checked, or the veſſels cut off, the conſequence is an in- 
creaſe of more miſerable ſymptoms, and in the iſſue, death. 
Sennertus ſays, when all the morbid matter is thrown out 
of the body, the plicz fall off ſpontaneouſly, He further 
obſerves, that the only ſafe practice in this caſe is, to ſoli- 
Cit the peccant matter to the hairs, to which it naturally 
tends, and that this is beſt anſwered by lotions of bear's- 
breech. Some fay that a decoCtion of the herb club-moſs, 
and its ſeeds, with which the head is to be waſhed, is ſpe- 
cific. See Sennertus, Hoffmann de Morb. cert. reg. 
propr. Gehema in epiſt. ad Bontekoe de plica polonica. 
PLUMBAGO. Plumbage. Called alſo Molybdzna. 
The beſt is like litharge, yellow, ſhining, and of a pale 
red under levigation, but boiled in oil it takes an aſh-co- 
Jour; that which is of a leaden colour is not good. It is 
generated in the refining furnace of gold and filver. There 
is a foſſil ſort. They are of the fame nature as litharge. 
PLUMBAGO, called alſo dentaria, dentellar ia, lepi- 
dium monſpeliacum, lead-wort, or French dittander. I: 
is a plant whoſe root is fibrous, thick, fleſhy, hot, and 
perennial ; the leaves are alternate and entire ; the calyx 
is very hairy; the flower is monopetalous, and they are 


placed on ſpikes. Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies of them, 


and notes the whole plants as being hot and biting like the 
pellitory of Spain, and as proper ſubſtitutes for it. 

PLUMBAGO. A name of the perſicaria. 

PLUMBUM. Lead, Alſo called Saturnus. Greek 
writers often uſe the ſame name for lead and tin; and 
many of their Latin tranſlators interpzet xaooirs og both by 
lead and tin. Geo. Agricola mentions three kinds, viz. 
the white, by which he means tin ; ath-coloured, or bil- 
muth ; and livid coloured, or lead, 

Common lead is of a pale, livid, ſoſt, flexible metal, 
eaſily ductile, not at all elaſtic, or ſonorous, and if mixed 
with any metal, makes it not to ſound ; it is about eleven 


times ſpecifically heavier than water, fuſible in a ſmall | 


heat, it is ſoon calcined, and thereby increaſed in its 
weight; it does not ruſt; if continued in fuſion it con- 
tracts a various coloured pellicle on the ſucface, and, if 
kept ſtirring, ſo as that freſh ſurfaces may be expoſed 
to the air, it changes by degrees partly into a fume, and 
partly into a duſky coloured calx ; when fuſed it paſſes 
through any veſſel yet made to hold it, and with it takes 
all mixtures except gold or ſilver, or it diſſipates them in 
vapour, or carries them with it as it is formed into ſcoria, 
and thrown off at the ſides of the cupel. It the calcina- 
tion of lead is continued ſome time, and the heat is increa- 
ſed to different degrees, it becomes yellow, and is called 
maſticot, or painters yellow; afterwards it becomes red, 
and is called minium. Theſe calces haſtily heated to a 
conſiderable degree, melt into the appearance of oil, and, 
on cooling, form a ſoft flakey ſubſtance called litharge, 
which is yellow, or reddiſh, according as the lead was 
more or leſs calcined, If the calces are urged with a 
pretty ſtrong fire, they run into a yellowiſh glaſs, which 
whilſt in fuſion, corrodes the common crucibles until it 
hath ſaturated itſelf with their earth. Theſe ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances, by the addition of charcoal, iron filings, or any 
oily matter, becomes lead again. Lead diſſolves moſt in 
the weaker acids, ſuch as aqua fortis and water, vinegar, &c. 

The ores of lead, in colour, commonly reſemble the 
lead itfelf, and are of a cubical, or parallelopipedal ſtruc- 
ture. Sometimes the ore is black, red, yellow coloured, 
&c, Engliſh ores are reckoned of three claſſes, that which 
affords of good metal betwixt thirty to forty pounds from 
every hundred weight; that which yields from forty five 
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to ſixty ; and that which gives out from fixty to ejoht$: 

The metal extracted from the ore by 22 

tains ſilver enough to pay for its ſeparation from the lead. 
Ceruſſa. White-lead. 

Put ſome vinegar into the bottom of an earthen veſſel, 
and ſuſpend over it very thin plates of lead, ſo that the aſ- 
cending.. vapour may circulate about the plates, ſet the 
containing veſſel in the heat of horſe dung for three weeks, 
then ſcrape off the white powder, and expoſe what re- 
mains of the plates to the ſteams of the vinegar again, un- 
til all the lead is corroded. | 

White lead is uſed as a coſmetic, but it ſpoils both the 
colour and the ſmoothneſs of the ſkin, injures the conſti- 
tution, and makes the teeth carious. It is adulterated 
with chalk, lime, whiting, &c. The entire flakey maſſes, 
called flake lead, or white flake, ſhould be choſen. Lo 
diſcover adulterations, compare pieces of equal ſize, the 
genuine will be the heavieſt, or take an ounce of the ſuſ- 
pected ceruſe, of any fixed alcaline ſalt half an ounce, of 
charcoal duſt two drams, put them in a crucible, and in 
a heat ſtrong enough to fule the lead ; thus the lead will 
be reduced to its metallic ſtate, which being weighed, 
diſcovers the proportion of the adulteration, one-tenth 
part being allowed for the corroding acid of the ceruſe. 


Acetum Lithargiritess Vinegar of Litharge. 


Take four ounces of litharge, and the ſtrongeſt vinegar 
a pint. Digeſt in a ſand heat for three days, ſhaking the 
mixture now and then. | 3 

This vinegar of lead is of the ſame nature as ſolutions 
of faccharum ſaturni. The calces of lead diſſolve more 
freely then lead in its metallic ſtate. When a ſaturate fok 
lution is required, the ceruſe is preferred to litharge. 
When this vinegar of lead is diluted with a large quantity 
of water, it abates external inflammations, the itch+ 
ing, and other uneaſineſſes in cancerous ulcers ; and 
before Mr. Goulard's practice, it was uſed for bathing in- 
flammations in ſcirrhous tumours, to prevent their be— 
coming cancerous. Infiammations, and inflammatory tu- 
mours in general, are diſperſed by it. 


Plumbum Uſtum. Burnt, or calcined Lead, 


Melt led with a gentle fire, and keep it continually ſtir 


ring with an iron ſpatula, until it changes into a powder, 


Red Lead, 


Melt any quantity of lead in an unglazed earthen veſſel, 
and keep ſtirring it with an iron ſpatula until it falls into 4 
powder, at firſt blackiſh, than yellow, and at laſt red, taking 
care not to raiſe the fire ſo as to run the lead into a vitre- 
ous maſs. | | | 

The making of red-lead is a diſtinct buſineſs, and its 
makers melt large quantities of lead at once upon the bot- 
tom of a reverberatory ſurnace built for the purpoſe, and 
ſo contrived, that the flame acts upon a large ſurface of the 
metal, which is continually changed by raking it with an 
iron rake, drawn backward and forward until the fluidity 
of the lead is deſtroyed ; after which, the calx is only now 
and then turned. The reverberation of the flame upon 
the ſurface is abſolutely neceſſary for this effect. Red- 
lead is often adulterated with red-oker, which is diſcover- 
cd by melting it as directed for diſcovering adulterations 
in white-lead, only in this the ſalt may be omitted. 


Minium. 


Saccharum Saturni. Sugar of Lead, 


Gently boi! ceruſe with diſtilled vinegar in a lead or 
glazed earthen veſſel, until the vinegar is ſweet; then 
pour off the clear vinegar, and evaporate to the conſiſtence 
of honey, and ſet it to cryſtallize in a cool place; exhale 
the remaining liquor, and ſet it to ſhoot again, &c. un- 
til no more ſalt will ſhoot. Ihe ceruſe ſhould be freely 
powdered before the vinegar is put to it; and during the 


| boiling, it ſhou!d every now and then be ſtirred with a 


wooden ſpatula. The ſtrong acid which remains after 
diſtilling the diſtilled vinegar, is the molt proper for this 


* If the heat is conſiderable in the boiling of the vine- 
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gar and lead together, the acid will be diſſipated before it 
can be fxed by its combination with the lead; the vinegar 
may be made hot, and that will ſuffice. When the ſolu- 


tion is exhaled for cryſtallization, let a ſmall quantity of 


rectified ſpirit of wine be added to it, and the mixture 
ſuffered to cool gradually, the ſugar will then concrete in- 
to very large tranſparent cryſtals, | | 

In all the intentions of the acetum Iythargiritum, and 
the tinct. ſaturnina, the ſugar of lead may be uſed. 


Tinaura Saturnina, The Saturnine Tincture. 


Take ſugar of lead and green vitriol, of each two ounces ; 
of rectified ſpirit of wine a quart. Reduce the ſalts ſepa- 
rately to powder, and put them into the ſpirit, then digeſt 
without heat, and ſiltre the ſpirit through paper. The 
doſe is from ten to thirty drops, but as there is no inter- 
nal occaſion for its uſe, but which is more ſafely anſwered 
by other methods, they ought to be preferred; and as 
the preparations of lead have a conſiderable uſe externally, 
and when fo applied are not injurious, the moſt prudent 
practice is to confine them thereto, This tincture was 
calle tinct. antiphthiſica, becauſe it was uſed for check- 
ing the immoderate ſweats in heCtic complaints, 


Extratum Saturni. Extra? of Lead. | 


Take as many pounds of the lithara of gold as quarts 
of vinegar; {immer them together for an hour and a quar- 
ter, and often fiir them during their ſimmering ; then 
taking it from the fire, as ſoon as it is cool enough pour 
the clear liquot into bottles to be kept ſor uſe. It this li- 
quor is made into the common conſiſtence of an extract, it 
muſt boil yet longer after its ſeparation from the maſs, it 
will then be of a reddiſh colour. This is Goulard's me- 
thod of preparing it, on which the ſame things may be oh- 
ſerved that are related of the acetum lithargirites. This 


extract is the baſis of ail Mr. Goulard's preparations of 


lead, 


Aqua Saturni. Mater of Saturn. 

Mr. Goulard alſo calls this by the name of vegeto- mi- 
neral water, and makes it by dropping into a quart, of pure 
water, an hundred drops of the extract of Saturn, and 
then adding to them four tea-ſpoonfuls of brandy, T his 
is his ſpecitic in external inflammations, particularly of the 
eye, for waſting ulcers, cancers, ſcrofulas, contuſions, 
phlegmons, erifipelas, piles, chilblains, tetters, gan- 
grenes, &c. A ſolution of the ſaccharum Saturn will 
have the fame effect. 

Lead is of ſo poilonous a qualitity, that no dog nor cat 
will come near the place where the ore is waſhed; if they 
do, they ſoon die. Lead is fo fatal, that all who work in 
mines, and other places where it is a principal ſubjeck of 
their operations ſuſfer much from it. If it is received into 
the conſtitution, it produces the cclic, pally, general difor- 
ders of the nerves, &c. but externally applied, it is not only 
ſaſe, but powerfully diſcutient, aftringent, antiſeptic, and 
ſedative. | | 

Lead is ſometimes diſſolved in acid liquors to prevent or 
remove their too great acidity ; but thoſe liquors are there- 
by rendered unfit for internal uſe : to diſcover when this 
is the caſe, drop into the ſuſpected liquor a few drops of 
a ſolution of or;io:nt, or of common ſulphur, in lime— 
water, and the liquor in which lead is diſſolved becomes 
brown ; and if on droping into this a few drops of the 
ſpirit of ſalt, this brown colour does not diſappear, it is 
lend, and not any other ſubſtance that is diſſolved in the 
acid or aceſcent liquor. 

See Dictionary of Chem. Neumann's Chim. Works 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Goulard's 'I reatiſe on the Effects 
ard various Preparations of lead, Aikin's Obſervations 
on the external Uſe of Preparations of Lead. 

PLUMBUM NIGRUM. Black lead. It is alfo called 


nigrica fabrilis; ochra nigra; wadt; kello ; black lead. 


It hath none of the properties of common lead, except 


that of colouring-in drawing lines. it will calcine, but 
not fuſe. It is not now uſed in medicine, tho' formerly 
it was r2ckoned drying and repeilent, See Dict. of Chem. 
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PLUMMERI PILULZ. Plummer's pills: Levigate 


calomel, and the precipitated ſulphur of antimony of each 


two drams, together; when they are well levigated; add 
three drams of the gum - guaiacum, and one dram of the 


reſin, mix them well, and make them into a pill, wich the 


balſam capivi, and of each diam make cwelve pills. 
Its uſes are the fame as thoſe of the zthiopis antimonialis. 
PNEUMA: Spirit, air, vapour, or the breath. Hip- 


pocrates often uſes the word pneuma, to ſignify a difficult: 


or ſhort breath; 


PNEUMAT'OCELF, from @vtiua wind, and ant a 


tumour. A flatulent hernia, or windy rupture. It is 
when wind only is the contents of a rupture; but it 
rarely if ever happens. In ſome putrid fevers, in che 
{mall pox, and gangrenes, ſome part+ of the ſkin ſre- 
quently crackle lixe parchment under the fingez. When 


carcaſes begin to corrupt, air evidently begins to generate 


in the veſlels and cavities; from which it may be preſumed, 
that, in a very corrupted ſtate of the fluids, the pneu2'ar 
tocele may be formed. When the putrid degeneracy df 
the fluids is the cauſe, a plentitul uſe of -antiteptic and 
corroborant medicines is indicated. And if the diſten- 
Gon from the air is troubleſome, it may be diſcharged by 
a ſmall puncture with a Jancet, | 8 
PNEUMAIOMPHALCOS. An umbilical flatulent 
rupture. 1 O0U 
PODAGRA, from 73; a foot, and de a prey. The 
gout in the feet. 1 0 
PODALIRIUS. A ſon of the Grecian Aſculapius. 


In this ſon's line, medicine was improved down to Hip- 


pocrates, who was the ſeventeenth in linea! decent. Po- 


dalirius gives the firſt inſtance of bleeding; this inſtance 
obtained him the princeſs, whom he bled, for a wife, and 
a part of her father's kingdom for a dowry. Nothing re- 
markable, is recorded of the hiſtory of phyſic from Poda- 
lirius to Hippocrates. See HIPPOCRATES, | 
POERINOII. A name ſor the arbor ſaponaria. 
POINCIANA. Flower fence. It is alfo called frutex 


pavontnus ; criſta payonis ; acacia orbis Americani ; ery- 


throxylon, &c. It grows in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; its 
ſced- pods, infuſed with galls, aſtords the beſt black ink. 
See Rai Hit. | 


POLEMONIUM, alſo called valeriana Græca; va« 


lerian1 cœrulea; Greek valerian ; and Jacob's ladder. It 
is difficult te wicertain what plant this is. See Raii Iliſt. 
ir | 

POLIUM. Poley. Of this plant botaniſts enumerate 
twe've ſpecies: the two following have been ncted in 


medicine. | 

POLIUM MONTANUM LUTEUM. Yel'ow moun- 
tain poley 3 it is alſo called {mal} upright poley mountain, 
and poley mountain of Montpeller. It is a ſmall hrubby 
plant, with ſquare ſtalks, oblong woolly leaves ict in pairs, 
and with labiated flowers. 

POLIUM CRETICUM, alſo called roſmariuum ſtæ- 
chadis facie ; teucrium fruteſcens; tree germander ; poley 
of Candia, The leaves are fet on ſhort ped.cles, and are 
not indented ; the flowers ſtand in looſe cluſters, each on 
ſeperate foot- talks. | 

Both theſe forts have the ſame qualities, the leaves and 
tops have a moderately ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and dif- 
agreeable bitter taſte. . Diſtilled with water, they yield a 
[mall quantity of yellow effential oil; an extract from the 
remaining decoction is very bitter. The leaves and tops 
are corroborant aperient and autiſpaſmiodic. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. | 8 | 

POLLEX. The thumb of the hand, 

POLLENX PEDIS. Tbe great to. 

POLYCHRESTOS, from 70zv; much, and xprrt; uſe- 
ful. An epithet of ſeveral medicines, denoting that they 
have many virtues, 

POLYCHRESTUM SAL. Salt of many virtues. See 
N1TRUM. | | 

POLYCHRESTUM BALSAMUM. The balſa- 
mum. The balſam of guaiacum. 1 

POLITI GALA, alſo called flos ambarvalis; amarella; 
common blue milk wort. It is a ſmall perennial plant, 
with the leaves alternate, uncut, and thoſe on the upper- 
parts of the ſtalk larger than thoſe on the lower; the 
flowers are irregular, tubulous, tripetalous, labiated, ſet 

in 
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in. looſe ſpikes on the tops, the cup compoſed of five | plied- to a large ſea-fiſh, which hath eight claws or legs 
leaves, the two larger of which continue after the flower | which ſerve it to ſwim with, and to convey aliment to its 
hath fallen, and embrace like wings, a flat bicellular ſeed- mouth; the four middle claws are the largeſt, the other 
veſſel. The ſtalks of this common tort are procumbent ; | four are called brachia, crura, cirri, aud bt. Its 
the lower leaves are roundiſh, che upper are oblong, nar- mouth is in the middle of its body. It is found in the 
row, or pointed; the flowers are blue, purpliſh, or red; | Adriatic ſea. See Lemery Traite des Drogues. 
ſometimes white, with a kind of fringed appendix on the | POLYPUS. Coagnlations and concretions of blood in 
lower lip; the roots are fiender and hard. It grows wild | the blood veſſels. are thus called, becauſe they ſend off 
in dry paſtures, and flowers in July. The roots are ſome- many ramifications into the adjacent veſſels. The true 
what ſimilar in taſte to the Senegal milk-wort, but much | polynus is only ſuch a concretion of blood as conſiſts of a 
weaker; and in a leſs degree they have the fame effect in | whitth fibrous and pretty compact ſubſtance, and differs 
pluriſies. NC widely from grumous or coagulated blood, which, when 1 

.POLYGALA. , See SEN EKA. | ; found, is called the baſtard polypus ; it is a ſolid fibrous W | 

POLYGALA IND:CA MINOR. See CoLinit. | concretion, formed of the more viſcid parts of the lymph. C 

POLYGALA VERA, called aiſo polygala major maſ- Their ſeat is in the ſinuſes of the brain, the ventricles of 
Gliotica; polygala valentina maritima; colutea caule | the heart, the jugular veins, the veins in the uterus, and 
geniſta fungolo ; coronilla; aſtragalus. Milk vetch. in any artery or vein, Of thoſe that are the ſubjects of 

An infuſion of this herb hath been uſed for increaſing | manual operations, their ſeat is in the note, the aterus, 
the milk in womens breaſts. and the vagina. 

POLY GONAT UM, allo called ſigillum Solomonis ; The matter of the polypuſes is the more weighty fixed 
Solomon's ſeal. It is a plant with unbranched ſtalks, oval | viſcid particles of the chyle and lymph. [| 
narrow- Jeaves, ribbed like thoſe of plantane, generally The remote caules are various, as, a redundance of the 
all on one ſide ; on the other ſide hang oblong monopetal- | blood, or its deficiency, may alike be the occafional cauſes | 
ous white flowers, two or more together on long pedicles, | of this diforder, a tall ſtature, large draughts of cold wa- | 
followed each by a black berry ; the root is white, thick, | ter ſudden y drank aſter being heated with exerciſe, a too 
fleſhy, with ſeveral joints, and ſome flat cireular depreſſi- free ule of acids and of ſpirituous liquors, terror, ſudden 
ons, ſuppoſed to reſemble the ſtamp of a ſeal. It is pæren | frights, and long continued grief, the apoplexy, epilepſy, 
E nial, grows in woods, and flowers in May, Bocrhbaave | hyſteric fits, a peripneumony, a ſphaſmodic aſthma, a 
34 _ mentions ſeven ſpecies. T he roots are reiiringent, in- pleuriſy, and other acute as well as ſeveral chronical dit- 
15 craſſant and corroborant ; if bruiſed and applied by way | orders. | 
2 of poultice, it diſſipates blacknetz from contuſions ſpeedt- 
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if a polypus is in the prœcordia, the principal ſign is a 


4 ly. See Rali Hiſt. | long continued palpitation of the heart, often excited by a Wl 
$4 POL YGONUM. Knot graſs. The root is creeping | flight cauſe, ſuch as the commotions of the mind, flatulent 1 
1 5 and fibrous; the flalk and branches are full of joints; che aliment, or ſuch as renders the patient coſtive; another ſign 


ſtalks recline towards the earth, are ſmooth, finely chan 
nelled, flender, and branched, full of knots or joints, at 
which grow long oval ſharp- pointed leaves. T he root is 


14, an unequal in ermitting pulſe, which is often gccompa— 
nied with fainting, and a diffi _ulty of breathing without any 
manifeſt caule, a compreſſion of the præcordia, and what 


| 
| 
2 cooling and binding, and hath been uſed againſt hzmor- | moſt generally accompanies this is a xt pain about the m 
Y rhages inwardly, and againſt inflammations outwardly. | heart: each oi theſe, if they are almoſt perpetual, are I 
1 See Raii Hiſt palpable ſigns, that the circulation of the bloud is ob- | 
= POLYIDUS. The next phyfician on record after | ſtructed by ſome foreign body. 


Thyodamas, the fon of Melampus. Polyidus was either | Fhe palpitation ot the heart, ſo troubleſome and fre- 
a nephew or a grandſon of Melampus. By the ſabulous quent, as alfo the anxiety which ſo often attends, are 
accounts given of him, we may conclude that he was emi- \ ceuled by paſſions of the mind, flatulent diet, coſtive- 1 
nent in piactice. Ihe next eminent phyſician was Chiron. | nels, &c. which by diſturbing the equable circulation of 
POLY MORPHUS. Multiform. An epithet for the | the blood produce a greater impetus ther. of to the heart, "Fil 
os ſphenoides. : _ | where, being preternaturally congeſted and accumulated, 1 
POLVNEURON. Plantain. on account of the obſtructing polypus, it cannot find a | 
POLYOS FEON. T hat part of the foot which conſiſts | ſuſſicient ſpace for expanding itſelt ; but violently diſtends 
of many bones. | 


. the heart an! its veſſels, ſo produces theſe ſymptoms, 
POLYPETALOUS. Many leaves. Thoſe plants are The inequality and intermiſſion of the pulſe is 0:cifioned 


ſo called whoſe flowers have many leaves. by the bulk of the polypus intercepting or preveiting the 
POLYPHARMACOS, i. e. Polychreſtos. | due conitriction of the heart and other veſſels on which 
- POLYPODES. Wood-lice. 


the circulation of the blood depends. The compreſſion ö 
_ POLYPODIUM. Polypody. It is generally called | complained of in the præcordia is owing to ſpaſms there. | 1 
polypody of the oak. It is a plant with long leaves iſſuing C Polypuſes happen more frequently in the right auricle and 
from the root, divided on both ſides, down to the rib, in- | ventricle than in the left, and oftener in the vcins than in 
to a number of oblong ſegments, broadeſt at the baſe: it | the arteries: for, ſince the chyle, which by means of the 5 
bath no ſtalk or manifeſt flower; the ſeeds are a fine duſt | ſubclavian vein is conveyed to the vena cava and the right 
lying on the backs of the leaves in roundiſh ſpecks, which | ventricle of the heart, is full of groſs particles which move 
are diſpoſed in rows parallel to the rib; the roots are long | ſlowly, it eaſily depoſits its heavy parts, by which the co- 
and ſlender, of a reddiſh brown colour on the outſide, | lumnz of the heart, being embraced, cnc ſubſtance or | 
greeniſh within, full of ſmall tubercles, which are reſem- | body, as it were, it produced. Then the blood conveyed | 1 
bled to the feet of an inſect, whence the name of the plant. | to tbe veins by means of their too weak contractile force 
It grows in the clefts of old walls, rocks, and decayed | circulated more ſlowly, is of a thicker confiſtence, and ' 
trees. That produced on the oak is uſually preferred, | more weighty than the arterial blood, hence it eaſily de- 
though no better than the other ſorts. It is found green | pokits its thick parts; but eſpecially when theſe, not being 
all the year. he leaves have a weak ungrateful ſmell, | 


intimately mixed, cohere ſlightly, they, by the force of 
a' navſcous ſweet tafte, a roughneſs and a flight acrimo- | their gravity, tend molt to the bottoms and ſides of the 


ny. Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe. of ſern. | veſſels. But it is otherwiſe with the arterial blood, for its 
FOLYPODIUM TENERUM MINUS, alſo called courſe is promoted more effectually by the force of the : #| 
dryopteris, filix querna repens. Oak fern. It prows | arteries, and by its paſſuge through the lungs i- freed | FT 
in marſhy places. If the root is bruiſed and applied to | from a part which was unfit for circulation, if it hath not 
the ſkin, when the body is in a ſweat, it takes off the | received ſomething from the inſpired air to fit it more ef- 
hairs. | | | fectually for its progreſs. | 
POLYPODIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM, alſo called Polypuſes, by intercepting the circulation, are often the 
lonchitis, aſpera, filix foliis polypodn. Rough ſpleen- | cauſes of ſudden death; this may happen either from 
wort, It grows in rough uncultivated places. The root | their bulk or from the force of the circulation ſeparating 
18 aperient and diuretic, | one of them from its ſeat and forcing it into the mouth of 


POLYPUS. Many feet. This name is generally ap- | ſome principal veſſel, and fixing it there. Polypuſes 
| | | | 2 haſten 


haſten ſome other diſeaſes to an unhappy termination, as 
is obſerved in peripneumonies, pleuriſies, aſthmas, ſuf- 
focative catarrhs, conſumptions, &c. 

The indications of cure are, to prevent their increaſe, 
and to diſſolve chat which is already formed. At belt the 


cure is not leſs difficult than dubious ; however, means 
being uſed, and ſucceſs having followed them, acquits 


from the charge of neglect, and juſtifies hope. | 


The patient ſhould avoid entering ſuddenly into vi- 
gorous exerciſe, but moderate degrees ſhould frequently 
be engaged in. Dilute the blood and reduce its quanti- 
ty, if redundant. If frights, or other great commotions 


diately as allay violent commotions, and as render the 
circulation equable, that are gently reſolvent, and pro- 
mote perſpiration ; let moderate exerciſe alſo be uſed, for 
thereby the heart is better enabled to free itſelf from the 
congeſted blood. The bowels muſt always be kept ſo- 
luble. If the habit is robuſt alcaline ſalts, either fixed or 
volatile, and bleeding in the foot, ſo as to reſalve the tex- 
ture of the blood to the greateſt thinneſs that conſiſts with 
health. Spirituous liquors muſt be avoided ; alſo all 
ſtrong exerciſe, and every diſturbance of mind. 

POLYPUS NARIUM. A polypus in the noſe. It 
hath been called noli me tangere ; ſarcoma, and hyper- 
ſarcoma; but the polypus is always ſoft, and hangs by one 
or more ſlender roots: the ſarcoma is ſometimes ſoft, but 
generally hard, and is fixed on a large immoveabie baſis. } 

The polypus of the noſe is an excreſcence whoſe 
branches ſpread among the laminæ of the os ethmoides, 
and through the whole cavity of one or both noſtrils. All 
theſe polypuſes ſpread on the laminæ ſpongioſcœ, pretty 
nearly in the ſame manner as the hydatids of the belly in 
one kind of dropſy do on the ſurface of the liver. They 
proceed from any part of the noſtrils, or thofe ſinuſes of 
the cranium that are lined with the ſame membrane as that 
with which the noſtrils are; being no other than an en- 
largement of one or more of the glands thereof, 

he caufes may be external or internal; the external 
are chiefly ſome violence done to the pituicary membrane, 
the application of ſtimulating drugs thereto, and blows, | 
ſcratches, &c. Internal cauſes are, acrid defluxions, fre- 
quent or profuſe hæmorrhages, &c. 

Different polypuſes, and the ſame at different times, | 
appear of different ſizes and conſiſtences; their elonga- 
tion is ſometimes ſo quick that they appear below the noſ- 
trils in two or thee days; for the molt part they are free 
from pain, yet ſometimes they are attended with both 
pain and hardneſs, and then they generally are diſpoſed 
to a cancer, in which caſe they are of a livid colour, and 
apt to bleed by the ſlighteſt touch. 

When a polypus proceeds from both noſtrils, it is ge- 
nerally cauſed by ſome worſe diforder. If it appears ſoft, 
anda pale colour like the ſerum of the blood, it muſt be 
left to harden before any attempt is made to extract it. 
If it is partly of a watery, and partly of a viſcid texture, 
though it cannot be drawn away at once by the roots, it 
may all be extracted by piece meal, If it is neither ſo} 
ſoſt as to be eaſily ſqueezed in pieces, nor ſo hard as to 
crumble, or to adhere with that force as not eaſily to be ſe- 
parated, it is the moſt favourable for extraction. If it is fo 
hard as to appear ſcirrhus, and adheres ſo as to tear rather 
than ſeparate in the extraction, the cure will be very dif- 
ficult. If the polypus appears in the throat, extraCt it 
that way ; and in this caſe Mr. Sharp adviſes to let the 
Patient lie ſupine, two or three hours before the operation 
is begun, for thus it will deſcend farther down, and admit 
of ſecurer hold. | 

Mr. Sharp direCts the following method of extracting a 
polypus : ** Introduce a pair of forceps with a ſlit at their 
extremities (for the better hold), an inch and an half up 
the noſtril, to ſecure the polypus as near the roots as may 
be, then twiſt them a little from one fide to the other, 
and continue this action while you pull gradually down - 
wards: if it breaks repeat the extraction as long as any re- 
mains, unleſs it is attended with a violent hxmorrhage, 
which 1s an accident that ſometimes happens, and rarely 
fails it the poly pus is become ſcirrhus ; this hemorrhage 
is ſoon abated by the contraction of the veſſels, or the ap- 
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plication of lint dipped in ſome ſtyptic.? It may be known 


that the polypus is removed, Iſt. By the fight; 2dly, By 
the voice; and 3dly, By the freedom of reſpiration thre. 


the noſe. In introducing the forceps it is difficult to avoid 
the oſſa ſpongioſa; but to ſhun them, keep the beak of the 


forceps as near as poſſible to the os palati. When the ope- 


rator draws away the poly pus, he may generally bring it 
away whole if he draws and moves it very gently, If any 
of the polypus remains touch it with the lunar cauſtic. 
See Poterius, Rulandus, Wedelius, Celſus, Ægineta, 
Albucaſis, Sennertus, Glendorp, Malpighi, Hoffmann, 


| Levret, Le Dran, Sharp, and Heiſter. 
of mind, ſhould occur, adminiſter ſuch medicines imme- 


POLYSARCIA, from , much, and capt, fleſh. 
Corpulence. It may be called a ſpecies of cachexy, for 
many diſagreeable ſymptoms attend, ſuch as an exceſs of 
fleſh and fat, flowneſs of motion, oppreſſion, weakneſs, 
difficulty of breathing, fweating on the leaſt exerciſe, and 
all the misfortunes that attend voracious animals, or thoſe 
fattened for uſe, ſuch as inflation, diſtenſion, &c. The 
beſt remedies in this caſe are, a ſpare thin diet, frequent 
and long continued exerciſe, little ſleep, and cloſe appli- 
cation of mind. See Cœlius Aurelianus Chron. lib. v. 

POMA ANARANTIA. The orange. 

POMA SINENSES. China oranges = 

POMACEUM. Cyder. It is the juice preſſed from 
apples, which hath ſtood to ferment in hogſheads. The 
more harſh cyders are the ſtrongeſt, and keep longeſt. 
Cyder is a uſeful drink in ſcorbutic and melancholic habits 3 
but if drank to excels, it occaſions drunkenneſs of a longet 
continuance, and more pernicious conſequences than is 
produced by wine. It does not intoxicate ſo ſoon as wine, 
for its ſpirit conveys along with it many viſcous particles, 
which hinder both its ſpeedy effect and ſudden diſſipation. 
Moderately uſed, cyder is more ſalutary than wine; and 
whey that is made by turning the milk with cyder, is a 
much more agreeable drink for patients who labour under 
fevers, than that which is made with wine, 

POM AMBRA. Apples of amber. They are made of 
odoriferous powders, to which oils may be added, and 


theſe powders are made into balls, &c. with wax, or mu- 
cilage of gum arabic, &c. (e. g.) Take of mace and ein- 


namon of each two drams; mulk, civet, and gum arabic 


of each one dram, gum tragacenth two drams. Mix and 


make into balls. I hey are agreeable to ſmell to. 
POMATUM. It is the unguentum fimplex. It was 
formerly made with lard, ſuet, and a ſpecies of apples called 


pome- waters; but at preſent it is only lard beat up into a 


curd, with the addition of a little roſe-water, or other 
ſweet- water, to give it an agreeable ſcent. | 
- FOMPHOLYX. A bubble excited in a liquid ſub- 
{tance by ſome flatulent ſpirit or air contained therein. 
This name is given to the matter which is found adhering 
to the covers of the crucibles, &c. in the form of thin 
cruſts or light downy powder, of a white or whitiſh yel- 
low colour, and is the produce of zinc, which ſublimes 
from the lapis calaminaris in making of braſs. It is alſo 
called nihil album, and white tutty. _ 

POMUM. An apple. It is any fleſhy veſſel, con- 
taining more ſeeds than one; ſo that all plants which pro- 
duce ſuch fruit are termed pomiferous, that is, apple- 
bearing. L | 

POMUM ADAMI. A name for the limon, fructu 
Aurantii, alſo for the protuberance in the fore part of the 
neck formed by the thyroid cartilage. 5 

PONDO, or Pondus. A weight. The medical or 
troy pound is leſs than the avoirdupoiſe, but the ounce and 
the dram are greater. The Troy pound contains 5750 
grains, the avoirdupoiſe pound contains 7000 ſuch grains. 
The Troy ounce contains 480 grains; the avoirdupoſe 
ounce contains only 4374 grains. Ihe Troy dram con- 
tains 60, the avoirdupoiſe rather more than 27. So that 
attention hereto ſhould be had in the making up what is 
preſcribed with a view to the Troy weights. 

The pound ard the pint are called libra by the Latins. 
But: there is not any known liquor, of which a pint in 
meaſure anſwers to a pound in weight. | | 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, a pint in meaſure, exceeds a 
pound weight, by half an ounce, 
| Sans | PONS 
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PONS VAROLII. Varolius, an Italian anatomiſt, 
ſave this name to a ſort of arch in-the cerebellum. He 

rſt obſerved t. | „ 

PONTICA VINA. Acid, feculent, and tartarous 


wines. | | | 
 PONTICUW MEL. A fort of poiſonous honey. 

POPLES. The ham or joint of the knee, Be 
- POPLITEA ARTERIA. The arteria cruralis, in 
paſſing the bam, takes the name of poplitea, which whilſt 
in the ham, is covered only by the integuments. It ends 
by dividing into the tibialis anterior and tibialis poſterior, 

POPLITEA VENA. The crural vein takes this name, 
juſt above the ham, and at the lower part of the muſculus 
popliteus, it divides into the tibialis anterior; tibialis poſ- 
terior, and peronæa. | 

POPLITEUS, The ſciatic nerve having reached the 
ham, takes this name: it divides into two branches, which 
ſpread about the whole le 


POPLITEUS MUSCULUS. This muſcle riſes ten · 


dinous from the external condyl of the femur, within the 
capſular ligament, it paſſes tendinous under the ham in- 
wards, it plays upon the head of the tibia, and is inſerted 


into the ſuperior, and inner part thereof, ſerving to turn 


the toes inwards. 

POPULAGO. Marſh-marigold. The flower reſem 
bles that of the ranunculus. The plant is ſo cauſtic, that 
cattle avoid it though graſs be ever fo ſcarce, It is not 
noted for its medicinal qualities, 

POPULARIS. Endemical, or epidemical. 

POPULUS. The poplar. Boerhaave takes notice of 
five ſpecies. | | 

POPULUS NIGRA, Black poplar. It is a tall tree, 
with dark green, rhomboidal acuminated leaves, pro- 
ducing imperfect flowers in catkins. In ſome of the in- 
dividuals called male, the flowers are barren, in others 

called female, they are followed by membranous pods, 
containing a number of ſeeds winged with down. It is 
indigenous in watery places, and quick of growth. The 


young buds of the leaves are made into an ointment, they 


abound with a yellow unctuous odorous juice, which they 

readily impart to reQified fpirit of wine. The tincture 
ields a fragrant reſin, which approaches to the nature of 
orax. See Raii Hiſt. | 

POPULUS ALBA. White poplar. It grows in moiſt 
places, a decoCtion of its bark is given to remove the 
ſtranguary and the ſciatica. 

POPULUS TREMULA. The aſp, or aſpin-tree. 
Its qualities are ſimilar to thoſe of the black poplar. It 
grows in woods and marſhy places. 

PORI. Pores. It is ſuppoſed that one grain of ſand 
will cover one hundred and twenty-five thouſand of the 
pores in our ſkin, and that each pore is the orifice of a 
diſtinct gland; but this is only a ſuppoſition founded on 
the authority of Lewenhoek, who with aged eyes, and bad 
glaſſes, ſaw what younger eyes, aſſiſted with better glaſſes 

than he ever poſſeſſed, could never diſcover. Plants perſpire 
as well as men; but notwithſtanding the great perſpiration of 
both, pores cannot be diſcovered either in the cuticle of a 
man, or in the fine membrane that covers the external 
ſurface of the leaves. | 
- PORPHYRITES. Red marble, or porphyry. It is 
a very hard kind of marble, and is brought from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, &c. | 1 

PORRUM. Porret, or common leek. I differs from 

garlic only in being weaker. Botaniſts enumerate ſeven 
or eight ſpecies, 5 
PORTA: VENA, vel Portarum Vena. The ſplenic, 
' meſenteric, and meſocolic veins, uniting at the root of the 
meſentery, form the vena portæ. It may be conſidered 
as two veins joined endwiſe, and that ſend out branches 
in oppoſite directions to each other; that one of theſe 
veins is ramified in the liver, the other lying without the 
liver, and ſending its branches to the viſcera of the belly; 
that in the liver may be called vena portæ hepatica ſupe- 
rior, or minor; the other vena portæ ventralis inferior, 
or major. The particular trunk of the vena portæ hepati- 
ca, forms what 1s called the ſinus of the vena portæ; from 
this ſinus five principal branches go out, which are di- 
vided and ſpread through the whole ſubſtance of the liver; 


the extremities of theſe branches end in the pulpy friable | which was difſolved to 3 I ſolid form, and to ſubs 
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| corpuſcles, which ſeem to be thick plows folliculi. In 


thefe folliculi the bile is ſecreted, and collected by as 


| many. veſſels of another kind, which again unite in one 


common trunk; theſe ramifications are termed poti bilia- 


| rii, and the trunk ductus hepaticus. The veua port 


ventralis is ſituated under the lower; or concave fide 0 


the liver, and joined by an anaſtomoſis to the ſinus of the 


vena portz hepatica, between the middle and right ex- 
tremity of that ſinus, from thence it runs down ftom right 
to, left under the trunk of the arteria hepatica, bending 
behind the beginning of the duodenum, and under the 
head of the pancreas, its length being about five fingers 
breadth. At the head of the pancreas it loſes its name, 
and divides into the meſaraica major and minor, and the 
ſplenica, See Winſlop's Anatomy. | | 
PORTAIGUILLE. See AcUTENACULUM. 
PORTIO DURA. Winſlow calls it nervous ſympa- 
theticus minor. It is one of the two diviſions of the ſe- 
venth pair of nerves from the head, which run into the os 


tio mollis. The portio dura goes out between the ſtyloid 
and maſtoid proceſſes, paſſes throꝰ the parotid, becomes a 
cutaneous nerve upon the face, and communicates with the 
upper maxillary nerve, 

ORTIO MOLLIS. The ſeventh pair of nerves go 
out from within the head, into the os pretroſum, and there 
divides into two branches called portio dura, and portio 
mollis. The portio mollis is ſpent upon the labyrinth in 
the ear; it enters the meatus auditorius internus, and 
paſſes to the veſtibulum and cochlea, 

\ PORTORARIUM., The duodenum, or the py- 


lorus, 

PORTULACA. Purpie, or garden-purſlane; It is 
chiefly uſed in the kitchen. Boerhaave enumerates fix 
ſpecies, the leaves are cooling, antiſcorbutic, and mode- 
rately aſtringent. The ſeeds are the ſame. 

PORTULACA MARITITIMA. Alſo called halimus; 


plant, and pickled in vinegar it helps the appetite. 
PORUS. See Poros and Ports. ET 
PORUS OPTICUS, It is alſo called the blind poinks 
It is the point on the retina where no object is ſeen, 
PORUS RETICULATUS. A ſpecies of ſubmarine 
plant called eſchara. 
POSCA. Vinegar and water mixed. 
POSSETUM. Poflet. This is by foreigners reckon- 
ed peculiar to the Engliſh; The ſerum of a poflet, called 
poſſet drink, is like the whey of milk, only differing with 
reſpeCt to what the means were by which the curd and 
whey were made to ſeparate, | 
POSTBRACHIALE, The metacarpus; 
auris, 5 = 
POSTHE. The prepuce. | 
POSTPOSITIO. Poſtpoſition. When the parox- 
yſm of a fever comes on later than it is expected, it is 
called che poſtpoſition of the paroxyſm. When it begins 
ſooner, it is called the anticipation. 
POTAMOGEITON, from Tau, river, and ye!- 
roy, adjacent, Broad-leaved pondweed. It is alſo called 
millefolium, from the ſmallneſs of the leaves ; and viola 
aquatica, from the colour of its flower, | 
This plant is found in ſtagnant waters, it flowers in 


— 


June and July. Boerhaave enumerates eleven ſpecies, 


but they are not noted in medicine. 
POTIO. A potion. It is a liquid form of medicine, 


ed into qathartie, cardiac, and alterative. 
PRACIPITANTIA. Precipitating medicines ; that 
is medicines which moderate the motion and heat of the 
blood, as was ſuppoſed, by abſorbing and correcting the 
acid contained therein. | | 
; PRACIPITANS MAGNUM. A name for the os 
epiæ. | 
PRACIPITATIO. Precipitation. It is the ſeparating 
of ſol id bodies from any fluid menſtruum wherein they 
are diſſolved, by the addition of a third body, which 
counteracting the power of the menſtruum, cauſes that 


— 


ie 


petroſum, and there divides into the portio dura and por- 
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atriplex matitima. Common ſea purſlane. It is found in 
ſalt marſhes, it flowers in July and Auguſt, It is a hot 


| POSTERIOR MUSCULUS AU RIS, i. e. Abductor 


calculated for one doſe or draught. Potions are diſtinguiſh- 
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gde in the ſtate of à powder. Or, by precipitation, bo- f 


dies are recovered from their ſolutions, by means of the 
addition of ſome other ſubſtance, with which either the 
menſtruum, or the body diſſolved, hath a greater affinity 
than they have with one another, . 
Precipitation is of two kinds, firſt, where the ſubſtance 
fuperadded, unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that 
which was before diſſolved to be thrown down. Second- 
ly, where the ſubſtance ſuperadded unites with the diſſolved 
body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of the firſt 
we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur from al- 
kaline lixivia by the means of acids; of the ſecond, in the 
precipitationof mercury from aqua fortis by ſea- ſalt, or its 
acid. TEN \ r 
When the matter to be precipitated is all at the bottom 


of the veſſel, the fluid being poured off, of filtered, what | 


remains behind is all to be dried in the fame 
levigated powders are. | Fi 


manner as. 
Precipitation may alſo be effected by dropping in a liquor 


* 
1 


2 


ſpecifically lighter than the menſtruum by which the pre- 
cipitated matter was diſſolved. Thus the ſpit of ſal am- 
moniac precipitates plentifully the ſolutions of metals in 


acid menſtruums, the ſame. is effected by rectiſied ſpirit of 


wine, which alio precipitates all ſalts from water. Acids 


poured upon heavier acids will precipitate whatever ſwims 


Ain them; thus the ſpirit of ſalt precipitates lead, copper, 


and tin, diſſolved in oil of vitriol. Precipitation alſo ſuc- 
ceeds, if an heavier body be added to the diſſolving men- 


ſtruum: thus acids, or water alone, will carry down all the 


ſolid corpuſcles which they meet with in tinctures of ve- 
getables extracted by ſpirit of wine; and the fame tinc- 
tures extracted by water, or wine, are. precipitated by 
means of acid ſpirits. | e 
When a third body is added to any ſolution, for preci- 


pitating one part thereof, it produces its effect by uniting 


wich the diſſolving liquor, or with the matter which is diſ- 
ſolved, and as one or the other happens. That which is 
precipitated is either ſimple or compound; if the preci- 
Pitating matter joins with the diſſolving liquor, the preci- 
pitate is ſimple; if it unites with the precipitated matter, 


the precipitate is compound. This ſhould be obſerved, 


and the reſpective precipitates diſtinguiſhed by the words 
ſimple or compound. | 1 


Sometimes an advantage may be made of the liquor 


which remains after the precipitation is performed: thus, 
when fixt alkaline falt is diſſolved in water, and ſulphur 
is diſſolved in this lixivium, the additon of acids ſepa— 
rates and throws down the ſulphur, only in virtue of the 
acid uniting with, and neutralizing the alcali, by which 
the ſulphur was held diſſolved; conſequently if the 
ptecipitation is made with the vitriolic acid, and the 
acid gradualiy dropt in till the alkali is completely ſati- 
ated, that is, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any pre- 
cipitation, or turbidneſs, the liquor will yield by pro- 
per evaporation, and cryſtallization, a neutral alt, 
compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fixed alcali, that is the 
vitriolated tartar; in like manner, if the precipitation is 
made with the nitrous acid, a true nitre may be recovered 
from the liquor; if with the marine, the ſalt called ſpiritus 


falis marini coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, 
the ſal diureticus. See the Dict. of Chemiſtry. 


PRACOCIA, or Præcoqua. Apricots. - 


PRA.CORDIA. The diaphragm. Sometimes ie 68. 


nifies the hypochondria, Fernelius, in lib. iv. de Febr. 
comprehends under this term the region about the ſto- 
mach, the diaphragm, the cavity of the liver and biliary 


ducts included therein, the pancreas, the ſtomach in par- 


ticular, and its upper orifice, with whatever is contained 
under the infleCtions of the ſpurious ribs, towards the fore- 


the metatarſus. 6 


-parts, and the ſternum. Some have given this name to 


| PRAPARANTIA MEDICAMENTA. Preparing 


medicines, that is, ſuch as prepare the morbid humours, 


and diſpoſe them to ſeparate from the healthy ; and to paſs 
off by the help of evacuants. 


PRAPARANTIA VASA. The ſpermatic veſſels. 
PRAPARATA VENA. An ancient name for the 


frontal veins. 
PRAPUTIUM. The prepuce or foreſkin. 


 PRASAGIA. Preſages, Fred. Hoffmann obſerves, , 


be able to give medicines that are capab 


3 —ů— 


| 


| Tc. as it] nc rele fY ieee ca, 
that three things are requiſite to a xi 'ht prefage, viz. 5 
elti 


That from due obſervation we Are ab to trace and jnv 

gate the origins and cauſes of diſorders, in order to op- 
poſe them in the beginning, by proper remedies, or give 
falutary directions. 2d, That we accurately, know. the 
various natures of diſeaſes, and their differences With 
reſpeck to different conſtitutions, that we N ay the better 


- AD 1 dle 0 | Temovin 
theih.. 34, Thit we be able to form a ligt judge 
of the opelation of medicines, and the event of diſorders. 
This laſt, though it does not directly obtain the end df 


the healing art, yet it promotes the certainty of medicine, 


and the reputation of the phyſician, 5 

© PRASENTATIO. A preſentation. In midwifer\ 
it is the manner in which a child offers itſelf in its paſſage 
into the world; and the different preſentations are deno- 
minated, according to that part 6f the child which is per- 
ceived at the mouth of the womb, when a woman begins. 
10 be in eee f | 
In a natural labour, the child preſents with its vertex, 


See PARTURIO, 


The cauſe of wrong preſentations is not exactly known: 
but in different writers om midwifery, various opinions 
are given. | ; pa Bren Fa 

Preternatural preſentations are thus known. The mem- 
branes puſh out in a round form, in a right pfeſentation; 
but when any other part offers, the membranes protrude 
in a lengthened form; and when the pain is off, no part 
of the child can be perceived, but the membranes only, as 
in the beginning of labour ; after ſometime indeed, from 


the quantity of water, the membranes have a round form, 
: but then the orifice of the womb is but little opened there- 


by. If the head preſents, it is diſtinguiſhed by bringing 


the finger round, ſo as to take in a large ſpace of the head, 


we then feel an uniform hard ſubſtance, and often 
find a ſuture. When a ſhoulder, or a hip preſents, 
they have not that uniform hard feel which is obſerved 
when the head offers itfelf, If the back preſents, 
the vertebræ are felt. If the belly preſents, the funis um- 
bilicalis diſcovers it. The breaſt preſenting, is known by 
feeling the ribs. When the breech offers itſelf, the pri- 


vate parts are eaſily perceived there, and the meconium is 


ſqueezed out at each pain. . 'The hand, or foot preſenting, 
requires that we feel for the heel, that we may determine 
how to proceed. M4 St 
Both feet preſenting. When this happens, the toes are 
generally towards the pubis, inclining a little to the right 


or to the left; draw the child gently downward whilſt the 


pains continue to increaſe, and are in their full force ; and 
as you draw the child downwards, gradually incline it to. 
the ſide towards which its toes turn, for when the breeck 
is delivered, the child muſt be turned with its face to the 
ſacrum of the mother. When the navel appears, draw 


down an” inch or two of the funis, to prevent its being 


torn, or too much ſtretched ; when the body of the child 
is ſo far delivered that its ſhoulders check its progreſs, in- 


troduce a finger to the elbow of the child, and gently draw 


the arm down, not perpendicularly, but by inclining it 
acrofs the breaſt of the child; this done, bring down the 
other arm with the ſame care. The arms brought down, 
place the fore and middle fingers of one hand, one on each 
ſide of the neck, with the thumb in one, and the fingers 
in the other axilla; then introduce the fore and middle 
fingers of the other hand into the mouth of the child to 


turn the face into the hollow of the ſacrum, and fo finiſh 


the delivery. | 
One foot preſenting. In this caſe the toes are to the 


ifchium. If the leg is low in the vagina, ſo that the knee 


appears, it is too late to bring down the other foot, which 
may continue until the breech is delivered, and the child's 
face turned to the iſchium, then proceeds as when the 
breech preſents. 


Breech preſenting. When this is the preſenting part, 


if it is very high, and the os internum ſoft and open, break 
the membranes, and bring away the child by the feet ; but 
if theſe circumſtances do not attend, leave the buſineſs a 
while to natuge, the pains will puſh forward the preſenting 
part, and the labour will be as eaſy and ſafe as when the 


|| head preſents. In theſe caſes, the face of the child is uſual- 


| ly towards the belly of the mother, but ſometimes it 1s 


with 
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 facrum. This is known by the fagittal ſuture running 


PR & 


with its ſides towards her pubis and ſacrum, and as it inclines 
a little with its face to one or the other, in the courſe of 
the labour, it will turn thereto. As it preſents, fo let it 
deſcend, and keep the membranes whole as long as poſſible, 
for the more eaſy dilatation of the parts. When the hams 
of the child are from under the pubis, and the perineum 
freed from the breech preſſing on it, take hold of the child 
with both hands, and turn it with its face to the mother's 
back, and then bring down one leg after the other; if the 
child is very large, the legs muſt be brought down whilſt 
they are next the os pubis, and then the child's face is to 
be turned towards the mother's back. When the legs are 
free, proceed as when both feet preſent. When it is ne- 


ceſſary to turn the child's face to the back of the mother, 


do it whilſt the pains are departing, 

Back preſenting. When this ſituation is known, and 
the orifice of the womb is ſufficiently dilated, break the 
membranes, introduce the hand into the uterus, and care- 
fully ſeek for the feet. When the child is in a lengthen- 
ed from, and preſents with its back, neck, ſhoulders, or 
face, if at the ſame time the waters are gone, the caſe 
may prove a very difficult one. In tranſverſe ſituations of 
the child, the orifice of the womb does not open ſo ſoon 
as when the head preſents. | 

Belly preſenting. In this cafe the child is ſeldom living. 
The method of delivery is the fame as when the back pre- 
ſents, If the feet cannot be reached, get the knees to the 
belly, -and then the feet are ſoon ſecured, | 

An arm preſenting in the vagina, and the membranes 
broke. This is one of the moſt difficult caſes that occurs 
in midwiſery, eſpecially when the waters are gone, and 
the uterus contracts upon its burden forcibly. To pro- 
ceed, puſh up the fore parts of the child towards the fun- 
dus uteri with one hand, whillt with the other the feet are 
ſought for, Or, if the waters are all run off, begin with 


ſeeking for the feet; when they are found, draw them 


ently towards the vagina, at the fame time puſh up the 
body of the child. When the feet are brought into the 
vagina, the caſe becomes the ſame as when the feet pre- 
ſent. When the arm preſents, and the os internum is 
very rigid, before any attempts are made, wait for the di- 
Jatation of the part by the force of the pains. 

Some propoſe bleeding ad deliquium for abating the too 
Nrong contraction of the uterus; and, at the moment of 
fainting, to attempt delivery. | 

'The head locked faſt at the brim of the pelvis. In this 
caſe, and the ſeven next following, the membranes are 
broke, the uterus is contracted about the body of the 
child. In this caſe, if the child be living, a tumour will 
be formed on its head, which will ſo increaſe, as to reach 
to the os externum ; but when the child dies, this tumour 
becomes ſoft, and gradually diſappears. Whatever part 
of the head preſents it may be locked faſt, though gene- 
rally the face is towards the ſacrum; care is, however, 
required to know the part which preſents, and the ſitua- 
tion of the child. In order to delivery, the curved for- 
ceps are erage 3 | | ö 

The middle of the ſagittal ſuture reſting on the pubes, 
and the face of the child turned up towards the fundus u- 
teri. In this caſe the chin is preſſed upon the breaſt. 
Mr. Levret of Paris directs the following procedure in this 
caſe. ** Before the firſt branch of the forceps is introduced, 
a fillet muſt be paſſed through the perforated blade, and 
likewiſe through the ſecond before it is paſſed ; and after 
fixing the handles, tie the ends of the fillets together ſo as 
to hang down in a nooſe, about fix or ſeven inches, then 
taking the forceps in the right hand, raiſe the handles, and 
bearing down at the ſame time with the left-hand in the 
garter, the forceps will be converted into a lever of the 
third kind, the moving power being between the point of 
ſupport (or the hand) and the point of reſiſtance (or the 
head of the child) which will be made to deſcend into the 
hollow of the ſacrum, and be delivered afterwards with 
eaſe. | | 


'The head preſenting with the ears to the pubes and os 


from iſchium toiſchium, or oblique. And to know which 
way the face is turned, the ear ſhould be ſelt at the pubes. 
Sometimes the head may be removed from this poſition 
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forceps muſt be uſed. If the face is to the left-ſide, turit 
the woman on her left ſide; if to the right, lay her on her 
right-ſide. In general, when the ears ate to the ſides of 
the pelvis, and the forceps are to be applied, the woman 


when the ears are to the pubes {or groin, it is better to 
lay her on her ſide, and generally on the leſt. If the 
blade of the forceps cannot be introduced by the os pubis, 
the ear laying clole to it, introduce the blade a little to one 
fide, then ſlip it over the ear under the pubis, and as the 
blade goes up, withdraw the hand. Over the car is the beſt 
ſituation for the forceps, but if this cannot be, put one 
blade before one ear, and the other behind the other. 

The forceps ſecured, pull gently when the pains are 
preſent, until the vertex is as low as the loweſt part of the 
iſchium ; then turn the forehead into the concave part of 
the ſacrum, and give it a quarter turn more to bring the 
body into the ſame poſition, or, perhaps, the ſhoulders 
may catch againſt the pubis; then rever:e the quarter turn, 
and the forchead will be in its proper ſituation. The deli- 
very will now be liniſned, as when the head is low, and 
the pains gone, | 

The face preſenting with the chin to the pubes. In 
any face caſe, if the pains ate ſtrong, ute no forceps, but 
take time, and nature will do her own bufineſs. If the 
face preſents with the chin to the pubes, if the woman 
hath had children before, and the pelvis is good, the 
child will come forward very well by the force of the pains ; 
for when it hath got below the pubis, the fore part of the 
neck will turn on it as on a fulcrum, and the vertex will 
riſe from under the perineum, and delivery will he effect- 


is well ſupported. 

If called in time, and the os tincz is dilated, it is uſual- 
ly recommended to introduce the hand, and bring away 
the child by the feet; but if the pelvis is diſtorted, it is 
better to make the vertex preſerit, by turning it with the 
hands. But be the peivis as it will, if the face preſents 
with the chin to the pubes, if the waters are run off, the 
head low, and the pains very languid, apply the ſorceps- 
When the chin is cleared the difficulty is over. After 
the forceps are fixed, be careſul to prevent the chin from 
catching againſt the os pubis. 

The face preſenting with the chin to the os ſacrum. 
When the waters are run off, and the head is ſtrongly 
detained, delivery is extremely difficult. Thu head mult 
be raiſed and turned with the chin to the pubis before de- 
livery can be effected. In this caſe truſt to nature rather 
than begin too ſoon with the forceps; when the forceps 
are applied, force them upwards until you can turn the 
chin to the os pubis, and then proceed as when the chin 
at firſt preſented this way. | 

The face preſenting, and the chin to one fide, If the 
woman is laid on her left-ſide, the child may often be 
turned ſo as for the chin to paſs under the pubis. If this 
cannot be done, introduce one blade of the forceps under 
the pubis, the other at the ſacrum, then bring the chin 
under the pubis, and proceed as in that caſe, 

The face to the os pubis. When the fontanel preſents, 
the face is generally to the pubes. In this caſe, if the pel- 
vis is good, and the parts dilated, the child will paſs by 
the force of pains ; but if the parts are rigid, the perineum 
will be endangered. If the child is ſmall, and the pelvis 
large, pains may ſuffice to deliver the child; but if other- 
wile, as ſoon as the waters are broke, introduce the hand, 
and deliver by the feet. If this opportunity does not fa- 
vour us, the forceps muft be uſed. In order to feel the 
ear, puſh up the head that the finger may paſs to the ear, 
and the forceps follow it; then fixing the other ſide of the 
forceps, and when the head is pulled ſufficiently low, turn 
the ſorehead into the cavity of the ſacrum, and deliver as 
when the head is low but pains wanting. 

The ſhoulders locked. In this caſe the head is move- 
able in the vagina, the face is to one fide, one ſhoulder reſts 
on the upper and lateral part of the os ſacrum, the other paſſes 
over the ſide of the os pubis, ſo that the ſcapulæ and back of 
the child reſt in the pſoas and iliac muſcles on one ſide, and 
the knees and elbows preſs the fame parts on the other 
fide. The intention here is, to remove the ſhoulder on 
the ſide of the facrum, to brivg them both to the wideit 


with our fingers; but when this cannot be done, the 
2 ; 1 


, part 


+ 


ſhould be on her back, and her breech over the bed; but 


ed without extraordinary diſſiculty, provided the perineum 
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part of the pelvis; to do this, ſlide a blade of the forceps 
under the ſhoulder of the child, and as with a lever raife 
that which reſts on the ſaerum, and carry it over the pro- 
jection, which, when properly executed, the head will 
deſcend, and the delivery be almoſt ſpontaneous. 

The head ſeparated and left in the uterus. In order to 
delivery, introduce a hand and turn the chin to the os 
pubis, then, an aſſiſtant gently preſſing the belly to keep 
the head from rolling about, the operator muſt introduce 
the long curved forceps, and fix them on the head; hav- 
ing thus done, draw the head down until it is fixed in the 
pelvis, turn the handles up to the os pubis, and introduce 
a pair of ſciſſars, open the head and deſtroy the ſtructure 
of the brain; after this, give the forceps a diagonal turn, 
then proceed as in any other caſe in which the head is fo 
ſituated. | 

Twins. It is very difficult during pregnancy to know 
whether or no there will be twins at the birth, When 
there is but one child, the uterus rarely, if ever, riſes a- 
bove the brim of the pelvis; ſo if on the third: or fourth 


there are twins. If after the delivery of one child the 
uterus is contraCted into a firm hard ball above the os pubis, 
it is thereby known that there 4s not another ; if, on the 
contrary, it is much diſtended, we ſhall find a child yet to 
come forth; and on examining there is another ſet of 
membranes. When one child is delivered, tie the funis 
in two places, then wait for pains coming on, to deliver 
the next, except it preſents in a bad polition, in which 
caſe bring it away by the feet. Except the placenta of the 
firſt child is looſe, and preſents itſelf for excluſton, leave 
it until the other child or children are delivered. The 
placentæ generally adhere to each other, but they are two 
diſtinct ones; though it ſometimes happens that ſome of 
their veſſels communicate, whence the neceſſity of tying 
the cut end of the funis when the firſt child is delivered. 
Monſters. I heſe are when two children are ſo united 
as to bz one, or when. one child hath, in ſome remarka- 
ble inſtances, the parts of two, and but one funis and pla- 
centa are found, When theſe are ſmall they ſometimes 
paſs by the common methods of delivery, but when they 
are large they occaſion ſome difficulty. Rules cannot ea- 
ſily be laid down, becauſe of the variety of the ſubjeQs ; 


the ſagacity and dexterity of the operator muſt here be 


wholly left to themſelves both in ſuggeſting the method 
and in executing the plan for delivery. | 


dangerous to the mother and the child, as a mortification 
may be induced in the firft, whoſe influence will extend 
to the laſt, and prove fatal to both. To complete the de- 
livery the operator introduces one hand into the vagina, 


and puſhes them on until the ends of his fingers enter the 


orifice of the uterus, then with the other hand he paſſes 
one blade of the foxceps between the introduced hand and 
the head of the child, withdrawing the hand, and holding 
the handle of the blade ſteady, he introduces the other 
band in the ſame manner as the firſt, and after it he intro- 
duces the other blade of the forceps, then with both hands 
he puſhes them up until the locking part is within an inch 
of the child's head; he then locks and ties them ſo toge- 


when thus the head is brought ſo low as conſiderably to 
{tretch the perineum, and to protrude from under the os 


pubis, the handles of the forceps muſt be raiſed gradually 


towards the woman's belly, and thus the head will be 
compleatly delivered ; this done, and the forceps removed, 
the procedure will be as when the labour is natural. 

1 he head too large, or the pelvis too ſmall, In theſe 
caſes the head being brought as low as the natural pains 
can force it, its ſize is leſſened by boring into it with a 
pair of ſciflars contrived for that end, and diſcharging the 
brains ; then with the curved crotchets ſecured on the 
head in the ſame manner as is directed for the forceps; or 
with a blunt hook introduced into the perforation made with 
the ſciſſars, the head of the child is brought forward. 
When the pelvis is diſtorted, the child muſt never be 


turned with a view of delivering it by the feet; but, if it 


preſents by the feet, endeavours muſt be made to deliver 
it that way.; 
| I 
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The occiput preſenting, When this happens, ſuppoſe: 
the occiput Jays over the os pubis with the face upwards, 
the operator muſt thruſt up the child, and prefs back the 
ſacrum, that the vertex may be brought to prefent ; but 
if this cannot be done, fix one fide of the forceps betwixt 
the os pubis and the occiput, ſo as that the point may be 
in the neck of the child, and ftrive thus to move it; this 
done, fix the blades on the moſt convenient parts, and 
deliver. ITO 

See the authors mentioned under the article Oss E- 
TRICATIO, 

PRAXAGOR AS. The next celebrated phy fician to 
Diocles Caryſtius: he was of the Eſculapean family, born 


in the iſle of Cos, and is ſuppoſed to be the laſt of that 


month it riſes up to the navel, it is very probable that | 


family who had much repute. He adviſed in the iliac 
paſſion to cut the bowel open, and take out the excrement, 
and then to ſew it up; but in this he was never followeu. 
A pupil of his was HERO HILUSs, whom ſee. 
PREHENSIO. The catalepſy. 
PREMNON. The extremity of the white of the eye. 


PRESBY IE. So thoſe are called whoſe eyes are too 


flat to refract the rays ſufficiently, ſo that unleſs the object 
is at fome diſtance, the rays coming from it will paſs thro? 


the retina before their union, conſequently viſion is con- 


fuſed; old people are uſually the ſubjects of this diſeaſe. 


In order to remedy, or at leaſt to palliate this defect, the 


perſon ſhould firſt uſe glaſſes which do not magnify, aud 
from them paſs gradually to more convex ſpectacles, which 


ſhorten the focus. | 
PRIAPISMUS. A priapifm. It is an erection of the 


penis without any concomitant pain, or the conſent of o- 
ther parts. It is thus called, becauſe the perſon in this 


ſtate reſembles the lewd god Priapus. Calius Aurelianus. 
ſays it is a palſy of the ſeminal veſſels, and other nerves diſ- 
tributed to the parts about the penis, by the diſtenſion of 
which this diſorder is produced. It is of the ſame nature 
as the SATYRIASHsS, which ſee. | ä 

PRIAPUS. A penis. 

PRIME VIE. The firſt paſſages; that is, the ſto- 
mach and inteſtinal tube. | | 

PRINCIPIA. 


ſtand related to the human body, either for preſerving, or 
for reſtoring it, we muſt know the principles of which 
they conſiſt; alſo the mixture and proportion of ſuch prin- 


\ | ciples as their virtues conſiſt in: ſuch ſimple parts, there- 
The head low and right, but the pains have ceaſed. ; 
The head being long confined in the pelvis, is equally 


fore, as all mixed bodies can be reſolved into, are called 
principles, or elements. 


In analyſing mixed bodies, a ſpirit (or mercury as the 


ancients call it;) ſulphur, thatis oil; ſalt ; water; and earth; 


are obtained. Modern chemiſts deny that either ſalt or 


oil are principles, for ſulphur and oil may be reduced to 
ſalt, earth, and water. | 

On this ſubject, what Beccher hath advanced, though 
very obſcure, is yet the fource of many valuable diſcove- 
ries in chemiſtry. Stahl hath improved on Beccher, and 
by the aid of theſe great men, it is demonſtrated, that fire, 
water, and earth, enter into the compoſition of bodies. 
Sir Robert Boyle and Dr. Hales, have as clearly proved 
that air is a conſtituent of moſt bodies. Thus, as Ariſtotle 


8 long before chemiſtry furniſhed its aids for the eſta- 
bli 


ther that they may be ſteady, and proceeds by pulling gra- 
dually from ſide to fide, reſting a little now and then: 


ing this truth, the four elements, viz. earth, air, 


fire, and water, are now ſaid to be the principles of all 


compound bodies. However bodies are decompoſed, 
theſe conſtituents are always obtained; and as theſe can- 
not be decompoſed any farther, they are conſidered as 
ſimple ſubſtances, and are called primary principles, or 


elements. 


In decompoſing bodies that are much compounded they 


are not by a firſt analyſis reduced to their primary princi- 


| 


| 


— ; but ſubſtances are obtained from them that are more 
imple than the original one was ; and as theſe do the of- 
ice of principles in the compoſition of bodies leſs Gmple 
than themſelves, they have been called principiate princi- 
ples. Moſt chemical agents, as acids, alkalies, &c. are 


of tais kind. Principiate principles have very different de- 


grees of ſimplicity, and ſo are diſtinguiſhed into firſt, ſe- 
cond, &c. orders. See the Dict. of Chem. 
PROCARDION. The pit of the ſtomach. 
PROCATARCTICA CAUSA. The procatarctic 
cauſes, See Cavsa, 
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The principles or elements of bodies. 
To know the virtues of bodies, or how mixed bodies 
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pROCESSUS. A proceſs. In chemiſtry it is a ſeries 


of operations tending to the production of ſomething new. 

In anatomy it is a proceſs, and is a protuberance or em- 
minence of a bone. Many bones have proceſſts riſing out 
of them. If the procels ſtands out in a roundiſh ball, it 
is called caput, and the narrow part is called cervix ; 
when the head is rather oblong, and unequally rounded, 
it acquires the name of a condyle ; a rough unequal protu- 
berance is called a tuberoſity; ſuch proceſles as terminate 
in a ſharp point have the name of corone or coronoid ; 
ſuch as form a longitudinal ridge are called ſpine, and 
ſometimes criſta, the labia are each fide of a broad ſpine ; 
fuch as form brims of cavities are named ſupercilia. The 
uſe of proceſſes is to give bones their neceſſary ſhape, and 
to adapt them for motion; they ſometimes ſerve to give 
cavities, and generally are uſeful in allowing a greater 
ſurface for the origin, larger attachment, and more ad- 
vantageous direction of muſcles. Proceſſes are of two 
kinds, viz. the ApoFAysis and the Eripnys1s, which 


ſe. ; | 
. PROCESSUS CILIARES. See CILIARES Lica- 
MENTUM. | | 

PROCESSUS MAMILLARES. So the olfactory 
nerves are called, . 

PROCI DEN TIA ANI; called alſo prolapſus ani, ex- 
itus ani. The falling down of the fundament. It is a 
relaxation of the ſphinCter to ſuch a degree that the inter- 
ull villous, or rugous coat of the inteſtine, turneth out, 
a id beareth down, making a ſwelling proportionably. 

The cauſes are, a weakneſs in the part, which is 
azgravated by coſtiveneſs, diarrhceas, and particularly a 
teneſmus; an acrid humour falling on this part, the hæ- 
morrhoides, hard labour, a ſtone in the bladder, or what- 
ever can occaſion a paralyſis of the levatores and ſphincter 
ani. Hoſfman ſays the cauſe is not in a relaxation of the 
inteſtine, but ol its ligaments. 

Infants are the moſt frequent objects of this diſorder, by 
reaſon of the tenderneſs of their frame and their frequent 
ſtraining, either from coſtiveneſs or the falling down of 
2 ſharp humour on theſe parts. | 

The ſigns are evident to the fight ; the inſide of the in- 
teſline is turned outward ; the humour is of a fleſhy colour, 
ſometimes it is wrinkled, at others it is ſmooth and ſhin— 
ing, and is accompanied with an untaſineſs, and an in- 
effectual deſire to go to ſtool. a, 

The cure is diſſicult, but leſs ſo in children than in 
grown people. When coſtiveneſs, a ſtone in the bladder, 
or labour, gives rife to this complaint, the cure is ſome- 
times eſfected; when a diarchcea follows it the cure 15 very 
difficult, if ſucceeded by the hemorrhoids the diſſiculty 
is yet greater. | 

When acrid matter is obſerved to occaſion fruitleſs 
ſtraining, ſo as to force down the inner coat of the rec- 
tum, give a gentle doſe of rhubarb every third or fourth 
day; and in the intervals of purging give ablorbents and 
firengtheners, ſuch as chalk, in frequent and ſmall doſes; 
if pain is conſiderable, give ſmall doſes of the tinCt. Theb, 
at proper intervals. If the habit. is coſtive, give laxatives 
in ſuch doſes as will procure a {tool or two every day: if 
a diarrhoea attends, it ſhould be gradually checked, It 
there are ulcers in the inteſtines, or if by the ſharpneſs of 
the humours the mucus 1s abraded, the ſtarch clyſter, 


with a few drops of the tinct. Theb. ſhould be now and 


then injected. If a teneſmus comes on, let a clyſter be 
injected every night, or oftener, in which is the Venice 
turpentine diſſolved wich the yolk of egg. If the prolapſ- 
ed inteſtine is ſwelled, apply diſcutients; when the tu- 
mour gives way uſe gentle aſtringents, then, by gently 


preſſing the part with your fingers, whilſt the patient is 


ſuſpended with his head downwards, the whole will re- 
turn to its proper ſituation ; after the reduction the part 


may be ſuſpended by the T bandage. If a gangrene | 


affect the inteſtinal told, lightly ſcarify the diſcoloured 
part, apply ſtupes wrung out of warm red wine, or other 
antileptics ; repeat them every two or three hours, and 
betwixt the uſe of theſe continue the catapl. e cymino on 
the part. When the prolapſed part cannot eaſily be kept 
up in grown people, Cheſelden recommends to “é take 
away a piece of the prolapſe gut lengthways, for aſter 
the cicatrix is ſormed, the gut will never deſcend,” 
45+ 
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Gooch, in his Caſes and Remarks, gives the draught of a 


See Turner's, Wiſeman's, and Heiſter's Surgery. 

PROCIDENTIA UTERI. The falling down of the 
womb. Difterent ſpecies of this diſorder are thus di- 
ſtinguiſhed: 1, Relaxatio, a bearing down or deſcent of 
the womb: it is when the womb deſcends down to the 
middle of the vagina, or even with the meatus urinarius. 
2. Procedentia ; the precipitation or falling out of the 
womb: it is when it deſcends to the labia pudenda. 3. 
The prolapſus ; the precipitation or falling out through 
the labiz pudendæ. 4. Inverſio or perverſio: and 5. 
Retroverſio. | 
In the leſſer degrees of theſe diſorders they are diſco- 
vered by the touch, and the greater degrees by.the eye. 
If the woman ſtands upright, and a finger is introduced 
into the vagina, the deſcent of the womb is diſcovered, 
and by meeting with the os tincæ the cafe is diſtinguiſhed 
from a deſcent of the vagina; though, in ſome inſtances, 
much Jifficulty attends the diſtinction of theſe accidents. 
[f the woman is pregnant, ſhe finds a weight at the bot- 
tom of her belly, and the cervix uteri preſſes ſo low that 
the cannot walk but with pain and ſtraddling ; towards 
the latter end of pregnancy the womb ſinks ſo low as to 
cauſe numbneſs in the hips and ſleepineſs in the thighs, 
a diſſiculty of urine and at going to ſtool, by preſſing the 
rectum and the neck of the bladder; a conſiderable pain 
is alſo felt in the Joins, about the inſertions of the liga- 
menta lata, When there is a perverſio uteri, it appears 
like a piece of fleſh, and when this is the caſe it is always 
attended with a procidentia veſicz urinariæ. 

Girls are ſometimes the ſubjects of this diſeaſe, but it 
molt frequently happens to women who have had chil- 
dren, in whom it is generally cauſed by hard labour, or 
getting out of bed too ſoon after delivery, though ſome- 
| times it is owing to a weak relaxed habit. A ſhort funis 
umbilicalis, and the placenta adhering, may be the cauſe, 
| particularly if force is uſed in delivering them. 

If any ſpecies of this diſorder is neglected, the woman 
fuſfers much pain, with a difficulty in voiding her urine, 
and ſometimes an inflammation, ulcers, or a cancer will 
be formed in the womb. 

In general the cure is only palliative, and conſiſts of in- 
troducing a peſſary into the vagina, by which the uterus is 

kept from falling down any lower ; ſometimes this proves 
| means towards a radical cure, by giving the relaxed 
parts an opportunity of recovering their tone. Sometimes, 
when a leſſer degree of this diſorder hath happened, the 
uſual confinement in bed during the next lying-in hath 
elected a cure; a peſſary ſhould be introduced as ſoon 
as it conveniently can, after delivery being completed, 
and worn for ſome time after the woman walks abroad. 
A round peffary is the beſt, and ſhould be fo large as to 
cccalion ſome uneaſineſs in paſling it up, or it will be apt 


| 


- me as... 
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to fall down again, If a lacerated perineum is the cauſe 


of the womb bearing down, a peſſary will not be very 
uſeful ; in this cafe a ſort of cuſhion may be placed with 
its convex fide to the os externum, and ſecured there by 
the J bandage. If the prolapſus hath been long neg- 
ected, ſo that a ſwelling and inflammation is come on up- 
on the part, b'eed, keep the bowels open, and apply fo- 
mentations and poultices. If a mortification appears, 
give the bark, and uſe the juſt named applications, until 
the ſlougbs ſeparate and the parts heal, after which apply 
a peſſary if the patient can bear it. Whenever a gangrene 
or a cancer appears, reduction increaſes the attending 
ſymptoms, or produces new and fatal ones ; but if there 
are ulcers, the part ſhould be reſtored with all conveni- 
ent ſpeed. BO | 

The inverſio is when the uterus not only deſcends; 
but is turned inſide outward. This never happens but 
immediately after delivery, the os tincz then being nearly 
as large as the fundus ; and, beſides this, ſome violence, 
ſuch as pulling the funis forcibly to bring away the pla- 
centa, is uſed, otherwiſe the contraction of the womb af- 
ter being freed from its principal burden, (the child) would 
| abſolutely prevent all poſſibility of this kind of diſorder. 
Whatever be the cauſe, the part muſt immediately be re- 
ſtored, or the conſequence will ſoon be fatal, for its ori- 
| lice will contract in this unnatural ſtate, and fo prevent 


the 


convenient machine by which the parts may be ſup ported: 
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the needful relief. Firſt empty the bladder, if it contains 
much urine, then lay the patient on her back with her hips 
raiſed, then with the hand reſtore the uterus ; gently re- 
turn it into the vagina with three fingers, and then with 
the whole band place it in the belly, after which, clench 
the fiſt, and retain it there, until the uterus contracts upon 
it; laſtly, ſupport it as in the caſe of a prolapſus. 

The retroyerſion of the uterus. This diſorder. is not 
properly a ſpecies of procidentia as above deſcribed, but 
is when it ſo falls, from its natural poſition,, that the 
urinary bladder is either preſſed by it, or drawn from 1ts 
uſual place, and the fundus uteri preſſes upon the inteſti- 
num rectum; or it may be that the fundus uteri is thrown 


upon the os pubis, and its orifice towards the rectum. 


Moſt of theſe caſes happen in the early ſtages of preg- 
nancy, ſeldom ſo late as the fourth month; they occaſion 
firſt a difficulty, then by degrees a ſuppreſſion of urine, 
and ſoon after, a ſuppreſſion of the inteſtinal diſcharge. 
For the moſt part the following treatment hath been ſuc- 
ceſsful. Firſt the urine is to be drawn off by means of 
the catheter, then a ſtimulating glyſter muſt be injected, 
that the inteſtines may be duly evacuated ; theſe done, 
place the woman on her knees and elbows, with her head 
downwards, and by introducing one hand up the vagina 
endeavour to draw it forwards, then with two fingers in 
the anus endeavour to puſh up the fundus uteri. See an 
account of ſome inſtances of this nature in the Lond. Med. 
Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 388, &. and fee Dr. Hunter's 
Tables of the gravid Uterus. 3 | 

On the procidentia uteri. See Ruyſch's Obſ. No. 1, 
”, 9, 10. and Saviard, Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. iii. p. 8-6. Med. Muſeum, vol. i. p. 227—230. 
Heiſter's Surgery. | 

PROCIDENTIA VAGINE. The degrees of this 


| diſeaſe are different; but when a part of, or all the vagina 


appears through the pudenda, it may be called a prolapſus; 
when it deſcends to the labia pudenda, it may be termed 
a procidentia ; and when not fo far, a relaxation. Wide- 


mannus gives a caſe of a prolapſus vagina which had all 


the appearance of a prolapſus uteri, and which was not 
properly diſtinguiſhed until it was too Jate to afford any 
relief; but generally they are diſtinguiſhed by obſerving 


the os tincæ, which diſtinguiſhes the womb from all other 


caſes of a deſcent, and from the inverſio, by its only hap- 
pening after labour, When the whole vagina 1s prolapſed, 
it appears like crude bloody fleſh. If the prolapſed vagina 
ſwells violently, and is attended with inflammation, there 
is immediate danger of a ſphacelus ; if the prolapſed part 
be affected with little or no ſwelling, or if there is no in- 
flammation, the tumour will be very little trouble, and 
without danger. This diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from a tumour, a fungus, a ſarcoma, &c. of the part. 
The part may be reſtored with the fingers ; which when 
done, the patient ſhould reſt in bed for ſome days, and 
uſe an injection of warm vinegar and water, or red 
wine and water; but if theſe fail, the T bandage mult be 
worn. If inflammation, &c. attend, the ſame procedure 
will be proper, as when the like ſymptoms happen to the 
uterus. See Heiſter's Surgery. _ | | 
PROCIDENTIA VESICA URINARLE. The in- 
verſion of the uterus never happens without the bladder be- 


ing diſplaced. They get down to the perinæum, and there | 


make a protuberance. The bulb of the bladder being thus 
forced down, it is now no longer expoſed tothe preſſure of the 
abdominal muſcles as before, and not having force enough 
in this poſture, to contract and preſs out the urine, the 
poor woman in this ſtate never makes any water, without 
firſt ſqueezing the bladder with her hands, or between her 
thighs. When the bladder is thus diſpoſed, if the cathe- 
ter is to be introduced, it muſt not be thruſt inward, but 
downward, the - bulb of the bladder being below the 
meatus urinarius. . ' 2 | 

PROEGUMENE. A precedent cauſe. Or an inter- 
cedent, internal cauſe of a diſeaſe, in the body, occa- 
ſioned by another cauſe. 

PROFLUVIU M. -A flux of any kind. | 

PROFUNDA BRACHII VENA, vel Profunda Su- 
perior. It is a branch from the Baſilica Vena, ſent off 
from it below the neck of the os humeri; and near the 
| 


hollow of the axilla ; it runs along the ſide of the brachial 
artery, and ſpreads in the adjacent muſcles. 

PROFUNDUS MUSCULUS. A name for the per- 
forans manus. 


PROGERMINUS ABSCESSUS. An abſceſs ariſing 


from a viſcid and almoſt corrupted phlegm. 


PROGLOSSIS. The tip of the tongue. 

PROGNOSIS, from 20, before, and yiyvouw, to know. 
The prognoſtic of a diſtemper. It is the knowledge of 
the ſigns by which we preſage thoſe circumſtances that 
will happen to the patient. In this Hippocrates excelled ; 
his prognoſtics are at this day eſteemed; yet it muſt be 
allowed that ſome of them are fallacious from the differ- 
ence of climes, and conſtitutions. 

In forming prognoſtics, attend to, 1. What will be 
the future event of the diſeaſe. 2. From like diſeaſes 
having preceded in the ſame body: 3. And, from a 
knowledge of the preſent ſtate of the vital powers, and a 
e ! thereof with the ſtrength of the morbific 
cauſe, 


The ſigns of health, and death, are more fallacious in 


acute, than in chronical diſeaſes. 
See the Engliſh tranflations of Hippocrates's Prognoſ- 


ticks in Acute Diſeaſes ; and of Proſper Alpinus's Preſages 


on Life and Death. | 
PROHIBENS. The ſame as contraindicans. 
PROJECTIO. Projection. In chymiſtry, it is the 
caſting of any ſubſtance to be calcined into a crucible, by 
a ſpoonful, or, a ſmall quantity at a time. Projection is 
allo an addition of a ſmall quantity of ſomething to a 
greater quantity of a metal, in order to meliorate the 
metal. See Wilſon's Chemiſtry, 
PROJECTURA. An apophyſis. 


PROLABIUM. The red part of the lips. Under 


the epidermis, which in this part is called epithelium, is a 
collection of fine long villous papillz, cloſely connected 
together, and covered not only by the epidermis, but alſo 
that pellicle which covers the glandulous membrane of 
the cavity of the mouth: this villous ſubſtance is of ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility. | 

PROLAPSUS. See PRocivenTIA. | 

PRONATIO. Pronation. When ſpoken of the hand, 
it is when the thumb is turned towards the thigh ; ſo then, 
if the body is laid on its back, the palm of the hand will 
be downwards. Cn 

PRONATOR QUADRATUS. This muſcle is alſo 
called tranſverſus. It ariſes tendinous from the inner part 
of the ulna, and is inſerted into the inner part of the ra- 
dius. One end of it is fixed to the lower part of the ulna, 
and by the other in the concave ſide of the lower extre- 
mity of the radius. 


PRONATOR TERES, It riſes from the internal in- 


ferior part of the os humeri, and is inſerted into a line at 
the lower end of the radius. This muſcle is alſo called 


obliquus, and pronator radii teres. 

PROPHYLACE, or ProphylaQtice, or Prophylaxis 
From xh, before, and puxdocu, to preſerve. The me- 
thod of preſerving health, and averting diſeaſes, 

PROPOLIS. Bee bread. It is a wax like a kind of 
glew, found in the entrance of bee-hives. It ſoftens in- 
durations ; but it is not noticed in the preſent practice. 

PROPRIETATIS, {Elixir,) i. e. elix. aloes. 

PROPTOSIS, from p, to fall out. The fame 
as procidentia. It is to fall from its natural ſituation, 
When the eye is ſo enlarged that the eye-lids cannot 
cover it, it ſometimes burſts ; and this diſorder is called 
proptoſis by the Greeks. If the eye is ſwelled with a wa- 
tery humour, ſome call it hydrophthalmia ; oculus bubulus; 
oculus bovinus ; or oculus elephantinus, from its reſem - 
blance to the eye of an ox, or an elephant. If the hy- 


drophthalmia is recent, and the eye not altogether deform- 
ed it may be reſolved by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, 
and diſcutient embrocations ; if theſe fail, diſcharge the 


humour by tapping every two or three days, until there is 


no further need; dreſs the eye with lint dipped in the white 
of egg, and over it lay a thick compreſs dipped in ſpirit of 
wine, uling at proper intervals, ſudorifics, diuretics, 
purges, &c. If the ſight is loſt, if a caries, a ſpina ven- 
toſa, cut out the cornea, and proceed as in the ſtaphyloma. 
PRORA, 
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PRORA. The occiput: | 

PRORZE SUTURA. The lambdoidal ſuture, 

PAOSARTHROSIS, i. e. Adarticulatio. 

PROSPER ALPINUS. A profeſſor at Padua, A- 
þout the end of the ſixteenth, or the beginning of the ſe- 
venteenth century, he revived the methodic ſect by his De 
Medicina Methodica. From the time of Myrepſus this 
ſect had been almoſt extinct. "OY 5 15 

PRO STATE, from wpoziraua:, to be adjacent to. 
The proſtate glands. The proſtate are ſituated at the 
neck of the bladder, are ſhaped like an heart, the lower 
furface is the largeſt, and the upper ones are both flat. 
The membranous part of the urethra runs through it; it 
is about the ſize of a wall- nut. When cut open, the 
eminence called caput gallinaginis is ſeen. The vaſa de- 
ferentia paſs tErough its ſubſtance. 5 | 

PROSTATA. A ſuppoſitory. | 

PRUNA, Prunes. Botaniſts enumerate nine ſpecies 
of prune trees- 

PRUNA GALLICA, called alſo pruna parva, prunus 
ſativa. Common or French prunes, called by our garden- 
ers, the little black damaſk plum. 8 

PRUNA BRIGNOLENSIA, called alſo pruna Brigno- 


lenſia, prunello, or Brignole plum. It is ſo called from 


Brignole in Provence. It is of a reddiſh yellow colour, 
and of a very grateful ſweet ſubacid taſte. PE 


PRUNA DAMASCENA. The damaſk prune, called 


damſons. This ſpecies is generally ſupplied by the com- 
mon prune. Their general qualities are to coo!, quench 
thirſt, and render the bowels lax. The prunelloes quench 
thirſt more than the others; and the French prunes are 
moſt laxative. Fs 

PRUNELLA. See BRUNELLa. 

PRUNUS SYLVESTRIS. The black thorn, or ſloe- 
buſh. It is a prickly buſh, very common in hedges, pro- 
duces an auſtere fruit, which is ſmaller then an ordinary 
cherry. This fruit is too harſh to be eaten before the 


froſts have ſoftened them. The juice ig . from them 


before they are ripe, or affected by the froſt, if inſpiſſated 

by a gentle heat, is called acacia Germanica, and is ge- 
nerally ſold for the acacia Egyptiaca, from which it differs 
in being harder, heavier, darker coloured, and of a ſharper 
taſte, and yet more remarkable in its giving out its aſtrin- 
gence in a good meaſure to ſp. vini R. whereas the Egyp- 
tian acacia is not at all diſſoluble in ſpirit. 

A conſerve is made of the ſloes by ſteeping them in hot 
water before they are affected with the froſt ; and when 
they are ſoft enough to pulp, they are paſſed through an 
hair fieve, and to one part of the pulp, three parts of 
lump- ſugar muſt be added. This is very aſtringent, and 
is alſo of uſe to brace up ſpongy gums. The flowers of 
the ſloe buſh are laxative. The bark is uſeful in inter- 
mittents. See Lewis's Mat. Med, 

PRURIGO. See PruRITuUs. | 

PRURITUS. The itch. Many are the appearances 
on the ſkin, and various the diſorders that are accom- 
panied with, or manifeſted by an itching therein ; but 
the itch is a ſkin diſeaſe, and hath for its cauſe a very ſmall 
kind of animalculz of a whitiſh colour, and ſhaped like a 
tortoiſe, each having fix feet, and a ſharp head, with two 
ſmall horns on its point. They are very hard, ſo are not 
eaſily deſtroyed by rubbing them. 

This diſorder uſually appears at firſt about the wriſts 
and fingers, then on the arms, legs, and thighs, but ne- 
ver affects the head. In the evening, when the patient 
approaches to the fire, or begins to grow warm in bed, the 
itching is moſt troubleſome ; in ſome patients there are 
blotches here and there, in others there is a ſcurfy or 
ſcaly kind of eruption; this laſt is called the dry itch. The 
moiſt kind moſt frequently happens to children, and the 
. drier ſort to adults. The humour in the moiſt ſort is ſa- 
nious and purulent, and an inflammation is obſervable a- 

ut the baſis of each eruption ; but in the dry kind, the 
| Puſtules are of a ſmall ſize, and are filled with a ſerous 

ichor, which by irritating the highly tender fibres under 
the cuticle occaſion both heat and itching. 

The moiſt kind of itch is more eaſily cured than the 
dry fort; this diſorder is obſtinate in old people, and 
till more fo in thoſe whoſe viſcera are unſound, 


2 


Whether the cauſe be a morbid ſerum in the blood, of 
the animalculz abovementioned, ſulphur alone is to be de- 
pended on for a cure; it ſhould be taken inwardly, ſo as 
to keep the bowels lax ; but if it agitates the blood and 
occaſions eruptions to appear on the ſkin, it may be mixed 
with the cream of tartar. As to its external uſe, it need 
not be applied like other medicines to every part of the 
body ; but if rubbed on the palms of the hands, and the 
ſoles of the feet, it ſuffices: and thus uſed there is leſs 
objection to the ſmell, and the uncleanlineſs complained 
off, than when the whole ſkin is anointed. - 

Dr. Pringle recommendeds the following ointment to 
be uſed at four times, each portion to be applied at bed- 
time; and to prevent any diſorder from too many pores 
being ſtopped at once, he directs that one fourth part of 
the body only ſhould be rubbed at once. 

R Flor, Sulp. J i. p. rad. elleb. a. 3 ii. vel ſal ammon. 
crud, ii. axung. porc 3; ii. m. 1 5 

During the uſe of ſulphurous applications, clean linnen 
is neceſſary; it ſhould often be changed, but not worn as 
gain before being well waſhed and bleached. 

Many other applications have been uſed, and till are 


| preferred by ſome. The following are recommended by 


eminent practitioners, | 
R Merc. cor. A. 3 i. alum. rup. 3 it. ſal prunel. 5 ſs. 
aq. calcis ft 5 ſs. m. f. IDtio. 
R Merc. cor. A. gr. x. merc. præcip. A. 3 i. ung. po- 
mat. 3 iſs. m. y 
Dr. Turner prefers a ſolution of the ſalt of tartar in the 
proportion of a dram to an ounce of water ; of this a tea- 
ſpoonful is to be taken two or three times a day in any 
{mall drink. The body at the ſame time to be waſhed 
with a weak ley, : 
The extr, cicutz hath been found uſeſul in ſome obſti- 
nate cafes, which reſiſted all other common methods. 
Baths ſhould be uſed in the dry ſpecies particularly; 
and perſpiratives are uſeſul in both forts of this complaint. 
The venereal itch requires the uſe of mercurial altera- 
tives, and the decoction of guatacum. ne 
See Biſs's Eſſays, Turner on the Diſeaſes of the Skin, 
Barbette's Chirurgia, lib, i. c. viii, Wepfer's Obſ. 214. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. abr. vol. ir. 
PSALLOIDES. Ss che ancients called the inner ſur- 
face of the fornix, becauſe it appears as if ſtringed like a 


{ dulcimer. 


PSEUCROLUSIO. Pſeucroluſion. 


PSEUDES. Falſe or baſtard. Hence is derived the 
word pſeudo, with which many names begin. 


Bathing in ſalt- 


| cuanha. It hath no medical virtue, | 
PSEUDO ACACIA, Baſtard acacia. It is produced 
in America, and is raiſed in our gardens by the curious. 


Boerhaave takes notice of two ſpecies, but they are not 

noted as medicinal, | 
PSEUDO ACORUS.- Yellow water-flag. | 
PSEUDO APIOS. A ſpecies of cataputia minor. 
PSEUDO APOCYNUM. A name in Boerhaave for 


| ſome ſpecies of bignonia. 


PSEUDO ARISTOLOCHIA, i, e. Fumaria bulboſa. 

P>EUDO ASPHODELUS. Baſtard aſphodel. Ray 
takes notice of three ſpecies, but they have little or no 
medical virtue. | - 

PSEUDO ASTHMA. An aſthma excited by an abſ- 
ceſs, or a vomica in the lungs, 

PSEUDO BUNIAS, i. e. Barbarea. 

PSEUDO BUNIUM, i. e. Bunias. 

PSEUDO CAPSICUM. Tree night-ſhade. 

PSEUDO CASSIA, i. e. Folium, or Indian leaf. 

PSEUDO CHAMABUXUS. A ſpecies of polygala. 

PSEUDO CHINA. American China root. 8 

PSEUDO COLOCYNTHIS, i. e. Pepo fructu ova- 
to variegato. 

PSEUDO CORALLIUM. Black coral. 

P>EUDO COSTUS, i. e. Paſtinaca, oluſatri folio. 

PSEUDO CYTISUS. A ſpecies of laburnum. 

PSEUDO DICTAMNUS, 
alſo called gnaphalium veterum. It is a plant which re- 
ſembles the horehound in its virtues, but it is not uſed in 

| \ the 


PSEUDIPECACUHANA. The white ſort of Ipeca- 


Baſtard dittany, It is 


—— — 
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the preſent practice. Boerhaave takes notice of ſeven o- 


ther ſpecies, but they are of as little value in medicine as 


the juſt named. 

P>EUDO DIGITALIS, 
dragon's-head. | 

P>EUDO FUMARIA. 
noides. | | 

PSEUDO GNAPHALIUM, i. e. Gnaphalodes luſi- 
tanica, | 

PSEUDO HELLEBORUS, i, e. Helleboro ranun- 
culus. 

PsE UDO IRIS, i. e. Acorus adulterinus. ; 

PSEUDO LIEN. A name for ſome glands which 
Ruyſchobſerved near the ſpleen. 

PSEUDO LOTUS, i. e. Guajacana. ae! : 

PSEUDO LYSIMACHIUM. . A name for a ſpecies 
of {alicaria, and of a ſpecies of veronica. | 

PSEUDO MARRUBIUM. A name for two ſpecies 
ol lycopus. 

P>EUDO MELANTHIUM, 1.e.. 
major. | 

PSEUDO MOLA. A falſe mole ; it is formed of a 
piece of the placenta, which hath been left in the uterus, 
alter the delivery of a child. 

PSEUDO NARDUS. So the narrow | 
broad leaved lavender is called. 

PSEUDO RHABARBARUM. A name 
ſpecies of thalictrum. 

PSEUDO RUBIA, i. e. Rubeola. 

PSEUDO SALVIA. A name for three kinds 
phlomis. = 

PSEUDO SELINUM, i. e. A ſpecies of caucalis. 

PSEUDO STACHYS. A name for two ſpecies of 
ſtachys, and one ſpecies of galeopſis. | 

P>E UDO. SURUTHIUM, i e. Luteola herba ſalicis 
folio, | 

PSEUDO VALERIANA, A name for ſeveral ſorts 
of valerianella. 

PSIDA, or pſidinm pomegranate peel. 


The herb called American 


80 Boerhaave calls the cap- 


Lychnis ſegetum 


eaved, and 


for ſome 


— 


of 


PSILOTHRA, Medicines which take off the hair. 


PSILOTHRUM, i. e. Bryonia Alba. 
PSIMMTTHION. Cerufs. : 
PSOE. The name of two pair of muſcles in the 
Joins. | | 
PSOAS, alſo called lumbaris internus, pſoas magnus. 
It is placed obliquely on the ſides of the Joins, and runs 
under Poupart's ligament to that thigh on which fide it is. 
It riſes from the tides of the upper vertebræ lumborum, 
and from the roots of their tranſverſe proceſſes, paſles 
down under Poupart's ligament, and is there joined by 
the iliacus internus, which lies upon the concave part of 
the ileum, and takes its origin from the anterior edge of 
the bone; it runs down before the pſoas, and makes one 
maſs. with it ; they then run over the head of the bone, 
and paſs upwards to be inſerted into the little trochanter. 
Its office is to bend the femur, partly to rotate it, and to 
turn the toes out. The kidnies often preſs upon this 
muſcle, over which runs a nerve, hence thoſe who have 
tones therein do often feel a numbneſs in the thigh of that 


Ce. f ; a 
; P5048 PARVUS. When there is a little pſoas, it is 
on the anterior part of the great pſoas, riſing by a ſmall 
tendon from the os pubis, and is inſerted into the fide 
of the fir{t vertebra of the loins. | 
PSORA. A kind'ot itch. 


PSORIASIS. A ſpecies of itch which aſſects the ſcro-. 


um. | 
: PSORICA. Medicines for the itch. | 

PSOROPHTHALMIA. An itchy, or ſcurſy diſorder 
of the eyelids. 

P>UCHAGOGICA, Medicines which recall life in 
an apoplexy or ſyncope. 

5 RAC IA. A ſpecies of puſtule, or of ſmall tu- 
bercles on the head, which reſemble puſtules, and corrode 
the kin. Trallian thus deſcribes them in lib. i. c. 5. 

PSYLLIUM. Flea-wort. It is alſo called pulicaris 
herba. It is an herb of the plantane kind, agreeing with it 
and the coronopus, only the (talks are leafy and ramous, or 


divided into a multitude of branches. It grows wild in 


; | 


4 


| 


the warmer parts of Europe, and is raiſed in our gardens. 

The ſeeds have formerly been brought from the South of 

France, they are ſmall, ſmooth, flippery, of a ſhining 

brown colour, of an oblong flattiſh figure, ſuppoſed to re- 

ſemble that of a flea, whence the name of the plant. | 
A dram of the ſeeds renders a pint of water moderately 

wy and gently laxative. See Raii Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. 
ed. 

PTARMICA, called alſo pſeudo- pyrethrum, dracun- 
culus pratenſis, ſternutamentoria, ſneeze-wort, baſtard 
pellitory. It is a plant with long narrow ſerrated leaves, 
and radiated diſcous flowers, ſet in form of umbels on the 
tops of the branches. It is perennial, grows in moiſt 
ſhady grounds, and flowers in June, &c. throughout 
the ſummer. The roots have a hot biting taſte, much 
like that of pyrethrum, with which' they agree in their 
e and medical properties. See Lewte's Mat. 

ed. 8 | 
\ PTARMICA, i. e. Xeranthemum, alſo ageratum, and 

a ſpecies of millefolium. | 

.- PTERIS. Fern. | 
PTERNA, 1. e. Os calcaneum. | 
PTERYGION. A film on the eye. In Celſus, lib. 

vi. cap. 19, it is a diſorder of the fingers, which he thus 
deſcribes: In the nails there is a ſpecies of caruncle, ac- 
companied with great pain, which the Greeks call ptery- 
gion.“ To theſe a mixture of alum and honey, in equal 
parts, is applied. | 

PTERYGIUM. See ALBUGo. It is alſo a name for 
the diſorder called unguis. | 
PTERYGODEES. So Hippocrates calls thoſe people 
whoſe cheſts are narrow and flat, ſo that their ſcapulz are 
prominent, like wings. Such perſons are ſubject to con- 
ſumptions. | 
P''ERYGOIDEUS EXTERNUS. Fallopius firſt 
deſcribed theſe muſcles, They riſe from the ala externa, 
and from the neighbouring parts of the os ſphenoides, 
and are inſerted into the neck of the condyle of the lower 
Jaw, and likewiſe into the cartilage of the condyle, which 
cartilage is hollowed, to move upon the tuberoſity of the 
os temporis. | 
PTERYGOIDEUS INTERNUS. It riſes from the 
cavity between the lamellæ of the proceſſus pterygoidzus, 
and is inſerted into the inſide of the angle of the lower jaw. 
It lies on the inſide of the lower jaw, almoſt as the maſſe- 
ter does on the inſide, being of the ſame figure with it, 
only it is ſmaller and narrower. 55 
PTERYGOIDEUS MAJOR, i. e. Pterygoideus in- 
ternus. 
PTERYGOIDEUS MINOR, i. e. Pterygoideus ex- 
ternus. 5 
PTERIGOIDEUS PROCESSUS, 

DES Os. 

P TERYGOPALATINUS, i, e. Spheno- pterygopa- 
latinus. | | 

PTERY GOPHARYNGZAL In the edge of the in- 
ternal alæ of the apophyſes pterygoidæi, theſe muſcles riſe, 
then run backward, and are inſerted into the linea alba of 


pharynx. | | 
STAPHYLINUS SUPERIOR. The 


See SPHENO1- 


PTERYGO - 
muſcles which bear this name, are only the external por- 
tions of the ſpheno-ſalpingo-ſtaphylini. 

PSTERYGO-STAPA YLINUS INFERRIOR. Theſe 
muſcles are very ſmall. They are inſerted at one extre- 
mity into the uncus pterygoideus, and by the other into 
the ſeptum, near the uvula, / _— 

PTILOdIS, from a%a9-, A perſon who hath loſt his 
eye-lafthes. A baldneſs of the eye-laſhes, from a callous 
thickening of the edges of the eye-lids, ſo that it is a com- 
plication of a madarofis, and a hard lipitude, 

PTISANA, vel Ptiſſana, from wliocw, to decorticate, 
bruiſe, or pound. Ptiſan, or ptiſſan. Properly it is 
barley deprived of its hulls; or pounded barley, becauſe 
formerly the barley was decorticated by pounding, after hav- 
ing ſteepet it a little in water, and then it was dried. Af- 
ter this pounded barley was ground into meal, it was made 
into balls by firſt boiling, and then drying it to a due con- 


liſtence ſor this end. 


Ptiſan was alſo made of other kind of grain; but then 
to 


\ ' 


b 


to ptiſſana was added the name of the grain from which it | 
was made. | | 


A quantity of theſe ptiſans was boiled in from ten to fif- | 


teen times their quantity of water, until the meal ſwelled | 
very much; then they added a little vinegar, a little oil, 
and a ſprinkling of ſalt. Ihe ptiſan thus boiled is called 
the cream, or ſoop of ptiſan; the broth, gruel, or juice of 
tiſan. 8 3 | 
: PTYALISMOS. A frequent and copious diſcharge 
of ſaliva ; but at preſent it is generally, underſtood to be a 
falivation excited by mercury. See SALIVATIO. A ſin- 
gular cafe of a. troubleſome ptyaliſm being cured, by chew- 
ing dry bread, and ſwallowing it, is related in the Lond. | 
Med. Tranſ. vol. it. p. 34, &c. | 5 
pU BIS INTEROSSEUM [LicamenTum]. It is a 
ſtrong triangular membrane, fixed by two of its edges in the 
inferior branches of theſe bones, all the way up to their com- 
mon ſymphyſis; the third edge, which is the loweſt, is 
looſe: and this whole membrane, the middle of which is 
perforated by a particular hole, is ſtretched very tight be- 
tween the two bones, and under their cartilaginous arch 
to which it adheres very cloſely. | 
PUBI3: OSSA. They are ſituated in the middle, an- 
terior, and internal part of the os innominatum. On their 
ſuperior part is a ridge which runs on a continued line 
with another of the os ilium, it diſtinguiſhes the cavity of 
the belly from that of the pelvis. Betwixt the pubis and 
iſchium, is the foramen magnum ovale, - which in the re- 
cent ſubjeCt is filled up with a ligament. The ſymphiſs 
of the os pubis is a compoſition of two cartilages, and one 
ligament, the two cartilages cover the ſurface of each 
bone, and the ligament is.betwixt them. On this fym- 
phiſis, ſee Dr. Huuicr's Obſ. in the Lond. Med. Obl. and 
Ing. r i hu ii fo | 
PUDENDA ARTERIA, i. e Pudica arteria. 
PUDENDAG®?.'* do tome have called the venereal 
diſeaſe ; bu oe aſſerts, in his Eflay on the Puden- 
that it is diſtin from the venereal diſeaſe, and alſo 
eat it is toter ts Homes... It is an affection of the ute- 
rie 00615 the oct, ig z however, other parts may ſuf- 
einc. Ihe preuifpoling cauſe is a too rigid chaſtity, 
oi a deprivation of the venercal act; the primary cauſe 1s a 
morbid affection in the nerves of the uterus ; and the more 
immediate cauſe is an indulgence of the venereal appetite, 
at times when the uterus is ſo diſordered as to ſuffer thereby. 
An exceſſive flux of the menſes, and the fluoralbus, aggravate 
the pudendagra, which is not properly confirmed until the 
uterine nerves having entirely loſt their ſenſibility, are no 
longer capable of diſtribating the menſtrual flux. | Lxceſ- 
five ve aery haſtens the inſenſibility of the uterine nerves. 
The pudendagra may affect the conſtitution many years 


without ſpreading its influence beyond the limits of the | 


uterus, 1 5 
In this diſorder there is a diſcharge of a purulent icho- 
rous matter from the uterus, which may produce ſome in- 
flammatory ſymptoms in the penis whea a man cohabits 
with a woman who is thus affected; but though the wo- 
man is a great ſufferer, the infection which the man re- 
ceives is ſoon removed by bleeding, and a ſew doles of 
manna, or other more cooling laxatives. | 
On diſſecting thoſe who have died whilſt Iabouring un- 
der the pudendagra, it hath been obſerved, that the parts 
leading to the uterus were particularly relaxed, and that the 
uterus itſelf was enlarged by ſcirrhous and other tumours. 
PUDICA ARTERIA, It comes out between the py- 
riform muſcle, and the ſpine of the iſchium ; it, runs 
downwards between the two ligaments (the one of which 
comes from the tuberoſity of the iſchium to the ſacrum, 
and the other from the ſpine of the iſchium to the ſacrum) 
on the inſide of the tuberoſity: as it goes on, it gives ra- 
mifications to the anus, which are called the external hæ· 
morrhoidal, and then goes to the crura penis. 5 
PU DICA EXILERNA ART ERIA. See Cruna- 
A „% | | 
PUDICÆE EXTERNE VENA. As the crural 
vein paſſes from under the ligamentum Fallopii, it ſends 
out branches to the inguinal glands, the-muſculus pecti- 
neus, and the parts of generation; theſe are called pudicæ 
externz, and they communicate with the pudicz internæ. 


PUDICA INTERN A VENZ#F, The veins that 
45. 


| 


p U E 


ſpread about in the parts of generation arg thus called. 
They are branches from the venæ hypogaſtricz. 


PUERILIS MORBUS. The epilepſy. 3 
PUERPERA. A lying.in- woman. Much care is 
uſually neceſſary when women are in this ſtate, for they 


the woman ſhould have every thing that is wet removed z 
dry warm linen ſhould be in readineſs for her uſe ; and as 
oft as they become very wet with the uſual diſcharges, 
treſh, ones ſhould be ſupplied. If fainting fits come on at- 
ter delivery, let the patient be laid with her hips higher 
than her head. It is generally neceſſary to keep the breaſls 
warm, by means of flannel cloths, until the milk flows 


freely. The air in the room ſhould be kept warm or coo), 


as is moſt agreeable to the ſenſations of the lying- in wo- 
man. During the firſt three or four days, the diet ſhould 
be thin, but yet not ſo as that the ſtrength is not duly ſup- 
ported by it. The common allowance is caudle, which 
is oatmeal boiled in water until it is of the conſiſtence of 
a thin jelly, and then rendered agreeable to the palate, 
by the addition of a little ſugar, and as much ale as will 
make it duly cordial, it is then called brown caudle ; but 
if inſtead of ale a quantity of wine is added, it is named 
white caudle. If the ſtomach is ſubject to windineſs and 
acidity, the addition of a little brandy is to be preferred, 
Reſt muſt by every means be promoted ; and, if required, 
opiates may be given for this end. Nor ſhould the ne- 
cellary care to keep up a gentle perſpiration be wanting. 
Coltiveneſs ſhould be guarded againſt, notwithſtanding 
that a diarrhœa at this time would be an unfavourable cir- 
cumſtance. The child ſhould be applied to the breaſt in 
about ten or twelve hours after its birth, if the mother in- 
tends to ſuckle it; for the ſooner the ſecretion of milk can 


| be promoted, the leſs danger will there be of the fever 


called a milk fever. 85 15 
PUERPERALIS FEBRIS. The puerperal fever, or 
the child-bed fever. A fever happening from any diſeaſe 


in conſequence of pregnancy, or delivery of a child, and 


happening during the time of lying-in, may properly be 


called a puerperal fever. 5 
The cauſes are various, and ſometimes the diſorder is 
inflammatory, but it ſoon tends to the putrid kind, it of- 
ten is from the beginning a putrid fever, The uterus 18. 
generally the part inflamed, but other of the abdominal. 
, viſcera may be inflamed, and the uterus unaffected ; but 
which ever of them 1s the ſeat of inflammation, a putrid 
matter is ſoon abſorbed therefrom, or there is an abſorp- 
tion of. putrid matter from without. But notwithſtanding 
that in ſome inſtances the womb hath been found, on dif- 
ſecting the deceaſed body, to be free from any appearance 
of a diſcaſe, it is moſt probable that the origin of this fe- 
ver is in the uterus. Conception is immediately followed. 
with an increaſed ſpaſmodic irritabibility, which produces 


the ſymptoms of pregnancy; this irritability is increaſed by. | 


labour, In the pregnant ſtate the uterus is more irritable 
than uſual, and this circumſtance extends itſelf throughout 
the whole frame, whence pregnant women are violently at- 
fected by any cauſe that can'increaſe their preſent preter- 
natural ſlate, and hence the taking of cold, being kept too 
hot, or any other circumſtance that can excite a fever, 


| may now be the cauſe of that which comes under this de- 


nomination. The occaſional cauſes may be a ſudden 
emptying of the womb, when there was a great quantity 
of water contained in the membranes ; for then the blood 
ruſhing into the emptied parts with too much violence to 
be returned, excites inflammation there ; coagulated blood 
lodged in the uterus, after delivery, and becoming putrid 
by the acceſs of ait; obſtructed lochia, a putrid air, the 
coming of the milk, inflammation in the breaſts, the ab- 
ſorption of acrid milk, and the retention of the excre- 
CC | e | 
In the puerperal ſtate, a quick pulſe, and a febrile 
heat, manifeſt the preſence of this fever, or at leaſt give 
us reaſon to ſuſpect its preſence, which is more certain] 
determined by the following diagnoſtics, which attend ac- 
cording as the cauſes are various. | 

If putrid blood inflame the utervs, and is abſorbed, 
the lochia will be diminiſhed or obſtructed; whilſt any of 
the lochia is diſcharged it comes away in ſmall lumps ; 


thus the patient continues for three or tour days; at length 


6 U a feve* 


are liable to many diſorders. As ſoon as delivery is effected, 
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| a fever comes on, being preceded by rigors, which are | with half a grain of the tart. emet. After a few flools; 
| followed by a quick weak pulſe, thirſt, pain in the head, | antiphlogiſtics and ſudorifics may be uſed, e. g. R Sal 
| want of fleep, ſighing, load at the przcordia, reſt- | diuret. 3ſs. vin. antim. ſect xxx. vel tart. emet. gr. f m. f. 
leſſneſs, great weakneſs, dejection of ſpirits, a wildneſs | Hauſt. 4th vel 5th. quaq. hora, If theſe run off too freely * 
or elſe deſpair in the countenance, and oft an in- | by ſtool, add to each dofe two or three drops of the tindt. 
flammation in the eyes; ' ſometimes there is a difh- | theb. If a ſweat comes on, continue theſe draughts ; if 
culty of breathing, pain in the ſide, the ſkin is dry, the | not, when there ſeems to be no further need of evacuat- 
tongue 1s of a gloſſy brown colour, and alſo very dry; ing the inteſtines, give the following bolus and draugbt 
ſometimes in the advanced ſtage of the fever, if a hand is [every four or five hours. {700 EEE Oe 
Jaid on the patient, one feels the ſame kind of prickling R Sal ammon. crud, gr. wv. vel Oi. ſp, cæti & pulv.e 
ſenſation in a leſs degree, as is felt after having the fingers | chel. c. aa gr. x. conf. lujulæ q. f. f. bo. Wink, 
in warm putrid blood. There is nothing to be learnt from | R Spt. minder. & aq. menth. fi. ai Ji. m. f. Hauſt. 
the urine, as it is mixed with black putrid blood, which 1s | theſe produce a ſweat. e e ERS eee 
conſtantly drained through the vagina. A diarrhoea ſoon | The patients drink may be tepid or cold water, in which 
follows the feveriſh ſymptoms, the ſtools are fetid, liquid, | toaſted bread is ſteeped. POPE ih ene 
and blackiſh; the tongue is browniſh, or of a reddiſh colour; | A mixture of fal volatile and water, in equal parts may 
the ſkin is very dry and hot; often there are aphthæ in the | be rubbed on the belly: e ee ene 
mouth; the breaſts are flaccid, and upon drawing them, Hitherto the diſorder is conſidered in its firſt or inflam- 
blood, inſtead of milk, is frequently diſcharged. Milk may | matory ſtate ; but, if a diarrhoea comes on, the putrid or 
indeed appear in the breaſts when the putrefaction is ſeve- | ſecond ſtage is commenced. The diarrhea is not to he 
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| ral days before it takes place, yet they ſoon become per- 


fectly flaccid. Sometimes the belly ſwells during the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, but a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs of it 
is a never failing attendant ſoon aſter the fever begins; a 
delirium is common through a great part of the diſorder, 

It may be obſerved that a tenderneſs and ſoreneſs in the 
belly, or flaccidneſs of the breaſts, are not to be feared if 
there is not a fever at the ſame time. 

When an inflammation of the uterus is the cauſe, 
the pulſe is quick, a fever attends, pains reſembling 
after pains, and which ſhoot from the loins and belly into 
the groin and thighs, without any perfect intermiſſions ; 
ſoon after theſe ſymptoms the anus and the neck of the 
bladder ſometimes becomes very ſenſible ; the tongue is white 
and moiſt; the belly coſtive ; the lochia are ſuppreſſed, or 
only a brown ichor is diſcharged from the uterus. The 
breaſts are flaccid, | | 
When this fever is produced by inflammation of the 
abdominal viſcera, a dull weight and pain at firſt is felt 


in the belly, the pulſe is not very quick, nor the heat very | 


conſiderable ; the patient is generally coſtive ; but ſome» 
times the fever runs higher, and a diarrhoea comes on, and 
in general the patient is affected as thoſe are who die of 
bruiſes in the belly. . | 
If putrid effluvia from without are the cauſes, they at 
the firſt occaſion ſymptoms of local inflammation, yet the 
diſorder may be diſtinguiſhed from an original diforder of 


the uterus, (unlels the patient is ſeized with an epidemic 


diſeaſe previous to or during labour) by the lochia being at 


firſt regular, and the after-pains, if there are any at the 
ſame time, unaccompanied with ſymptoms of inflamma- 
tion. 

Theſe ſymptoms are generally more or leſs of them in 
all theſe fevers, be the cauſe what it will. They vary alſo 
according to the time of ſeizure, as well as from the dif- 
ference of cauſes. The pulſe is commonly more quick in 
puerperal than in other fevers, becauſe of the extraordinary 
irritability attendant on thoſe patients; and in conſequence 


of the diſcharges during delivery, it will be generally very 


weak. | 
The puerperal fever ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the 
milk fever, from after pains, and from colic pains. 


A ſmall degree of fever in lying-in women is more dan- 


gerous than in any other ſtate, 'That ſtate of increaſed irri- 
tability, &c. which renders lying-in women liable to ſo 
many accidents ſeems to be much abated after the diſ- 
charge of the lochia and the coming of the milk ; whence, 
after theſe, whatever diſorders attend, their danger will 
be conſiderably leſſened. | 5 
In order to the cure, if the patient did not loſe much 
blood in the time of delivery, and the pulſe is full and 
quick, take away a little; but if the evacuation when de- 
livered was ſufficiently large, though the pulſe is hard, 
defer bleeding, and proceed with ſuch medicines as the 
caſe requires. If the patient is coſtive a glyſter may be 
given, and after it, a dram of fal glaub. ver. every three 
or four hours, or at greater intervals, according to the effect 
produced by each doſe; if the ſalt runs too faſt through 


the bowels, a few drops of the tinct. theb. will reſtrain it. 
I the ſalt is rejected, give two or three grains of calomel 


morbi may have the leſs e 


„ 


immediately or ſuddenly checked, but nature muſt be 
aſſiſted by rendering the matter leſs active which irritates 


the inteſtines, by correcting the whole ſtate of the fluids, 
by leſſening the 1 the habit, that the materia 
ect, by giving antiſeptic diure- 
ties, and by defending the nerves of the primæ viæ againſt 
Irritation, fo that, whatever putrid matter gets into the in- 
teſtines, it may paſs off without acting as a violent purge. 
The columbo root with rhubarb may be given as a cordial, 
to leſſen irritability, and carry off putrid matter from the 
primæ viz ; and the above purpoſes are anſwered where 
the pulſe is full, and the heat great, by giving a powder 


| compoſed of the pulv. flor, chamomil. and amylum; this 


may be repeated eyery four or five hours with a little fp. 
nitri D. vel ſp. ſal marin. in any thing that the patient 
drinks. But in this ſecond ſtage of the fever the bark is 
moſt to be depended on; as ſoon as the pulſe ſinks, and 
the heat is leſſened, or that the ſtomach will bear it, it 
hath relieved both the fever and the diarrhœa, by going 
off in two or three ſtools, and a ſweat; but whilſt the heat 
is conſiderable, always join a little of the ſp: nitri D. with 
every doſe of the bark, and if two or three drops of the 
tinct. theb, are alſo added, the heat is more effectually 


abated, provided it does not wholly ſuppreſs the purging. 


If the diarrhœa goes off without the fever abating, in- 
ſtead of laudanum, give rhubarb with the bark. If the 
pulſe ſinks, and the nervous oppreſſion comes on, the- 


julep e camph. will lefſen preternatural irritability; keep 
the diarrhœa within bounds, and by its immediate action 


on the nerves, it revives and ſupports the ſpirits; an ounce 
is a ſufficient doſe, and may be repeated every four or five 
hours. What the patient drinks may be acidulated with 
the ſp. ſal marin. When blood pent up in the uterus cor - 
rupts there, and gives riſe to this diſorder, however inflam- 
matory the firſt ſymptoms may appear to be, bleeding 
muſt be omitted ; purging and ſaline medicines are allo 
alike improper ; the abſorbed matter is more than ſuffi- 
ciently attenuating, and often cauſes greater diſcharges by 
ſtool than the patient can bear; in this caſe give a doſe or 
two of rhubarb with the columbo root to evacuate the 
bowels, and then ſupply the patient with antiſeptics as 
above, of which the chief is the bark. If the patient is 
weak, join the rad. ſerp. v. with the bark. If the fever 
is cauſed by obſtructed lochia, from inflammation, give 
antiphlogiſtics, but, if the lochia is obſtructed from the 
coagulated blood choaking up the os uteri, internal medi- 
cines are uſeleſs. If a putrid air produced this fever, the 
mucus, the bile, &c. in the primæ viz will be contami- 
nated, and unleſs removed will be a conſtant fomes to 
the diſeaſe; in this caſe begin with an emetic, keep the 
room filled with pure cool air: the emetic ſhould be given 
before the inflammation of the viſcera comes on. If it 


does not give way to this treatment, the diſeaſe is deeply 
ſeated, and an abſorption of putrid matter from the uterus 
may be ſuſpected to contribute to the diſorder, or that the 
blood is contaminated, and then the above antifeptics will 
be required, See Kirkland, -Denman, Hulme, Leake, 
and White, on the Puerperal, or Child-bed Fever. 


- PUGILLUS, A pugil. The eighth part of an hand- 
-: PULE- 


PULEGIUM. Pennyroyal. It is a plant of the mint 
kind, differing from the miiits ſtrictly fo called, in the 
flowers being diſpoſed, not in ſpikes on the tops, but in 
thick cluſters at diſtinces round the joints of the ſtalks, 
and the upper ſegment of the flower not being nipped at 
the extremity. i | 

PULEGIUM VULGARE, called alſo pulegium re- 
gale, pulegium latifolium; mentha aquatica. Pudding- 
' graſs, common pennyroyal. It-hath oval obtuſe leaves, 
and trailing ſtalks, which ſtrike root at the joints. It 

rows wild on moiſt commons, and flowers in June. 

All the pennyroyals are warm and pungent, ſomewhat 
ſimilar to mint, but more acrid, and leſs agreeable, both 
in ſmell and taſte. They are leſs proper than mint in the 
common nauſeas, but more efficacious as warm carmina- 
tives and deobſtruents in hyſteric cafes and diſorders of 
the breaſt. Ihe ſecond of theſe ſpecies is the ſtrongeſt, 
though the leaſt ungrateful of the three. * 

The active principle of the pennyroyals is their eſſential 
oil, which is more valuable than that of mint. 
over at the beginning of the diſtillation with water, and 
riſes in great part with ſpirit of wine ; it taſtes and ſmells 
ſtrongly of the plant. Its doſe is from gr. i. to v. 

The London college directs a ſimple and a ſpirituous 
water to be diſtilled from pennyroyal; but an infuſion of 
it is equal, if not ſuperior; and the whole virtue of the 
herb may be thus extracted, either by water or by ſpirit, 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. 8 | 

" PULMONARIA MACULOSA, alſo called ſymphy- 
tum maculoſum, ſage of Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem cowſlips, 
and ſpotted lungwort. It is an hairy ſcabrous plant, with 
leaves of a dark browniſh green colour on the upper fide, 
and ſpotted for the moſt part with white, underneath it is 
of a paler green; the lower leaves are oval, and ſet o. 
broad pedicles ; thoſe on the ſtalks are narrower, long 
Pointed, ſet alternately without pedicles : the flowers are 
monopetalous, of a purple or blue colour, and ſometimes 
white, followed each by four ſeeds incloſed in the cup. It 
is perennial ; it grows wild in many parts of Europe, and 
flowers in April or May. Their virtues are ſimilar to 


thoſe of the herb trichomenas. | 
= PULMONARIA AUREA, alſo called pulmonaria 


It comes. 


Gallica, hieracium murorum, piloſella major. French or 


golden lungwort. It grows on old walls, in woods, ne 


in ſhady places. Its virtues are the ſame as the above ſpe- | 


cies, 

PULMONARIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Sage of Bech- 
lehem. It is cultivated in gardens; it flowers in May, 
and is of the ſame virtue as the ſage of Jeruſalem. See 
Lewis's Met. Med. | 
_ PULMONARIA. A name for the muſcus pulmo- 
narius, and for a ſpecies of hieracium. 

' PULMONARIS ARTERIA. See PurLwmoyys, 

* PULMONARILA VENZ. See Pur; NE | 
' PULMONES. The lungs. They are two ſpongy 
bodies which are reddiſh in children, greyiſh in adults, 
and bluiſh in the aged. They are divided into two prin- 
cipal lobes, which are inclofed in two diſtinct bags, form- 
ed of the pleura; fo that the right and the left lobes have 
not the leaſt communication. . On the right ſide the lobe 
is divided into three lefler ones, one inferior, one- ſu- 
perior, and one anterior, the loweſt lying upon the dia- 
phragm. On the left ſide there are two lobes divided by 
a ſiſſure. The ſpace betwixt the lungs is filled up by the 
heart below; above by the thymus and trachea ; behind 
by the ceſophagus and ſpine. The lungs are narrow a- 
bove, and broad below, correſpondent to the ſhape of the 
thorax. The lungs are univerſally covered on their exter- 
nal ſurface by the pleura, and an inner lamella of it runs 
into their ſubſtance, as we find in infants. | 
The whole maſs of the lungs is compoſed of air veſſels, 
blood veſſels, lymphatics, nerves, and cellular mem- 
branes. | ; 

Ihe air veſſels are very ſmall branches continued from 
the wind-pipe, with which in a ſound ſtate they have a 
free communication, fo as at every inſpiration to be filled 
with air. See Bronchia. The blood veſſels are the_pul- 
monary and the bronchial arteries and veins. 'The pul- 
monary artery riſes from the right ventricle, runs upwards 
to the left of the aorta; on the curvature it divides into 
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two branches, which diviſion lies before that of the trachea; 
the tight branch is longer than the left; for the ſame 
reaſon as the trachea is ſo ; juſt as it is plunging into ths 
lungs it divides into two or three branches. When this 
artery hath divided into very ſmall branches, they do not 
anaſtom6ſe like the ſmall branches of the aorta; but they 
Join again and form veins, which uniting together go to the 
left auricle of the heart, commonly in tour or five trunks. 
The bronchial arteries, See ARTERIZ BRONCHIALEs. 
The large veſſels run in the large interſtices, and in the 
{mall parts the branches ſtill run on in the interſtices of 
ſmaller lobuli, and are connected by a cellular membrane, 
as in the other parts of the body ; at laſt the arterial rami- 
fications terminate in a fine network, upon the cells called 
rete Malpighi, where it is ſuppoſed that the blood under- 
goes tne alteration, as there it is neareſt to the air ; from 
this net- work the veins begin, and carry the blood back. 
The pulmonary artery receives and returns the whole maſs 
of blood which circulates through the lungs before it paſ- 
ſes to the reſt of the body, to the end that ſuch parts of 
this fluid ſhould be ſeparated and carried off by reſpira— 
tion as were unht to be circulated, or unneceſſary in the 
economy of nature. The bronchial arteries are deſtined 
to the nouriſhment of the lungs. The lymphatic veſſels 
are diſtributed on the ſurface ot the lungs, and convey the 
lymph which they imbibe to a certain duct, whence it is 
returned to the maſs of blood. The nerves are from the 
eighth pair chiefly ; they are very ſmall branches. "The 
cellular membrane fills up the intermediate ſpaces be-- 
tween the veſlels. See ASPERA ARTERIA, and 
BRONcHIA. a | | 

As to the uſe of the lungs, Dr. Rutherford of Edin- 
burgh ſays, that the good ſtate of them ſeems to have an 
influence on ſanguification ; he ſays that they are of more 
conſequence man any other viſcus for making good blood, 
and that, whenever theiraCtion is weakened, the blood grows 
thinner in proportion. Many other conjeCtures are made 
on this jubject, among which the moſt important are, that 
com the arr received by inſpiration, a neceflary principle 
is 1:46:54 in order to life and health ; and that with the 
alt tied out from the lungs, a quantity of matter is alſo 
Carried from the blood, which, it retained, would either 
ve a redundant load or otherways injurious. 

PULMONIA, i. e. Peripneumonia. 

PULPA. Pulp. It is the ſoſt part of fruits which ſurs 
rounds the ſeeds. . : 

PULUEZIA. An apoplexy. 3 

„8. The pulſe. Pulſes wete not attended to 
belore the time of Hippociates, ſince whom what have 
deen called improvements thereon being more than any 
one can retain in his memory, they cannot be applied to 
uſefulneſs in practice: Celſus calls the pulſe res fallaciſſi- 
ma: moſt publications on this ſubje& are in truth 
to be arranged in the ſame order. To the different de- 
grees of irritability in conſtitutions is owing the variety of 
pulſes, with reſpeCt to their being quick or ſlow ; every, 
accident that happens to the body, and every affeCtion in 
the mind hath an influence on them; ſo that very little 
can be determined from them whence concluſions may be 
made in practice. The hard and the ſoft pulſe are very 
often owing to a quantity of fat, or of a cellular membrane 
being ſituated betwixt the artery an@ the finger, or from 
the almolt total abſence of theſe in this ſituation. The fall 
and the ſmall pulſes are owing chiefly to the different dia- 
meters of the arteries; and, except the quick, the ſlow, 
and the irregular pulſes, there are none of the kinds which 
are ſo ingeniouſly diſtinguiſhed by authors, but what will, 
on proper enquiry, be found to be fallacious. 

There are adults in health, whoſe pulſe exceeds not 
thirty or forty ſtrokes in a minute; others, while they are 
at reſt, have a pulſe ſo quick that it may be counted to. 
120, and during the preſence of a fever the pulſe hath 
been obſerved in ſome inſtances to beat 220 times in the © 
ſame ſhort period. | 

Schwalbius of Prague contented himſelf with three 
pulſes, viz. the equal and unequal, the quick and flow, 
and the ſtrong and the weak. Sylvius reduces pulſes to 
three kinds, viz. the ſtrong and weak, the large and ſmall, 
and the quick and flow. Fernelius obſerves that, „the 
ordinary affections of the body change the pulſe z ſo that 
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without duly adverting to theſe affections, the pulle can- 


not be certainly underſtood, nor can it be determined how 
ſar it recedes from a natural ſtate in conſequence of dil- 
cate,” | | 

In the Lond. Med. Tranf. vol. ii. p. 18, &c. Dr. 
Heberden hath inſerted ſome obſervations on the pulſe, 
in which it appears how little it is to be depended on a- 
lone, or without the conjunction of other ſymptoms ; in 
how few caſes an attention to the pulſe is of any ſignifi- 
cancy ;-and as to various diſtinctions concerning pulſes, 
how groundleſs they are. The quick and the flow pulſes 
he fixes on, as thoſe on which uſefulneſs and certainty at- 
tend, when they are the ſubjects of our remarks, and 
Jeaves for our notice the following obſervations, viz. 
That the pulſe of a child under two years old ſhould be 
felt whilſt it is aſleep, becauſe it is ſo eaſily quickened by 
every new ſenſation ; that the pulſe of an healthy infant on 
the day of its birth, and when it is aſleep, is between 
130 and 140 in a minute, the mean rate during the firſt 
month is 120, and rarely, if ever, below 108. During 
the firſt year the limits may be from 108 to 120, the ſe- 
cond year at Go and 100, the third year at 80 and 108, 
the fourth, fifth, and ſixth nearly the ſame as the third, 
the ſeventh year it is ſometimes at 72, but generally 
more; the twelfth about 70; in adults it is uſually from 
a little below 60 to a litt'e above 80. 

A full meal quickens the pulſe to about 10 or 12 in a 
minute more than its number of pulſations were before 
the advantage of refreſhment. 

If the pulſe is quickened, fo as to exceed the healthy 
ſtandard by ten pulſations in a minute, there is ſome dif- 
order ; but the irritability of a child is ſuch, that a very 
ſligbt fever will make the artery beat 140, or even 160, 
when no danger attends : and as there is much difficulty 
in counting the pulſe when it is at 180 and upwards, we 
are better enabled to judge of the danger of fevers in chil- 
dren by the thirſt, quickneſs of breathing, averſion to 
food, and want of ſleep, than by the pulſe. | 

A child of two years old will die of an inflammatory 
ſever, though the artery beats only 144 in a minute; yet 
children of four years ſometimes recover from fevers when 
the pulſe is at 150, 

If the pulſe of a child be 15 or 20 below the healthy 
ſtandard at its loweſt limits, and there be at the ſame time 
the ſigns of conſiderable ifineſs, it is a certain indication 
that the brain is affected, conſequently ſuch a quiet pulſe 
ſhould alarm us with the probability of danger. 

In adults labouring under an inflammatory fever, the 
danger.is generally not very great, where the beats are 
fewer than one hundred. An hundred and twenty ſhew 
the beginning of danger, and they ſeldom exceed this 
number, unattended with deliriouſneſs, and where the 
caſe does not prove fatal. To this there are two excep- 


tions; Firſt, before ſome critical ſwelling begins to ſnew 


itſelf in fevers, then the pulſe hath riſen to 150. Se- 
condly, in acute rheumatiſms the pulſe riſes to 120, 
without danger; but in both theſe caſes the appetite, the 
ſenſes, ſleep, and ſtrength, deviate leſs from their natu- 
ral ſtate than when the life of the patient is in danger. 

When aſthmatic patients are ſeized with a ſudden fit, 
the pulſe ſometimes beats 120 times in a minute, in 
which caſe danger is great, but if this 1s exceeded they 
purely recover. | : | 

When the pulſe, from being very quick, ſuddenly be- 

comes quiet, all other ill ſymptoms continuing, it ſhews 
that the patient is become irritable ; that the diſeaſe is 
tranſlated to the brain, and that a pally, an apoplexy, or 
death, will be the conſequence. 
In an inflamed ſcirrhus ſeated in any of the viſcera, in 
a cancer, ulcers in the internal parts, a quick pulſe is a 
more certain ſign of danger than a quiet pulſe is of ſafety. 
In hectic and rheumatic patients the appetite continues, 
and an ability to take ſmall journies, when the pulſe is ſo 
quick that in an acute fever, with ſuch a quicknels in the 
pulſe, they would be forced to keep in bed. 

A good pulſe, with a loſs of appetite, ſtrength, and 
ſleep, with thirtt, and a quickneſs of breathing, is a dan- 
gerous ſituation ; on the contrary, a bad pulſe, the appe- 
ttc, ſleep, and ſtrength not much affected, with moderate 
thirff; and the breathing but little affected, is ſafe, 
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PULVINARIA. Cuſhions made with chaff, in which 
is mixed ſome medical ingredients coarſly powdered, _ 

PULVIS. A powder. This form receives ſuch ma- 
terials only as may be reduced and kept in this ſtate a ſuf- 
ficient time without any loſs of their virtues, and yet do 
not poſſeſs ſuch qualities as render them ſo bulky for a 
ſufficient quantity to be taken in each doſe, or to render 
them very diſguſtful to the taſte. Bitters, fetids, acrid 
medicines, alkaline ſalts, gums, emollients, and muci- 
laginous ſubſtances, are generally improper for keeping 
and giving in this form, The doſe of powders are from 
D i. to 3 1s. 

Compound powders are called ſpecies. | 

PUMER, alſo called lapis bibulus, lapis ſcyrus. Pu- 
mice ſtone. It is found in volcanos. It hath been uſed 
as a dentifrice, but if freely uſed it wears away the enamel. 
It is a ſpongy maſs of a ſtony nature, but light and brit- 
tle: the beſt is of a white or greyiſh colour, | 

PUNCTA LACHRYMALIA. Lachrymal points. 
They are two ſmall holes, one on each upper and one on 
each lower eye-lid, on their inner edge, near the internal 
angles, where may be ſeen a ſmall eminence. Theſe ori- 
fices are fituated oppoſite to each other. They convey 
away the tears when they have anſwered their purpoſe on 
the anterior ſurface of the eye, and carry them into the la- 
chrymal ſac, and ſo into the noſe, 

PUNCTICULARIS, i. e. Petechialis febris. 

 PUNCTUM AUREUM. It is when an hernia of the 

inteſtines is reduced, an inciſion is made through the ſkin. 
'and membrana adipoſa, quite down to the upper part of 
the ſpermatic veſſels ; then a golden wire is to be fixed 
and twiſted as to prevent the deſcent of any thing down 
the tunica vaginalis. | 


PUNCTURA AUREA, i. e. Punctum aureum. 


A 


| PUPILLARIS MEMBRANA. 


PUNICA. The pomegranate, See GRAN ATA Ma- 
LA. | | | 
PUPILLA. The pupil. The choroides is continu- 
ed on the inſide of the cornea tranſparens of the eye, and 
forms the iris; but it is perforated in the middle, and ſo 
forms the pupilla; as the iris contracts or expands, the 
pupil is larger or leſs. The uſe of the pupil is, to tranſ- 
mit the rays of light to the humours of the eye. 

In the fetus of five, 
ſix, and ſeven months, there is no pupil, but a fine vaſ- 
cular membrane, with large arteries going quite acroſs the. 
part where the pupil is afterwards ſeen. It cannot be ſeen 
without injecting it; nor is it known what becomes of it 
after the birth. It is alſo called velum pupill s. 

PURGAMENTUM STELLARUM, i, e. Cœli- 
folium. | | 

PURGANTIA. Purgative medicines, The firſt 
purge on record is Melampus's giving hellebore to the 
daughter of the king of Argos. Purging medicines are 
thoſe that facilitate, or increaſe the natural diſcharge of the 
alvine feces. Thoſe which facilitate the natural dicharge 
are called lenients, laxatives, or ſolutives, and by the. 
Greeks eccoprotics; their action is from a {ine ſaline ſti- 
mulant quality, which is ſoon loſt in boiling. When theſe 
medicines increaſe the natural diſcharges, they are called 
purgatives, or cathartics, &c. They are of different de- 
grees of ſtrength and action: the more rugged are called 
e | 


| Eeccoprotics are ſuch as give no diſturbance to the body, 


and expel but little from it; of this kind are ſoft oils, or ' 
they are fuch as are now called lenitives, but by the an- 
cients were called minoratives ; they do not evacuate much 
feces at once, but by degrees, of this fort is the ol. ricini, 
which, whilſt it ſtimulates, it alſo lubricates, and its con- 
ſiſtence is ſuch as hinders its eaſy paſſage into the lac- 
teals. | | | 
Draſtic purges act by a fine cauſtic inflammatory ſalt, 
which operates much in the ſame manner as poiſons do. 
Therefinous extracts of purging vegetables cauſe vomiting, 
convulfions, and death; and, on opening the ſtomach 
| and bowels after their uſe, they are found inflamed, and 
mai ked with red ſpots, as when arſenic is taken, 

For the milder kind of purgatives we are indebted to 
the Arabians. | 

Eccoprotics ſhould be uſed in caſe of coſtiveneſs ; when 
women are pregnant; and, in all very irritable _ 
. 1 : or 
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for in general purges are unfriendly to the ſtomach, - and 
to thoſe whoſe nervous ſy ſlem is ſubject to diſorderly mo- 
tions, But in dropſies, and when there is a torpid ſtate 
of the inteſtinal fibres, draſtic purges are neceſlary ; they 
ſhould be confined to the hydropic, lethargic, paraly tic, 
apopleCtic, and ſuch like. | 
Purgatives are excellent alteratives. In order to their 
uſefulneſs when given in this character, let ſuch a quan- 
tity as would ſufſice tor a purging doſe, be divided into 
leſſer doſes ; all which mult be taken at proper periods, 
in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 

Diluting drinks are taken during the operation of purg- 
ing medicines, to alliſt the increaſed ſecretion of the in- 
teſtinal juice, in wathing off the ſtimulus, alſo to ſoſten 
the feces. See Quinſey's Pharmaceutic Lectures, ſecc. 
iii. and iv. Tournefort's Mat. Med. | 

PURGATORIUM. In Paracelſus it is a name for 
any diſeaſe. | 

PURPURA. The purple fiſh. It is found in the 
Mediterranean fea. Its {hell is ſtriated, furrowed, rough, 
ſtrong, and with ſhort tubercles. The juice of this fith, 
as well as that of many others, dyes linen of a purple co- 
Jour, which fades not, though frequently waſhed. 

PURPURA. A name for the miliary fever. 

PURPURA ALBA. A ſpecies of eruption to which 
men with a phlegwatic plethora are inclined, | 

PURPURA'TZE, i. e. Petachialis febris. 

PURULENIIA. Purulence, or ſuppuration. 

PU S. Matter. The matter which appears on the 
ſurſace of wounds that are healing; alſo what is met 
with on opening well digeſted abſceſtes, is called pus. It 
is unctuous, yellowiſh, neariy of the conſiſtence of ſreſh 
cream, without any particular ſmell, and of a mild taſte, 
- Which reſembles that of chyle. See Dr, Gaber's Expe- 
riments with reſpect to the Nature and Formation of Pus, 
in the Med. Muſeum, vol. iii. p 269, &c. 
 PUSTULA. A puſtule. Theſe particularly appear 
in the ſpring, and are of various kinds, for ſometimes a 
certain roughneſs appears all over the body, reſembling 
that which is produced by the application of a nettle, or 
the obſtruction of ſweat, and are called by the Greeks 
exanthema. They are red and white, and of different 
ſizes. There are alſo puſtules of a black, livid, or any 
other colour; they are produced by cold, are, or medicine, 
as the epynictis, & c. Celfus recommends, as the cure 
of all puſtules, a due proportion of exerciſe, and to leſſen 
the quantity of aliment. | 

PUTREDO, vel Putreſactio. Putrefaction. Putre- 
faction is a ſpecies of fermentation, in which the phlogiſ- 
ton, and the fixed air of the putrifying ſubject are ſeparated, 
and by which a diſtolution of the parts of the ſame body 
are not only effected, but a fetor is always induced in it. 
In order to putrefaction taking place, it is neceſſary that 
there ſhould be a degree of heat, moiſture, and of atmoſ- 
Pheric air; but whenever a {mall portion of matter is be- 
come putrid, it eaſily diſfuſes itſelf through a large quan- 
tity, like as leaven does in paſte; this is in nothing more 


manifeſt than in the human body, wherein a ſmall portion 


of putrid matter being abſorbed, caſily and ſoon contami- 
nates the whole. 

From putrefaction it is that the plague, the ſpotted ſe- 
ver, the true ſcurvy, and other diſorders of the like kind, 
take place. In all theſe diſorders the ſtrength is diminiſh- 
ed, and ſo is the vital heat. In general, if a recovery is 
within the power of medicine, the bark, acids, fixed 
air, warm perſpiratives, camphor, &c. are the moſt power- 
ful antiputreſcents, and are the moſt ſucceſsful means for 
removing theſe diforders. | | 

On this ſubject, ſee the Appendix to Sir John Pringle's 
Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army, Biſs's Eſſays, 
Mac Bride's Eſſays. 

PUTRID FEVER. Under this general name may be 
included the plague, ſpotted or patechial fevers, peſtilen- 
tial, malignant, camp, jail fevers, &c. | 

Thele fevers are often inflammatory in their beginning, 
but they ſoon become putrid, and they are all of the con- 
tinual kind. Indeed in ſome caſes, diſorders of a very 
oppolite nature, by continuance, degenerate into putridones. 

Thoſe who are weakly, who live poorly, and labour 


hard, the luxurious, thoſe who fit up late, people of cold, 
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of phlegmatic, or. of irritable conſtitutions, the ang 
and thoſe who are oppreſſed with grief, are moſt ſubje 


to putrid fevers. 


Ihe ſame cauſes which produce the plague, if applied 
in a leſs degree, produce the other forts of putrid tevers. 
The remote cauſes are improper diet, and ſuch as are pu- 
trid when eaten; corrupted grain, as well as corrupted 
animaRgiet, is productive of putrid diſorders ; a too free 
uſe of alkaline ſalts, and ſuch other medicines as diſſolve 
the blood; a moiſt ſouth wind long continued, eſpecially 
ik much heat attends it; putrid efluvia ; warm, calm, 
tultry weather, with a moiſt atmoſphere, The proximate 
cauſe is a diſſolution of the blood, which is ſoon produced 
by putrid miaſmata, received either into the lungs by in- 
{piration, into the ſtomach with the food, or being gene- 
rated in Tome part, is abforbed, as from putrid ulcers, &c. 
According to the quantity of putrid matter received into 
the conſtitution, and the different parts which it firſt im- 
pu eſſed, the ſymptoms excited will be ſomewhat various ; 
it received from the atmoſphere by the lungs, as when 
putrid vapours are diffuſed in a country where theſe diſor— 
ders are epidemical, or in cloſe confined places, ſuch as 
ſhips, Jails, &c. in this caſe nervous ſymptoms are fir{t 
produced. If the ſtomach is firſt diſordered thereby, a 
lickneſs, vomiting, or great anxiety, are brought on; 
when it enters into the blood by abſorption, the blood is 
at firſt diſſolved, then proceed heat, delirium, a diar— 
rhœa, high coloured fetid urine, &c. 

Putrid fevers attack with more violence than the ner- 
vous. And Dr. Huxham obſerves, that “ the rigors are 


greater, the heats ſharper and more permanent, yet at the 
lirſt they are ſudden, tranfient, and remitting, the pulic 
is more tenſe and hard, though ſometimes quick an 
mall, and at others flow and regular, then fluttering and 
unequal,” In the beginning it generally happens, that 
during the firſt twenty-four hours the alternate heat and 
cold are conſiderable, and ſymptoms of ardency are atten- 
dant, but theſe ſoon vaniſh ; the fever increates every 
evening, and in the ſecond week the patient becomes de- 
lirious, and the ſymptoms, which at firſt come on, in— 
creaſing, deſtroy the patient; or gradually decreaſing, a- 
bout the end of the ſecond week, the delirium changes to 
a ſtupor, and other {ymptoms taking place, the patient, 
from the end of the fecond, or the beginning of the third 


weck, grows better; but in ſome Cafes, and under ſome 


kinds of management, the putrid ſymptoms increaſe from 
the ſecond week, both in their number and degree, and 
the patient finks under them. In the beginning the 
head ach and vomiting are violent, there is often a pain 
in the temples, or over the eyes, and in the bottom of 
the orbit; the eyes are full and heavy, ycllowiſh, a little 
inflamed, then the countenance becomes bloated ; the 
temporal arteries throb, though at the ſame time the 


| pulſe at the wriſt is ſmall ; there is a ringing in the ears, 
great dejection of ſpirits and faintneſs, reſpiration is dif- 
ficult, mixed with ſighing, and the breath is hot and of- 
fenſive ; pains are complained of in the loins and limbs, an 
univerſal wearineſs, and often a load at the ſtomach, at- 
tended with pain and heat there, alſo a nauſea, and often 
a diſcharge of blackiſh or bilious matter. In the begin- 
ning the tongue is white, then grows drier and darker 
coloured, in ſome it 1s livid, in others black, or of a 


thirſt is the greateſt, but no liquor pleaſes, molt things are 
mawkiſh and bitteriſh to the taſte, but often the ſenſe of 


lips and teeth are furred with a black tenacious ſordes; 
in the beginning the urine is pale and vapid, high colour- 
ed in the advance, and at laſt grows very brown and 
blackiſh, and hath more or leſs of an offenſive ſmell ; the 
ſtools are blackiſh and very offenſive, -they often run off 
inſenſibly; after profuſe evacuations by ſtool, the belly 


— 


ſkin ; hæmorrhages, and cold clammy ſweats appear in 

ſome inſtances on the ſourth or fifth day, in others not 

till the eleventh, but generally they uſher in death. 
Putrid fevers ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 


 the'ardent kind, the nervons and inflammatory, particu- 


larly, from the peripneumony. 


The vital heat, and the adheſion and quantity of the 
| 6% craſſamentum 


dark pomegranate colour. In the increaſe of the fever, the 


thirſt is little or none during the whole of the diſeaſe ; the 


becomes ſwollen and tenſe ; livid ſpots appear on the 
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craſſamentum of the blood, mutually depend on each 
other; and as the putrid infection both diſſolves the craſ- 
ſamcntum, and repels the vital heat, from thoſe circum- 
ſtances, moſt, if not all the ſymptoms that are obſerved 
in putrid diſorders may, be accounted for, whether they 
attack the ſanguine or the ſerous habit. 

The prognoſtics are generally very uncertain, A red 
raſh, or an inflamed ſcab below the noſe, or about the 
lips, are favourable for the molt part; deafneſs at the de- 
cline is generally eſteemed a promiſing ſymptom ; but a 
mongſt the unfavourable ones are, a change of voice, wild 
ſtaring eyes, difficulty of ſwallowing, inability to put out 
the tongue, a conſtant inclination to uncover the breaſt, 
urine that deboſits a dark or blackiſh ſediment, no thirſt, 
inflamed fauces, a diarrhoea with a ſwelled belly, bloody 


ſaliva, purple or livid. ſpots on the ſkin, black aphthæ, 


Javorious reſpiration, ichorous and fetid ſtools, cold ſweats, 
convulſions, &c. 
The indications of cure are, to check the putrefaCtion, 
and to recal the vital heat. In order to which, the air in 
the patient's room and the linen which is worn by the pa 
tient, {Fould be often changed; the ſtools and urine ſhould 
be immediately conveyed under ground, to prevent their 
diffuüng their morbid qualities in the air. Acid vapours 
may be diffuſed in the apartments of the ſick, or fumi- 
gations of myrrh and other aromatic and antiſeptic ingre- 
dients may be ufed. In the adminiſtration of medicines 
the doſes ſhould be ſo repeated as to ſupport the heat of 
the patient in as equal a degree as is poſlible; the medi- 
cines and diet may be given in ſmall doſes and propor- 
tionably frequent, and endeavour to ſupport the heat of 
the patient as near to that of health as may bes | 
The diet ſhould be acid or aceſcent. The drink ſhould 
be acidulated, and often mixed with red wine ; whey 
made with muſtard is both agreeable to ſome and uſctul 
to moſt. The elixir of vitriol, or Clutton's febrit. ſpt. 
may be uſed for acidulating what the patient drinks. 
Beef broth that is boiled long enough to extract the finer 
parts of the meat, is an excellent part of dict in theſe caſes; 
but it ſhould not be continued boiling until the groſſer 
arts of the meat are drawn out. 0 
N As to medicines, in many caſes, the bark and ſpirit of 
vitriol, accompanied with the julep of camphor, ſucceed 
without any other aids. a | 
Bleeding is rarely, if ever, to be admitted of, for the 
putrefaction ſoon produces all that can be effected by it. 
Some bleed if the pulſe is quick and tenſe, the pain in 


the head and back is violent, the breathing difficult, and 


other ſymptoms of ſtrength appear ; but, as the putrid 
miaſmata ſoon produce all that bleeding can effect, and 


as the greateſt point is to ſupport or to recover the vital | 
-* heat, bleeding, as a leſſer ill, may probab'y be ſometimes 


admitted of, but much caution is iequired before the ope- 
ration is determined on. | : 
In general, an antimonial emetic ſhould begin the cure; 
or the puly. ipec. may be given with the tart. emet. and a 
cordial draught, er a doſe of the julep. e camph. may im- 
iately ſucceed its operation. . 
e ihe emetic ag ſucceeding draught have been 
taken, give frequent ſmall doſes of the vin. antim. or of 
the tart. emet. with proper antiſep:1cs and cordials. Neu- 
tral ſalts are generally hurtful, and even the ſp. Mindereri 
is better omitted. : | | 
The bark is a principal means of relief, and ſhould be 
given very early in the diſorder ; at the lateſt it ſhould be 
begun with as ſoon as ſymptoms of inflammation or of ar- 
dency diſappear; and, if theſe do not attend, begin with 


* 


it immediately after the operation of the emetic. The 


bark may be given in ſubſtance, in a cold infuſion 
with water, and in conjunction with ſaffron, ſnake-root, 
or other ſuch like medicines, according to the intention of 
the preſcriber. | 

Whilſt the pulſe is quick and full, bliſters are not ad- 
viſable ; but generally they are uſeful in the early ſtages 
of theſe fevers, and if one is applied as a former one be- 
gins to dry, the advantage will be conſiderable in every 
ſtage. If a delirium approaches, the head or back may 
be bliſtered, as alſo if the patient is comatous, If In the 
earlier ſtage of a putrid fever, the patient 1s delirious, 
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and other ſymptoms ſeem to forbid the uſe of bliſters, ſi- 
napiſms may be applied to the feet. 

Clyſters are convenient, both for carrying off putrid 
matter from the inteſtines, and for conveying antiputreſ- 
cents there. Though, for ſimply regulating the ſtools; 
perhaps a little tart. emet. and rhab. may be the moſt 
proper; and when any purging medicine is uſed for car- 
rying off the contents of the bowels, the patient ſhould be 
ſupported during their operation with cordial liquors. 

Camphor is both uſeful as an antiſpaſmodic and anti- 
leptic, but is moſt eminently ſerviceable in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe. 

Amongſt the antiſeptics fixed air is found to be peculi- 
arly uſeful, and may be commodiouſly adminiſtered in 
clyſters. Bk | 

The vis vitæ muſt be carefully ſupported, the principal 
means of which are, acids, the bark, red wine, and a 
ſupine poſture. þ 

If a diarrhoea comes on, give gentle opiates, ſuch as the 
ſpec. e ſcord. cum op. or the conf. Damocrat. &c. aftrin- 
gents are uſeful, but acids are the moſt ſo in theſe kinds 
of looſeneſſes, eſpecially if accompagied with perſpira- 
tives. 

If the petechiz ſuddenly diſappear, a delirium will 
come on, and the pulſe fink ; in this caſe bliſter the head 
or the inſides of the thighs, or apply ſinapiſms to the fect. 
Bliſters remarkably relieve the nervous ſymptoms attend- 
ant on theſe diſorders, 

However delirable a general diaphoreſis may be, it 
ſhould never be forced by the uſe of medicines ; to pro- 
mote it, when there is the leaſt degree of tendency there- 
to, and to ſupport it when preſent, ſub-acid diluents, with 
cordials, may be freely uſed. 

When petechiz appear, give ſtrong red wine negus, 
well acidulated. : | 
Sometimes a vomiting continues to afflict the patient, 
after having emptied the ſtomach by means of an emetic ; 
if in this caſe the theriaca Andromach. given with the fa- 
line draught fail to relieve, apply a cataplaſm of the 
theriac. Andromach. well charged with aromatic ſpices. 

If a grain or two of the tart, emet. with a ſmall quanti- 
ty of rhubarb is given whenever a diſagreeable taſte is per- 
ccived inthe mouth, or even without this indication, if it 
is repeated every two or three days, much putrid collu- 
vies will be carried off, which would otherwiſe prove a 
pabulum to ſupport the violence of the diſorder. | 

See Huxham and Sir John Pringle on Putrid Fevers, 
Fordyce's Elements (part the 2d), An Enquiry into the 


Cauſes, Symptoms and Cure of Putrid Fevers, by W. 
Fordyce, M. D. 8 
PYCNOTICA, Incraſſating medicines. 
PYGZ. The buttocks. : 
PYLORICA ARTERIA, It is a branch of the hepa- 
tic artery, which runs and is ramified on the pylorus, and 
from thence to the cardia, and anaſtomoſes with the arte- 
ria gaſtrica dextra, and terminates on the pylorus by an 
anaſtomiſes with the coronary artery of the ſtomach. | 
PYLORICA VENA, It is a branch from the venæ 
portz ventralis, Sometimes it is only a branch of the 
gaſtrica recta; it paſſes over the pylorus to the ſhort arch 
of the ſtomach, waere it anaſtomoſes with the coronary 
vein thereof. | 8 
PYLORUS. The word ſigniſies a porter, and thus 
the Greeks called the right orifice of the ſtomach. 
PYRAMIDALE CORPUS. The ſpermatic cord. 
PYRIMIDALES MUSCULI. The pyramidal muſcles 
of the belly, alſo called ſuccenturiatii They preſent 
themſelves next to the aſcending and deſcending oblique 
muſcles. They were firſt diſcovered by Fallopius. They 
are ſituated before the extremities of the recti, ariſing 
from the fore part of the os pubis, cloſe to the ſymphiſis. 
hey grow ſmaller as they proceed ; they end in a point, 
and are loſt in the linea alba. Their figure gives them 
their name. They pull down the linea alba. Fallopius 
called them ſuccenturiati, or auxiliary muſcles, from a 
ſuppoſition that they are only ſupplemental to the recti in 
their action, the order of their fibres in both agreeing; 
and theſe being always abſent when the recti are continu- 


ed fleſhy to the juncture of the oſſa pubis. | 
PYRA- 


PYRAMIDALIA CORPORA. A name of two pro- 


tuberances from the medulla oblongata, and alſo a name for 
the ſpermatic veſſels. | 


PYRAMIDALIS NASI [Mvsc.] It is alſo called 
recti and triangularis. One extremity is inſerted in the 


ſynarthroſis of the os frontis, and oſſa naſi; it runs down | 


the ſide of the noſe, and is again inſerted into the cartilage 


there. | | | 

PYRETHRUM, from adp, fire, becauſe of the fiery 
heat of the root. It is alſo called buphthalmum Creticum. 
Pellitory of Spain. It is a trailing perennial plant, with 
tinely divided leaves, like thoſe' of fennel or chamomile, 
and naked thick ſtalks, bearing each a large flower, with 
a yellow diſk, ſurrounded with petals of a pure white 
colour on the upper fide, and of-a fine purple under- 
neath. The root finks deep in the ground like a carrot, 
is of a browniſh colour on the outſide, and white within. 
It is a native of the warmer climes, and is brought to us 
from Italy, but bears the cold of our climate. It flowers 
from January to May. The roots which grow in Eng- 
land are larger than thoſe from abroad. 

The roots are hot and pungent to the taſte, but have lit- 
tle or no ſmell. Its pungency is in its reſin, which is of 
a fixed kind. Water extracts but little of the reſin, ſpi- 
rit of wine takes up the whole of it. In diſtillation, nei- 
ther water nor ſpirit takes up any thing with them, The 
watery extract is the moſt in quantity, but the ſpirituous 
contains moſt of the active parts. 

It is chiefly uſed as a maſticatory. Dr. Lewis recom- 
mends a decoction of theſe roots with the tinct. ſacra in 
clyſters for the ſaturnine colic. It is not certain that 
the pellitory of the moderns is the fame with that of the 
antients. See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. 


Med. | 
PYRIFORMIS MUSCULUS. It riſes from the lower 


part of the os ſacrum, where it is joined to the os ilium; | 


| it paſſes through the ſciatic notch; and is inſerted into the 
inſide of the tip of the trochanter major, ſerving as a rota- 

tor, an extenſor, or an abductor, according to the direc- 
tion of the thigh. It is called pyriformis from its figure; 
and iliacus externus from its ſituation. 

PYRITES. Fire- ſtones. They are alſo called marcha- 
fita, They are called fire-ſtones, becauſe they ſtrike fire 
with ſteel, By expoſing them to the air they become vi- 
triolic ; ſome are calcined and then expoſed to the air. They 
vary much in their appearances, being of different colours, 
ſhapes, and internal ſtructure. In moſt parts they are 
found near the ſurface of the earth. They conſiſt chiefly 
of ſulphur, iron, and unmetallic earth; in ſome there is 
a little copper ; in the yellow ſort there is much ſulphur ; 
in the white there is but little. | 

When pyrites are expoſed to the air, the inflammable 
part of their ſulphur is diſſipated, the ſtones become pow- 
dery, and acquire a vitriolic taſte; the rain now falling 
on them, waſhes away the remaining acid of the ſuphu- 
rous contents, and veſſels are placed underneath to re- 
ceive it; and from this the green vitriol is generally 
made. | | 

Pyrites are not uſed medicinally in ſubſtance, but in 
Saxony they obtain the common ſulphur therefrom ; arti- 
ficial vitriols are prepared ſrom them; and it is ſuppoſed 
that the chalybeat ſpi ings receive their impregnation from 


them. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. Neu- 

mann's Chem. Works. 
PYRMONT WATER. It is one of the principal of 

the chalybeate kind. ' | 


PYROTECHNIA, from me, fire, and Tex, art. 
Chemiſtry, 

PYRUS. The pear-tree. The tree and fruit are ſuf- 
ficiently known to need any deſcription. From pears the 
liquor called perry is obtained by expreſſion, | 


SITS CE SPLESTOEVESSBESSSIB ES SISSSISIOSES 


Q. 


The antients fixed on this day as the laſt to which 

acute diſtempers could extend, calling all thoſe 
chronical which continued longer. But Dr. James ob- 
ſerves, that he hath ſeen an acute diſeaſe which continued 
_ lixty days. „ 


QUADRANS. A three ounce meaſure was formerly 
thus named. 


QUADRATI MUSCULI. See OccieiTaLis Mus- 
CULUS..-- - 

QUADRATUS FEMORIS. This muſcle riſes from 
the outſide of the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and it is in- 
ſerted into the line between the trochanter major and mi- 
nor, ſerving to rotate the thigh. 

. e e GEN, i. e. Platyſma myoides. 
MabDRATUS LUMBORUM. This muſcle riſes 
from the ſpine of the ilium, whence it goes to the tranſ- 
verſe proceſſes of the four upper lumbar vertebræ, and 
partly from theſe tranſverſe proceſſes which part goes to 
the laſt rib. This muſcle lies between the contained 
parts of the belly, and the erectors of the back, and ſerve 
to pull the body to gong fide by bringing the laſt rib down. 


O Heede DIES. The fortieth day. 


- 


| This muſcle is alſo called quadrigeminus, and lumbaris 
externus ; underneath it a troubleſome abſceſs is ſometimes 
formed. See ABS Ess of the Loins, 


QUADRIFOLIUM. A name for the trifolium, qua- 
drifolium, hortenſe album. 
 QUADRIGA, alſo Cataphracta. A bandage for th: 
ſternum and ribs. It is rwenty-four feet long, three or 
four fingers broad, with two heads; it binds upon the 
thorax and ſternum more firmly when the ribs are frac- 
tured. The middle is placed on one fide of the body, 
the two heads are carried fo as to interſect on the oppoſite 
ſhoulder, they are brought back to where they begin, 
and then paſs circularly round the body. 
QUADRIGEMINI.- A name for the following four 
muſcles taken together, viz. Pyriformis, gemellus ſupe- 
rior, gemellus inferior, and the quadratus | ea 
QUADRIGEMINUS, i. e, Quadratus lumborum. 
QUARTANA FEBRIS. An ague, or quartan fever. 
It hath two fits in four days, or two days free from the 
fit, ſo on the firſt and the fourth the fever attends, and on 


the ſecond and third it is free. It is uſually both more 
violent aud obſtinate than a tertian, Sometimes a quartan 


fever, 


ever is double; that is, when the fits come on every 
other time at different hours, and ſo that the third day 
only 1s free from fever. It is called ſpurious when the 
fit begins at any other time of the day than about four or 
ſive o'clock in the evening. 

The fits return with greater regularity generally than 
1s obſerved in other ſpecies of fevers. 

The cure is as related for intermitting fevers. 

QUARTARIUS. A meaſure which contains about 
four ounces. 

QUARTATIO. Quartation. It is an operation in 
chemiſtryi by which the quantity of one thing is made 


equal to a fourth part of the quantity of another thing. | 


Thus when gold, allayed with filver, is to be parted, we 
are obliged to facilitate the action of the aqua fortis by re- 
ducing the quantity of the former of theſe metals to one 
fourth part of the whole mais, which is done by ſufficient- 
ly encreaſing the quantity of the filver if it be neceſſary. 
Some extend this name to the operation of parting. 

OQUARTURA, i. e. Quartatio. 

QUATRIO. Tbe aſtragalus. . 

QUASSI LIGNUM. Quaſh wood. This wood is fo 
called from a negro who was named Quaſſi; he lived at 
Surinam, and uſed it medicinally. He had great ſucceſs 
by giving it in fevers of the intermittent, malignant, and 


+ 


up its virtues, The bark is more uſed for tanning, than 
as a medicine. | 955 
QUERCUS MARINA. See Karr, 
888 QUINA. The Peruvian bark. 
INCUNX, a fire ounce meaſure. 
QUINQUEFOLIUM, alſo called pentaphyllon. 
mon cinquefoil, five fingers, or five leaved graſs. It is 
a trailing plant with ſerrated leaves, ſet five together, on 
long pedicles, 
grounds, and flowers in June. The roots are aſtringent, 
they give out their virtue to water and to ſpirit. The 
— are of the fame nature as the roots. 
iſt, 
QUINQUEFOLIUM. A name for a ſpecies of tor- 
mentilla, of a ſpecies of argentina, and a ſpecies of ſina- 


iſtrum. 

QUINQUINA. The Peruvian. bark. 

QUINQUE NERVIA, 1. e. Plantago. 

QUINTA ESSENTIA. Quinteflences. They are 
made by adding to any eſſential oil twelve times its quan- 
tity of pure alcohol of wine, and ſhaking them ſo toge- 
ther, that the oil may not appear. If theſe are diſtilled 
in a cloſe veſſel, with a fire of go deg. by Farenh. therm. 


the alcohol will rife with only the preſiding ſpirit of the 


oil; and if with care the thinner part is ſeveral times ſe- 


Com- 
It is perennial, grows wild on clayey - 


See Rait 


* 


putrid kinds. The wood hath no ſmell, is very bitter, and 
nronger and more concentrated than that of any one me- 
dicament yet known ; it is totally void of ſtypticity. As 


parated from the thicker, by repeated gentle cohobation, 
the alcohol will at length be fo impregnated with thoſe - 
oily ſpirits, as to appear to be almoſt pure ſpirit itſelf, 


a bitter, it may be uſed as is common with bitters in ge- 
neral ; it may be given in the form of pills, powders, or 
infuſion, Quaſh made a tincture with it in brandy, but 
an infuſion of it in boiling water ſeems to be the beſt pre- 
paration. A dram may be infuſed in a pint of boiling wa- 
ter, and an ounce may be given for one doſe. When the 
bark eould not be taken, in the intermiſſion of fevers, the 
Quaſſi with an equal quantity of rad. ſerpent. v. infuſed in 


boiling water, anſwered every end that was expected from | 


the bark; it allayed vomiting, and appeared powerfully 
to reſiſt putrefaction. ; 
- QUERCUS. The oak tree. It is a common foreſt 
tree, and is known in all parts of Europe. 'The bark is a 
ſtrong aſtringent, moderately bitter, having no particular 


ſmell; with a terruginous ſolution it ſtrikes an inky 
8 y 


blackneſs. It hath been uſed with ſucceſs in intermitting 
fevers, and in gleeting gangrenous wounds and ulcers, in 
which caſes, ſome ſay, its extract is as good as the ex- 
ract of the bark. Both water, and reCtified ſpirit, take 


1 


leaving a groſs exhauſted oil behind. _ 

Dry quinteſſences are made by diflolving an aromatic 
oil in alcohol of wine, then adding to them ten times 
their weight of ſugar finely powdered, then placing them 
in a proper place and veſſel for exhaling the ſpirit from 
the ſugar, but preſerving it from being loſt. Thus the 
ſugar will remain dry, but with the virtues of the aroma- 
tic oil in it. D i. in a glaſs of wine is a good cordial. 

QUINTANA. An ague, the paroxyſm of which re- 
turneth every fifth day, h | 

QUBQUILIUM, A grain of chermes. 

QUOTIDIANA FEBRIS. A quotidian fever, Te 
intermits, but returns every day, and that generally early 
in the morning: when the fit approaches at any other time 
in the day it is called ſpurious or anomalous. The blood 
is more denſe in this ſpecies of intermittents than in any 
other. For the general method of cure, fee INTER Mit- 
TENT FEVER, op | 
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RABIES, 


* 


EE 
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| ABIES, i. e. Hydrophobia. | 
| R RACEMUS. A cluſter, ſuch as a bunch of 


grapes, or of ivy berries, or other fruit which 
grows in cluſters ; or rather a ſtaik divided into ſeveral 
branches, ſuſtaining each a flower or fruit, ſet thick to- 
gether, as is ſeen in grapes, &c. | | | 
RAC HIT, or Rachizi, 
the back. 

RACHITIS. The rickets. This diſorder is alſo call- 
ed cyrtonoſus. In ſome countries it is called the Engliſh 
diſeaſe, though it is much more frequent elſewhere : it 
did not appear in England until about the middle of the 
ſeventeenth century, from whence it is ſaid to have ſpread 
all over Europe, and whence it obtained the name of Engliſh. 
Dr. Gliſſon ſays that it was firſt obſerved in the Welt of 
England, in the counties of Dorſet and Somerſet, betwixt 
the years 1600 and 1620, and that afterwards it ſpread. 

It is a chronical diſeaſe, and a ſpecies of cachexy. The 
whole habit is affeCted, but more particularly the heads of 
the bones or joints, with their ligaments and cartilages ; 
and alſo the whole cranium. Bodies that have been diſ- 

ſected after the death of ricketty patients, were found to 
have pale and flaccid muſcles, ſwelled lungs, enlarged 
livers, indurated meſenteric glands, ſpongy bones, the 
nodes on them were ſoft, and the marrow within them 
like bloody ſerum. Some obſerve that the top of the ſpi- 
nal marrow is uncommonly hard and obſtructed, that wa- 
ter is lodged between the dura and pia mater, and that the 
brain is large. 

Uſually the ſubjects are children from ſix months to fix 

ears of age, though ſometimes its attack is not before the 
Bath year, or even aſter. Mr. Bromfield gives an inſtance 
of a woman being afflicted with and at length dy ing under 
this diforder. See his Chirurg. Obſ. vol. ii. c. 2. Chil- 
dren who cut their teeth late are diſpoſed to this com- 
plaint. | 
The remote cauſes are, whatever hinders digeſtion, 
generates a viſcid chyle, or in general leſſens the vis vitz. 
A cold moiſt atmoſphere diſpoſes to the rickets, whence 
the greater: frequency thereof in marſhy countries, In 
Holland, and at Halle in Saxony, this diforder prevails 
very much, on account of their atmoſphere being filled 
with moiſt and otherways unſalutary exhalations. Bad 
nurſing, a too aceſcent diet, &. are alſo cauſes of this 
kind. The immediate cauſes are, ſuch an indiſpoſition of 
the ſpinal marrow as prevents a due paſlage of the vital 
heat along it, whence all thoſe parts which receive nerves 
therefrom are but poorly nouriſhed ; whilſt a redundance 
of this neceſſary principle is conveyed to the head, whence 
its extraordinary increaſe, and the florid complexion uſu- 
ally obſerved in patients thus afflicted ; and, as Dr. 
Hunter obſerves, a deficiency of the offeous or of the 
earthy matter of the bones. | 
The chief differences in this diſorder are from the 
greater or leſſer number of the following ſymptoms bein 
attendant in one and the ſame patient; and from the dif 
ferent degrees of their violence. Uſually the firſt appear: 
ance of this kind is in the eighth or ninth month. of the 
child's age ; by degrees ſeveral parts of the body become 
e e the ſkin grows lax, the belly becomes 
46. 


The muſcles belonging to 


R A C 


flaccid, the muſcles wear away, particularly thoſe of tlie 
neck, the joints of the hands, arms, knees, and feet grow 
large, fo that there ſeems to be excreſcencies on the bones 
of the wrilts and ankles ; the bones at length are too weak 
to ſupport the body, and as well as the ſpine they grow 
crooked ; the child walks with more and more difficulty, 
until it entirely loſes the uſe of its feet; the carotids and 
jugulars ſwell, but the other blood veſſels ſeem leſs ; the 
head grows large; the ſutures are viſible; the fontanel is 
often membranous ; the neck is too weak to ſupport the 
head ſteadily ; the countenance is lively; the child is more 
ſenſible than is common to healthy children of the fame 
age; the breaſt is ſtrait, and compreſſed on its ſides: The 
ſternum riſes up ſharp, and in a point, and the extremi- 
ties of the ribs are knotty ; the diſeaſe ac length encrealing, 
a fever comes on, which is followed by a cough, a difh- 
culty of breathing, and other ſymptoms which continue 
during life ; the wriſts are knotty and diſtorted, ſo are the 
ankles ; the ribs protuberate and grow crooked ; the hy- 
pochondres ſwell ; other ſymptoms reſembling the con- 
ſumption come on, and at length deſtroy the patient. 
Children who are old enough to walk go tottering and 
waddling along; but they like beſt to {it ſtill, and as 
their diſorder increaſes, they would always lay down ; the 
teeth come forward very ſlowly, and with much uneaſi- 
neſs, ſoon decay and fall out: and it is remarkable that 
moſt of this time the appetite fails not, nor does the pa- 
tient ſeem to digeſt with difficulty what he eats. 

The rickets do not often prove fatal; but when an hec- 


| tic fever, conſumptive ſymptoms, or an aſthma, &c. 


ſucceed, the patient is carried off by them. If the diſor- 
der continues after the fifth year of the child's age, it 
proves difficult of cure, and the body uſuaily continues 
weakly and deformed for ſome years after. When a faulty 
air or a bad diet are the cauſe, or if it is ſucceeded by the 
ſmell- pox, the itch, or other cutaneous eruptions, and is 
not accompanied. with conſiderable incurvation of the 
bones, and inability to motion, the cure is not very diffi- 
cult, The bones of the legs, though very crooked, will 
become nearly and often quite ſtraight during the growth © 
of the child, if it becomes ſtrong and healthy. 7 

The intentions of cure are, to diſſolve the viſcidity of 
the juices, open obſtructions, and promote a free circula- 
_ and then to increaſe the vital heat and ſtrengthen the 
olids. 

The diet ſhould be light, cordial, and nutritious ; 
beef broth in which cray-fiſhes are boiled is excellent, or 
beef broth alone ; ſpiced meats are uſeful ; rice with wine 
and a little cinnamon mixed with it will be a proper 
change. The air ſhould be dry and warm; exerciſe, ac- 
cording to the ability of the child, ſhou!d be regular, gen- 
tle, and frequent. To keep the child dry and clean con- 
duces much to relief. 

Gentle emetics and lenient purges ſhould begin the 
cure, particularly the tinct. ſacr. and tinct. rhab. mixed 
in equal parts: theſe may be repeated two or three times: 
or equal parts of calomel and rhubarb may be given, and 
repeated ſo as not to ſalivate; after theſe, when the chil- 
dren's bellies are ſwelled, give pills of the gall of eels or 


Pikes as deobſtruents; or, if the patient is emaciated, or 


the 


the viſcera are not ſound, ſaponaceous medicines ſhould 
be ire particularly the ſal divreticus, | 
iniments may be uſeful both by their efficacy as me- 


dicines, and by the friction uſed in the proper applica- 
tion of them. BK ol Palmæ zii balf, Peruv. and ſp. ſal. 


ammon. aa zii ol n. m. per expr. zi. ol carioph. & ſuccin. | 


aa gut xx m. with this or even with ſp. vini. c. let the ſpine 
and any of the affected joints be rubbed twice a day. It 
before the uſe of the liniment, &c. the parts are rubbed 
before the fire with a large flannel cloth, their efficacy 
will be more increaſed. Dry frictions alone are pecu- 
larly uſeful. 


If on trial cold bathing is found to excite a glowing 


warmth, it may be continued with advantage ; if on the 


firſt ufing the cold bath the child ſhivers, put it between 
blankets until it grows warm or ſweats a little ; after- 
wards uſe warm water, and gradually proceed to the uſe 
of colder, 8 

To warm the conſtitution and ſtrengthen it, nothing 
excells the cort. Peruv. and flor. mart, The firſt may 
be given in powder, or in the form of an infufion, and 
the latter may alſo be given in ſubſtance or tincture. In- 
ſtead of theſe the unruſted fine filings of iron may be 


mixed with mild aromatics, and waſhed down with any | 


bitter infuſion. Dr. Zaviani gives the flor, mart. gr. v. 
more or leſs, every day for two weeks, interpoſing 
the pulv. rhab. gr. v. once in four or five days ; he then 
omits the medicines during two weeks, after which he 
repeats them as before, But if the patient is feveriſh 
give him the infus. cort. Peru. cum. elix. vitr, inftead of 
the iron or any of its preparations. N 
A glaſs of claret with a morſe] of bread ſhould be 
given to the child, an hour before dinner every day, and 
again in the evening. | 

See Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, F. Hoffmann's Oper. tom. 
iii. p. 487, &c. Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's 
Works, ſecond edit. p. 64, 65, 384, 604, note k. Med. 
Muſ. vol. i. p. 66, 71. Shaw's Practice of Phyſic. Za- 
2 Treatiſe on the Rickets. Patit's Diſeaſes of the 

ones. 


RADIAEUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Kadialis. 


RADIAEUS EXTERNUS, i. e. Extenſor Carpi | 


Radialis. | 

RADIALIS ARTERIA. It is a branch of the hu- 
meral artery. It runs down the fide of the radius, co- 
vered by the ſupinator longus; at the wriſt it divides into 
two, one of which paſſing over the palm of the hand, is 


loſt in the fleſhy part of the thumb; the other paſſes on, 


and between the metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, and. 
the firſt bone of the thumb, plunges into the palm, and 
forms a ſort of arch there. In its courſe it ſends off 
branches which run on both ſides of the hand, commu- 
nicate with the cubital branches, and is loſt among the 
metacarpal bones. Os e 
RADIALIS MUSCULUS. See the extenſor and the 
flexor muſcles. | e 
RADIALIS. The nerve ſo called. See CERv1- 
cALEs. | * a 
RADIALIS EXTERNA [VENA.] When the ce- 
phalica hath reached the bend of the arm, it divides into 
two principal branches, one is called the radialis exter- 
na; it ſpreads about, and along the fore arm, 
RADIALIS INTERNA VENA. It is a long branch 
from the mediana cephalica. Es 
- RADICULA. A name for the raphanus. 
RADIUS. It is one of the bones of the fore arm, 
which is ſo called from the reſemblance it bears to the 
ſpoke of a wheel, Its upper extremity is formed into a 
ſmall circular head, which is hollowed for an articula- 
tion by arthrodia, with the tubercle of the os humeri at 
the ſide of the trochlea ; and the half of the round cir- 
cumference of the head, next to the ulna is ſmooth, to 
be received into the ſemilunated cavity of that bone. The 
lower extremity of the radius is much larger than the ſu- 
perior; it is flattened before and grooved backwards by 
the tendons of the muſcles. The extremity of the ra- 
dius is hollowed for the reception of the bones of the 
wriſt, The reaſon why the fibres of the interoſſeus liga- 
ment run obliquely upwards from the ulna to the radius 


R N 
humeri, in a fall the force of it would be communicated 
to its upper extremity, and eaſily diſlocate it if this liga- 


ment was not to take off the force of the fall. 


RADIX. A rout. It is that part of a plant by 
which it naturally receives its nouriſhment. , Some roots 
are fleſhy, - others are fibrous, and others again are 
woody. | 

Roots are divided into different ſpecies, Linnæus di- 
vides them into fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous, which 


are again ſubdivided by other diſtinctions, the chief of 
which are the following: | 


RADIX ASPHODELI. Aſphodel root, It is that 


which is compoſed of ſeveral oblong fleſhy knobs, of this 
kind are the king's-ſpear, and the day-lily. 
RADIX BULBOSA. The bulbous root, It is that 


which confiſts of ſeveral coats, involving one ancther, 


or of ſeveral ſcales lying one over another. The firſt of 


theſe is called a tunicated root, of this fort arc onions, &c. 
The laſt is called a ſquamous, or ſcaly root, of this fort 
are the lily, &c. | 
RADIX FIBROS A. A fibrous root. It is one which 
conſiſts only of ſmall fibres like hairs, of this ſurt ſee 
Grass and Corn. b | 
RADIX GRANULOSA. A granulous root. It is 


a kind of grumous root, confifting of many ſmal} fleſhy 


knobs which reſemble grains of corn,. of this kind is the 
white ſaxifrage. | | 


RADIX GRUMOSA. A grumous root. It is one 


which conſiſts of many oblong fleſhy knobs, joined to 
one centre at the top, of this ſort is the ranunculus, 


RADIX PALMATA. A handed root. It is a tu- 


berous root, divided, as it were, into ſeveral fingers, 


ſo as to reſemble a hand. 
orchis. 

RADIX TESTICULATA. A teſticulated root. It 
is a double tuberous root, for it conſiſts of two knobs re- 


ſembling a pair of teſticles, Of this ſort are ſome of 
the orchis ſpecies, ME 


Of this ſort 15 the handed 


RADIX TUBEROSA. A tuberous root, It con- 
| fiſts of an uniform fleſhy ſubſtance, and is generally 


roundiſh, Of this kind is the ſow-bread. 

RAMALIS VENA. The vena portæ. 

RAMEX., An hernia, © 

RAMEX VARICOSUS, i. e. Hernia varicoſa. 

RAMUS. A branch. It is the divifion of a ftalk, or 
a tree, it is called a bough. 

RAMUS INFERIOR. A name of the third maxil- 
lary branch of the nerves, which proceed from the fifth 

air. | 

RAMUS SUPERIOR, i. e. Frontalis nervus, 

RANA. The frog, or paddock, The ſpawn of 
frogs was formerly uſed for cooling, but now it is wholl 
neglected. 


GUALIS. | 

RANULA, The name of a tumour which is ſeated 
under the tongue, it hath been thought to reſemble a lit- 
tle frog, whence the name of ranula; though ſome ſay 
that it is thus named, becauſe it alters the voice of the pa- 
tient, ſo as to make him croak like a frog. This tumour 
is formed in the falivary glands under the tongue, and is 
ſeated on either ſide of the frænum; it is generally of the 


ſcrofulous kind, The matter varies much in different in- 


ſtances of this diſorder, being ſometimes like the white of 
an egg, at others it is more ſolid; in ſome inſtances it is 
purulent, in others it differs from all theſe. It fometimes 
grows ſuddenly, impedes both the ſpeech and ſwallowing, 
and alſo cauſes much pain; but generally its growth is 
more gradual, and its effects not fo violent. Inſtances 
have occurred of their having degenerated into cancers. 
They are all of the encyſted kind, and are with great dif- 
ficulty either diſperſed or brought to ſuppuration, gene- 
rally requiring the knife for their removal. If a tumour 
of this kind is ſeated where the ſalival ducts enter into the 
mouth, incifions muſt never be attempted, becauſe of the 
danger of wounding theſe duQs, with the nerves or blood 
veſſels; in this caſe wait until nature opens a paſſage for 
the contents: if it is ſeated on either ſide, great care is 
required leſt the nerves, or the blood veſſels there, ſhould 


is, that as this laſt is very ſlightly articulated” to the os 


be injured; however, in ſuch caſes, hold up the tongue of 
| e 


RANIN EH ARTERLE & VENZ. See SubIIV. 
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the patient, and make an inciſion tranſverſely into the tu 


mour ; the matter being diſcharged, dreſs with the honey 
of roſes acidulated with the ſpirit of vitriol, that the cyſt 
may alſo be deſtroyed. See Heiſter's Surgery. KY 
; LANUNCULUS. Crowfoot. It is a plant with penta- 
etalous flowers, that are alſo roſaceous, they are ſet in 
five leaved cups; they are followed each by a round cluſter 
of naked ſeeds, and are perennial. Boerhaave enumerates 
6xty-nine ſpecies, ſome of which are inert, and others are 
very cauſtic. _ 1 | 3 
RANUNCULUS BULBOSUS, called alſo ranun- 
culus tuberoſus major, round rooted, or bulbous crawfoot. 
It hath a round tuberous root, the ſize of an olive; the 
leaves are divided commonly into three ſegments, and 
theſe are further ſubdivided ; the ſtalks are erect, the 
flowers are of a bright gloſly yellow, their cups turned 
downwards. It is common in paſture grounds, and 
flowers in May. This is one of the cauſtic ſpecies. 
. RANUNCULUS LONGIFOLIUS PALUSTRIS 
MINOR, called alſo flammula, ſpearwort, or ſmaller 
water crowfoot, with fibrous roots, long narrow leaves, 


| accuminated at both ends, and leaning on procumbent 


ſtalks ; it grows in watery places, or moiſt meadows, and 
flowers in June. The roots and leaves have no ſmell, 
but have an acrid fiery taſte. Taken internally, they ap- 
pear to be deleterious, even when fo far freed from the 
cauſtic matter by boiling in water, as to diſcover no ill 
quality to the palate. The effluvia of the leſs acrid ſpecies, 
or varieties, cultivated in gardens, when freely inſpired, 


have occaſioned head achs, anxieties, vomitings, and ſpaſms, 


The leaves applied externally bliſter the part, the roots do 
ſo too, and as ſuch have been uſed ; their pungency is 
diminiſhed by drying, and deſtroyed by long keeping. 
See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med, 

RANUNCULUS VIRIDIS. The name of a ſpecies 
of frog. | | | 

RAPA. The turnip, commonly called the round 
rooted turnip. It is a plant witha round root, with jag- 
ged leaves, yellow flowers, with ſmall round, ſmooth, 
reddiſh, or blackiſh ſeeds, lodged in long pods. The 
garden turnip is ſuppoſed to be a variety produced by cul- 
ture from the ſmaller ſort, which grows wild in ſandy 
grounds in ſome parts of England, It is biennial. Bota- 

niſts enumerate ten ſpecies. 

Turnips are uſeful and agreeable food ; they are deter- 
gent, laxative, and diuretic, but in weak ſtomachs they 
produce flatulencies, and are ſometimes not cafily digeſt- 
ed. The liquor preſſed from them, after boiling, is taken 


medicinally in coughs and diſorders of the breaſt; the ſeeds 
are alexipharmic and diaphoretic ; they have no ſmell, but 


to the taſte they are mildly acrid. The female ſpecies, 
which are longiſh, are thought the beſt ; the male ſpecies 
is round. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
 RAPHANISTRUM. This plant is fo called from its 
likeneſs to the raphanus minor, with which it alſo agrees 
in its medical virtues. | | 
RAPHANISTRUM. A name for ſome ſpecies of 
eruccago of rapiltrum, and of the myagrum. 
RAPHANUS HORTENSIS, called alſo radicula, rai- 


latile ſalt, which is all diſſipated in drying, and is carried 


the pungency exhales, the ſweet matter becomes more 
ſenſible, though this alſo is in a great meaſure diſſipated, 
It impregnates both water and ſpirit by infuſion or diſtil- 
lation very richly with its active matter; in diſtillation 
with water it yields a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, ex- 
ceedingly penetrating and pungent., This root agrees 
with creſſes and ſcurvy-graſs, and differs from multard- 
ſeed (though reſembled to it by ſome) in the volatility of 
its pungent matter; and its ſolubility in ſpirit, It is ſti- 
mulating, aperient, attenuant,, and antiſeptic ; it pro- 
motes urine and perſpiration, the expectoration of viſcid 
phlegm, and excites an appetite in weak relaxed ſtomachs, 
without producing immoderate heat, or inflammatory ſymp- 
toms. It is uſed in paralytic and rheumatic complaints, 
in ſcurvies and ſcorbutic impurities, in dropſies that ſol- 
low intermitting fevers. If this root is chewed in the 
mouth, it produces the fame effects as che pel'itory root 
hath, in producing a diſcharge of ſaliva, in a want of talte, 
and in a palſy of the tongue. Tos | | 
When an iofuſion of horſe radiſh root is uſed, wine is 
the belt menſtruum. Inſuſions thus made excite a kindly 
glow in the ſtomach, and in the habit in general, an ad- 
vantage which does not uſually attend thoſe made with 
water, or with ale. | OT Ts 
If the root is kept in a cool place, and buried in dry 
ſand, its virtues are retained a long time. Dr. Alſton 
ſays that it may be ſo dried as to powder, and {till to re- 
tain an uſeful portion of its virtue. | 
The London college directs a compound water, in which 
this root is the principal ingredient, and from which it 
takes its name. 
dee Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
RAPISI RUM, called alſo lampſana, ſinapi arvenſe 
præcox, ſemine nigro, charlock, chadlock, kedlock, or 
wild muſtard, Ibis plant is called rapa, becauſe its 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the rapa. All the ſpecies, of which 
ix are reckoned by Boerhaave, are autiſcorbutic, but theic 
efficacy is too inſignificant to obtain a place in practice. 
RAPUNCULUS. A plant fo called from the reſem- 
blance of its root to that of rapum ; in others reſpect; it 
reſembles the campanula. It is not noted for its medical 
virtues. | 
RAPUNCULUS. A name for the cervicaria, for a 
ſpecies of rapuntium, and for ſeveral ſpecies of campa- 
nula. ö | | 
RAPUNTIUM. It is a plant which much reſembles 
the campanula in its external appearance. One ſpecies 
of it bears the ſlower which is known by the name of car- 
dinal flower; but they are not remarkable for their medi- 
cal qualities. 
RAPUNTIUM, Small rampions. Alſo a ſpecies of 
rapunculus. ek | 
RAUCEDO. An hoarſeneſs. It is a diminution of 
the voice, ſometimes attended with a preternatural aſperity 
or roughnels thereof : the parts affected are, the aſpera 
ur teria, and particularly the larynx. 


— 


Its cauſes are, a ſort of catarrh, which ariſes from too 


fort. Common garden radiſh. It is ſuſſiciently known | great acrimony and viſcidity of the lymph in which caſe a 


not to need a deſcription. Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe 


ſmall quantity of horſe-radiſh juice, mixed with honey, 


of the cochlearia. The root is attenuating, and occaſion- f may be ſwallowed every morning with a draught of new 
ally is both flatulent or carminative ; all the parts of the | milk whey. 2. A copious effuſion of thin lymph upon 


Plant are antiſcorbutic. The roots are more acrid after 

drying than they are whilſt freſh, but this acrimony is 

ſoon diſſipated by boiling. | 
RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS, alſo called raphanus 


ſylveſtris, raphanus marinus, armoracia, horſe - radiſh. 


Its flowers and ſeeds reſemble thoſe of ſcurvy-graſs, the 
leaves are large and long, and are indented about the 
edges. It is found wild about the ſides of ditches and ri- 
vulets, but for medicinal and culinary purpoſes it is culti- 


vated in gardens. It is perenuial, and flowers in June. 


It rarely perfects its ſeeds, but is propagated by tranſverſe 


_ Cuttings of the roots. 


The roots impreſs both the noſe and the palate with a 


quick penetrating pungency ; they alſo contain in certain 


veſſels a ſweet juice, which ſometimes exudes in little 


3 


drops upon the ſurface. Its pungent matter is a very vo- 


| 


the larynx and parts adjacent ; and when from this cauſe, 
relief may be expected from the pulv. e trag. c. amylum, 


terr. Japon, &c. 3. In the ſmall-pox, puſtules in the 


membranes of the larynx, &c. produce an hoarſeneſs, 
which is relieved by the uſe of attenuants and lubricants, 
which aſſiſt the variolous matter in its paſſage through the 
ſkin. 4. A tumour, or inflammation, in or about the 
larynx; to remove the complaint from this cauſe, let va- 
pours of warm water be received into the throat, or fre- 
quently uſe the following gargle: R decoct. fol. vel rad. 
althaez tþ i. ſp. ſal ammon. vol. gt. 60m. 5. A dryneſs 
about the larynx and the muſcles fubſervient to ſpeech. 
Here nitrous and acid attenuants, mixed with diluents, are 


very uſeful. 6. The ſpittle becoming thick or acrid, hence 


a viſcid tough matter {ticks to, and renders the ſurface of 
the larynx, &c. unequal, and conſequently the voice hoarle ; 
to 


= 


off in diltillation, both by water and by ſpirit of wine, As 
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ts remove which cauſe, things that attenuate and dilute | 


the lymph, that render the ſpittle thin, ſoft, and copious, 
and empty the glands, will be the proper means, ſuch are 
emollients and expectorants. a 

In many inſtances the moſt ſpeedy relief is obtained 
from continuing the ſeet in warm water, ſor the ſpace of 
half an hour, about bed - time. | 


REALGAR. A compoſition of ſulphur, orpiment, 


or yellow arſenic, and unquenched lime, It is alſo a name 
for the white arſenic. 


RECEP TACULUM CHYLI. The receptacle of the 


chyle. It is alſo called receptaculum Pecqueti, becauſe | 


Pecquet firſt demonſtrated it. Euſtachius and Aſellius, 
were in ſome degree acquainted with it. It lies on the 


right fide of the aorta, at the union of the laſt vertebra of 


the back with the firſt of the loins. It is a fort of mem- 
branous veſicle, of various ſhapes in human ſubjects. 
Sometimes it ſurrounds the aorta like a collar. Its coats 
are very thin. The upper portion is contracted between 
the aorta and the vena azygos, and forms a particular ca- 
nal which runs up through the thorax, and is called the 
Ducrus TrcRacicvs, which ſee, | 

RECIPE. Take. It is uſually placed at the begin- 
ning of preſcriptions, and is generally wrote thus, R, or 
with the character for tin A, over which metal Jupiter was 
| ſuppoſed to preſide, and ſo is uſed to denote the invocation 
of Jupiter, before preſcribing. 

RECTI MUSCULUS NAS], i. e. Pyramidalis naſi. 

REC TIFICATIO. See DEPU RATIO. 

RECTUM INTESTINUM. 
inteſtines, called the re æum, or the ſtrait gut, is every 
where covered by longitudinal muſcular fibres, and hath 
ſtrong circular ones for expelling the feces, It is not fur- 

niſhed with bands as the colon 1s, nor 1s it covered with 
the peritoneum, as are the other inteſtines. At the lower 

extremity of the rectum are certain cryptz, which are ſup- 
poſed to be the ſeat of worms, and certain vaſcular ridges 
between the cryptz where the piles are ſituated, which 
are external or internal, according to their ſituation. This 
gut is a continuation of the laſt convolution of the colon, 
which having paſſed below the laft vertebra of the loins to 
the inſide of the os ſacrum, is bent backward in the con- 
cave ſide, to which it is connected, and having reached 
the os coccygis, it runs in the direCtion thereof, and bends 
a little forward, terminating beyond the extremity of the 
os coccygis. The inner coat is furniſhed with many 
glands, which ſeparate a mucus with which to keep it 
ſupple. The arteries are from the hæmorrhoidalis interna, 
the laſt branch of the meſenterica inferior, which commu- 
nicate with the hypogaſtrica, and particularly with the hæ- 
morrhoidalis externa. The veins are branches from the 
meſaraica minor, or hzmorrhoidalis internæ, which com- 
municate with the hypogaſtrics. Ihe nerves are from 
the plexus meſentericus inferior, the plexus hypogaſtricus. 

RECT Us. 

they are ſo called from the recti- linear direction of their 


fibres. . 
RECTUS ABDOMINIS. The recti muſcles of the 


belly ariſe from the os pubis, are inſerted into the ſternum, | 


and are expanded upon the cartilages of the fifth, ſixth, ſe- 
ventb, and ſometimes of the eighthribs. In their courſe they 


are divided into four or five portions, by three or four | 
They lay on the fore-part of the | 
belly, immediately under the integuments, betwixt the | 


tendinous interſeCtions. 


linea alba and the lineæ ſemilunares. The veſſels which 
Paſs underneath the upper parts are the mammary artery 
deſcending, and its vein aſcending ; thoſe of the lower 
part are the epigaſtric artery aſcending, and its vein de- 
ſcending. 


OCULT. 

RECTUS INFERIOR OCULI. See DEPRESSOR 
OEULI, | 

RECTUS CRURIS. Some call it rectus femoris, 
and others call it rectus anterior. It riſes by a ſtrong 
tendon from the anterior and ſuperior proceſs of the ileum, 
and from the cartilaginous tip of the acetabulum, and is 
inſerted into the upper part of the patella. 

RECTUS INTERIOR. See GRracitis INTERIOR. 

RECTUS MAJOR. It riſes from the upper part of 

| . 2 


The laſt of the large | 


, 


the ſpinal proceſs of the dentata, it runs upwards and out- 
wards, and is inſerted near where the os occipitis is joined 
to the os temporis, ſerving to bring the head backwards. 
It is alſo partly a rotator of the head, | 
RECTUS MINOR. This riſes from the knob which 
anſwers to the ſpinal proceſs of the atlas, and paſſes thence 
to the head. It can only move the head upon the atlas. 
RECTUS LATERALIS. It rifes from the tranſverſe 
proceſs of the atlas, and is inſerted into the os occipitis and 
os temporis, near the maſtoid proceſs. It bends the head 
to one ide. | 
RECTUS INTERNUS MAJOR. It lies before 
the reCtus internus minor. It rifes commonly by ſo many 
' tendons from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the fifth, fourth, 
third, and ſecond cervical vertebræ, and is inſerted in- 
to the cuneiform proceſs of the os occipitis, and bends 
the neck forward, Winſlow calls it rectus anticus 
longus. : 
 RECTUS INTERNUS MINOR. Winſlow calls 
it rectus anticus brevis. It rifes from the root of the 
tranſverſe proceſs of the atlas, and is inſerted into the 
cuneiform proceſs of the os occipitis, juſt behind the 
groove where the Jateral ſinus forms the beginning of the 
internal jugular, This muſcle gives the head a lateral 
Jerk upon the atlas. | | 
RECTUS ANTERIOR, i. e. Gracilis anterior. 
RECTUS AFTOLLENS, i. e. Genio-hyoidæus. 
RECTUS EXTERNUS OCULI. See AB DVUcroR 
OCULI. | 


| RECTUS INTERNUS OCULL 


It riſes from the 


bottom of the ſocket near the hole by which the optic 


nerve paſles into the orbit, paſſes on the ſide of the globe 
next the noſe, and is inſerted into the ſclerotica. It draws 
the eye towards the noſe. 
RECTUS SUPERIOR OCULI. 
OCULI. | | 
RECURRENS. The recurrent nerve. Set PAR vA- 
GUM. | 
REDUC. Alſo called redux, or a flux. It is a pow- 
der by which calcined metals, or minerals, are reduced to 
a regular form. Fluxes are generally either of the vitte- 
ous, or of the ſaline kind; by the vitreous is meant, all 


See ELEVATOR 


The name of ſeveral muſcles as follow; 


RECTUS DEPRIMENS OCULI. Sec DEPRESSOR | 


thoſe that are of themſelves, or that readily affume ia 
87205 form in the fire; the chief of which are the glafs 
of lead, glaſs of antimony, and borax; by the ſaline is 
meant all thoſe that are compoſed of ſalt, whether of 
.nitre, or tartar, or the like, There are fluxes of a yet 
cheaper kind, ſuch are dried wine lecs, dried cow dung, 
dried horſe dung, dried river mud; fuller's earth, iron 
filings, pot-aſh, &c. There are a variety of compound 
fluxes, ſome of which are better adapted for ſome' ores 
than others are, and, indeed, almoſt every operator hath 
his favourite kind. 'The conimon black flux, ſee in the 
article CALCI NAT IOO. 0 
REFRIGERATORIUM. A refrigeratory, It is 
the veſſel ;filled with water, through which the worm 
paſſes in diſtillations. Its uſe is, to condenſe the va- 
pours as they paſs through the worm. | 
REGIMEN. The regimen, or the regulation of the 
diet, with a view to preſerve, or to reſtore health. In 
chemiſtry it is the regulation of fires, 
REGINA PRA TI, i. e. Ulmaria. 
REGIONALIS MORBUS. An epidemical diſeaſe. 
REGIST ERES. Regiſters. They are openings in 
different parts of furnaces, which are to be ſhut occaſi- 
onally with ſtoppers of burnt clay. By means of theſe 
regiſters the fire may be governed as we pleaſe, for their 
heat is increaſed or diminiſhed by the cloſing, or opening 
of theſe holes. Theſe holes ſhould be from two to four 
inches wide if the diameter of the furnace is a fovt 
within, STEIN 
REGULUS. Thus the chemiſts have called metallic 
matters when ſeparated from other ſubſtances by fuſion. 
The alchemiſts firſt invented this name, becauſe they ex- 
pected to find gold in the metal, At preſent the word is 
confined to the metallic part of certain ſemi-metals which 
have no proper name, as the regulus of antimony, the regu- 
lus of cobalt, the regulus of artenic, &c, | 
RENALES ARTERIA. They are commonly'call- 


| 


þ 
| 


— 


ed emulgents, are generally two in number, and go out 
| | laterally 


REN 


laterally from the lower deſcending aorta, immediately 
under the meſenterica ſuperior, one to the right hand, 
the other to the left. The right is ſituated more back- 
ward, and is longer than the left, becauſe of the vena 
cava wiiich lies on the right ſide, between the aorta and 
the kidney; they run commonly without divifion, and 
almoſt horizontally to the kidnies, into the depreſſions 
of which they enter by ſeveral branches, which form 
arches in the inner ſubſtance of the viſcera, From theſe 
arches many ſmall branches go out toward the circumfe- 
rence, or ſurface of the kidnies. Sometimes two arte- 
ries go into one kidney, Generally the right renal ar- 
tery paſſes behind the vena cava, and the renal vein in the 
other ſide; and the left artery firſt behind and then be- 
fore the vein. Sometimes they ſend branches to the 
glandulz renales, membrana adipoſa of the kidnies, and 
even to the diaphragm. 1 

RENALES GLANDULÆE. See CarsuLz ATRA- 
BILARIZ. | 

RENALES VENZ, alſo called emulgentes venæ. 
Theſe ſpring from the inferior vena cava, when it arrives 
at the kidnies, into which theſe branches are ſent. Theſe 
are the largeſt veins that go from the vena cava, betwixt 
the liver and the bifurcation. The right emulgent is the 
ſhorteſt, becaule of the ſituation of the kidney ; the left 
is longer, becauſe it hath to croſs the trunk of the aorta. 
Uſually che left emulgent vein furniſhes the left ſpermatic 


vein. 

RENES. The kidnies. They are two oblong flatten- 
ed bodies, extending from the eleventh and twelfth ribs, 
to the fourth lumbar vertebra. The right kidney lies un- 

der the great lobe of the liver, and is lower than the left, 
| which is ſituated under the ſpleen. The kidnies are 
ſhaped like a large bean, their circumference is concave 
on the ſide next the vertebræ, and convex on the oppoſite 
ſide, The aorta deicendens, and the vena cava inferior, 
lie between the kidnies, pretty cloſe to the bodies of the 
vertebræ, and each of them commonly ſend off one ca- 
pital branch, ſometimes t:yo or three, which enter into 
the ſinuous part of the kidney, and dividing into two or 
three branches before it enters, ramifics through the 
whole. With theſe veſſels the nerves enter. The kid- 
nies are covered on one fide by the peritoneum, and the 
whole ſubſtance is inveſted by a capſula, compoſed of 
two laminz connected together by a cellular ſubſtance. 
The external lamina is thin and ſmooth, and makes the 
kidney uniform, In children we may obſerve this con- 
-vex ſubſtance is divided into little lobules, and we ſome- 
times find it ſo in adults. There are two ſubſtances ob- 
ſervable in the kidney, the external or cortical, and the 
internal, which is called tubular, or mammillary, which 
laſt is made up of a number of pyramidal portions (about 
twelve in each kidney) whoſe points are received into the 


pelvis, ſo that the cortical part not only lays round the 


outer ſurface of the kidney, but throws proceſles into the 
interſtices. The cortical part is quite vaſcular; in mi- 
nute injections are obſerved certain appendages called 
by ſome corpora loboſz, but which are naturally cryptz, 


or cells, where the ſmall arteries ſeem to be expanded. 


Ruyſch ſays they are arteries coiled up in a- little 
ſpace. The veins have none of theſe cryptz, whence it 
is plain that they are not extravaſations ; belides, they are 
uniform, and only in the cortical part. Each mammilla 
lies in a kind of membranous calix, or infundibulum, 
which opens into a common cavity, called the pelvis, 
which is membranous like the infundibula, of which it 
is a continuation. After the infundibula have contracted 
into a conical form round the apices of the mammilla, each 
of them forms a ſmall ſhort tube, which uniting at dif. 
ferent diſtances along the bottom of the ſinus of the 
kidney, form three large tubes, which go out from the ſinus 
in an oblique direction from above downwards, and, im- 
mediately after, unite into one trunk, which is called 
The UrETER, and runs down obliquely, with a ſmal] 
degree of infleRion, to the lateral parts of the inner- ſide 
of the os ſacrum, and paſſing between the rectum and 
bladder, it terminates in the latter in its inferior part, 
near the veſiculz ſeminales; they perforate each coat 
diſtinctly in a ſlanting manner, ſo that their oblique 
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inſertion anſwers the ſame end as a valve. The internal 
ligamentary membrane of the uterus does not end with 
their inſertion into the bladder, but is continued toward 
the proſtate gland, where it ſeems to be inſerted; this li- 
ament keeps the lower part of the bladder from ſtretch- 

ing, and keeps the ureters fixed. The ſituation of the 
ureter, with reſpect to the renal artery and vein, is thus: 
the artery is in the upper part of the ſinus of the kidney, 
and partly before the vein ; the vein is about the middle, 
and between the artery and the ureter, which is in the lower 
part, ſomething behind the vein, and partly ſurrounded 
by a branch of the artery, whence appears the impoſſibi- 
lity of nephrotomy, and that the operation, however re- 
preſented, is no other than opening an abſceſs in the loin, 
through which opening the ſtone paſſes. | 
gh ES SUCCENTURIAT], i. e. Renales glan- 
dulæ. | 

RENOVATIO. Renovation. In chemiſtry it is the 
reſtoration of a mineral body to a perfect ſtate, from one 
which is imperfect. WP | 

RENUANS MUSCULUS. A name for the rectus 
anticus brevis, 5 6 | t 

REPELLENTIA. Repellent medicines. By theſe 
are meant ſuch as prevent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any 
part as would raiſe it into a tumour. Whatever other 
medicines may occaſionally produce the effects of repel- 
lents, thoſe only are properly of this tribe, which cool, 
dry, aſtringe, and ſtrengthen the parts, and enable them 
to reſiſt the afflux of ſuch matter as is lodged there. 

REPULSIO. Repulſion. The cauſe which oppoſes 
itſelf to abſolute attraction hath been acknowledged by all 
who were converſant in phyſics, with reſpeCt to the celeſ- 
tial bodies; and it hath been termed repulſion, that is, a 
power as real as attraction, which repels bodies after they 
have approached each other to a certain point, and pre- 
vents their uniting together. This repulſion, though a 
ſecond cauſe, and ſubject to the laws of attraction, is pro- 
perly inherent in matter; this property acts conjointly 
with attraction in the elements of bodies, and in all the o- 


perations of chemiſtry. It appears that it is from theſe two 


effects reunited, and from their different degrees of ac- 
tion, that the variety reſults, which is obſerved in the 
hardneſs, and denſity of bodies. Many have rejected this 
repulſion, which Sir Iſaac Newton had allowed in ſublu- 
nary things; but if we juſt glance on many of the opera- 
tions of chemiſtry, it is impoſſible to help admitting a re- 
tropulſive property in bodies. 

RES NATURALES. The naturals. According to 
Boerhaave, theſe are life, the cauſe of life, and its effects. 
Theſe, he ſays, remain in ſome degree, however diſordered 

a perſon may be. 

RESINA. Reſin. All forts of exudations, from ever- 
greens, as turpentine, tar, &c. are in a general accepta- 
tion included under the name of reſin. Eſſentials oils in- 
durated by age, or by acids, are called reſins. When 
the eſſential oil of the exudations from ever-green trees is 
exhaled, the remaining maſs is called reſin. As reſin con- 
ſiſts of oil and acid, it is artificially produced by the ad- 
mixture of ſpirit of vitriol and ſpirit of wine, or the ſpirit 
of turpentine. : 

Reſins in general diſſolve in ſp. vin. R. It is chiefly by 
this means that they are exracted from the ſubjects in which 


they are contained. They alſo diſſolve in expreſſed oils, 


and in eſſential ones; and may be united with water b 
means of the ſame intermedia which render fluid oils miſci- 
ble with water. In a heat leſs than that of boiling water, 
they melt into an oily fluid, and in this ſtate they may be 
incorporated one with another, In their reſolution, by 
fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a manifeſt acid, and a 
large quantity of empyreumatic oil. 

The acrid reſins exhibited by themſelves tenaciouſly ad- 
here to the coats of the inteſtines : by their ſtimulating 
power they irritate and inflame them, and thus produce 
ſpaſms, inflammations, &c. Theſe inconveniences are re- 
medied by alcaline ſalts, by ſoap, and in a good meaſure 
by ſugar, if they are triturated with the reſin, before the 
patient takes it. Some rub efſential oils with reſins to 
correct them, but the oil is ſoon ſeparated therefrom in 
the ſtomach, and the reſin is rendered more active, and 
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ſo becomes more virulent, or, at leaſt, the ſame effects | 


being produced in a degree by the oil which are obſerved 
from the reſin, the reſin will act with more advantage. 
Reſins act principally by irritating the ſtomach and 
bowels, and by attenuating the fluids ;. if the irritation is 
quick, they prove emetic ; if not ſo ſudden, they paſs off 
by ſtool. They operate more violently in robuſt conſtitu- 
tions than on thoſe of a contrary habit; the veſſels of the 
former being more tenſe, ſo leſs capable of bearing irrita- 


tion. The action of theſe medicines is extended beyond 


the prime viz, as is evident from the children being 
purged by the milk of thoſe nurſes who take them, See 
Neumann's Chem. Works, Dict. of Chem, 


* RESPIRATIO. Breathing. It is the action of tak- 


ing in and of diſcharging the air from the lungs. As 
ſoon as the child is born, the air ruſhes into its lungs and 
diſtends them, and as heat rarefies the air, its force is fo 
increaſed that by expanding the lungs the whole breaſt is 
diſtended : thus the rarefying air, diſtending the lungs 


every way by its natural ſpring, increaſed by heat, may be 


conſidered as the firſt mover in the aCtion of reſpiration. 
By this firſt diſtenſion of the lungs it happens that the 
blood which had hitherto paſſed by the foramen ovale, 
whilſt the fetus continued in the womb, is now obliged 
to take a different way, and paſs by the pulmonary artery 
and veins, and the former paſſage, by this means, is ren- 
dered uſeleſs. This makes it neceſſary that reſpiration be 
continued for ever after during life, | 

As the ſpring of the air is increaſed by the heat of the 
lungs, fo the ſame air, when rarefied by the heat it meets 
with, becomes lighter than the external air, 1s made to re- 
aſcend by the contraction of the diaphragm and intercoſtal 
muſcles, which are antagon iſt powers to the dilating one 


of rarefied air. 


After the firſt expiration a portion of the inſpired air 
remains, which is rarefied by the heat to which it is ſub- 


jected; thus the external or atmoſpherical air again de- 
| Teends into the lungs ; and as in the firſt inſtance of reſpi- 


ration the ſame circumſtances follow, ſo inſpiration and 
expiration continue to ſucceed, until with the laſt expira- 
tion death is uſhered in. | 


Reſpiration is partly voluntary and partly in voluntary; 


but, as we determine this or the other muſcle to action 
by the influence which our wills have on them, ſo we ex- 
ert a ſimilar power on the orgaus of reſpiration by the 
ſame means. | | 
Some aſſert that the elevation of the breaſt by means of 
the intercoſtal muſcles is neceſſary to inſpiration ; but per- 
haps a due attention to theſe muſcles will diſcover to us 
that their action is only during expiration, and if fo their 
theory falls to nothing. 


On particular occaſions, as in a difficulty of breathing, 


other powers are aſſiſtant in reſpiration beſides the air, 
the intercoſtal muſcles, and the diaphragm ; and during 
ſleep the air and the diaphragm are alone, or very nearly 


the whole, that are active herein. 


The uſes of reſpiration are many, ſome of which are 
as follow : By reſpiration air is duly received into the 
lungs, in order to the exerting of our voices: by expi- 
ration the defect of perſpiration through the ſkin is in a 
good degree regulated; for much of the perſpirable mat- 
ter is carried off from the body with the air which is ex- 
pired ; and in cold weather, &c. when the diſcharge is 
leflened through the ſkin, there is a proportionable in- 
creaſe of the ſame from the lungs. Again, as the pulſe, 
ſo the action of the lungs is accelerated by heat, whence 
an advantage of inſpiration is, the cooling of the blood by 
the application of cold to that portion of it which is paſ- 
ſing through the lungs, as well as by expiration to carry 
off a portion of redundant heat along with the matter 
perſpired. Laſtly, by the action of the parts ſubſervient 
to reſpiration, the progreſs of the aliment through the 
ſtomach, &c. as alſo of the feces through the inteſtines, 
are facilitated and haſtened. | 
See Haller's Phyſiology. lect. 10; Hoadley on Reſpi- 


ration; Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic. 


RESTA BO VIS. Reſt- harrow. | 

RESUMPTIVA. Reſtoratives. They differ not 
much from agglutinant corroboratives, and their manner 
of operation in the ſame way may be accounted for, only 


that reſtoratives are more adheſive and ſubtil, whereby they 
enter into the nouriſhment of the remoteſt parts. All 
under this claſs are rather nutrimental than medicinal, 
and repair the waſtes of the conſtitution more than alter 
and reCtiſy its diſorders, Cordials are known by this name: 
RETE MALPIGHI. See Pol MoNEs. | 
RETE MIRABILE. It is a name of a congeries of 
blood-veſlels in the brain. 8 | 
RETE MUCOSUM. The true ſkin on its whole 
ſurface is covered with two lamellz, one is the rete mu- 
coſum, the other is the cuticula, 'The rete mucoſum is 
the principal ſeat of colour in man; in Europeans it is 
tranſparent, in mulattoes it is brown, and in negroes it 
is black. One uſe of the rete mucoſum is, to keep the 


papillæ moiſt, which would otherwiſe grow rough and 


unfit for ſenſation, The rete mucoſum is alſo called 
corpus mucoſum and corpus reticulare. | 
RETINA. Thus the expanſion of the optic nerve 
on the inner ſurface of the eye is called. Though this 
expanſion is ſuppoſed to be a production of the medullary 
ſubſtance of the optic nerve, which is ſpread like a mem- 
brane, and from its reſemblance to a net, is called re- 
tina; yet by laying open the coats of the nerve, its me- 
dullary ſubſtance cannot be clearly traced, as continuing 
on to form it, This inner coat of the eye is moſt pro- 


bably the ſeat of viſion, notwithſtanding the objections 
lately made to this opinion. | 


RETROVERSIO UTERI. See PROCEDENTIA. 

RHABARBARUM. Rhubarb, alſo called Rheum ; 
Lapathum Orientale ; Lapathum Chinenſe ; Rhubarb, 
The Greeks called it Rhabarbarum, from its growing 
on the banks of the river Rha (i. e. Wolga.) in the bar- 
barous country of Ruſſia, But the Jater Greeks are ſaid 
to have called it batbaricum, becauſe it was brought to 
Barbaria, a country lying on the Sinus Barbaricus, 
whence it was ſent to other countries. | 

Rhubarb is a plant of the dock kind. The leaves are 
ſomewhat heart ſhaped, acuminated, and ſlightly hairy, 
The root is the only part in uſe; it is brought from 
China, and from Siberia, by way of Ruſſia. As good 
rhubarb plants have been ' raiſed in our phyſic gardens 
as any that are met with abroad ; they grow with vigour 
in open ground. 

Two ſorts of the roots are met with in our ſhops, viz, 
one from Turkey, or perhaps much of this is from Ruſ- 
tia, for in the Ruſſian territories the fineſt rhubarb grows 
in large quantities. The Turkey rhubarb is generally 
in flattiſh pieces, more compact and hard than the Ruſ- 
ſian; that which grows in Tartary and Siberia is in 


| round lumps, leſs weighty than the Chineſe, but of a 


finer grain, and always perforated ; the reaſon of this 
Cifference in weight and form, is owing to the different 
methods of curing them. In China they cut their rhubarb 
into ſlices, and preſs it cloſe before drying; in Ruſſia 
they hang it up to dry without cutting it into ſlices or 
preſſing it. The Chineſe pieces are externally of a yel- 
low colour, and within there is a mixture of bright red- 
diſh ſtreaks with the yellow. The ſecond ſort is brought 
from the Eaſt Indies; it is in longiſh pieces, harder, 
heavier, and more compact than that from Turkey. Dr, 
Alſton thinks this as good as the Turkey fort. The firſt 
ſorts muſt be kept dry, or they grow mouldy, or are de- 
ſtroyed by worms. The Indian rhubarb is not ſo ſub- 
ject to theſe inconveniences, and the finer pieces, after 
being rubbed with the powder of Turkey rhubarb, are 
ſold for it. . | 

Whether rhubarb is of the Turkey or of the Eaſt- 
India kind, chuſe that which is of a lively colour when 
cut, that is firm and ſolid, but not hard, that is eaſily 
powdered, and when powdered is of a bright yellow co- 
lour, that on being chewed imparts to the ſpittle a yel- 
low colour, but that does not grow ſlimy whilſt in the 
mouth, to the taſte it ſhould be ſub-acrid, bitteriſh, and 
ſtyptic, and its ſmell lightly aromatic. 

Rhubarb gives out its purgative quality moſt freely to 


water; after digeſting it with water it becomes inactive, 
but after ſeveral digeſtions with ſpirit of wine it retains 


ſome of its purgative virtue. The powder purges the 
moſt, the next to it is an infuſion in water; the ſpiritu- 


| Ous tincture purges the leaſt, but hath more of the aro- 
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ma and of the aſtringency of this root, The watery 
intuton, when reduced to an extract, hath its virtue 
much diminiſhed ; the ſpirituous loſes leſs, ſo that 3 ſs. 
of it will operate moderately, but not more ſo than an 
equal quantity of the powder. | | 

The London college direQs a tincture to be made 
with wine, and another with proof ſpirit. Theſe are 
intended for {tomachics and ſtrengtheners, as well as for 
purgatives. Spirituous liquors excellently extract that 
part of the rhubarb in which the two firſt qualities reſide, 
When given in the firſt intentions a ſpoonful or two is a 
doſe; but, when they are intended as purgatives, from 
two to three ounces mult be given. 

The Edinburgh college directs an infuſion in water as 
follows: 

R Rad. rhab. inciſ. 3 i. aq. bullient. 5b i. infund, per 
noct. & colaturz adde aq, cinnam. ſp. 3 i. When rhu- 
bard is given as a purge, this is one of the beſt prepara- 
tions. | | 
Whether rhubarb is taken in powder or infuſed in wa 


x 


ter, if the doſe is mixed with a diſh of coffee, the patient 


will rarely object to its taſte. 5 
The practice of toaſting rhurbarb is attended with no 


real advantage; but if it is not removed from the fire as 


ſoon as it is fit for powdering, it will be injured. If in- 
Read of toaſting it, a ſmall quantity of any thing aſtringent 
is added, the end of toaſting would be better anſwered. 
Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, and alſo a mild aſtringent; 
it ſtrengthens the inteſtines, leaves the belly coſtive, and 
is hence preferred in diarthœas and dyſenteries. It is 
often given more with a view to its ſtrengthening, than 
to its purgative quality. I hat which is bright, of a light 
texture, moſt fragrant and found, contains leſs reſin in 
proportion to its earthy and faline parts, than that which 
3s heavy, tenacious and fetid ; and therefore we find it 
milder in its operation, more grateful to the ſtomach, and 
better to anſwer the intention of an aſtringent, a diuretic 
or an alterant ; and the other more to nauſeate the ſto— 
mach, and to operate more ſtrongly as a purge in the firſt 


paſſages. Rhubarb changes the urine to a yellow colour 


beſore it operates as a purge: it is a good ſubſtitute for 
aloes when they are productive of the piles, which are 
ſeldom occaſioned by rhubarb, at the fame time, as an 
attenuant it is very little inferior to rhubarb. In acute 
fevers, when there is apprehenſion of producing a diar- 
rhœa by purging medicines, rhubarb is ſafe. In diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries, rhubarb is doubly uſeful, iſt, 


by carrying off the peccant matter, 2dly, by ſtrengthen- 


ing the bowels againſt a further aflux. A peculiar ex- 
cellency in rhubarb is, its evacuating viſcid bile when 
lodged in the bile ducts ; in this caſe, next to aloes, it is 
the beſt amongſt purging medicines ; and it hath this ad- 
vantage over aloes, viz. that it may be given where in- 


flammation is attendant, provided bleeding be premiſed. 


In groſs babits, rheubarb is a uſeful aſſiſtant to ſecure the 

eſſicacy of the bark, if joined with it. | 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works, 

' RHABARBARUM ALBUM. i. e. Mechoachana. 
RHABARBARUM ANTIQUORUNM. i.e. Rapontic. 
RHABDOIDES. A name for the ſagittal ſuture, 
RHACHiS. The ſpine of the back. 
RHACHISAGRA, from Payx:;, the ſpine of the back, 

and ag a prey. A ſpecies of gout fixed in the ſpine of 
the back. | | 

RHACHLEI, or RHACHIT AE. The muſcles be- 
longing to the ſpine of the back. 1 

RHAEI. Rhubarb. 

RHAGADES. Chaps or ſiſſures. If ſeated in the 
anus, and recent, the patient muſt ſit ſtill, and ſit over 
the ſteam of warm water. The cerot. epulot. may alſo 
be applied. If the lips of theſe fiſfures are callous, cut 
them, or otherwiſe treat them, as that they may become 
new ulcerations. ' See Turner's, Wiſeman's, and Heiſter's 
Surgery. | 

RHAMNIIS, alſo called ſpina cervina, rhamnus ca- 


tharticus, ſpina ſolutiva, ſpina infectoria, cervi ſpina. 


Buckthorn, and purging thorn. It is a prickly buſh, or 
a low tree, common in. hedges, having pointed leaves ; 
in June it produces ſmall green flowers, and in the be- 


RHE 


| ginning of October it ripens into black berries, which 


contain a dark green juicc, with four ſeeds in each. 

It is uſual to find theſe berries mixed when brought to 
the markets, with the berries of the black alder, and alſo 
of the dog berry tree ; but they are thus diſtinguiſhed, the 
Juice of the buckthorn berries is green, . that of the others 
not ſoz the buckthorn berry hath four ſeeds, that of the 
alder hath but two, and the dog berry hath but one, 

Buckthorn berries have a faint unpleaſant ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh acrid nauſeous taſte, they operate briſkly by ſtool; 
at the ſame time they occaſion dryneſs in the mouth and 
throat, with thirſt, and griping in the bowels; but if 
plenty of warm ſmall liquor is drank during the operation, 
theſe effects are not ſo much obſerved. 

A ſyrup is uſually kept in the ſhops, which is made by 
boiling the juice of theſe berries with ſugar, to a proper 
conſiſtence. From one to two ounces are given for a doſe, 
but it is rarely uſed on account of its nauſeous taſte and 
churliſh operation, 

Thoſe who ſell the juice, often mix it with water, See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

RHAMNUS. A name for the paliurus, the Rham- 
noides, and the hippophaes. 

RHAPON TICUM. The true rapontic. Tt is alſo 
called theum ; rheum ponticum ; rha verum antiquorum z 
rheum Dioſcoridis ; rhaponticum Alpini ; rhabarbarum 
Dioſcoridis ; rhab. forte Dioſcoridis ; Engliſh rhubarb. It 
is as the true rhubarb, a ſpecies of dock, with ſmooth 
roundiſh leaves, ſomewhat channeled pedicles : it grows 
wild on the mountains of 'Thrace, whence Alpinus brought 
it into Europe about the year 1610, It bears the hardeſt _ 
winters in our climate. The roots are often mixed with 
thoſe of the true rhubarb, but are detected by their mu- 
cilaginous taſte when chewed, and by their not tinging 
the ſaliva of ſo bright a yellow as the true rhubarb does 3 
when the rhapontic 1s cut through, it appears regularly 
marbled in a radiated manner; it is duſky on its ſurface, 
and of a looſe ſpongy texture, more aſtringent than the 
modern true rhubarb, and leſs purgative : as a purge, 
two or three drams are required, but it is a better ſto- 
machic than the true rhubarb. See Rau Hiſt, Tourne- 
fort's Mat. Med. | 

 RHAPONTICUM VULGARE, called alſo rhapon- 
ticum folio heleni incano, centaurium majus, centau- 
rium magnum, great centaury. Common rapontic. It 
is a large plant, with leaves compoſed of oblong, ſerrated 
ſegments ſet in pairs on a middle rib, edged in the inter- 
mediate ſpaces with a ſerrated margin; the ſtalk divides 
towards the upper part into ſeveral branches which bear 
on their tops round ſoft ſcaly heads, from which come 
forth bluiſh floſculi, followed by down, in cloſing the 
ſeeds, It is perennial, a native of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and raiſed with us in gardens. The root is of a 
dark black colour on the outſide, it is internally reddiſh, 
and yields, when freſh, a juice of a deep red. It hath a 
flight ſmell, which is not diſagreeable, and in chewing 
it diſcovers a viſcous ſweetneſs, and roughneſs, with ſome 
degree of acrimony, It is reckoned to be an aperient, 
and corroborant, and 1s ſuppoſed to be particularly uſeful 
in alvine fluxes. It is very much inferior to the true ra- 
pontic. See Raii Hiſt. Tournefort's Mat. Med. 

RHENCHOS, Snoring. This affection is otherwiſe 
called ſtertor, which is a ſound like that of the cerchnon, 
but greater and more manifeſt. A ſtertor is that ſound 
which is ſuppoſed to be made betwixt the palate and 
noſtrils, by perſons aſleep : cerchon, or cerchnon, is that 
bubling noiſe which is made in reſpiration, from the 
larynx, or the aſpera arteria. » Theſe affections are owing 
to a weakneſs of nature. bs 

RHEON, and Rheum, Names for the rapontic, and 
alſo for rhubarb. 

RHEUMA, from pt, to flow. A flux, or fluxion. 

RHEUMA I ISMUS. The rheumatiſm, from pt, to 
flow. It is a painful diſeaſe, affecting the intermediate 
ſpaces between the joints and muſcles in different parts of 
the body; ſometimes the viſcera are alſo attacked. It is 
with, or without a fever ; when a fever attends; it is called 
the acute, and when there is no fever, it is called the 
chronical rheumatiſm, The ancients called all kinds of 


pains, 
5 
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pains, affecting the external parts or joints, by che com- 
mon name of arthritis; but about the end of the ſixteenth, 
or beginning of the ſeventeenth century, ſome celebrated 


French phyſicians called thoſe that were ſituated an) 


where but in the joints, that is in their tendinous and 
nervous ligaments, by the name of rheumatiſm. 
Whatever part of the body the rheumatiſm affeCts, or 
whatever ſpecies of this diſorder is complained of, the 
cellular membrane is the immediate ſeat thereof. 
Perſons of any age may be afflicted with the rheumatiſm, 
but uſually thoſe in the prime of life are its ſubjects, and 
particularly thoſe of an active diſpolition, | 
The cauſes of the acute rheumatiſm are, whatever may 
conduce to the production of an inflammation in the part 
affected. The chronic rheumatiſm hath for its prin- 
cipal cauſes, an irritating acrimony in the juices ſecernec 
into the parts complained of. : ; 
'The acute or inflammatory rheumatiſm, is attended with 


a fever, pains in the limbs, which are generally in the 


joints, preventing their motion, and are accompanied 
with heat, redneſs, and ſwelling of the part. When the 
pain is fixed, the fever abates, tho with ſome it conti- 
nues many days, always increaſing in the evening. After 
ſome days, the pain commonly quits one part and affects 
another, as from the knee to the foot, from thence to the | 
hip, &c. The feet, ankles, knees, hips, loins, nape of 
the neck, ſhoulders, ſhoulder blades, arms, elbows, and 
wriſts, are the uſual ſeats of the pain. So great is the ten- 
derneſs of the parts affected, that the patient complains of 
the leaſt motion, as when violence is uſed. The parts in 
which the pain is uſually moſt afflictive, are, the neck, 
the loins, and the hips. The violence of the acute rheu- 
matiſm ſeldom continues above fourteen days, tho' a 
weakneſs and puflineſs &c. will remain Jong, or man 
months, eſpecially if the diſeaſe attacks the patient in 
autumn. Some, after the pains are gone off, complain 
of a laſſitude, which does not leave them till an eruption 
of ſome kind appears on the ſkin. 

The Prager rheumatiſm is known by the pains, and 
the abſence of fevers, by the long continuance of the pain, 
and by a few parts only being attacked at once. Gene- 
rally there is no viſible alteration in the affected part, tho 
ſometimes it is hot, red, and ſwelled. | 

When the pain is in the hip, and extends down the 
thigh, it is called Sciatica. i . 

When the ſymptoms of a ſcorbutic habit attend theſe 
pains, the diſorder is called a ſcorbutic rheumatiſm, 

When a violent pain is fixed on the loins, reaching 
ſometimes to the os ſacrum, attended with nephritic ſymp- 
toms, it is called a rheumatic lumbago; in this caſe the 
patient is ſorced to ſit upright, and to keep his body per- 
petually forward. | 

When the rheumatiſm is unattended with a fever, it 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the gout ; when the loins are 
the ſeat of the diſorder, care is required to diſtinguiſh it 
from the gravel, from a ſtone in the kidneys, and from 
an inflammation in the ureter, alſo from an abſceſs in the 
parts about the Joins. A rheumatiſm in the muſcles of 


'the belly muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the colic. One ſpe- 


cies of rheumatiſm ſhould alſo be diſtinguiſhed from 
another. | 

Whilſt the ſeat of the pain is in the external parts there 
is no great danger, but if the internal organs are the ſeat 
thereof, the danger is great. If the brain is attacked, and 
delirium is the conſequence ; if the lungs are affected, a 
fuffocation diſturbs the patient; if the ſtomach or the 
bowels are the ſeat of the diſorder, an inflammation there 
may be ſoon expected. If the pain continues long in any 
joint, its motion will be impaired for life; a wry neck 
hath ſometimes been the conſequence of preceding rheu- 
matic pains. Dr. Rutherford of Edinburgh, obſerves that, 


wherever a rheumatiſm is ſeated, that part never ſweats, 


and that as ſoon as a ſweat can be raiſed in the pained part, 
the diforder will be conquered ; it may alſo be obſerved, 
that when in either the acute or chronical rheumatiſm the 
ſymptoms vaniſh, and at the ſame time a free perſpira- 
tion comes on, and the ſame is obſerved on the parts af- 
fected, and the urine is turbid and copious, a cure may 
certainly be expeCted. 


The indications of cure will be, to diminiſh the fever, 


when attendant, and to moderate the pain; to diflolve 
and eliminate the motbid matter, and to ſtrengthen the 
weak parts. | 

As to the acute rheumatiſm, an obſtructed perſpira- 
tion and an inflammatory diatheſis conſtitute the moſt ge- 
neral cauſes. This laſt concurring cauſe muſt be imme- 
diately removed, for whilſt it ſubſiſts a perſpiration is not 
to be expected, and hence, as in other inflammatory diſor- 
ders, we are in general to proceed in this, 

Bleed. By this operation the hardneſs of the pulſe is a- 
bated, and though the pains ſtill continue, the patient is 
not ſo reſtleſs, the tenſion of the veſſels is removed, the 
fever is reduced, and makes room for attenuants and dilu- 
ents, But, as ſizy blood is no rule for bleeding in this 
diſorder, ſo very free diſcharges this way do but lay a 
foundation for the chronic rheumatiſm. When weakly 
people are attacked with the acute rheumatiſm, much 
care is required before bleeding is preſcribed ; for, if im- 
prudently admited of, it produces diſorders in them that 
are not removed but with the greateſt difficulty : in ſuch 
patients a cooling but moderately nouriſhing diet ſhould 
be uſed ; whey, for inſtance, may be ſubſtituted inſtead 
of bleeding. Bleeding is ſafe and uſeful when the ſymp- 
toms are violent and threatening, as when the fever is 
violent ; when the wandering pains ſhift ſuddenly from the 
+20" cg to the internal parts, and affect the ſides or the 

reath. 

Clyſters or purges. A laxative clyſter may be given, 
and, if the head is uneaſy, repeat the clyſter every night 
and morning: but, in general, a cooling purge, given 
every other day, or as may ſeem neceſſary, is preferable 


to clyſters; when bleeding is required, a purge ſhould 


be given after each time that blood is taken away. Clyſ- 


y | ters with nitre, for moderating the fever, is uſeful ; but, 


for purging, give medicines by the mouth. If purges are 
duly adminiſtered, leſs blood may be taken away, and 
opiates can be more freely uſed. Indeed, in conſtitutions | 
that are rather ſerous than ſanguine, purging is more the 
proper evacuant than bleeding 1s. | 

Nitre. In the inflammatory rheumatiſm this ſalt is pe- 
culiarly uſeful ; it may be diſſolved in every draught of the 
patient's drink, and given as freely as the ſtomach will ad- 
mit it. In the decline of acute, and in every ſtage of 
chronical rheumatiſms, it may be given to advantage in 
conjunction with the ſal. vol. c. c. Imperial is an agree- 
able liquor for common drink, and may be freely taken. 

Opium. The pains are moſtly increaſed in the night, 
whence opiates are given, but bleeding ſhould be premiſ- 
ed, and purges adminiſtered as above mentioned, other- 
wiſe the advantages from opium will not equal the incon- 
veniences they often occaſion. When this medicine is 
alowed of, it ſhould be given rather to moderate the pain 

an to cauſe ſleepineſs. | | 

Guaiacum. The volatile tincture of this gum may be 
given from zii. to 3 ſs. twice a day in any thing that the pa- 
tient drinks; if it paſſes off too freely by ſtool, add a few 
drops of the tinct. Thebaic. to each doſe. 

Antimony. The preparations from this drug which 
paſs off by perſpiration are never to be omitted ; they may 
be given at proper intervals, betwixt the doſes of ſuch other 
medicines, as circumſtances may require. 

The Bark. In old chronic rheumatiſms, when the 
blood is poor, the bark is the principal remedy, if given 
when free from febrile ſymptoms. And in the acute 
rheumatiſm, as ſoon as it puts on the appearance of an 
intermittent, the bark is neceſſary ; and whether it inter- 
mits or no, as ſoon as plentiful ſweats break out, and the 
urine depoſits a copious ſediment, the bark will ſhorten the 
diſeaſe, | 

Warm Baths. They may be made of pure ſoft water, 
and heated ſo as juſt to produce an agreeable ſenſation in 
the ſkin. In theſe the patient may be placed for a quarter 
of an hour, more or leſs, as circumſtances indicate ; and 
then being preſerved from cold, he muſt be rubbed dry, 
and put between blankets, if poſſible to excite a perſpira- 
tion, 

Bliſters. If placed on the part affected are ſometimes 
uſeful. Dr. Cullen ſays, that they ſeldom fail of ſucceſs 
if applied before the ſwelling comes on. In chronic rheu- 
matiſms their efficacy is more fr 
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After the cure, the cold bath is tſeful in preventing re- 
turns; and the ſtrength ſhould be confirmed by the ule 
of bitters, aromatics, and chalybeates. $ 

In chronical rheumatiſms, mid mercurials given in 
fuch doles as not to ſolicit the excretions too much; daily 
frictions with a flannel cloth, patticularly on the parts 
that are; or were pained ; bliſters on, or near, the ſuffer- 
ing part; iſſues in the inſide of the lower part of the 
thigh ; and a decoction of the fad. ſeneka, which is called 
a ſpecific, are chiefly to be depended on. The tinct. 
guaiac. vol. in large doſes, is alſo of ſingular efficacy. 

If with rheumatic diforders, there is a ſcorbutic habit, 
the ſulphureous water at Harrowgate, &c. ſhould be both 
drank and bathed in. a | | N 

In the lumbago, apply iſſues and bliſtets on the thigh, 
and then having premiſed proper evacuations, opiates, and 
mercurial alteratives if properly perſiſted in, will molt ef- 
fectually anſwer the expectations of the patient. 

See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's Works, Sheb- 
bearc's Theory and Practice of Phylic, Tiflot's Advice 
to the People, Cheſhyre on the Rheumatiſm, Lobb on 
painful Diſtempers, Brooks and the London Practice of 
Phync. ---; - | 

RLIGOS. Rigor. When any ſenſible part of the 
body is affected with ſpaſms, all the other parts are rea- 
dily drawn into content with it; hence the horror and ri- 
gor on ihe ſurface of the body, the coldnefſs, &c. Irri- 
tation in the priinæ viæ is oſten the cauſe. Galen ſays a ri- 
gor is a ſtrong and urgent ſenſe of a refrigeration of the 
natural heat. Rigor ſometimes ſignifies an inflexible 


/ 


hardneſs and tenſion of the nervous and muſcular parts, 


but theſe are better expreſſed by the word rigiditas, 
RHODIA, alio called rhodia radix, anacampſeros, 
rhodiola, telephium, luteum minus. Roſe-roct, or roſe- 
wort. It is a ſpecies of orpine, its dried root ſmells like 
the damaſk roſe. | 
RHOMBOIDES MUSCULUS. It riſes from the 
ligamentum colli, the ſpinal proceſſes of the third, fourth, 


fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh cervical vertebrz ; and the firſt, 


ſecond, third; and fourih dorſal ; and is likewiſe attached 
below to ſome of the ribs: it runs beneath the latiſſimus 
dorſi, and is inſerted into the whole length of the baſis of 
the ſcapula, to bring it upwards and backwards. Some 
divide the rhomboides into the major and minor ; and, it 
ſo, the minor is above the major below Fn 

FH Us, from pew, to flow, becauſe it ſtops fluxes. It is alſo 


— 


called rhus obſoniorum, and coriatiorum. Common ſu- 


mach. 

It is a ſhrub, or low tree, with oval, pointed, ſerrated 
leaves, and cluſters of yellowiſh or greeniſh flowers, each 
of which is followed by a ſmall, red, flattiſh' berry, in- 
cluding a roundiſh reddi{h brown ſeed. It is a native of 
the ſouth of Europe, and is cultivated in our gardens. 
The berries have an acid auſtere taſte, are cooling and re- 
ſtringent. The leaves and young twigs are aliringent ; 
but it is chiefly uſed by dyers. See Turnefort's Mat. 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. | b 

RIB ES. The common red currants, called alſo ribe- 
ſium, groſſularia non ipinoſa. The different ſorts have a 
cool acidulous ſweet taſte, agreeable both to the palate and 
the ſtomach; they agree in general with the ſummer 
fruits in their medicinal qualities. 


RICA, g D. A covering on the heads of the Roman 


and other women during the time of ſacrifices, hence 
rica, the kerchief. | | 
Kerchief (the great). The French call it le grand 
couvre chef. It is uſed after trepanning, &c. It is made 
of a ſquare cloth, and, when dexterouſly applied, it keeps 
the dreſſings on. As to the method of applying it, ſee- 
ing and practiſing only can obtain a dexterity therein. 
| Kerchief (the triangular). The French call it couvre 
chef en triangle It is a ſquare cloth, folded in the form 
of a triangle. The middle of the longeſt ſide of which 
is applied to the forehead, the two ends of the ſame tied 
behind the head, and the angle, which falls behind the 
head, ſecured there to the confined ends of this kerchief, 
Its uſe, in general, is to ſecure the dreſſings on the face 
and head. PE Meme | 25 
RICINI, [Or]. 
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| the roſemary; but in diſti 


ROS 
RIGOR. See Ries. 
RIGOR NERVOSUM, i. e. Tetanus. 
RISUS SARDONICUS. 
IVIN 
glandule, EO TP 
ROB. See ExTRAcTI. | 
ROSA. The roſe. Miller enumerates no leſs than 
forty nine ſpecies of this flower, amongſt which the white, 
the damaſk, and the red are in uſe. | 
White roles are the weakeſt, ſo that when the damaſk 
can be had in ſufficient quantities, they only are uſed. 
They give out their agreeable ſceat both to water and to 
ſpirit, but molt ſo to the latter. They do not loſe much by 
drying, if carefully managed, nor do they ſoon loſe their 
qualities by keeping. On diſtilling large quantities, a 
ſmall portion of a fragrant butyraceous oil, of a yellowiſh 
colour, is obtained; it concretes in alight degree of cold; 


DON See SPASMUS Cynrevs. S 
IANA. GLANDULEZ, i. e. Sublinguales 


both the water and the oil are chiefly uſed as perfumes. 


On diſtilling the damaſk roſes, a liquor is left in the Mill 
which purges gently. This is made into a ſyrup, and 
given to children, If the liquor which remains after diſ- 
tillation is evaporated to an extract, it purges adults if 
given in a doſe from 3 i. to 3 i. 

The red roſes have but little of the ſine flavour of the 
pale ſort, to the taſte they are bitteriſh and ſomewhat 


| aſtringent. The aſtringency is the greateſt before the 


flower opens, and this quality is improved by haſty dry- 
ing in a gentle heat, but by flow drying, both the colour 
and aſtringency are impaired. They give out their virtues 
to water and to ſpirit. Water they tinge with a deep red, 
and ſpirit with a pale one. The extract from a watery 
infuſion is auſtere, bitter, and .ſubſaline ; that from ſpirit 
rh ſo in each of theſe inſtances. See Lewis's Mat. 

ed, | 

— ROSMARINUS, called alfo libanotis coronaria. Com- 
mon roſemary, The flowers are called anthos in the E- 
dinburgh Diſpenſatory. Roſemary is a large ſhrubby 
plant, with long narrow ſtiff leaves ſet in pairs, of a dark 
green colour above, and hoary beneath, with flowers of 
a pale bluiſh colour Ir is a native of the ſouthera parts of 
Europe, where it grows wild in dry gravelly ground. It 
15 common in our gardens, where it ſmells ſtronger in 
proportion as the ſoil is dry and gravelly. 

Roſemary hath a warm, pungent, aromatic, bitter 
taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, approaching to thoſe of laven- 
der, but more of a camphorated kind ; the leaves and 
tender tops are the ſtrongeſt ; next to theſe the cup and 
the flowers. The flowers by themſelves are much the 
weakeſt, but moſt pleaſant, it is chiefly in the cup that 
the active matter of the flowers reſide, for the bluiſh peta- 
__ carefully ſeparated, hath but little either of ſmell or 
alte. | | 

A conſerve is made of the flowers, but by heating them, 
their virtue is deſtroyed in a great meaſure; the tender 
tops and leaves are the beſt for this ſorm. = 

{ he leaves and tops give out their virtue completely 
to rectified ſpirit, which, when diſtilled from them, be- 
comes conſiderably impregnated with their fragrance, 
leaving, however, in the extract, the greateſt ſhare of 
both their flavour and pungency. 

The active matter of the flowers is more volatile than 
that of the leaves, the greateſt part of it ariſing with ſpi- 


rit; the Hungary water is a ſtrong ſpirit diſtilled from 
the flowers, 


Spiritus Roriſmarinæ. Spirit of Roſemary, 


Take two pounds of freſh roſemary flowers ; reCtified 
ſpirit of wine a gallon; diſtil to dryneſs in a vapour bath, 
This is the Hungary Water, and to make it in perfection 
the ſpirit muſt be very pure, the leaves at their full growth, 

athered without bruiſing, and committed to diſtillation. 

f the flowers were hung in the till, or retort, in a wicker 
baſket, the ſpirit being firſt put therein, and a gentle heat 
applied juſt ſufficient to make the ſpirit riſe, the vapour 
lightly percoiating through the flowers, will imbibe their 
fine parts, and leave their groſſer behind. 

Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfection all the aroma of 
Ilation, it leaves ſo much be- 
7A hind, 
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hind, as that the reſinous maſs left upon abſtracting the | 


ſpirit, proves an elegant aromatic, and very rich in the | 


peculiar qualities of the plant. b 
Aqueous liquors extract a uſeful portion of the virtues 

of roſemary by infuſion, and elevate them by diſtillation. 

Along with the water ariſes a conſiderable quantity of eſ- 


Teſs ; it hath a caſt of a green and yellow. 


mann's Chem. Works. 

ROS SOLIS, alſo called roſa ſolis, rorella, ſponſa ſolis, 
rorida. Red rot, ſun dew, Tt is a ſmall low plant, with 
a little fibrous root, from which ſpring ſmall, round, hol- 
lowiſh leaves, on foot-ſtalks of about an inch long, cover- 
ed with ſhort red hairs, which makes the whole leaf ap- 
pear red. It grows in boggy ground, and flowers in June 
and July. Some commend it as a cordial, but it is inju- 
rious to cattle if they happen to eat it, and is very cauſtic, 
ſo it hitherto hath not obtained a place in practice. See 
Raii Hiſt. 

ROSTRUM LEPORINUM. The piece of fleſh 
which hangs betwixt the diviſion of the hare-lip. The 
hare's-lip is alſo thus named. 

ROTATOR MINOR. The lefler trochanter. 

ROTATOR MAJOR. The greater trochanter. 
ROTATOR NATIS. The great trochanter. 

ROTULA. In anatomy it is the knee-pan. In phar- 
macy it is a troche. | 15 | 

ROTUNDA LIGAMENTA. The round ligaments. 
On each ſide of the womb there is one; they are two vaſ- 
cular ropes, compoſed of arteries and veins, lymphatics, 
and nerves, and ariſing from the fundus uteri, run under 
the duplicature of the broad ligaments to the rings of the 


abdominal muſcles, and paſſing under Poupart's ligament, 


are loſt on the crural veſſels, &c. or vice verſa, ariſing 


from the crural veſſels, &c. are loſt on the fundus uteri. 
'Th 


being lengthened. It is probable that the nerves of theſe 


ligaments being compreſſed in time of labour between the 
uterus and abdominal muſcles, cauſe the pain which the 


patient feels and complains of in the inſide of her thighs. 
RUBIA, alſo called rubia tinctorum, erythrodanum, 
rubia major. Madder. The root is called radix rubra. 


It is a rough procumbent plant, with ſquare jointed 


ſtalks, and five or fix oblong pointed leaves, ſet in form 
of a ſtar at every joint, on the tops come forth greeniſh 


The root is long, ſlender, juicy, of a red colour both ex- 


ternally and internally, with a whitiſh woody pith in the 
It is perennial, and cultivated in different parts ( 


middle. 
of Europe for the uſe of dyers. 


The roots are bitteriſh, and ſomewhat auſtere; they. 


have but very little ſmell. They impart to water a dark 
red tinCture ; to rectified ſpirit and diſtilled oils a bright 
red. Both the watery and the ſpirituous tinCtures taſte 
ſtrongly of the madder. Taken internally it tinges the urine 


bones become red and brittle, but the fleſh and the carti- 
lages are no way affected by it. The bones thus tinged 
preſerve their colour, though boiled in water, or ſteeped 
in ſpirit of wine. The ſubtil parts of which this root is 
poſſeſſed, render it eminently uſeful as a reſolvent and a- 
perient in obſtructions of the viſcera, particularly the uri- 
nary organs; in coagulations of blood from falls; in the 
jaundice, and in the dropſy, It paſſes freely by urine. 
RUBIA SYLVATICA LAVIS, alſo called gallium, 
mollugo, and mountain wild madder. Its virtues are ſimi- 
lar to the above kind. | | 
* RUBIA SYNANCHICA, called alſo rubeola, ſynan- 
chica Lugdunenſis, aſperula, ſaxifraga, and ſquinancy- 
wort. It hath a black, thick, wo2dy root, which runs 
deep into the earth, with many capillary fibrils divided 
into a multitude of heads, and ſhoots up many ſmooth, 
lender, ungulous ſtalks, a ſpan long or more; at ever 
Joint of the ſtalk are four leaves, which are ſhort and broad ; 


the flowers are on the top of the ſtalks and branches, and 


form umbels of a red colour, and agreeable ſmell], like 
that of the jaſmine ; each flower is followed by two ſeeds, 
which are rough, and when dry of a yellow colour. 


4 


wort, anda ſpecies of horſe-tail. 


ing ſtone. 
ſential oil, which is light, thin, pale, and almoſt colour- 


ey run in a contorted form, and thus are capable of 


— 


is diuretic. 
yellow flowers, which are followed by two black berries. 


and exulcerate the ſkin. 
red; aud if fowls, &c. have it mixed with their food, their 


R UT 


; It is found on chalky grounds, and is ſaid to be of uſe 
in quinſies, but the preſent practice does not own it. 
RUBIA. A name of the rubiola, for a ſpecies of croſs- 


- 


RUBRICA FABRILIS. Red oker, ruddle, mark- 
See OcnuRa. 


RUBUS VULGARIS. The common bramble oc 


| black berry-buſh. It grows wild in hedges and in woods. 
See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat Med. Neu- 


The berries have a faint taſte, with an agreeable flavour. 
The leaves are moderately aſtringent. The flowers ap- 
pear in July, and the fruit is ripe in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber; but no part of this buſh, or its produRions, are un- 
der the preſent practice. | 


RUCTATIO, or Ructus. 
upwards, 

RUDII EXTRACTUM, i. e. Extr. catharticum. 

RUPELLENSIS SAL. It is alſo called ſel de ſeig- 
nette, and Rochel ſalt. It is a ſoluble tartar, made with 
the mineral fixed alkaline falt after its being melted by the 
heat of the fire, by which it forms more eaſily into cryſtals. 
3 vi. of this (alt is a gentle cooling purge. 

RUSCUS, alſo called bruſcus, oxymyrſine, myrtacan- 
tha, myacantha, ſcopa regia. Wild myrtle, knee holly, 
batcher's broom. It is a low woody plant, with oblong 
{tiff prickly leaves joined immediately to the ſtalks ; from 
the middle ribs of the leaves on the upper fide iſſue ſmall 
yellowiſh flowers, which are ſucceeded by red berries. Ihe 
root is pretty thick, knotty, furniſhed with long fibres 
matted together, of a pale browniſh colour on the outſide, 
and white within, It grows wild in woods and heaths, is 
perennial and ever-green ; it flowers in May, and its ber- 
ries open in Auguſt. The root taſtes ſweet, and is 
ſlightly bitter; it is aperient and diuretic ; its virtues are 
extracted by water and ſpirit ; and on inſpiſſating the tinc- 
ture, they remain entire behind. The young ſhoots are 
molt powerful, and are eaten inſtead of aſparagus. See 
Miller's Bot. Off. 

RUSCUS LATIFOLIUS, called alſo laurus Alexan- 


drina, Alexandrina genuina, hippogloſſum. Laurel of 
Alexandria. 

The root of this plant is knoted at the head, the ſtalks 
are tough and pliant, the leaves are placed alternately, on 
the middle of the back part of each grows a ſmall moſſy 


A diſcharging of wind 


flower, which is ſucceeded by a red berry. This plant 


grows on the mountainous parts of Italy and Hungary. It 
See Miller's Bot. Off. | 

RUTA, Rue. It is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, with thick 
bluiſh green leaves, divided into numerous roundiſh ſeg- 
ments; on the tops of the branches come forth yellowiſh 
flowers, followed each by a capſule, which is divided into 
four partitions full of ſmall, blackiſh, rough ſeeds. It is 
cultivated in gardens, flowers in June, and holds its 
leaves all the winter. 

Rue hath a ſtrong unpleaſant ſmell, and a penetrating 
pungent bitter taſte ; if much handled it is apt to inflame 
It is commended as a powerful 
ſtimulant, aperient, antiſeptic, and as being in ſome de- 
gree antiſpaſmodic. In crudities and indigeſtion, for pre- 


| ſerving againſt contagious diſeaſes, and the ill effects of 


corrupted air, in uterine obſtructions, and hyſteric diſ- 
eaſes, its efficacy is conſiderable. It is uſeful in cold 
phlegmatic habits, for it quickens the circulation, diſ- 
ſolves tenacious juices, and promotes the fluid ſecretions. 
Externally it is diſcutient and antiſeptic if applied by way 
of fomentation. | | 

A conſerve is made of the young leaves, and this is the 
moſt agreeable method of giving it inwardly. | 

Its virtues are extracted by water and by ſpirit of wine, 
but moſt perfectly by the latter. On inſpiſſating the ſpi- 
rituous tincture, very little of its flavour ariſes with the 
menſtruum, nearly all the active parts of the rue remain- 
ing in the extract, which impreſſes the palate with a warm, 
ſubtil, durable pungency, and in ſmell it is rather leſs un- 


y | pleaſant than the herb in ſubſtance, Next to the conſerve 


this is the beſt preparation of rue. Though the principal 
virtues reſide in the eſſential oil, yet this oil not being 


very volatile, it reſides in the extract. ED, | 
Diſtilled with water, a yellowiſh, or browniſh eſſen- 
tial oil is obtained; and if the liquor which remains in 


the 
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the flill is inſpiſſated by evaporation, a warm, pungent, See Tournefort's Mat. Med, Neumann) chem. Works, 
Lewis's Mat Med. 


bitteriſh extract is obtained. 2 

When rue leaves are diſtilled for their eſſential oil, they 
ſhould be uſed whilſt freſh, ſhould be gathered when the 
flowers are ready to fall off, and as the ſeeds and their cap- 
ſules contain more oil than the leaves, they ſhould be ga- 
thered and diſtilled alſo. They all require to be mace- 
rated ſometime before they are diſtilled. | 


eee IB BESSSISSSIESEIS eee 


ABADILLA, i. e. Cevadilla. 3 N 
8 SABINA, alſo called ſavina, ſabina ſterilis, com- 
mon or barren ſavine. It is an evergreen ſhrub, 
with ſhort narrow leaves, which are ſo ſtiff as 10 be prickly ; 
when old, and not till then, it bears blackiſh berries, like 
thoſe of the juniper. It is a native of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and is raiſed with us in gardens, The leaves 
and tops have a ſtrong ſmell of a diſagreeable kind; of an 
hot bitter acrid taſte. They give out great part of their 
active matter to watery liquors, and the whole to rectified 
ſpirit. Diſtilled with water they yield much eſſential oil, 
which ſmells ſtrongly and taſtes moderately of the ſavin: 
its doſe is from two to four drops, 9 : 

The decoction which remains after diſtilling for the oil, 
yields an extract which retains much of the pungency, 
warmth, and bitterneſs of the plant. On inſpiſſating the 

ſpirituous tinckure there remains an extract conſiſting of 

two diſtinct ſubſtances, one is yellow, unctuous, or oily, 
bitteriſh, and pungent; the other is black, reſinous, te- 
nacious, leſs pungent, and ſub-aſtringent. 

Savin is ſtimulant and aperient, uſeſul in uterine ob- 
ſtructions which proceed from a fluggiſhneſs of the hu- 
mours and a laxity of the veſſels. 'i he oil impregnates 
the urine with its ſmell. Savin promotes ail the glandu- 
lar ſecretions. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

SABINA. A name for ſome ſpecies of cedar. 

SACCHARUM. Sugar, The Arabians call it ſu- 
char, ſucchar, ſutter, zuchar, Zzuccara, and ZOZATr the 
Greeks called it ſakchar, ſakchari, ſalcharion, and {podi- 

ha is the eſſential ſalt of the ſugar cane, or of what- 
ever vegetable it is obtained from. It is chictly the pro- 
duce of the arundo ſaccharifera C. B. which grows ſpon- 
taneouſly in the Eaſt-Indies and ſome of the warmer parts 
of the Weſt, and is cultivated in many of the American 
iſlands: the beſt canes grow in the Canary and Madeira 
iſlands. The expreſſed juice of the cane is clarified with 
the addition of lime-water, &c. and boiled down to a 
| thick conſiſtence; it is then removed from the fire, and then 


the faccharine part concretes into brown coloured maſſes : 


this is the ſaccharum rubrum of the Pharm. Lond. and 
Edinb. it leaves an unctuous liquor called melazzo or 
molaſſes, from its being of an honey-like confiſtence, and 
with us it is called treacle. This red ſugar is clariſied in 
conical moulds, by ſpreading on the upper broad ſurface 
ſome moiſt clay, whoſe watery part genfly percolating 


to time in muſic; but ſince Herophilus applied it to the 


pulſe, it is uſed to expreſs the time, motion, or modula- 
tion of the pulſe. 
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 RUYSCHIANA TUNICA. See Cyoroives, 
RYTHMUS. A term uſed by muſicians with reſpect 


ſugar boiled to a proper conſiſtence, is placed in a hot 
room to ſhoot into cryſtals upon ſticks placed for the 
purpoſe, and it is then called ſaccharum candidum in the 
Pharm. Edinb, . | 
By the aſliſtance of heat ſugar diſſolves in rectiſied ſpi- 
rit of wine, but the greateſt part ſeparates when cold and 
concretes into a cryſtalline form. On this foundation ſac- 
charine concretions are obtained from ſaturated ſpirituous 
tinctures of ſeveral of the ſweet plants of our own growth, 
the ſaccharine part ſeparating when the tincture is ſet in 
the cold, whilſt the reſinous and other matter ſeparated 
from the plant remains in the ſpirit. bh 
On all trials hitherto made, ſugar appears to be per- 
fecly neutral, and unites with moſt kinds of humid bo- 
dies without altering their native qualities. It ſerves as 
an intermedium for uniting together ſome bodies natu- 
rally repugnant; in conſequence of this property it is ſup- 
poied to unite the unctuous part of our food with our 
juices. Hence ſome conclude that it incteaſes ſatneſe, 
whilſt others ſay it hath the contrary effect, by prevent- 
ing the ſeparation of the oily matter from the blood. Neu- 
mann obſcrves that he hath known very lean people who 
have eaten great quantities of ſugar. Some ſay that it 
thickens the juices, and makes them ſluggiſh ; that it re- 
tards the circulation, obſtructs the natural ſecretions, and 
thus occaſions or aggravates ſcorbutic, cachectic, hypo- 
chondriac, and other diſorders ; but general experience 
does not manifeſt that ſugar produces any of theſe effects 
in a remarkable degree. Its moderate uſe is innocent, and 
perhaps, of all others, it is the moſt inoffenſive of the 
ſweets. | | 
Sugar preſerves both animal and vegetable ſubſtances 
from putretaction, and appears to poſlels this power in a 
much greater degree than the common alimentary ſalt. 
Animal fleſh hath been preſerved by ſugar more than 
three years from every degree of being tainted or putrefied. 
The impure brown ſugars are moſt laxative, in conſe- 
quence of their oily or treacly matter. The candied ſu- 
gar diſſolving with diſſiculty, renders it more fit for gra- 
dually melting in the mouth to moderate coughs. In o- 
ther reſpects, its principal uſe is to render other medicines 
more palatable, or to give them a proper form. See Neu— 
mann's Chem, Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. | 


SACCULI ADIPOSI. The cells of the cellular mem- 
brane filled with fat. | 


through the maſs, carries with it a large portion of the 
treacly matter. This is further reſined by diſſolving it in 
water and mixing it with the whites of eggs, then draining 
off the water and covering it with clay again in the moulds: 
this is the ſacchar. alb. Ph. Edinb. | hits proceſs again 


zepeated, it is the ſacchar. puriſſim, Ph, Lond, Brown 


SACCULUS CHYLIFERUS, i. e. Receptaculum 
chyli. | | 
SACCULUS CORDIS, i. e. Pericardium. 
SACCULUS LACHRYMALIS. The lachrymal 
ſac is an oblong membranous bag, by which the tears are. 
conveyed from the ſurface of the eye to the noſtril, on 


each tide reſpeCtively, It receises the tears at the lachry- 
mal 


mal points, from whence it conveys them to the os tur- 
binatum inferius, where it opens into the noſtril, The 
body of the bag is in the grooves of the os unguis; and os 
maxillare, which form the paſſage. 
 SACCUS, The inteſtinum cæcum. 
SACER IGNIS. The eryſipelas. 
SACER MORBUS. The epileply. xp. 
SACER MUSCULUS. Winſlow calls this muſcle 
tranſverſo ſpinalis lumborum. It is compoſed of ſeveral 
oblique, converging, or tranſverſo ſpinal muſcles ; and it 
lies between the ſpinal and oblique apophyſes of the loins, 
reaching to the os ſacrum. The loweſt is fixed to the up- 
per lateral parts of the os ſacrum, and to the poſterior ſu- 
periot ſpine of the os ilium, the reſt are fixed to the three 
loweſt tranſverſe apophyſes, and to the four loweſt oblique 
apophyſes of the loins, and their lateral tuberoſities, from 


thence they run up to all the ſpinal apophyſes of the ver- 
tebræ. 


SACRA HERBA, i. e. Verbena. 18 


| 
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Neumann ſays it is uſed is the ſame caſes as in the ammo- 
niacum. oiling water diſſolves about 3- 4ths of this 
gummy reſin. ReQtified ſpirit takes up about one half. 
Water brings over with it in diſtillation much of the fla- 
vour of the ſagapenum, and a ſmall portion of eſſential 
oil, but the diſtilled ſpirit is moſt flavourleſs. See Lewis's 
_ Med. Neumann's Chem. Works, Tournefot's Mat. 
ed. | | | 
SAGITTA. Arrow-head. At firſt the leaves of this 
plant reſemble thoſe of plantane, but afterwards the beard- 
ed head of an arrow; the fruit conſiſts of a collection of 
ſeeds like the ſtrawberry. It is ſaid to poſſeſs ſimilar vir- 
tues with the plantane, but it is rarely uſed, 
SAGITTALIs SU FURA. The ſagittal ſuture. 
runs from the os frontis to the os 
parietal bones. 
SAGIT TARIA, A ſpecies of ſagitta. 
SAGITTARIA ALEXIPHARMICA, alſo called can- 
na Indica, arundo Indica, arrow root, dart wort. The 


It 
occipitis, betwixt the 


SACRA VASA. The veſlcls which belong to the os 
ſacrum and the adjacent parts, as the arteries and veins, 

SACRA ARTEKIA. It goes out from the back part 
of the aorta, at the bifurcation, on each fide reſpectively. 
Sometimes they take their riſe ſomewhat higher, from the 
lumbares, or from the iliacæ. Sometimes there are three 
or four of them, and ſometimes but one. They are ramified 
on the os ſacrum and the neighbouring parts of the peri- 
toneum, rectum, fat, &c. and alſo penetrate into the 
ſubſtance of the bone. os ne + 

SACRA VENA. It ſometimes proceeds from the 
bifurcation of the vena cava, at others from the origin of 


the left iliaca, and accompanies the artery of the ſame 
name. | 


This muſcle is one with the longiſſimus dork at its origin, 
but ſoon divides, and 1s inſerted by digitations into the 
angle of every rib. The uppermoſt tendon is inſerted in- 
to the tranſverſe proceſs of the laſt cervical vertebra. 

SACRO LUMBARIS, [AccFss0R1vs] called alſo 
acceſſorius ad ſacro lumbalem, acceflorius ad ſacro lum- 
bares, cervicales deſcehdens, and cervicalis dorſi. It is a 
continuation of the cervicalis dorſi, it lies on the outſide 
of the complexus, and coming down from the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the lower vertebræ colli, is continued down 
under the ſacro lumbaris to the ribs, which it depreſſes, 
as well as the ſacro lumbaris. | 

SACRI NERVI. Five or ſix branches of nerves from 
the ſpine paſs through the os ſacrum, whence their name. 
The three firſt join the fourth and fifth lumbar nerves.to 
form the ſciatic nerve. The third ſacral nerve gives ſome 
branches to the pelvis. 

SACRO CUCCYGZEUS, i. e. Coccygæus poſte- 


rior. 

SACRUM OS, This bone is thus named from its 
having been offered in facrifices. Some call it os baſil- 
Jare, from its being, as it were, the ſupport of the whole 
ſpine. This bone is of a ſomewhat triangular ſhape, 
broad above, narrow below, convex behind, and con- 
cave before. In the fœtus ſtate it conſiſts of five diſtinct 
bones, but in adults they are united into one. On the 
eutſide there is a ridge, which is called the ſpine. On the fore 
part there are four pair of holes for the tranſmiſſion of the 
nerves. This bone is connected with the oſſa innominata 
by ſynchondroſis, and forms the poſterior part of the pelvis. 
Below, the os ſacrum is connected with the os coccygis. 


SACRO LUMBARIS, called alſo ſacro Jarabalts. | 


| 


root is alex ipharmic, and is uſed by the Indians to re- 
move the poiſon which they recive from darts when wounds 
ed by them. It is found in the Weſt-Indian itlands, and 
is two or three inches long, as thick as a man's thumb, 
jointed and white. See Raii Hiſt. 

SAGO. See PALMA. | „ 

SAL, Salt. It is a body that is more or leſs hard, 
having a remarkable ſavoury taſte; is entirely ſoluble in 
water, and does not precipitate, unleſs there is more than 
the water can diſſolve; or, as Geoffroy defines it, © It is 
a ſolid, friable, pellucid, vapid, mineral body, foluble in 
water, fuſible by fire, and concreſcible into the ſorm of 
cryltals.” This definition agrees with ſea-ſalt, nitre, vi- 
triol, alum, borax, and fal ammoniac. Salts are natural 
or ſimple, and artificial or compound. The ſimple are 
the acid and alkaline ; the compound the neutral, metal- 
lic, and earthy ; of the acid kind there are the vitriolic, 
nitrous, muriatic, vegetable, animal, &c. of the alka- 
line there are the fixed, both vegetable and foſſil; and the 
volatile, which laſt are chiefly from animal ſubſtances ; 
they are very rarely found in the. mineral kingdom. See 
Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of 


Chem. Neumann's Chem. Works, and ſee CHRYsTAL- 


SALEP. See Orcuis. 5 

SALICARIA. Spiked willow. Boerhaave mentions 
four ſpecies, which are admired for the beauty of their 
flowers, but are not noticed in medicine. 

SALIVA. It is that fluid by which the mouth and 
tongue are continually moiſtened in their natural ſtate, and 
is ſupplied by glands which form it, that are called ſaliva- 
ry glands. 'This humour is thin and pellucid, incapable 
of being concreted by the fire, almoſt without taſte and 
ſmell. By chewing, it is expreſſed from the glands which 
ſeparate it from the blood, and is intimately mixed with 
our food, the digeſtion' of which it greatly promotes. In 
hungry perſons it is acrid and copiouſly diſcharged ; and 
in thoſe who have faſted long it is highly acrid, penetrat- 
ing, and refolvent. A too copious evacuation of it pro- 
duces thirſt, loſs of appetite, bad digeſtion, and an atro- 
phy. See Haller's Phyſiology in the article of Maſtica- 
tion, Boerhaave's Inſtitutes, Fordyce's Elements, part 1, 


IS 

SALIVALES GLANDULZ. The ſalivary glands. 
They are commonly reckoned three pair, viz. the paro- 
tid, the maxillary, and the ſublingual ; but Dr. Hunter 


| 


SAGAPENUM, alſo called ſerapinum, gum ſagapen. 
It is the gummy riſinous juice of an Oriental plant, ſup- 
poſed to be a fpecies of ferula. It is brought trom Alex- 
andria either in diſtinct tears, or run together in large 
maſſes ; outwardly it is of a yellow colour, internally it is 
paler, and clear like horn, It grows ſoft on being handled 
ſo as to ſtick to the fingers. Sometimes pieces of bdellium 
are ſold for it, but they may be diſtinguiſhed by their 
weaker ſmell. The ſmell of ſagapenum is ſtrong and 
diſagreeable, like that of the leek, or of a mixture of aſſa- 
fetida and galbanum. To the taſte it is moderately hot 
and biting. It is one of the ſtrongeſt of the deobſtruent 

ums. As an alterative it may be given from gr. iii. to 
3 is. and a purge 3 i. mult be given for a doſe. lt is ge- 


would reckon the ſublingual of another kind. 
SALIVALIS DUCTUS S FENONIS. Steno's fali- 
val duct. It is alſo called the upper falival duct. It is the 
duct which carries the ſaliva from the parotid gland into 
the mouth. . 
SALIVANTIA. Medicines which excite a ſalira- 
tion. | 
SALIVARIS HERBA. The pellitory of Spain. 
SALIVATIO. A falivation. It is that extraordinary 
diſcharge by ſpitting which is excited by the uſe of mercu- 
ry; a practice which is now rarely directed, - becauſe all 
the advantages of mercury are obtained by uſing it as an 
alterative; and that without the trouble and danger which 
attends this method of promoting an evacuation by it. 


rally uſcd as an aperient, an expectorant, or à deobſtruent. 


\ 


However, as occaſionally it may be needful to excite a 
gen- 
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gentle ſpitting, in general it is beſt dohe by rubbing a pro- part of the herb. See Tournefort's Mat. Med, Lewis's 


per quantity of the ungt. cacrul. every or every other 


night on the thighs. A warm bath may be entered into | 


two or three times before anointing, aſter which, the pa- 
tient being kept in a warm room, and having on a flanne! 
ſhirt, the principal care is not to raiſe the ſalivation ſud- 
denly, or to any conſiderable height, A falivation ſhould 
riſe very gradually, and ſhould ſubſide as ſlowly; inatten- 
tion to this hath been productive of many inconveniences. 
The- body ſhould be prepared by a ſpare diet for a ſew 
days, and bleeding as well as uling the warm bath! ex- 
cept in ſtrong conſtitutions, from a pint to a quatt is a ſuf- 
ficient diſcharge of the ſaliva in twenty-ſour hours. Sup 
port the patient's ſtrength with plenty of light but nou- 
riſhing diet; give him a pint of gruel, or of a decoction of 
mallows and Jiquorice in milk and water, almond emul- 
ſion, and barley-water with gum arabic diſſolved in it, 
&c. repeat the above-quantity every two tor at the moſt 
every three hours, and if he is faint with it, give now and 
then a little wine whey, maced ale, or mulled wine, If 
the patient is a woman, and expects her menſes, defer the 
procedure until they ſettle. If the neceſſary precautions 


arc taken to raiſe and to carry the ſalivation on gently, the | 


many bad accidents mentioned by writers on this ſubject 
will be prevented; and as to avoid inconveniences is bet- 
ter than to remove them, it may here ſuffice to have put 
the practitioner on his guard againſt ills which otherwiſe 
muit occafion him much trouble and anxiety. : 

SALIX. The common white or the Dutch willow 
tree. It is not noticed in general practice; but ſome who 
have uſed it in agues have ſucceeded by giving a dram of its 
bark in powder, and repeating it every tour hours during 
the intermiſſions. his ſpecies is diſtiaguithed from the 
other by its oblong, pointed, ſerrated leaves, being hoary 
on both ſides, though muſt ſo on the lower, and in the 
branches being tough. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Philo, 
Tranſ. 1763. | 

SALPINGO PHARYNG/ZEUS. It riſes from about 
the tuba Euſtachiana, and is inſerted into the pharynx. 
Valſalva and Douglas fay it is one of the origins of the 
muſcle of the pharynx. | | 

SALPINGO S'TAPAHYLINUS. This muſcle ariſes 
ficlhy from the bony part of the tube of the ear, and is in- 
ſerted into the baſis of the uvula with its partner muſcle 
on the other ſide. They draw the uvula upward and back- 
ward. 1 

SALPINGO STAPHYLINI INTERNI., See PE- 
TRG SALPINGO STAPHYLINI, 

SALSAPARILLA, i. e. Sarſaparilla. 

SALVATELLA VLNA. This vein runs on the back 
of the hand ; it comes from the little finger and that next 
to it; or, according to ſome, it proceeds from betwixt the 
thumb and the fore finger, and runs up to the ulaa, 
SaALVIa, from falvus, ſound or healthy. Sage. Bo- 
taniſts enumerate more th.u twenty ſpectes, It is a low 
ſhrubby plant, with ſquare ſtalks, obtuſe wrinkled dry 
leaves, and large bluiſh flowers, which are on looſe ſpikes 
on the tops of the branches. It is a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, but bears the cold of our clime. It 
towers in May and June. 

SALVIA MAJOR. Greater or common garden ſage. 
The leaves are nearly oval, but pointed ; fome are green, 
others red, but both ſorts are on the ſame plant. 1 he 
leaves and tops are moderately aromatic and corroborant, 
and are uſed in debilities and relaxations both of the ner- 
vous and vaſcular ſyſtem. From 3 fs. to 3 i. of a conſerve 
made with them cu:2s weak ſtomachs, if repeated twice 
a day, Their imell is ſtrong, but not diſagreeable; their 
taſle is warm, bitteriſh, and ſub-aſtringent ; with a ſolu— 
tion of chalybeate vitriol they ſtrike an inky blacknels. 
bis ſyecies is more agreeable, but not ſo ſtrong as the 
Icfier ſage. The flowers of both are weaxer but more a- 
greeable than their leaves. The belt preparations are, the 
watery infuſion, and a tincture or.extract, made with rec 
tified ipirit of wine; theſe contain the whole virtue of the 
ſage. Ihe watery infuſion, acidulited with the juice of 


lemon or of orange, is an agreeable common drink in fe- 


vers. By Giltillation with water a ſmall quantity of effen- 
tia oil is obtained, which only poſſeſſeth the aromatic 
47 | 


| 


Mat. Med. | ; 
SALVIA MINOR, alſo called ſalvia virtutis. Leſſer 


ſage, or ſage of virtue. Its leaves are narrower than thoſe _ 


ol the greater ſage, whitiſh, and never red: they are 
ſtronger but not ſo agreeable as the above ſpecies, but in 
other reſpects their qualities are the ſame, | 

SALVIA SYLVESTRIS, alſo called ſcorodonia, ſcor- 
dium, ſcordo:is. Wood fage. It grows in woods and 
bedges. In ſmell, taſte, and medical virtues, it comes 
nearer to ſcordium than to ſage ; it is leſs diſagreeable than 
the former, and more fo than the latter. 

Among the ſpecies of ſage is the phlomis, or yellow 
ſage. Boerhaave reckons up eight ſpecies of it. It is a- 
ſtringent and vulnerary. | 

SALVIA VITZ, i. e. Ruta muraria. 

- SAMBUCUS, alſo called atte. Common elder. It is 
a tree or ſhrub whoſe branches are full of fungus ; it is 
covered with an aſh- coloured chapt bark, under which lies 
a thinner green one, and under it a white one. It flowers 
in May and ripens its berries in September. | 

The young leaves, when budding, are ſaid to purge. 
The bark is recommended as a ſtrong hydragogue. Sy- 
denham direCts three hands full of the inner bark to be 
boiled in a quart of milk and water to a pint, half of 
which is to be drank every night and morning, he ſays it 


fects to the ebulus or dwarf elder ; but they have both 


| been uſed without any remarkable advantage. An infu- 
ſion of the freſh flowers is gently laxative, and of the dried 


ones is perſpirative. The juice of the berries, when in- 
ſpiſlated to a rob, is a good diſſolvent and aperient ; in 
colds juſt received, it gently locſens the belly and promotes 
urine or perſpiration, or both. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Anatomia Sambuci per M. Blockwitz. | 

S ANC TA HELENA [Rab ] lt is a long knotted 
root, black without and white within; to the taſte it is 


the province of Florida. It is there uſed againſt pains 
in the ſlomach and in nephritic diſorders. 
SANDARACHA. Sandarach. A name for a ſort of 
arſenic ; alſo a gummy reſin, of a yellowiſh white colour, 
laid to flow from the cedrus Lycia major Dodon. It is in 
{mall lumps, dry, brittle, of a pleaſant ſmell, of a reſin- 
ous and gently acrid taſte: it is brought from Africa. 
The gum of the juniper tree is generally ſold for it. 
SANGUIS. Blood. The fluid which is contained in 
the arteries and veins is called the blood, On alight ex- 
amination it may appear homogeneous, but it conſiſts of 
very diſſimilar parts. When blood is taken from the body 
immediately it loſes its volatile part, which flies off in the 
form of a vapour, and is of the nature of ſal ammoniac. 
When this vapour is diſſipated the remaining blood quick- 


ly congeals into a trembling maſs. The principal part of 


this coagulated maſs is in the craſſamentum, which hath 
the red colour to itſelf, and gives it to the other parts; 
when this craſſamentum is freed from its watery part, it 
is whol'y inflammable. In a maſs of healthy human 
blood avout one half is craſſamentum; in ſtrong laborious 
people the ſerum is not much more than one third part. 
The next part of the blood is the ſerum; from this is 
formed what is called the p:curitic cruſt on the ſurface of 
the blood, aſter taking it from a vein by the uſual method 


are allo formed. In this ſerum, beſides the albumen, 
which hardens like the white of egg, there is much wa— 
ter, and a ſmall quantity of a ropy mucus. Beſides theſe 
parts, a portion of ſea-falt is found in the blood, and is 
maniteſt to the taſte, and oftentimes to the microſcope. 
By a chemical analyfis, a fine chalky earth is alſo found 
to exiſt in the moſt fluid parts of the blood; a portion of 


fixed air, to the amount of half a ſcruple in every ounce ; 


and alſo a ſmall quansity of iron, which the loadſtone will 
attract. To thele may be added the elementary fire. 

The natural elements of the blood formed by the animal 
ceconomy are, the albumen, and the globules. The al- 
bumen is the immediate matter of growth and nutrition, 
The globules never paſs the emunCtories, except by ex- 
ceſs cr diſeaſe; as for the ſaline, acid, morbid, bilious, 


7B and 


operates upward and downward. Some confine theſe ef- 


like the galangal root. It is brought from St. Helena in 


of bleeding; of this polypuſes and artificial membranes 
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and other particles that are found in the circulating blood, 
they are rather heterogeneous than elementary parts of it. 

In an healthy ſtate the blood is mild and gelatinous, 
but by ſome diſorders it is rendered very acrid, 

On viewing the blood with a microſcope, whilſt it cir- 
culates in the veins, the globules are obſerved to be elaſ- 
tic, ſo as to change and recover their figure: Mr. Hew- 
ſon ſays that they are not ſpherical, but almoſt flat. 

The uſe of the globules in the blood ſeems chiefly to 
be for the! preſervation of heat in the body ; and that of the 
ſerum for nutrition, and by the various ſecretions from it 
to moiſten the ſeveral ſurfaces in the body, to preſerve the 
flexibility of the ſolids, &c. A due proportion of the re- 
ſpective parts of the blood is neceſſary to health; a redun- 
dance of the globules diſpoſes to acute fevers, inflamma- 
tions, &c. and their deficiency, to many chronical diſor- 
ders. HS 

As to the red colour of the blood, Dr. Hunter thinks it 
is chiefly owing to the degree to which it is condenſed ; 
but moſt writers attribute it to the acid which it receives 
from the air in the lungs, 5 

That life is a property of the blood ſee what Mr. J. 
Hunter hath taught concerning it. And for an enlarge- 
ment on what is ſaid above, beſides many other particu- 
lars reſpecting the blood, ſee Mr. Hewſon on the Proper- 
ties of the Blood, Berdoe on the Nature and Circulation 
of the Blood, Fordyce's Elements, part 1. Haller's Phy- 
ſiology, in lect. viii 

SANGUIS DRACONIS, called alſo cinnabaris Græ- 
corum. Dragon's blood. It is a reſin of a red colour, 
obtained from certain trees like palm trees in the Eaſt- 
Indies. One ſort is in oval drops, wrapped up in flag 
leaves; another ſort is in large maſſes, which are often 
impure, but ſometimes as good as the firſt... 

This reſin is of a deep red colour, and on being pow- 
dered is of a crimſon caſt. It readily melts, and catches 
a flame from a candle. It almoſt totally diſſolves by the 

help of heat in rectified ſpirit of wine, tinging a large 
quantity of this menſtruum of a deep red colour: it is ſo- 
luble in expreſſed oils ; but it gives out little or nothing 
to water. The beſt pieces break ſmooth, and free from 
viſible appearances; they have no remarkable ſmell or 
taſte, except when diſſolved, and then they ſeem to be 
ſomewhat acrid. The Dutch often adulterated this reſin 
with mixtures of gum arabic, Braſil wood, alum, &c. 
but theſe are diſcovered by their diſſolving in water, or by 
their crackling and not burning in the fire. It 1s not 
much uſed as a medicine, though it is recommended as a 
gentle incraſſant, deſiccative, and reſtringent. See Lew- 
15's Mat. Med. | | 

SANICULA. Sanicle. It is ſo called from ſanando, 
healing. 

SANICULA MAS, alſo called diapenſia, ſanicle, ſelf- 
heal. It is an umbelliferous plant, with ſhining dark 
green, roundiſh, ſerrated leaves; the ſeeds are rough and 
ſtick to one's cloaths. It is perennial and ever=-green: it 
grows wild in woods, on hilly grounds, and flowers in 
May. It is mildly aſtringent, taſtes roughiſh and bitter; 
and it hath an acrimony which chiefly affects the throat. 
Both the watery and ſpirituous extracts poſſeſs the virtues 

of this plant. | 
SANICULA EBORACENSIS, called alſo pinguicula, 
ſanicula montana flore calcari donato, viola paluſtris. But- 
ter-wort, Yorkſhire ſanicle. It is a ſmall plant, with a 
few gloſſy unctuous leaves which lie on the ground. It 
is perennial, grows in elevated marſhy grounds, and flow- 
ers in ſpring. Its unctuous glutinous juice is uſed by 
ſome as a liniment for chaps, and as a pomatum for the 
hair: it is alſo purgative, but none of the ſanicles are 
much noted in general practice. | 

SANTALUM. Saunders. 
brought from the Eaſt Indies. | | 

SANTALUM CITRINUM, alſo called ſantalum pa- 
lidum. Yellow Saunders. 
browniſh coloured wood, with a cloſe even grain, an agree- 
able ſmell, and a bitteriſh aromatic taſte, accompanied 
with a kind of pungency. Diſtilled with water, it affords 
an oil which thickens into the conſiſtence of a balſam, and 
ſmells like ambergriſe ; the remaining decoction is bit- 


There are three ſorts 
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| teriſh. ReQtified ſpirit extracts by digeſtion more than 


water does; and an extract from this tincture is ſix times 

ſtronger than the wood itſelf. Hoffman ſays its virtues 

are ſimilar to thoſe of ambergriſe. 5 
SANTALUM ALBUM. White Saunders. It is of 


the ſame nature as the yellow, but ſo weak that it is now 
neglected. 2 | 
SANTALUM RUBRUM. Red Saunders. This is 
of a dull red colour, it is faid to be aſtringent, it hath lit- 
tle or no ſmell, and as little taſte, It is chiefly uſed as 
a colouring drug ; ic tinges water with a yellowiſh hue, 
and reCtified ſpirit with a deep red; but it does not diſ- 
ſolve in expreſſed oil. See Lewis's Mat. Med. : 
SAN TERNA. Borax. | 
SANTONICUM, alſo called ſem. cinæ, ſem. 
lumbricorum, ſemen ſanctum; ſem. zedoarie, fe- 
mentina, ſantolina, xantolina, Worm-ſeed. It is a 
ſmall, light, oval kind of ſeed, of a yellowiſh green colour, 
with a caſt of brown, eaſily friable. They are generally 
mixed with ſmall bits of ſticks and leaves. They are 
| brought from the Levant, and are ſuppoſed to be the pro- 
duce of a ſpecies of artemiſia. Miller ſays it is a ſpecies of 
wormwood. They have a ſtrong, and rather diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a bitter ſubacrid taſte, and are uſually employ- 
ed for deſtroying worms in children. They give out their 
virtue to water and to ſpirit ; the ſpirituous infuſion is the 
molt agreeable. In evaporating the watery infufion, all 
the ill flavour is carried off, and only a ſimple bitter re- 
mains. As a bitter the watery extract is the beſt prepa- 
ration; as an anthelmintic, the ſpirituous extract ſhould 
be preferred. Theſe ſeeds are ſeldom met with genuine, 
they are mixed with the ſeeds of ſouthern- wood. The 
marks of goodneſs are, their full body, their greeniſh co- 
lour, ſtrong ſmell, their bitter and aromatic taſte. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
SAPHENA VENA MAJOR. About an inch be- 
low the paſſage of the cruralis from out of the abdomen, 
it ſends off a large branch, called ſaphena ; in all its courſe 
down to the foot, it is only covered with the integuments. 
It follows the direction of the ſartorius muſcle, until it ar- 
rives at the inner condyle of the thigh-bone, it then runs 
on the inſide of the tibia, ſending off branches as it paſſes 
along ; at the lower part of the tibia it ſends off a branch 


— 


It is a pale yellowiſh, or 


which runs over the joint of the tarſus to the outer ankle. 
The extremity of the ſaphena paſſes on the fore fide of the 
inner ankle, and runs betwixt the firſt two metatarſal bones, 
towards the great toe, | | | 

SAPHENA MINOR VENA. It is a branch from 
the ſaphena major, and ſeparates from it ſoon after its paſ- 
ſing from the inguen, it runs down below the ham, and 
communicates with the ſaphena major. Another branch, 
which proceeds from the cruralis, a little above the ham, 
is thus named, it runs to the outer ankle. Some call it 
ſaphena externa. 

SAPHERA. Zaffer. | 

SAPIENTLA DENTES. The laſt of the molares 
are thus called, they do not appear until after puberty, and 
ſometimes before the twenty- ſixth year. 

SAPIENTIA OLEUM. Oll of bricks. 

* SAPO. Soap. It is a compoſition of oils and fats, 
with alkaline ſalts, ſo incorporated as to diſſolve together 
in water, into a mijky ſemi-tranſparent liquid. Soap 
may alſo be formed by a combination of oil and acids. 

SA PO ALBUS, alſo called ſapo Hiſpanicus. Hard, 
or Spaniſh ſoap. It is made in Spain, with olive oil and 
the Spaniſh barilla, by a like proceſs as is directed for the 
ſoap of almonds. Soap is an uſeful mixture with reſinous 
pills, for it renders them more eaſily ſoluble, and more 
perfectly miſcible with our fluids; it diſſolves mucous 
matter in the body, and ſo is uſeful to reſolve obſtructions. 
It acts in the prime viz, as well as in the remote and 
minute veſſels, and by diſlodging viſcid phlegm from the 
bowels. It alſo carries off and deſtroys worms, for which 
end it may be given either by the mouth or clyſter- wiſe. 
The aſcarides are ſometimes rooted by clyſters in which 
are a dram or two of ſoap. By the diſſolving quality of 
ſoap it alſo proves diuretic, and is uſeful in gravelly com- 
plaints by lubricating, as well as by its gentle ſtimulus. 

The common ſoft ſoaps are ſo acrid, that they are only 
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fit for external uſes. The whiteſt of them are made with 
tallow, fat, or coarſe oils ; the blacker, or greener ſorts, 
are made of whale oil, 
All theſe ſoaps diſſol ve in water, but more plentifully 
in proof ſpirit; but thoſe ſpirits have a degree of aci- 
dity in them which occaſions a milky hue in the ſolutions 
of ſoap. This may be corrected, as obſerved by Geof- 
froy, who ſays, that twenty-eight parts of good proof 
ſpirit, with the addition of one part of ſalt of kali, will diſ- 
ſolve ten parts of good hard ſoap into a perfect limpid 
liquor. | | | 
APO VOLATILIS. Volatile ſoap. Of this there 
are three kinds, one is compoſed of fixed alcalies and vo- 
latile oils; another of volatile alkalies and groſs oils; the 
third of ſalt and oil that are both volatile : but none of theſe 
compoſitions, in which either the alkali or the oil is vola- 
tile, are ſo ſaponaceous as thoſe in which they are both of 
the fixed kind. See Dict. of Chem. Neumann's Chem. 
Works, Lewis's Mat, Med. | 

SAPO VITRI. i. e. Magalaize. 

SAPONACEA PILULAE. See Opium. 

SAPONACEUM LINIMENTUM. Saponaceous li- 
niment. Take of the ſpirit of roſemary a pint, of hard 
Spaniſh ſoap three ounces, of camphor one ounce, Di- 
geſt the ſoap with the ſpirit until it is diſſolved, then add 
the camphor. This hath been called opodeldoc. It is in 
much eſteem for rubbing on parts affected with old pains, 
the rheumatiſm, &c. | 


SAPONARIA, alſo called ſtruthium, lanaria, lychnis 


ſylveſtris. Bruiſe-wort, ſoap- wort. | 

It is a ſmooth herb, with plantane like leaves, and cluſ- 
ters of red, purple, and whitiſh flowers ; the root is long, 
lender, ſpreading to a great diſtance, of a browniſh co- 
Jour on the outſide, and white within, with a yellowiſh 
fibre in the middle. It grows in moiſt grounds, and 
flowers in July. 

This plant is called ſaponaria, becauſe its juice takes 
out greaſe from cloaths. The roots and leaves are gluti- 
nous and ſweet to the taſte, but in the roots there is alſo a 
flight pungency, and in the leaves a bitteriſnneſs. The 


ſoapy matter diſſol ves either in water or in ſpirit of wine. | 


The Germans uſe the root, and fay it is preferable to the 
ſarſaparilla. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. 


- SAPONARLE NUCULFZ, ' alſo. called baccæ Ber- 


mudenſes. Soap berries, Bermudas berries. This is a 
ſpherical fruit, about the ſize of a cherry. Its cortical part 
is yellow, gloſſy, and fo tranſparent as to ſhew the 
ſpherical black part which rattles within, and which in- 
cludes a white kernel. It is the produce of a ſmall tree 
in Jamaica, and other parts of the Weſt Indies. The 
kernel when ſteeped in water, raiſes a froth like ſoap 
ſuds. 

; Theſe berries are powerful in removing obſtructions in 
the liver and ſpleen ; they mend an il] habit of body, and 
are a ſpecifie in the chloroſis; they help digeſtion. The 
beſt preparations are, a tincture made with white wine, a 
tincture in ſpirit, and the extract from the ſpirituous tinc- 
ture. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Med. Mul. vol. iii. p. 

8. 

2% APPAIRUS. The ſapphire. Tt is one of the pre- 
cious ſtones, and is of a fine blue colour ; but there are 
ſpecies that are white, &c. The beſt come near to dia- 
monds in ſplendor, tranſparency, and hardnels. 

SARCOCELE, from ag, fleſh, and wnan, a tumour. 

It is an induration and enlargement of the epididymis. Mr, 
Sharp obſerves, that it never becomes cancerous whilſt the 
teſticles are ſound; and therefore, though ſuch means as 
are uſed in other ſcirrhuſes fail, this tumour ſhould not be 
removed either with a cauſtic, or a knife, except ſome very 
tingular circumſtance require ſuch a procedure. See 
Sharp's Operations. | 8 0 

SARCOCOLLA, Sarcocol, or fleſh glue. It was 
thus called, becauſe of its ſuppoſed power of conglutinating 
wounds. 
from Perſia and Arabia, in ſmall ſpongy grains, of a whitiſh 
yellow colour, and a few of a reddiſh, and ſometimes of 
a deep red colour; theſe grains, when entire, are about 
the ſize of a pea. The whiteſt and moſt bitter is prefer- 
red as being the beſt, Its bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte is tollow- 


It is a gummy reſinous juice, and is brought 
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ed by a ſweetiſhneſs; it ſoftens in the mouth, bubbles 
and catches flame from a candle; it diſſolves freely in wa- 
ter, and a great part of it difſolves in ſpirit of wine. Its 
medical qualities are not much known, See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 00] 
 SARCOEPIPLOCELE. A kind of compound rup- 
ture, conſiſting of a deſcent of the epiploon, and a ſarco- 
cele. Or a rupture of the indurated epiploon, either um- 
bilical or ſcrotal. | ; 5 

SARCOLOGIA. Sarcology. It includes myology, 
ſplanchnology, angiology, neurology, and the doctrine 
of the integuments. 

SARCOMA. Thus a fleſhy tumour on any part of 
the body is named. It is occaſioned by an effuſion of the 
nutritious juices out of their tubuli. "Theſe tumours have 
no cyſtis, they do not yield to the impreſſion of a finger, 
nor are they moveable. Extirpation is the only remedy ; 
and if the baſis is narrow, a ligature may be uſed, but if 
it is broad, the knife will be neceſſary. See Turner's Sur- 
gery, vol. i. p. 201. | EY 

SARCOMA. A name for a polypus of the noſe. 

SARCOMPHALON, from cage, fleſh, and oupance, 
the navel. A fleſhy excreſcence at the navel. 

SARCOPHYIA. A farcoma. | 

SARCOTICA. Sarcotics. Medicines which gene- 
rate fleſh in wounds, | 
. SARDA, or Sardius, The cornelian ſtone. 

SARDONIUS RISUS. Sardonian laughter. A con- 
vulſive involuntary laughter, and is thus named from the 
herba Sardonia, which is a ſpecies of ranunculus, and is 
ſaid to produce ſuch convulſive motions in the cheeks as 
reſemble thoſe motions which are obſerved in the face 
during a fit of laughter. This complaint is ſometimes 
ſpeedily fatal. If the ranunculus happens to be the cauſe, 
the cure mult be attempted by means of a vomit, and fre- 
quent draughts of hydromel with milk. See Atius Te- 
trab. iv. ſerm. 1. cap. 66. 

SAKDONXX. It is a precious ſtone, of a nature be- 
twixt the ſardius and onyx. The cornelian is alſo thus 
named. | 

SARSA, i. e. Sarſaparilla. 

SARSAPARILLA, alſo called zarza, zarzaparilla, 
ſmilax aſpera Peruviana, ſalſaparilla, zarcaparilla. It is 
called ſarſaparilla from the Spaniſh words zarſa, a bram- 
ble, and parilla, a little vine. This plant is a ſmall kind 
of vine, which refembles a bramble. Some call it a ſpecies 
of bind-weed. It is brought from the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies; the ſlenderer pale fort comes from New Spain, the 
dark and thick from Honduras, the darkeſt and thickeſt 
from Quito. The ſort moſt eſteemed is the ſmilax aſpera 
Peruviana, C. B. it is light, white within, but is not ea- 
fly powdered. The root conſiſts of a number of ſtrings, 
which are as thick as a pooſe - quill, flexible, free from 
knots, and compoſed of fibres which run their whole 
length, ſo that they may be ſlipped from one end to the 
other. On their outſide 1s a thin, brown, or yellowiſh 
aſh-coloured ſkin; under this is a thicker, white, friable 
ſubſtance, and in the middle is a woody pith. 

Theſe rcots have a farinaceous bitteriſh taſte, and no 
ſmell. In 1563, the Spaniards brought a parcel of them 
into Europe, as a ſpecific in the lues venerea, and, indeed, 
a decoction of them in water is an excellent auxiliary to 
mercury. When children are infected with the pox from 
their parents or nurſes, the powder of this root may be 
put into their food, It is reſolvent, attenuant, reſtores 
the appetite and digeſtion, even when the patient is hec- 
tic from a venereal cauſe. It promotes perſpiration, at- 
tenuates viſcid humours ; it relieves venereal head-achs 
and nocturnal pains ; it is peculiarly uſeful when the bones 
are carious, or any way diſordered from the venereal 
diſeaſe. 5 | 

The beſt preparation is a decoCtion as follows; R Rad. 
ſarſaparil. 3 ili. aq. fluv. tþ vi. coq. ad tþ ii. & cola. If a 
little liquorice root is added at the end of the boiling, the 
decoction will be more palatable. 'The doſe is half a pint 
four times in twenty-four hours, or ſo as that two pints 
are taken in that time, it muſt be made freſh every ſecond 
day. It is the long {tringy part only that is uſeful. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works, Lond. 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. p. 149, &c, 

SAR 
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SARTORIUS. Some call this muſcle faſcialis. It is 
called ſartorius, or the taylor's muſcle, becauſe taylors 
croſs their legs with it. It riſes from the anterior ſupe- 
rior part of the os ileum, runs inwards contiguous to the 
blood veſſels, and is inſerted into the inner condyle of the 
thigh bone. It partly rotates the thigh. _ | 

SASSAFRAS. lt is the root of a large tree of the bay 
kind ; it is light, arid covered with a rough and fungous 
bark, outwardly of an aſh colour, and inwardly of the co- 
lour of ruſty iron. It is brought from Virginia and other 
parts of America. It hath a fragrant ſmell, a ſweetiſh ſub- 


aſtringent aromatic taſte; the bark is ſtronger than the | 


internal woody part, and the ſmall twigs than the larger 
ieces. 5 
8 a large portion of them. Diſtilled with water it 
affords an eſſential oil, which is limpid at the firſt, but af- 
terwards grows yellow, or of a reddiſh brown; the re- 
maining decoction when, evaporated, affords a bitteriſh 
ſubaſtringent extract; but an extract made from a ſpiritu- 
ous tincture poſſeſſes all the virtues of the root. 

Saſſafras is uſed chiefly in an infuſion as a- mild diapho- 
relic and corroborant in ſcorbutic, catarrhal, and cachectic 
diſorders; but for theſe purpoſes the 8 extract is 
the beſt preparation. See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

SATUREIA SATIVA, alſo called cunila fativa, thym- 
bra, and ſummer's ſavory. It is a low ſhrubby plant, 
ſomewhat. hairy, with ſmall oblong narrow leaves fer 
in pairs. Its flowers are in cluſters in the boſoms of 
the leaves, and are of a purpliſh colour, 
in the ſouth of Europe, and is ſown annually in our gar- 
dens. The leaves are warm, aromatic, and to the ſmell 
are like thyme, but much milder. Rectified fpirit takes 
up all their active matter. Water takes up the ſmell but 
not the taſte. By diſtillation with water, a ſmall quantity 
of efſentia} oil is obtained. They are heating, ſomewhat 

diuretic, and promote the menſes. 9 55 
SATUREIA MONTANA, alſo called thymbra, wm- 
ter ſavory. Its virtues are much the ſame as thoſe of the 
above ſpecies. See Rali Hiſt. f 

SATURN US. Lead. Sometimes antimony is thus 


named. | | | | | 

SATYRIASIS. It is a violent deſire of venery, even 
ſo that reaſon is depraved by it. The pulſe is quick, the 
breathing fhort, the patient is ſleepleſs, thirſty, and loattes 
his ſood, the urine is evacuated with difficulty, and a fe- 
ver ſoon comes on. The nature and cure are much the 
ſame as are thoſe of the furor uterinus. See Cœlius Au- 
relianus, lib. iii. c. 18, acut. = 

SATYRION, A name for ſeveral ſpecies of orchis. 
 SAURURUS, A plant called the lizard's tail. Boer- 
haave mentions four ſpecies. 
to thoſe of arum. _ | | 

SAXIFRAGA ALBA, alſo called ſanieula ſedum. 
White ſaxifrage. It is a plant with kidney-ſhaped, yel- 
lowiſh green leaves, round, purpliſh, branched ſtalks. 
on the tops of which are ſhort looſe ſpikes of white flowers. 
The root is compoſed of ſmall fibres, intermixed with 
little tubercles. It is perenaial, grows wild in fandy 
paſtures, and flowers in May. Uhe tubercles of the 
roots have a ſweetiſh and lightly acrid taſte, and they are 
aperient and diuretic. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


SAXIFRAGA ANGLiCA. 


the flowers are of a yellowiſh white colour ; the root 15 
long, and about as thick as a finger, brown or blackiſh.on 
the outſide, an] white within. | 01 
and paſture ground, and flowers in June. The root, leaf, 
and ſeeds are diuretic, aperient, and carminative, and 
are far preferable to thoſe of the white ſaxitrage. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 
SAXIFRAGA. It is a name for a 
ia, hlipendula, avium, &Cc. 
chg, AIT RAG A An epithet for medicines which diſ- 
ſolve or break the ſtone in the bladder. | 
SCABIES. The itch, alſo a diſorder of the bladder 
mentioned by Atius. If aſter a piinful diſcharge of the 
urine, branny ſcales appear in it, with plenty of Render 
filaments, which ſubſide, the ancients Call it a ſcabies, 
becauſe it indicates a coreroſion of the mucous and villous 
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ſpecies of parony- 


Spirit of wine takes up all its virtues, and water 


It grows wild 


Their virtues are ſimilar | 


* 


Englith, or meadow | 
ſaxifrage, It is an umbelliferous plant with winged Icaves ; | 


lt is common in meadows 


N 


| 


membranes thereof. In order for the cure, Ætius orders 
an abſtinence from heating things, and recommends milk, 
broth, &c. | 
SCABIOSA. Common field ſcabius. It is a rough 
ny plant, it grows wild in paſture ground, it is of a 
nauſeous bitter taſte, it flowers in June. It is aperient, 
ſudorific, and expeCtorant. Externally it hath been uſer 
as a Cure for the itch, whence its name ſcabioſa. Boer- 
haave enumerates forty - eight ſpecies, but they are not 
noted for medicinal qualities. | | 
SCABIOSA. It is a name for ſeveral other plants. 
SCALENUS MUSCULUS: Some call it triangu- 
laris. It takes its origin from the tranſverſe proceſſes of 
the vettebtæ colli; it grows larger as it deſcends, and is 
then collected into two maſſes, the anterior and poſterior ; 
the anterior is inſerted into the inner edge of the firſt rib ; 
on each fide of this portion, the ſubclavian vein and arte- 
ry, and the bronchial nerve paſs out ; the poſterior part is 
attached to the poſterior part of the firſt rib, and partly 
runs to the ſecond ; its office is to raiſe theſe two ribs, and 
to move the vertebræ colli to one fide. 5 
SCALPO. To ſcalp. To lay the ſkull bare is called 
ſcalping. The operation is performed by making an inci- 
ſion through the integuments and pericranium equally and 
at once; in doing this, uſe the edge of the knife rather than 
the point, eſpecially if a fracture is ſuſpected. After 
making the inciſion, raiſe the pericranium a little from 
the bone with the edge of the knife, and to clear the bone 
uſe the ſcalprum. | OE 3 
In purſuing a fiſſure, a rectilinear incifion is the beſt ; 
and in moſt other caſes, an oval one is to be preferred. 
Arnaud and Gooch both give inſtances of their having 
made a crucial inciſion upon the temporal muſcle with 
good ſucceſs, the muſcle ſtill continuing its action. See 
Gooch's Treatiſe of Wounds, p. 253. 5 
SCALPRUM, from ſcalpro, to raſp or raiſe, A den- 
ticular, or raſpatory; it is alſo called a rugine. It is any 
kind of iron inſtrument with which you may raſp or ſcraps 
a rotten bone, & c. Sometimes the word ſcalpium means 
a little chiſſel for amputating the fingers with. 
SCAMMONIUM. Scammony, The natives of A- 
leppo call it mabmoody. The beſt is brought from A- 


leppo, an inferior ſort from Smyrna. It is the produce of 


the convolvulus foliis ſagittalis poſtice truncatis, pedun- 
culis bifloris Roy. Lugd: b. 427, Mat. Med. The root 
is very long, and about three or ſour inches thick. In 


the month of June they cut the tops of the roots, as they 


are in the ground, and from this inciſion there flows a 
milky liquor, 'which is received in ſhells, &c. and which 


growing hard by its thinner parts being exhaled in the 


warm air, is the guramy refin, called ſcammony. 

1 his gummy reſin is brought to us in light ſpongy 
maſles, gloſſy, of different ſhales from a grey or yellow 
white, almoſt to a black; when broken it apprars bright 
and ſhining ; it eaſily crumbles between the ſingers ; it 
it is touched with a wetted finger it becomes milky; and 
if it is broken, and put into a g'a's of water, it diflolves 
into a milky Il:quor of a greeniſh caſt, An inferior fort is 
brought from Smyrna, which burns the mouth more than 
that from Aleppo does. Though different parcels of 
ſcammony vary ſo much in their eolour whilſt in the 
lump, when powdered they are all of them of a browniſh 
white colour. | „ 

Chuſe ſuch as eaſily crumbles between the fingers, is 
pellucid, grows inſtantly white on being wetted, and that 
leaves but little feces when diſfolred. 

[t is adulterated with wheat flour, fand, aſhes, &c. to 


diſcover which the beit method is to diſſolve it in water, 


and let it ſtand awhile, thus the ſcammony will be ſuſpend- 


] 
j 


| 


} 


| 


ed in the water, and the impurtties will fink. The ſocner 
it diſlolves, and the leſs there is of ſediment, the purcr 
it is. 
It lofes its virtue by being careleſsly kept. | 
It is a very briſk purge, and uſually given to carry off 
redundant ſerous humours in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions. 
Like aloes, it ſeems to act more by fuſing the hymoucs, 
than by a ſtimulus in the firſt paiſuges, 
laflammatory diſorders are increaſed, and very irritable 
habits are injured by it. It is given from gr. iii. to 3 i. 
ſor a doſe. It needs uo corrector, though ſome exp3ſe it 
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(6 the fumes of burning ſulphur, but thus they render it 


inert. It conſiſts of about equal parts, rehn and gum, 


| hence it diſſolves equally in water and in ſpirit, 


The London college directs a compound powder, and 
an eleCtuary, in which ſcammony is the principal ingre- 
dient, it is called e eleCt. ſcammonio, but formerly it was 
named elect. caryocoſtinum. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works, Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. 
p- 13, Kc. t | 

SCAPHA. In anatomy it is the external circumfe- 
rence of the ear, oppoſite to the helix. 

SCAPHA. It is a double headed roller, of about two 
fingers breadth, for ſecuring the comprels after bleeding 
any part of the head. | tr 

SCAPHOIDES, [Os]. The firſt bone of the firſt rew 
in the wrilt is thus called by the Greeks; the Latins call 
it naviculare. It is articulated to the thumb. In infants 
it is wholly cartilaginous, ſome call it cs cymbx, and os 
cymbiforme. : | | 

SCAPULA. The ſhoulder-blade. It is a triangular 
bone, fituated on the outlide of the ribs, extending from 
the ſecond to the ſeventh ; its ſides are unequal, the poſte- 
rior ſide or baſis is the longeſt, the inferior coita is ſhoftter, 
and the ſuperior coſta is the ſhorteſt. The body of this 
bone is concave towards the ribs, and convex behind, 
where it is called dorſum. I hree proceſſes proceed from 
the ſcapula, 1. Ihe CoRocoip, which ſee. 2. The 


ſpine, it ariſes from the poſterior convex ſurface, and di- 


vides it uneqully ; it rifes ſmall at the baſe, and becomes 
higher and broader as it advances. The extremities of it 
are broad and flat, and hang over the cavity of the os hu- 
meri. To this part of the ſpine, which is called acro- 
mion, the clavicle is articulated. 3. 1 he third piocefs 
is produced from the neck of the bone ; this is hollowed 
on its anterior part by a plenoid cavity, Which hath an 
acute extremity above, and an acute one below. 

SCAPULARIA. The fcapulary. See DELIGATIO, 

SCAPULARIZA ARTEN IAH. The ſcapulary arte- 
ries. T he external ſcapulary artery paſſes through the 
notch in the ſuperior colta of the ſcapula, to the muſcu- 
lus ſupra ſpinatus & infra ſpinatus, teres major & minor, 
alſo to the articulation of the ſcapula with the humerus, 

The internal ſcapulary artery ariſes from the axillary, 
near the axilla, and runs backward to be diſtributed to 
the ſubſcapularis, giving branches to the ſerratus major, 
the axillary glands, the teres major, &c. 


The ſuperior ſcapulary artery is a branch from the ſub- 


clavian, it runs downwards to the inſide of the clavicle, 


it follows the tract of that bone, and goes to the adjacent 


muſcles, 

SCARIFICATIO. Scarification. The word gene- 
rally ſignifies thoſe inciſions that are made with the inſtru- 
ment, called a ſcarificato!, and which is uſed in the ope- 
ration called cupping. . See CUCURBITULA and ANA- 
SARCA. | 


SCARLATINA FEBRIS. The ſcarlet fever. It is 


ſo called from the colour of the patient's tkin, which ap- 


pears as if tinged with red wine. Sydenham obſerves, 
that children are its moſl frequent ſubjects, and that when 
it is epidemical, it is uſually ſo at the cloſe of the ſummer. 
It begins with a chillinefs and ſhivering; aſter which the 
whole {kin is covered with red ſpots, which are more nu- 
merous, larger, and reder, but not ſo uniform as thoſe 
of the meaſles. Theſe ſpots continue two or three days, 
and after they vaniſh, and the {kin is ſcaled off, there re- 
mains a kind of brauny ſcales diſperſed over the body, 
which ſall off, and come again, two or three times ſuc- 
ceſſively. 

It ſeldom requires much aſſiſtance from art, except there 
is an apprœach to that putrid ſtate to which it inclines in 
the advanced degrees. Bleeding is rarely required. The 
patient may be kept in his room, but not much in bed; 
his drink may be acidulated with the ſpirit of vitriol, or 
with Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, and, if a itool is required, 
rhubarb will be the moſt convenient; when the ſkin peels 
off a more active purge may be given. | 

Sometimes a coma, or an epilepſy happens in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, in which caſe apply a bliſter to the 
back. When it is attended with more malignant ſymp- 


toms, its tendency is to the putrid kind of fever, with | 


47. 


| 
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ulcers, &c. in the throat. Here bliſters, which may be 
applied to the back and throat, with the bark, are the 
chief dependencies, and, as in the putrid ſore throat, acids 
and cordial perfpiratives may accompany the bark. An- 
timonial preparations, which are ſo generally uſeful in fe- 
vers, in this caſe are apt to occaſion a purging. | 

See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's Works, Obſ. 
on a late particular Scarlet Fever by N. Cotton, M. D. 

SCELET Os, from ox:xaw, to make dry. A ſceleton. 
All che bones ofan animal freed from the teguments, veſlels, 
mulcles, &c. and properly connected, have the general 
name of ſceleton. There are two ſorts, viz. the natural, 
and the artificial ; the firſt of theſe is when the bones are 
kept together by their own ligaments ; the ſecond 1s when 
they are joined with wire. | 

DSCIATICA, See RREUMATISs Mus. 

SCIATICA ARTERIA. It is a branch of the hypo- 


| 


gaſtrica ; it runs under, and gives branches to the muſ- 
culus pyriformis, quadrigemini, and the os ſacrum, and 
to the inner ſide of the os iſchium, it paſſes obliquely over 
the ſciatic nerve; and as they both go through the great 
poſterior ſinus of the os ileum, it detaches ſmall arteries, 
which are diſtributed to the inner ſubſtances of the nerve : 
aſterwards it runs up in a radiated manner, on the out ſide 
of the os ilium, and is diſtributed to the inner ſubſtance 
of that bone, and to the muſculi glutæi, eſpecially to the 
medius and minimus. | | 
SCIATICA VENA. When the crural vein bath de- 
ſcended to about the upper extremity of the muſculus 
vaſtus internus, it produces a branch which runs down 
on the fide of the trunk, covering the crural artery almoſt 
down to the ham, where it is again united to the trunk 


| by an anaſtomoſis ; and ſometimes it is continued a little 


way down on the leg. It is called the ſciatic vein from 
accompanying the ſciatic nerve. 


SCLATICUS NERVUS. See LuMBARES. 
SCILLA, The ſquill, or ſea onion. It is a plant 


i — 


| 


with a large bulbous root, like that of an onion, which is 
very acrid. The leaves are broad, the flowers are like 
thoſe of the ornithogalus, and grow in a ſpike before the 
leaves appear. There are two ſpecies which are uſed in- 
differently, viz, the red and the white. Boerhaave men- 
tions a third ſort. ; | EN 

Epimenides taught Pythagoras the uſe of ſquills, and 
the vinegar prepared with them; and Pythagoras made the 
vinegar into an oxymel. | 

T his plant grows on ſandy ſhores in Spain and the Le- 
vant, from whence we have them. Chuſe ſuch roots as 
are large, plump, freſh, and full of a clammy juice. To 
the taſte they are nauſeous, bitter, and acrid ; if much 
bandled they exulcerate the ſkin, Internally they are a 
powerful attenuant and aperient ; in doſes of a few grains 
they promote expectoration and urine; indeed when 
ſquills are given as a diuretic, the doſe is a true one that 
will fit eaſy on the ſtomach, but ſmall doſes excite expec- 
toration moſt effectually; in larger doſes it is purgative or 
emetic. They powerfully diſſolve tough phlegm, and 
promote its diſcharge, whence their ſingular uſefulneſs in 
the humoural aſthma ; .but if the lungs are inflamed, the 
ſquills muſt be omitted until after bleeding and cooling 
antiphlogiſtics are uſed. In dropſies, begin with a ſmall 
doſe, and gradually increaſe it, but ſo as not to paſs off 
by ſtool. 


On account of their offenſive taſte, the beſt form is 


pills; and to prevent the nauſea which they excite, when 
not intended either as an emetic or an expectorant, a few 
grains of ſome agreeable aromatic may be added to each 
doſe, or it may be made up with the freſh root of elecam- 
pane. | 

Water, wine, proof ſpirit, reCtified ſpirit, and vinegar, 
extract the virtues both of the freſh and the dry ſquills ; but 


none of them carry any thing with them by diſtillation, ſo 
that in the extract made from the decoction, the whole of 
the aCtive parts are retained, Alcalies abate both their 
bitterneſs and acrimony, vegetable acids make very little 
on ogy in either, but they improve their expeCtorating 
quality. 

The London college directs the two following prepa- 
tions: Acetum Scilliticum, and the oxymel ſeilliticum. 


See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
7 C SCINCUS, 
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SCINCUS. The ſeink or ſkink. It is a ſmall amphi- 
bious animal of the lizard kind; it is caught about the 
Nile. The fleſh of this animal hath been in much eſteem 
as a diuretic, alexipharmic, &c. but it is now neg- 
lected. | WTF. 

SCIRRHUS, from omppow, to harden. A ſchirrhus is 
a hard tumour, with little or no ſenſation remaining in it. 
Galen Comment. in Aph. xxxiv. ſect. iv. The ſeat of 
this kind of tumour is uſually ſome glandular part ; not 
but ſome other may alſo, and ſometimes is thus difordered, 
The fluids in the glands being inſpiſſated, increaſe in 
hardneſs, and form a ſcirrhus ; or the contents of the Iym- 
phatic veſſels in the liver, or other parts coagulating, 
gradually harden and form the like. It is probable that 
ſcirrhuſes are formed by too free bleeding, for thus the 
circulation may be ſo diminiſhed in its force as not duly 
to affect the ſmaller veſſels, and thus obſtructions may be 
formed which end in fcirrhuſes. | 

All perſons, and at any age, may be the ſubjects of 
this diſorder ; but the ſedentary, and more particularly 
women, when their menſes decline, and ſom̃etimes in- 
deed at their approach, are moſt frequently thus diſor- 
dered. 

From the moſt attentive examination, it appears that the 
watter of theſe tumours is inſpiſſated lymph. They often 
ariſe without any previous inan from the proper 
fluid ſtagnating in the gland, or extravaſation from con- 
tuſion, &c. Sometimes it happens when a gland is the 
ſeat of an inflammation, and the inflammation terminates 
without coming to ſuppuration. 

Externally they are perceived by the touch. Internal- 
ly the evidences are obſcure, but it the cauſes of a ſcir- 
rhus have occurred, and if ſome defect attends to which 
we may impute a ſcirrhus as the cauſe, the exiſtence of 
one may be ſuſpected. | | 

Though a ſcitrhus does not always become cancerous, 
yet cancers are moſt frequently only ſcirrhuſes in their be- 
ginnings. The effects of a ſcirrhus will be various, and 
very different, according to the part it affects, and the 
functions which it injures. B 
cava, a mortification in the legs has been produced; by 
preſſing on certain nerves, epileptic fits have been pro- 
duced, If all the glands in the neck are indurated, thoſe 
of the meſentery will be fo too, in which caſe a cure is not 
to be expected. A ſcirrhus in the liver produces a jaun- 
dice, which is difficult, and often impoſſible to cure, and 
this jaundice is followed by a dropſy. A ſcirrhus may ſo 
preſs upon the thoracic duct as to occaſion a fatal atrophy. 
Whether a ſcirrhus is ſeated internally or externally, if it 
is affected by acrid humours, or inflammation, being 
thereby heated, it becomes cancerous. | 


If an attempt is made towards the cure of a ſcirrhus, we 


ſhould be certain that it is recent and not yet quite har- 
dened, and that it is in its benign ſtate, 1. e. that it is free 
from itching, heat, or pain; for, after the appearance of 
any of theſe circumſtances, nothing but a palliative cure 
can be admitted of, except the knife can be prudently 
uſed. In the earlier ſtate of an external ſcirrhus, gentle 
mercurials are uſed internally, but with caution not to 
irritate; externally, cooling and anodyne applications only, 
are to be employed, ſuch as the aq. ſaturn, of Goulard ; 


the ſcirrhus part ſhould be covered with ſoft leather to 


prevent the cloaths from irritating it ; whatever heats, 
ſoftens, or can tend to produce a ſuppuration mult be care- 
fully avoided ; a ſolution of ſal ammoniac in vinegar is 
applied externally as a reſolvent ; ſome apply the vapours 
of vinegar to the tumid part. If a ſcirrhus is ſmall, and 
continues of the ſame ſize, do nothing; if it ſuppurates, 
increaſes, and is detached, extirpate it with the knife. 
Some good practitioners adviſe to extirpate theſe tumours 
as ſoon as they ſeem to reſiſt the effect of gentle means 
made uſe of for reſolving them, and that before any ſymp- 
toms of their becoming cancerous appear. For DOA. 
ing the faulty ſtate of the fluids, and for reſolving ſcirrhus 
obſtructions, the merc. cor. A. given ſo as not to ſalivate, 
contributes much, if che bark, and the extr. cicutæ, ac- 
companies it, their united efficacy is ſometimes ſuch as 
cannot be produced by any two of them without the 
third. 

| 1 


preſſing on the vena 
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What is here ſaid of a ſcirrhus in general is applicable 
to a ſcirrhus in any external part ; however, as there 
are ſome peculiarities from their ſituation, it may be 
proper to' take notice of ſome of them. SEES, 

ſcirrhus in the breaſt. Whether the breaſts of wo- 
men are glandular or not, their ftruCture is ſuch that in- 
durated tumours are formed in them. Some tumours in 
the breaſt reſemble a true ſcirrhus ; but in time they in- 
flame, ſuppurate, and end favourably ; and it is not eaſy 
to give the diſcriminating ſigns with preciſion enough to 
be depended on in the beginning. It may be obſerved: 
that a genuine ſcirrhus ſeldom occaſions uneaſineſs, ex- 
cept it becomes cancerous ; and when an inveterate ſcir- 
rhus ſeizes the breaſt, the ſubaxillary glands are generally 
indurated too. The breaſts are ſometimes rendered ſcir- 
rhus by the imprudent application of the ſpirit of wine to 
them; about the ceſſation of the menſes the breaſts of ma- 
ny women are thus affected. 

A ſcirrhus in the inteſtines. After an inflammation in 
theſe parts a ſcirrhus may be formed, in which caſe there 
will be a ſtupor, a ſenſe of weight, and a conſtant diſtrac- 
tion perceived where it is ſeated. 'T here will be a leſſen- 
ing of the cavity of the inteſtines as the bulk of the tu- 
mour increaſes, the chyle and the fzces ſtagnate there; 
at length the iliac paſſion, or ſome other violent ſymptom, 
puts an end to the patient's miſery. In ſuch a caſe, if 


| any palliative remedy moderates the uneaſineſs and retards 


— — 


the growth of the tumour, that will be all that medicine 
can effect. | 

A ſcirthus liver. A part of the liver, or its whole ſyſ- 
tem, may become ſcirrhus. Theſe tumours in this part 
generally are ſmall in their beginning, and are gradually 
increaſed ; when they inflame they occaſion feveriſhneſs, 
and the general health is much diſordered; but thefe 
ſymptoms vaniſh, and for a time the health ſeems to be 
reſtored ; the intervals of theſe inflammations become 
ſhorter, and then the appetite and fleſh fail, a little cough 
comes on, and a hiccough, ſometimes with ſomctimes 
without, bring on death ; in fome all this happens in a 
few months, in others it takes up feveral years. If the in- 
flammation is in the internal parts of the liver, the pain 
is ſometimes too little to be regarded; but happening on 
the external parts, it extends to the diaphragms or other 
adjacent parts, and in this cafe the patient generally lies 
on his right ſide, In the advanced ſtate of theſe ſcirrhi 
the blood will guſh out freely from the noſe, ſtomach, 
navel, and with the ſtools; in the worſt of theſe caſes, 
though the countenance is of a leaden colour, yet ſome- 
times there will not be any ſigns of a jaundice, for this 
ſymptom does not happen except thoſe ducts are com- 
preſſed by the ſcirrhus ſo as to hinder the paſſage of the 
ſecreted gall through the common gall duct. An indu- 


rated liver is often very evidently diſtinguiſhable by ap- 
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plying the hand to the region of it. As to other ſigns 
that attend a ſcirrhous liver, they alſo accompany other 
diſorders, ſo determine nothing in this caſe, 

But whether it happens that a ſcirrhus is ſeated in the 
liver, ſpleen, or the pancreas, certainly to diſtinguiſh 
them ſeems to be but of little moment, as little or no- 
thing more can be done towards relief than what the com- 
mon cure of the heCtic fever requires, whether it ariſes 
from this, or from any other cauſe. In the beginning, 
and whilſt the diforder is ſlight, perhaps a free uſe of graſs 
roots, endive, ſuccory, and whey uſed as a diet, might be 
of ſome uſe; but in the more advanced degree, no cures 
are perſormed, except by an inflammation ending in ſup- 
puration, and the abſceſs burſting where the matter can 
be carried directly out of the body, as when the matter is 
emptied ir to th: hæpatic duct, or through the ſide of the 
belly, which laſt may happen when the liver adheres 
thereto. | 

A ſcirrhus in the tongue. A tumour of this kind 
ſometimes happens in this part, and remains many years 
indolent; in which cafe avoid all attempts to remove it, 
as it may eaſily be made to become cancerous, If it ſhould 
become painful, and is moveable, diſſect it out; but if 
immoveable, cut away a part of the ſound fleſh with it; 
dreſs the wound with the honey of roſes and balſam peru, 

A ſcirrhus tonſil. This can no way be managed with 


advan- 


Ss CO 
advantage, except by means of the ligature, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Sharp. See his Operations and his Cri- 
tical Enquiry. 1 | 

A ſcirrhus womb. This is one of the opprobriums of 
medicine; it always degenerates into a cancer and de- 
ſtroys the patient. 


See Aretzus de Method. Medend. 1. 14. c. 4. Galen's 


— a 


Meth. Med. 1. 14, c. 5. Abraham Kaau's Diſſert. de | 


Boerhaave's Aph. with Van Swieten's Com- 
ry. Riverius's Prax. Med. Dr. 
Heberden's Obſ. in the 1444 Med. Tranſ. vol ii. p. 143. 

SCLEROTICA. See Cornea. 

SCOPULA. A bruſh. The fleſh bruſh promotes a 
briſk circulation, and free perſpiration. Perſons with 
weak nerves, the ſedentary and paralytic ſhould ſupply 
the want of exerciſe with half an hour's rubbing every 
night and morning. „ 

SCORBUTUS. The ſcurvy. By the ancients it is 
called ſtomacace, and ſcelotyrbe. Hippocrates deſcribes 
it under the name of the diſeaſes of the ſpleen, in his De 
Intern. Aﬀect. ERC 

The ſcurvy is a chronical diſorder of the putrid kind, 
and when a fever attends it is called the putrid fever, 
which ſee. | _— 
The immediate cauſe is the ſame that thoſe which pro- 
duces the putrid fever, that is, putreſcence. The me- 
diate and more remote cauſes are whatever leſſen the 
vis vitz, too little or an improper kind of food, a damp 
air, living in marſhy countries, various kinds of acrid mat- 
ter in the blood, a long uſe of mercury, in the navy, a 
ſolution of copper from want of care to clean the veſſels 
in which their food is boiled, animal diet which 1s not 
well preſerved with falt, infection, &c. 

The preſence of this diſorder is known by a pale, or a 
yellowiſh complexion, which gradually grows darker ; a | 
melancholy dejection of ſpirit, a laſſitude, a ſtiffneſs in the 
joints, a feebleneſs in the knees, and on uſing the leaſt 
exerciſe there is great weakneſs with a difficulty of breath- 
ing; the gums ſoon after begin to itch, ſwell, and bleed 
on gently be:ng rubbed, and have an unuſual livid red- 
neſs; they are ſoft, ſpongy, putrid, and fungous ; this 
change in the gums, Dr. Lind ſeems to think, is the pa- 
| thognomonic ſymptom of the diſeaſe. Hæmorrhages alſo 
happen in other parts: the ſkin feels dry, except in the 
Jaſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, when a cold elammy moiſture 
may be obſerved on the ſkin. In ſome the ſkin is rough, 
but generally it is ſmooth and ſhining, and covered with 
many ſpots, as if bruiſed, theſe are ot a yellow or reddiſh 
colour, and as the diſeaſe increafes they become blacker. 
In ſonie the ankles ſwell towards the evening, and are 
ſettled again in the morning. Many other ſymptoms oc- 
cur, but they are accidental, If a ſcorbutic diarrhoea 
comes on, and there is a pain in the breaſt, it is generally 
fatal. Ulcerated lungs are a frequent conſequence of the 
ſcurvy: the ſtools are very offenſive: the urine ſpeedily 
becomes putrid. In the ſecond ſtage, the patient ſome- 
times loſes the uſe of his limbs, the flexor tendons in the 
hams are contracted, the patient frequently faints upon 
the leaſt motion, and on being ſuddenly moved into the 
freſh air it ſometimes happens that he expires. Hæmor- 
rhages from the lungs, inteſtines, &c. now are frequently 
happening: but the appetite is often good, though the 
ſpirits are low. The third ſtage hath many violent, and 

| ſymptoms. | | : 
To 8 mould he diſtinguiſhed from the ileum 
cruentum, the black jaundice, hypochondriac and melan- 
cholic diſorders, ſome ſymptoms of the lues venerea and 
ſcorbutic cachexy. 

The indications of cure are, to ſtop the progreſs of pu- 
trefaction and totally to remove it, ſecondly, to ſtrengthen 

abit in general, | 8 
af bag . are the cauſe, or improper food, they 
muſt be changed for that which is more ſalutary; the air 
in the patients room muſt be regulated by ſuch methods 
as will render it dry and warm. Fixed air communi- 
cated to the water which the patient drinks ; an infuſion 
of malt, as recommended by Dr. Mac Bride ; the bark in 
doſes as large as will be. eaſy in the ſtomach, and repeat 
them two or three times a day. The elexir of vitriol may 


Scirrho. 
ment. Heiſter's Surge 


| 


| 


mædrys paluſtris caneſcens, water germander. 
flowers are like thoſe of the chamzdrys, one or two pro- 


| 


SCO 


antiputreſcents, or ſuch means as are uſed in the putrid 
fever, will be the principal ones here. 

If the patient is cold, pale faced, and hath ſwelled legs; 
if his thirſt is not great, he may take four or ſix ſpoon - 
fuls of the following three or four times a day: R rad. 
raph. hort. Ziv. fol cochl. trifol. palud. à m. ii. ſalvia. 
m. i. vin. alb. ſß vi. m. 

If on the contrary there is a feveriſh heat, thirſt, ſome 
difficulty in breathing, and the gums are putrid : R rad. 
lapath. acut. Fi crem, tart, ziii coq. per hora ſs. in. lact. 
_ tb1u & colaturæ adde mel brit. Zi m. cap Ziii ter 

ie. 

The roots of the herba Britanica, or the great water- 


dock, is much extolled in this diſorder. 


Particular care is required to promote. the diſcharges 
thro' the ſkin, and by the kidnies. And as to particular 
ſymptoms, ſome of the chief of which are as follow, 
they may be managed by theſe or ſuch like methods : the 
ipongy gums may be waſhed with a decoction of the bark 
actdulated with the ſp. ſal. marin. and ulcers ſpread in the 
mouth, touch them now and then with the mel roſar acidu- 
lated with the ſp. ſal. marin. If a falivation comes on, 
divert it by bliſters on different parts of the body, ſina- 
piſms to the ſoles of the feet and hams, and, if poſſible, 
excite a perſpiration ; for the ſtricture of the ſkin is the 
chief cauſe of this ſymptom, and here boluſes of camphor 
and theriaca may be repeated every four or ſix hours. If 
the legs are œdematous uſe gentle frictions. Ulcers in 


| the legs, &c. may be treated as thoſe in the mouth are. In 


caſe of hæmorrhages, the mineral acids may be given at 
proper intervals. When a fever attends, the dulcibed 
minetal acids, or Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit may be joined 


| with ſuch other medicines as the peculiarity of the caſe re- 


quires. But though ſome advantage may be obtained by 
theſe particular adminiſtrations and applications, yet all 
theſe and the reſt of the ſymptoms diſappear in proportion 
as ſucceſs follows the general method of cure. 

See Lind on the ſcurvy, Shebbear's Theory and Practice 
of Phyſic, Macbride's Eflays, eff. 4. Boerhaave's Apho- 
riſmus. Sennertus's Tract, de Scorbuto. Horſtius's Tract. 
de Scorbuto. Reuſnerus's Exercitat. de Scorbuto, Med. 
Muf. vol. i. & ii. | | 

SCORDIUM: Alſo called Triſſago Paluſtris, cha- 
The 


* 


ceeding from the ala of each leaf. The calyx is tubulated, 
and the ſmell is like that of garlic. The plant is a trailing 
one, the leaves are hoary. If the leaves are rubbed be- 
| twixt the fingers they yield a moderately ſtrong fmell of 
the garlic kind; they are bitter to the taſte; by keeping 
the herb for ſome months the garlic ſmell is diffipated, and 
the bitter is much improved. When the leaves are mo- 
derately dried they give out their virtue to water or to 
ſpirit ; water is impregnated with this flavour, but no eſ- 
ſential oil 1s obtained though a large quantity of the leaves 
are committed to the ſtill, An extract made from the 
ſpirituous tincture is the beſt. This plant is recom- 
mended as an alexipharmac, and corroborant in putrid 
diſeaſes. | | 

The London college directs a compound powder in 
which ſcordium is an ingredient: it is kept under the 
names of ſpec. e ſcordio ſine opio, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that to which opium is added, and is called ſpec. e ſcor- 
dio cum opio, which laſt was formerly called ſpecies Fra- 
caſtorii, and was made into an electuary called confect. 


Fracaſtorii, from H. Fracaſtorius, its inventor, and alſo 


diaſcordium, becauſe that ſcordium was a part of the com- 
poſition. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. 

SCORZONERA. A plant ſo called from efcorſo, a Ca- 
talonian word for a viper, bEcauſc it is ſaid to be effectual 
againſt the bite of vipers; and not only ſo, but that if a 
perſon rubs his hands with the root of this plant, and 
takes a viper in his hand, it cannot hurt him, becauſe of 
its averſion to it. The plant is alſo called viperaria, ſer- 
pentaria Hiſpanica. Common viper graſs. It hath large 
ſharp- pointed leaves, with a large prominent rib in the 
middle; on the tops of the branches are yellow floſculous 
flowers, which are followed by oblong roundiſh ſceds 


be given frequently in the patient's drink; theſe and other 


winged with cown : the root is long, ſingle, from the 
| ſize 
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fize of a gooſe · quill to that of the little finger, of a dark 


colour on the outſide, and white within. It is perennial, 


and a native of Spain. It grows in our gardens, but the 
Spaniſh is far better than ours, and that from the iſland 
Amagria is better than either. The roots are alexiphar- 
mic, antiſeptic, and deobſtruent. They are only uſed as 
3 aliment. See Miller's Bot. Off. Lewis's Mat. 

ed. 

SCO TODINE, or Scotodinos. A vertigo, attended 
with a dimneſs of ſight. 

SCOTOMA, or Scotomia, 1, e. Scotodirie. 

SCOTOS. Darkneſs. or dimneſs of fight. 

SCROBICULUS CORDIS. The pit of the ſtomach. 

SCROFULA. The king's evil. The Latins call it 
ſtruma, and ſcrofula or ſcrophula, from ſcrofa, a ſow ; 
becauſe this diſorder is obſerved in ſwine. It is called the 
king's evil becauſe Edward the Confeſſor, and other ſuc- 
ceeding kings, both of England and France, have pre- 
tended to cure it by the touch. 

Almoſt every part of the body may be affected by this 
diſeaſe, but it is only the lymphatic veſſels in any part 


that is the immediate feat of it. The lymphatic glands of | 


the meſentery are firſt affected. The conglomerate glands 


are not affected otherwiſe than by being diſturbed with the 


diſorder of adjacent conglobae lymphalic glands. As the 
diſorder attacks this or the other part, a variety of diffe- 
rent ſymptoms are produced; thus, if the marrow is af- 
fected, the heads of the bones will ſwell, after which 
ulcers are fotmed with an oily fetid diſcharge : in the 
eyes it produces an ophthalmia, which again produces 
an anchylops and zgilops; in the eyelids an epi- 
phora, and lippitude, with ſoreneſs and ulcers ; the globe 
of the eye is ſometimes thruſt out by theſe tumours ; in 
the canthus of the eye it produces a fiſtula lachrymalis; 
in the noſe an ozæna; in the lips, the labriſulcium, or 
thick pouting tumour, eſpecially of the upper lip, with a 
lure in the middle; in the throat, tumified tonſils ; 


under the tongue a ranula; on the wind pipe a broncho- 


cele ; under the chin, and in the ſides of the neck, the 
ſtruma, properly ſo called, which are encyſted tumours, 
&c. The fixed, immovable white ſwellings on the 


- joins are of this ſort. 


This diſorder ſeems to be hereditary, yet a generation 
or perhaps two may paſs without it bein manifeſted in 
them, but in the next it again revives: Boulton, in his 
Surgery, ſays that the acidity of the pancreatic juice is the 


cauſe ; be this as it will, it is ſomething. that coagulates equal tubercles like thoſe in the ſcrofula. 


the coagu lable lymph; and very probably ſome kinds of 


diet, and other as yet unknown cauſes, may produce it. 


The indurated glands in the necks of children are often the 
effect of voracity, or from bad diet. 


Quincy obſerves that the gout and the king's evil are 


generally obſerved among perſons who are ſtrong in body 


and mind, who are hearty feeders, and, on other ac- 
counts, are very healthful ; but that theſe diſorders differ 
in that the latter generally appears at about 3 or 4 years 
of age, and dies away at that ſtate of manhood when the 
gout makes its firſt approaches : though this is not to be 
aſſerted without ſome latitude of exception. Children of 
ſcrofulous habits have uſually a florid complexion, and a 
fullneſs of the face, more than is common to others ; and 
the uſual appearances of the king's evil is that of ſcirrhous 
tumours chiefly in glandular parts, and which are rarely 
affected with pain, or brought to ſuppurate. A multi: 
plicity of ſymptoms attend different patients, but only a 
few of them are obſerved in any individual; but among 


the moſt frequent, beſides the tumours juſt named, are a 


{welled upper lip, foreneſs in it and about the noſe and 
cheeks; the tumours ſometimes break and run for a long 
time before they heal. The eyes are inflamed, and a very 
ſharp humour runs from them and corrodes the cheeks ; 
in a morning the eyes are ſo glued that they cannot eaſily 
be opened ; dry cruſty ſcabs on or near the elbows. 

The ſteatoma, atheroma, and meliceris, are often com- 
panions with the ſcrofula, and ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from it. : 

If a ſtrumous humour touches a bone, it becomes ca- 
rious. Though when this diſorder affects children it 
uſually diſappears when manhood arrives; yer if it ap 


pears after the age of forty, the patient rarely tecovers: 
but other diſorders, ſuch as the jaundice, faintings, vo- 
mitings, a cough, dropſy, &c. coming on they uſher in 
death. If the tumour ariſes from a caries in the bones of 
the fingers or hands, the cure is difficult ; but if the ca- 
ries is in the foot, the diſcharge generally exhauſts the 
patient. If any of the tumour ulcerates, they cann-t be 
healed whilſt any of the cyſt remains, or any part by 
which they are nouriſhed; as to extirpating theſe tumours 
there is but little encouragement thereto, When a ſcrofu- 
lous tumour is unequal, it is apt to become cancerous. 
If many of the glands of the neck are indurated, thoſe in 
the meſentery are ſo roo, And the greater the number of 
the diſordered parts are, the greater is the difficulty of 
even palliating them. 


A great variety of alteratives are mentioned in diffe- 


been of uſe ; but yet none of them are to be depended oh 


in any caſe. When the blood is poor, and the fibres ] 
the bark is the beſt known medicine; and, though n Go 
few inſtances it cannot be preſcribed, yet in moſt it is 


ed by the uſe of aq. calcis oftr. in conjunction with it 
The bark does not ſucceed where the dimes are affected, 


nor where the ſcrofulous tumour is ſituated ſo as to be at- 
Jar with much pain, as in the joints, and under the 
membranous covers of the muſcles ; in thoſe caſes it is 
obſerved that the bark rather increaſes the fever ; but, as 
opium, when given as an alterative, hath been very l 
ful in ſcrofulous diſorders, ſo its accompanyment with 
the bark may be followed with advantages not to be ob- 
tained by either ſeparately. Narcotic plants that abound 
with a volatile ſalt are powerful in reſolving the ſcrofulous 
tumours, and amongſt theſe the hemlock hath been found 
to be eminently uſeful, when applied in the form of a 
cataplaſm, and alſo when the extract hath been taken in- 
wardly ; though the internal uſe is more proper in adults 
than in infancy and youth, The merc. cor. A. if given. 
as is uſual in the lues venerea, hath been followed by the 
happieſt effects. Dr. Smith directs a decoction of the 
rad. rub. tinct. to be drank with it. See Wiſeman's Sur- 


gery, Heiſter's Surgery, Boulton's Surgery, Ferne on the 


King's Evil, Cheyne on the King's Evil, Lond 
Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. p. eee. e 20s: . 
SCROPHULARIA. So called, not becauſe of its ef- 


ficacy in curing the ſcrofula, but becauſe its root hath un- 


Boerhaave m 
. - 1 0 li: 
tions fifteen ſpecies. - 


SCROPHULARIA MAJOR, alſo called ſ. D 
doſa fœtida, ficaria, millemorbia. nag one 
rooted fig-wort. -” | þ 
 SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA, alſo called beto- 
nica aquatica. Water betony, greater water fig - wort 
This plant is ſaid to be the ſame as the iquetaia of the 
Braſilians, which is ſo ſamed ſor correcting the nauſeous 
qualities of fena, Its other virtues are the ſame with the 
above ſpecies. See Raii Hiſt. Neum. Chem. Works 
SCRO TUM, It is the external covering of the teſti. 
cles. It chiefly conſiſts of looſe tkin and cellular mem- 
brane, without any fat. It is divided in the middle by a 
thin membrane, which ſeparates the two tetticles. 4 
— SCRUPULUS. A ſcruple. A weight with us 
is equal to twenty grains ;. but in France, Germany &c 
it contains twenty-four grains. Three ſcruples however 


is a dram, and eight drams an ounce in all theſe coun- 
tries. 


SEB ACA. GLANDULAE. Mony of theſe are about 
the noſe, where their contents are often hardened, nd at 
the extremities of their ducts there appear black ſpots 
and when the matter is ſqueezed out it reſembles a worm 
with a black head. Theſe glands are ſeated in the cellu— 
lar membrane, under the ſkin, and in various parts of "Ml 
body they are enlarged and form encyſted tumours. 

SEBACEOUS HUMOUR. The ſebaceous humour is 


which 


lity of the ſkin, and to kee 


k 9 21 p it moiſt by preventing too co- 
pious a perſpiration. 1 8 | 


When this glutinous humour is 


wanting, as in an eryſipelas, the ſkin is dry and parched, 


| and little or no ſwelling can be brought on there by in- 
4 


flam matiau 


rent writers, each of which, in particular inſtances, have 


manifeſtly uſeful. Dr. Lewis thinks its eſſicacy is improv- 


ſupplied by the ſebaceous glands, to preſetve the ſenſibi- 
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flammation, becauſe the erethyſm of the veſſels is but 
ſmall, and the morbific humours having nothing in their 
way to retard their egreſs, they exhale through the expiring 
veſſels of the ſkin. All the inner membranes of the body 
are ſupplied with an humour ſimilar to this. . 
SEBESTEN, alſo called myxa, myxara, ſebeſtina, vi- 
damaram, ſebeſten. It is a fruit of the ſhape of a plumb, 
black on the outſide, with a flattiſh wrinkled ſtone. It is 
produced in Egypt and Afſyria. It is cooling and moiſten- 
ing; but is not in uſe as a medicine, though it is ſaid to 
obtund ſharp humours which fall on the lungs. 
SECALE, alſo called ſi igo, rogga. Rie. It is a kind 
of grain: it nouriſhes leſs than wheat, and ſome people 
find that the bread made of it gripes and gently purges 
them. Sometimes this grain is corrupted, and then it 
occaſions painful and convullive diſorders, and death. 
SECRETIQO. Secretion. The various ſecretions are 
all from the blood; but how it happens that each ſecreto- 
ry veſſel at firſt ſeparated a particular part from the general 
maſs, and always continues to do the ſame, is perhaps 
not ſo clearly underſtood as is ſuppoſed. See Haller's 
Phyſiology, lect. 8. Pemberton's Phyſiology, lect. 7. 
SEDANTIA. Sedative medicines. In general, by 
ſedatives are underſtood ſuch as ſoothe, compoſe, check, 
or allay any irregular motion in the ſolids or fluids. They 
ſeem to ſtand oppoſed to what irtitates, and are the loweſt 
claſs of antiſpaſmodics, as anodines are of the moſt power- 
ful claſs. | = 
SEDATIVA SAL. Sedative ſalt. See Borax. | 
SEDENTARIA OSS A. So Daventer calls the pro- 
tuberances of the os coxendicis upon which we fit. | 
SEDñUM. | So called from /edends, fitting, becauſe of 
its poſture on walls, &c. where it grows; or from ſedan- 
do, becauſe it allays when applied to parts that are inflam- 


ed. It is alſo called ſempervivum, becauſe, as its name 


expreſſes, it is always green; and vermicularis, becaule 
its leaves reſemble worms. In Engliſh it is called ſen- 


green and houſe-leek. Boerhaave mentions twenty-eight 


ipecies. They are ſmall plants, whofe ſhort and thick 
ſtalks are covered with little fleſhy conical leaves, ſet 
thick together in the manner of ſcales ; on the tops ap- 
ear pentapetalous flowers which are followed by a pod 
full of ſmall ſeeds. They are annual, grow on old walls 
and dry ſtony grounds. I hey flower in June and July. 

The leaves have an acrid taſte, but no remarkable 
ſmell: applied externally ſome of them veſicate the parts, 
and if taken internally, in no great quantity, they are 
ſtrongly emetic ; whilſt the common ſort, and ſome other 
ſpecies, abate external inflammation, and if taken in- 
wardly, are emollient and laxative, and have ſomething 
of acrid, auſture, and aſtringent ; but they are not of 
any note in the preſent practice. 

SEDUM. It is a name for ſeveral ſorts of cotyledon 
and ſaxifraga. 

SEIGNETTE [SAL DE]. See RUPELLENSIS SAL, 
It is thus named from Dr. Seignette, of Rochelle, who in- 
vented it. | gs 

SELENITES. It ſometimes reſembles the lapis ſpe- 
cularis and ſometimes cryſtal; but it wants the leafy 
ſtructure of the one and the leafy hardneſs of the other. 
It is tranſparent, but not always free from cloudineſs. It 
calcines into gypſum or plaſter of Paris. 'This name 1s 
given to a combination of the vitriolic acid with calcare- 
ous earth. See the Dict. of Chem. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. ; 

SELINUM, i. e. Apium. 

SELLA TURCICA. It is a depreſſion between the 
clinoid apophyſes of the ſphenoid bone. 

SELIZER WATER. It is a mineral water which 
ſprings up at Lower Seltzer, a village in the electorate of 
'Triers, about ten miles from Frankfort on the Mayne. 
It is a very uſeful medicinal water: it contains a very 
ſmall portion of a calcareous earth, of a native mineral al- 
cali, and an acid ; but of theſe the quantity is too ſmall 
to attribute any medicinal virtues to; but it contains alſo 
near 1-7th of its bulk of fixed air, which is more than is 
found in any other mineral water, and to this it owes its 
principal virtues. See Dr. Brockleſby's Experiments on 
Seltzer water, in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. 


SEMEIOTICE. That part of medicine which treats | 
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SEN 


of the ſigns of health and diſeaſes, See Dr. Wynter's 
Tranſlation of Lommius's Obſ. 

SEMEN. Seed. In botany it is a body perfected by 
the mutual operation of both ſexes, containing the rudi 
ment of ſuch plant as that from which it was taken, ſo may 
properly be judged to be analogous to the egg of an animal. 

SEMIFIBULZEUS, i. e. Peronzus ſecundus. 

SEMILUNARES [CARTILAGINES]. They are plac- 
ed upon the upper part of the tibia; they are thick on the 
outlide, and ſerve to deepen the cavity; they likewite 
ſerve to give ſome degree of rotation to the joint, being 
moveable and variable, to adapt themſelves to the con- 
dyls in the various motion of the joint. | 

 SEMIMEMBRANOSUS MUSCULUS. It riſes ten- 
dinous from the poſterior part of the tuberoſity of the iſchi- 
um, cloſe to the origin of the muſculus quadratus femoris, 
and 1s inſerted into the back part of the internal condyle 
of the tibia. 

SEMINERVOSUS MUSCULUS. It is alſo called 
ſemitendinoſus. It lies upon the outſide of the ſemimem- 
branoſus : at its origin it is one maſs with the head of the 
biceps; when they have run together a little way they 
part, and the ſemitendinoſus runs to the internal condyl 
and upper part of the tibia, making conjointly with the 
ſartorius and the gracilis, a ſort of ſaſcia. 

SEMI-ORBICULARES. The orbicular muſcle of 
the lips, if conſidered as two, are called femi-orbiculares 
ſuperior and inferior. | 

SEMISPINALIS. See MuLTiFriDous Spixz, 

SEMITENDINOSUS, i. e. Seminervolus. 

SEMITERTIANA FEBRIS. The Greeks call it he- 
mitritzeus. It is a kind of fever, compounded of an in- 
termitting tertian and a continual quotidian, Some call 
it a continual tertian. 

There is nothing peculiar in the management of this 
diſorder which the praCtitioner will not naturally ſug geit 
from his acquaintance with the nature and general me- 
thods of relief in fevers. See Spigelius and Hoſtman on 
the Semitertian Fever, and Lommius's Med. Ob. 

SENEGAL[Gum], i. e. Gum rubrum aſtringens. 

SENEKA, alſo called ſenega, polygala Marilandica, 
ſenegaw, American milk-wort, and ſcnekka rattle-ſnake 
root. The leaves are pointed and ſomewhat oval; ®he 
ſtalks are upright and branched ; the flowers are white; 
the root is variouſly bent and jointed ; it is about the thick- 
neſs of a little-finger, and reſembles the tail of the rat- 
tle-ſnake ; it hath a membranous margin, which runs its 
whole length on each fide ; outwardly it is of a yellowiſh 
or a pale browniſh colour, internally white. It is a na- 
tive of Virginia, Penſilvania, and Maryland, and is cul- 
tivated in our gardens, This root is a ſpecific againſt the 
poiſon of the ratt!e-ſnake; the.powdered root, or the freſh 
root beat into a cataplaſm, is applied outwardly, and a de- 
coction is taken inwardly. In inflammatory fevers it 
promotes perſpiration, and it aſſiſts the expectoration in 
pleuriſies and peripneumonies ; it is cathartic and often 
proves emetic, to prevent which it is given in weak cin- 
namon water. In pleuriſies, whether inflammatory or 
ſpurious, in the rheumatiſm, gout, gouty rheumatiſm, 
and the humoural aſthma, it is ſingularly uſeful. The 
powder is preferred to any other preparation, and the doſe 
is from D 1. to 3 i. but a decoCtion of three ounces of the 
root in water enough to ſtrain off a pint, is uſually given 
from two to four ſpoons full three or four times a day. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. | 

SENNA. It is a ſſirub with a roſaceous flower, which 
is followed with a pod with ſeeds like grape- ſtones. Bo- 
taniſts enumerate nine ſorts, but the following is that 
which is preferred in practice. 

SENNA ALEXANDRINA, alſo called folia Oricn- 
talia, Alexandrian ſenna. It is called Alexandiian not 
becauſe it grows there, but becauſe it is ſrom thence 
chiefly that it is ſent into Europe. The leaves, which are 
the parts in uſe, are of a lively yellow green colour, an 
oblong ſomewhat oval figure, ſharp pointed at the end, 
about a quarter of an inch broad, and not an inch long. 
Chooſe thoſe which appear bright, ſreſh, free from ſtalks 
and ſpots, that are well and ſtrongly ſcented, that are 


ſmooth and ſoſt to the touch, thoroughly dry, ſharp 
pointed, bitteriſh and ſomewhat nauſeous to the taſte. 


7 D | Three 
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There are inferior ſorts, but they are generally diftin- | SEPTICA. Septics, Medicines which promote pu- 
guiſhed by their not being pointed, but more or leſs broad | trefaction, alſo corroſive ones. | 
at che end. I SEPTICUS LAPIS, i. e. Cauterium potentiale. 

The Arabians firſt brought theſe leaves into uſe ; they |. SEPTUM CORDIS. The partition between the 
are moderately ſtrong, and in general a ſafe cathartic ; | two ventricles of the heart. Ly : N 
they enter che blood and attenuate it. Dr. Alſton pre- SEPTUM LUCIDUM. The thin partition which „ 
ſcribed it in ardent fevers, and ſrequent experience ma- divides the two lateral ventricles of the brain. It is a 8 
niſelts its ſafety and advantage even in the moſt delicate | kind of duplicature of a continuation of the corpus callo- 
habvits, ang the moſt robuſt it operates on ſufficiently. { ſum. It is united on its lower part with the fornix. 
Largely di"uted, as when a dram of theſe leaves are in- SEPTUM NARIUM. The partition betwixt the 
fuſed in four ounces of ſoft cold water, is the moſt agree- | noſtrils. It is formed by the deſcending laminz of the 
able method of taking it ; the addition of acids takes off | os ethmoides, and by the vomer, and it is placed in the | 
the nauſea which it excites, and as the griping quality | groove framed by the criftz of the oſſa maxillaria, and 1 
depends on its reſin, the dilute infuſtons will be the | riſing edges of the offa palati. The cartilage which forms 9 
freeſt from this effect. From 7 i. to 3 ili. are uſually ſuf | the lower part of this ſeptum, is joined to the anterior edge | 
ficient for one doſe. - | of the middle portion of the os ethmoides, to the anterior 

Senna gives out its virtues both to water and to ſpirit. edge of the vomer, and to the anterior part of the groove 
Long boiling deſtroys the purgative quality. If the ſenna formed by the oſſa maxillaria, as far as the naſal ſpines of I 
is infuſed in an infuſion of bohea tea, its nauſeous quali- | theſe bones. | 41 | 
ty is as well covered as though the famed ſig-wort was | SEPTUM PALATI, i. e. Palatum Molle. 
uſed, and if it is infuſed in a decoction of guaiacum its [| SEPTUM 'TRANSVERSUM, i: e. Diaphragma. 
purging quality will be increaſed, and the griping which SER APION. A phyſician of Alexandria. He, and 
it generally occaſtons will be prevented. | | Philinus, of the ifle of Cos, were both ſcholars of Hero- 

The London college direCts ſeveral elegant prepara- philus, and were founders of the empiric ſect, which 
tions from this article, See Tournefort's Mat. Med, | happened about two hundred and eighty-ſeven years before 
Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. Chriſt, One of the moſt eminent among the followers of 

SENSIBILIS. Senſible. It is applied to whatever is this ſet was, Heraclides Tarentinus, whom ſee. 
capable of making an impreſſion on the ſenſes. : SERICUM. Silk. Raw filk prepared in the manner 

 SENS{BILITAS, Senſibility. The quality of being | of ſponge when it is calcined, excels the ſponge in its me- 
ſenſible, or the perceiving of any viſible thing, affecting dical effects; it alſo yields more volatile ſalt than any o- 
or cauſing ſome alteration in the organ of ſenſe. The | ther animal ſubſtance yet tried. In Switzerland, the vo- 
brain is the on'y ſenſible part of the body; all other parts | latile ſalt of raw ſilk is called the Engliſh ſalt: they alſo & 
are ſaid to be ſenſible, becauſe a portion of the medul- | give the ſame name to the volatile ſalt of vipers. . 
Jary part of the brain is diffuſed over them, but they loſe | SERPEN TARIA VIRGINIANA, called alſo ariſto- © | 
this quality as ſoon as it is rubbed off or becomes dry. | lochia, piſtolochia, viperina, colubrina Virginiana, con- 
As the brain is the only ſenſible part, ſo it is alſo the only | trayerva Virginiana. Virginian ſnake- weed. The root 
irritable part, the muſcular fibres contracting in conſe- called Virginian ſnake-root, belongs to a ſpecies of ariſto- 
quence of the irritation received by that portion of brain | lochia. ö It is brought from Virginia and Carolina; it is 
which covers them; theſe fibres are the only parts which | ſmall, light, buſhy, and compoſed of a number of ſtrings 
perform their office by ſhortening themſelves, and thus | or fibres iſſuing from one head, and matted together, of a 
it happens that they are the only parts which contract, browniſh colour on the outſide, and pale or yellowiſh 
and which have tremulous motions upon involuntary irri- within. It hath an aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat like that of 
tations. Every part of the body is capable of ſenſation in valerian, but more agreeable, and warm, bitteriſh, pun- —_ 
a ſound or in a morbid ſtate, : | gent taſte, not eaſily covered by a mixture with other ſub- 38: 

See IRRITABILITY ; ſee alſo Fordyce's Elements, part | jects. 8 | | 
1. Medical Commentaries by Dr. Hunter. | Snake-root gives out its active matter to water or to 

SENSUS EX TERNI. The external ſenſes. Theſe | ſpirit, The greateſt part of its flavour is carried off either 
are generally reckoned to be the ſenſe of ſeeing, hearing, | by water or by ſpirit in diſtillation ; and if the quantity 
taſting, ſmelling, and feeling, each of which ſee. Theſe | diſtilled be large, there ariſes with water a pale coloured 
five ſenſes agree in the following particular, viz, that no- eſſential oil, of a ſtrong ſmell, but not a ſtrong taſte, the 
thing is perceived until it firſt makes an impreſſion upon | greateſt part of the camphorated pungency and bitterneſs 
the organ of ſenſe ; but they differ as to our conſciouſneſs of the root remains in the inſpiſſated extract. The ſpiritu- 
of that impreſſion: in touching, taſting, and ſmelling, | ous extract is ſtronger than the watery, not from its having 
we are conſcious of the impreſſion, but not ſo in hearing | loſt leſs by evaporation, but from its containing the active 
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and ſeeing; on which account theſe latter are conſidered | parts of the root concentrated in a ſmaller volume, its ES 
as more refined ; the former ſeeming to exiſt externally | quantity amounting only to one half of the other. | 5 
at the organ of ſenſe, are conceived to be merely corpo- | The Virginian ſnake- root is a warm diaphoretic, of ex- 34 
real. See Haller's Phyfiology, Shebbeare's Theory and | cellent uſe in low and putrid fevers, it raiſes the pulſe, 15 
Practice of Phyſic. | 8 promotes perſpiration, reſiſts putrefaction, and corrects 21 
SEN5US INTERNUS. The internal ſenſes are thoſe | a putrid diſpoſition which is already begun. Dr. Alſton EE 
affections of the mind which are excited in it by its per- fays it reſembles the ariſtolochia in virtues, but that he + | 
ception of ideas; theſe are generally reduced under theſe | prefers the ariſtolochia tenuis to the ſerpentaria on all ac- 1 
four heads, viz. imagination, memory, attention, and | counts. The doſe may be from gr. iii. to 3 ſs. | 5 
the paſſions of tae mind. Their influence on health is The Virginian aſarum is ſometimes ſold for the ſnake- I 
noted in many particulars taken notice of in the different | root, but the aſarum is blacker. | | 3 
parts of this work. See Haller's Phyſiology. The London college direQs a tincture of ſnake-root 7 
SEPARATORIUM. A ſeparatory. The name of | which is made with proof ſpirit. In this tincture, if the | 
an inſtrument for ſeparating the pericranium from the cra- | ſnake-root with which it is made be powdered fine, is the 7 
nium; alſo a chemical veſſel for ſeparating liquors, but | whole virtue of the root. It may be taken from two tea- 2 


particularly for the ſeparation of the eſſential oil of any ve- | ſpoonfuls, to a table ſpoonful, 
getable ſubject from che water that is diſtilled therefrom. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

SEPIUM Os, alſo called ſepia os, ſepiæ os. Cuttle SERPIGO. This word is uſed both for the herpes and 
ſiſu bone. The cuttle-fſh is a kind of polypus. It hath | impetigo. | | 
two bones, one of which is like a knife, the other is like | SERPILLUM, Boerhaave takes notice of ſix ſpedies 
a quill; the latter of theſe, when calcined in the fun, is | of this plant. | 


uſed as a demiſrice ſometimes, but the preſent practice SERPILLUM VULGARE - MINUS, 


three times a day. See 


Common 
rarely notices it. | mother of thyme, or wild thyme. It grows wild on heaths 
SEPTANA. A ſeptinary fever, that is, a ſever which | and dry paſture ground; it flowers in June and July; 
performs its period in ſeven days. it is an agreeable aromatic, ſimilar to that of the other 
HE | ſpecies 

; | 


0 
| 


parts cannot; that the ſeparation, or addition of ſuperfſu- 


| ticulations of the toes and fingers, thoſe two at the firſt 


tian plant, the ſeeds of which afford a great quantity of 


SK 


ful. Its eſſential oil is both in ſmaller quantity, and leſs 
acrid, and its ſpirituous extract comes ſhort of the pene- 
trating warmth and pungency orf that of the common 


thyme. 

SERPILLUM CITRATUM, alſo called thymus ei- 
tratus. Lemon thyme. It differs but little from the mother 
of thyme in its appearance, except that it is upright and 
buſhy. It is a native oi dry mountainous places, com- 
mon in gardens, and flowers in July. It is leſs pungent 
than the common thyme, and more fo than the mother of 
thyme, and more grateful than either. Its ſmell 1s like 
that of lemon peel; diſtilled with water, it yields a larger 
quantity of eſſential oil than the other ſorts do. This oil 
contains nearly all the medicinal parts of the plant. Spirit 
of wine allo takes up the finer parts. | 

SERRAFUS AN'TICUS MAJOR. The fore, or 
greater ſaw- like muſcle. It riſes by digitations from the 
nine ſuperior ribs, then paſſes backwards, and is inſerted 
into the whole length of the ſcapula. Its largeſt portion 
is inſerted into the lower angle of the ſcapula, which it 
rotates and brings forwards. Between every portion of 
this muſcle, there is a quantity of cellular membrane in- 
terpoſed, eſpecially about the middle, where it ſeems to 
divide it into two diſtinct muſcles. It the pectoralis minor 
is called ſerratus anticus minor, this muſcie is called ma- 
jor, otherwiſe it is ſimply called ſerratus anticus. | 

SERRATUS ANTICUS MINOR. See SERRA- 
Tus AN TIcus MAjok. 

SERRATUS PO>TiCUS SUPERIOR. It riſes by 
a thin broad tendon, from the two upper vertebræ of the 
back, and the two lower of the neck, and runs to be in- 
ſerted into the ſecond, third, and fourth ribs. 

SERRATUS POSTICUS INFERIOR. It riſes from 
the ſaſcia of the loins, and is inſerted into the three laſt 
ribs, ſerving to bring them down, 

SERTULA CAMPANA, i. e. Melilotus. 

SERUM. Whey. The thin part of the blood is alſo 
called its ſerum. The ſerum of the blood contains a coa- 
gulable matter, which forms what is called the buff upon 
the blood after taking it from a vein. Dr. Fordyce ob- 
ſerves in the firſt part of his Elements, that the ſerum is 
fluid in any degree of heat between thirty and one hundred 
and ſixty of Farenheit's thermometer; that it conſiſts che- 
mically of a coagulable matter and water, in which com- 
mon ſal ammoniac, phoſphoric ammoniac, and generally 
common ſalt, and frequently ſelenites, and fixed ammo- 
niac ſalt are diſſolved; that it contains a ſuperfluous water, 
which may be ſeparated from it by filtration in the body, 
but that water which is chemically combined with the other 


dus water, does not affect its viſcidity ſo far as it is of any 
conſequence in the circulation, but the ſeparation of that 
water which is in chemical combination may render it 
more viſcid ; that the water which is chemically combined 
with it is never ſeparated whillt it is contained in the blood 
veſſels, conſequently this part of the blood is always equal- 
ly viſcid, fo far, at leaſt, as its viſcidity can effect the cir- 
culation, or the ſecretions; and that it may be coagulated 
by a juice ſecreted in the ſtomach, or by injections thrown 
into the blood veſſels. | a 
SESAMOIDEA, [Os5sa]. The ſeſamoid bones. 
Theſe are the little bones molt ſrequently found at the ar- 


joint of the great toe are much larger than any other, and 
allow the flexors to ſend their tendons along this joint ſe- 
cure from compreſſion, and, beſides, giving them an an- 
ole at their inſertion, the ſorce of the mulcles is augment- 
ed. They have their name from their ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance to the ſeed of the ſeſlamum, yet they are of very dif- 
ſerent figures and magnitudes. I hey are generally moſt 
numerous in old people, and Winſlow thinks they are of- 
ten formed of the ligaments, or tendons, about the arti- 
culations where there is much ſtrong compreſſion on 
them. | 

SESAMUM VERUM, alſo called ſeſamum veterum, 
digitalis Orientalis. Oily purging grain. It is an Egyp- 


oil by expreſſion, but bath no right to the title of purging. 
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ſpecies, but milder, and in flavour it is rather more grate- | guſtricumz ſermountain. Common hartwort. It is 4 


ſmall umbelliferous plant, with large leaves ſet in pairs: 
the root is large, thick, and branched. It is perennial, 
grows wild in the ſouth of Europe, is raiſed in our gar- 
dens, and flowers in June. | 

All the parts of this plant are aromatic, of an agreeable 
ſmell, and warm ſweetiſh taſte; the roots are the moſt 
warm and pungent, the ſeeds are molt pleaſant and ſweet. 
A ſpirituous extraCt of the ſeeds is an elegant aromatic 
ſweet. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

SESELI MASSILIENSE, called alſo foeniculum tor- 
tuoſum. French hartwort, hartwort of Marſeilles. It is 
perennial, and a native of the ſouth of Europe, from 
whence the ſeeds are brought. 

The ſeeds are aromatic, warm, and biting to the taſte, 
more pungent than thoſe of the common hartwort, but 


want their ſweetneſs. See Lewis's Mat; Med. 


SESELI E THIOPICUM, alſo called bupleurum ar- 
boreſcens ſalicis folio. Shrub hartwort of Ethiopia. This 
ſpecies is met with in the gardens of the curious, it flowers 
in Auguſt, its ſeeds are ſomewhat acrid. 

SETACEUM, A ſeton, ſo called from ſetæ equinæ, 


ing the wound open; but now thread is uſed, becauſe it 
is leſs painful. Camanuſali, a phyſician of Bagdat, who 
lived before that city was taken by the Tartars in 1258, 
mentions a ſeton in the cure of a diſordei of the eye. Rha- 
zes allo ſpeaks very particularly about ſetons. Original- 
ly, an actual cautery was uſed ſor making a ſeton with. 
Hollerius firſt made it with a needle unkeaxted. 

This operation is performed by elevating the ſkin with 
the finger and thumb, an aſſiſtant doing the ſame at about 
an inch from where the operator holds it, and having arm- 
ed a large broad crooked needle with as many threads as 
the operator thinks needful, paſs the needle through the 
ſtretched ſkin, and bring the threads a little way through, 


as will paſs into the ſeton at each time of dreſſing, with 
the ung. baſil. flav. move the thread backward and for- 
ward every morning and evening, and thus the diſcharge 
will be promoted, and may be continued at pleaſure. / 
Setons are commended in diſorders of the head and 
eyes; but iſſues, or perpetual bliſters are more agreeable, 
and equally uſeful methods; See Heiſter's Surgery. 
SLALOGOGA, medicines which excite a ſalivation. 
Of this kind, mercury is the moſt powerful, and next to 
it is the metallic part of antimony. 
SICYEDON. A tranſverſe fracture. | 
SIDERATIO. An apoplexy, a ſphacelus, alſo a ſpe- 
cies of eryſipelas, which is vulgariy called a blaſt. 
SIGILLUM HERMETICUM. An hermetic ſeal. 
A glaſs veſſel is ſaid to be hermetically ſealed, when the 
glaſs is melted, and the veſſel by this means is cloſed. 
SIGMOIDES PROCESSUS, i. e. Proceſſus Cora- 
coides. It is called ſigmoides from its reſemblance to the 
Greek letter ſigma. Three valves of the heart have this 
epithet. The ſemicircular cavity of the cubit, at the ar- 
ticulation of the fore-arm with the humerus, is ſometimes 
called the ſigmoidal cavity; and the cartilages of the aſpe- 


SIGNA. A fign. Galen defines it to be, “ that 
which diſcovers, or makes known, what was formerly 
unknown.” | OS } 

Signs are thoſe appearances which manifeſt the loſs of 
health, or the preſence of diſeaſe, and relate to the gene- 
ral cauſes thereof. Symptoms are thoſe diſorders which 
are produced by the continuance, or other circumſtances 
of a preceding diſorder. Signs ſhew the nature of the diſ- 
temper, and ſymptoms point out its effects, or what may 
be expected as to health, life, or death. Signs always at- 
tend a diſeaſe, but ſymptoms do not. Some divide ſigns 
into diagnoſtic, prognoſtic, commemorative, equivocal, 
and pathognomonic. | 
SIGNET TE, [SAL DE] i. e. Sal Rupellenſis. 
SILEX. Flint. Many have been the pretences to 
preparations of an extraordinary medical efficacy from 
flints, but experience hath not ſupported their credit, ſo 
that at preſent their uſe is chiefly confined to the making 


SESELL VULGARE, alſo called filer montanum, li- 


of glaſs, and of artificial gems, in which they are preferred 
to 


horſes hairs, becauſe horſes hairs were firſt uſed for keep- | 


and there leave them; rub a little of the thread, as much 


ra arteria have the epithet ſigmoidal applied to them by 
| ſome authors. 
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to all other materials which have been uſed for thoſe ends. 


See Neumann's Chem. Works, Dict. of Chem. 
SILIQUA. An ancient weight equal to three grains 


and one-twenty-eighth. The carob- tree, alſo a pod, 
which is a membranaceous veſlel, containing the ſeeds of 


ſome plants, and a name of ſeveral different plants. 

SILIQUA HIRSUTA. The cowhage. 
_ SILIQUA DULCIS, alſo called caroba, ceratia, cera- 
tonia, ſiliqua edulis. The carob-tree. Ie grows in Sicily 
and Naples, the fruit is cool ing, and moderately laxative. 
At Venice they are much uſed. = 

SILIQUA PURGA'TRIX. - It is a large tree, a na- 
tive of Guinea; its pod is much more purgative than that 
of the common carob. See Raii Hiſt, | 

SILPHIUM. Afaſcetida, alſo the ſtalk of the plant 
which affords it. 7 

SIMAROUBA, alſo called euonymus, and the bark 
which is the part in uſe is called ſimarouba, ſima ruba, 
and Guiana bark. It is the bark of an unknown tree in 
Guiana, It is brought to us in long pieces, of a yellow 
white colour, light, tough, and fibrous. — It reſembles 
that which the ancients deſcribe under the name of macer. 
It was brought into Europe in the year 1913. Dr. James 
fays in his Medicinal Dictionary, that it is the bark of a 
Welt Indian tree, viz. of the tree from which we have the 


Cayan wood. It is a ſpecific in dyſenteries, particularly | 


the ſcroſo-bilious, bloody, and mucous kinds; it removes | 
theſe diſorders when there is no fever, and when the ſto- 
mach is unhurt, without the uſual inconveniences of aſ- 
tringents ; it abates ſpaſms, and hyſteric affections. If 
any ſymptom ſeems to require an emetic, let it precede 
the uſe of this bark. | 

The beſt preparation is the following decoction, four 
table ſpoonfuls of which may be given every three, four, 
or ſix hours. R Cort. ſimaroub. craſſ. contuſ. 3 ii. coq. 
in aq. font. ff i. 3 iv. ad tÞþ i. & cola. 

It hath been obſerved, that if this decoction is made 
ſtronger it excites ſickneſs, but in proportion thereto it 
fails as an antidyſenteric. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Mem. 
de l' Acad. des Sciences 1729, par M. de Juſſieu. 

SIMPLEX OCULUS. It is a bandage for the eye, 
being only a ſingle headed roller applicd to the cheek, 
then paſſed over the eye, and the oſſa parietalia running 
down behind the head, and paſling by the nape of the 
neck, it riſes to the place it began at, and ſo is continued 
till the whole is taken up. It is called ſimplex oculus for 
both eyes, when it is a little longer, and made to paſs 
over both eyes; for both eyes it is rolled up into two 
heads, and the middle is applied to the nape of the neck. 

SINANCHIC2. Italian rufhy horſe-tail. 

SINAPELCEON. Oll of muſtard- ſeed. 

SINAPI. Muſtard. It is an annual plant, with long 
rough leaves, divided to the rib into irregular ſegments, 
of which the extreme one is the largeſt, producing at the 
tops of the branches tetrapetalous yellow flowers, follow- 
ed each by a ſhort, ſmooth, quadrangular pod, divided 
longitudinally by a membrane, which projects at the ends, 
containing ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, of a reddiſh brown co- 
lour. It is a native of England, but commonly cultivated 
for dietetic and medicinal uſes. Botaniſts enumerate fif- 
teen ſpecies. | | 

Muſtard ſeed yields upon expreſſion much oil; this oil 
is as inſipid as that from olives, the pungency remaining | 
entire in the cake which is left after the expreſſion. For 
table muſtard, this cake 1s better than the whole muſtard. 


Spirit of wine takes up but very little of the pungency of 


muſtard ; but water takes up from the bruiſed ſeeds near- 


ly the whole of their active matter. If muftard is added 


to boiling milk, the whey will be ſeparated from the curd, 
and poſſeſs much of the virtue of the ſeeds. Diſtilled with 
water, they yield a limpid eſſential oil, which is extreme- 
ly pungent and penetrating both to the ſmell and taſte, 
and ſo ponderous as to ſink in water, 'The remaining de- 
coction, on being inſpiſſated, becomes a ſweetiſh, briſk, 
mucilaginous extract. | | 


| Muſtard is one of the ſtrongeſt of the pungent ſtimu- | 


lating diuretics, that operates without exciting much heat, 
In paralytic, cacheCtic, and ſerous diſorders, a large 
ſpoonful of the unbruiſed ſeeds have been taken two or 
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table is rubbed with advantage on parts affected with numb- | 
neſs, or with rheumatic diſorders. In all diſeaſes where 
an acid in the prime viz attends, muſtard ſhould be 
freely uſed ; If eaten plentiſully with the victuals it aſſiſts 
digeſtion ; mixed with horſe-radiſh, it is infuſed in wine 
as a ſtimulant and diuretic in languid conftitutions ; and 
when beaten up with vinegar into a cataplaſm, it is 
applied to the feet to remove deliriums in fevers, and 
to bring down the gout from the head or the lungs to the 
feet. Theſe cataplaſms act more quickly than blifters ; 
they are alſo uſeful applications to the feet for raiſing the 
pulſe in low fevers, and for relieving the head in thoſe diſ- 
orders. If muſtard is mixed as for the table, and of this 
mixture a table ſpoonful or two is added to a pint of tepid 
water, and drank on an empty ftomach, it operates as an 
emetic ; and, if repeated once or twice in a week, is of 
ſervice in nervous diſorders. Muſtard, whey is a uſcful 
drink in all low fevers. -Lewis's Mat. Med. 

SINAPI. A name of the turritis, rapiſtrum, erucago, 
and ſiſymbrium. | 

SINAPISMUS. A finapiſm. It is the ſecond de- 
gree of irritating external applications. See EPISPASTICS. 
It is fo called becauſe of the muſtard, which is generally 
a part of the compoſition, and which produces a redneſs, 
* heat, and tumour in the part to which is is ap- 
plied. | 

SINCIPUT, i. e. Bregma. 

SINE PARI. The vein fo called, ſee AzyGos, The 
empl. {ine pari, or matchleſs platter. A pompous name 
for a plaſter, which is now not noticed. | 
_ SINGULTUS. The hiccup. It is a ſpaſmodic aſfee- 
tion in the ſtomach, ceſophagus, and muſcles ſubſervieat 
to deglutition. Hippocrates fays, that the ſtomach is its 
alone ſeat; Hoffmann ſays, that the diaphragm is the 
part principally affected; but others ſince him, aſſert the 
{ſtomach to be the principal ſeat. The diſorder is prima- 
ry, or ſymptomatic. The immediate cauſe is generally 
allowed to be an irritation in the ſtomach. When attend- 
ing acute diſorders, it is called the acute; and when a 
companion of chronieal diſorders, it is called the chroni- 
cal hiccough. The occaſional cauſes are errors in diet, a 
wound or other injury done to the ſtomach, an inflamma- 
tion there, acrid poiſon, inflammation in the diaphragm, 
or any of the abdominal viſcera, ſour juices, and flatu- 
lence in the ſtomach, &c. 5 

The ſymptomatic kinds are attended with flatulence, 
and are uſually relieved by the fp. vol. foetid. to which a a 
ſmall quantity of the tinct. Theb. may be added. The 
julap. e moſch. is of excellent ſervice. And when this diſ- 
order 1s obſtinate, muſk ſhould be given in doſes from 


gr. ten to twenty, made up into the form of a holus. The 
ſp. nitri D. may be often given in ſmall doſes, 


When it happens in weak ſtomachs from a full meal, or 
hard flatulent aliment, relief is generally obtained by a 


glaſs of good wine, or of tepid water, with an equal quan- 


tity of ſome ſpirituous liquor. 

If acid crudities in the ſtomach are the cauſe, give ab- 
ſorbents and the bark, with warm bitters. | 

When. irritating poiſons are the cauſe, beſides emetics, 
plenty of warm milk, and frequent do'es of ſweet oil, will 
be uſeful. 

If indigeſted aliment is the cauſe, a table ſpoonful of 
ſharp vinegar will often relieve. | 

Emetics and ſternutatories often effect a cure. | 

When the diſorder is idiopathic, purgatives mixt with 
opiates, ſo that a moderate doſe of the compoſition may 
looſen the belly, are the moſt efficacious. | 

SINUS. A ſinus in a bone is a cavity which receives 
the head of another bone. In ſurgery, it is a collection 
of matter with only a ſmall orifice for its diſcharge. In 
anatomy, the vagina is called ſinus muliebtis, or ſinus 

udoris. ä | 

SINUS COXF, i. e. Acetabulum coxendicis. 

SINUS MAXILLARB, i. e. Antrum Highmoria- 
num, 

SINUS VEN. PORT ARUM. The trunk of the 
vena portæ hepaticæ ſuperior vel minor. | 

SIPHILIS. The pox, 

SIRENES. A fort of worms. See Boyina Ar- 
FECTIO, 


three times a day, The bruiſed ſeeds prepared as for the | 
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SIRIASIS. A diſtemper to which children are ſubjeCt ; 
it conſiſts of an inflammation of the brain and its mem- 
branes, attended with a depreſſure of the fontanella, a ca- 


vity of the eyes, a burning fever, a paleneſs and dryneſs 


of the whole body, and a loſs of appetite, | 

SISARUM. Skirrets, or their worts. - They are well 
known in our gardens, and are chiefly cultivated for cu- 
linary purpoſes. If plentifully eaten they are diuretic, 
Rai Hijt. of Plants, | 

SISY MBRIUM. It is a plant with thin pods, of 
which Boerhaave reckons up thirteen ſpecies, one of which 
is the 

SISYMBRIUM AQUATICUM, alſo called raphanus 
aquaticus. Water radiih, It grows in marſhy ditches, 
flowers in June and July, and is ſuppoſed to agree with 
the horſe radiſh in its virtues. | 

SISY MBRIUM. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of mint, 
of water creſſes, and ſome other plants. 

SI TIOLOGICE, from cr, aliment, and xt, to 
ſpeak. That part of medicine which treats of aliments. 

SITIS. Thirſt, It is excited by a defect of moiſture; 
a thickneſs of the humours ; redundant heat; muriatic, 
alcaline, ammoniacal ſalts; aromatic, oleous, and rancid 
acrimony ; or from poiſons. 

Thirſt is beſt allayed by acids; water kept a while in the 
mouth, then ſpit out, and repeated as required; a bit of 
bread chewed with a little water, which latter may be gra- 
dually ſwallowed ; if the perſon is very hot, brandy is the 


| beſt for holding in the mouth, but ſhould be ſpit out again: 


except in ſevers, large draughts of cold water are hurtful. 
SIUM. The root is like that of colewort, fibrous, and 


| ligneous; the leaves are pinnated, growing by pairs to 


one rib, and ending with an odd one; the petals of the 
flowers are bifid, the feeds are roundiſh, gibbous, and 
ſtriated. ; 
SIUM LATIFOLIUNM, alſo called paſtinaca aquatica. 
Great water parſnep. It grows in rivers and marſhy | 
places, it flowers in July. The leaves are ſaid to break 


the ſtone in the bladder, and have other virtues attributed 


10 them, but they are not noticed in the preſent practice. 
SIUM ANGUSITUIFOLIUM, alſo called berula Gal- 
lica, Javer verum Matth. apium paluſtre foliis oblongis. 
Common upright water parſnep. It grows in moiſt wet 
places, and flowers in June. Its leaves are ſaid to have 
the ſame effect as thoſe of the great water parſnep. 
SMAILTUM. Smalt. It is made of flints and pot- 
aſh, which are melled into an imperfect kind of glaſs, 
coloured with cobalt, and when cold, is reduced to a 
owder. Wh 
SMARAGDU3. The ſmaragd, or emerald. It is a 
precious ſtone, of a green colour. The fineſt are brought 
irom Abylinia, They are the fourth ia hardneſs from 
diamonds, | | 
SMILAX ASPERA. Rough bind-weed. It is cul- 


tivated in gardens, and flowers in ſummer. Ihe leaves, 


tendrils, berries, and roots, are uſed as perfpiratives, to 


cure {kin diſeaſes and pains in the joints. It is a ſucceda- 
num for ſarſaparilla, and is celebrated againſt venereal dil- 
orders. See Rail Hiſt. 5 | 
SMIRIS, or Smyris. Emery. It is a hard mineral, 
which contains a {inall portion of iron. It is uſed for po- 


ching of metals, glaſs, and hard ſtones. There are three 


kinds, the firſt is blackiſh ; the ſecond is hard, uneven, 
reddiſh, and does not, like the other, ſtain the hands; 
the third is of a blackiſh r<d colour, with gold veins: it is 
found in the gold mines. 1 
SODA. A name for potaſh, for the mineral fixed al- 
kaline ſa't, for the heart-burn, a ſort of head- ach; and 
Blancard ſays it ſignifies a heat in the ſtomach. 
SOLANOIDES. Baſtard night-ſhade. It hath a roſe 
ſhiped flower, which is followed by a fort of berry, Mil- 
ler takes notice of two ſpecies, but they are not noted in 
medicine, | 
SOLANUM. Night-ſhade. It is a plant with a mo- 
nopetalous flower, divided into five ſegments, having its 
cap divided-in the ſame manner, with the ſame number 
of itamina in the middle, and followed by a juicy berry, 
SOLANUM LETAALE, called alſo ſolanum mania- 
cum, belladona, ſolanum ſomniferum, ſolanum furioſum, 
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dwale; Deadly night-ſhade. It hath oval leaves that are 
hairy and pointed ; the flowers are ſolitary, of a dull pur- 
pliſh colour ; the berries are of a gloſſy black. It is pe- 
2 grows wild in woods and ſhady places, and flowers 
in ane, 1 

SOLANUM HORTENSE, alſo called ſolatrum, ſola- 
num vulgare, ſolanum officinarum, ſolanum nigrum. 
Common, or garden night-ſhade. Its leaves are oval, 
pointed; and irregularly indented ; the flowers are white, 
and in cluſters ; the berries are black. It is annual, grows 
in uncultivated grounds, and flowers in Auguſt. 

Either of theſe two ſpecies may be indifferently uſed ; 
their leaves have been found to be ufeſul in cancerous diſ- 
orders, foul ulcers accompanied with pain, obltinate pairs 
in particular parts, ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſorders. 
It is ſaid to be particularly purgative of the bile; in theſe 
caſes it is taken in the form of an infuſion. Its uſefulneſs 
hath been alfo obſerved as an external application; beat in- 
to a poultice, or mixed with the white bread poultice, it 
hath abated the violence of inſlammations in the eyes, 
head-achs, pains in the ears, acrid defluxions, inflam- 
mations of the venereal kind, pains from ſcirthous tumours, 
and thus applied on ſcrophulovs and cancerous tumours 
it hath been followed with conſiderable advantages. 

The molt common effects obſerved on taking the in- 
fuſion of the leaves are, a warmth diffuſed in a few houts 
over the budy, a plentiful ſweat ſucceeding this heat, and 
a lax belly the next day; if a ſweat did not break out, a 
conſiderable diſcharge of urine, or looſe ſtools, was the 
conſequence. One or other of the excretions are uſually 
increaſed by it; if this does not happen, it ſeldom is of 


| ſervice, and if benefit is not obſerved toon, its further uſe 


will not avail much. In ſanguine habits, bleeding and 
purging ſhould precede its uſe, and if the ſtomach ſeems 
affected with crudities, an emetic ſhould be given before 
the night-ſhade is uſed. Feveriſhneſs is nv objeCtion to 
its uſe. 3 | 
Ihe leaves may be uſed either freſh or dry. Infuſe half 
a grain in an ounce of boiling water to be taken at bed- 
time; gradually increaſe the doſe, which may be repeat - 
ed every night, and continue that quantity, which pro- 
duces giddineſs, or ſickneſs, or a lax belly, or ſome other 
ſenſible effect; ſometimes one doſe is enough in two or 
three days. The doſe hath been gradually increaſed to 
twelve grains. dee Stork on the SOLANUM. | 

SOLANUM LiGNOSUM, alſo called dulcamara, 
amara dulcis; ſolanum ſcandens. Bitter ſweet, woody 
night ſhade. It is called bitter ſweet, becauſe it is firit 
ſweet then bitter. Many of its leaves are deeply cut, ot 
are furniſhed with two ſmall appendages at the bottom. 
The flowers are in cluſters of a blue colour; the berries 
are red. It grows on the ſides of ditches, and in moilt 
hedges, climbing upon the buſhes with wiading, woody; 
but brittle ſtalks. It is perennial, and flowers in June 
and July. ; | 

Their ſenſible operation as a medicine is by ſweat, 
urine, or ſtool, A tincture may be made by digeſting 
four ounces of the twigs in two pints of wh.te wine, and 
of this the doſe will be from 3 ii. to 3 vi. 

1 his ſpecies is not ſo deleterious as the above two, and 
it acts more uniformly. | | 

Dr. Hulſe ſays it is one of the moſt powerful diſcu- 
tients ; he directs four handfuls of the leaves, and four 
ounces of lineſeed, to be boiled together in wine, or in 
hog's fat, to a cataplaſm, and to be applied warm. 

Boerhaave enumerates twenty-four ſpecies of ſolanums, 
but thele are the molt noted. | 

SOLIDA. A ſolid. Haller obſerves in his Phy ſiolo · 
gy, that the ſolid elementary parts of our fibres (and fi- 
bres conſtitute all our ſolids) are a calcareous earth kept 
together by a gluten. That in a natural ſtate when bones 
loſe their gluten, this earth falls into powder; and that in 
this earth there is a portion of iron. In a fœtus the gluten 
forms about two thirds of the ſubſtance of the bones; and 
in an adult, nearly half of the bone is gluten, The ſolids 
contain much air, and the more ſolid a part is, the more 
air it contains. The bones contain a quauiity, which, 


when ſet at liberty, is two hundred times the bulk of the 
bone. 


Ait ſeems to be the primary band of the elements, 
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for until the air is expelled, the other parts do not ſe- 
arate. | 
: SOLEUS. A muſcle fo called from its likeneſs to a 
ſole fiſh. This muſcle is a biceps, riſing on the outſide 
from the upper part of the tibia, internally from the out- 
fide of the fibula, it leaves a notch for the paſſage of the 
veſſele, it joins the gaſtrocnemius to form the tendo A- 
chillis. Brown calls it geſtiocnemius internus. ; 
SOLUTIO. Solution. It is the dividing of a ſolid 


ſtruum, without being viſible. The diffolving fluid is 
called a menſtruum, or ſolvent. _ 

Solution is a'ſo defined to be an union formed by the 
integrant parts of one body, with the integrant parts of an- 
other body of a different nature. T hus, as a new com- 
pound is the reſult of this union, we hence fee that ſolu- 
tion is nothing elſe then the act of combination. # 

Solution is an uſeſul operation in chemiſtry, and, in 


that art, hath various intentions; it is neceſſary for the | 


producing of new combinations, and thereby obtaining 
new kinds of medicines, as is inſtanced in the union of a- 
cid with alkaline fait, in making the ſal diureticus, the ſp. 
Mindereri, &c. it is uſeful ſor the purifying and cryſtal- 
lizing of ſalts, &c. 

As the nature of ſolvents, and things to be dſſolved are 
differert, ſo the manner of effeQing ſolutions differ. In 
ſome caſes it is eſfected by ſimple «ommixture, and fre- 
quent agitation ; ſometimes the aſſiſtance of heat is re- 
quired. There is a kind of ſolution, called ſolution per 
deliquium it is performed by expoling the matter to the 


air, from which attracting water, it collects, in time, e- 


nough to diſſolve itſelf ; ſome ſubſtances not ſoluble in 
water will diſſolve when expoſed to the air, and in thoſe 
ys the proceſs is called deliquation. See DiCt. of 
ym. | 

SOLUTIVA. Laxatives. 

SOMNAMBULO. One who walks in his fleep. 

SOMNUS. Sleep. Action is deſtructive of our frame, 
and reit repairs its decays. During ſleep, the nouriſh- 
ment received from food in our waking hours is applied 
to the decayed parts, the blood is recruited, and the ſecre- 


tions perfected ; whence the impropriety of diſturbing the 


order of nature by employing the ſunQions with any other 
work: and hence the neceſlity of ſome time for digeſtion 
to be performed beſore going to reſt. | 

See Cheyne on Health, alſo on Regimen; Fordyce's 
Elements, part the firſt; Haller's Phy fiology ; Med. 
Muſ. vol. i. p. 11—14- ' : 

SONUS. Sound. That air, though concerned in 
propagating ſound is not ſound itſelf, is evident from 
ſound running almoſt as faſt againſt the wind as with it. 

As the diverlity ot ſounds depends on the different na- 
tures and colliſions of ſonorous bodies, an acute tone pro- 
cceding from a body whoſe parts are ſo diſpoſed as to ren- 
der them fit for producing only the moſt inſtantaneous vi- 
brations, which they convey to the ambient air; and a 
grave tone proceeding from a body which is only capable 
of flow and protracted vibrations, it mult of courſe follow, 
that the membrana tympani does, in its various degrees of 
tenſion and relaxation, adapt itſelf to the ſeveral natures 
and ſtates of ſonorous bodies; for inſtance, it becomes 
tenſe for the reception of acute ſounds, becauſe, in ſuch 
a ſtate, it is ſuſceptible of quick, and inſtantaneous tremu- 

Jous motions ; on the contrary, it is relaxed for the ad- 
miſſion of grave ſounds, becauſe, duting ſuch relaxation, 

it is qualified, and diſpoſed, for the reception of the more 
low and languid undulations of the air. 

The external air impreſſes the membrana tympani, 
moves it with the malleus, which moves the incus, and this 
the {tapes which impreſſes the auditory nerve. 

Further, in order to ſound being perceived, the ſpiral 
Jaminz in the cochlea, being compoſed of fibres of various 
lengths and ſizes, each receives the particles ſhaken off 
from ſounding bodies, which anſwer in uniſon to theſe fi- 
bres in the ſpiral laminæ, and the motions in the fibres of 


_ theſe laminæ ſhake off the ſame particles which are ſent 


to them, and thence they paſs to the ſenſorium by the 
nerves. It is probable that all the different organization 
of the ear was originally deſigned to put theſe fibres of 
the ſpiral amine in due tenſion, and in tune; and from 


SPE 


the different degrees of perfection in the formation of this: 
organ, ariſes the different accuracy which one ear hath a- 
bove another, in diſtinguiſhing the concord of different 
inſtruments, or ſtrings of the ſame inſtrument. 

SOPHIA, called alſo ſophia chirurgorum, thalictrum, 
naſturtium ſylveſtre, ſeriphium Germanicum, eryſimum, 
ſiſymbrium. Flix-weed. It is a plant with a hard woody 


wormwood, and beſet with ſhort hairs; the flowers are at 
the ends of the branches, and are of a yellow colour; they 
are ſucceeded by flender ſeed veſſels, of about one inch 
long; the ſeeds are red. It grows in ſandy ground, and 
amongſt rubbiſh, and bears flowers in June. | 

The ſeeds only are uſed; in Paris they are ſold under 
the name of talitron. Boerhaave ſays, that their inward 
uſe aſſiſls the healing of ill- conditioned ulcers, Their 


Bot. OfF. 

SOPOR, i. e. Caros. | 
SOPORARLE ARTERLA. The carotid arteries, 
SORA, i. e. Eſſere. 
SORANUS. He was the moſt ſkilful of the methodic 


ſect, and he put the laſt hand to its improvement. He 
lived under Trajan and Adrian. Ccalius Aurelianus en- 
tains ſome of the works of Soranus. There were other 
Soranus's; this was born at Epheſus, he ſettled at laſt at 


Rome. The next celebrated phyſician, after Soranus, 
was Ccelius Aurelianus, 


SORBUS. The fervice tree. It reſembles the pear 


and the cratægus in all reſpects, except that the leaves are 


| pinnated, as in the fraxinus. The fruit is refltingent be- 
42% it is ripe ; but when ripe, it is very agreeable, Ra; 

tt, | 

SORDES AURIUM. Ear-wax. LS 

SORY. It is a mineral that is blackiſh, hard, heavy, 
of a cavernous ipongy texture, a diſagreeable ſmell, a 
nauſeous vitriolic taſte ; it is compoled of vitriol, ſulphur, 
and an earth. It is found in the mines in Devonſhire, It 
contains a cupreous vitriol, hence it is emetic. The 
Greeks uſed it as a depilatory. 

SOUDE, alſo called foude blanche. See Karr, + 

SPA WATER, It is one of the beſt of the chal y beate 
kind in Europe. RT, 

SPASMA, from od, to draw. A ſpaſm, a convul- 
ſion. A ſpaſm may be ſaid to be preſent when any part 
of the human body, by the influenceof the muſcular, mem- 


— 


branous, or nervous fibres is contracted involuntarily, 


This ſpaſtic affection particularly affects the nervous and 
membranous parts, ſuch as the ſtomach, and the whole. 
volume of the inteſtines: whence proceed the hyBeric and 
hypochondriac paſſions. A ſpaſm is alſo p:efent when 
there is an hæmorrhage, a congeſtion of blocd, unequal 
flux of the fluids, anxicties, and ſuppreſſed excrctions. 
A ſpaſm affecting the dura mater conſiderably, occaſions 
contractions of the whole nervous and membranous ſyſtem, 
whence an epilepſy, or univerſal convulſion. Spalms in 
the medulla ſpinalis produces convulſions in particular 
parts. Many diſorders are the effects of ſpaſms, viz. ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, hæmorrhages, coſtiveneſe, ſtrangu- 
ry, aſthma, &c. | | 

SPAMUS. A ſpaſm or convulſion. = 

SPASMUS CYNICUS, alſo called riſus ſardonicus. 
See SARDONICUs Risvs. | 

SPECIFICA. Specifics. By ſpecifics is not meant ſuch 
as infallibly and in all patients produce ſalutary effects. 
Such medicines are not to be expected, becauſe the opera- 
tions and effects of remedies are not formally inherent 
in them, but depend upon the mutual action and reaction 
{of the body, and medicine upon each other; hence the 
various effects of the ſame medicine in the ſame kind of 
diforders in different patients, and in the ſame patient at 
| different times. By ſpecific medicines we under{{and ſuch 
medicines as are more infallible than any other in any par- 
ticular diſorder. | 

SPECILLUM. A probe. AÆſculapius is ſaid to have 
been the firſt who invented its uſe. 
SPECULARIS LAPIS, alfo called glacies Mariz. 
| Muſcovy glaſs. It is a tranſparent concrete, commonly 

2 


found 


— 


root, full of ſmall fibres at the bottom; the leaves are long, 


| wicged, neatly divided, reſembling thoſe of Roman 
body into' particles ſmall enough to ſwim in the men- | 


taſte is ſomewhat aſtringent, but acrid like that of muſtard ; 
they are alſo ſaponaceous and diuretic. See Miller's 
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the aorta, but are not, as ſome aſſert, (mall at their origin, 


the ſpermatic veins. For the molt part theſe arteries riſe 


SP H 


found in pretty large maſies, which may eafily be ſplit in- 


to a number of thin plates or leaves. Sometimes theſe 
plates are ſo broad as to be uſed for lanterus. Neumann 


ſays it is erroneouſly taken for the glacies Mariz, and | 


that it is not, as is generally ſaid, a ſpecies of talc. 

 SPECULUM. A probe, or an inſtrument for dilating 
the natural paſſages, or cavities with, of which there are the 
ſpeculum ani, ſpeculum ocult, ſpeculum oris, ſpeculum 
uteri, Speculum is alſo a name for the tunica aranæ of the 


eye | 

SPERMA C ETI, improperly called parma citty, In- 
deed the name ſperma is not a juſt one, for this ſubſtance 
is a. kind of fat, taken from the head of a ſpecies of whale, 
and which is artificially purified by long boiling with alka- 
line ley, This fat is found in ocher parts of this kind of 
whale, but the beſt is in the head, It differs from other 
animal fats in not being diſſoluble by alkalies, or combi- 
nable with them into a ſoap, and in riſing almoſt totally in 
diſtillatiou, not in form of a fluid oil, but in that of a buty- 
raceous matter, reſembling the butter of wax. By long 
keeping it becomes yellow, or rancid ; this rancid part, 
like other fats, diſſolves in alkaline ley, and the remainder 
is left ſweet and white. 


This concrete is without any remarkable ſmell, hath a 


butyraceous talle. Jt is much uſed in coughs, dyſ:nte- 
ries, eroſions of the bowels, and in ſuch caſes in general 
as require that the ſolids thould be relaxed or ſoftened, 
alſo in which acrid huniouts are to be obtunded. It rea- 
dily diflulves in oils, and unites with wax by the aſſiſt. 
ance of heat, and thus it is uſed externally. For internal 
uſe, it may be diſlolved with water, and o formed into 
an emulſion, by the intervention of the mucilage of gum 
arabic, or by the heip of almonds, which are to be rubbed 
with it. ; 885 . 

Sperma ceti is an admirabie ſubſtitute for oils, when 
they do not reſt eaſy on the ſtomach. Sir Richard Maning- 
ham extols a mixture of ſperma ceti with diaphoretics in 


the cure of internal inflammatious ; and he ſays that when | 


bleeding cannot be prudently ventured on in inflamma- 
tory fevers, the ſperma cctl mixed with contrayerva root, 
and the volatile {alt of bartſhorn may be depended on, if 
means Can be expeaed to produce any good effect. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. INeumann's Chem. Works. 
SPERMA IICA ARTERIA. The ſpermatic artery. 


There is one in each ſide. Each of theſe arteries riſe from 
and larger in their progreſs, nor do they anaſtomoſe with 


from the anterior part of the aortz, between the emulgent 
and the inferior meſenteric arteries ; their courſe is oblique- 
ly downwards and outwards, they run upon the ploas 
muſcle to the brim of the pelvis, and then through the 
aperture in the external oblique muſcle ; they run behind 
and contiguous to the peritoneum, and do not lie in the 
cavity of the belly. They are connected by the cellular 
membrane to each other, and to their correſponding veins, 
all which run in a ſerpentine manner, and form the ſper- 
matic cord. Th | | 
SPERMATICA CORDA. . The ſpermatic cord. It 

is compoſed of the ſpermatic artery and vein, of nerves, 
Irmphatics, the vas deferens, the cremaſter muſcle, and 
aponeurotic membrane, derived from the opening of the 
external oblique muſcle of the belly; they are all connect- 
ed by the cellular membrane. | 

This cord is alſo called corpus varicoſum, corpus pyra- 
midale, corpus pampiniforme, vaſa ſpermaticz, vaſa pre- 
parantia, and capreolaris. SEG : 

SPERMATICA VEN T. Spermatic veins. A lit- 
tle below the emulgent veins the vena cava ſends out the 
right vena ſpermatica. The left ſpermatic vein common- 
ly ſprings from the left emulgent vein, the reaſon of which 
is ſaid to be, the avoiding the aorta in its paſſage, by which 
the motion thereof might be retarded. But this does not 
ſeem to be the cauſe, as the ſame caution is not obſerved 
with reſpect to the emulgent. 

SPERMATOCELE. A ſwelling of the ſpermatic 
veſſels. It ſometimes attends the hernia humoralis. 

SPHACELUS. A mortification. 


| 
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SPHAENOIDES OS. The ſphenoid bone, from g 
a wedge. It is alſo called os cuneiforme. See Sv;is- 
NOIDES Os. | 

SPHENOIDES OS. The ſphenoid bone. It is an 
Irregular bone which runs in the baſts of the full, from 
one temple to the other. Externally it hath five proceſſes, 
which are all ſubdivided, The firit and ſecond ate the 
two lateral apophyſes, the upper part of each of which is 
called the temporal proceſs, that part of them which 
Jets out towards the inlide, lower than the temporal, and 


which makes up part of the orbit, is called the otbitar pro- 


ceſs ; the loweſt and back part of theſe proceſſes is called 
the ſpinous proceſs, The two external proceſſes which 
get out nearly perpendicular to the baſe of the crauium, 
with each a foſſa behind, are called the pterygoid procefſics. 
The azygous proceſs is that ſharp middle ridge which is 


in the bate of the bone. 


SPHENO-MAXILLARIS ARTERIA, It is the Gf 


branch of the maxillaria interna arteria ; it goes to the in- 


ferior orbitary, or ſpheno maxillary ſiſſure, and to the orbit, 


through the foramen ſpheno palatinum. 

SPHENO-MAXILLARIA FISSURA. So Winfoy 
calls the inferior orbitary fiſſures formed by the edges of 
the maxillary notches in the os ſphenoides. They are 
continued in the maxilla ſuperior, and are there called the 
inferior orbitary ſiſſures. | | 

SPHENO-PALATINUS. Thefe muſcles rife {one 
on each fide) ſrom the os ſphenoides, and is infeited ini 
the ſides of the glandula palati, and back part of the u- 
vula. 


from the upper maxillary branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 
It is diſtributed to the muſculus pterygoideus internus, to 
the back part of the nares, to the ſinus ſphcnoidales, and 
to the tuba Euſtachiana. 

SPHENO - PHARYNG ZEUS. This muſcle r'ſes 
(one on each ſide) from the alary proceſſes of the ſphenoid 
bone, and runs to the ſides of the pharynx, 

SPHENO-PTERYGO-PALAT!|NUS. Valſalva dif- 
covered that this muſcle does not belong to the uvula, but 
to the tuba Euſtachiana. It riſes from the os ſphenoides, 
and is inſerted into the fore-part of the palate. 

SPHENO - SALPINGO - PHARYNG &I, Theſe 
muſcles are fixed by one extremity partly to the ſphenoidal 


fide of the bony portion of the Euſtachian tube, partly to 


the neareſt ſoft port'on of the ſame tube; thence it runs 
towards the external wing of the apophyſis pterygoides, 
into which one portion of this muſcle is inſerted ; the o- 
ther portion runs to the end of the wing, and turns round 
to the forked extremity thereof as over a pully, and is af- 
terwards inſerted in the ſeptum palati near the uvula, 
SPHINCTER ANI. The ſphincter of the anus. 
The extremity of the anus is ſurrounded by the ſphincter 
which ariſes from the bottom of the os coccygis, and its 


fibres ſeparating, ſurrounds the anus, and terminates in 


the Jower part of the bulb of the urethra. 
SPHINCTER GULF, i. e. SphinQer ſophagi. 
SPHINCTER LABIORUM. The ſphincter of the 
lips. This muſcle ſurronnds the lips with orbicular fi- 
bres, and. when it acts it corrugates them. It is an anta- 
goniſt to all the other muſcles of the lips, keeping them 
in order, and allowing them an equal balance. 
SPHINCTER CESOPHAGI. The ſphincter of the 
oeſophagus. See CESoPHacus. 
SPHINCTER VAGINZ. The ſphincter of the va- 
gina. Juſt within the vagina we obſerve this ſphincter 
muſcle ; it is two planes of circular fibres that come part- 
ly from the perinæum and partly from the ſphincter ani; 
they ſurround the vagina, and are loſt in the fibres of 
the crura clitoridis, Its office is to bring the perinæum 
cloſer to the bones, and fo embrace the penis in coitu, 
SPHINCTER VESSICZAZ. The ſphincter of the 
bladder 1s a ſeries of tranſverſe fibres running croſs-wiſe 
under the ſtreight fibres of the neck of the bladder in a 
circular manner. 
SPICA. A ſpike. It is a part of a ſtalk thick ſet 
with flowers or fruit, ſo as to form an acute cone. Spica 
is the name of a bandage, which is of three kinds. 


SPHACELUS OSSIS, i. e. Spina Ventoſa. "1 


\ 


SPICA INGUINALIS, It is a bandage uſed for the 
| | Cure 


SPHENO-PALATIN Us. It 10 the name of a branch 
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cure of an inteſtinal hernia, a diſlocation of the thigh, 
and a fracture of the os ilei. It is either ſingle or double 
headed ; the ſingle is twenty-four feet in length and three 
fingers broad, the end is placed on the os ilei of the ſound 
fide, hence the head of the roller paſſes round the bot- 
tom of the belly and the hip, then to the back part of the 
thigh, comes up between the thighs, and is conveyed to 
the groin, and ſo over the back where it begun; pin the 
bandage to the compreſs on the groin, and finiſh by a turn 
or two round the belly. When applied to one groin only 
it is called ſpica inguinalis ſimplex. When the ſimple 
| ſpica hath two heads place the middle part at the perinæ- 
um, from whence the heads aſcend obliquely to the hip, 
from whence they paſs before and behind to the other hip. 
SPICA INGUINALIS DUPEEX. The double in- 
guinal ſpica, It is uſed when a rupture, &c. is in both 
groins. It is double headed, twenty-four feet long, and 
three inches broad. Its middle is fixed on the loins, and 
brought round the belly, where the ends are changed, 
then they go round the outſide of the thighs, paſs under 
the buttocks, and aſcend on each groin ;-there, having 
ſecured the dreſſings, they aſcend over the oſſa ilia to 
their beginning, where the heads are again changed and 
brought round to the belly, where they again are chang- 
ed, and then they deſcend on each ſide of the ſcrotum, 
and go round the buttocks to each groin, and ſo to the 
belly, where they are again changed, and then they aſ- 
cend to the oſſa ilia. 'I his direction muſt be repeatd 
often. | | 
SPICA SIMPLEX. It is a bandage, ſo called from 
its reſemblance to an ear of a grain. Some call it gera- 
nium. It is a common roller, about five ells long, and 
three fingers breadth broad, rolled up with one head. 
When it is rolled up with two heads it. is called ſpica 
duplex. | 

SPINA. The ſpine, It is divided into true and falſe 
vertebræ. The true are twenty four in number, viz. ſe- 
ven of the neck, twelve of the back, and five of the loins. 
Each vertebra is compoſed of its body and proceſſes, 
The body is the thick anterior part, which is convex be- 
fore and concave behind, and moſtly horizontal and plain 
both above and below. The ſurfaces of two conti- 
guous vertebræ are covered with a cartilage. There 
is a ligament, compoſed of- concentrical curved fibres, 


which is firmly attached to the horizontal ſurface of“ 


the vertebræ, beſides which there is a ſtrong ligament, 
which lies between the edges of the ae Bay whoſe 
fibres decuſſate each other in the form of an X. From 
each ſide of the body of each vertebra a bony ridge is 
produced backwards and to a fide, from the poſterior 
extremity of which one ſlanting proceſs ariſes, and another 
deſcends : the ſmooth ſide of each of theſe four proceſſes 
(which are called the oblique) is covered with a cartilage, 
and the two inferior oblique proceſſes of each vertebra are 


articulated with the two ſuperior oblique proceſſes of the 


vertebra below. From between the ſuperior and inferior 
oblique proceſſes of each ſide the vertebra. is ſtretched out 
I2terally, and forms a proceſs called tranſverſe. From 
the poſterior root of the two oblique and of the tranſverſe 
proceſs, on each ſide, a broad oblique bony plate 1s ex- 
tended backward ; where theſe meet the ſpinal proceſs 
riſes, and ſtands out backwards. Theſe ſeven proceſſes 
form the poſterior parts of the vertebræ, and are hollow 
at their anterior middle part, which cavity joined with 
that on the back part of the bodies, make a great canal 
which anſwers to an:ther in the vertebra above and be- 
low, for the medulla ſpinalis. There are two ſemicircu— 
lar notches belonging to each vertebra, which coincide 
with two ſimilar notches in the adjoining vertebra, through 
theſe foramina, (which are placed immediately behind the 
body of the vertebr#) the ſpinal nerves paſs out. 

J he cervical vertebræ are concave above and convex 


below, they are flat forward and behind. Their ſpinal 


proceſſes are bifid to allow a more convenient inſertion for 
the muſcles. The tranſverſe proceſſes are ſhort and ge- 
nerally bifid, the root having a hole for the ſecure paſſage 
of the vertebral artery and vein The oblique proceſſes 
are quite horizontal. The rotatory motions of the head 


——— 


oxygcantha, meſpilus apii folio ſylveſtris ſpinoſa. 


| 


are not entirely performed by the firſt and ſecond vertebræ | 


I 


this diſorder in a 


(as is moſtly imagined), but they are greatly aſſiſled by 
the reſt of the ſpine ; for the rotation of any two verte- 


bræ is inconſiderable, yet it is not ſo when we conſider 
them all together; beſides, if this rotation was betwixt 


the firſt and ſecond only, as we are capable of rotating 


the head a quarter of a circle, ſo great a degree of motion 
would have deſtroyed the ſpinal marrow of that part. 

The dorſal vertebræ are of a middle ſize betwixt the 
cervical and lumbal, and are flattened laterally by the 
preſſare of the ribs, which are inſerted into ſmall cavities 
in the ſides of theſe vertebræ. The ribs are articulated 
betwixt two vertebra, except in the firſt, eleventh, and 
twelſth, where the cavity for their reception is entirely 
formed in the ſaid vertebræ. 

The lumbar vertebræ are larger than the others; the 
cartilages between them are thicker, and the ſpinal and 
oblique proceſſes ſtronger, which is neceſſary, as they 
have a greater quantity of motion, and are the moſt ex- 
poſed in injuries offered to the ſpine. 

The falſe vertebræ are divided into two hones, viz. 
the os ſacrum and os coccygis. | | 

SPINA ALBA. The white thorn tree, alſo called 
Haw- 
thorn. It is common in hedges: its flowers have an a- 
greeable fragrance, and have been uſeful in ſtrengthening 
weak ſtomachs by uſing them in the manner of tea or an 
infuſion. | „ 

SPINA ÆFEGVYPTIACA, i. e. Acacia. 

SPINA ARABICA. The Arabian thiſtle. 

SPINA BIFIDA, alſo called hydrops medullæ ſpinalis. 
It is a tumour of the colour of the ſkin, and is ſeated upon 
the vertebræ of the neck, back or loins, or on the ſutures 
of the ſkull, It receives its name from the proceſſes of the 
ſpine being want'ng, where it is. It is known by its fi- 
tuation, its being always there at the birth of the patient, 
its watery contents, and the palſy, which uſually attends 
Ik, | 

This diſorder is incurable. For the moſt part thoſe 
children on whom theſe tumours are found, die in a day 
or two. If this tumour is opened, death is ſpeedily the 
conſequence. Dr. Mackenzie, profeſſor of midwifry in 
London, gave a drawing which was a caſe of this kind, 
and with which the child lived four months, but at length 
died in convulſions. Mr. Warner gives an inſtance of 
young man of twenty years old; ſee bis 
Caſes in Surgery. | | 

SPINA VENTOSA, called alſo ſpinæ ventoſitas, ſide- 
ratio oſſis, cancer oſſis, gangræna oſſis, ſphacelus oſſis, te- 
redo, and by ſome French authors exoſtoſis. When children 
are the ſubjects of this diſeaſe M. Severinus calls it pædar- 
throcace. With us it is often called a white ſwelling. 
Spina ſeems to have been a term applied to this diſorder, 
becauſe it occaſions a pricking in the fleſh like the punc- 
ture of thorns, and the epithet ventoſa is added becauſe 
that, upon touching the tumour, it ſeems to be filled 
with wind, though this is not the cauſe of the diſtenſion. 
The late Mr. Sharp ſays that the ſpina ventoſa is a caries 
of a bone, attended with an internal corruption of its 
whole ſubſtance, and generally ariſing from a putrefac- 
tion of the marrow, by which the perioſteum and liga- 
ments, as well as the bone, are wholly deſtroyed. 

Mr. Pott divides this diſorder into the hydrops articuli ; 
the fungus articuli, or thickening of the ligaments of the 
joint, and the enlargement of the bone. The firſt is the 
moſt common, and is generally met with under the name 
of a white ſwelling, Ihe ſecond is generally known by 
the uniform ſwelling of the parts, growing very hard, 


ſo as to deſtroy all diſtinction, and lattly, by an inflexi- 


bility : this caſe ſometimes extends to the perioſteum, by 
which it is incurable, and the conſequence is amputation. 
The firſt of theſe caſes is ſometimes cured by promoting 
abſorption, by vomits of the rougher kind, by bliſters ap- 
plied to the part, and by mercurial ointments rubbed on 
the tumour, but fo as to avoid ſalvation. The ſecond 
kind may be treated in the beginning as is directed for 
the firſt; beſides which mercurial alteratives with anti- 


| monials may be given internally; the vapour bath is 


ſometimes uſeful, and the electric ſhock bath ſometimes 
been ſucceeded with advantage. T he third caſe is ſome- 
| , times 


SPI 


times relieved by perforations made through the diſeaſed 
part to the marrow, but moſt frequently amputation is 


neceſſar y. | 


See M. Aurelius Severinus's treatiſe on this diſeaſe, 
Merklin's notes on Pandolphinus, Petit's Diſeaſes of the 


Bones, ch. xvi. Heiſter's. Surgery, Lond. Med. Tran. 
vol. i. p. 104. 1 


SPINACHIA, alſo called ſpinatia, olus Hiſpanicum, 


lapathum hortenſe. Common ſpinage. It is only uſed 
at the table, but if freely eaten it is laxative, diuretic, and 


cooling. See Raii Hiſt. 


muſc. 


SPINALIS ARTERIA. There are two ſpinal arte- 
ries, one anterior and one poſterior, both produced by 
the vertebrales ; each of which, as ſoon as it enters into 
the cranium, ſends out a ſmail branch, by the union of 


which the poſterior ſpinales is formed. Afterwards the 
vertebrales auvancing to the apophyſis baſilaris, of the os 
occipitis, detach backward two other ſmall branches, 
which likewiſe meet, and by their union form the ſpinatis 
anterior. Theſe ipinal arteries run down on the fore and 
back ſides of the medulla ſpinalis, and by ſmall traniverte 
ramifications communicate with thoſe which the intercoſ- 
tal and lumbar arteries ſend to the lame part. 

SPINALIS COLLi. his muſcle riſes (one on each 
ſide) from the {pines of the ſeven uppermoſt vertebtæ of 
the back, and is inſerted into the ſpines of the five lower 
vertebræ oi the neck. 

SPINALIS DORSI MAJOR. It is a long flender 
muſcle lying on the lateral part of the extremities of the 
ſpinal apophyſes of the back. It is commonly called ſe- 
miſpinales. | 

SP/NALIS DORSI MINOR. ITheſe muſcles are of 
two kinds ; ſome go lateraily from the extremity of one 
ſpinal apophyſis to another, being often mixed with thc 
ſhort faſciculi of the ſpinalis major: the reſt lie directly 
between the extremities of two neighbouring ipinal apo— 
phyſes, being ſeparated from their fellows on the other 
fide by the ſpinal ligament. 

SPINALES LUMBURUM. Theſe are ſome faſcicu 
li which run up from the ſuperior falſe ſpines of the 0> 
ſacrum to the lower ſpinal apophyſes of the loins, which 
may be looked upon as fo many ſpinales lumborum ma 
Jores. There are alſo ſome ſpinales min-res between the 
ſpinal apophyſes of the Joins, and tranſverſales minores be- 
tween the tranſverſe apophyſes, which are ſometimes of a 
conſiderable breadth. 

SPINALIS MUSCULUS. This muſcle (and its fel- 
low on the oppoſite ſide) riſes tendinous from the ſpinal 
proceſſes, and run to be inſerted into the traniverie pro 
ceſſes. It is diſtinguiſhed into ſpinalis colli, and ſpina- 
lis dorſi. It goes in this manner as high as the ſpinal 
proceſs of the ſecond vertebra. 

SPIRITUS. Spirit. Any fine volatile | ſubſtance 
which exhales from bodies in a given degree of heat is 
called ſpirit ; hence, by a ſort of imaginary analogy, the 
nervous fluid hath been called' ſpirit, and is generally 


SPINALES COLLI MINORES, i. e. Interſpinales 
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gradually pour upon it the pureſt diſtilled vinegar, until 
the efferveſoence ceales, occaſionally ſtirring it, to pro- 
mote the action of the vinegar on the ſalt ; or it may be 
gently heated, by which it will efferveſce, if it is not neu- 
tral, To hit the neutralized point is difficult; but the 
belt way of trying it is to ſtain a thick writing paper on 
one {ide with the blue called ;iacmus or archil, and on the 
other {ide with red, by mixing as much diluted ſpirit of 
| ſalt in the lachmus as will redden it; then dip this paper 

into the mixture which is to be neutral, and it the alcali 
is predomint, the red fide will turn blue, if the acid 
prevails the blue fide will become red, and no change is 
produced if the mixture is neutta The ſpiritus Minde- 
reri is analogous to the crude lal ammoniac in its medici- 
nal qualities, but is ſomewhat more penetrating. From 
3 ii. to 3 1s. is the uſual doſe when perſpiration is to be 
excited. 

SPLANCHNICA, from ox>ay»y, an entrail or bow- 
el. Medicines appropriated to the diteaſes of the bowels 
or viicera. | 

dPLANCHNOLOGIA. Splanchnology. It treats 
of al the viſcera in the head, breaſt, or beliy. 

SPLEN. Uhe ſpleen. Hippocrates calls it the left 
liver. Ariſtotle calls it the leit or baſtard liver. The 
ſplecn is ſituated in the hypochoudrium laterally, in the 
cavity between the falſe ribs and die ſpine. It is of a 
long oval figure, about ſeven fingers breach in length 
and tour or hve in breadth, It is generally of a livid or 
a black red colour, and very lax. It is compoied of thre- 
des, the couvex is next the diaphragm, the concave is 
divided by a longitudinal ſulcus where the ſplenic veflels 
enter, and divide the ip'een into an under anterior and 
upper poltert' r patt. it receives the great extrem of 

te {tonach on its concave part, It receive a coat om 
ae peritoneum. At the fiſfure in the unerior edge the 
veltuis enter variouſly, ſome in the middie and otuets in 
the extreinities; theſe veſſel tend branches to the ito- 
mach, they are called vaſa brevia tHaticr tays that it is 
computed wholly of arteries and veins, and that its ule is 
ta luppiy the hver with due upplies of bleud. See Hal- 
ler's Fhytology, lect. 26. Caſſerius, Ruyſch and Winſlow. 

SPLUNIA. Comuprefſes: The anticats called them 

ſpienia becaute they ten reſembled the ſpleen in ſhape. 


—— — 


And they are called compreſſes becauſe they keep other 
drelungs ugiit and firm. bey are made of lint, tow, 
and folded rags. Their princiga uies are, to chef iſh 
the natural heat of the j..c, or to keep out the cold; 
to ſecure the dreſſiugs under em, to couvey liquid re- 
medies to the diforderea part, and to continue them 
longer thereon ; to fil} up incqualitics and depreſſions ſo 
thai the dreſſings may be ſecured : aud, laſtly, to prevent 
poo [kin from being irritated by the uricture of the ban- 
ages. 

SPLENICA ARTERIA. The ſplenic artery paſſes 
downwards and to the left fide, beh ug the upper edge of 
the pancreas, to which it gives branches; a'terwards it 
divides into ſeveral branches which enter the tſure in the 


termed the animal ſpirit. Spirit in the human body 1s 
ſpoken of under the different characters of natural, vital, 
and animal. The firſt are ſaid to preſide over the digeſtion 
of the aliment, and the elaboration of chyle, or the na- 
| tural actions. The ſecond is ſaid to prefide over the 
motion of the lungs and heart, or the vital actions. The 
third over the animal aCtions, as, ſentation, voluntary 
motion, &c. 

In botany it is that volatile part in the eſſential oil of 
plants to which their peculiar ſmell and taſte is owing. It 
is alſo called ſpiritus rector. N 

In pharmacy there are many different ſubjects to which 
the name of ſpirit is given; but they are chiefly the ſpirits 
obtained by fermentation, which ſeem to be the only pro- 
per ones; thoſe that are formed of a faturate ſolution of 
volatile alkaline falts in water are more properly ſolutions 
than ſpirits. The fermented vegetable ſpirit, commonly 
called vinous ſpirit, is water ſo impregnated with the oili- 
neſs of a vegetable, that it will burn all away. See VI- 
NUM ADUSTUM. 

SPIRITUS MINDERERI. Mindererus's ſpirit. 


inſide of the ſpleen. Before they ente whe fpicen they 
give cff the vaſa brevia, and the gaſtrica tinilira, which 
is the largeſt of the vala brevia. 

SPLENICA VENA. The ſplenic vein is one of the 
diviſions of the vena portæ ventraiis, It run tranſverſely 
from the right to the left, firit under the duodenum and 
then along the lower ſide of the pancreas neut the poite- 
rior edge; in its courſe it gives off ſeveral branches. It 
terminates atterwards by a winding courſe, in which it 
ſends branches to the ſpleen. Laſtly, it reaches the fiſ- 
ſure of the ipleen, which it enters, and runs through its 
whole length by ſeveral branches, much in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſplenic artery. i 

SPLENITIS. An inflammation or a tumour of the l 
ſpleen. Splenitis is alſo a name for the vein in the left 1 
hand which is called falvatella, the fellow to which in the 
right hand is called jecoraria. 
SPLENIUM, i. e. Aſplenium. ; x 
SPLENIUS, called alſo triangularis, and maſtoidzug 
ſuperior. It riſes from the ligamentum colli, a little be- 
low the firſt tranſverſe line of the os occipitiz, from tlie 


Take = quantity of the volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
48. | 


| 

ur vertebree of the neck, and five upper dorſal verte. \l 
bræ, and is inſerted into the poſterior part and hol | 
F 
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length of the maſtoid proceſs, and into the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſs of the atlas and dentata, ſerving to bend the neck 
backwards. Albinus divides this into two muſcles, Viz. 
the ſplenius capitis, and the ſplenius colli ; but this divi- 
fion is quite unneceſſary. _ | | 
SPODIUM ARABUM. Burnt ivory. Ivory is the 
tuſks of elephants, which often grow to ſeven feet in 
lengzh, and at their baſis are as thick as a man's thigh ; one 
of them will ſometimes weigh one hundred and ſixty pounds. 
The African ivory turns yellow with keeping ; the Cey- 
Jon ivory keeps its whiteneſs longeſt. The ſhavings are 
boiled in water, and thus a jelly is formed, which hath 
the ſame effects as the jelly of hartſhorn ; the African 
ivory abounds moſt with oil and ſalt, the qualities of 
which are not different from thoſe obtained from hartſ- 


| 
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ple, being mixed with various heterogene particles, par- 
ticularly ſulphurous or arſenical whence the inconvenien- 
ces to which its eſſayers are ſubjected ; it is leſs fixed in 
the fire than any other of the metals ; it is ſoft flexible and 
malleable, yet it increaſes the elaſticity of ſome elaſtic bo- 
dies; it is not ſonorous, yet when mixed with other me- 
tals their ſound is increaſed ; it melts long before ignition, 
even with a heat not much exceeding boiling water ; in 
- melting it hath this peculiarity in which it differs from all 
other metals, that it crackles as it melts ; when crude it 
diſſolves only in aqua regia, but when freed from its 
ſulphur, 8&c. by calcination, it diſſolves even in vinegar. 
Its ore is found in many parts of the world, but the beſt 
is the Malacca tin, and the next is the Engliſh; 
Tin hath been extolled as a ſpecific in diſorders of the 


horn. When ivory is burnt to blackneſs it is called ivory 
black and velvet black. 

SPONGIA. Sponge. It is ſomewhat like a fungus ; 
it is a plant which grows in the ſea; it is very bibulous, 
of a ſoft ſubſtance, full of perforations, and elaſtic. It is 
brought from Smyrna, and Aleppo; the beſt is faid to be 


uterus and lungs, and particularly as an antihectic, but 
experience does not ſuppott its character, ſo that it is al- 
moſt thrown out of the preſent practice. The London 
college continues the preparation called aurum muſivum, 
and Dr. Alſton hath given the filings of tin a degree of 
reputation for deſtroying worms, particularly the flat one; 


got in the Archipelago, Thoſe pieces which are full of 
fine perforations are called males, and of theſe the hardeſt 
are called Tragi ; the contrary are called female. 

It is uſed inſtead of flannels, for applying fomentations, 
for it keeps the heat longer; for tents to dilate wounds 
with, in which caſe it is dipped in hot bees-wax, then 
ſqueezed hard until it is cold, after which it is cut into pro- 
per ſizes ; for pledgits to be applied over the lint which is 
laid on the ſtump after amputating a limb; and in ſcro- 
fulous diſorders, and cutaneous foulneſſes, for which end 


he directs it to be given in treacle, in doſes of from 3 is. 
to 3 i. the patient takes it in the morning faſting, the day 
after three doſes are taken, a purging draught ſhould be 
taken. Some have obſerved that tin hath been effeQual 
in epilepſies from worms and from frights, and in the 
chorea Sancti Viti ; though not in any other nervous dil- 
order. In nervous diſorders it ſhould be finely powdered ; 


but, as a deſtroyer of worms, the filings are moſt effec- 
tual, | 


it is reduced, by lightly burning it, to a black powder, 
which is given in doſes from gr. x. to 9 i. two, or three 
times a day: its virtues, which render it uſeful in theſe 
diſorders, depend on a volatile, animal, alkaline falt, (with 
which it abounds) and the oil of the ſponge united. 

When ſponge is cut in ſmall pieces, and freed from the 
ſtony matters which are lodged in it, it is burnt in a cloſe | 
earthen veſſel until it is black and friable, and when being 
powdered in a ſtone or a glaſs mortar, it is kept in a cloſe 
vial for uſe. The burning ſhould be diſcontinued as ſoon 
as the matter becomes thoroughly black; as the outſide 
of a large quantity will be ſufficiently burnt, before the 
middle is much affected, the beſt method is, to cut it in 
ſmall pieces, and keep it continually ſtirring in ſuch a a 
machine as coffee is roaſted in. | 

Except raw ſilk, more volatile alkaline ſalt is obtained 
from ſpunge than from any other matter. By boiling the 
ſponge in water, it gives out a portion of ſea-ſalt ; by 
turning it to aſhes, it yields a large quantity of fixed al- 
kaline ſalt, the ſame as is obtained from the ſea-falt. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

SPONGIOSUM OS. A name for the os ethmoides. 
The oſſa ſpongioſa inferiora are two oblong bones lying 
looſe between the anterior and poſterior noſtrils, they are 
glewed to the upper maxillary bones, and are convex to- 
wards the ſeptum naſi, while on the oppoſite fide which 
faces the ſinus maxillaris they are concave. They have 
each two proceſſes on their upper edge, the poſterior co- 
vers part of the maxillary ſinus, the inferior joining with 
the os unguis, compoſes part of the ductus lachrymalis. 
The oſſa ſpongioſa ſuperiora, fee Ethmoides Os. 

SPUTUM. Spit. This name is given to whatever comes 
from the mouth ; but it is properly confined to what is 
excreted by coughing. Bloody ſpit is when the blood- 
veſſels in the lungs are eroded, and in this caſe a cough 
| attends. Salt acrid ſpit endangers an eroſion in the lungs. 
Bitter, or ſalt ſpit, is from a mixture of bile. Sweet ſpit 
is from concocted phlegm ; fetid ſpit is from a putrefac- 
tion of the humours of which it 1s compoſed ; purulent 
ſpit is from a phthiſis approaching or begun. See Proſper 
Alpinus's Praeſages. | 

STAGMA. A liquor expoſed to diſtillation ; alſo a 
name for the oil of vitriol. 

STAMINA. Alſo called chives ; they are thoſe ſlen- 
der threads which encompaſs the ſtyle in the centre of 
flowers, and ſupport the apices or ſummits which contain 
the male duſt. 

STANNUM. Tin. Alſo called plumbum candidum ; 
Jupiter. It is the lighteſt of all the metals; the leaſt ſim- 


| 
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If tin is heated, it becomes fo brittle that by agitation, 
when juſt ready to melt, it falls into a ſine powder; but 
the tin is more eaſily powdered by rubbing three parts 
with one of coralline, and pounding them together. See 
| Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
STAPEDIS MUSCULUS. It lies in a little cavity of 
= os petroſum, and is inferted into the head of the 

apes. RT | 

S TAPES. The ſtirrup. It is one of the bones in che 
ear, and is thus named becauſe it is exactly like a ſtirrup. 
It ſtands with its baſis upwards and inwards upon the fe- 
neſtra ovalis, and at its narrower part it is articulated with 
the inſide of the long proceſs of the incus. 

STAPHISAGRIA, called alſo pedicularis, ,ſtaves acre, 
and louſe-wort. It is a plant with large leaves, and blue 


| flowers, which are followed by pods, containing large, 


rough, triangular, dark coloured ſeeds. It is a native of 
the ſouth parts of Europe, from whence the ſeeds are 
brought to us ; but they are moſt plentiful in Dalmatia 
and Iſtria. | | 

The ſeeds have a diſagreeable ſmell, a nauſeous, bitter, 
burning taſte, If taken in doſes from ten grains to a ſcru- 
ple, they purge and vomit ruggedly, and inflame the 
throat and ſtomach ; but they are chieſly uſed to deſtroy 
lice. Their acrimony is partially extracted by water, to- 
tally by reCtified ſpirit, but not raiſed by either in diſtilla- 
tion. The beſt method of uſing them for deſtroying lice, 
&c. is to ſtrew the fine powder on the part, and to ſecure 
it with an handkerchief, or other proper bandage ; or if a 
decoction is more convenient, boil an ounce in a pint of 
water fora few minutes. The powder may be mixed with 
oatmeal to kill mice and rats. See Neumann's Chem. 
Works, Lewis's Mat. Med, 

STAPHYLINI. Winſlow calls by the names ſtaphy- 
lini and epiſtaphylini, two fleſhy ropes cloſely united to- 
gether, as if they were but one mulcle ; but in ſome ſub- 
jets they are diſtinguiſhed by a very fine white line. 
They are fixed by one extremity in the common point of 
the poſterior edges of the ofla palati, and from thence 
they run downwards and backwards along the middle of 
the ſeptum, and alſo along the middle of almoſt the whole 
uvula, Morgagni diſcovered them, and they are called by 
ſome azygos Morgagnii, | : | 

STAPHY LINUS EXTERNUS, i. e. Spheno- ſalpin- 
go-ſtaphylini. | 

STAPHYLOMA., This term comprehends two diſ- 
orders of the eye; one when the tunica cornea is gradu- 
ally rendered protuberant ; the other, when the pupilla 
breaks forth upon the tunica cornea, and deforms the 
eye with a tumour, by which the ſight is deſtroyed. 

1 Theſe 


STE 


Theſe tumours, from their different forms and ſizes, aſ- 
ſume different names, as margarita, myocephalon, cla- 
vus, mylon, pomum, uva, or acinus; according to the 
reſemblance they bear to the things whence they are 
named. Not only the cornea, but alſo the ſclerotica is 
alſo ſometimes ſwelled, and occaſions great pain and vio- 
lent inflammation, which ſometimes ends in a ſuppura- 
tion, or a cancer. Monſ. St. Y ves propoſes to extirpate 
the tumour, and then dreſs with lint dipped in brandy 
and water; after which, an artificial eye may be fixed. 
If the caſe is ſlight, compreſſes of alum-water may be 
laid on, and the patient may lay continually on his back. 
Tf a wound is the cauſe, try to puſh back the tumour 
with a probe. ef, | 
For the moſt part, the cure is not undertaken to re- 
cover the ſight, but only to remove the deformity and 
the bad ſymptoms. | 
STATIONARIAE FEBRIS. A ſtationary fever. 
So Sydenham calls thoſe fevers which happen when there 
are certain general conſtitutions of the years, which owe 
their origin neither to heat, cold, dryneſs, nor moiſture, 
but rather depend upon a, certain ſecret, and inexplica- 
ble alteration in the bowels of the earth, whence the air 
becomes impregnated with ſuch kinds of effluvia, as ſub- 
je& the body to particular diſtempers, ſo long as that 
kind of conſtitution prevails, which after a certain courſe 
of years declines, and gives way to another, Each of 
theſe general conſtitutions is attended with its own pro- 
per and peculiar kind of fever, which never appears in 
any other. | 
STEATITES. Soap-rock. It is an earth found in 
Cornwall: it hath the aſpect of marble, and is conſidera- 
bly hard: it is white, variegated with red, blue, or 
green: it is ſmooth to the touch, and gloſſy on the ſur- 
face, Its chief uſe is in the porcelain manufactory, 
STEATOCELE, from stp, ſuet, and wan, an her- 
nia. A ſpecies of hernia cauſed by a collection of ſuety 
matter in the ſcrotum. | 
STEATOMA, from gta, ſuet. A ſpecies of tumour, 
commonly called a wen, Its contents appear like ſuet : 
it does not yield to eſcharoties; but when convenient, 
is to be removed with a knife. See NAE VVS. 
STELLA. The name of a bandage uſed in arteri- 
otomy: it is ſo called from its many croſſings on the 
temples, or from its reſemblance to a ſtar: it ſhould be 
twenty or twenty-four feet in length, two fingers broad, 
and double-headed. When this bandage is uſed, cover 
it with proper compreſles, then place the middle of the 
roller on the ſound temple, and bring one head round 
the occiput, and the other round the forchead, until 
they meet at the part affected; and there croſſing each 
other, form a kind of knot, carry one end over the ver- 
tex, the other under the chin; croſſing again, over the 
ſound temple, whence they are carried round the fore- 
head and occiput, to the compreſſes on the wound, &c, 
until all the bandage is taken up. 
STERILITAS. Barrenneſs. In this caſe, if medi- 
cines prove uſeful, it is only by reſtoring the general 
health, But the cauſe is ſo frequently a ſcirrhus in the 
uterus, or other parts ſubſervient to generation, that it 
rarely happens that the complaint is removed, 
STERNO-CLEIDO-HYOIDAUS, i. e. Sterno- 
Hyoides. | 
STERNO COSTALES. 
STERNI. 8 
STERNO-HYOIDES. This muſcle riſes from the 
inſide of the ſternum and the clavicle, and running over 
the thyroid cartilage, is inſerted into the baſe of the os 
hyoides to pull it down. Some call it ſterno maſtoideus, 
but very improperly. 
STERNO-MASTOIDAUS. See MAsTOIDAEus, 
and STERNO HYOIDES, ; 

S TERNO-THYROIDÆI. The muſcles thus named, 
riſe between the cartilages of the firſt and ſecond rib; 
run before, and cloſe to the thyroid gland and the tra- 
chea, and are inſerted into the knobs of the thyroid car- 
tilage, pulling the whole larynx down, | 

STERNUM. The breaſt bone. It is the broad, 
flat bone, at the anterior part of the thorax. In adults 
of a middle age, it is compoſed of three bones, but ſre- 


See TRIANGULARES 
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2 the two lower bones are ultimately united. The 
| rſt bone is the thickeſt; to this the clavicles and the 
firft ribs are articulated, and half the cavity for the re- 
ception of the ſecond rib. The ſecond bone is longer, 
narrower, and thinner than the firſt; in the ſides of it 
are complete cavities for the third, fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth ribs, and half pits for the ſecond and the ſeventh. 
The third bone is the leaſt, and hath only half of the 
cavity for the ſeventh rib. It is called cartilago enſifor- 
mis, and in young ſubjects is always cartilaginous. 

. STERNUTATORIUM. A ſternutatory. See Er- 
rhines. 

S TERTOR. Snoting, or what is called a ratling in 
the throat. See Rhenchos. 

STIBIUM. Antimony ; alſo the glaſs of antimony. 

STILLICIDIUM, In pathology, it ſignifies the ſame 
as ſtrangury, In pharmacy it ſignifies an inſtillation ef 
liquor upon ſome part of the body: the French call it la 
Douche; and we commonly expreſs it by, pumping 
upon. 

In pumping upon a diſeaſed part, three things act at 
the ſame time upon the inſpiſſated and ſtagnating fluids : 
frſt, the falling fluid, which abrades and comminutes 
the inſpiſſated juices by its force and compreſſion ; ſe- 
condly, the nature of the water may contribute to this 
effect, and the fall of it may help it to penetrate ; third- 
ly, the heat of the water, which inſinuates itſelf, and 
warms the part quite through, it aſſiſts and quickens the 
motion of the fluids; hence it follows, that a part is 
tranſpired through the ſkin, and the reſt aſſiſted in its 
circulation, | | 3 | 

Le Dran, in his 93d and 94th Obſ. gives ſome account 
of this operation in the anchyloſis, and attempts to ac- 
count for the action of the pumping; but his reaſoning 
is rather ſpecious than ſatisfactory. 

STILLICIDIUM URINLA, i. e. Dyſuria. | | 

S FOECHAS. French lavender. It is called ſtoechas 
from the iſland Stoechades ; and ſtoechas Arabica, be- 
cauſe much commended by the Arabian phyſicians ; it is 
alſo called ſpica hortulana, ſticadore, and caflidony. It 
is a low, ſhrubby plant, with ſmall oblong, narrow 
leaves, bearing on the tops of the branches ſhort thick 
ſpikes, or ſcaly heads, from which iſſue ſeveral ſmall 
purple labiated flowers, followed each by four feeds, in- 
cloſed in the cup: it is a native of the ſouthern part of 
Europe, common in our gardens, where, with a little 
ſhelter, it bears the hardeſt weather; it flowers in May 
and June. The flowers which are brought from France 
and Italy are rarely ſo good as thoſe of our own growth. 
The heads ſhould be gathered when firm and hard, which 
is about the end of July. 

Diſtilled with water, it yields a conſiderable quantity 
of a pale-coloured fragrant eſſential oil; but with rectified 
ſpirit of wine, it yields but little, Its virtues agree with 
thoſe of our lavender, but are inferior. See Neumann's 
Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

STOECHAS. A name for ſome ſpecies of elichryſong 

STOLONES. The ſuckers of plants, that is, ſuch 
ſhoots as ariſe from the roots of plants, and may be taken 
off with fibres to them, ſo as to propagate the ſpecies 
thereby. | e 

STOMACACE, from 5oua, the mouth, and raxts, 
evil. A ſymptom of the ſcurvy, conſiſting of a fetor of 
the mouth, and an eroſion and ſpontaneous hemorrhage 
of the gums. It is alſo a name for the ſcurvy. 

STOMACHICA PASSIO. In this diſorder there is 
an averſion to food ; even the thought of it begets a nau- 
ſea, anxiety, cardialgia, an effuſion of ſaliva, and often 
a vomiting ; faſting is more tolerable than eating: if the 
patient is obliged to eat, he muſt endure a pain that is 
worſe to him than hunger itſelf; he is troubled to chew, 
but more ſo to ſwallow his food ; there is an averſion to 
common food, and a deſire to what is unuſual; often, 
a pain is complained of between the ſhoulders, and it is 
increaſed after eating; reſtleſſneſs, dimneſs of fight, a 
noiſe in the ears, a heavineſs in the head, numbneſs in 
the limbs, a palpitation in the hypochondria, and a ſpit- 
ting of cold watery phlegm ; the patient imagines that the 
ſpine of his back moves towards his legs, and whether 
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| ſtanding, or lying, he ſeems to be moved like a reed th 
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geſtion, vomiting, &c. 


lius Aurelianus Morb. Chron. lib. iii. cap. ii. Aretæus 
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is ſhaken by the wind ; though not thirſty, he deſires to 
drink after eating ; though drowſy, he keeps walking ; he 
is lean, pale, feeble, faint, timid, filent, but ſoon angry; 
he is much diſturbed with black bile, and falls into fits of 
melancholy ; the ſymptoms during a fit, are fainting, a 
cold numbneſs of the joints, an unuſual heat which runs 
through-the members, and moſt perceived in the palms of 
the hands, with a dewy ſweat, reſtleſſneſs, jactitation, anx- 
iety, deſpondency, a change of colour, a ſmall, ſwift, 
weak pulſe, a waſting of the body, or, on the contrary, 
an immoderate appetite, with indigeſtion, and an acrid, 
acid, or nidorous quality in the contents of the ſtomach ; 
ſometimes the patient is ſpeechleſs, grinds and clenches 
his teeth ; there is always a cold in the head, with a ring- 
ing in the ears; ſometimes, tho” rarely, there is great thirſt ; 
a pain in the precordia, which extends to'between the ſca- 
pulz ; and when the inflammation is conſiderable, there 
is a difficuly of ſwallowing, and a ſtrangulation, which 
ſome have called a ſtomachic quinſy ; an hardneſs of the 
ſtomach, without pain, with other ſymptoms, as a windi- 
neſs, inflation, borborygmi, &c. | | 
The caules are a diſcharge of pus from the belly upon 
the ſtomach, intenſe thinking, a neglect of proper nou- 
riſhment and reſt, ſorrow, taking cold, continual indi- 


In order to the cure, the patients inclinations muſt be 
complied with ; the juice of quinces are recommended ; 
warm ſtimulants, ſuch as pepper and ginger, with aloes, 
and other ſuch like bitters, are found to be uſeful. See 
Aretzus de cauſ. fign. diutin. Morb. lib. ii. cap. vi. Cce 


de Curat. Chron. Morb. lib. ii. cap. vi. 

STOMACHICI NERVI. See PAR Vacum. 

STOMACHUS. The ſtomach. It is ſituated under 
the left ſide of the diaphragm, juſt below the leſſer lobe of 
the liver, paſſing down a little way, and then turning 
over the ſpine to the right ſide. In ſhape it much reſem- 
bles the pouch of a bagpipe ; it lies in an oblique direc- | 
tion from leſt to right, and hath a ſubſtance called meſo- 
gaſtrion in its concave part, between the orifices attach- 
ing it to the ſubjacent parts ; its ſuperior orifice is called 
the cardiac orifice, it is on the left ſide; the inferior ori- 
fice is toward the right ſide, and is called pylorus. The 
outward coat of the ſtomach is from the peritoneum, the 
ſecond coat is muſcular, the inner or villous coat appears 
like a pile of velvet, but ſhort and flat, and it is extremely 
vaſcular ; betwixt theſe coats the cellular membrane runs, 
and, according to ſome, is reckoned diſtinct coats, to that 
betwixt the muſcular and the villous coat, ſome have given 
the name of nervoſa, The muſcular coat of the ſtomach 
can contract it to a very ſmall' ſize, as in vomiting. Dr. 
Hunter thinks, that the cavity is contracted ſo as not to be 
larger than the ſize of a nutmeg, when all the contents are 
thrown out. The arteries are principally the coronaria 
ventriculi, and the two gaſtricæ; the veins are ramifi ca- 
tions ſrom the venz portz in general, and, in particular, 
from the meſeraica major, ſplenica, and hæmorrhoidalis 
interna; the nerves are from the eighth pair. 

STORAX RUBRA, i. e. Thuris Cortes. 

STRABILISMUS, ſtrabiſmus, and ſtraboſitas. Squint- 
ing. It may be cauſed from habit contracted by mocking 
thoſe who ſquint; by viewing many agreeable objects at 
once; by placing the eye of an infant obliquely to a can- 
dle, or a window, &c. or this diſorder may proceed from 
a fault in the firſt conformation of the eye, or of ſome par- 
ticular part of it; or the weakneſs of one eye may produce 
this defect in the other; the muſcles of the eye may be too 
long, or too ſhort, preternaturally relaxed or contracted ; 
a tumour in the orbit, or an adhzſion of the eye to ſome 
part of the eye-lid may alſo be a cauſe ; ſpaſm, or an apo- 
plexy, may alſo produce it. 

Thoſe who ſquint from ſome accident after they are 
grown up, fee double; but when they ſquint from their 
infancy they do not, 3 

Some attempt to remove this defect in children, by ſet- 
ting them to look at their faces in a looking-glaſs, and re- 
peat this attempt for a quarter of an hour, night and 
morning; and while this method is in uſe, the eyes ſhould 
be waſhed with Hungary water ; to ſtrengthen the muſcles 
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waſh the temples and the forehead three times a-day. See 
St. Yves on the Diſorders of the Eyes. 
SIRAMEN CAMELORUM. Camels hay. 

STRAMONIUM. Thorn apple. Boerbaave men: 
tions fix ſpecies of this plant, but the diſagreeable effects 
obſerved from them hath been a cauſe of their being neg- 
lected. The leaves are ſaid to be cooling, and the ſeeds 
narcotic. Some obſerve that the ſeeds produce a ſtrange 
kind 'of delirium, which continues twenty-four hours ; 
and that the root occaſions uneaſy ſleep, and troubleſome 
dreams. 

Dr. Storck took ſtramonium 'offic. datura pericarpus 
ſpinoſis erectis ovatis Linn. ſpec. plant. ſolanum fœtidum 
pomo ſpinoſo oblongo flore albo infundibuliformi, C. B. P. 
or the greater thorn apple. He preſſed out the juice from 
the freſh plant, and inſpiſſated it to an extract, and, in dif- 
ferent caſes, gave it in doſes from gr. ſs. to 3 i. in twenty- 
four hours. In epileptic diſorders, convulſions, and 
madneſs, it proved to be a medicine of ſingular efficacy : 
he cured ſeveral patients whoſe diſorders were violent, and 
of long continuance with it. See Miller's Bot. Off. Dr. 
Storck on the Stramonium. _ | 

. STRANGALIDES. Hard tumours in the breaſts 
from milk. 

» IT RANGURIA, from ore, a drop, and 2 


urine. A ſtrangury. It is a diſcharge of urine by drops, 


attended with pain. See DysURIA. 

STREMMA, from rp, to turn. A ſtrain. When 
a membranous, or tendinous part is ſtretched beyond its 
proper limits, it is ſaid be ſtrained. This accident hap- 
pens chiefly about the joints, occaſions weakneſs and pain 
there, with ſwelling, and often a total inability to move. 
A ſtrain approaches very nearly to the nature of a contu- 
ſion, and, as in contuſions, reſt, with the application of 
warm vinegar, three or four times a day, will be proper; 
and when the ſymptoms abate, in proportion thereto let 
a little ſpirit be added to the vinegar, which now may be 
uſed cold, and a bandage may be made uſe of to ſupport 
the weakened part until the natural degree of ſtrength re- 
turns. Dr. Lobb adviſes the uſes of vinegar, and of rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine alternately, firſt rubbing in the vine- 
gar, then two or three hours after rub in the ſpirit. 
Cold water is uſed by ſome, but if the ſtrain is deep, 
it does no ſervice; if there is inflammation, it does harm, 
ſo that it is only in flight, and ſuperficial, and theſe muſt 
be recent caſes too in which it can be of fervice. 

A ſtrain in the ſpine 1s apt to produce inflammation and 
abſceſs, which deſtroy the intervertebral ſubſtance, and 
cauſe a ſtarting in the bones outward, Theſe accidents 
uſually end ill. The firſt material ſymptom is a palſy in 
the lower limbs, which gradually increaſes ; when the pa- 
tient ſtands upright he complains of pain in the back, and 
there is generally a tumoui formed, but when the patient 
ſtoops he is eaſy. The only means of relief is to take off 
the preſſure, by keeping them in an horizontal poſture, or 
in a kind of ſwing chair. 

STRIDOR DENTIUM. Grinding of the teeth. 
Hippocrates obſerves, that in acute diſeaſes this ſymptom 
1s uſually fatal if the patient hath not been accuſtomed to 
it in his childhood. | 

STRIGIL, or Strigilis. An inftrument with which to 
ſcrape off the ſweat during the gymnaſtic exerciſes of the 
ancients ; and, in their baths, ſtrig ils were made of me- 
tals, horn, ivory, and were curved: ſome were made of 
linen. | 

STRIGMENTUM. The ſtrigments, filth, or ſordes 
ſcraped from the ſkin in baths, and places of exerciſe ; 
ſome of theſe ſtrigments were only the ſweat, others were 
the ſweat mixed with the duſt raiſed in the piace of exer- 
ciſe, or purpoſely ſtrewed on the bodies of them who were 
there engaged, Strigments were of three ſorts: 1. ſweat. 
2, Sweat with the duſt and oil, which was rubbed on the 
bodies of the men. 3. Oils and duſt ſcraped from ſtatues, 
and which often partook of verdegriſe, from the oil diſ- 
ſolving the copper. 

STRONGYLUS. Round worms. See VERmEs. 

SI RUMA. The ſtruma of the ancients were thoſe 
ſcrofulous tumours that were encyſted. See SCRoFuULA, 

SIUM, It is muſt, whoſe fermentation bath been 


prevented, 
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rax calamita. 


pn or prematurely ſuppreſſed by fumigation with 
lphur. | 

5 STUrOR DENTIUM. An affection of the teeth, 
in which a eertain pain is felt in the membrane which ſur- 
rounds them, and by which ſenſation is in a degree 
deſtroyed. It is produced by taking acid and auſtere ſub- 
ſtances into the mouth. 


STUPA, or ſtuppa. A ſtupe. It is a piece of cloth 
uſually of flannel, dipped in ſome proper liquor, and ap- 


plied to an affected part. 


STYLOCERATOHYOIDEUS. i. e. Stylobyoides. 

STYLO - CHONDRO - HYOID EUS. So Douglas 
names one of the muſcles called ſtylohyoidzus, becauſe 
it is inſerted into the cartilaginous appendix of the os hyoi- 


des. | 
STYLO GLOSSI. From ſtylus, a pencil, and gloſſa, 
a tongue. Theſe muſcles rife ſrom the inner-part of the 


ſtyloid proceſs, and go the whole length of the tongue, 
ſerving to expand 1t. 


STYLO HYOIDES. It riſes from the proceſſus ſty- 
loides, and runs to the cornu and baſis of the os hyoides. 
Generally its fibres paſs on each {ſide of the tendon of the 


digaſtric muſcle. 


STYLOIDES PROCESSUS. See TemrorRUM 


OssaA. 

STYLOIDES RADIALIS [LicamtenTum). It is 
fixed round the neighbouring tuberoſity of the os ſca- 
phoi 


in the os cuneiforme, and then in the os uncitorme, from 
whence it is a little ſtretched over the fourth bone of the 
metacarpus. , | 

STYLO MASTOIDEUS FORAMEN. This hole 
is the orifice of the paſſage for the portio dura of the audi- 
tory nerve, which runs behind the tympanum. 

STYLO PHARYNGZL. Theſe muſcles riſe from 
the beginning of the ſtyloid proceſſes, and are inſerted in- 
to the pharynx, and into the thyroid cartilage. 

STYPTICA. Styptics, or medicines which ſtop hæ- 
morrhages. From io, to aſtringe. Of ſtyptics for 
ſtopping hzmorrhages there are few to be depended on 
their uſefulneſs is only in very ſlight caſes, and the beſt of 
them is the lycoperdon. | | 

STYRAKX, alſo called ſtorax ; and becauſe it was for- 
merly brought to us in reeds or canes, it was named ſty- 

Caſper Bauhine calls the tree that affords it 
ſtyrax folio mali cotonei, becauſe its leaves are like thoſe 
of the quince tree, Ray calls the tree from which the li- 
quid ſtyrax is obtained, ſtyrax aceris folio, becauſe its 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the maple. 

Storax is the moſt fragrant of the ſolid reſins, and, in- 
deed, of all the vegetable ſubſtances. There are three 
kinds: 1. The fine ſort, called the red ſtorax; it is the 
pure native juice which flows from inciſions made into 
the trunk of the tree; it is not in tears, but in maſſes, 
ſometimes compoſed of whitiſh, and pale reddiſh brown 


lumps ; ſometimes it is of an uniform reddiſh yellow, or 


browniſh appearance, unctuous and ſoft like wax, and 
free from viſible impurities. With this kind we rarely 
meet. 2. The common ſtorax : this is ſuppoſed to be the 
thinner juice thickened with ſaw-duſt, for it is more fra- 


grant than the pure ſort, both whilſt mixed with the faw- | 


duſt, and when 7 nana therefrom by means of rectified 
ſpirit of wine, its flavour is alſo of the ſame kind. It is 
now brought in large pieces, of a reddiſh brown colour, 
ſoftiſh, and, as it were, unctuous to the touch, yet brit- 
tle and friable. This is the only fort that is generally 
met with, and that which is ordered by the London col- 
lege. 3. Storax in the lump: it is in maſſes of an uni- 


form texture, and of a yellowiſh red, or browniſh colour, 


ſometimes interſperſed with whitiſh grains. T his is call- 
ed ftorax in the tear. 


It is the produce of Syria, Cilicia, and Pamphylia ; 


ſome ſay that true ſtorax is alſo a produce of Italy. Tnere 


is a ſort in America, but it differs much from the above. 
It exudes from the leaves of the trees in the warm climes 
where it is produced ; but it is moſt abundantly obtained 
by making incifions through the bark thereof. 


Neumann ſays, that an ounce of common ſtorax, gave 


put to rectified ſpirit of wine, fix drams of reſinous mat- 
49. 
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ter, then to water half a diam of gummy, and the reſt. 
was ſaw-duſt ; and that on heating another ounce with 
water firſt, he obtained two drams of gummy, then with 
ſpirit half an ounce of reſin. Pure ſpirit raiſes but little 
from the ſtorax by diſtillation, but water takes up much 


of its flavour; and when it is almoſt all drawn off, a fide 


des. | 
STYLOIDES ULNZA [LicAamEnTUM}. It is fixed 


ſubtile eſſential oil riſes, in the proportion of about D ii: 
from xvi. The reſiduum on being urged with a due 
degree of heat, afforded 3 ix. of an empyrcumatic liquor, 


| then 3 fi 91. of thick butyraceous oil; afterwards Z ii: 


31. of an empyreumatic oil, which had nothing of the 
lmell of the ſtorax, along with z v. of an acid ſpirit. On 
waſhing the butyraceous oil with warm water, then ſettin 
the water in a cool place; a ſmall portion of ſaline matter 
ſeparated, which appeared like the flowers of benjamin. 
The ſame ſaline matter is obtained from the pure reſin, 
by boiling it in water. This ſpirit carries but little from 
the ſlorax in diſtillation, yet if twice its weight of the ſalt 
of tartar is added; a ſpirit is obtained which is ſtrongly 
impregnated with both the taſte and ſmell of this reſin: 
The ſtrongeſt, and the moſt fragrant principle, ſeparable 
from ſtorax, is the ſubtile ſlightly empyreumatic oil which 
ariſes firſt in diſtilling of it. 

It is chiefly uſed as a perfume, but is ſometimes uſed 
as a medicine, and that both externally and internally; 
its qualities are to reſolve and ſtrengthen. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

STYRAX LIQUIDA. Liquid ſtorax. It is a reſin- 
ous Juice obtained trom a tree in Virginia and Mexico, 
which Ray calls ſtyrax aceris folio. The juice called li- 
quid amber, is ſaid to exude from the leaves of this tree 
ſpontaneouſly, but more freely from inciſions made in the 
trunk of it; and the liquid ſtorax is ſaid to be obtained by 


boiling the bark, and the ſmall branches in water. T'wo 


ſorts of liquid ſtorax are diſtinguiſhed, but the ſort which 
is commonly met with, is of a weak ſmell, a grey colour, 
and is ſuppoſed to be artificial. It is not in pteſent uſe. 
See Neumann's Chem, Works; Philoſ. Tranſ. 3133 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 
STYRAX ALBA. The white Peruvian balſam. 
SUBALARIS VENA. The axillary vein. | 
SUBCLAVLE ARTERLE. The ſubclavian arteries. 
They are ſo called from their ſituation being under the 
clavicles. They ariſe from the arch of the aorta, on each 
fide of the leſt carotid, which commonly lie in the mid- 
dle between them. The origin of the left ſubclavian ars 
tery uſually terminates the aorta aſcendens. "Theſe arte- 


ries on each fide terminate at the upper edge of the fiiſt 


rib between the lower inſertions of the firſt tcalenus muſ- 


cle, and there, as they go out of the thorax, they take 
the name of the arteriæ axillares. 


SUBCLAVIUS MUSCULUS. It riſes by a ſmall 
tendon from the anterior part of the cartilage of the firſt 
rib, cloſe to the ſtrong ligament which connects this rib 
to the clavicle, runs along the whole under ſide of the 
ciavicle into the coracoid proceſs, where it is articulated 


to the clavicle. Its uſe is to bring the clavicle upwards 
and forwards. ” 


SUBCOSTALES. Theſe muſcles are ſituated more 
or leſs obliquely on the inſides of the ribs near their bony 
angles, and running in the ſame direction with the ex- 
ternal intercoſtals, They are fixed by both extremities in 
the ribs; the inferior being always at a greater diſtance 


from the vertebrz than the ſuperior, and ſeveral ribs lying 
between the two inſertions, | 


SUBCUTANEDUS, i. e. Platyſma Myoides. 

SUBER. The cork-tree. It is a kind of evergreen 
oak; it is a native in ay be France, Spain, and other warm 
parts of Europe. The bark ſeparates ſpontaneouſly from 


the tree, and a new one follows it. It is this bark that is 
cut into corks for ſtopping of bottles; | 


SUBHUMERALIS VENA, i. e. Articularie Vena. 

SUBLIMATIO. Sublimation; It is the condenſing 
and collecting in a ſolid form, by means of veſſels aptly 
conſtructed, the fumes of bodies raiſed from them by the 
application of-a-proper heat. Fluids are ſaid to diſtil, and 
ſolids toſublime. If the ſubliming matter concretes into a 
maſs, it is commonly called a ſublimate; if into a pow- 
dery form, it is called flowers. See the Di. of Chem. 

SUBLIMATIONES URINE, i. e. Enæoremata. 
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eee Sublimate. i. e. Merc. Coroſ. 
SUBLIMIS. A name for the perforatus digitorum, 
and of the flexor muſcles of the feet. | 
SUBLINGUALIS ARTERIA. The ſublingual arte- 
ry is the ſecond branch from the external carotid ; it riſes 
a little ahove the ſuperior guttural artery ; it runs in for- 
wards, upwards, and over the cornu of the os hyoides, 
and ſinks into the tongue to ſupply all the adjacent muſ- 
cles. It is alſo called the ranine artery. 
SUBLINGUALES GLANDUL The ſublingual 
glands. They lie between the mylo-hyoidzi and the ge- 
nio gloſſi muſcles, and almoſt always diſcharge their ſa- 
liva in the ſame place with the ſubmaxillary glands under 
the tongue. | 
SUBLUXATIO. Subluxation. It is where the head 
on a bone is not quite out of its ſocket, but reſts upon the 
rim. por 
SUBMERSIO. Drowning. Inſtances have occurred 
of perſons lying under water for fix hours, and afterwards 
to have been reſtored to life and health; two hours have 
been employed in the recovery of thoſe who had lain long 
under water, before any advantage was obſerved from en- 
deavours, and at length ſucceſs hath followed. Very lit- 
tle water is ever ſwallowed by drowned perſons, they do 
not attempt to breathe until they are inſenſible, and then 
on attempting, a little water is ſucked in, and a ſmall por- 
tion of it paſſes into the lungs. On taking the body out 
of the water, it muſt not be laid on the cold earth, but oa 
a warm bed, the cloaths that are wet being firſt ſtripped 
off; or it may be laid in the hot ſun, or on any warm 


place, there to be rubbed with coarſe cloths until a glow is 


perceived in the ſkin ; a ſtrong healthy perſon may blow 
his warm breath into the patient's mouth todiſtend the lungs z 
or the ſmoke of tobacco may be conveyed into the patient's 


mouth, or his throat may be tickled with a feather to excite a 


yomiting ; after which let him be laid before a warm fire, or 
on any other warm place, until life appears; the body ſhould 
be frequently ſhook. The jugular veins may be opened to ſet 
the circulation forward again, the veins in other parts 
will rarely bleed ; the fumes of tobacco may be thrown 
up the inteſtines ; volatiles and ſtimulants may be applied 
to the noſe and the tongue : theſe are moſt uſeful after 
bleeding. If theſe fail, bronchotomy may be performed, 
and warm breath may be blown in at the aperture, un- 


til Ggns of life appear; not any thing ſhould be forced 


down the throat, but as ſoon as the patient can attempt to 
ſwallow, give him a draught of warm water, with a table- 
ſpoonful of multard in it, to drink. Continue theſe 
means until life ſeems to be confirmed. Generally, after 
recovery, an oppreſſion, a cough, and a fever follows. 
See Tiflot's Advice to the People; Wilkinſon's Seaman's 
Preſervation ; Med. Muſeum, vol. iii. p. 316, &c. 
SUBOCCIPITALES NERVI. So the tenth pair of 
nerves are called which proceed from the head. They 
are ſmall ; they paſs out at the foramen magnum, between 
the baſis of the ſkull, and the tranſverſe proceſs of the at- 
las, where they form a ganglion, and give branches to 


the adjacent muſcles ; after which, forming a ſort of arch 


with an aſcending twig of the firſt cervical pair, a branch 

is ſent off which is called the occipital nerve. 
SUBORBITARIUS. A branch of the upper maxillary 

branch of the fifth pair of nerves, it runs on the lower 

part of the orbit of the eye, &c. 

" SUBPOPLITEUS, i. e. Popliteus. 
SUBSCAPULARIS, It riſes from the whole inner 


ſurface of thefcapula, it paſſes under the coracoid proceſs, 


and is inſerted into the external tubercle of the os humeri, 
juſt below its head. | 
SUBSULTUS. An involuntary twitching, or ſpaſ- 
modic contraction of the muſcular parts. 
SUCCENTURIATUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Pyrami- 
dalis. 
SUCCENT URIATI RENES, i. e. Capſulæ Atrabi- 
lariz. — 
SUCCINGENS MEMBRANA. The diaphragm. 
SUCCINUM, called alſo carabe, or karube, and elec- 
trum. It is found in ſeveral parts of the world, but the 
moſt conſiderable quantities are taken up from regular 
mines in ſome of the inland countries belonging to the 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


king of Pruſſia ; but the fineſt ſorts are thrown up by the 
ſea, particularly in ſtormy weather, about Pillau. | 

I bere are various conjectures reſpecting the origin of 
amber, but the moſt probable is, that it is inſtantly form- 
ed by the concourſe of mineral oil, or petroleum, with vi- 
triolic acid. And thus it is eaſy to conceive how inſects, 
of the moſt tender kind, are inveloped, without injuring 
them, or altering their natural appearances. 

The yellow amber ſhould be of a citron yellow, or of a 
golden colour, bright, tranſparent, eafily taking fire, and. 
exhaling a pleaſant fragrant imell. ; 
In Holland, a vegetable reſin, called gummi de loock, 
is fold under the name of American amber; but it is leſs 
electric than amber, wants the peculiar ſmell thereof 
when it is burning, diſſolves readily in ſpirit of wine, and 
when diſtilled it does not afford the ſame principles as the 
amber does, f 

If amber is diſtilled in a retort by a ſtrong heat, it yields 
a phlegm, or oil, which grows thicker and thicker as the 
diſtilling continues, and a patti.ular kind of ſalt. The 
amber is powdered and mixed with three times its weight 
of white ſand before it is committed to diſtillation ; a re- 
tort is half filled with it, and then the fire is gradually in- 
creaſed until a phlegm riſes, but not more than to make 
water boil ; aſter this the heat ſhould be greater, but gra- 
dually increaſed, yet not ſo as to make the amber ſmell 
much ; the receiver may be left unluted, thus it can be oc- 
caſionally removed, and the ſalt ſwept out, and ſo hinder- 
ed from melting with the oil that riſes; the diſtillation js 
continued until no ſalt is ſeen to ariſe, Aſter the diſtilla- 
tion is ended, gather all the ſalt together, and dry it b 
preſſing it gently between ſome ſheets of ſpongy a, 
then to purity it, boil it in the phlegm that aroſe in 0 
beginning of the diſtillation, (and which is called the ſpirit 


| of amber) or it may be boiled in common water, then ſet 


to cryſtallize; this may be repeated until it i i 
8 from its oil. When this ſalt is pure, N 
colour, of a pungent, penetratin ratetul acid taſte; i 
diſſolves in reQihed ſpirit of Koh. leude ＋ wacky 
aſſiſted by heat, but very readily in water. 55 

The ſalt of amber is mixed with ſal ammoniac; but this 
is diſcovered by an urinous ſme ! ariſing vn rubbing it 
with the ſalt of tartar; it is mixed with nitie, but this is 
diſcovered by the nitrous taſte. When mixed with cream 
of tartar, it is diſcovered by diſſolving it in water, for the 
ſalt of amber readily diſſolves and leaves the cream of tar- 


tar undiſſolved. When it is mixed with the ſalt of coral, 


it is diſcovered by laying it on a red hot iron, on which the 
ſalt of amber flies off, but that of the coral remains in the 
ſorm of a white powder, . | 
This falt is given in doſes from gr. iii. to Di. Boer- 
baave extols it as an antibyſteric, and other phyſicians attri- 
bute many other virtues to it. Dr, Alſton of Edinburgh 
ſays, that when diveſted of the oil, it is no better than 
common falt. At preſent it is rarely uſed, except to ren- ; 
der the operation of aloetic and teſinous purges more mild 
and alſo more certain. > | ; 
The oil which riſes in diſtillation may be re&tified b 
diſtilling it from pure water. The rectified oil hath : 
ſtrong bituminous ſmell, and a pungent acrid taſte ; it 
heats the body, and promotes the fluid ſecretions : it is 
chiefly uſed as an antihyſteric, and an aſſiſtant to Cs 
nagogues : externally it is applied to weak, rheumatic 
and paralytic limbs. This oil agrees with the mineral 
oils in refuſing to mix with vinous ſpirits, | 
Several preparations have been made from amber, but 
they are rarely uſed. See Neumann's Chem. Works 5 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Tourneſort's Mat. Med. Dick. of 
Chem. | 
Succinum Nigrum, alſo called agath, jet, jeat. Black 
amber, and ier It is found in many countries, but 
the fineſt is in England. It is a kind of coal, and is chief- 
ly uſed for making into boxes, cups, &c. It affords by 
diſtillation an acid liquor, a thick black oil, and a thin 
black oil. Some ſay it differs from the kennel coal, in that 
the coal does not flame out except blown upon by the 
bellows, nor does it contain ſo much bituminous oil. 
SUCCISA, alſo called morſus diaboli, ſeabroſo folio in- 
tegro. Common devil's bit. It is a ſpecies of ſcabious ; 
it grows in meadows and paſture grounds, and flowers 
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at the end of ſummer. The roots are ſaid to be alexiphar- 

mac; the leaves are often ſold for the leaves of common 
ſcabious, they are alexipharmac, reſolvent, bitter, and of 
the ſame qualities as the ſcabious for which they are ſold. 

_ SUCCUBUS. A ſpecies of night- mare. 
 SUDAMINA. Heat pimples, or an eruption of puſ- 

tules, which ſucceed an inordinate ſweat. 

SUDOR. Sweat. It is that fluid which tranſudes 
through the pores of the ſkin when we uſe much exerciſe, 
or uſe ſuch means as may increaſe its diſcharge. It con- 
\ ſiſts of a water, an highly exalted oil, a falt, and a ter- 
reſtrious matter, | 

SUDOR ANGLICUS. The ſweating ſickneſs; This 

diſorder is thus named from its firſt appearing in this 
iſland. When Henry the Seventh firſt landed his ſoldiers 
at Milford Haven, in the year 1483, it appeared amongſt 
them. In 1485 it was in London, it ſoon diſappeared, 
but returned five or fix times; the laſt return was in 1551. 
It was remarked that Engliſhmen, whether they reſided at 
home, or fled into other countries, were attacked, whilſt 
foreigners in England were unaffeQted. Different pa 
tients were variouſly affected, but ſome ou the firſt ap- 
pearance of the dilorder were ſeized with a pain in the 
neck, ſcapula, legs, and arms, whilſt others perceived 
only a kind of warm vapour, or flatulence running thro 
thole parts; and theſe ſymptoms were ſuddenly ſucceeded 
by a profuſe ſweat, which the pacicuts could not account 
for. The internal parts became firſt warm, and were 
ſoon aſter ſeized with an; redible heat, which thence 
diffuſed itſelf to the extremittes of the body. An intole- 
rable thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, and indiſpoſition of the heart, 
liver, and ſtomach, were the next ſymptoms, which were 
ſucceeded by an exceſſive head ach, a delitium in which 
the patient was trifling and talkative, and after theſe a 
kind of extenuation of the body, and an irreſiſtable ne- 
ceſſity of ſleeping. In ſome the ſweat ſtopped in the be- 
ginning, and their limbs became moderately cool; but this 
evacuation being aſterwards promoted, the matter of it 
was of a diſagrceable ſmell, of different colours, ſome- 
times more, and ſometimes leſs in quantity, and of a 
thickiſh conſiſtence. Some were ſeized with a nauſea, 
others with a voraiting ; all, without exception, were af- 
flicted with a difficulty of reſpiration. The urine had no- 
thing preternatural, except that it was of a thicker con- 
ſiſtence, and tinged with a fainter colour than uſual. The 
pulſe was rather quicker than natural. In thoſe, however, 
who breathed in the purelt air, and had the belt conſtitu- 
tions, the diſeaſe was moſt mild. | 

The means that were found to be the moſt ſalutary, 
were to kecp up the ſweat, aſter it begun, at leaſt for 
twenty-four hours, for by that time the diſeale terminated. 
During the ſweat, uo more aliment was taken than the 

ſtrength required; ſleep was forbid ; and when the ſweat- 
ing was over, the patient was to be cautious in going a- 
broad. Caius de Ephe. Britannica. 

SUDORIFICA. Sudorifics. Medicines which ex- 

cite ſweat. When ſweat is to be excited, it ſhould be 
conſidered whether the heat of the body is above or below 
that degree which admits of this evacuation. The uſual 
natural heat in diſſerent perſons may ſornewhat vary, and 
{or this an allowance is to te made; but whatever the de- 
gree of heat is in a healthy ſtate, if the perſon is ten de- 
gree> hotter by Farcah. tkerm, he cannot be made to 
{weat. It is true that in ſtriving to raiſe a ſweat by the 
uſe of diluting liquors he will be increaſed above this, and 
the ſweat, notwithſtanding, follow; but if the diluting 
drinks were not uſed, other means would fail. In this 
caſe cooling methods muſt be uſed, ſuch as cold water for 
drink, cool air adr1iicd to the body, and cooling medi 
cines given internally. If the heat is below the ſtandard 
of health, warm ater and cordials muſt be uſed, the pa- 
tient muſt be kept in a warm room or in bed. As ſweat- 
ing greatly cools the body, it ſhould be cautiouſly ufed in 
low and putrid fevers. When the patient 1s very hot, to 
aſſiſt the effects of cold water, and to haſten it through 
the ſkin, flannel cloths may be wrung out of hot water, 
and applied round the legs and thighs, and thus a ſweat 
will be produced very ſpeedily. When the ſweat is once 
raiſed, the drink ſhould be warm, and ſupplied more or 


leſs freely according to the degree and continuance of the | 
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ſweating. Sweating is rarely of uſe when bleeding is vii 
w 


ſafe ; though in ſuch caſes a gentle perſpiration may ge- 
nerally prove falutary. See Dr. Home?s Medical Tratts 
and Experiments, p. 220, Exp. v. Mr. Alexander's Ex- 
perimental Eſſays, Exp. ili. | 

SUFFIMENTUM. A ſuffumigation. Thoſe made 
for pleaſure are generally formed of ſuch ſweet ſubſtances 
as are found to be agreeable, and thoſe which are ſormed 
for health are generally calculated to effect the mouth, 
throat, or other part to which they are to be applied, in 
ſuch manner as to produce ſome important alteration ſor 
the removal of ſome diſeaſe. i 

SUFFOCATIO STRIDULA, allo called the croup, 
the chock, the ſtuffing or riſing of the lights. It is a dits 
eaſe that hitherto hath only appeared in children, rarely, 
if ever, appearing in any after twelve years of age. 

This diſorder appeats to be preſent by a peculiar ſharp 
ſhrill voice, not eaßily deſcribed ; a remarkable freedom 
from all other complaints, though the hour of death be at 
hand; the breathing is quick, and more cr leſs laborious; 
the pulſe frequent, ſometimes ſtrong at firſt, but always 
loft and weak towards the end; ſometimes there is a dull 
pain, and at others an external ſwelling in the upper part 
of the trachea; the ſenſes are perfect to the laſt: when a 
cough attends there is no expeCtoration, but the diſorder 
ſeems more as if the patient was ſtifled: the progreſs of 
the diſorder is rapid, for generally death ſoon ſteps in to 
conclude it. | 

For the moſt part winter is the ſeaſon in which this diſ- 
eale occurs; long continued catarrhs from the meaſles, 
hooping cough, or the ſmall pox, are prediſponent cauſes; 
cold and moiſt weather is ſuppoſed to contribute much as 
cauſes. Dy | | 

The ſeat of the diſorder is the cavity of the wind pipe; 
from a little below the glottis downwards ; and the diſor- 
der itſelf conſiſts of the mucus ſeparated there, and be- 
come thick, ſo filling up the paſſage that the air can no 
longer paſs freely into the lungs ; at firſt it forms a thick 
membranous cruſt, which thickening fills up the cavity of 
the trachea. | , : 

There are two different ſituations of this complaint; 
the firſt is more inflammatory and leſs dangerous; in this 
caſe the pulſe is generally ſtrong, the face red, the drought 
great, and evacuations are uſeful: the ſecond is leſs in- 
tammatory and leſs dangerous; under this the pulſe is 
quick, ſoft, and weak, the tongue is moiſt, the thirſt in- 
conſiderable, there is great anxiety, and death is haſtened 
by evacuations. If this diſeaſe comes on with an old ha- 
b tual cough, or. by ſlow degrees, the inflammatory ſtage 
will hardly be petceived. The urine is thin during the 
inflammatory ſtage, but in the purulent one it hath a light 
ouzy purulent ſediment, | 

It on the third or fourth day after the firſt manifeſt at- 
tack, the breathing is much affected, the pulſe is quick 
and weak, the face red, anxiety great, and the patient 
toſſes himſelf about, the danger is great; but if it is only 
on the firſt or ſecond day, the breathing not bad, the pulſe 
though frequent, yet is ſtrong and firm, and the voice 
not altered, ſome hope may be entertained of a recovery. 
The cough becoming ſtronger and leſs dry is uſual y the 
firſt ſign of amendment. = | 

In the inflammatory ſtate bleeding ſhould be uſed as 
freely as the pulſe will admit ; the bowels ſhould be kept 
Jax ; a bliſter muſt be applied to the throat or round the 
neck, as ſoon as bleeding and purging hath been uſed, 
though if the caſe is very inflammatory an etnollient ca- 
plaſm 1s to be preferred ; ſteams from hot vinegar and 
water may be received into the throat with the breath. In 
the purulent ſtate nothing yet attempted ſeems to have. 
any good effect. See Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine, Ed. 
ii. p. 681. the Appendix to Brooks's Practice of Phyſic, 
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SUFFUSIO. See CATARACTA. 
SUFFUSIO AURIGINOSA, A jaundice. 
SUGILLATIO. It is an inflammation in a part. 


Thus a blood-ſhot eye is a ſugillation in the eye. 
SULPHUR. Brimſtone. It is a ſolid brittle concrete, 

of a yellowiſh colour, inclining a little to greeniſh, and is 

in ſome degree gloſſy. It conſiſts of the vitriolic acid, 


and a {mall portion of phlogiſton. It is ſometimes found 
native 


* 
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native in the earth in pure, bright yellow, ſemitranſparent 
maſſes ; but more commonly in opake ones, of a greeniſh, 
greyiſh, or other colours, intermixed with various earthy 
or ſtony matters. The impure ſorts are called ſulphur 
vivum. The native ſulphurs are met with chiefly about 
volcanos in Italy, alſo in ſome of the German, Hungari- 
an, and Swediſh mines. The largeſt quantities that are 
brought into England are from Saxony, from whence we 
receive it in irregular maſſes, which are afterwards melted 
and caſt into rolls, being firſt mixed with coarſe reſin, 
flower, and ſuch like, whence its pale colour, for before 
it is thus mixed its colour is deeper. There are ſulphurs 
of a red colour, but they contain a portion of arſenic. 
Sulphur is an ingredient in moſt kinds of ores. The mi- 
neral from which the greateſt quantity is extraCted is the 
yellow pyrites, plenty of which is found in Saxony, where 
the ſulphur is ſeparated by means of heat, and is received 
in veſſels placed for it to run into as it melts. 

This ſulphur is purified by ſubliming-it, and then it is 
called the flowers of ſulphur ; this operation is performed 
by perſons who ſublime large quantities in a way of trade, 
and the ſulphur thus ſublimed becomes an article in medi- 
cine. 

The flowers of ſulphur are uſed againſt cutaneous e- 
ruptions, particularly the itch; and for its uſefulneſs in 
ſome diſorders of the lungs, it hath been called anima pul- 
monum. Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, and is uſeful 
when the piles are troubleſome; it promotes perſpiration ; 
it paſſes readily through the whole habit, and tranſpires 
through the ſkin: in coughs, catarrhs, and aſthmas, it is 
found uſeful, particularly in ſcorbutic habits. 

Sulphur is an active medicine, it reſtrains the ac- 
tivity of ſome other very powerful ones; mixed with mer- 
cury, the regulus of antimony, or with arſenic, they be- 
come inert. | | 

Various are the preparatjons of ſulphur ; but, for in- 

- ternal uſe, none excells, nor even equals the flowers, 
which may be eaſily contrived for taking without any diſ- 


guſt to the palate: amongſt other modes, the troches as | 


directed in the Diſpenſatory of the London college is an 


_ elegant one. 


rom ſulphur the chemiſts obtain the es part of 
the vitriolic acid which they uſe. See the Dict. of Chem. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
SUMACH, i. e. Rhus folio ulmi. 
SUPERBUS MUSCULUS, i. e. Rectus ſuperior 


oculi. 

SUPERCILIARES MUSCULI. They are fleſhy faſ- 
ciculi. They ariſe from the ſynarthroſis of the oſſa nah with 
the os frontis, and thence run along the direction of the 
eye-brows, and are loſt in the middle of them. They de- 
preſs the eye-brows, and contract the ſkin over the noſe. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS INFERIOR, i. e. Infra ſpi- 
natus. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS SUPERIOR, i. e. Supra ſpi- 
natus. 

SUPINATOR RADII BREVIS, five Minor. It 
riſes from the outer condyle of the os humeri, goes over 
the capſular ligament, lies under the longus, and is inſert- 
ed into the internal anterior part of the tubercle of the 
radius. | 

SUPINATOR RADII LONGUS, five Major. It 
riſes fleſhy from the outer edge of the os humeri, twiſts 
round it, goes down the fore-arm all along the radius, 
covering the artery, and becoming tendinous, where we 
generally feel the pulſe, it is inſerted into the anterior in- 
ternal patt of the radius. EE 

SUPPOSITORIUM. A ſuppoſitory. The Greeks 
call them proſtata. 'They are convenient for promotin 
ſtools when clyſters cannot be adminiſtered. 'The mo 

entle are made of common falt and honey, which may 
E boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſoſt pill, and then rolled 
to the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, and an inch or a little 
more in length; theſe are introduced into the rectum, 
where they remain until they are diſcharged by the effect 
they produce: aloes, colocynth, and other ingredients, 


may be added, according to the intention of the pre- 


ſcriber. 
SUPPURANTIA. Suppuratives. There is no uni- 
I 
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verſal ſuppurative. As a proper external application, to 
promote ſuppuration when there is conſiderable heat, a 
poultice of oatmeal, or of bread, with milk, may be ap- 
plied : when the heat of the part is defective and the tem- 
perament habitually cold, add galbanum, onions, and 
ſuch like materials, to the common bread poultice. 
SUPRA COSTALES, i. e. Levatores coſtarum. 
SUPRA SCAPULARIS, i. e. Supra ſpinatus. 
SUPRA SEMI OQRBICULARES. They are fibres 
that increaſe the breadth of the muſcles of the upper lip. 
SUPRA SPINALIS, i. e. Supra ſpinatus. 
SUPRA SPINATUS. This muſcle riſes from each 


ſide between the upper edge of the ſcapula, and the ſpine 
thereof runs under the acromion, and extenſors of the 
ſcapula, goes acroſs the capſular ligament, and is in- 
ſerted into the inner tubercle, near the head of the hu- 
merus. 

SURA. A name for the fibula; for the gaſtroc ne- 
mii muſcles ; alſo a ſort of wine. 

SURALIS ARTERIA, i. e. Tibialis Poſterior Ar- 
teria, | > 

SURALIS VENA. It is a branch from the beginning 
of the tibialis poſterior. PS 

SURDITAS. Deafneſs. The cauſes are, the loſs of 
the external ear, wax or other matter lodged in the exter- 
nal ear, a rupture, or a relaxation of the membrane of 
the drum of the ear, a pally, or a preſſure on the audito- 
ry nerve, violent noiſe, obſtruction of the Euſtachian 
tube, cold, inflammation, abſceſs, the lues venerea, &c. 
The moſt frequent of theſe cauſes is hardened wax in the 
meatus auditorius, which may be ſoftened and removed by 
frequent injections of warm water. 

In caſe of a relaxation of the membrana tympani, a lit- 
tle warm brandy, or ſpirit of roſemary, may be dropped 
into the ear now and then, | | 

If the Euſtachian tube is obſtracted, relief is ſometimes 
obtained by chewing a cruſt every morning and evening. 
Sometimes ſternutatories have relieved when the cauſe 
hath not been known. 5 

When a defluxion of humours are the cauſe, an injec- 
tion may be made as follows and uſed night and morn- 
ing: R Extract. ſaturni. gut xxv. ſp. vin. C. gut. I. aq. 
puriſs. i ſs. m. | 

SUSPENSOR. A bandage to ſuſpend the ſcrotum. 
The French call it la bourſe. It is a cloth large enough 
to contain the ſcrotum and the dreſſings, with a fillet on 
each fide to ſuſpend it about the waiſt, and one before to 
faſten it to the other two in the fore part of the belly. 

SUTURA. A Suture. In anatomy it is the particu- 
lar articulation of the bones which is ſeen in the head. 
Theſe ſutures are divided into common and proper. The 
common are thoſe which join the bones of the cranium 


with thoſe of the face. The proper are thoſe which con- 
neCt the bones of the cranium, and are the coronal, the 
ſagittal, the lambdoidal, and the two ſquamous. 

In ſurgery it is the uniting of the lips of a wound by 
A, and theſe are of five kinds. 

I. The dry ſuture. It is made by two pieces of ſtick- 
ing plaſter, each the length of the wound, to which very 
narrow tapes are fixed at due diſtances. Apply one piece 
near one edge of the wound, and the other piece near the 
other edge, then gently draw the two ſides of the wound 
together, and dreſs over the tapes ; the tapes ſhould cor- 
reſpond exactly; the knots mult be ſlip knots, Or, take 
a ſlip of plaſter, the length of the wound, and cut longi- 
tudinal holes in it; then apply one ſide near the edge of 
the wound, bring the lips cloſe, and then apply the other. 
After this kind of ſuture is applied, the uniting bandage is 
convenient to fupport it. 

2. The twiſted ſuture, It is alſo called the circumvo- 
luted ſuture. This is uſed for the hare lip, and in a few 
other inſtances, It is performed by introducing two or 
more pins through the whole ſubſtance of the lips of the 
wound, then twiſting a waxed thread about them in the 
form of the figure 8. — | 
3. The interrupted ſuture, alſo called the knotted ſu- 
ture. It is performed with any needle armed with a wax- 
ed thread, by thruſting it through both lips of the wound. 
then tying the thread in flip knots, making a number of 
| | | . ſtitches 


ſtitches according to the length of the wound, at an inch 
from each other. The needle ſhould go to nearly the bot- 
tom of the wound. DS 

4. The quilled ſuture, ſo called becauſe the knots wer 
tied upon quills, which were laid over the dreſſings that 
immediately covered the lips of the wound, | 

5. The glovei's ſuture, called alſo the ſpiral or the 
continued. It was uſed in wounds of the inteſtines and 
ſtomach. See Heiſter's Surgery; Le Dran's and Sharp's 
Operations. 

SYCOSIS. It is a tumour on the anus, which only 
differs in ſize from the thymus, The Latins call it ma- 
' riſca, Sycoſis is allo the name of an ulcer mentioned in 
Celſus, lib. 6; c. 3. | | 

SYMBOLOGICE. That part of pathology which 
treats of the ſigns and ſymptoms of diſeaſes, 

SYMPATHETICI NERVI MAJOR, i. e. Nervi in- 
tercoſtales. 

SYMPATHETICI MEDIL, i. e. Par vagum. 

'SYMPATHETICI MINORES, So the auditory 
nerves are called. N 

SYMPATHIA, Sympathy. Our bodies are, by 
means of the brain, not only endowed with feeling and a 
power of motion, but alſo a remarkable ſympathy, which 
is either general or particular. That every part of the 
body hath a ſympathy with the whole is evident from cold 
water being thrown on any part of us that is warm; this 
produces a ſudden contraction of all the veſſels and pores, 
and thus ſometimes puts a ſtop to ſmall hzmorrhages. The 
effluvia of things ſmelled to often communicate new vi- 
gour to the whole body. The particular ſympathy is ma- 
niſeſt by various inſtances of diſeaſes complained of in one 
part when the cauſe is in a very remote one; for inſtance, 
pain in the head occaſions ſiekneſs in the ſtomach) and 
10 docs pain in the uterus, &c. A ſudden bright light 
entering the eye occaſions ſneezing. Some particular 
ſounds affecting the ears ſet the teeth cn edge. The 
ſmell of gratetul food makes the faliva flow into the 
mouth, &c. &c. &. ES 

All ſympathy ſuppoſes feeling; and therefore muſt be 
owing to the brain, which is the only means of ſenſation. 
This further appears from that, the changes in the body, oc- 
caſioned by the ſympathy of the perth are ſtopped by what- 
ever affects the nervous ſyſtem lo ſtrongly as to overcome 
the ſenſations that produced the ſympathetic ſenſations. 

Though all ſympathy is owing to the brain, it is not 
eaſy to account fatisfaCtorily for all the various inſtances 
of ſympathy in particular caſes; for many of them may 
depend on ſuch a ſtate of the brain and other parts as do 
not become the object of our ſenſes. | 

A diligent attention to this ſubject, whatever difficul- 
ties attend it, is followed with conſiderable advantage by 
enabling us to account for many ſymptoms of diſeaſes; 
and alſo to proceed ſo certainly to the cure as by any other 
known method we could not have arrived at. 
thors on irritability and ſenſibility, 

SYMPEHYSIS, from 2vy, with or together, and Pua, 
to grow. In anatomy it is a kind of articulation, which 
is divided into four ſpecies. 1. Synchondroſis. 2. Syn- 
neuroſis. 3. Syſſarcoſis. And, 4. The ſymphyſis of 
offification, to which epiphyſes belong. = 

In ſurgery it is a coaleſcence of the natural paſſages, as 
the anus, vagina, noſtrils, &c. It alſo expreſſes the firſt 
intention of cure when there is a wound, which 1s to 
bring together ſeparated parts, and to keep them together. 

SYMPHY TUM, from avu?t, to conglutinate. It is 
a name for moſt ſpecies of comtrey, for ſeveral of the 
pulmonaria, for the yellow alkanet, a ſpecies of bugle, a 
ſpecies of ſaxifrage, and of ſome other plants. : 

SYMPHITUM PETRAUM. Heath pine. It is a 
plant which is ranked among the aſtringent and conglu- 
tinant medicines, but is not in uſe. 


SYMPHITUM PETRAUM. A name for the pru- 
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See the au- 
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nella, ſanicula, virga aurea, coris monſpeſſulana, hyſſo- 
pus vulg. and ſeveral other plants. 

SYMPTOMA. A ſymptom. Galen defines it to be 
a preternatural affection which depends upon a diſeaſe, ot 
follows it. Thus ſymptoms are diſeaſes produced by 
an original principal diſeaſe : but ſymptoms are ſometimes 
the effect of ſymptoms alſo. A ſymptom may be a ſymp- 
tom, and a diſorder at the ſame time; as when a ſymp- 
tomatic fever is produced by a phlegmon. 

A knowledge of the origin and cauſe of ſymptoms con- 
duces to confirm the prognoſis, and to the certain re- 
moval of the diſeaſe. 

SYNANCHE. A quinſey. 

SYNARTHROSIS. It is that ſpecies of articulation 
in which there is no motion, and it is of three kinds; the 
ſuture, the harmonia, and the gomphoſis. 

SYNCHONDROSIS, from xD., a cartilage. It 
is that ſpecies of ſymphyſis in which the bones are con- 
nected by a cartilage, and. is either moveable or immove- 
able; the firſt is inſtanced in the vertebræ of the neck; 
back, and loins; the ſecond is inſtanced in the os pubis, 
the two fides of which are ordinarily immoveable, 

SYNCOPE, |. e. Lipothymia. 

SVNDESMOS. A ligament. 

SYNDESMOSIS, i. e. Synneuroſis. | | 

SYNNEUROSIS: That ſpecies of ſymphyſis in whick 
the bones are connected by ligaments, as in the all joints 
that are deſigned for motion. 

SYNOCHUS. A continual fever, whether of the ar- 
dent or putrid kind, | 

SYNOSTEOGRAPHIA. Synoſteography. It treats 
of a bone, its parts, articulations, the nails, and the 
number and uſe of the bones. | 

SYNOVIA. It is a gluey tranſparent fluid, which rea- 
dily mixes with water, and partly jellies when expoſed to 
cold. It is ſecerned from certain glands in the joints, to 
preſerve their motions eaſy and free. The ſynovia is not 
found to coagulate in any part of a joint, however long 
the bone may have been diſplaced. hen there is a de- 


ficiency of ſynovia, there is a crackling of the joint if the 


perſon moves much. | 

SYNOVL/E GLANDULA. Synovial glands. They 
are ſmali conglomerate glands, ſeated in the outer lamellæ 
of the capſular ligaments of the joints, and ſo as to be 
more or leſs prefſed, according to the degree of motion. 
They are alſo called Haver's glands, becauſe firſt diſco- 
vered by him, 

SYRUPUS, from the Chaldean word firpi, A ſyrup: 
The Arabians firſt invented this form of medicines, A 
ſyrup is a watery or other liquor ſo boiled with ſugar that 
if a drop is let fall upon a marble it will not ſpread. If 


the quantity of ſugar is not ſufficient, the ſyrup will ſoon 


ferment, and if it exceeds what is needful, the overplus 


will ſeparate and be formed into cryſtals. Acids ſhould 


have a proper quantity of ſugar added to them, to make a 
ſyrup with a ſimmering heat, for boiling deſtroys the acid 
in ſome meaſure; this is alſo to be obſerved when the li- 
quor is flavoured, as that of violets, and ſuch as have a fine 
colour. Syrups are now but little uſed, and indeed the 


ſyr. alb. may anſwer every valuable intention of all others 


except the ſyr. e mecon. | 5 
SYSSARCOSES, from ovy and oaps, fleſh. It is a 
ſpecies of ſymphyſis of the bones, and is that in which 
they are connected by fleſh, that is, by muſcles, as in 
the connection of the os humeri with the ſcapula. In ſur- 
gery it is the method of curing wounds by the growth of 
new fleſh : it alſo expreffes the intention of cure, which 
conſiſts in promoting digeſtion and regeneration of the 

loſt ſubſtance. 

SYSTOLLE, from ov5t2zw, to contract. A contrac- 
tion, or conſtriction. It js the motion of the heart and 
arteries by contraction, which is alter nate, and contrary 


to the diaſtole, which fee. 


TABACUN. 
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SIAABACUM. Tobacco. See NicoTIANA. 
TABELLA. A lozenge. 


TABES COXARIA, A waſting of the thigh 


n abſceſs, or other cauſe, in the hip. 
NA 2s DORSALIS. Hippocrates calls it tabes oſſis 
ſacri. What the antients ſuppoſed to be a waſting of the 
marrow in the back was nothing more than a gonorrhea 
ſimplex, without any virulency in the running; and the 
pain that this occaſioned moſtly affecting the loins, they 


herefore judged the marrow to be waſting. At preſent, 
ws the e tabes dorſalis is underſtood a waſting of 


the body, attended at firſt with pain in the back and loins, 


and afterwards alſo in me wk and head, cauſed by a too 
or a too frequent uſe of venery. | 
W rn defcribes the tabes dorſalis as follows: It 
ariſes from a diſorder in the ſpinal marrow, and it is prin- 
cipally incident to perſons of a ſalacious diſpoſition, or 
ſuch as are newly married. The patient is free from fe- 
ver, eats and digeſts well ; when he is aſked with reſpect 
to his ſtate, he ſays he perceives as it were ants falling 
from the ſuperior parts of his body (his head for inſtance) 
into the ſpine of his back, and when he diſcharges his 
urine or excrements, there is at the ſame time a copious 
evacuation of liquid ſemen, in conſequence of which he 
is incapable of propagating his ſpecies, or anſwering the 
purpoſes of marriage. He is generally ſhort breathed and 
weak, eſpecially after exerciſe. He perceives a ſenſe of 
weight in his head, and is affected with a ringing in his 
ears. The patient is in proceſs of time ſeized with vari- 
ous ſpecies of violent fevers, and at laſt dies of that kind 
of fever called lipyria.” The ſeminal matter which Hip- 
pocrates mentions as diſcharged with the urine and ſtools 
is mucus, not ſemen. Beſides the ſymptoms already men- 
tioned, the memory fails, and the ſpirits are greatly de- 


jected, the ſight fails, or an incurable gutta ſerena comes 


"us order to a cure, particular care is required with re- 
ſpect to the non-naturals, The air ſhould be pure and 
cool ; the diet light, moderately cordial, very nouriſhing, 
and frequently ſupplied in ſmall quantities; ſleep ſhould 
be early ſought in the evening, and exerciſe in a carriage 
or on horſeback may be uſed. And amongſt the different 
tribes of medicines, cordial, moderately aſtringent, and 


|. ſuch as increaſe the heat of the body; the bark, ſteel, 


lixir of vitriol, &c. according as there is more or leſs of 
33 hat; bitters alſo and cold bathing have their 
aſe toward the end of the cure. | 

hay day rt de Morbis, lib. ii. and vi. Baldwinus 


Roſſeus in Tract. de Scorbut. epiſt. 4. Sennertus, vol. ii. 


Lommius's Med. Obſ. Morton's Phthiſiologia. 
TACAMAHACA. It is a reſin obtained from a tree 


which reſembles a poplar tree: it is a native of the tempe- 


s of America, and under ſhelter it bears the cold 
yr gh cg The beſt reſin is collected in gourd- 
ſhells ; it is unctuous, ſoftiſh, of a pale yellow or green 
colour, of a bitteriſh aromatic taſte, and a fragrant ſmell ; 
but this is ſeldom met with. The ſort which is common- 


ly met with is in tranſparent globes, of a white, yellow 


brown, or green colour, and leſs grateful than the fore- 


going. The firſt is ſaid to exude from the fruit of the 
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tree, the latter from inciſions in the trunk. It is chiefly 
uſed in fumigations and plaiſters, to warm, irritate, and 
gently bliſter. It difſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
gives to water its ſmell and taſte. The Indians uſe it for 


ripening of ' tumours. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works. 


TACTUS. The touch. The ſenſe of touch is, in 


the proper acceptation of the word, that change ariſing in 
the mind from external bodies applied to the ſkin, but 
more eſpecially at the ends of the fingers, for by the fin- 
gers we more accurately diſtinguiſh the tangible qualities 
of things than by other parts of our body. See Hal- 
ler's Phyſiology, lect. 14. | | 

TENLE. Flat worms. | 

TALCUM. Talc, aifo called mica. It is an earthy 
or a ſtony ſubſtance, conſiſting of thin flexible ſhining 
plates, which, if expoſed to the fire, become brittle, and, 
by a violent heat, vitreſcible. Some ſpecimens are co- 
lourleſs and tranſparent ; others are red, brown, green, or 


Talc is ſoft to the touch, ſomewhat like unctuous ſub- 
ſtances. 


been uſed as a coſmetic, but is now neglected, as well as 
all the other ſpecies. See Dia. of Chem. Neumann's 
Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. | 

TALPA, and Talparia. A tumour on the head of the 
atheromatous kind is thus named. 

_ TALUS, i. e. Aſtragalus, The ankle bone. 
TAMALAPATRA. Indian leaves. See For ux. 
TAMARINDUS, alſo called tamarza zecla, oxyphœ- 

nicon. Tamarind. Tamar hendi are Arabian words for 
Indian fruit. Some call the tamarind tree by the name of 
Indian dates, and others Indian acacia; but the tree is of 
the palm kind, and ſomewhat reſembles an aſh tree. Ic 
grows in Arabia and both the Indies. The fruit is a pod 
like that of a bean, including ſeveral hard ſeeds, together 
with a dark coloured viſcid pulp. The Eaſt-India tama- 
rinds are longer than thoſe of the Weſt, and darker colour- 
ed; the former contain ſix or ſeven ſeeds in each, the 
latter only three or four. | | | | 
The pulp with the ſeeds are brought into England, 
without the ſhell or pod; the Oriental have moſt pulp, 
the Occidental have much ſugar mixed with them. 
The pulp is an agreeable cooling laxative acid; it was 


— 


firſt introduced into practice by the Arabians: it is uſeful 5 
in inflammatory and putrid fevers ; it abates thirſt and 


heat, and corrects putrefaction. As a laxative the doſe 
is two or three drams. If the pulp of tamarinds is mixed 
with the laxative ſweets, ſuch as caſſia and manna, it in- 
creaſes their aCtion, and prevents in a degree the flatu- 


lence which they occaſion. See Tournefort's Mat. Med. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 1 


TAMARISCUS, alſo called tamarice, 
rix. Tamariſk. It is plentiful in France and Germany. 
The leaves and bark of this tree are aſtringent, but they 
are not noticed in the preſent practic. See Raii Hiſt. 

TANACETUM, alſo called tenaſia, athanaſia, Par- 
thenium mas. Common tanſy. It is a plant 
leaves, divided to the rib on both ſides into deeply indent- 


c 


black, and generally theſe contain ſome metallic matter. 


The Venetian talc is more or leſs pellucid, and hath 


myrica, tama- 


with large | 
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the neceſſary filtration. 


ed ſegments; on the tops of the ſtalks are many gold co- 
Joured diſcous flowers, in umbel - like cluſters ; the ſeeds 
are ſmall and blackiſh. It is perennial, grows wild by 
road ſides, and about the borders of fields; it flowers in 
June, July, and Auguſt, The leaves and flowers have a 
ſtrong, not diſagreeabie ſmell, and a bitter aromatic taſte ; 
the flowers are ſtronger, though rather leſs unpleaſant than 
the leaves. 'They give out their virtue both to water and 
to ſpirit, moſt perfectly to the latter. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, they yield a greeniſh, yellow, eſſential oil, which 
ſmells ſtrongly of the herb; the remaining decoCtion af- 
fords a ſtrong, bitter, ſubſaline extract. The ſpirituous 
tincture gives over part of the oil in inſpiſſation, a part re- 
maining with the extract. | 

This plant is a warm deobſtruent bitter, uſeful in cachec- 
tic diſorders, and weakneſs of the ſtomach ; it expels 
worms from the inteſtines, for which the ſeeds are gene- 
rally uſed. Many other virtues are attributed to tanſy, 


ſuch as its curing ſome colics and the gout, but it is not 


much employed in general practice. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. | 

TANACETUM, It is a name for the balſamita, a 
ſpecies of millefolium, a ſpecies of leucanthemum, and of 
ſome other herbs. 5 | 

TARANTISMUS. The diſorder ſaid to be produced 
by the bite of a tarantula. | 
TARANTULA. It is a ſpecies of ſpider met with in 
Apulia. Its bite is ſaid to produce a ſpecies of madneſs, 
which is cured by muſic, but not by any other means ; 
but Dr. Ciril}o declares, that he never could make the 
tarantula bite him, nor any other perſon, though he often 
had tried to provoke it. So that this affair ſeems to be on- 
ly a fraud practiſed to obtain money. 

TARAXACON, or Taraxacum, A ſpecies of dens 
leonis. | | 

TARAXIS. A diſorder of the eye, ſuch as when it is 
offended by ſmoak, or too hard rubbing, 


| 
TARCHON. The herb tarragon, alſo a name of | | 


ptarmica. MEE | 

TARSUS. The cartilaginous edge of the eyelids ; alſo 
the ſpace betwixt the bones of the leg and the metatarſus. 
It conſiſts of ſeven bones, viz. the altragalus, calcaneum, 
naviculare, c ubiforme, and the three cuneiforme. 
 TARTARUM, alſo called argal, tartar, wine-ſtone. 
It is an eſſential acid concrete ſalt of grapes, thrown off 
from wines alter complete fermentation to the ſides and 
bottoms of the caſks ; it is of a red or a white colour, and 
more or leſs droſſy, according to the quality of the wine. 
The white is uſually moſt pure, but in all other reſpects 
they are the ſame. Chuſe ſuch as is clean, ſolid, ſome- 
what tranſparent, and hath its outſide covered with ſmall 
ſhining cryſtals. The Rheniſh white wine tartar is the 
moſt pure. Its virtues as a medicine are thoſe of a cool- 
ing laxative ; in doſes from 3 i. to 3 ili. it is aperient ; 
from 3 fs. to 3 i. it moderately purges. | 

If tartar is diſſolved in water, it efferveſces with fixed 
alkaline ſalts, and ſaturates of the vegetable alkalies near 
one third of its own weight; the neutral ſalt formed by 
this union is more purgative than the tartar itſelf, as is in- 


ſtanced in the ſoluble tartar of the London college. The 


ſoluble tartar might as well be made with the common 
white tartar, as its impurities are ſufficiently removed by 
To ſecure the neutralization of 
the ſalt, the tartar may be made to prevail at the firſt, and 
the liquor ſuffered to cool a little before filtration, that the 
redundant tartar may concrete and ſeparate from it. The 
tartar diflolves difficultly in water, and when diſſolved 
therein, it ſoon concretes again on being removed from the 
fire, and what the alcali hath not taken up, will remain on 
the filtre ; and, on the other hand, if too much alkali is uſed, 
it will remain uncryſtallized. The ſoluble tartar is a mild, 
cooling aperient in doſes from 51. to 31. it is laxative in 
doſes of 3 ii. or iii, and purges if 1. is given; it pro- 
motes the operation of reſinous parges, and prevents their 
griping. : | 
Tartar is very difficultly ſoluble in water: if it is diſ- 
ſolved in twenty times its weight of boiling water, it con- 
tinues diſſolved long enough to be paſſed thro' a ſtrainer, but 
when ſet in the cool air, it ſoon begins to run together in 


the form of cryſtals on the fide of the veſſels ; theſe when 


collected and dried are called cryſtals of tartar. If this ſo- 

lution of tartar is ſtrained and boiled until a thick pellicle 
appears on the ſurface, and this pellicle being ikimmed off, 
it is again boiled until another pellicle appears, and is 
ſkimmed off, &c. until all the tartar is obtained, which is 
when all the water is conſumed ;-then all theſe pellicles 
being mixed together, and dried in the ſun, you have the 
cream of tartar. But it is the beſt to have this preparation 
in the form of cryſtals, as the powder is ſo generally adul- 
terated. See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. 


Med. 


TARTARUM EMETICUM. Emetic tartar. It is 
alſo called ſtibiated tartar. It is made by boiling the ſaf- 
fron, or the glaſs of antimony, in a ſolution of cream of 
tartar, as may be ſeen in the Diſpenſatory of the London 
college, and that of Edinburgh; but a more certain pre- 
paration is obtained as follows: 

Take of powdered mercurius vitæ, waſh it with a lit- 
tle fixed alkali to ſeparate the marine acid from ic, then 
gradually throw it into a glaſs veſſel, in which is a boiling 


ſolution of the cream of tartar, continue the boiling, and 


ke 


the addition of the mercurius vitæ, until there is uh longer 


| any fermentation from the mixture ; after this filter the 


liquor, and ſet it to cool, and cryſtals will ſoon be formed. 
Theſe cryſtals are an emetic tartar that is certain in its ope- 
ration, and equal in its ſtrength. See Neumann's Chem. 
Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. | 
TARTARUM VITRIOLATUM. . See Nirzun 
VITRIOLATUM, + 
: * RECENERAT US, i. e. Diureticus 
"| | 
TAXIS. Toreduce an hernia merely by the hand is 
called reducing it by the taxis  _ | 
TAXUS. The yew tree. There are three different 
8 but they are not noted as medicinal. See Raii 
it. | 
TEMPERAMENTUM. Temperament, or conſti- 
tution. Various are the diviſions of temperaments, per- 
haps the following is as proper, and as free from excep- 
tions and difficulties as any other, viz. 1ſt. The ſanguine, 
or when the habit is full of good blood. 2d. The ſerous 
or phiegmatic, or when the habit is ſull of ſerum. 3d. 
The temperate, or when the red blood and ſerum are in 
due proportions. 4th. The cacochymic, or when the 
Juices are depraved. Whatever others are named, they 
are not met with pure and unmixed. | | 
TEMPERANTIA. Temperating medicines, They 
are thoſe which check the too violent motion of the blood, 
and moderate bilious acrimony. 
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TEMPLINUM OL. It is a kind of ol. terebinth. 

TEMPORALIS ARTERIA, The origin of the 
temporal artery is covered with the parotid gland. It lies 
behind the meatus auditorius externus, and emerging from 
the parotid, comes jult covered by the ſkin to the 2ygo- 
matic proceſs of the os temporis, it crawls up, and di- 
vides into two branches, one of which goes to the frontal, 
the other to the parietal bone. The frontal part anaſte- 
moſes with the internal carotid, and the other portion with 
the occipital artery. From the root of the temporal an 
artery paſſes up to the ſcalp behind the ear, and is ſome- 
times ordered to be opened inſtead of the temporal. 

TEMPORALIS MUSCULUS, it is alſo called Cro- 
taphites. It riſes broad from the region of the temples, 
particularly from the oſſa frontis, parietalia, temporalis, 
and ſphenoides, where it ſpreads like a quarter of a circle, 
then it forms a tendon, which paſſes under the jugum, 
and 15 inſerted into the coronoid proceſs of the under jaw. 
A ligament from the proceſſus zygomaticus braces this 
tendon down, and imparts ſome of the internal fibres to 
it. It is covered with a ſtrong tendinous ſheath, which 
is loſt in the epicranium. 

TEMPORUM OSSA. The temple bones are each 
divided into three parts, viz. the maſtoid, the ſquamous, 
and the petrous. There are three external proceſſes which 
ariſe from each of the temporal bones, on the poſterior 
part is the proceſſus maſtoideus ; a little more forward is 
the zygomatic proceſs, it joins the os malæ, and from the 
inferior craggy part the ſtyloid proceſs jets out obliquely 
forward. A little below the maſtoid proceſs there is a 


( cavity, whence the digaſtric muſcle of the lower jaw ariſes. 


3 We 


At the inner- ide of the toot of the ſtyloid proceſs there is 
a cavity where the internal jugular vein is lodged, Be- 
tween the maſtoid and zygomatic proceſſes the meatus 
auditorius externus is ſeated, and between the maſtoid and 
ſyloid proceſſes is the aquæductus Fallopii, whence the 
2 dura of the ſeventh pair of nerves makes its exit. 

efore the ſtyloid proceſs is a glenoid cavity for the re- 
ception of the condyle of the lower = near which cavi- 
ty is an eminence, upon which the condyle ſometimes 
moves. In the pars petroſa, near the ſtyloid proceſs, is a 
canal through which the carotid artery enters. Near the 
laſt foramen, on the anterior edge of the bone, is the tuba 
Euſtachiana. The internal foramen is the meatus audito- 
rius internus. | | 
PL ba DINOSA TUNICA, i. e. Tunica Albuginea 

culi. | 

- TENDO. A tendon. See MuscuLvs. 

TENESMUS. A teneſmus is a continual painful 
urging to go to ſtool, when little or nothing can be diſ- 
charged. There is a pain in the anus, and a frequent de- 
fire of going to ſtool, whilſt a mucous ſubſtance, which 1s 
ſometimes bloody, is diſcharged. 'The cauſes are a ſtone 
in the bladder, an inflammation in the neck of the bladder, 
acrid humours falling on the rectum, a diarrhoea, a dy- 
ſentery, the piles, pregnancy, &c. | 

This diſorder is very troubleſome, but rarely dan- 
gerous, | | 
As the cauſe varies, the cure will alſo differ. If a ſtone 
in the bladder is the cauſe, its poſition ſhould be altered 
by means of a catheter, if putting the patient into a pro- 
per poſture will not anſwer the end, If an inflammation 
in the neck of the bladder is the cauſe, ſuch means will 
be neceſſary as are directed for removing inflammation 
there. If acrid humours affect the rectum, they ſhould 
be gently purged off, and then emollient, or balſamic clyſ- 
ters, ſhould be injected, the ol. ricini is particularly uſeful, 
both by the mouth and clyſterwiſe. That kind of teneſ- 
mus which attends pregnant woman is relieved by clyſters 
of ſweet oil, and a little of the tint, 'Theb. mixed with it: 
in other inſtances the method of relief will be the ſame as 
in a dyſentery. See Lommius's Med. Obſ. Lobb on pain- 
ful diſtempers. | | 7 
TENONTAGRA, from vn, a tendon, and aypa, 
| A ſeizure, A ſpecies of arthritis, ſeated in the larger ten- 
dons. See Coel. Aurelianus, lib. v. c. ii. 

TENSOR DIGITORUM, i. e. Extenſor Digitorum 
Communis. | 

TENSOR MEMBRANZ TY MPANI. It lies on 
the upper-part, above the bony portion of the canal that 
goes to the noſe, and runs to be inſerted into the inſide of 
the malleus. It is ſuppoſed to pull the membrana tym- 
Pani in, and to make it more tenſe. 

TEREBINTHINA, Turpentines. | 

The Chio, or Cyprian turpentine. It is generally a- 
bout the conſiſtence of thick honey, very tenacious, clear, 
almoſt tranſparent, of a white colour, with a caſt of yellow 
or blue; it hath a warm, pungent, bitteriſh taſte, a fra- 
grant ſmell, more agreeable than that of any of the other 
turpentines, It is the produce of the terebinthus vulga- 
ris, C. B. in the iſland of Cyprus, and the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. This kind of turpentine is ſaid to be the leaſt 
ſubject to be adulterated. 


Venice Turpentine. It is uſually thinner than the other 


ſorts, of a pale yellow colour, a hot, pungent, bitteriſn 


taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, without any of the fine aromatic 
flavour of the Chio turpentine. It is the produce of the 
larix, C. B. and brought from France, Germany, &c. 


Straſburgh Turpentine, or Tereb. Argentoratenſis. It 


is of a middle conſiſtence between the two foregoing, 
more tranſparent, and leſs tenacious than either, of a yel- 
lowiſh brown colour, more agreeable to the ſmell than ei- 
ther the common or the Venice, to the taſte it is the bit- 
tereſt, but the leaſt acrid. It is extracted in different parts 
of Germany from the ſilver and the red firs, by making 
inciſions through the bark. In ſome places a reſinous 
juice is collected from certain knots under the bark. 
This is called lachryma abiegna, and oleum abietanum. 
Common Turpentine. This is from the wild pine 
tree; it is about the conſiſtence of honey, of an opake 


1 


| 


a Caries in a bone, A name for the fpina ventoſa, 


the kinds, and its ſmell and taſte are alſo the moſt dif- 
agreeable. 5 | 
All theſe turpentines diſſolve totally in reQtified fpirit of 


wine, but give out nothing to watery menſtrua; by the 
mediation of mucilages, the white of egg, or of gum ara- 


with watef they yield a large quantity of a ſubtile, pene- 
trating, eſſential oil, viz. the oil of turpentine, which 
is called alſo the ſpirit of turpentine. I his oil is difficult 
of ſolution in ſpirit of wine, cho the turpentine” ſo eaſily 
diſſolves in it. If this oil is rediſtilled in a retort by itſelf 
with a gentle heat, it becomes more ſubtil, and in this 
ſtate it is called ethereal oil of turpentine; the thicker 
part which remains behind, is called balſam of turpentine. 

All the turpentines are hot, ſtimulating, detergent, and 
corroborant. When inflammatory ſymptoms do not for- 
bid, they are given from ten grains to half a dram, ſor 
cleanſing the urinary paſſages, tor healing internal ulcera- 
tions in general, and in laxities of the ſeminal and uterine 
veſſels; they ſeem peculiarly to affect the urinary paſſages, 
and given a violet ſmell to the urine; they diſſolve and 
diſcharge mucous matter from the urinary paſſages ; but if 
a ſtone is in any of the parts, they are not fatcly adminiſ- 
tered. The Venice is moſt diuretic and detergent ; the 
Chio and Straſburg more corroborant; the common is 
only uſed externally and for diſtilling. What remains at- 
ter diſtilling the oil from turpentines, is the yellow and 
the black roſins. | 


ages ſtimulating, detergent, and diuretic; they are given 
in doſes from a few drops to half an ounce in rheumatiſms, 
When a large doſe is directed, it is given in the morning, 
and an opiate at night, Mixt with ſpirit of wine the 

are uſed as ſtyptics, to check the diſcharge of blood from 
wounds. They are uſed for rubbing on parts affected 


to a diabetes, and weaken the urinary paſlages and the ſemi- 
nal veſſels. g.ce Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat: 
Med. | | 


bones, or for extraCting hard bodies, as bullets, &c. from 


wounds. 


TEREDO. A kind of worms which eat into wood ; 
TEREGAM. A kind of fig tree which grows in 
Malabar: V h | 

TERES LIGAMENTUM, It riſes from the bottom 


of the cavity of the acetabulum, and runs obliquely back- 
| wards, to be inſerted into the head of the os femoris. It 


ſerves to confine the rotation of the thigh. 


part of the lower corner of the ſcapula, paſſes to the os hu- 
meri forwards, joined by the latiſſimus dorſi and its ten- 
don, it is inſerted into the poſterior ridge of the biceps 
wards to the body. Brown calls this muſcle rotundus 
major. | 

'TERES MINOR, called alſo Octavus humeri Placen- 
tini, becauſe Placentinus added it to the number of muſ- 
cles belonging to the arm. It riſes from the lower coſta 
of the ſcapula, and runs with the infra ſpinatus, and is in- 
ſerted with it alſo. . 2 | | 

TERES. Round worms, 

TERMINTHI. Galen deſcribes them as being tu- 
mours in the ikin, nearly reſembling the fruit of turpen- 
tine trees, of a blackiſh colour, inclining to green. Wiſe- 
man reckons the epinyCtis to be a ſpecies of terminthus, 
and ſays that they are both of them painful tubercles, or 
angry puſtules, affecting the ſkin of the arms, hands, 
and thighs, Bleeding, purging, and a regular diet, is 
all that is required for their cure. | 

TERNA, i. e. Impetigo, or Mentagra, 

TERRA. Earth. It is one of the four ſimple fub- 


ſtances, called elements. Earth is not found ſo pure 8s 


browniſh white colour; the coatſeſt and heavieſt of all | 


9 


the other elements, fire, air, and water ; but it is moſt 
probable, that as there is only one kind of air, water, and 
fire, ſo there is but one kind of earth, however it may 
vary, from the different ſubſtances with which it was 
mixed. The eſſential properties by which earthy ſub- 


ſtances differ from the other elements, are their much greater 
weight, 


bic, they mix with water into a milky liquor. Diſtilled . 


The oils, both the common and the ethereal, are pow- 


with pains. But if too freely uſed inwardly, they diſpoſe 


TEREBRA. A chirurgical inſtrument for perſorating 


TERES MAJOR. This muſcle riſes from the outet 


groove, to bring the arm downwards, backwards, and in- 
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weight, hardneſs, fixity, and infuſbilir and theſe are 


molt eminently united in the vitrifiable kinds of earth. 
Neumann divides the mineral earths into five kinds, 
viz. the cryſtalline, calcareous, argillaceous, talky, and 
gypſeous. | 
Animal earths Dr. Lewis includes under three kinds, 
viz. that from ſhells, from ' calcined bones, and horns, 


and from the blood, fleſh, and ſkins of animals. 


Vegetable earths are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds by 
Wallerius, viz. that obtained by burning ſoft, ſpongy, and 
farinaceous plants; by burning the harder and leſs ſuccu- 
lent plants, and by burning wood. 

The earths that are attended to with a medicinal view 
are chiefly the inſipid ones, which abſorb acids; whence 
they are called abſorbent earths. Some of the tenacious 
adhzſfive earths have been uſed, ſuch as the boles, ſealed 
earths, &c. but are now much neglected. See the Dict. 
of Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

TERRA TRIPOLTTANA, See ALANA, 

TERRA FLOS, i. e. Ccolifolium, 

TERRA GLANDES, A ſpecies of cataputia minor. 

TERRA OLEUM, i. e. Petroleum and Naphtha. 

TERRA JAPONICA. Japan earth, alſo called ca- 


techu. It is called Japan earth, becauſe it was long ſup- 


poſed to be an earthy ſubſtance from Japan ; but it is a 
gummy reſin, obtained by a decoction of ſome vegetable 


ſubſtances in water. Some ſpecimens are of a pale red- 


diſh brown colout, others are of -a dark blackiſh brown, 
or black like bitumen ; ſome are ponderous, others light, 
ſome compact, others porous, ſome more, others leſs aſ- 
tringent ; and theſe differences happen according to the 
manner of obtaining them, or the degree of maturity to 
which the fruit hath arrived from which they are obtain- 
ed, This drug is brought from Coromande!, Cambaya, 
and other parts of the Laſt Indies. The fruit from which 
it is obtained is that of a ſpecies of palm tree; this fruit is 


Called faufel, its kernel is called areca, and the leaves of 
the tree betel. The beſt is prepared by expreſſion ; but 


what we receive is.chiefly the watery extract, the beſt of 
which is of a dark reddiſh brown colour, dry, heavy, 
gloſſy, and compact; if chewed it diſcovers, at firſt, a 


| bitteriſh ſtyptic taſte, which is followed by an agreeable 


ſweetneſs. When pure it is almoſt totally diſſolved both 
by water and by ſpirit. An extract made with ſpirit is the 
moſt agreeable and moſt aſtringent preparation. Where 
a ſtrong aſtringent is required, whether for external or in- 
ternal purpoſes, the ſpirituous tincture, or the ſpirituous 
extract is the beſt; for a milder corroborant, the watery 
tincture, or extract may be choſen. A little of the watery 
extract held in the mouth, and gradually ſwallowed, is uſe- 
ful in diſorders of the throat; and in diarrhoeas and dy- 
tenteries it is a uſeful medicine, whether a fever attends or 
not. See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med 

TERROR. A fright. The general effects of terror 
are a great contraction of all the ſmall veſſels, and a repul- 
ſion of the blood in the large and internal ones; hence 
the ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, the general oppreſſion, 


trembling, and anguiſh from the heart and lungs being. 


overcharged with blood, &c. After great frights, perſons 
rarely recover their uſual vivacity ; and epilepſies that are 
cauſed by trights, are rarely, if ever cured. When a per- 
ſon is affedlel with terror, or ſudden, or great frights, the 
principal endeavours ſhould be to reſtore the circulation to 
its due order, to promote perſpiration, and to allay the a- 
gitation, or commotion, in which the patient is obſerved 
to be, The cuſtom of giving cold water in theſe caſes is 
bad. Place the affrighted perſon in a quiet ſituation ; a 


little warm liquor, ſuch as camomile tea, or ſuch like, 


ſhould be given him to drink ; the legs may be put into 
warm water, and there continue for ſome time ; the legs 
ſhould be rubbed, and the camomile tea repeated every 


ſix or eight minutes: when the ſkin becomes warm, and 


there is a tendency to perſpiration, ſleep may be pro 
moted by a gentle opiate. 2 

Tt RTIANA FEBRIS. A tertian fever. This fever 
is of the intermittent kind; every firſt and third day it is 
preſent, and the ſecond: is free. Hippocrates calls it cy. 
The management in this cure is the ſame, in general, as 
under the article INTERMITTENT FEVER, 
| Tertian fevers are ſpurious, they are then irregular in 


49. 


| 


their approach, and-more mild than the true ſpecies : they 
are called double, when the fits return at different times 
every other day. See the authors on intermittent fevers, 
TARTIANARIA, Hooded-looſe firife; 5 
TERTIUM SAL. A neutral ſalt. | 
TESSER.Z. The os cuboides. wy 
TESTES, The teſticles, from te/te, a witneſs ; they 
witneſs that we are men. "They are originally ſeated in 
the abdomen, juſt beneath the kidnies; they gradually de- 
ſcend near the time of birth through the ſheath of the ſpe1 + 
matic cord into the ſcrotum, each carrying along with, it a 
peritoneal coat, which makes the tunica vaginalis. This 
diſcovery was made by Dr. Hunter, in the year, 1755; 
aſſiſted by his brother Mr. John Hunter, and was demon- 
ſtrated by the doctor in his lectures that year. Uſually 
arteries are ſent to glands from ſome adjacent veſfel, how- 
ever this holds good in the fetus ſtate, it varies from the 
general order after the birth of the clild, for the ſpermatic 
veſſels ariſe from the aorta, the vena cava, and the emuls 
gent veins. , ” | 1 
Immediately within the tunica albuginea is the body 
of the teſtis, which is of a yellowiſh white colour, com- 
poſed of tubuli, betwixt which the blood-veilels. run. 
Theſe tubuli are the ſecretory organs of the ſemen ; they 
run in ſhort waves, from the tunica albuginea to the axis 


of the teſticles, and there form larger tubes than are con- 


tinued through the tunica albuginea, and unite into one 


canal, which by ſeveral windings, form the epydidymis.; 


and thence continuing, form the vaſa deferentia, The 
teſticles have many lympheducts which diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the inguinal glands. The ſpermatic arteries 
bring blood to the teſticles, for the ſeparation of ſpermatic 
matter, and the ſpermatic veins reconvey the blood to the 
vena cava. The ſemen ſeparated in the teſticle, is fur- 
ther perſected in the epydidymis, and then conveyed by 
the vaſa deferentia into the urethra. 

TESTES. The parts of the brain called nates. 

TESTICULUS CANINUS. i. e. Orchis. | 

TETANUS. There are three ſpaſmodic or convul- 
five diſorders, or at leaſt three modes of a convullive 
diſorder, which are called the emproſthotonos, in it the 
body is rigidiy bent forward; the opiſtthotonos, in it the 
body is rigidly bent backward; and the tetanus, in which 
the body is rigidly held in an upright poſture; This diſ- 
order is molt frequent in hot climes, but ſometimes hap- 
pens in the milder. The locked jaw is a kind of tetanus, 
Aretæus, Celſus, and Cœlius Aurelianus ſay, that cold 


is a principal cauſe, and accordingly direct rubbing the 


diſordered parts, warm bathing, &. but, there are various 
other occaſional cauſes, ſuch as when diarrhoeas, or dy- 
ſenteries are imprudently checked, and when - nervous, 
and tendinous parts are wounded, &c. The immediate 
cauſe is a morbid, or preternatural irritation an the nerves. 


| 


In order to the cure, opium is principally to be depended 
on as an internal remedy ; a grain ofopium, or, if required, 
five grains, may be given every hour, until the ſymptoms 


abate, and then the doſe ſhould be gradually leſſened ; if 


it cannot be ſwallowed, let large doſes be diſſolved and 
injected in glyſters until the patient can ſwallow ; warm 
baths much aſſiſt the efficacy of opium; and if a wound, 
or other ſuch like external injury is the cauſe, let the part 
be dreſſed with the peruvian 3+ uk It is juſtly obſerved 
by Dr. Chalmers, that the quantity of opium can only 
be limited by the violenge of the ſpaſms. Muſk, and other 
antiſpaſmodics have their uſefulneſs in this diſorder, but 
without a free uſe of opium they avail but little. See the 
Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. p. 51, &c. 87, &c. vol. 
ii. p. 139, &c. The Lond. Med. Lranſ. vol. ii. p. 39. 
Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iii. p. 326, &c. 

TEUCRIUM. Alſo called chamædrys; ſpeedwell ; 
mountain, or tree germander. It is native in Germany, 
Italy, and Sicily; but is not in uſe. with us. 

'THALAMI NERVI OP TICORUM. The bed of 
the optic nerves: They are little eminences in the brain, 
whence the optic nerves ariſe. TOS 

THAPSIA, Deadly carrot. The root of this plant 
operates violently both upward and downward ; it is not 
uſed in the preſent practice; but when imprugently taken, 


its antidote is vinggar. See Miller's Bot. Off. 
THAP>IA OM | 
7 


cients 


70 


ENTALIS, atfo called en 


Mino. 
IHERIACA RUSTICORUM, i. e. Allium. 


i 


Oriental pick-tooth. Tt is a plant found in the eaſtern 
countries, but is not in uſe with us. | 

THAPSIA. A name for the fennel giant ; for a ſpe- 
cies of laſerpitium, and for the French turbith. 


THEA. Tea. It is the leaf of an Oriental ſhrub. | 


It does not appear that there are more than one kind of 
tea plant. The variety of teas ſeem to be owing to the 
different, ſeaſons in which the leaves are gathered, and the 
different modes of curing them. The tea ſhrub 1s culti- 
vated in China and Japan, but principally im the provinces 
of China, and- betwixt the latitudes of 24 and 28. 
he beſt is from Nankin in China, and Fiſien in Japan. 
'The green tea ſhould be choſen freſh, of a fine colour, 
not inclining to a yellowiſh, or a browniſh colour, which 
are marks of 

ſiſt of entire leaves, be thoroughly dry, of a bitteriſh ſub- 
aſtringent taſte, but not ungrateſul, and of a pleaſant 
ſmell ; the freſher the tea, the greener is the infuſion that 
is made of it with water; its prevailing ſmell is that of vio- 
lets, or of new hay, but if it is ſtrong of theſe, it is ſo 
by art. Bohea tea is of a blackiſh brown colour; it gives 
a brown tincture to water, and ſmells of roſes. Of all 


the ſubſtitutes for tea, the male ſpeedwell is the moſt cele- 
brated. The green colour of tea reſides wholly in its re. 
ſinous part, ſo does its aſtringency. | NEE 


An infuſion of tea in water is a grateful diluent in 


health, and a ſalutary drink in fickneſs ; it promotes the 


natural excretions, excites an appetite, checks immode- 
rate ſleepineſs, and relieves the head-ach when cauſed by a 
debauch. No other plant is known whoſe infuſion more 
readily paſſes off by the emunctories, or more ſpeedily ex- 
ci es the ſpirits. When the ſtomach is weak, a moderate- 
ly ſtrong infuſion of tea generally provokes a vomiting. 


Perhaps the principal inconvenience ariſing from the uſe 


of tea, is its preventing the neceſſary nouriſhment being 
received from more ſubſtantial food; it ſeems better cal- 
culated for a ſupper than for a breakfaſt. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works, Lettſom on Tea. 
* THEMISON. A phyſician of Laodicea, a diſciple of 
Aſclepiades. He flouriſhed a little before the time of 
Celſus ; he ſounded the methodic ſect, with a view to the 
more eaſily teaching and practiſing the art of medicine. 
He aſſerted it not neceſſary to know the cauſes of diſeaſes, 
provided we had a due regard to what diſeaſes have in 
common, and analogous among themſelves ; he ranked 
all diſorders into thoſe from a lax, thoſe from a rigid fibre, 
and thoſe from a mixture of theſe ; he obferved alſo, that all 
diſeaſes were acute or chronical, and that from theſe prin- 
ciples all practice was to be deduced. Themiſon gave 
the firſt account of diacodium, which was prepared of 
the juice and decoCtion of poppy heads and honey. He 
invented a purging medicine called hiera. The greateſt 
improver among the methodic ſect was TRHESSATus, 
whom ſee. 95 

THEN AR. The palm of the hand, or the ſole of the 
foot; alſo a name of the abductor pollicis manus, and the 
abductor pollicis pedis. 1 2 5 
' THERAPEUTICE, from 6:ameuw, to heal or cure. 
It is that part of medicine which particularly reſpects the 
cure of diſeaſes | e 
© THERIACA, from de, a wild beaſt. The medicine 
ealled theriaca, and all with this name are intended to cure 
the bites of venomous animals ; they differ from alexiphar- 
macs, in that theſe latter are uſed as remedies againſt poi- 


oh 


fon inwardly taken, 


5 THERIACA  GERMANORUM, L 5. Rob. Bac. 


Juniperi. | 


too great age; it ſhould be well rolled, con- 


THY! 


hath hoary ſharp-pointed leaves, ſhaped like an arrow's- 

head, and only one ſeed in each {ſhell of the pod. It is 

biennial, grows in open clayey ground, and flowers in 
ay | : 


common muſtard ſeed is; in all caſes, preferable. | 
THORA. A ſpecies of anthora, and of ranunculus. 
THORACICA ARTERIAL. The thoracic arteries. 
The upper one riſes from the axillary artery, and runs 
down in the ſides of the thorax, giving out many branches 
in its paſſage. The inferior one ariſes alſo from the ax- 
illary artery, and runs along the -inferior coſta of the ſca- 
pula, &c. to ſeveral of the neighbouring muſcles. 
THORACICUS DUCT US, tee LacTEA VAS. 
- THORAX,. The breaſt. It is divided into three le- 
gions, viz. the anterior or the breaſt, the poſterior, or the 
back, and the lateral, or the right and left ſides. The tho- 
rax is lined with the pleura; into the thorax deſcends the 
trachea arteria; behind the ſternum is the thymus gland, 
the heart is ſeated in the middle of the thorax, and on 
each fide of it are the lungs. The pericardium imm<c- 
diately covers the heart. | | 
The thorax is formed behind of the twelve dorſal ver- 
tebrz, on the ſides by the ribs, and before, by the ſternum. 
THRACIUS LAPIS. The Thracian ſtone. Wor- 
mius ſays it is a kind of Japis ampelites. „ 
THOURIS CORTEX, alſo called elutheria, elaterium, 
caſcarilla, thymiama, ſtorax rubra offic. Thus Judæo- 
rum. It is ſuppoſed to be the bark of the ilathera of 
Cateſby, which is plentiful in the Bahama iſlands, par- 
ticularly on one called Elatheria, This bark is brought 
to us in curled pieces, or rolled up in ſhort quills about 
an inch in width, covered on the outſide with a rough 
whitiſh macter, and browniſh on the inner fide, exhibiting 
when broken a ſmooth, cloſe, blackiſh brown ſurface. 
This bark hath a light agreeable ſmell, and a moderate- 
ly bitter taſte, accompanied with a confiderable aromatic 
warmth; it is eaſily inflammable, and yields whilſt hurn- 


ter, but leſs rough and leſs difagreeable than the Peruvian 


| bark, | | 
The virtues of the thuris cortex are very ſimilar to 


thoſe of the cort Peruv. and where the latter is diſagrec- 
able the former may be ſubſtituted for it. In the gout, 
and eſpecially in gouty diſorders, it may ſupply the place 
of the radix ferpentaria, as a perſpirative. In diſorders of 
the head the thuris cortex is bruiſed and mixed with to- 
bacco for ſmoaking. i | 
Water extracts the virtues of this bark, but ſpirits takes 
them up more perfectiy. Diflilled with water it yields a 
greeniſh eſſential oil. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Hiſt. de 
Acad Roy des ſciences. | 

THURIS LIGNUM, i. e. Rhodium. 

THUS. Frankincenſe. J he Greeks call it olibanum, 
from the mountain Libanus in Syria, whence many ſup- 
poſe that it grows there, but true frankincenſe is not known 
to grow any where but in Arabia. The common frank- 
incenſe of the ſhops is the reſin of pine trees. 

THUS CORTICOSUM. See Or1panum, 

THUS JUDAZORUM, i. e. Thuris Cortex. 
- THUYA. A ſpecies of cedar, alſo the arbor vitz. 

THYMALEA MONSPELIACA. Spurge flax. This 
ſhrub is cloathed with green leaves, which reſemble tho'e 
of flax; it bears white flowers in cluſters on the tops of 
the branches ; the flowers are followed with red berries, 
in each of which is one ſeed. This ſeed is ſuppoſed to be 


the real grana cnidia, though the mezereon is taken for it : 


THERIACA LONDINENSIS, i. 0. Catapl. e Cy- . is the whole berry with its ſeed, and grana is the 


THESSALUS. Ee lived under Nero, about fifty years 
aſter Themiſon. He improved Themiſon's plan ſo much 


as to have obtained the character of the perfecter thereof; 
but the laſt hand to the methodic ſect was SoxANus, 


whom ſee. | 


tard. It is a plant with roundiſh pointed leaves, and broad 


capſules, containing about four ſeeds in each cell, It is 


annual, grows in fields, and flowers in June. 


1 


ſeed of the berry. Theſe berries are very cauſtic. The 


| ſhrub is a native in the ſouth of Europe. 


THYMELZAA LAURI FOLIO, alſo called Luareo- 
la, daphnoides. Spurge laurel, fee LAUREOLA Mas. 

Botaniſts enumerate ſix fpecies of thymelza : their ber- 

ries are very cauſtic; they ripen in autumn, but are not in 


much repute, 


THLASPI VERUM. Penny-cref:, or treacle muſ- | 


THYMIAMA, i. e. Thuris Cortex. 
 THYMICAE ARTERIAE. The artery of the thy- 


mus. I he arteria thymica, and arteria trachealis on each 


ſide, are in ſome ſubjects, only branches of one ſmall 


T HLASPI VULGATIUS. Michtidate muſtard, It |trunk, which ſprings from the common trunk of t 


he right 
ſubcla- 


The ſeeds of theſe two plants bave been uſed, but the 


ing, a very fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat like muſk ; it is bit- 


3 
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ſubclavian and carotid; they are generally ſmall, ſome- 
times running ſeparate, and ſometimes partly ſeparate and 
pattly joined. a 
| THY MICA VENA. The right when it riſes ſepa- 
rately goes out from the bifurcation, and when it is want- 
ing the thymus gland is furniſhed by the gutturalis, or 
ſome other neighbouring vein. The left, from the ſub- 
clavian. | 
THYMOXALME. A preparation given by Dioſ- 
corides, of thyme, vinegar, ſalt, and ſome other ingre- 
dients. Is | e 
THYMUS. The name of a ſmall, indolent, carnous 
tubercle like a wart, ariſing about the anus, or the puden- 
da; it reſembles the flowers of thyme, whence its name. 
When this tubercle is large it is called ficus. They are 
eaſily extirpated. See Wiſeman's and Heiſter's Sur- 
ere | 1 | 8 
1 THY MUS. The name of a gland which Haller ſays 
is a lymphatic one, of the conglobate kind, but divided 
into lobes. It lies behind the ſternum, partly within, 
and partly without the cavity of the thorax. It is pecu- 
liar to the foetus, and is ſhriveled in adults. BEE 
_ THYMUS. Thyme. It is a low ſhrubby plant, con- 
Aſting of numerous {lender tough ſtalks with little round- 
iſh leaves in pairs, -and looſe ſpikes on the tops with 
purplith or whitiſh flowers. | <4 T5 
THYMUS VULGARIS. Common thyme. | It hath 
upright ſtalks, and dark browniſh green, ſomewhat point- 
ed leaves; it is native in the ſouth of Europe, but com- 
mon in our gardens; it flowers in June and July. It is 
moderately warm, pungent, and aromatic; to water it im- 
parts by infuſion its agreeable ſmell, but ouly a weak 
taſte ; in diſtillation it gives over an eſſential oil, which 
poſſeſſes the ſmell of the thyme, but leſs grateful ; to the 
taſte it is hot and fiery. Spirit of wine takes up the 
whole of its aCtive matter by infuſion. A conſerve of the | 
leaves, or of the leaves with the flowers, is a good prepa- 


* 
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palati. Theſe two pair may be reckoned one pair, and 
called thyro- Pan PIE 1 
THYRSUS. A thyrſe. It differs from a ſpike in 
having the flowers or fruits ſet more looſely on it, ſo that 
there are ſpaces viſibly between them. 
THYRSUS. A ſtalk. See CZ Up EX. 3 
THYSSELINUM, i. e. Alſnicium. Alſo a name 


for the celſnitium, 


TIBERLANUM TORMENTUM. The colic. 

TIBIA. The larger bone in the leg ; it is alſo called 
focile majus, arundo major, canna major, canna domeſ- 
tica cruris. It is ſituated in the anterior internal part of 
the leg ; its upper extremity is large, and it is divided 


into two cavities for the reception of the condyls of the os 


femoris; between theſe cavities is a rough irregular pro- 
tuberance for the attachment of the ligaments ; on the 
poſterior part is a ſmall cavity for the reception of the fi- 
bula, and below the fore part is a large rough tuberoſity, 
where the ligament of the patella is fixed; the lower ex- 
tremity is hollow, but ſo as a ſmall tuberoſity riſes in the 
middle; the internal ſide of this cavity is produced into a 
proceſs called malleolus internus; the internal ſide of this 
extremity hath a cavity for the reception of the fibula ; 
the anterior angle of the tibia is ſharp, and is called the 
ſhin or ſpine. . | 

TIBIALIS. The nerve thus called is the internal 
branch of the ſciatic nerve, and is ſent off near the ham; 
it pafſes behind the popliteus muſcle and between the gaſ- 
trocnemii, goes through the upper part of the ſoleus, 
then runs between it and the flexores of the toes, and to 
the malleolus internus, behind which it runs, and paſ- 
ling betwixt the os calcis and the abduCtor of the great 
toe, where it divides into the plantaris internus af , ex- 
ternus, the firſt of which furniſhes the toes with fila- 
ments, and the latter goes particularly to the little toe and 
to that next to it. 

TIBIALIS ANTICUS. This muſcle riſes from the 


ration. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumaan's Chem. bead of the tibia, and from the outſide of the ſpine of the 


Works. Fe | | | 
_ THYMUS. A name of a ſpecies of ſatureia, and of 
ſerpyllum. | 


5 "THYADOMAS. Ile was the ſon of Melampus the | 


Argive. Nothing remarkable'is ſaid of his practice. The 
next eminent phylician was Polyidus, whom fee. : 
THYRO ADENOIDZ US... .. S& CkIco Pra- 
RINGAL. | | | 
.  THYRO ARYTAENOIDAEI, Theſe muſcles 
ariſe from the inſide of the fore - part of the thyroid carti- 
lage, and are inſerted into the arytænoid, ſerving to com- 
preſs the glottis. Sanctorini calls theſe muſcles thyro- 
epiglotides, becauſe they are partly inſerted into the mem- 
biane of the epiglottis. 
 THYROIDEZ8. GLANDUL/A. The thyroid 
glands. It ſurrounds the aſpera arteria laterally and be- 
fore; its uſe is not known; it is larger in women than 
in men, whence the fote- part of their neck is not ſo hol- 
low as that of men. It is the ſeat of the bronchocele. 
IT HVROID ES, from 9vpes;, a ſhield, and eldog, likeneſs 
or ſhape. The name of a cartilage of the larynx, which 
ſee. altoid 160 
THYRO-CRICO-PHARYNGA US, i. e. Crico 
pharyngzus. | | 
- THYRO-EPIGLOTTICI. They are only ſome 
muſcles of the thyro- arytænoides. 

THYRO PHARINGZ21. Theſe muſcles are broad, | 
they riſe from along the outſide of the ala of the cartilago 
thyroides, between the edge of that cartilageand the oblique 
line in which the thyro- hygidzi are fixed, and they are a 
little confounded with the crico-hyoidzi ; from thence 
they run up obliquely backward, and meeting under the 
linea alba of the pharynx, they ſometimes appear to be but 
one muſcle, without any middle tendon, See Winſlow's 
Anatomy. | 

THYRO-PHARYNGO-STAPHYLINI, i. e. Thy- 
ro- Staphylini. 

THYRO-STAPHYLINI. Theſe are two ſmall muſ- 
cles which accompany the pharyngo- ſtaphylini very 
cloſely through their whole courſe, except that their pol- 
terior extremities are fixed in the thyroid cartilages, near 


tibia; it grows tendinous and winding about the inſide of 


the foot, is inſerted into the os cuneiforme internum, and 
ſerves likewiſe to turn the ſole inwards, —, 
TIBIALIS AR TERIA. As the poplitea ends it di- 


between the heads of the tibia and fibula, paſſing from 
behind forwards on the interofleous ligament, where it is 


two more, the largeſt of which is the innermoſt, and 1s 
called tibialis poſterior. The anterior lies between the ti- 


it paſſes on the fore ſide of the interoſſeous ligament, 
then runs down on the fide. of the tibia for about two- 
thirds of its length, paſſes down before, under the annu- 
lar ligament, ſtrait on the inſtep to the ſpace between the 
firſt and ſecond metacarpal bones, and plunges down into 
the ſole of the foot, where it anaſtomoſes with the poſte- 
rior tibial artery. The poſterior runs between the ſolei, 
the'tibialis poſticus, the flexor digitorum communis, and 
flexor pollicis, and paſſes between the bone and interoſ- 
ſeous ligament; in its paſſage it gives branches to the ti. 
bia, and to its marrow through a canal in its poſterior and 
upper part; it runs behind the inner ankle, communi- 
cates with the tibialis anterior, and, ſurrounded by the 
neighbouring veins, paſſes to the ſole of the foot, be- 
tween the os caleis and the thenar muſcle, where it is di- 


a circle like that in the palm of the hand: from this eircle 
branches are ſent to the toes. f 
TIBIALIS GRACILIS MUSCULUS, i. e. Plantaris. 
TIBIALIS POSTICUS. This muſcle riſes from the 
tibia and fibula cloſe to the ſoleus, and from the interoſ- 
ſeous ligament, runs through the annular ligament ; it 
plays in a groove of the bone, where it is tied down by 
the annular ligament, then runs acroſs the foot, and is in- 
ſerted into the middle of the os ſcaphoides. | 
TIBIALIs VENA. here is an anterior and poſte- 
rior, they are diviſions of the poplitea. They accompany 
their reſpective arteries in their courle, FT 
TIGLIA GRANA, Molucca grains. 


the other muſcles, They are inſerted into the — 


TIGRIDIS FLOS. This flower is red and ſpotted 
r | like 


vides into two principal branches, the firſt, of which runs 
called tibialis anterior; the ſecond branch divides into 


bialis antieus, muſcle and the extenſors of the toes ; it 
comes forwards between the head of the tibia and fibtila; 


vided into the plantaris interna and externa, which make 


ike the fkin of a tiger, whence the name, See Raii Hiſt. 
TILBURY WATER. It is the ſtrongeſt of the al- 
kaline waters in England; it may be taken to a quart in 
a day. | | 
ILIA. The lime-tree, alſo called the line or the lin - 
den tree. It is a tall tree, and its branches ſpread. far ; 
the leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſoft, and hairy; the 
flowers are whitiſh, followed by a kind of dry berry about 
the ſize of filberts. This tree is native in England; it 
flowers in July. arts 
The flowers have an anodine and antiſpaſmodic virtue; 
when freſh they have a moderately ſtrong ſmell, and in 
this their virtue conſiſts, but it is ſoon loſt in keeping: 
they have been much eſteemed, but are now neglected in 
practice. See Raii Hiſt, Sn hs 
'TINCAL, and Tincar. Borax. 1 
IINCTORUM GRANA. Kermes berries. 
TINCTORIUS FLOS, i. e. Geneſta tinctoria Germa- 
nica. ES | | | 
ITINCTURA. A tincture. Tinckures differ from 
diſtilled waters in that waters take out only the lighter 
arts that will aſcend in vapour; but tinctures take up all 
loch parts as are capable of being ſuſpended in a menſtru- 
um. Tinctures differ from elixirs in that tinctures are 


watery, ſpirituous, or other liquors impregnated with the 


active parts of ſome one ſimple; elixirs contain the ac- 
tive parts of more than one ingredient, ſo are compound 


tinctures. Watery extracts from vegetables are indeed 


called infufions or decoctions, according as they are pre 
ared by macerating or by boiling the plant in water; the 
1 are named tinctures, eſſences, and elixirs, ac- 
cording as the ingredients are numerous or the menſtru- 
um ſaturated with the virtues thereof; when the tincture 
ed a balſam. | 


Is of a thickiſh conſiſtence it is call 
TINEA. See AcnoR. 1 EM. 
TINNITUS AURIUM. A noiſe in the ear like that | 
of a bell; all other kinds of noiſes are alſo tinituſſes. 
Hoffman attributes this diſorder to ſpaſmodic affections in 
the inner membranes of the ears. And Heiſter propoſes 
for the cure to give diaphoretics inwardly, and outwardly | 
to fumigate the meatus auditorius externus with the va- 
pours of hot wine, in which is roſemary leaves and thoſe 
of lavendar, and to put the feet into warm water.  Et- | 
muller obſerves that when this diforder is the effect of 
chronical diſorders it is difficult of cure, See Du Verney 
on the Ear and its Diforders. 

TITHYMALUS. Spurge. A plant with ſmall ſmooth 
Jeaves, round ſtalks that are full 'of a milky juice ; the 
flowers are in umbel-like cluſters ; each flower is follow- 
ed by a capſula in which are three ſeeds. Botaniſts enu- 
merate fifty ſpecies. 

TITHYMALUS HELIOSCOPIUS, alſo called ſolſe- 
quius, eſſula ſoliſequa, ſun ſpurge, wart wort, and com- 


mon water fpurge. _ 
S MARITIMUS, alſo called eſſula 


4 


| 


—— 


TITHYMALU 
marina. Sea ſpurge. | 

The juice of theſe, and of moſt of the other ſpecies, are 
very acrid, and therefore not uſed, except externally, for 
deſtroying warts, &c. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

TITILLARES VEN, The iliac veins. 
'TITILLICUM. The arm-pit. | 
 TOLMA,'Toles, and Tolles. The tonſils. M. A. 


Severinus applies this word to glandular abſceſſes in the 


limbs. 

TOLUTANUM BALSAMUM. The balſam Tolu. 
It is a reſinous juice, flowing from inciſions made in the 
bark of a tree, of which we have no certain account. 
Neumann ſays it is a kind of a fir-tree which is called 
tolu, and that grows in the province of Tolu. The bal- 
ſam is brought to us in gourd-ſhells, or ſmallcallibaſhes ; 
it is of a yellowiſh brown colour, inclining to red ; its 
conſiſtence is uſually thick and tenacious ; by age it grows 
hard and brittle, without loſing any of its odoriferous 
parts. Its ſmell ſomewhat reſembles that of lemons, par- 
ticularly if rubbed on the hand; it hath an agreeable 
warm, ſweetiſh, glutinous taſte, it is ſlightly pungent, 


| 


and without any mixture of a nauſeous reliſh, Its virtues | 


"are in general the ſame with thoſe of the balſ. Copaiba, 
and balſam Peru. differing only in being milder, and 


T TOPINARIA. A ſpecies of tum 
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This balſam totally diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine. 
Forty grains of this balſam diſſolved in an ounce of recti- 
fied ſpirit, gives a ſtrong flavour to a quart of the white 
ſyrup, if mixed gradually with it, and then placed in a 
water bath until the ſpirit is exhaled. In diſtillation with 
water it impregnates the liquor with. its fragrance, ane if 
the quantity committed to diſtillation be large, a ſmall 
proportion of very fragrant eſſential oil is obtained. If 

diſtilled in a retbrt without addition, it ſometimes yields 


| a faline concrete like the flowers of Benjamin. 


TOMENTUM. Flocks. It is when the leaves or 
the ſtalks of plants are covered with a thick down, | 
TONICUS. Tonic. Every veſſel, membrane, and 
muſcle, with every fibre in ſenſible parts, have a natural 
tendency to ſhorten themſelves, aud this is their tonic 
powere- ++. 57 F | 
TONSILLZ. The tonſils, called alſo amygdalæ, 
or almonds. Theſe glands are ſeated on each ſide, at the 
lower part of the ſpace which is left between the lateral 
half arches of the palatum molle; they are of a reddiſh 
colour, and externally they have many boles which com- 
municate with an irregular cavity in their inſide, and 
which contains a viſcid fluid which is gradually diſcharged 
from the holes into the throat. 5 5 | 
'TOPAZIUS. A topaz. It is a precious ſtone of 2 
gold colour; the fourth in bardneſs from a diamond. 
IOPHUS. A toph. See GUuMMA. | 
TOPICA, From vn. a place. 
applications. 


or lgcal 


Topics, 
our en the {kin of 
the head. It is the ſame as talpa. 3 | 

'TORCULAR. The tourniquet. It is a kind of ban- 
dage uſed to check hæmorrhages aſter wounds or amputa- 
tions. The moſt fimple of | theſe is a fillet, long enough 


to encircle the wounded limb, with a ſmall ſtic k to twiſt it 


round with, and a ſmall bolſter to preſs upon the principal 
veſſel, The fillet mult be tied loofely above the orifice of 

the veſſel ; under this fillet, and over the artery, the bol- 
ſter mult be placed, and then the fillet muſt be twiſted by 
means of the ſtick, until it is ſufficiently tight. If a tour- 
niquet 1s applied on the arm, place it near the armpit, ſor 


there the artery is moſt ſupetticial. - The brit account of 


this inſtrument is in a treatiſe writ by Mr. Lowdham, an 
Engliſh ſurgeon, and publiſhed in 1679: that improved 
by Mr. Ctane, of Bartholomew's - hoſpital, is the moſt 
complete. 3 f 9 45 | 
1ORCULAR HEROPHILI. It is a ſinus of the 


dura mater; it is ſo called from Herophilus who firſt diſ- 


covered it. It is the place where the ſinuſes of the dura 
mater meet, Ew | 1 EH B42 2} 
 TORDILIUM. It is a plant, of which Boerhaare 


mentions ſeven forts ; the roots of ſome of them 'poſlel(s 
the ſame qualities as thoſe of *{kirret, but they are not 
much noted in medicine. . 
TORMENTILLA, alſo called heptaphyllum, conſo- 
lida rubra, ſeptfoil, tormentil. It is a plant with flender 
upright ſtalks, oblong indented leaves, which uſually ſtand 
ſeven at a joint. The flowers are ſmall, and of a yellow 
colour; the root is crooked and knotty, of a dark brown 
and blackiſh colour on the outſide, and reddiſh within. 


| It is perennial, grows wild in woods and on commons, 


and flowers in June. YE bh | 
 Theroots'are a ſtrong and almoſt flayourleſs aſtringent ; 
what flavour it hath is lightly aromatic. It gives out its 
aſtringency both to water and to ſpirit, - but moſt perfectly 
to rectified ſpirit of wine. It is uſually given in a decoc- 
tion, an ounce and a half of the root being boiled in three 


pints of water to a quart ; at the end of the boiling about a 


dram of cinnamon is added. Three or four table ſpoon- 
ſuls of this decoction is a doſe. Ibis root and that of 
biſtort are ſo ſimilar, that they are uſed for one another. 
See Lewis's Mat. Meet. 
TORMINA. Gripes. A dyſentery. | 
TORPOR, Galen ſays it is a ſort of intermediate diſ- 
order between a palſy and health. It is a numbneſs or de- 
\ ficient ſeeling and motion. 
TORTIO. A ſtrain in a joint. 
TOUT SAIN, i. e. Androſemum. - 
TOXICODENDRON, from To&m, a. fc 


x, and %y- 


more grateful to the palate and in the ſtomach, 


| 


120% Sur, 
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Nov, a tree. The poiſon tree, This tree is ſo noxious 
that no inſets ever come near it. See Raii Hiſt, 
OXITESIA. Mugwort. | | 
RACHEA ARTERIA. The wind pipe. 
TRACHEALIS ARTERIA. It runs up from the 
fubclavia in a winding courſe, along the aſpera arteria to 
the glandulz thyroidzz and larynx, detaching ſmall arte- 
ries to both ſides, one of which runs to the upper-part of 
the ſcapula. | 
TRACHEALIS VENA, i. e. Gutturalis Vena. 
ND MASTOIDEUS, i. e. Complexus 
inor. - x . 
TRACHEOTOMIA. Tracheotomy, It is the 
making of an opening into the trachea. This operation is 
| alfo called bronchotomy, and laryngotomy. This opera- 
tion is made by inciſion, or by puncture, betwixt the 


third and fourth ring of the trachea ; or if this place can- 


not be choſen, the opening may be made a little lower, 
When the ſkin is cut through, a ſmall inciſion may be 
made into the wind-pipe, and then a ſhort but crooked 
eanula may be fixed there for the air to paſs through] See 
Sharp's Operation. 


fituated between the baſis of the os occipitis, and the tranſ 
verſe apophyſis of the firſt vertebra of the neck. | 
. TRANSVERSALIS ANTICUS SECUNDUS. Te 
is fixed by one extremity very near the middle of the tranſ- 
verſe apophyſis of the ſecond vertebra of the neck, and; 
by the other, near the baſis of the firſt, i 
TRANSVERS ALIS DIGITORUM. This muſcle 
lies tranſverſely under the firſt phalanges of the toes ; it is 
fixed to the firſt phalanx of the great toe, and its other 
end is inſerted into the firſt phalanx of the little toe. 
 TRANSVERSALES DORSI MINORES. Win- 
ſlow ſpeaks of theſe as being fixed to the extremities of 
three lowermoſt tranſverſe apophyſes of the back. 
TRANSVERSALIS PEDIS PLACENTINI, i. e. 
AdduCtor minimi digiti. : x 
TRANSVERSALIS URET HRA. It is a digaſtric 
muſcle ; it lies along the lower part, or the looſe edge of 
the ligamentum pubis interofſeum ; its two extremities 
are fixed in the branches of the oſſa pubis, its middle ten- 


don lying on the middle of, the edge of the ligament 
juſt named. 


TRACHOMA, from ve, rough. A roughneſs of | LUMBARES, i. e. Multifidus Spinæ. 


the eye-lids, particularly their internal parts. This 
roughneſs is from a ſort of fcabs, which differ much in 
their appearances in different inſtances. Theſe com- 
plaints are attended with a weight and heavineſs in the eye, 
a {welling in the eye-lids, a pain and itching, a heat and 
redneſs in the corners and in the conjunctiva, a viſcid 
humour mixed with pungent tears flowing from the ulcers, 


TRANSVERSUS, i. e. Pronator. | 
TRANSVERSUS EXTERNUS CARPI LIGA- 
MENTUM. It begins by a broad inſertion, fixed in the 


partly over the convex fide of the baſis radii, and partly 
over that of the carpus, and then turning towards the os 


which when very glewy, cloſes the eye-lids together. If | orbiculare is inſerted therein, 


this Complaint continues long in old people, the lower 
eye-lid grows thick, and turns downwards, ſo that the 
cartilage reſembles raw fleſh, The original cauſe is a 
faline humour, which is thrown on the eye-lids, the im- 
mediate cauſe is little ulcers there. A cure 1s ſometimes 
| performed by touching the part with a cauſtic ; but the 
cauſtic is no ſooner applied, than the pain which it occa- 
fions muſt be allayed by waſhing with warm water ; ap- 
ply the cauſtic-twice a week. St. Yves on the Diſorders 
of the Eyes. h 
TRAGACAN THA. Goat's-thorn, from vdyog, 
a goat, and axavla, a thorn, becauſe its pods reſemble a 
oat's- beard. It is alſo called ſpina hirci, and aſtragalus. 
t grows in the South of France, Italy, &c. but it is only 
thoſe which grow in the Eaſtern countries that yield the 
um. | 
TRAGOPOGON. Goat's beard. This plant is thus 
named, becauſe its downy ſeed, while incloſed in the 
caly&, reſembles the beard of a goat. | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies, their roots are ſoft, ſweet, 
nutritive, and laxative, ſomewhat diuretic and expecto- 
rant, but in too ſmall a degree to have gained a place in 
practice. See Raii Hiſt. | | 
TRAGOPYRUM. Fagopyrum. 
TRAGORCHIS, A ſpecies of orchis. | 
TRANSVERSALES MAJORES COLLI. Theſe 
muſcles are long and thin; they are placed along the tranſ- 
verſe apophyſes of the neck, and the four, five, or fix 
upper bones of the back, between the complexus major 
and minor. They riſe from the tranſverſe apophyſis, and 
are inſerted into the next neareſt apophyſes, and ſometimes 
to other more remote ones. 


TRANSVERSALES COLLI MINORES. i. e. In- 


ter- tranſverſales. 

TRANSVERSALES NASI. Theſe muſcles rife from 
the upper-part of the upper-lip, and run to the ridge of 
the noſe. 

TRANSVERSALIS. A name for the teres minor. 

TRANSVERSALIS ABDOMINIS. The tranſverſe 
muſcle of the belly. Theſe muſcles (one on each fide) 
take their name from the direction of their fibres. They 
riſe from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the lumbal vertebræ, 
the ſpine of the os ilium, the ligamentum pubis, and the 
cartilaginous endings of the ribs below the ſternum, from 
whence their fleſhy parts run over the peritoneum, and 
become a broad expanded tendon before they run under 
the rectus, to their inſertion into the whole length of the 
linea alba. When they act, they preſs the belly inwards, 
depreſs the ribs, &c. | 

TRANSVERSALIS ANTICUS PRIMUS, tt is 


50. 


TRANSVERSUS INTERNUS CARPI. It is an 
annular ligament. | 
TRAPEZIUM, [Os]. The firſt bone of the ſecond 
row in the wriſt. | | 
TRAPEZIUS MUSCULUS. See Cucvurrari. 
'TRAPEZOIDES, [Os]. The ſecond bone of the ſe- 


with its point broken off, than like a trapezium. - 

TRAUMATICA. Vulnerary medicines. Thus the 
Greeks called corroborants that were aſtringent aggluti- 
nants. | 

TREMOR, See horror. Tremors happening from 
too free a uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other exceſſes, 
uſually require the ſame treatment as palſies. | 

TREPANATIO. The operation of trepanning. As 
much as this operation is demanded by ſome, there are 
others among the moſt eminent, modern practitioners, 
who forbid it in all caſes of injury done to the head, ex- 
cept when the ſkull is depreſſed, : 
This operation is propoſed to relieve the brain ſrom de- 
preſſed parts of the ſkull, fragments of the broken bones 
of the ſkull, extravaſations of matter upon or under the 
| membranes of the brain, and other cauſes of preſſure, of 
irritation, and of inflammation, &c. Many parts about 
the ſkull are objected to, but the operation hath been per- 
formed on moſt of them with the happieſt ſucceſs ; and ag 
to the reſt, ſimilar objections lay againſt ſome parts on 
| which cuſtom allows the trepan to be uſed. The opera- 

tion reſolved on, the inſtruments, dreſſings, &c. muſt be 

in readineſs ; then the head being ſhaved, muſt be held 
ſteady upon a perſon's knee, with a proper knife, and the 
ſcalprum, a piece of the ſcalp, muſt be removed, enough 
ſhould be ſeparated at the firſt as to give room for a ſuffi- 
cient number of perforations. In cutting be careſul to cut 
through to the bone at the firſt eſſay, and the edge of the 
knife ſhould be ſo inclined as to cut more of the pericra- 


| 


{ 


with the point of the knife, quite round the inciſion, and 
The trephine is the moſt commodious inſtrument, for it 


entered well into the bone, take out the central pin of the 
trephine, and ſometimes take out the ſaw to examine the 
depth to which it hath paſſed, and to bruſh out the ſmall 
portions of bone that might impede the operation ; the di- 
ploe is ſometimes wanting, ſo ſhould be attended to; as foon 
as the piece 1s looſe, take it out with the forceps, and if 


the lenticular ; this done, raiſe the depreſſed piece of ſkull 
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TRANSVERSO SPIN ALIS COLLI, DORSI, & 


large extremity of the radius, about two fingers breadth 
above the ſtyloid apex, it afterwards croſſes obliquely, 


cond row in the wriſt. It is ſhaped more like a pyramid 


nium than of the ſkin, then raiſing the pericranium a little 
then with the ſcalprum clear the fkull of its membranes. 


works both backward and forward. When the ſaw hath | 


the lower edge of the perforation is rough, ſmooth it with 


with an elevator, which now is made with fulcra to reſt on 


N 4 \ | 
the ſound bone; after this; if extravafated matter ſeems the hairs one by one at ſuch diſtances of time as are need-= 
todged under the dura mater, open it with a lancet for its | ful for preventing inflammation thereby; but if the cauſe 
diſcharge. When the trephine is uſed on account of a fiſ- be ſuch as other ways may be remedied, this procedure will 
ſure, it muſt be applied ſo as ts. include part of it, if-not | not be neceflary.. * 5 
directly over it, as it is moſt likely that the extravaſated | TRICHIASIS. It is an affection of the urine, in 
blood or lymph will be found directly under it; and when which ſomething like hairs is ſeen floating. In Erotian, 
the fiſſure is of a conſiderable extent, a perforation muſt | it ſignifies fiſfures, or a roughneſs in the ſkin of the breaſt, 
be made at each end, if not more. When ſeveral perfo- though he calls an abſceſs in a woman's breaſt thus. 
rations are to be removed, in order to the removal of ſe | TRICHOMANES. See ApianTaum, | 
veral depreſſed fragments of bone that have their internal TRICORNES, So muſcles are called which 
ſurface larger than their external, it is neceſſary to apply three terminations N. E 0D, | 
the trepan as near the fractured parts as they will admit of, | 1 RICUSPIDES VALVULZ. The name of the 
making the perforations adjoining to ſave the trouble of three valves which are placed at the mouth of the right 
cutting the intermediate ſpaces with the head-ſaw. In ventricle of the heart, juſt at its juncture with the au- 
places where the unequal tickneſs of the ſkull is obſerved, |ricle, | | 12 "ity 
5t is beſt to elevate the piece that is ſawed before it is cut “ TRIFOLIUM. Trefoil. Boerhaave takes notice of 
- quite through, thus the membrane will beunhurt. - When thirty-ſix ſpecies, ſeveral of which are called clover, and 
an injury happens on a ſuture, and it is not thought ad- are uſed for ſeeding of cattle onſy. See Raii Hiſt, 
viſable to uſe the trepan there, make a perforation on each | TRIFOLIUM ACIDUM. Wood-ſorrel. 
ſide of it. After the elevation of the fragments, and the TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. Marſh tref vie. 61 
removal of extraneous bodies of extravafited matter, the | Buck-bean. It is a plant with large oval leaves, pointed 
membranes may be dreſſed with the ung. gummi elemi {at each end like thoſe of the garden-bean. Set three to- 
ſoſtened with the balſ. capivi, applying it warm with a fea- gether on long pedicles, which embrace the ſtalk to ſome 
ther, and ſoſt lint lightly over it, dreſſing the other parts height, and there parting leave it naked to near the to * 
as in general is directed for wounds of the head; after where 1fſues forth a ſhort ſpike of pretty large reddiſh 
which embrocate the whole head with a mixture of oil and | white monopetalous flowers, each of which is cut into 
_ vinegar, then apply a plaiſter of the white cerate, with five ſegments, hairy on the infide, and followed by an o- 
gentle compreſs and bandage, which laſt may be the grand val ſeed veſſel. It is perennial, grows wild in marſhy 
couvre chef and the capeline ; ſometimes a bandage with | places, and flowers in May. The leaves are of a pene- 
fix tails does well. After dreſſing, lay the patient in as | trating bitter taſte, which they impart both to watery and 
eaſy a poſture in bed as poſſible, and with his ſhoulders: | to ſpirituous menſtrua, without any remarkable flavour; 
raiſed high. The air of the patient's room ſhould be tem- they are uſed as alterative, and aperient, in hydropic 
perate. In young peop'e the perforations are in time fill- and rheumatic caſes. They are 'uſually infuſed in water, 
ed up with a ſubſtance that is of a bony hardneſs ; but in | with the addition of ſome grateful aromatic, ſuch as orange 
adults this does not happen ſo perfectly. Sometimes a fun- peel, or the canella alba. ß i. of this infuſion ſhould be 
gus proves troubleſome, but it is beſt prevented by apply- | drank in a day, it paſſes off by urine, and renders the 
ing a plate of lead, as invented and deſcribed by Belloſte. belly lax. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 7 | 
See his Hoſpital Surgeon, Heiſter's Surgery, Sharp's Ope- IRIE OLIUM, It is a name for many plants which 
rations, Gooch's Caies and Remarks. 2” | are not included in the kind which bear this name. 
- TREPANUM. A trepan. An inſtrument to bore | TRIGEMINUS-MUSCULUS, i. e. Co 
the ſkull with. _ K V TRIGLOCHINES, i. e. Tricuſpides. 
TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. So Linnæus terms the TRINITAS. A name for the trifolium, and for the 
ſecond order of the third claſs of vegetables. viola tricolor. ee 670 
TRIANGULARES STERNI. "Theſe muſcles riſe TRIORCHIS, A perſon with three teſticles, alſo a 
from the ſide and edge of the ſternum and xiphoid carti- — for a ſpecies of orchis. 
lage internally, and are inſerted into the cartilages of the TRIPLEX MUSCULUS, i. e. Triceps. 
- fGixth, filth, fourth, third, and ſecond ribs, to depreſs |  TRIQUETRA OSSA. They are alſo called Wor- 
them. en | miana, from Wormius, who firſt. obſerved them. They 
TRIANGULARIS. A name of the following muſ- | are ſmall irregularly ſhaped pieces, principally betwixt the 
cles, viz. the depreſſores labii ſuperiores, ſealeni, del- parietal and occipital bones, and are Joined by true ſutures 
toides, tranſverſales urethræ, &c. e fo their adjacent bones.  _ 
TRIANGULARIS VENA. A name for the exter- { TRIPASTRUM APPELLIDES. A machine for 
nal jugular vein, where it paſſes through the muſculus | reſtoring fractures and luxations, thus named, becauſe it 
triangularis. MER, 10 18 i reſembled a machine invented by Apellides and Archi- 
TREBULUS AQUATICUS. Water caltrops. It is | medes, and becauſe it was worked with three cords. 
a plant which grows in watery places in ſome parts of | I RIPASTRUM ARCHIMEDES, i. e. Tripaſtrum 
Germany and in Italy; but it is not noticed in practice. Apellides. | 
TRICA LUMBORUM. A ſpecies of plica polonica. | TRISSAGO, i: e. Chamædrys, alſo Scordium. 
TRICAUDALITS, i. e. Abductor auris. ih | TRISTITIA, Grief, or ſorrow. Grief relaxes the 
TRICEPS AURIS, i. e. AbduQtor auris. 4, ſolids, ſlackens the motion of the fluids, and deſtroys the 
TRICEPS. It riſes by its firſt head from the fore part | health; it particularly weakens the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
of the os pubis and its tendon, is inſerted into the linea | occaſions flatulence and every ſymptom of weakneſs. O- 
femoris aſpera, and is then blended with another head | piates, if not given in large doſes, are good cordials in 
which runs down to the knee. The ſecond head riſes | this caſe. - 2 
from the fore part of the os pubis, and is inſerted higher | TRITICUM. Wheat. Whether in the form of 
in the linea aſpera. The third head takes its origin from flour, or of ſtarch, it is the moſt glutinous of the farina- 
the ſmall proceſs of the iſchium, cloſe to the obturator ex- | cea. In Italy they make vermicelli of the fineſt flour of 
ternus, and is inſerted in the linea aſpera behind the little | wheat. | 
trochanter. The fourth riſes from the iſchium and its  TRITORIUM. A glaſs for ſeparating the oil from 
tuberoſity, and it is inſerted in the linea aſpera, and, | the water, which is obtained by diſtilling. It is alſo called 
joining with the firſt, forms a tendon which goes to the a A8 laſs. 
knee, blended with that of the vaſtus externus. ITI ROC The name of an inſtrument uſed to diſ- 
TRICHIA, er Trichiaſis, from 915, an hair. It is charge the water with in an aſcites. The word trocar is 
alſo called diſtichiaſis, diſtrichiaſis, entropium. It is |a corruption of the French words un trois quart, a three 
when the cartilage on the edge of the eye lid is ſo inverted, | quarters, from the three ſides with which the point is 
as to bear upon the conjunctiva, and the cornea tranſpa- | made. $5 | 
rens. The frictien of the eye-laſhes bring on defluxions | TROCHANTERES. Two proceſſes of the thigh- 
and inflammations, if not prevented by bleeding, &c, It | bone, one of which is larger than the other. See FEMo- 
nerally happens from a cicatrix after a wound, the ſmall- | 1980. = | . 
The cure is performed by pulling out | TROCHISCI. Troches. It is a form agreeable e- 
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0K, a burn, &c. 


hate at the ovaria, in an irregular round jagged ex- 


ed, and that as an ornament in gardens. 


divided into different ſpecies, e. g. when pus is the con- 


ſituated where the knife can be ſaſely uſed ; though when 


TUR 


notigh for children, and thoſe who object to every thing 
that is not a ſweet-meat, and à preparation from the con- 
fectioner. Troches are alſo called tablets and cakes. They 
are made by mixing the medicine with a proper quantity 
of ſugar, and the mucilage of gum tragacanth ; and when 
formed into a tiff paſte, it is cut into proper portions, | 
and dried. | 
TROCHLEA. A kind of Tartilaginous pulley, thro' 
which the tendon of one of the muſcles of the eye paſſes. 
TROCHLEARIS MUSCULUS; i. e. Obliquus ma- 
jor oculi. 
l TUBA ARISTOTELICA, i. e. Tuba Euſtachiatia. | 
'TUBA EUSTACHIANA. It was firſt diſcovered 
by Alemænon, a diſciple of Pythagoras; he called it the 
auditory paſſage. Euſtachius claims the firſt diſcovery, 
and from him it hath its preſent name. Fallopius calls it 
the aquæduct; ſome call it ductus auris palatinus. This 
tube paſſes from the fore-part of the drum of the ear, to 
the back-part of the noſe, above the root of the velum 
pendulum palati, and allows the air to paſs inwards. | 
TUBAÆ FALLOPIANZ, Theſe tubes will receive 
an hog's briſtle from out of the uterus, where they begin ; 
they then proceed in a tortuous manner, and termi- | 


4 ds. 2 


tremity, where their diameter is about a third of an inch; 
this fringe is called morſus diaboli, and is hung upon a 
membrane like the meſentery, between the doublings of 
which the veſſels run to the tubes, 

TUBE NOVUS VALSALVA MUSC. i. e. Pala- 
toſalpingæus. ; | 

TUBERCULUM. A tubercle, or little tumour, 

TUBERCULUM LOWERI. See CoR. 
_ TULIPA. The tulip, or the Dalmatian cap. Tulipa 
is a Turkiſh word, ſignifying a turbant. The tulip, firſt 
deſcribed by Geſner, was Bog from Conſtantinople, 
A. D. 1590. No flowers are ſo variable in their colours 
as the tulip and poppy; their colours change by tranſplant- 
ing the roots. The ſeeds of one tulip produces flowers 
of all colours. The roots have the ſame virtues as the 
common parſnep; but it is only the flower that is regard - 


TUMIDUM, i. e. Bronchocele. 3 

TUMOR. A tumour. It is a diſeaſe in which the 
parts of the body recede from their natural ſtate by an un- 
due increaſe of their bigneſs. Tumours receive different 
names, according to their ſituation, figure, contents, &c. 
and there are but few general names but what are again 


tents of a tumour, it is called an abſceſs; if an abſceſs is 
in the lungs, it is called a vomica; if in the finger-end, it 
3s called whitlow, &c. all theſe ſee in the article ABSCEssUs, 
When the matter is contained in a bag, the tumour is 
called an encyſted tumour, and theſe take different names 
according to their contents, as atheroma, meliceris, ſtea- 

roma, &c. and theſe are to be extirpated whilſt ſmall, if 


their contents are ſoft, they may be ſuppurated and diſ- 
charged by an opening, then the cylt is to be deſtroyed by 
eſcharotics. ¶M domatous tumours generally depend on 
ſome other diſeaſes, and on the removal thereof theſe kind 
of tumours uſually diſappear. Scrofulous tumours are on- 
ly relieved by removing the habit on which they depend, 
ſee SCROFULA ; and for other tumours, ſee the reſpec- 
tive articles under which each of them is treated in, as | 
the aneuriſm, the varix, the different kinds of hernias, 
&e. | | 
TURBINATA OSSA. See ErHMOIDES Os, and 
SPONGIOSA OSSA, | 

TURBINATUM. The pineal gland. 

TURBITH, allo called turpethum, and turpetum. It 
is the cortical part of the root of a ſpecies of convolvulus 
which is met with in the Eaſt Indies. It is in oblong 
pieces, of a brown, or an afh colour on the outſide, and 
whitiſh within. The beſt is ponderous, not wrinkled, 
eaſy to break, and diſcovers to the eye a large quantity of 
refinous matter. This bark is cathartic, but ſo unequal 
in its ſtrength, that it is now neglected in practice. See 
Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat, Med. 

TURBITH. A name of ſome kinds of ſeſeli. 


; TUS 


TURPETHUM MINERALE, i. e. Merc. ernet. flax 
TURRITHS, Tower muſtard. - There are ſeverd 
ſpecies of this plant, but they are not noticed in the pre- 
ſent practice. | | | 
_» TURUNDZA Tents. They are uſually made of lint, 


der the external part of a wound from healing before the 
bottom. 3. The better to clean wounds from what ſhould 
not be retained in them ; but they ſhould be very ſoft, 
that they may neither obſtruct the diſcharge of matter, 
nor hinder the healing of the wound in general. Tents 
are made of ſponge, for dilating the orifices of wounds 
they are alſo made of the dried roots of gentian, turneps, 
comfrey, calamus aromaticus, &c. 

TUSSILAGO, alſo called bechium, farfara, farfarella. 
Colt's-foot. It is a low plant, producing early in the 


lous flower, followed by ſeveral ſeeds winged with down ; 
the leaves, which ſucceed the flowers, are ſhort, broad, 
angular, ſlightly indented, green above, and hoary under- 
neath. It is perennial, and grows wild in moiſt grounds. 
The leaves and flowers are mucilaginous, bitterith, and 
roughiſh ; they have little or no ſmell; infuſions of the 
leaves are ſweetened with liquorice for a common drink 
when a troubleſome cough attends : but if any conſidera- 
ble advantage is expected, a ſtrong decoction ſhould be 
made, and uſed freely. See Lewis's Mat, Med. 

TUSSIS. A cough. It is a violent expulſion of ſome 
ſort of matter from the bronchia of the lungs, by means 


| of a convulſive force in them, and it is accompanied with 
a a violent expiration. | 


The ſeat of every cough is in the breaſt, but the re- 
mote cauſe is variouſly fituated. The diverſity of this 

cauſe produces a variety in the ſpecies of this diſorder: 
The principal ſeat is the aſpera arteria, and the bronchia ; 
theſe are irritated, or the morbid irritation may be in ſome 

part adjacent, as the diaphragm, the ſtomach, the e ſo- 
phagus, the pleura, the external ſurface of the lungs, &c. 
What in the ſtomach cauſes a vomiting, in the bronchia 
will cauſe a conghing. Vellications may be produced in 


| the bronchia by conſent of parts, as happens when coughs 


attend in pleuriſies, wounds about the neck, inſlamma- 
tion of the liver, &c. Exhalations which float in the -* 
Ke. are ſometimes a cauſe; defluxions of rheum, or an 
acrid mucus falling from about the head, may irritate the 
aſpera arteria, and excite a cough. Acrid matter in the 
ſtomach, or in the duodenum, is a frequent cauſe of this 
complaint. Spaſmodic diſorders are often attended with 
* cough, the lungs ſuffering either by conſent from the 
| ſeat of the ſpaſm, or becoming in their turn the ſeat of that 
which produced the ſpaſm in ſome diſtant part; but, per- 
haps, of all the cauſes, there are not any ſo frequent as 
that of deſective perſpiration. Ow 
A dry cough generally becomes a moiſt one; which, 
if of long continuance, deſtroys the appetite, weakens di- 
eee, induces a cachectic habit, and an hectic ſever. 
ommius obſerves, that a cough paſſing into one of a dry 
kind, and leaving a ſenſe of weight in the breaſt, ſubjects 
the patient to a putrid, or to an hectic fever. Coughs 
which ſucceed a ſcitrhus in any of the viſcera, are general- 


more manifeſt. A moderate heat in the night, an equa- 
ble moiſture all over the body, a copious diſcharge of u- 
rine, a due ſolubility of body, tranquil ſleep, and an eaſy 
expectoration, are ſure ſigns that the cough is in a fair 
way to be removed, | 
 Coughs are generally dry ones at the firſt, and, whilſt 
in this ſtate, they may uſually be cured by chewing, im- 
mediately after every fit of coughing, about a ſcruple of 
the bark; the belly muſt be kept lax, and the feet warm, 
and perſpiration muſt be promoted. Dry coughs general- 
ly become moiſt by ſpoiling the digeſtion ; though it is 
Proper pr nant, _ de eee and ſome other 

abits, the cough is uſually dry, and in phlegmati - 
_— habits it 5 moiſt. EIA F e 55 

the bronchia are obſtructed with viſcid phlegm, the 

beſt reſolvents are the rad, irid, flor, rad. fell. _— 
mon, or rad. alli. 


TURCICA SELLA, i. e. Sphenoidatis Sella, 


Then 


and introduced into deep wounds, They are uſed, 1. Th a 
| convey medicines to the bottom of a wound. 2. To hin- 


ſpring ſingle ſtalks, each of which bears a yellow floſcu- 


ly incurable. It often happens that when a cough uſhers 
| in a diſeaſe, that it ceaſes as the approaching diſorder is 


TUT wr 


Thin acrid humours are beſt carried off by nes When tutty is finely lavigated, it is drying and cicas 
medicines, ſuch as the rad. glychiz, gum. trag. ſpermat- | triſing ; it is uſed in collyriums to repel light inflamma- 
cxti, &c. 85 h | SY tions in the eyes, See Lewis's Mat. Med. | 

When catarrhous coughs are habitual, and accompa- | TYMPANI MEMBRANA. The membrane. of the 
nied with a loſs of appetite, there is danger of a conſump- | drum of the eat, is a thin, tranſparent, flattiſh pellicle, 
tion; and the cure muſt be attempted by aſſes milk, whey, | the edge of which is round, and ſtrongly fixed in the cir- 
Seltzer water, &c. | cular groove, which divides the bony meatus of the exter- 

When there is a defluxion and congeſtion of ſerum as | nal ear from the tympanumz or barrel. This membrane 
bout the, lungs, it is neceſſary to derive the ſerum from is very tenſe. The modulations of external air by impreſ- 
thence, partly by the anus, and partly by the ſkin. In | ſing the membrane moves the malleus which is fixed to 
all coughs perſpiration muſt be promoted, and the belly | it, and ſb it proves 4 meatis of ſounds being readily con- 
kept ſoluble. As a purge, manna, or the ol. ricini, ſhould | veyed to the common ſenſory. _ Rr 
be preferred; and to allay the cough in the night, let the | TYMPANITES. A tympany. It is alſo called a fla- 
following pill be given a little before bed-time. R Pil | tulent dropſy. Notwithſtanding what is aſſerted by many 
ſtyrac. gr. vi. pil. Rufſi gr. x. m. As a perſpirative, many | eminent authors and practitioners, there are others who 
of the antimonial preparations are peculiarly uſeful. [diſpute the exiſtence of the diſorder deſcribed under this 

When the cough abates, ſtomachic bitters, with ſaffron, | name. Its immediate cauſe is ſaid to be flatulencies, 
ſhould not be neglected. | which are pent up in the colon, or in the rectum, ac- 

Theſe general methods, with a due attention to the non- | cording to ſome, and in the ſmaller inteſtines according 
naturals, will, with ſuch peculiarities as circumſtances | to the deſcription of others. Some ſay that the matter is 
ſuggeſt to the practitioner, prove genefally efficacious | partly water and partly wind. | 5 
to relieve, and always prove palliative in this violent diſ- | However opinions may vary in other reſpects, it is ge- 
order. - | | nerally agreed that the belly is diſtended principally with 

' Sweet and oily medicines ſhould rarely be admitted of, | flatus; and as in ſuch circumſtances the chief intention is 
though ſo frequently recommended. 'The elix. peragoric | to diſcharge the flatulencies by the anus, antiſpaſmodics, 
is an excellent anodyne, and aſliſts perſpiration if taken at | anodynes, and laxatives, will be indicated to relieve, and 
bed-time, When a bliſter cannot eaſily be complied with, | aromatic corroborants to prevent a relapſe. The firſt in- 
a plaiſter of Burgundy pitch may be ſubſtituted for it, a; tention will be probably anſwered by means of the ſp. 
freſh one being uſed as ſoon as the old one begins to ſepa- | nitri dulce. cum tin. Theb. and ſuch doſes of the pil. Ruſh 
rate from the ſkin. | as may be required without purging too freely ; the ſecond 

When a bad digeſtion is the cauſe, or acrid matter in | intention will be effected by a proper uſe of the rad. ze- 
the ſtomach, a vomit may be directed, and after it a mix- | doar. cort. aurant. ſummit. centaur. minor, &c. See Cel- 
ture of tinct. rhab. and ſacra. of each equal parts, may be | ſus, Juncker, Hoffmann, Heiſter, Mead, &c. 
taken ſo as to keep the bowels. lax, till the diſorder is re-] TYMPANUM. The drum, or the barrel of the ear. 
moved. : | | It is the hollow part in the bone, in which the bones of 

Spaſmodic coughs are removed by opiates, and nervous | hearing are lodged, and is betwixt the pars petroſa, and 
medicines with the bark. See Celſus, Hoffman, Syden- | the pars ſquamoſa of the temple bones ; it is of an irregu- 

ham, Buchann's Domeſtic Medicine, Brooks's and the | lar oblong figure. The cavities in the tympanum are, 

London Practice of Phyſic. the opening of the maſtoid cells, the opening of the Eu- 
J sS8SIS FERINA. The hooping - cough. ſtachian tube, the bony half canal, the feneſtra ovalis, and 

TUTENAG. A name for zinc, alſo for a white me- the feneſtra rotunda. | . 
tal which is compounded in China, and is called alſo] TYPHA AROMA TIC A, i. e. Acorus Verus. 8 
Chineſe copper. | TYPHA PALUSTRIS MAJOR. Great cat's-tail, 

TUTIA. Tutty. It is an argillaceous ore of zinc, | or reed mace. It grows in marſhy grounds, and the brinks 

found in Perſia, formed in cylindrical molds into tubu- of rivulets. Boerhaave takes notice of three ſpecies, but 
Jous pieces, like the bark of a tree, and baked to a mode- | they are not uſed in medicine. 

rate hardneſs. It is generally of a browniſh colour, full TYROSI 8. A diſarder of the ſtomach proceeding 
of ſmall protuberances on the outſide, ſmooth and yellow- | from milk coagulated therein, | 
iſh within, but ſometime whitiſh, and at others of a bluiſh | . 
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r T LCEROSA, i. e. Gutta Proſacea, | 
| | ULCUS., An ulcer. It is a ſolution of continuity 

in a ſoft part made by eroſion. Wounds degene- 
. rate into ulcers, when by a fault in the humours there 1s 
a further loſs of ſubſtance. A loſs of ſubſtance in the 
bones from eroſion, is called a caries Though when an 
abiceſs is opened for the diſcharge of its contents, it is 
uſually ſpoken of as an ulcer. 

Ulcers receive different names from their cauſes, figure, 
the parts they affect, &c. 

External ulcers are diſcerned by the eye, but when 
they are internal, they are diſcovered by what is diſcharged 
in one or other of the excretions. | 

Their danger will be judged of by the quality of the 
ulcer, the part affected, and the ſtrength of the patient. 

The ſymptoms which attend and retard the healing of 
ulcers are inflammation, pain, a fluxion of morbid hu- 
mours, ſpongy fleſh, &c. "3 9 

Mr. Sharp obſerves, that except the callons and the 
ſinuous ulcer, and the ulcer with a caries in the bone, the 
cure of all the other kinds depend chiefly on that of the 
morbid habit of the body in general. If the body is free 
from every degree of cacochymy, the healing of an ulcer 
is the work of nature, and all that topical applications have 
to effect is the maintainance of the fibres in ſuch a mode- 
rate ſtate betwixt laxity and rigidity, as will render them 
moſt able to carry on this natural operation. While an 
inflammatory hardnels exiſts, an emollient poultice laid 
over the dreſſings will relieve, after which dry lint gene- 
rally ſuffices, or at the moſt it may be moiſtened in ſome 
mild aſtringent, to give a tone to the new fleſh, When 
a too great laxity, or a ſpongineſs is obſerved in ulcers, 
geatly ſtimulating and bracing applications take place. 
The three kinds of ulcers which Mr. Sharp mentions as 
more particularly depending on external management, are 
ſo frequently joined with, or ariſe from a morbid habit of 
body, that regard is firſt to be had thereto, and when this 
kind of obſtacle to healing is removed, apply emollients 
to the callus on the edge of the ulcer ; or in many inſtances 
ſucceſs will follow the uſe of a mixture of baſilicon, with a 
little finely powdered precipitate. As to the ſinuous ulcer, 
{ce F15TULA; and for the carious, fee CARIES. See 
Heiſter's Surgery, Sharp's Operations in the Introduction. 

However ſimilar the general practice may be, there are 
ſome peculiarities proper to ulcers on particular parts, 
ſome inſtances of which are as follow: 

- An ulcer in the bladder. It ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from an ulcer in the kidnies, which ſee. Ulcers are not 
ſo frequent in any of the urinary paſſages as they ſeem to be | 
thought; they are often ſuſpected from a ſlimy diſcharge, 
which is of a yellowiſh colour, and proceeds from weak- 
\ neſs. When an ulcer is formed in the bladder, there is a 
diſcharge of fetid matter, or blood, and ſometimes a ſort of 
ſcales, or a membranous pellicle, are ſeen in the urine. 
There is aiſo a continual dyſuria, and a pain in the urinary 
paſſages. The means of relief are ſimilar to thoſe for an 
ulcer in the kidnies. | 

An ulcer with a caries. When a caries in the bone at- 


tends an ulcer, the fleſh over the caries 1s ſoft, flaccid, ] 


fungous, inflated, and tumid ; the lips of the ulcer are 
50. 4 


17.4. 6 


inverted, the ſanies clear, ſubtile, hardly at all glutinous; 
foctid, and full of ſmall black ſcales; and if the ulcer heals, 
it is only ſuperficially, and it ſoon breaks out again, never 
healing firmly before the cure of the faulty bone, and that 
accompliſhed, the ulcer becomes a ſimple one, and ſoon 
hlling'up with ſolid fleſh, is healed. | 

An ulcer in the kidnies. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that 
though the kidnies are often found waſted, they are hardly 
ever ſeen ulcerated. Cheſelden obſerves, that it is very 
rarely that an ulcerated bladder is met with in-the bodies 
that are obtained for diſſection. Oribaſius obſerves, that 
an ulcer in the kidnies may be diſtinguiſhed by the follow- 
ing circumſtances, from the ſame diſorder in the bladder: 
iſt, When the bladder is affected, the pain is felt in the 
8 and the bottom of the belly; but when the kidnies 
uffer, the pain is in the back part of the loins. 2dly, 
When the bladder is the ſeat of the diſeaſe, there is a dit- 
ficulty, if not a ſuppreſſion of urine; but when the kidnies 
are in fault, the urine paſſes freely. 3dly, From the blad- 
der there is voided membranous ſcales, but from the kid- 
nies fibrous pieces of fleſh are voided. 4thly, A violent 
pain 1s felt in the bladder when it is ulcerated ; but when 
the ulcer is in the kidnies the pain is of a dull kind. 

The urine looks like milk when it is firſt made from an 
ulcerated kidney, but is not fetid; but on ſtanding a while 
the white matter falls: when the pain is conſiderable in 
the kidnies, it occaſions a nauſea, and ſometimes a vomit- 
ing. When an ulcer is ſuſpeCted in the kidnies, the pa- 


tient ſhould abſtain from acrid, ſour, and ſalt diet; he 


ſhould live on mild mucilaginous aliments ; ſuch as the 
broths of young animals, whey, milk, ſweet butter-milk, 
&c, Violent exerciſe muſt be ayoided, chalybeate waters 
ſhould be drank a long time, and ſolutions of the mildeſt 
balſams may be taken now and then. 

Ulcers in the legs. In theſe caſes a confinement in bed 
is uſually demanded as neceſſary in order to the cure; in 
ſome inſtances amongſt labouring people fome advantage 
is obtained from reſt: but, in general, theſe ulcers are 
moſt firmly healed when moderate exerciſe is continued 
during the cure. Some are afraid of healing ulcers in 


| this part, leſt an aſthma, or other complaint ſhould fol- 


low; but if the general health is not defective, or if it 
can be reſtored, there will rarely, if ever, any ill- conſe- 
quences follow from the healing of theſe ulcers. The ge- 
neral intentions in the cure of ulcers being attended to, 
and a tight ſtocking worn over the dreſſings, ſuch other 
means may be directed as the experience of the practiti- 
oner, and the circumſtances of the caſe may ſuggeſt. On 
this particular ſpecies of ulcer, ſee the Lond. Med. Obſ. 
and Inq. vol. iv. p. 347, &c. and Rowley's Eſſay on the 
Cure of ulcerated Legs, | | 
Ulcers in the tonſils. This diſorder is far leſs frequent 
than is ſuppoſed. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the tonſils 
open over all their ſurface, by ſmall orifices which emit a 
ſlimy mucus; and that when they are inflamed, the mu- 
cus being purulent and white, and the ſurface irregular, 
there is the appearance of ulceration, when in reality there 
is none. Not to be deceived in this caſe, defire the pa- 
tient to waſh his mouth and throat well with ſome proper 


| fluid, before you determine whether or no ulcers are here. 


— 


7 : When 


When ulcers are formed, they may be touched with mix- 
tures of honey, alum, borax, ſpirit of ſalt, &c. accord- 
ing as their cauſe, or attending circumſtances may te- 

uire. | 8 

'Ulters in the womb, Whilſt a viſcid, yellow, or 
bloody humour is evacuated, the ulcer is in a mild flate ; 
but when it becomes ſanious, fœtid, and is attended with 
pain, a cancer is for the moſt. part attendant, and then pal- 
liatives only can be propoſed. In the milder kind keep the 
belly lex, with manna, tamarinds, and ſuch like cooling 
purgatives, and inject an infuſion of elder flowers in milk 
and water. When the caſe is cancerous, demulcent and 
lenitive medicines, with anodynes to moderate the pain, 
are all that can be propoſed. | 

ULMARIA, alſo called regina prati. Queen of the 
meadow, and meadow ſweet, It is a plant with tall, 
ſmooth, reddiſh, brittle ſtalks; on the tops are cluſters 
of white flowers, which are followed by crooked ſeeds ſet 
in a roundiſh head. It is perennial, common in moiſt 
meadows, and flowers in June. The leaves have an agree- 
able ſmell, the whole plant is alexipharmic, but not 
uſed in the preſent practice. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

ULMUS, The elm-tree. 
with a rough, chapt, browniſh, brittle bark, under which 
lies a white, ſmooth, tough, coriaceous one. In the ſpring, 
before the leaves appear, it produces imperfect flowers, 
which are followedſby flat roundiſh capſules, containing each 
a ſingle ſeed. The inner tough bark hath no ſmell, but 
on being chewed, it diſcovers a copious ſlimy mucilage; 
the outer brittle bark is leſs ſlimy. 
Dr. Lyſſons of Bath relates his ſucceſs, by the uſe of a 
decoCtion of the inner bark of elm, in ſeveral caſes, in 
which obſtinate eruptions appeared on the ſkin, ſome of 
which approached very near to, if they were not of a le- 
prous kind. He made the decoction as follows: R Cort. 
interioris ulmi recent. Z iv. coq. in aq. font, fb iv. ad 
i} ii. He obſerves that if this bark is rich of the juice, 
and is boiled too long, the decoction will be mucilaginous 
and not quite agreeable, but that otherwiſe it hath an a- 
greeable, mild, aſtringent taſte, As the decoction was 


| ULTRAMARINUM. Ultramarine. 


It is a tall tree covered 


the fleſh on the outſide of the teeth is called ula, and of 
the inſide enula. Ula ſometimes fignifies a tumour on 
the gums. 

See LazuLt 
Lars. | 3 . 
 ULVA. A harren kind of moſs is thus named. 
_ UMBILICALES VASZA, Umbilical veflels. There 


are four ligamentary ropes called by this name ; the upper- 


moſt runs from the navel to the fiſſure, between the two 
lobes of the liver, and is the remains of a vein, which, in 
the foetus ſtate, anaſtomoſed with the vena cava hepatica, 
covered with the falciform proceſs. The urachus is an- 
other of the ligamentary ropes. The other two ligamen- 


' tary ropes are the extremities of the umbilical arteries; 


which at the top of the bladder approach each other, and 
Join the urachus. | 
UMBILICALIS, as comprehending the navel. It is 
the middle external region of the belly in its fore-part ; it 
reaches from an imaginary. line drawn betwixt the loweſt 
falſe ribs, to another imaginary line drawn betwixt the two 
criſtze of the os ilium. This region is divided into three 
parts, viz. the middle, which is properly the umbilicalis, 
and the two lateral called flanks. 1 
UMBILICALIS ART ERIA. It is a continuation of 
the HY POGAST RIC ARTERY, which ſee: It aſcends on 
the fide of the bladder, and from thence it aſcends to the 
navel. It is ſhriveled in the adult tate, being only of 
uſe to the foetus. 5 | | 
UMBILICUS. - The navel. | 
UMBILICUS VENERIS. i. e. Cotyledon Major. 
It is alſo the name of a ſpecies of ſaxifrage. 
UNCIFORME OS. The fourth bone of the ſecond 
row in the wriſt, It hath an apophyſis ſhaped like a claws 
whence its name, | | : | 
_ UNGUENTARIA, The nut-meg. 
 UNGUENTUM. An ointment. It differs from a 
plaſter only in its conſiſtence ; if as much oil is added to 
a plaiſter as reduces it to the conſiſtence of ſtiff honey, it 
forms an ointment. It is uſual to boil the freſh leaves of 
plants in lard, and other greafy and unctuous matters, 


uſed during the ſpring and autumn ſeafons only, the bark | but they retain very little of the virtue of the plants, nor 


vas taken from the trees as it was required; in the ſpring | 


it was ſtripped from the ſmall, but not the ſmalleſt branches; 
and in autumn from the branching roots, as being at thoſe 
ſeaſons the fulleſt of ſap. Half a pint of this decoction is 
to be taken every evening and morning, and continued 
as long the continuance of the eruptions may require it. 
On the firſt uſe of this medicine the diſorder ſeems to be 
ſomewhat aggravated. See the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. 
202. 
4 ULNA. 
| alſo called cubitus. At its upper extremity it hath two 
proceſſes, the poſterior called olecranium is the larger. Its 
concave ſurface moves upon the trochlea of the os humeri, 
into its upper-part, all the extenſors of the cubit are in- 
ſerted. The anterior proceſs is not ſo large, nor does it 
reach ſo high, but is ſharper at its extremity, and there- 
fore named coronoid. Between theſe two proceſſes, a 
large ſigmoid cavity is left, adapted to the trochlea of the 
bos humeri; on the other part is a cavity, where the extre- 
mity of the radius moves. The lower extremity of the 
ulna terminates in a very ſmall head, which internally is 
received into the ſemilunar cavity of theradius, whilſt from 
its external ſide a proceſs jets out called the ſtyliform, from 
which a ſtrong ligament is extended to the os piſiforme and 
unciforme of the carpus. ; 
ULNARIS ARTERIA, i. e. Cubitalis Arteria: 


— 


— 


ULNARIS EXTERNUS, i. e. Externus Carpi Ra- 


dialis. | 
ULNARIS GRACILIS, i. e. Palmaris Longus. 
ULNARIS INTERNUS. It is a long muſcle, 
ated on the outer part of the ulna; it is fixed by its upper 
part in the back fide of the long or internal condyle of the 
os humeri, in that part of the olecranum which is next the 
condyle, along the upper half of the ulna very nearly, and 
to the middle common tendon of the profundus ; it ends 
by a long tendon on the os piſiforme of the carpus, reach- 
ing alſo to the os unciforme. Oy 
*  ULNARIS. The nerve ſo called. See CERvICALES. 


ULON, Plur. Ula. The gums. Pollux ſays, | the birth it.is ſhcirelled and becomes a ligament. 
eee ; 


4 


It is one of the bones of the fore-arm, it is 


3 


ſitu- 


indeed do freſh herbs give out much of the virtue to greaſy 
and unctuous ſubſtances. | | 

UNGUES. The nails. They are continuations of 
the epidermis. - Their ſubſtance is like that of horn, they 
are compoſed of ſeveral planes of longitudinal fibres ſol- 
dered together ; theſe ſtrata end at the extremity of each 
finger, and are all nearly of an equal thickneſs, but of 
different lengths. The principal uſe of the nails is to 
ſtrengthen the fingers and toes. | | 

UNGUIS. Alſo called pterygion. It is a collection 
of matter in the pupil of the eye, in the ſhape of a man's 
nail, (whence the name.) It is a kind of phlyQtznz, 
which ſee. Some deſcribe this diforder as a film formed 
on the external part of the eye, extending over the pupil, 
and when it hath a red appearance, they call it Pannus ; 
and in order to its removal, the veſſels which run into it 
being divided near the great angle of the eye, it ſhrivels 
and may then be ſeparated, | 

UNGUIS. So the ancients called that ſort of articu- 
lation which we call ſuture. 

UNGUIS OSSA. Theſe are two thin bones, very 
brittle, placed at the inner canthi of the eyes, covering 
ſome of the ſinus ethmoidalis, and are really part of the 
os ethmoides ; their ſurface is ſmoth and hollow, and is 


divided by a ridge; the hind cavity forms a portion of 


the orbit, the fore-part is a perpendicular canal which 

contains the lachrymal ſac and duct. | 

\ UNGUIS ODORATUS. Sweet hoof. See BLATTA 

ByZzANTIA, 
UNGUIS. In botany, it is the white and inferior 

part of the leaves of roſes, and of ſome other flowers. 
UNGULA. The diſorder in the eye called unguis. 
UNGULA CABALLINA. The herb coltsfoot. 

| UNIO, A pearl. See MARGARITA. 
UPSILOIDES, i. e. Os hyoides. 

|  URACHUS, from sg, urine, and sx, to have or 

contain. In the foetus ſtate the urine paſſes from the 

bladder into the allantois, through the urachus; but after 


URCE. 


URI 


| URCEOLA, Urceolaris, Urceoli vitrei. A name for | 


the parietaria from its uſe in ſcouring glaſſes. 


UREDO. A blaſt. Alſo the name of a particular | 


OY an inſtance of which is related in the Philo. 
ranſ, June 1668. | 

URETERES. 
Renes. | | 

URETHRA. The inner membrane of the urethra 
or paſſage for the urine from the bladder is a continuation 
of that which lines the bladder; it is very ſmooth and ſen- 
üble; in it are ſeveral lacunæ, which are the ſeat of the 
clap. In women the urethra is wider than in men, and 
its * th is only from an inch to an inch and a half. 

URINA. Ihe urine. It is a fluid which is ſecreted 
from the blood by the kidneys, conveyed by the ureters to 
the bladder, and from thence it is diſcharged from the 
body through the urethra. It is ſo acrid and diſpoſed to 
putrify, that if retained long in the bladder it endangers 
the patients life. When ſuppreſſed, it has been known 
to paſs through the pores of the ſkin. The ſudden diſ- 
charge of ſome fluids after ſwallowing them hath cauſed 
ſome to imagine that there is ſome ſhorter paſſage to the 
| bladder than through the kidneys ; but though difficulties 
attend this circumſtance, ſome of the moiſt eminent in 
their profeſſion are of opinion that all the urine is ſecreted 
by the ſame veſſels. 

Many are the figns which different authors have pointed 
out in the urine, by which to judge of the different ſtates 
of the body ; but Dr. William Hebberden well obſerves 
that this excretion affords the practitioner but little uſeſul 
information. As to the pretenſions of ſome who require 
only the ſight of a patient's urine by which to diſcover the 
nature of the diſeaſe, its ſtate as to ſafety and danger, and 
alſo the method of cure ; it need only to be obſerved that 
the ſame kind of urine is not always diſcharged in the 
fame diſorders, and ſuch as is voided in one is alſo voided 
in ſeveral other very different complaints. 


Ureters. From Se urine. See 


The appearances obſerved in the urine at the criſis of | 


acute diſeaſes are generally included in the three following, 
viz. the nubes or nubecula: it is when a cloud, as it 
were, is diffuſed through the urine after it hath ſtood 
awhile in a glaſs; the enzoremata, or as the Latins call 
it, the ſublimationes, ſulpenſa, or ſublimia, which is, 
when the cloud ſinks a litt'e, leaving the urine above, 
ſomewhat tranſparent ; and laſtly the hypoſtaſis, or as the 
Latins name it, the ſubſideutia, ſubjecta, or ſedimenta, 
which is, when the whole cloud falls and makes a thick 
ſediment at the bottom. | 

Vrine contains a peculiar ſalt, called microcoſmic ſalt, 


and which is found no where but in urines, marine ſalt, 


and if diſtilled in a retort, it yields not only the volatile 
ſalt, and empyreumaiic oil, common to animal matters, 
but alſo a peculiar kind of phoſphorus. Urine is uſed in 
ſundry arts. 

See Haller's Phyſiology, lect. 32. Fordyce's Elements, 
part 1ſt. p. 16—18. Proſper Alpinus's Præſages, Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 

The urine is ſometimes too copiouſly diſcharged, ſee 
Diapers ; it is alſo ſometimes difficultly paſſed or to- 
_ tally ſuppreſſed, ſee IschuRIA; it is ſometimes mixed 
with blood, and in ſome inſtances it is involuntarily diſ- 
charged. | 2 

Bloody urine. Hippocrates obſerves that if pure blood 
is copiouſly and ſuddenly diſcharged without pain, it 
flows from the vaſcular ſubſtance of the kidneys ; but 
when the quantity of blood is ſmall, of a blackiſh colour, 
and eſpecially if there 1s pain, or heat, or both, during 
or aſter the diſcharge, it proceeds from the bladder. If a 
rough ſtone wounds the ureters, the pain is felt in the 
back, and there is a difficulty in making water. A ſtone 
in the bladder ſometimes cauſes this diſorder, and in the 
Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. 6. is an inſtance of a worm in 
the bladder producing this diſeaſe, Ccelius Aurelianus 
ſpeaks of a ſpecies of hzmorrhoids diſcharging blood with 
the urine: and it is ſometimes obſerved both in young 
and aged men that, on a ceſſation of the hæmorrhoids, 
blood paſſes with the urine : ſome aged women who live 
luxuriouſly after the ceſſation of their menſes, have their 
urine often mixed with blood. In putrid fevers this is 
a frequent ſymptom, ſrom the diſſolut on of the blood. 


Strong purges, too Seng diuretics, or other cauſes of 
ſpaſms in the belly, are alſo cauſes of bloody urine, 

The urine ſometimes appears to be bloody when there 
is no blood diſcharged with it; this is known by ſtraining 
it through a linen cloth, for if it is bloody, the cloth wil 
be tinged, but otherwiſe not. 

Bloody urine ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from bloody diſ- 
charges in a gonorrhea, from that ſpecies of piles which 
diſcharge themſelves into the urinary paſſages, and critical 
diſcharges of the blood in the urinary paſlages ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that are not ſuch. 

When bloody urine is mixed with pus, there is an ul- 
cer ſomewhere in the urinary paſſages. All diſcharges of 
bloody urine are to be Red, though thoſe from hæmor- 
rhoides the leaſt ſo; but the moſt dangerous are thoſe 
from ulcers and from wounds of the kidneys, 

When the patient is plethoric, or when a ſuppreſſed 
ſanguine excretion is the cauſe, bleed, and keep the bow- 
els lax. If there is any tendency to, or actual inſlamma- 
tion, frequent draughts of an infuſion of linſeed may be 


taken, and ſmall portions of nitre may be diſſolved in each 
draught juſt before it is drank. The uva urſi is eſteemed 
a ſpecific, but other medicines of the aſtringent kind 
ſhould not be ventured on. The ſal Glaub. may be re- 
peated in doſes, to procure gentle evacuations, every or 
every other day. When a ſtone in the bladder is the 
cauſe, reſt ſhould be indulged, as much manna may be 
taken twice a week in a pint of whey as will paſs off rea- 
dily by ſtool, and, if need be, an anodyne may be taken 
aſter the operation. If ſuppreſſed hzmorrhages produce 
this diſorder, bleed and give aloetics. When a putreſ- 
cence in the blood and juices are attendant, the bark with 
the vitriolic elixir will be the neceſlary means of relief. 
When ulcers are ſuſpected in any of the urinary paſſages, 
give ſuch medicines and direct ſuch liquors for the com- 
Ir drink as ſheath acrimony. See Hoffman's Rat. Med, 
| dylt. | 5 

Incontinence of urine. This diſorder may be occa- 
ſioned by pregnancy, a palſy in the ſphincter of the blad- 
der, a weakneſs in the ſphincter of the bladder from hard 

labour, or from a violent extraction of a ſtone through 
the urethra, a perforation in the bladder, a ſtone in the 
bladder, wounds on the head, &c. J 
The moſt frequent cauſes are, a weakneſs or palſy in 
the ſphincter of the bladder, in which caſes a bliſter is 
generally a ſucceſsful remedy ; it ſhould be placed on the 
lumbar vertebræ and the os ſacrum, and may be kept 
open ſome days by means of the ungt. veſiccat. If the 
| ſphincter of the bladder is relaxed from the extraction of 
a ſtone, it uſually recovers ſpontanecuſly, however, ſome 
mildly aſtringent medicine may be applied. When this 
diſorder is obſerved in children, it is ſometimes relieved 
by drinking an infuſion of ſtrawberry leaves, and rubbing 
the pubes with rectified ſpirit of wine. When pregnancy 
is the cauſe, the patient muſt wait until after delivery. 
When a ſtone of the bladder produces this diſorder, li- 
thotomy ſometimes relieves, but cannot be truſted to, 
for ſometimes it proves a cauſe of this diſorder when be- 
fore it had no exiſtence. See Hoffman's Rat. Med, Syſt. 
Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. and iii, 

URTICA. The nettle. Boerhaave mentions eight 
ſpecies, but none of them obtain in the preſent practice, 
though the common ſtinging and the ſpecies called white 
Archangel are ſtrongly recommended ; the firſt for check- 


ing internal hæmorrhages, and the ſecond for moderating 
the fluor albus. Bk 


URTICA MARINA. Sea blubber. It ſwims on 
the water, being a round compreſſed pellucid ſubſtance, 


reſembling jelly, with red veins interſperſed, Its virtues 
are the ſame with thoſe of the lepus marinus. | | 


USNEA CRANII HUMANI. Moſs of a dead man's 
ſkull. It is different from the moſs on ſtones and trees, 
but is often found on the bones of horſes, &c. It is now 
neglected as a medicine. A 

UTERARIA. Uterine or hyſteric medicines. Theſe 
are of three ſorts, viz. the emmenagoga, ariſtolochia, and 
ecbolica. 

UTERUS. The womb. The utervs is fituated be- 
tween the bladder and the rectum; it is covered with 
the peritoneum, which comes from the back part of. the 


bladder, 


F 
bladder, aſcends up the fore part of the uterus, from 
thence over the fundus, down the poſterior ſide, and ſo 
to the rectum. On each edge of the uterus this poſition 
of the peritoneum forms a broad duplicature, which is 
extended on each fide, more or leſs, directly to the ad- 
joining lateral parts of the pelvis, forming a ſort of mem- 
branous partition between the anterior and poſterior halves 
of the cavity of the pelvis; and then is continned looſely 
with the peritoneum on the ſide of the pelvis; theſe two 
duplicatures are called the ligamenta lata: the laminz of 
which are connected by a cellular membrane, and con- 
tain the tubz Fallopianæ, the ovariæ, and part of the 
ſpermatic veſſels, and thoſe which go to the uterus, alſo 
the ligamenta rotunda, and the nerves, The uterus 15 
rather triangular in its ſhape, the fundus is almoſt a ſtrait 
line, the two ſides approaching each other, makes it nar- 
row where the cervix begins, then it grows larger, then 
narrow again at the os tincæ, which is received into the 
vagina. The inſide of the uterus is ſmooth; at the upper 
part the uterus is very vaſcular, at the ſides and below it 
is white. The cervix uteri, on each fide, is divided into 
two lateral parts by a ridge, whence the fibres go off in the 
manner of a feather. At each angle of the fundus we may 
introduce a briſtle into the beginning of the Fallopian tubes, 
which go in a tortuous manner, and terminate at the ova- 
ria in an irregular round jagged extremity, where their 
diameter is about one third of an inch; this fringe is call- 
ed morſus diaboli, and is hung upon a membrane like 
the meſentery, between the doublings of which the veſlels 
run to the tubes, * The tubes are not ſmooth internally, 
but there are innumerable longitudinal rugæ placed cloſe 
upon one another. See OvaRiz and TuBz FALLoPI- 
ANZ. The uterus is furniſhed with blood-veſlels from 
the hypogaſtrics and the ſpermatics. The ſpermatics riſe 
as in the male, and when they get to the pſoas mulcle, 


they paſs upon the ligamenta lata, and go to the tubæ 
On the ſides of 


Fallopianæ, the ovaria, and the uterus, 
the uterus the hypogaſtrics pais to the vagina, &c. and 
theſe anaſtomoſe with the ſpermatics ; they run in a ſer- 
pentine manner. The ſpermatics are moſtly above, and 
the bypogaſtrics below. 

See De Graaf de Mulierum Organis Generationi In- 


| 


UVU 


fervientibus, Winſlow's Anatomy? Haller's Phyſiology, 


lect. 34 and 25. 

UTRICULUS. The uterus. 

_ UTRIFORMIS ABSCESSUS, i. e. CEdemoſarcoma, 

UVA GRUINA. Crane berries. They are brought 
from New-England, and are reckoned antiſcorbutic. 

UVA URSI. Bear's whortle berry, bear's whorts, or 
bear's bilberries. The plant is an evergreen trailing ſhrub- 
by one; it hath many ſmall, oblong, oval leaves; mono- 
petalous white flowers, with a fleſh-coloured edge, cut 
into five ſections; the berries are red. It greatly reſem- 
bles the common red wort buſh, from which it may be 
diſtinguiſhed by the leaves being more oblong, and by the 
flower having ten ſtamina, and the berry five ſeeds ; 
whereas the flower of the common whortle hath only eight 
ſtamina, and the berry often twenty feeds. It is found 
on the ſnowy hills in Auſtria and Styria, but more plenti- 
fully in Sweden, and it is cultivated in gardens in Eng- 
land ; it is alſo found in Scotland, 

The leaves have a bitteriſh aſtringent taſte, without any 
remarkable ſmell, at leaſt when dry; they are celebrated by 
De Haen, on nephritic and calculous complaints, and ul- 
cers in the urinary paſſages, in which caſes 3 ſs. of the 
powder were taken faſting, or two or three times in a day. 
It is very uſeful to many in moderating the pain which of- 
ten attends calculous complaints; but in other reſpects 
hath not yet been attended with thoſe advantages in Eng- 
land, for which it is ſo ſtrongly recommended by the juſt 
named profeſſor. See Med, Muſ. vol. i. n. 13. 

UVA PASSA. A grape dried in the ſun. 

UVATIO, 1. e. Staphyloma. x 

UVEA. So the poſterior lamina of the iris hath been 
called; ſome called the choroides by the name of uvea, 
and the coloured part they called iris. The antients 
called it uvea, becauſe they obſerved it to be of the co- 
lour of an unripe grape in grazing animals, for they 
chiefly diſſected brutes. 

UVULA. It is alfo called cion and gargareon. 
From the middle part of the palatum molle, the uvula 
hangs down into the throat, acting as a valve, by means 
of whoſe different actions we can breathe either through 
the mouth or the noſe. It is of an irregularly conical 
ſhape, and is glandulous. | | 
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vitis idza, alſo of the uva urſi. 
VAGINA. In botany it is the ſheath or covering of a 
bud. : 

VAGINA. It is the paſſage from the external puden- 
da to the mouth of the uterus. Its courſe is upward and 
backward ; its inſide is very vaſcular and villous, and the 
villi are very full of veſſels and nerves. The vagina 1s 


contracted at its orifice by the ſphincter vaginz, and in 
Each fide of the an- | 


its whole length by the levator ani. 
terior portion of the vagina is covered externally by a thin 
broad expanſion of veſſels called the plexus retiformis ; 
theſe two planes run down each fide of the clitoris behind 
the nymphz, and likewiſe cover the urethra like a collar 
before they are ſpread on the vagina; this plexus 1s ca- 
pable of being ereCted, and in coitu it is compreſſed by 
the ſphinCter vaginz, which is contrived for the greater 
pleaſure. 


'The vagina is a fleſhy membranous tube, 
which lies immediately before the rectum, is incurvated, l 


| 
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X FACC ARIA, i. e. Uva urſi. 5 | | 
VACCINI. A name for ſeveral ſorts of the 


hath the turn of the bones as the uterns hath, is collapſed 


and compreſſed between the bladder and the reQtum. . 
| The ſtructure of the vagina is very vaſcular ; on its in- 


ſide it is very rugous. 
lar. 
VAGINA, 
of the body, as to the capſula Gliſſonis, which is called 
vagina portæ. A coat of the teſtes is called vaginalis tu- 
nica, (ſee TEsTEs) and this name is given alſo to a coat 
of the oeſophagus and of the ſpinal marrow. 
VALERIANA, Valerian. Boerhaave enumerates 
thirteen ſpecies. In warmer countries the ſort diſtinguiſh» 
ed by the name of ſetwall, or of great garden valerian, 
are preferred ; but in colder climates the beſt is the va- 
Jeriana ſylveſtris major of Caſp. Bauhine ; it is alſo called 
phu Dioſcorides, and great wild valerian. It is a plant 


It is commonly reckoned muſcu- 


with channelled ſtalks, the leaves in pairs, each leaf is 
compoſed of a number of long, narrow, ſharp pointed 
ſegments, indented about the edges, of a dull green co- 
lour, ſet along a middle rib, which is terminated by an 


od 


I 


It is a name which is given to other parts 
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odd one; producing on the tops of the ſtalks umbel- like 
cluſters of ſmall monopetalous flowers, which appear in 
May, June, and July, each of which is followed by a 
ſingle naked ſeed, winged with down; the root conſiſts 
of tough ſtrings, with numerous ſmall threads matted to- 
gether, iſſuing from one head, of a duſky browniſh co- 
lour, approaching to olive. It is perennial, and grows 
wild in dry mountainous places. 

Valerian roots when dry have a ſtrong and grateſul 

odour, rather a diſagreeable, warm, bitteriſh, ſubacrid 
taſte ; the ſtrength of their ſmell and taſte are the only 
marks of their genuineneſs and goodneſs. Theſe roots 
have often a difagreeable ſmell from the urine of cats ; and 
ſometimes there are a mixture of the roots of a ſpecies of 
crowfoot amongſt them, but on chewing them they are 
ſomewhat cauſtic, and thus they are diſcovered. 
As a medicine theſe roots are an excellent antiſpaſmodic 
in nervous diſeaſes, and take a place amongſt the mildeſt of 
the fetids. The powder hath been extolled in epilepſies, 
for which end 9 11 of it are given three times a day. 

The powdered root, digeſted in water, or in ſpirit of 
wine, impregnates both menſtrua ſtrongly with the ſmell 
and taſte ; water diſtilled from it ſmells ſtrorty of the root, 
but no eſſential oil ſeparates, though ſeveral pounds are 
committed at once to the ſtill. The watery extract is ſtrong, 
diſagreeably ſweetiſh, and a little bitter; the ſpirituous 
extract is agreeable, and much reſembles the root. 

The root is the beſt preparation, and when its flavour 
diſguſts, the mixture of a little mace renders it more 
agreeable. Next to the powder, a ſtrong tincture made 
with a proof ſpirit is to be choſen. If to tþ i of this tinc- 
ture, 3 11. of the ſpt. vitr. fort. is added, it proves an ulctul 
remedy in thoſe head-achs whith affect the ſtudious, it 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and relieves many flatulent and 
ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. See Neumann's Chem. Works. 
Lewis's Mat. Ned. Med. Muſ. vol i. no vii 

VALERIANA.. A name for the lackuca agnina ; a 
ſpecies of polemonium, of the celtic-nard, a ſpecies of 
eruca, and a ipecies of eupatorium. 

VALERIAN\ELLA. Small valerian. It is a plant 
which refembles the valerian, and grows in warm places. 


Boerhaave enumerates ſix ſpecies, but they are not noticed 
in the preſent practice. | 


VALERIANELLOIDES. An American plant de- 


ſcribed by Boerhaave, but no medicinal properties are at- 
tributed to it. 


VALERIANTHEMUM, i. e. Rapuncu 
vides coeruleus umbellatus. 


VALGUS. Bow:-legged. 


VALGI. Children with diſtorted ankles and feet. 

VALGUS. Bow or bandy legged. Some children 
are bow legged from their birth; others become ſo from 
ſetting them on their feet too early. The tibia of ſome 
1s crooked, the knees of others are diſtorted, from a fault 
in the ankle the feet of ſome are turned inwards, theſe are 
called vari, and in others they turn outwards, theſe are cal- 
led valgi. The beſt method of preventing theſe diſorders in 
weakly children, is to exerciſe them duly, but not violently, 
by dancing or toſſing them about in one's arms, and not ſet- 
ting them much on their feet, at leaſt not without proper- 
ly ſupporting them: if the diſorder attends at the birth, 
or increaſes after it is begun, apply emollients, then ap- 
ply boots of ſtrong leather, wood, &c. as required to diſ- 
Pole the crooked legs gradually to a proper form; or other 
inſtruments may be uſed inſtead of boots, which, when 
not too coſtly, are uſually to be preferred. Slighter in- 
ſtances of theſe diſorders yield to careful nurſing without 
inſtruments. See Hildanus, Le Clerc, Solingen, and 
Heiſter's Surgery. | 


VALLUM. The eye-brow. Alſo a ſpecies of bandage. 
VALVA. A valve. 

ſhuts over the mouth of a veſſel. In anatomy it is a mem- 
brane which opens certain veſſels to admit the blood or 
other fluid, and which ſhuts again to prevent its re- 
turning. 

* VALVULZAZ CONNIVENTES. They are looſe 
circular folds, chiefly in the ſmall inteſtines towards the 
ſtomach, and are productions inwards of the villous coat; 


their uſe is to mix the chyle with the bile and pancreatic 
Juice, and to retain the ch 
lacteals. 


lus valerian- 
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VALVULA PALATI, i. e. Palatum Molle. 

VANILLA, alſo called banilia, banilas, and vanelloes: 
They are the fruit of a climbing plant in the Spaniſli 
Weſt-Indies. They are only uſed to give an agreeable 
flavour to chocolate: but they are greatly extolled for their 
efficacy in cheering the ſpirits of melancholy perſons. See 
Med. Muſ. vol. iii. p. 342, &c. | 

VARICIFORMES PARASTAT AA. They are con- 
tinuous to the epididymides, and are veſſels fo called be- 
cauſe they appear full of flexures and contortions; like ths 
varices, for the better elaboration of the ſemen. | 

VARICOSA CORPORA, i. e. Spermatica Vaſa, 

- VARICOCELLF, i. e. Cirfocele. 

VARICULA. A diminutive of varix. Thus M. A. 
Severinus calls an intumeſcence of the veins in the tunica 
adnata of the eye, when it is cauſed by black blood. 

VARIOLAÆE. The ſmajl-pox. It is an acute, ervp- 
tive, infectious diſeaſe, of its own kind; it is accompa- 
nied with inflammation, which terminates by ſuppuration; 
in cuticular puſtules ; it is in a natural way, uſually com- 
pleted by three dictin& continual, ſymptomatic fevers, 
viz. the fever of depuration, which is nervous ; of ſuppu- 
ration, which is ardent ; and of retroceſſion, which is pu- 
trid. The firſt account we have of this diſorder was writ 
by Rhazes, about the end of the ninth, or the beginning of 
the tenth century, and his deſcription of it was ſo com- 
plete, that little or nothing was added to it for five hun- 
dred years after: he alſo uſed the cool method in the ma- 
nagement of it, Khazes ſays that Aaron, an Alexandrian 
phyſician, was the firſt who deſcribed it, and that he writ 
A. D. 622. l he next to Rhazes was Sydenham ; he ob- 
ſerved that the flower the eruption the more ſavourable 
the diſeaſe was; he admirably deſcribes it, and improved 
the management of it in the firſt period, that is, to the 
ſixth or ſeventh day, when the ſecondary fever came on: 
at this period he obſerved that on a ſudden the pulſe be- 
came regular, and all the puſtules were out all over the 


| body, the urine was well coloured, or thick, the eyes cool 


and free from the fiery luſtre which was obſervable before; 
that the ſecondary fever came on by degrees at the firſts 
but ſoon the eyes are inflamed and watery, a delirium 
comes on, the urine is pale, the pulſe quick and hard, 
throat is ſore, &c.; and here he takes the patient out of 
bed, and orders cool air ; the patient's feet to be put into 
warm water, and an opiate to be given and repeated as re- 
quired until the rage is abated. The next was Helvetius; 
who obſerved the uſefulneſs of purging when the fatal 
ſymptoms came on which Sydenham had remarked in the 
laſt ſtage; and Dr. Friend introduced the practice in 
England. Boerhaave ſtill advances, with reſpect to the 
nature and management of the ſmall-pox ; he ventured to 
reſtrain the too ſudden eruption of the puſtules, and com- 
mends the attempt to cure the ſmall-pox without permit= 
ting the ſuppuration to come on. 
was Dr. Thompſon ; he obſerves the propei eſt method of 
reckoning the time of the eruptions continuance, their 
ſuppuration, and that as circumſtances attend, theſe vary ; 
alſo that the ſwelling of the face, and the ſpitting at the 
turn, are beſt kept up by moderating the fever. Many 
other judicious and uſeful obſervations have alſo appeared; 
but they are almoſt ſuperſeded by the practice of inocu- 


lation. | 
When the ſmall pox is epidemical; it uſually begins 


It is any thing that opens and 


abaut the vernal equinox. Sydenham obſerves that when 
it is irregular and dangerous it begins ſooner, as in Janu- 
ary or February. Boerhaave fays that if it ariſes in a place 
where it hath been ſix years abſent; and makes it appear- 
ance it January or February. the following ſummer will be 
attended with a fatal kind ; but it it firſt appears in May, 
it will be of a gentle kind. 

Sydenham divides the ſmall-pox into the diſtin& and 
the confluent kinds; tbe diſtinct is when the puſtules do 
not touch each other; the confluent are when the puſtules 
more or leſs run into one another, Dr. Mead divides 
them into the ſimple and malignant; the ſimple is when 
the ſymptoms are mild, the ſuppuration kindly, and at 
laſt, the puſtules fall off in dry ſcabs; the malignant is 
when the fever is great, the puſtules advance but ſowly, 


yle that it may not eſcape the 


and do not ſuppurate well, and the other ſymptoms are 
violent, | | 
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The next to Boerhaave 
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As Sydenham excells in his deſcription of this diſeaſe, 
ſo as that Boerhaave ſays, * Sydenham's book is the only 
one worth reading on, the ſmall-pox.” His account of it 
in its riſe, progreſs, ſpecies, and termination, here fol- 


lows. - The diſtinct ſmall-pox begins with a chillineſs and 


ſhivering, which is immediately followed by extreme heat, 
violent pain in the head and back, vomiting, and in adults 
a tendency to ſweat; this laſt is not obſerved in children; 
Pain juſt under the ſcrobiculum cordis, if it is but gently 


preſſed with the hand, ſleepineſs and ſtupor particularly 
in children, and ſometimes convulſions, which laſt, if 


they happen after dentition is compleated, you may 
always ſuſpect the ſmall-pox to be juſt approaching, and 
the eruptions appearing in a few hours afterwards gene- 


rally verify the prognoſtic ; ſo that, for inſtance, if a con- 


vulſion fit attacks a child over night, as it uſually happens, 
the ſmall-pox appear in the morning following ; and it 
frequently happens that the ſmall-pox immediately ſuc- 
ceeding ſuch fits, throws out large eruptions, but they 
are of a mild kind, and rarely confluent. Tbeſe are al- 
moſt all the ſymptoms that accompany this diſeaſe in the 
beginning, and they generally precede the eruption of the 
puſtules: but where the blood is of a looſer texture, and 
ſo ealily admits of a change, it ſometimes happens that the 
ſeparation 1s performed by degrees, without any conſider- 
able ſickneſs before the expulſion of the matter fhews it- 
ſelf by the eruption of the puſtules, | 
The diſtinct ſmall-pox comes out moſtly on the fourth 
day, incluſive from the beginning of the illneſs, and ſome- 
times a little latter, but ſeldom ſooner, at which time the 
ſymptoms are uſually much abated, or even go quite off, 
ſo that the patient thinks himſelf pretty well ; but grown 
perſons are ſo inclined to fweat, that it can hardly be pre- 
vented, however lightly they are covered, and this diſpo- 
ſition continues until the puſtules begin to ripen, and then 
vaniſhes ſpontaneovſly ; this ſweating foreſhews a diſtinct 
ſort, The eruptions proceed nearly as follows: pale red 
ve as large as the head of a ſmall pin, ſhew them- 
elves here and there on the face firſt, or on the neck and 
breaſt, afterwards on the body, and during this ſtage of 


the diſeaſe the throat is affected with a ſoreneſs, that in- 


creaſes as the puſtules ariſe, which growing every day 
fuller, inflame the ſkin and fleſh of the neighbouring 
parts ; for about the eighth day from about the beginning 

of the diſeaſe, the ſpaces between the puſtules that appear- 
ced before of a pale white begin to grow red, and ſwell in 
Proportion to the number of the wh 4 with a throbbing 
pain of thoſe parts, which continually increaſing occaſions 
the inflammation and ſwelling above mentioned, fo that in 


the progreſs of the diſeaſe the eye-lids are ſo filled and diſ- 


tended, as ſometimes to make the patient blind ; and this 
tumour looks like a ſhining inflated bladder drawn over 
them. The blindneſs comes on ſooner if a great number 
of puſtules fix on the eyes at the beginning of the erup- 
tion; immediately after the face, the hands, and fingers 
ſwell, in proportion to the number of the eruptions. The 
puſtules on the face, that until this day were ſmooth and 
red, now grow rough and whitiſh, which indeed is the 
firſt ſign of a beginning ſuppuration, and they likewiſe 
gradually diſcharge a yeliow matter, in colour reſembling 
an honey-comb. 'The inflammation of the hands and 
face, in the mean time, come to its height, cauſes the 
ſpaces between the eruptions to look of a pretty florid co- 
Jour, like a damaſk roſe ; and the more mild and genuine 
the ſmall - pox is, ſo much more the eruptions, and 
their intermediate ſpaces, approach this colour. As the 

puſtules in the face appear rougher and yellower every 
day as they ripen ; ſo, on the contrary, thoſe of the hands, 
and other parts, appear ſmoother, and not ſo white. On 
the eleventh day, the inflammation and ſwelling manifeſt- 
ly abate, and the eruptions, both of the face and the reſt 
of the body, being come to their maturity and juſt big- 
neſs, (which 1s nearly the ſize of a pea) they dry and ſcale 
off, and, in this kind of ſmall-pox, uſually quite diſap- 
pear on the fourteenth or fifteenth day ; but the eruptions 
on the hands being generally more obſtinate than thoſe of 
the other parts, and yet freſh and white, remain a day or 
two longer. Thoſe on the face and body dry and ſcale 
off, but thoſe on the hands burſt, and ſo vaniſh. The 


; puſtules on the face are ſucceeded by a ſcurf, or branny | 


— 


| 
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ſcales, and thoſe ſometimes by pits, or marks; for whon . 
the puſtules firſt fall off, the ſkin is ſmooth, but thoſe. 


ſcales coming on and falling off alternately, do at length 
make thofe pits : yet it often happens that this diilinct 
ſort leaves no marks behind. 5 

The confluent ſmall-poxis attended with the ſame ſymp- 


toms in common with the diſtinct ſort; but they are all 


more violent, particularly the fever, anxiety, ſicknefs, 
vomiting, and the pain in the back, by which you may 
foretel that the confluent ſort are approaching, The pa- 
tient 1s not ſo ready to ſweat in this ſort, but a looſeneſs 
ſometimes precedes, and continues a day or two after the 
eruption, which is not ever obſerved in the diſtin kind. 
The confluent fort generally comes out on the third day, 
ſometimes earlier, but rarely later; and the ſooner the 
puſtules come out before the fourth day, the more they 
run together : however, though to ſpeak in general, the 
confluent kind ſcarce ever appear fo late as the fourth day, 
yet ſometimes the eruption may be deferred by ſome vio- 
lent ſymptoms to the fourth or fifth day; e.g. 1ft, Some- 
times a ſharp pain in the loins reſembling a fit of the ſtone. 
2d, A pain inthe fide like that in a pleuriſy. 3d, A pain 
in the limbs like that in a rheumatiſm. 
the ſtomach, attended with ſickneſs and vomiting. In 
theſe caſes, which indeed rarely happen, the ſpots are re- 
tarded, and they alſo foretel great danger. Though the 
ſymptoms accompanying this diſeaſe in the beginning ot 


the diſtinct kind, go off immediately after eruption, it 


nevertheleſs happens much otherwiſe in the confluent kind, 
in which the fever, and other ſymptoms, afflict the patient 
for ſeveral days after the puſtules appear. Sometimes this 
ſort comes out like the eryſipelas, and ſometimes like the 
meaſles, from which it is next to impoſlible directly to 
diſtinguith them by external appearances ; but by attend- 
ing to the different time of the eruption in theſe diſeaſes, 
and other circumſtances, which from their reſpective hiſ- 
tories will be found to differ greatly, you will be able to 


diſtinguiſh them. As the diſtemper increaſes, the puſ- 


tules, eſpecially thoſe of the face, do not rife ſo high as 
thoſe of the diſtinèt kind, but, running together, appear 
at firſt like a red bladder, covering the whole face, and 
making it ſwell ſooner than in the diſtinct ſort, and at laſt 


they appear like a thin white pellicle cloſely adhering to 


the face, and riſing a little higher than the ſurſace of the 
ſkin. Aſter the eighth day, this pellicle grows gradually 
rougher, as appears by the touch, aad inclines to a brown, 
and not to a yellow colour, as in the diſtinct kind. The 
roughneſs and colour of the ſkin daily increaſes, until at 
length the pellicle falls off in large ſcales ; but when the 


diſeaſe hath been ſevere, it uſually ſticks to ſome parts of 


the face till after the twentieth day. The more violent the 
ſmall-pox proves, the nearer the eruptions, as they ripen, 
incline to a dark brown colour, and the longer they are in 
falling off, if left to themſelves ; whereas, on the contrary, 
the leſs they run together, the yellower they grow, and 
the ſooner they ſcale off. When the pellicle, which co- 
vers the face, firſt falls off, it leaves no roughneſs behind, 
but it is immediately ſucceeded by branny ſcales of a very 
corroſive nature, which. not only make larger pits chan the 
diſtin kind generally do, but alſo much disfigure the 
face with unſeemly ſcars ; and in the confluent kind, if the 
diſeaſe hath been very violent, the ſkin of the ſhoulders 
and back ſometimes ſcale off, leaving theſe parts bare. In 
the confluent ſmall-pox, the eruptions on the hands and 
feet are larger than thoſe of the other parts, and are gra- 
dually leſs, as they approach the body. Peculiar to the 
confluent ſmall- pox is a falivation in adults, and a looſeneſs 
in children; the former never fails to attend, the latter 
rarely. The ſpitting begins as ſoon as the eruption ap- 


"pears, and ſometimes a day or two after; the matter is at 


firſt thin, and eaſily and plentifully expeCtorated ; but to- 


wards the eleventh day the ſaliva becomes viſcous, and is 


raiſed with difficulty ; the patient is thirſty, coughs often 
while he drinks, and the liquor flies out of his noſtrils, 


and from this day the ſalivation generally ſtops, though _ 


ſometimes but very rarely: after it hath ceaſed entirely for 
a day or two, it returns again. On the ſame (i. e. the 
eleventh) day, the ſwelling of the face, and the ſpitting 


begin to abate, but then the hands commonly ſwell, or at 


leaſt ought ſo to do. A looſeneſs does not ſeize children 
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the puſtules on the head, and particularly on the face. If 
many puſtules are on the body, and but ſew on the face, 
the danger is ſmall ; but though few are on the body, if 
there are many on the face, the danger is great. It the 
pain in the head and eyes, which attends in the beginning, 
(but uſually goes off at the appearance of the eruption) 
continues through the ſeveral ſtages of the diſtemper, it 
leaves a diſorder in the head after the ſmall-pox diſappears, 
and ſometimes a gutta ſerena is the effect. Bloody urine, 
and a diſcharge of blood from the lungs, are uſually fatal 
ſymptoms ; but a convulſion fit preceding the eruption in 


children, and a ſweating coming on in adults, are tokens 
of the diſtinct and mild fort. | 


The principal indication in the management of the ſmall- 
pox is, to prevent the too haſty aſſimilation of the vario- 
lous matter in the beginning of the difeaſe ; but as the 


greateſt advantages attend the treating of patients who la- 


our under this ditorder from natural infection, as thoſe 
are treated in whom it is artificially introduced, the reader 
3s referred for direCtion therein to the management of the 
inoculated ſinall-pox, and to the authors referred to in the 
concluſion of this, article. | 
Of the SMALL-Pox by inoculation. Sydenham practiſed 
in the preſent cool method of treating the ſmall-pox, and 
writ in defence of the ſame. Boerhaave propoſed, as al- 
ready obterved, to cure the ſmall-pox without permitting 
a ſuppuration. In 1713, Dr. Woodward received a let- 
ter which gave an account of the ſucceſs of inoculating the 
ſmall-pox in Conſtantinople, In 1721, George II. king 
of Great-Britain, conſented that a trial ſhould be made on 
ſeven condemned criminals, and ſucceſs attending the ex- 
periment, fome of our nobility were inoculated, and, in 
1722, ſome of the royal family followed their ex- 
ample. 


eumann writ in the German language on the ſmall pox 
by inoculation ; but ſome favoured and others oppoſed its 
progreſs, and the practice was but little encouraged, unti] 
the ſagacity and courage of Mr. Sutton led him into the 
Preſent improved method of communicating the ſmall-pox, 
and of treating thoſe who are the ſubjects of it; for which 
he hath reaped the deſerved emolument, viz. an affluent 
fortune, and a place in the liſt of fame. . But the bene- 
volence which accompanied the ſame ſagacity in doctor 
(now baron) Dimſdale, led him to teach the world the art of 
relieving themſelves from the terrors of that diſeaſe which 
Sydenham deſcribes as above; thus he is fixed on the 
ſcale of merit, and imperial favour hath crowned him with 
glory. His preſent method of inoculating for the ſmall- 
pox is the ſtandard of practice, and his plan is here pur- 
ſued as the moſt complete on the ſubject. 

It hath been queſtioned by ſome, whether or no the 


genuine ſmall-pox was conveyed by inoculation ? But there 


is in reality much more difficulty in conceiving, that a 
contagious ſubſtance ſhould propagate, inſtead of its own, 
another diſeaſe. Dr. De Haen, amidf all his oppoſitions 
to inoculation, never ſuppoſed that the matter of the ſmall- 
pox produced any diſeaſe but the ſmall-pox itſelf. 

As to whether the matter for inoculation be from pa- 
tients labouring under this diſorder, received in the arti- 
ficial or in the natural way, experience does not manifeſt 
any difference; nor does it ſignify whether the matter is 
taken from a mild kind, or from the more virulent ſort. 
The crude matter received from the place of inoculation 
before the patient fickens, ſuffices ſor this operation. The 


advantage of inoculation depends more on the diſpoſition 


of the conſtitution, than on the kind of matter which may 


be conveyed by it; and the next advantages to a proper | 


— 


ln three years after 447 people were inocu- 
| lated in England, of whom only nine died. In 1727, 


8 
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| habit are, the mode of the diſorder's being communi: 


cated, and the manner of treating the patient whilſt it is 
preſent. | 
are, that the puſtules can be made to be fewer in the face; 
the marks on the face are not fo deep from the inoculated as 
from the natural ſmall-pox ; the ſecondary fever rarely 
follows inoculation ; meaſures can be taken to provide a- 
gainſt the violence of the future fever, and other ſymp- 
toms ; the loathſomeneſs and the difficulty of managing 
this difeaſe is greatly leſſened, from thoſe which attend 
in the natural ſmall-pox. It is probable that the infec- 
tion being received in a vital part in the natural way may 
have more violent effects than when communicated by 
the extremities. 

T he ſubjects of inoculation are thoſe of every age. If 
an exception is admitted of againſt any, it is during the 
firſt two years after the birth of infants, or until they 
have cut their teeth; for until then their irritable frames 
Per them ſuſceptible of violent effects from flight 
cauſes, Old age is no objection, the aged are uſually 
molt ſecure from danger. Infants are proper ſubjects, 
from their birth to the time that their teeth begin to 
trouble them; and when dentition is over, the vigour of 
the child's health will always determine for or againſt the 
operation. | | 

Conſtitutions of moſt kinds admit of inoculation with 
ſafety. The ſcrophulous, ſcorbutic, arthritic, the cor- 
pulent, and even the intemperate, all do well. Thoſe 
who labour under acute or critical diſeaſes, or in whom 
are ſymptoms of great debility, ſhould be treated with 
proper means for the recovery of health previous to their 
being inoculated, | | 

In general, the temperate ſeaſons are preferred ; but 
the only exceptionable one is, the hot months in ſum- 
mer, though cold conſlitutions are ſafely inoculated in the 
warraeſt weather. When inflammatory or putrid diſ- 


tinuance, inoculation ſhould be omitted. 

The beſt preparation is, to produce a healthy ſtate of 
the body. If the health is perfect, preparation is uſeleſs ; 
it defective, it muſt be reſtored, That peculiar diſpoſi- 
tion on which a mild ſmall-pox depends is yet unknown, an 
healthy one comes the neareſt to it, and could that be aſ- 
certained, perhaps, it is it. | 

In the ſmall- pox the inflammatory ſymptoms are uſually 


the principal ſource of our care, and that method which 


reduces and maintains the vis vitæ near, or rather below 
the medium of perſect health, whilſt it guards againſt 
danger, ſupports the patient's vigour, and enables him 
to ſurmount the morbid attack. 

Before the patient is inoculated, a due regard muſt be 
had to the ſtate of his body, and to the removal of ſuch 
ſymptoms, &c. as may embarraſs or endanger. The diet 
ſhould be of the cooling vegetable kind, and ſuch as tends 
to keep the bowels lax and promotes the urinary diſcharge. 
W hatever 1s the particular dict, full meals are not to be 
allowed until ſuppuration begins, and then, as well as 
after the eruptions are fallen off, a gradual return to the 


— 


uſual diet is moſt proper. Animal food and cordial li- 
quors are only to be uſed if needful for ſupporting the 
ſtrength and ſpirits of the patient, and, when admited, 
great care is required not to exceed theſe intentions in their 
ul. 

The patient conſidered as a proper ſubject, inoculate 
him, and in the evening give as much calomel mixed 
with 1-16th part of the emetic tartar, as will gently move 
the belly, and in the morning aſſiſt its operation with as 
much Glauber ſalts, or other ſuitable purging medicine, 
as will procure three or four evacuations ; repeat theſe 
every ſecond night and morning, until the ſymptoms of 
eruption appear. Mercury ſeems to be ſpecific in the 
ſmall-pox, and may be given ſo freely as to affect the 


gums and excite a gentle ptyaliſm. When infants at the 


breaſt are inoculated, the nurſe may take the medicines 
above preſcribed. When the inflammation at the punc- 


[ture is too little, increaſe the doſe of the calomel, for 


then it both promotes the inflammation there and accele- 
rates the general eruption, 


To communicate the inſection, the variolous matter 
mu.t 


The principal advantages of inoculating the ſmall-pox | 


eaſes prevail, they are unfriendly, and during their con- | 


VAR 


muſt be introduced into a ſenſible part; and, as the 
ſmalleſt ſenſible quantity of variolous matter ſuffices to pio- 
duce the ſmall-pox, the point of a needle, or of a lancet, 
may be dipped in the ſerum that ouzes from a puncture 
made in any patient for producing the ſmall-pox, or in a 
variolous puſtule, and then introduced into the ſkin, juſt 
deep enough to wound it; but it is not neceſſary that 
blood ſhould be diſcharged. The needle, or lancet, dip- 
ped in the variolous matter, will ſuffice ſeveral days after 
for communicating the infection. One puncture may 
ſuffice, but generally one is made in each arm, any where 
above the elbow. oh 

Inflammation about the puncture is a ſure ſign of in- 
fection having taken place; but this cannot be diſcerned 
if either an inciſion is made or any dreſſings are applied 
where the infection was communicated; therefore, the 
puncture being made, leave it to heal, or whatever may 
occur in conſequence of the infectious puncture. By 
making a puncture only we may obſerve the progreſs of 
the infection and ſubſequent diſeaſe; but theſe cannot be 
obſerved if an inciſion is made, or if plaiſters, &c. are 
applied to the punctured part. Beſides, no ſore, abſceſs, 
nor mortification, follows the punCture, as is obſerved 
when inciſions are made. ; | 

If a perſon happens to receive the infection by inocuſa- 
tion and in the natural way at the ſame time; that which 
was received by a wound, operating ſooneſt, deftroys the 
- diſpoſition in the body to be affected by the natural in- 


fection. The progreſs of the infeCtion is obſerved as fol 


lows : about the punctured part, and from thence, a juſt 
prognoſtic is utually formed of the future ſtate of the dil 
temper, and thus future inconveniences may be guarded 
againſt, Sometimes the effect of the infect on is obſerved 
in a few hours aſter the patient is inoculated, by ſharp 
pains darting up the ſhoulder (when the puncture is made 
in the arm), a ſhivering through the body, a red tumour 
on the arm, or a ſmall riſing where the matter was appli- 
ed; but moſt frequently its progreſs is as follows. Sup- 
poſe the infection to have been communicated in the 
morning, though it takes eſffe&t, nothing is obſerved on 


that day. On the ſecond day, if the puncture is viewed | 


with a lens, an orange coloured ſtain is obſerved about its 
edges, and they ſeem to contract; ſometimes the punc- 
ture inflames on the firſt or ſecond day, and then vaniſhes 
without any further effect; in this caſe, if the patient had 
not the ſmall-pox beſore, except the punctured part be- 
comes tumid as well as inflamed, and alſo ſuppurates, or 
is attended wich uneafineſs in the axillary glands, the ef- 
ficacy of the infection remains doubtful, and after a few 
days the operation may be repeated. On the fourth or 
fifth day, an hardneſs may be perceived where the pune- 
ture was made, an itching is felt there, and generally a light 
inflammation is alſo obſerved On the ſixth day, there is 
generally a pain and ſtiffneſs felt in the axilla, which con- 
tinues until the tenth or eleventh day. This is a favour- 
able ſymptom ; it foretels the near approach of the erup- 
tion, and denotes a favourable progreſs through the whole 
of the diſeaſe. Pain in the head and limbs, with ſtiffneſs 
under the arms, are among the certain proofs that the in- 
fection hath taken place. On the ſeventh or eighth day, the 
eruptive ſymptoms appear, ſuch as ſlight remitting pains in 


the head and back, ſtiffneſs in the arm pits, tranſient ſhi- | 


verings, alternate heats, &e. which continue more or leſs 
until eruption is compleated : the inflammation in the 
arm ſpreads, and little puſtules are begun there, which 
increaſe in ſize as the diſeaſe advances, On the tenth or 
eleventh day an effloreſcence ſurrounds the puncture, and 
ſometimes extends half way round the arm; the larger 
this offloreſcence is, the fewer ate the puſtules uſually ; 
when :t accompanies the eruption, the fever and other 
uncaſy ſymptoms ſubſide, and all difficulty and danger is 
at an end. As ſoon as the eruptive ſymptoms are percep- 
tible give a doſe of calomel with the emetic tartar as above, 
and a few hours aſter give a doſe of the ſal. Glaub. and 
thus for the moſt part all is done that is required from 
medicine. | | 
It ſometimes happens that none of the ſymptoms on the 
arm appear before the eighth day, and then the inflam- 
ration, &c. about the punCture riſes ſuddenly : this late 
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appearance of ſymptoms is generally regarded as foretel- 
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ling an untoward diſeaſe, but this is not always the caſe, 
Mr. Sutton repeats the evacuations from the time of infec- 
tion to this time, ſo as that no longer appearances of the 
rigid fibre remains; and obſerves that when the ſkin is 


hot and dry, repeated doſes of ſalts do 
the mercurial medicine. | | 
Among the favourable ſymptoms are, an orange coloured 
ſtain about the edges of the puncture on the ſecond day, 
an itching there in two or three days, a kind of vefica- 
tion, without much inflammation on the third or fourth 
days, a pain and ſtiffneſs in the axilla, the ſooner the bet- 
ter, but if on the ſixth day it is well; the large effloreſ- 
cence about the puncture on the tenth or eleventh day or 
ſooner; an hardneſs which ſpreads from the puncture as 
from a centre, and to the touch forms ſtar- like points, 
and when the part inflamed on the arm, riſes as it were to 
an apex with a little dry ſcab on it. | 
Ihe leis favourable ſymptoms are, a purpliſh inſtead 
of a red coloured inflammation about the puncture, a nar- 
row deep red circle {urrounding the punQure, and when 
the incruſtation about the puncture becomes depreſſed 
and concave in the middle. | | | 
The firſt ſymptoms of a fever being manifeſt, a doſe of 
calomel and the purging ſalts muſt be given. The higher 
the fever, the more numerous are the eruptions ; at this 
time, it the fever runs high, give the febrifuge ſpirit in 
cold water, as directed in the article FEBRIs, or give the 
ſti biated nitre in water, for common drink, and let the 
patient's thirſt determine the quantity ; expoſe the patient 
to the cold air. As ſoon as by the above means, or by 
the uſe of other acidulated, or cooling liquors, a perſp'ra= 
tion appears on the ſkin, let the drink be tepid baum tea, 
or other agreeable ſmall liquor. This cooling method 
muſt be urged more or leſs according to the conſtitution of 
the particular patient, In this fituation, though the pa- 
tient 1s not able to walk, he may be carried out into the 
air, whatever be the weather, and this though he be ſhi- 
vering in a rigor, cold water muſt be given for drink 
if the patient requires it ; the aged and feeble may be al- 
lowed white wine whey. Thus, either alarming ſymp- 
toms or a large crop of puſtules are prevented. As to 
the heat or cold to which the patient is ſubjected, that de- 
gree which is molt agreeable to his ſenſation is the proper 
one. In caſe of great ſickneſs, languor, delirium, eſpe- 
cially if attended with a weak pulſe, cordials' may be al- 
lowed, repeat them as the pulſe and other circumſtances 


* 


require. f | 
| When the eruption is compleated, and the ſtate of ma- 
turation is begun, allow the patient a little broth, veal, 
mutton, or jelly, and now and then a glaſs of ſome ſmall 
vinous, or malt liquor. Some tender conſtitutions indeed 
require at this time to be kept in bed, and to be ſupplied 
with a cordial and nouriſhing diet, | 

Whether the cooling or the cordial method is purſued, 
the heat of the body ſhould be kept, as nearly as may be, 
to that of health; the languid may require to have more 
heat preſerved than is neceſſary in the robuſt, and it may 
be obſerved that, as the cool method is to prevent the too 
great abundance of eruptions being formed on the ikin, 
ſo when they are determined there and fixed, a moderate 
heat is required to perfect them; ſo a regard to heat, ac- 
cording to the ends expeCted from it, is to be the rule of 
management. | 

During the ſtate of maturation opiates are not neceſſary, 
except there is great pain and reſtleſsneſs ; and if an opiate 
is adminiſtered, a clyſter ſhould accompany it; for during 
the whole courſe of the ſmall-pox, a lax belly, and a free 
diſcharge by urine, are eſſentially neceſſary. | | 

Whether the ſmall-pox are produced in the natural or 
the artificial way, the violent and dangerous ſymptoms are 
from either an ardent or a putrid fever attending; and an 


| much better than 


attention to the methods propoſed in thoſe diſorders, as 


they are applicable here, will enable the practitioner to 
proceed properly when they attend this complaint. 

On the ſmall-pox ſee Swan's Tranſlat. of Sydenham's 
Works, Stack's Tranſlat. of Mead's Diſc. on the Small- 
Pox, Huxham on the Small-Pox, Thompſon's Enquiry 
into the Origin, &c. of the Small-Pox, Tiffot's Prac- 
tical Obſervations on the Small-pox, Brooks's Prac- 
tice of Phyſic ; and on the inoculated ſmall-pox ſee Kirk- 


patric 
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patric and Dimſdale; for particular obſervations ſee Per- 
cival on the Advantages and Diſadvantages of inoculating 
Children, Blake's Letter to a Surgeon on Inoculation: al- 


ſo Baker, Burges, Matty, Watſon, Glaſs, Bromfield, 


Gatty, Chandler, &c. 

VARIUM [os], i. e. Os cuboides. 

VARIX. A preternatural diſtenſion of parts of the 
veins are called varices. Sometimes varices are formed 
in the legs, and are fo large and troubleſome as to require 
being cut away. See Gooch's Treat. on Wounds, page 
188. Pregnant women frequently have them in their 
legs, and fo have thoſe in whom the liver is ſcirrhous. 
Generally a tight ſtocking is all that is needful for reliev- 
ing the inconveniences occaſioned by this complaint, See 
Heiſter's Surgery. 

VARRUS. A pimple on the face. 

VASA PRAPARANTIA, The ſpermatic cord. 

VASA BREVIA. See SPLENICA ARTERIA. 

VASTUS EXTERNUS. See VasTus IN TERNVs. 

VASTUS IN'TERNUS. The crureus, the vaſtus ex- 
ternus, and the vaſtus internus, may be conſidered as 
one muſcle, whoſe outer part riſes from the external part 
of the femur, the inner part {rom the internal part, and 
the middle from the anterior part, in ſuch a manner as to 
ſurround the whole thigh, except the linea afpera, taking 
its origin likewiſe from the ſurface of the bone: theſe 
muſcles join the tendons with their rectus. 

VEGETABILIS. Vegetable. Vegetables are thoſe 
natural productions in the terraqueous globe which have 
life and growth, but not ſenſe; as trees, herbs, &c. 
The bodies of vegetables are of a regular organic ſtruc- 
ture, analagous in ſome degree to that of animals: they 
are furniſhed with a variety of veſſels, for receiving, 
tranſmitting, and perſpiring different fluids ; with organs 
too, by which the aliment they imbibe from the earth, 
water or air, is changed into new forms, into Juices 
peculiar to particular plants. The ſubſtances naturally 
contained in vegetables, and ſeparable from them by art, 
are, gum, reſin, a ſubtil oil, camphor, a groſs oil, a ſa- 


line matter, phlegm, and an earth : theſe are called the 
native principles of vegetables; native, becauſe they na- 


turally exiſt in plants; and principles, not as being ſim- 


ple, but as it is by theſe that one plant differs ſrom ano- 


ther, and that each exerts its ſpecific power ; and as they 
cannot be further reſolved without totally deſtroying their 
peculiar qualities. Various are the diviſions into which 
vegetables are diſtinguiſhed, whether conſidered as the 
ſubjects of botany, or of medicine, &c. and numerous 
alſo are the preparations they afford to pharmacy and other 
branches of art, as may have been already obſerved from 
what is delivered in the preceding ſheets. Amongſt a 
variety of other preparations of the vegetable kind, by fer- 
mentation we obtain inflammable or vinous ſpirit, ether, 
malt liquors, wines, vinegars, tartar, &c. by fire, or 
burning, are procured empyreumatic oils, fixed vegetable 
alkaline ſalts, &c. a : 

On the culture, nutrition, &c. &c. &c. of vegetables, 
ſee Linnæus, Malpighi, Grew, Hill, &c. 

VENZE. Veins. A vein is a thin ramifying elaſtic 
tube, which ariſes in the extremities of the body, and 
terminates in the heart or in the liver. The blood is diſ- 
tributed all over the body by two arteries, the aorta, and 
the pulmonary artery; and it is returned by three kinds 
of veins, viz, the vena cava, the pulmonary veins, and 
the vena porta. | | 

In general the arteries have their correſpondent veins, 
ſo the courſe of the one is known by that of the other. 

Veins begin where the arteries end, and proceed from 


the branches to the trunk, making a conoid figure, in the 


ſame ſenſe that the arteries have been ſaid to do. 

The extremitics of the arteries in the brain are conti- 
nued into their veins, whoſe trunks vary much in their 
continued poſition from the arteries, theſe entering the 
brain at its baſis, and diſtributing themſelves as noted in 
ſpeaking of them; whereas the trunks of the veins are 
extended on the ſurface of the brain, and diſcharge their 
blood into the longitudinal ſinus ; nor do the veins of the 
brain accompany their arteries at their ingreſs as in other 
parts, and as the arteries and veins of the dura mater do. 


The veins which are ſubject to frequent compreſſion | 


51. 
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from the action of the muſcles, have valves which open 


towards the heart; in all the veins alſo which are per— 
pendicular to the horizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus 
and portz, there are valves with their mouths towards the 
heart; theſe valves prevent the return of the blood in the 
Veins. 

Beſides the deep ſeated veins which accompany the ar- 
teries in the extremities, there are other veins more ſu- 
per ficially ſeated, the reaſon of which is to prevent the 
circulation being interrupted by the action of the muſcles 
compreſſing the internal veins. 

The coats of the veins are the ſame as thoſe of the ar- 
teries, but they are thinner, being compoſed of fibres in 
all directions, they bear ſtretching better than the artery, 
whoſe chief ſtrength is in the circular fibres: the coats of 
the veins are thicker in the extremities than among the 
vilcera, particularly the ſaphzna is of a remarkable thick- 
nets. 

I be capacity of the veins is much larger than the arte- 
ries, except in the pulmonary veſſels, where the four 
veins taken together are not equal to the artery, 

5 See Winſlow's Anatomy, Haller's Phyſiology of the 
eins. | | 

VENENUM. Poiſon. By poiſon is meant a cauſtic 
matter, with a fine volatile acrid ſalt, which in a ſmall 
quantity, by exciting enormous ſpaſms in the ſtomach 
and inteilines, quickly induces a train of dreadful ſymp— 
toms, perverts and deſtroys the whole ceconomy of the 
vital motions, leaving ſigns of a fatal mortification in the 
carcaſe of the patient. 

Poiſons are diſtinguiſhed from other noxious things b 
three eſſential marks, viz. 1. They conſiſt of ſubtil parts, 
lo are pernicious in ſmall quantities. 2. They ſpeedily 
pervert the regular motions of the ſolids and fluids thro? 
the body, and induce the moſt grievous ſymptoms, even 
death itſelf. 3. They exerciſe their cruelty on the moſt 
ſubtil fluid, and on the molt nervous parts. 

Poiſons are mineral, vegetable, or animal. The mi- 
neral are acrid and corroſive, as arſenic, &c. the vegeta- 
ble are generally narcotic, as opium, &c. the animal 
hurt not but by being inſerted by a wound, as the bite of 
a mad dog, &c. | 

The uſual ſymptoms conſequent on receiving different 
poiſonous ſubſtances into the body, with the methods of 
relief, ſee in the reſpective articles of this kind. | 

VEN TER, xox. The belly. In the moſt extenſive 
ſenſe it is taken ſor a remarkable cavity, in which any one 
of the principal viſcera is contained; in this reſpect the 
whole body is divided into three venters, viz. the head, 
the breaſt, and belly. Hippocrates uſes the word u 
ſometimes to expreſs only the cavity of the breaſt and 
lower belly, and ſometimes he calls the thorax the upper 
and the abdomen the lower belly, But the term venter, 
or voi is moſt generally underſtood for the lower belly 
only. But various are the ſignifications of this word, as 
the ſtomach, the colon, the excrements of the belly ; and 


amongſt the chemiſts venter is the ſame as terra, and ven- 


ter equi is horſe-dung. 

VENUS. This name of the goddeſs of beauty and love 
alſo ſignifies venery. On a due regulation of this appe- 
tite much of the vigour of conſtitutions depends; and a 
too great continency is often productive of diſorders ſi- 


milar to thoſe that ariſe from an exceſs of indulgence in 


this inſtance; though, in ſome conſtitutions, plethoric 
and inflammatory ſymptoms are the reſult. The delicate 
and tender ſhould be very cautious in their venereal en- 


gagements, as ſmall degrees of exceſs very ſenſibly injures - 


them. | 

VERBASCUM. Mullein. It is a large white wool- 
ly plant, Boerhaave mentions eleven ſpecies, but they 
are not noted in practice. þ 

VERBENA, called alſo. verbenaca, verbena mas & 
cœrulo, herba facra, hierobotane. Common vervain. 
In Wales it is called cas gangythrel. | 

The roots are fibrous, of a light brown colour, hard, 
bitteriſh, and irregular ; they ſend up many ſtalks, half 
a yard high, ſquariſb, ſolid, roughiſh, of a purpliſh 
green colour, and branched; the leaves ſtand on the 
ſtalks in capſules oppolite to each other, they are hairy on 
both ſides, wrinkled, 2 jagged with deep cuts, and 


wide 


VER 


wide at the ſtalk end, ſomething like oak leaves when 
half grown, of a deeper green above than below; the 
flowers are ranged in tong ſpikes, of a pale purple co- 
lour, divided into five parts at the top, ſucceeded by four 
ſmall longiſh ſeeds joined together ; they blow in July, 
&c. to October. | | 

This herb is found in highways, in chalky, gravelly, 
and uncultivated grounds. The root is hung at the pit 
of the ſtomach, and a freſh piece is placed there twice in 
a year, as a eure for the ſcrofula. An ointment made by 
boiling the whole plant in lard, as is directed for the green 
ointment of elder, is recommended as uſeful in ſcrofulous 
ulcers. See Rai Hiſt. ; 

VERMES. Worms. The moſt frequent ſeat of 
worms in the human ſpecies is the inteſtinal tube ; but 
occaſionally they have been found in almoſt every other 
part of the body. | Ns 

In the ſtomach and inteſtines are the following ſpecies 
of worms: t. The round worms, called alſo teres or te- 
retes, and by Hippocrates ſtrongylus. 2. The tape-worm, 
called alſo the gourd-worm, tznia, ſolium, and inteſti- 
norum lumbrici lati. 3. Aſcarides. 5 

The round worms are about a ſpan long, round and 
ſmooth : they are ſeated for the moſt part in the upper 
ſmall inteſtines, but ſometimes they are lodged alſo in the 
ftomach, and in any part of the inteſtines, even to the 
rectum, The tape- worms are from two to forty feet 
long, according to the teſtimony of Platerus ; they gene- 
rally poſſeſs the whole tract of the inteſtines, but eſpe- 
cially the ileum : they very much reſemble a tape in their 
appearance, whence their name of tape-worm. The aſ- 
carides have uſuaily their ſeat in the rectum. See Asca- 
RIDES, | 
Worms are rarely found but in perſons with weak ſto- 
machs, or where digeſtion is ill performed. As to cer- 
tain aliments producing worms, it is objected that all we 
eat may be expected to generate them, as well as thoſe ar- 
ticles uſually ſpecified. It is faid that they cannot be hatch- 
ed in a healthy inſide, for the gall, in particular, would 
deſtroy them; in children the gall is generally as in- 
ert as it is redundant, and in caſes of indigeſtion, when 
adults are the ſubjeCts of theſe vermin, the gall is alſo de- 
fective in its quality, and probably hence is the mediate 
cauſe of worms in the human inteſtines, EY 

Numerous are the ſigns of worms, ſuch as colicky 
pains, a copious diſcharge of ſaliva when faſting, a diſa- 
greeable breath in the morning, itching in the noſe, an 
irregular appetite, a ſwelled and hard belly, troubleſome 
ſleep, grinding the teeth during fleep, palſies in the 
limbs, thirſt and feveriſhneſs ; but as theſe, and all other 
| ſigns, are common to this, and to other diſorders, the on- 
ly one to be depended on is their being diſcharged ; and 
this may be obferved with reſpeCt to the round, the tape 
worm, and thoſe called aſcarides. 

Amongſt the variety of remedies propoſed for the de 
ſtruction of worms, none ſeem more to be depended on 
than thoſe which purge briſkly, in conjunction with thoſe 
that ſtrengthen the chylopoetic organs. Various are the 
ſpecifics tor deſtroying them, but their efficacy may be at- 
tributed to their purging or corroborating quality, or to 
both. Mercury, rhubarb, aloes, Indian pink, ſea ſalt, 
ox gall, are thus efficacious ; water, in which a portion of 
quickſilver is boiled, is ſuppoſed to receive its efficacy 
from a portion of arſenic which it takes up from this mi- 


r 


neral; tin, as recommended in the Edinburgh medical | 


Eſſays, is ſuppoſed to deſtroy the worms by its mechani 
cal action on them, though, more probably, the arſenic in 
the tin is that to which the benefit is to be attributed, Dr. 


Biſs extols the baſtard black hellebore as a moſt certain de- | 


ſtroyer of the round worm; but purging, by leſſening the 
lime, always relieves, and probably the worms, that are 
not forced away by this quickened motion of the inteſtines, 
may, for want of ſlime, languiſh and die. It does not appear 
that one kind of purge is preferable to another, let the kind 
of worms be what they will ; the worms being always de- 
fended from the immediate action of the medicine by the 
ſlime, and therefore purges which act briſkly, and of 
which a frequent repetition can be born, are the beſt. Of 


VER 


ſorts of worms, viz. the round, the aſcarides, and the 
tape worm, by the following mixture repeated, as here 
directed. 
ler. filv. pulv. aa 3 i. ox. ſcillit. 3 iv. m. exhibeatur adul- 
tis quater per diem 3; fs. junioribus vero 3 i. aut 7 ii. 


See Andry, Linnæus, Doeveren, Coulet, on Worms 


in general; and fee Van Phelſam on the Aſcarides, and 
Beddet on the Tape- worm. | 

VERONICA, called alſo betonica Pauli, thea Ger- 
manica, Fluellen, and male-ſpeedwel!; It is a low, hairy, 
trailing plant, with firm leaves ſet in pairs. From the 
joints ariſe flender pedicles, bearing ſpikes of blue mono- 
petalous flowers, each of which is divided, as is the cup, 
into four ſegments, and followed by a flat bicellular cap- 
ſule, which opens at the upper broad part, and ſheds ſmall 
brown ſeeds. It is perennial, grows wild on ſandy grounds 
and dry commons. It flowers in June. 

The leaves have a weak, but not diſagreeable ſmell, 


| ſome is preferred to the Aſaatic, 


2 be leſt to themſelves. 


which in drying is diſſipated, and which they give over 
in diſtillation with water, but without yielding any ſepa— 
| rable oil ; to the taſte they are bitter and rough. They 
grve out their virtue to water and to ſpirit, but moſt per- 
fectly to the latter, 

An infuſion of the leaves drank as tea is diuretic ; the 
water diſtilled from them is called Furopean tea, and b 
Both the infuſion in 
water, and the diſtilled water, poſſeſs all the virtues of the 
Aſiatic tea, and have the ſame good effects. See Francus 
on the Virtues of Veronica, | 

VERRUCA. Warts, A wart begins in the cutis, 


and ſeems to be either an effloreſcence of the ſerum harden- _ 
ing on the ſkin, or making a dry tumour, or a ſmall lux- 


uriancy of the little arteries of the cutis, making a little 
ſarcoma, or ſoft wart. When it ariſes with a broad baſis, 
it is called verruca ſeſſiles. Sometimes a few capillarics 
putting out together, after they are grown to a ſmall length, 
enlarge themſelves into a greater compaſs, and make the 
penſile tumour called aerochordon. | 

Warts are generally removed by inciſion, or by the uſe 
of cauſtics. I he juice of celandine, of eſſula, the gall of 
the pike, or of the eel, the mineral acids, the lunar cauſtic, 
or an actual cautery, after which laſt they are ſaid never 
to return. | 
When warts are on the knuckles they are difficult to be 
ſeparated, without hurting the tendons, and are generally 
Heiſter obſerves, that on the 
face, lips, or eye-lids, there are ſometimes a ſort of livid 
and bluiſh warts, which in their tendency are next to a 
cancer. Theſe are belt let alone, for if they are diſturbed 


they degenerate into a cancer. See Heiſter's Surgery, 
Tiffot's Advice to the People. 


VER TEBRA, See SPINA. 
VERTIGO, ſrom vertendo, in which the head ſeems 
to turn, or at leaſt all things about the patient ſeem to 
do ſo. When a miſt is alſo before the eyes, it is called 
ſcotidinos, or ſcotedinos. When a giddineſs, with only a 
dimneſs of the ſight, or a ſparkling before the eyes attend, 
it is called ſcotomia. Etmuller divides it into three kinds: 
1. A ſimple vertigo, in which there is only a tranſient 
and ſhort continued gyration of objects. 2. A dark ver- 
tigo, or ſcotomia, when the eyes are darkened, or ſo af- 
fected, as if ſeveral colours were before them. 3. The 
Yertige called caduca, in which the patient preſently falls 
own. | 
The cauſes are a compreſſion on the brain from a de- 
preſſion of the ſkull; an extravafation of matter on the 
membranes of the brain, &c. In acute diſeaſes, the larger 
veſſels being diſtended with blood, either from its unuſual 
quantity, or its rarefaCtion preſſing the brain. Aay cauſe 
that can preſs, diſtend, or contract the arteries, ſuch as 
ſudden ſurprize, ebriety, voracity, &c. by which the re- 
gular influx of the ſpirits, and their reflux into the optic 
nerves are prevented. An acid, or other actimony in the 
ſtomach, may affect the nerves, and, by conſent of parts, 
produce this diiorder of the head. 
In a vertigo, there is generally an apparent rotation of 
external objects, though ſometimes all things ſeem to aſ- 
cend, and ſometimes they ſeem to have a contrary tenden- 


this ſort are purging waters, particularly the ſulphureous, 
jalap, &c. Dr. Storck ſays that he hath deſtroyed all! 


cy. As the diſorder increaſes, the objects appear of va- 
rious colours, and ſoon after follows a tottering of the 


whole 


R Fal polychreſt, pulv. rad. jalap & rad. va- 
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whole muſcular frame; the patient begins to be afraid of 
falling, and catches hold of every thing near him, to ſuſ- 
tain himſelf; the diſorder increaſing, there comes on a dim- 
neſs, then a loſs of ſight, then the nerves fail all at once, 
and the patient falls to the ground. If the diſorder pro- 
ceeds further than this, it terminates in a lipothomy, epi- 
lepſy, or apoplexy. When a loſs of ſight attends a vertigo, 
there is alſo a ringing of the ears. | 

If the diſorder is recent, happens ſeldom, the patient 
young, the cure is eaſy ; if it is original and confirmed, 
happens frequently, or if it ſeizes old perſons, and is ac- 
companied with great dimneſs of fight, and inability to 
ſtand, the cure is diſhcuſt ; if the ringing of the ears pro- 
ceeds from a diſorder of the brain, it is often troubleſome 
for many years, and forebodes an epilepſy, or an apo- 

lexy. 769) | 

g If there is a ſanguine plethora, bleeding will be neceſla- 
ry, and the taking of blood from the temporal artery bath 
ſucceeded, when for a long time all other methods have 
ſailed. If there is a nauſea, or other diſorder of the ſto- 
mach, an emetic is generally to be preſcribed. This diſ- 
order is moſt frequently ſymptomatic, and then purging 
with the tinct. ſacra, or the pil. Ruffi. is amongſt the molt 
effectual remedies, To theſe may be added, mild chaly- 
beates, and ſuch nervous medicines as the peculiarity of 
the conſtitution, in general, or ſymptoms in particular 
may require. When a ſymptom of the gout, &c. the ori- 
ginal diſorder being removed, the ſymptomatic will of 
courſe follow. See Swan's Tranſlation of Sydenham's 
Works, Etmuller, Mead, Hoffman, Heiſter, &c. 

VESICA URINARIA. The urinary bladder. It is 
of an oblong form, its fundus lies againſt the os pubis, 
and its neck upon the os ſacrum, and coccygis. Ihe 
neck does not come out at the end of the bladder, but at 
the flat and moſt depending ſide, through the proſtate 
gland, which lies flat upon it, ſo that there is properly no 
neck, being nothing of that ſhape. The fundus is the 


| ſmalleſt end; the erect attitude ſeems to be the principal 
| reaſon of this difference between this ſhape and that of 


quadrupeds. The bladder of a fetus is very ſimilar to 
that of a quadrupede. The ureters enter into the bladder 
near the veſiculæ ſeminales. T he coats of the bladder 
are, 1ſt, a partial one from the peritoneum. 2d, A mul- 
cular coat, the greateſt part of the external fibres of which 


are longitudinal, ariſing from the proſtate gland. Under 


theſe is a ſtratum principally circular, under which, on 
the inſide, is a very complex net-work of fibres, running 
in all directions, by which diverſity, and being fixed to 
the proſtate gland, they, in motion, bring all parts towards 
the gland, ſor the expulſion of the utine, and to contract 
the bladder, lying looſe when empty. The inner coat is 
a very thin tranſparent membrane, of a very denſe tex- 
ture, which prevents the tranſudations of urine, Many 
deſcribe another coat, but it is nothing more than the cel- 
lular membrane. The ligamentous remains of the ura- 
chus upon the fundus of the bladder is never pervious. 
The ureters have ſmall oblique orifices, and paſs oblique- 
ly through the coats, which hath the effect of valves. The 
urethra ariſes from the flat ſurface of the bladder. T he 


_ arteries are from the hypogaſtric, or internal iliac, being | 
branches of the arteria ſciatica, epigaſtrica, and umbili- 


calis, on each fide. T he nerves are from the crurales, and 
the ſympathetici maximi, by means of their communica- 
tion with the crurales ; ſome branches are from the plexus 
meſentericus inferior. See Haller's Phyſiology in the ar- 
ticle REXEs, Winſlow's Anatomy. 

V ESICULA FELLIS. The gall bladder. Under 
the great lobe of the liver, a little to the right, we ſee the 
gall- bladder. It is ſituated in a ſulcus on the under fide 
of the great lobe, in the fiſſure between the two lobes, and, 
being attached to the liver, bath a coat from the perito- 
neum. In a ſtanding poſture it lies forwards and down- 
wards. Its fundus is raiſed by a fulneſs, and depreſſed 


by the emptying of the ſtomach ; whence that uneaſy ſen- 


ſation which attends hunger. Its coats are like thoſe of 
t! inteſtines, the inner is not villous, nor papillous, but 


a net - work of plicæ in all directions. The hepatic and 


cyſtic ducts run almoſt parallel, and quite contiguous, (not 

as repreſented in figures) and uniting, form the ductus 

communis cholidochus, which, going on, joins the ductus 
| I 


— 
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hancreaticus, and opens into the duodenum, in the moſt 
ee, 1 83 the inteſtine. See Winſlow's 
atomy, Haller's Phyſiology in the article IEcu. 

VESICUL&Æ SEMINALES. They wk two mem- 
branaceous cellular tubes, lying on each fide between the 
bladder and the rectum, on the outſide of the vaſa defe- 
rentia ; they are about three fingers breadth long, and one 
broad ; they are convoluted like the inteſtines, and kept 
in their ſituation by a ligamentous membrane, the inter- 
nal fibres of which are muſcular. The inſide of the veſi- 
culæ ſeminales is cavernous, and of a villous appearance. 

VES IIBULUM. It is an irregular round cavity, not 
quite ſo large as the tympanum, and ſituated rather more 
in ward and forward. The veſtibulum and tympanum are, 
as it were, ſet back to back, with a partition between them, 


_ communicating near the middle by the feneſtra 
ovalis, 


VETERNUM, The anaſarca. 

VETERNUS. A lethargy. | 

VIBURNUM, called alſo latanna. Pliant mealy tree, 
waytaring tree. Boerhaave mentions nine ſorts. It is an 
arboreſcent ſhrub ; its wood is ſungous ; the leaves reſem - 
ble thoſe of alder; the flowers grow in umbellas, ſmall 
like elder flowers, are white, and conſiſt of five petals; 
the flowers are ſucceeded by berries which are green, then 
red, and at laſt black; they are ſweet and viſcous. This 
ſhrub is found in hedges, and clayey uncuitivated grounds. 
i he leaves and berries are aſtringent. See Raii Hiſt. 

VICIA. The tare or vetch. The pod is full of 
roundiſh or angulated feeds; the leaves are numerous, 
pinnated, and 1 conjugated by pairs to a rib which 
ends. in a tendril. oerhaave enumerates twenty-two 


ſpecies. The tares, or vetches, are heating and aſtrin- 
en. 


VINCA PERVINCA, called alſo clematis daphnoides 
major, pervinca major The greater periwinkle, or per- 
vinkle. From a ſtringy, creeping, fibrous root, ſprings 
ſmooth ſlender ſtalks that are long and creeping. The 


flower is monopetalous, and is followed by two pods, in 


which are oblong, ſulcated, and almoſt cylindrical ſeeds. 
This plant grows on banks at the ſides of ditches. An. 
infuſion of the leaves is commended againſt the fluor al- 
bus, hæmoptoe, hæmorrhoids, and exceſſive menſes. 
See Raii Hiſt, | + | ; 

VINUM. Wine. The juices of ſweet fruits, ſuch 
as grapes, currants, apples, &c. are called wines when 
they are fermented ; but the name is more particularly ap- 
plied to the fermented juice of the grape. One and the 
ſame kind of grape proves greatly different in taſte and 
flavour, according to the climate and expoſure to the ſun. 
Thoſe wines which have ſcarcely been at all fermented, 
and are boiled, are called muſt, and boiled wines. It is 
the thin watery juices that are extremely prone to fer- 
ment, and in which fermentation, when once begun, can 
ſcarcely be ſuppreſſed, until it hath run beyond the vi- 
nous ſtate that is thus treated, By boiling, the fermenta- 
tive quality is reſtrained, the liquor becomes richer, and 
continues fit for drinking at leaſt a year or two; but it is 
not ſo wholeſome as the fermented wine. Muſt relaxes 
the conſtitution, and if drank immoderately, it is apt to 
produce dangerous fluxes; on the contrary, perfect wine 
conſtringes and corroborates. Another claſs of wines is 
thoſe which have undergone fermentation, but not a com- 


| plete one; of theſe there are two kinds, 1ſt, The thin 


ſweet wines, which are only muſt, partially fermented, 
or whoſe fermentation is checked before the ſweetneſs is 
gone off; theſe wines can ſcarcely be kept a year. 2d, 
The ſtrong full bodied wines that are rich and ſweet ; theſe 
are generally a mixture of fermented and inſpiſſated muſt; 
the latter being added to increaſe the richneſs of the li- 
quor, and prevent the fermentation from running beyond 
its due limits. Theſe wines heat the conſtitution, and 
ſhould be ſparingly drank, of this kind are the Malmlſey, 
Canary, &c. 3d, Thoſe which have been completely 
fermented, and have thrown off their groſs matter. Theſe 
are the moſt perfect, and the moſt ſalutary. | 
The goodneſs of wines is judged of by their being bright, 
clear, and ſparkling in the glaſs, of an agreeable reviving 
ſmell and taſte, leaving, when in the mouth ſome time, a 


flight ſenſe of aſtringency, being moderately ſtrong and 


ſpirituou 


inflammations are removed by it. 


ſpirituous, paſſing freely by urine, exciting appetite, pro- 
Socivg a F e in the night, and keeping the body 
open next day, without being followed by any head-ach, 
heavineſs of the limbs, or other uneaſineſs. 
The principles of which wine conſiſts are water, in- 
flammable ſpirit, a fine ſaline matter which ariſes in diſtil- 
lation immediately aſter the ſpirit, called by Becher me- 
dia ſubſtantia vini ; a groſſerſalt called tartar, which ſepa- 
rates on (landing, and adheres to the ſides of the caſks; a 
gummy or mucilaginous ſubſtance ; and a groſs unctuous 
or reſinous kind of matter. 8 
With us the five following kinds of wine only are or- 
dered for pharmaceutic and medicinal uſes, viz. Ift, The 
vin. alb. Hiſpanicum, or mountain wine. 2d, Vin. alb. 
Gallicum, or French white wine. 3d, Vin. Canarinum, 
Canary or ſack. 4th, Vin. Rhenanum, or Rheniſh wine. 
5th, Vin. rubrum, or red Port. The firſt are generally 
ſtrong and ſweet, conſiſting of half fermented wine and 
muſt. The ſecond are moderately ſpirituous, grateful to 
the ſtomach, and paſs freely by urine, but fome of them 
affect the head. I he third are very rich and ſtrong, their 
effects are more durable than the thinner, and they are 
nutritious. The fourth are the moſt acid, and are alſo 
the moſt diuretics ; they alſo render the bowels lax: The 
fifth are the moſt aſtringent and ſtrengthening. ooh 
Conſidered as a medicine, wine is a valuable cordial in 
languors and debilities, more grateful and reviving than 
the common aromatic infuſions and diſtilled waters ; it 1s 
particularly uſeful in the low ſtage of malignant and other 
fevers; it raiſes the pulſe, ſupports the ſtrength, pro- 
motes a diaphoreſis, and reſiſts putrefaction. Uled diete- 
tically, it is uſeſul to the weak and aged, and to thoſe who 
are, expoſed to a warm and moiſt air, or to a corrupted 
one. Uſed externally, it cools, ſtrengthens, and reſiſts 
putrefaction. Dr. Harris, in his Differt. Chirurg. ſays, 
that ulcers ſhould be waſhed with warm wine ; external 
In an eryſipelas, and 
eryſipelatous pains in wounds, warm wine, and fomenta- 
tions with the ſpirit of wine, are the moſt uſeful. See 
Neumann's Chem. Works, Dict. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. 
ed. | 
| I INUM ADUSTUM, called alſo vinum ardens, ſpiri- 
tus vini. Vinous, inflammable, and vegetable fermented 
ſpirit, ſpirit of wine, which laſt is the general name when 
it is reClified. It is never applied to that which is of the 
ſtrength of brandy, and which is called proof fpirit. 
When this ſpirit is brought to the higheſt degree of purity 
from phlegm and oil, it is called alcohol. : 
This ſpirit is obtained by diſtillation of fermented li- 
quors. In France it is all drawn from wines; in Eng- 
land and Germany it is drawn from malt liquors. Some 
is drawn from molaſſes; and in America it is diſtilled from 
ſugar after fermenting it, and 1s there called rum. 'This 
ſpirit, whatever be the ſubject from which it is obtained, 
it freed from its phlegm and groſs oil, is found in ever 
trial to be the ſame. | 8 
When this ſpirit is firſt drawn from any fermented ve- 
getable liquor, it contains much of the phlegm thereof, 
and of the eſſential oil of the reſpective vegetable which 
afforded it; it is therefore rectified, or purified, by re- 
_ diſtilling it with a very gentle heat; and when on adding 
a ſmall quantity of this ſpirit to a little cotton, and ſetting 
it on fire, it burns away ſo perfectly, as that at laſt the 
cotton alſo takes fire, and flames alſo, it is called rectified 
ſpirit of wine. If an equal meaſure of this reCtified ſpirit, 
and of pure water are mixed, it will be of the ſtrength of 
what is called a brandy, or proof ſpirit. If to the rectified 
ſpirit as much well dried, and yet warm alkaline falt be 
added, as that a part of it remains undiſſolved at the bot. 
tom, it will abſorb the remaining aqueous humidity, and 
the ſpirit may be poured from its ſurface. After which, 
if a little calcined vitriol, or burnt alum be added to this 
dephlegmated ſpirit, and it be again diſtilled, it will ariſe 
pure and free from either ſuperfluous phlegm, or any of 
the alcaline ſalt that may be detained therein. The ſpirit 
after this treatment is called alcohol, ; 
Pure ſpirit, even after brought to the ſtate of alcohol, is 
no other than an intimate combination of water with an 
oil which hath been highly ſubtilized by the proceſs of fer- 
mentation, and a ſmall portion of acid, From the beſt 
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| vegetable kingdom ; on mixing it with the concentrated 


| inches in length. It is diſtinguiſhed from the ſnake by an 


to rub the fat of vipers into the wounded part, and the 
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rectified ſpirit ſomewhat more than one half of its quan- 
tity of water may yet be extracted from it. 

This ſpirit is of extenſive uſe in chemiſtry ; it ſeparates 
the medicinal parts of vegetable and animal ſubſtances 
from the inaQtive matter; it extracts their flavour and co- 
lour ; it diſſolves reſins and oils for varniſhes, &c. and 
extracts them from woods which contain them; it pre- 
ſerves animal and vegetable bodies from corruption; it diſ- 
ſolves all vegetable reſins and diſtilled oils, the ſubtil oils 
of aromatic herbs, flowers, feeds, fruit, woods, and roots; 
it diſſolves empyreumatic oils ; it mingles with water, and 
produces much heat by being mixed therewith ; it co- 
agulates milk, blood, and the white of egg, and moſt ani- 
mal juices, except the urine and bile; it mingles with all 
acids concentrated or diluted, whether of the mineral or 


mineral acids, a ſtrong ebullition and heat enſues, the 
acidity is obtunded or deſtroyed, and the compound proves 
a ſubtil, volatile, fragrant fluid, and thus produces the 
dulcihed acid ſpirits. 

As a medicine, ſpirit of wine, when externally applied, 
ſtrengthens the veſlels, and thickens the juiccs in them, 
and thus reſtrains hxmorrhages ; it inſtantly contracts the 
extremities of the nerves, and deprives them of ſenſe and 
motion, thus it eaſes their pain, but deſtroys their uſe; 
if received into the ſtomach in an undiluted ſtate, it pro- 
duces the ſame effects as when externally applied, and if 
the quantity taken is conſiderable, a palſy or apoplexy fol- 
lows, and ſoon proves mortal. Proof ſpirit, and ſuch as 
is diluted below the ſtrength of proof, when externally 
applied in conjunction with corroborant, anodyne, and 
antiſeptic fomentations, is of conſiderable efficacy; if it is 
inwardly taken in ſmall quantities, it ſtrengthens lax fi- 
bres, incraſſates thin fluids, and warms the habit. A 
moderate internal uſe of this ſpirit is the moſt ſerviceable 
to thoſe who are expoſed to heat and moiſture, to corrupt- 
ed air, or other cauſes of colliquative and putrid diſeaſes. 
See Neumann's Chem. Works, Di&. of Chem. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. | 

VIOLA. The violet. Boerhaave takes notice of 
eighteen ſorts, but it is only the ſweet ſcented purple kind 
that is in uſe with us. "The flowers have a very agreeable 
ſmell, and a weak mucilaginous bitteriſh taſte. If taken 
to the quantity of two drams they are gently laxative, the 
ſeeds are ſomewhat more laxative, and alſo gently emetic. 
The flowers give out to water both their virtues and fine 
colour, but ſcarcely impart any tincture to rectified ſpirit 
of wine, though they impregnate the ſpirit with their fine 
flavour, 

A ſyrup is made with the blue flowers, and is uſed as a 
laxative for infants ; but both the flowers and the ſyrup 
oſs their fine colour by long keeping. See Lewis's Mat. 

ed. | 

VIPERA. The viper. It is a viviparous reptile, a- 
bout an inch or leſs in thickneſs, and from twenty to thirty 


9 


undulated black line ou its back, and the ſmallneſs of its 
tail. It is found in the heat of ſummer under hedges, and 
in winter it retires into holes in the earth. Its poiſon is 
at the baſis of its fangs, or long teeth, through which it 
is admitted by a ſlit when the animal bites. A ſmall por- 
tion of tnis poiſon when communicated to the blood by a 
wound produces dreadful effects, though when taken into 
the ſtomach it is inoffenſive. If a viper bites itſelf or an- 
other yiper, they die as ſpeedily as any other animal which 
hath ſuffered the ſame accident. The famed cure, when 
the viper's poiſon is received by a wound, is immediately 


patient muſt take as much vinegar in all he drinks for ſome 
time after the accident, as is at leaſt agreeable to the pa- 
late, See alſo the famed cure for the bite of a rattle- 
ſnake in the article BoiciNiINGa, 

As a medicine, the fleſh of vipers does not appear to 
excel that of eels; and the jus viperinum of the London 
college ſeems to be the beſt preparation of it. A wine is 
made by adding two ounces of the dried fleſh, coarſeiy 
powdered, to three pints of good white wine, and digeſ- 
ting them for a week. See Mead on Poiſons, Lewis's 
Mat Med. 

VIRGA AUREA, alſo called herba doria, conſolida 


Saracenica, 


bl 


Saracenica. Common golden · rod. It is a plant with long, 


and ſomewhat oval leaves, pointed at both ends, lightly, 
or not at all indented, with upright ſpikes of ſmall yellow 
flowers, which are followed by ſmall ſeeds, winged with 
down. It is perennial, grows wild in woods and on heaths, 
and flowers in Auguſt. The leaves and flowers are corro- 
borant, aperient, and diuretic; they communicate all 
their virtues to water and to ſpirit. The extracts are the 
beſt preparations. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

VIRGATA SUTURA, i. e. Sutura Sagittalis, 

VIRGINALE CLAUSTRUM. The hymen. _ 

VISCERA. The bowels. The viſcera in the head 
are the brain, eyes, ears, noſe, mouth, tongue, &c. In 
the breaſt, they are the heart, lungs, larynx, trachea, 
pleura, mediaſtinum, pericardium, thymus gland, dia- 
phragm, &c, In the belly, they are the peritoneum, 0- 
mentum, ceſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, meſentery, li- 
ver, ſpleen, pancreas, kidnies, ureters, bladder, and parts 
of generation. 

VISCUM. Bird lime. | 

VISCUS. Miſſeltoe. It is a buſhy evergreen plant, 
which bears imperfect white flowers, that are followed by 
- tranſparent whitiſh berries. It grows only on the trunks 
and branches of trees, Formerly bird-lime was made of 
the berries, by boiling them in water until they burſt ; then 
they were well beatin a mortar, and after that waſhed in 
water, until all the branny huſk was waſhed away ; but 
now bird-lime is made from the holly-buſh. The miſſeltoe 
hath been famed for its m<dicinal virtues, but it is not 
much noticed in the preſent practice. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
Sir John Colbatch's Treatiſe on the Miſſeltoe. 

VISIO. The fight The light we have in our atmoſ- 
phere proceeds either from that of the ſun, or from ſome 
other lucid body ; from whence the rays ſpread every way, 
as from a center to all points of a large ſphere, ſo as to fall 
upon the ſurfaces of bodies, from whence again they are 
reflected into the eye from the enlightened ſurfaces in an- 
ples, equal to that of their incidence, ſo as to render the 
ls from whence they thus flow to the eye, both vifi- 
ble, and of ſome colour. The rays of light fall upon tue 
cornea of the eye, where they are refracted, and paſs on 
to the cryſtalline humour, where they are ſtill more re- 
fracted; then proceeding through the vitreous humour, 
by which they are directed to the fetina, where they form 
the image of the object ſeen. It is called the focal point, 
where the images of objects are formed by the cryſtalline 
humour on the retina, and there the image of the object 
ſeen is painted in an inverted poſition, or, as it were, up- 
fide down, though perceived by the mind according to the 
ſituation of the object of ſight. See Boerhaavz's Med. 
Inſtit. Haller's Phyſiology, lect. xviii. Prieſtley on Viſi- 
on, &c. „„ ͤ OB! 3 pe 
VISNAGà, alſo called gingidium Hiſpanicum. Spa- 
niſh Picktooth. It is an annual plant growing in Italy, 
remarkable for the agreeable ſcent and ſtiffneſs of the pe- 
dicles of the flowers, which are made uſe of for picking 
the teeth only. In other reſpects the virtues of the plant 
are ſimilar to thoſe of fennel. See Raii Hiſt. „ 
VITELLUS. The yolk of egg. It contributes to 
nouriſh the chick, only in preparing the white for the 
purpoſe, or almoſt becoming like the white. In pharma- 
Cy it is uſed as a medium for uniting balſams, &c. with 
water. As a medicine it is anodyne, maturating, digeſ- 
tive, and relaxing, and hence it is often uſed in glyſters. 
VITEX. It is a kind of buſh which is common in Ma- 
labar, &c. Boerhaave takes notice of ſix ſpecies, but tho 
applied to ſome uſes in its native country, it is unknown 
in our medical practice. See Raii Hiſt. 

_ VITILIGO. A ſpecies of white leproſy. 
PHUS. | | : | 

VITIS. The vine tree. Of the vine tree botaniſts 
have enumerated above twenty ſpecies, and there are al- 
moſt twenty of its produCtions in uſe. Its leaves are 
aſtringent. - If the trunk is wounded in ſpring, it affords a 
watery juice, which hath been uſed as a diuretic and re- 
frigerant. The flowers have a grateful ſmell, which is e- 
levated with water in diſtillation. Along with the water a 
ſmall portion of eſſential oil ariſes, which poſſeſſes the fla- 
vour of the flowers in great perfection. The unripe fruit 
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is called agreſtæ, they are ſour and harſh; and from them 
is expreſſed the omphacinum, which is cooling and afltrin- 
gent. The ripe fruit are called uvæ, they afford wine, 
whence we have inflammable ſpirit, vinegar, and tartar. 
When the uvæ, or grapes, are dried in the ſun, they are 
called uvæ paſſæ, or paſſulæ. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
VITI SALT Us, i. e. Chorea ſancti Viti. | 
VITRIOLUM. Vitriol. Combinations of metals 
with the vitriolic acid, are called vitriols of thoſe metals. 
t ſeems as if the metallic part of all vitriols had been for- 
merly ſuppoſed to be copper only; for even the fercugine- 
ous vitriols have the name of copperas, which is expreſſive 
of copper: the vitriol of zinc is allo called white copperas, 
There are three neutral vitriolic ſalts, with metallic 
baſes ; or three vitriols of three metallic bodies, produced 


| ſpontaneouſly, or with very little aſſiſtance from art, viz. 


thoſe of iron, called green vitrio! ; of copper, called blue 
vitriol; and zinc, called white vitrio!. The faQtitioas 


vitriols are eſſentially the ſame as the native. 


Vitriols are prepared in Sweden, Germany, England, 
and in many other countries, where there are pleuty of 
pyrite ſtones. . 

VITRIOLUM VIRIDE. Green vitriol. The La- 


tins call it atramentum ſutorium, becauſe it is uſed for 


* 


blaoking leather. | | 

The method of preparing it is as follows: the pyrite 
ſtones are ſpread about in a large area, the height of about 
three feet, and there they lie expoſed to the air, but are 
now and then turned, that they may all be alike expoſed 
thereto ; thus they are reduced to a vitriolic earth, which 
being well waſhed with rain water, the liquor is conveyed 
by pipes into ciſterns ; then it is boiled to a due con- 
ſiſtence in large leaden veſſels, throwing in a quantity of 
old iron, which is ſoon conſumed by the lixivium ; at laſt 
the liquor is ſet to cool in other veſſels, in which are 
Placed ſticks for the vitriol to cryſtallize upon. 

On analyzing the beſt green vitriol, it appeared that 
J xvi, contained ſome what more than eight of water, fix of 
iron, and one and a half of pure acid. The Engliſh vi- 
triol is purely ferrugineous, but there is ſcarcely any other 
without ſome admixture of copper. Sixteen ounces of 
Gollarian vitriol, were found to contain J vii. of water, 
ili. of acid, 3 v. 3 vii. and 3 i. of iron, and nearly - ii, 
of copper; but it often contains much leſs of the acid. 

The vitriol of iron diſſolves in about twice its weight of 
water, and on evaporating the ſolution, and ſetting it to 
ſhoot, concretes again into thick rhomboidal cryſtals. A 
ſolution of vitriol in water depoſits upon ſtanding a part of 
its metallic baſis ; the precipitation is greatly expedited by 
boiling heat, by which- more of the metal ſeparates in a 
few minutes, than by ſtanding without heat for a year: 
The further the cryſtals of vitriol are freed from their me- 
tal, the more eaſily do they part both with their water 
and with their acid. | 

It is from this kind of vitriol, as being the cheapeſt, 
that the vitriolic acid, called oil of vitriol, hath been uſu- 
ally extracted; but at preſent this acid is extractzd from 
ſulphur. | 

'The medicinal uſes of green vitriol are the ſame as thoſe 
of the other preparations of iron, but the pure fort only 
muſt be uſed. The acid of vitriol retards fermentation 
and putrefaction, but in a leſs degree than the nitrous and 
marine acids do; when it is largely diluted with water, it 
is employed for preventing a putrefaCtive diſpoſition, cor- 
reCting bilious acrimony, abating heat, queriching thirſt, 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach, &c. 

VITRIOLUM COERULEUM. Blue vitriol, alſo 
called Roman vitriol, vitriol of copper, and Cyprian vi- 
triol, | . 

It is prepared in Sweden, Germany, &c. from the 
pyrite ſtones and copper. It contains much leſs water 
than is in the vitriol of iron, and requires about four times 
the weight thereof for its ſolution. It hath been, and ſtill 
is recommended, as a powerful medicine in ſeveral dif- 
orders, as in intermittent fevers, epilepſies, &c. but when 
internally uſed, its effects are ſo violent, that very few 
have ventured to admit it into their practice. Externally 
it is uſed as a mild eſcharotic, and for reſtraining hæmor- 


rhages alſo for removing films from the eyes, 
| 20 
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VITRIOLUM ALBUM. White vitriol, or vitriol 
of zinc. The metallic part of this kind of vitriol is zinc ; 
its other conſtituents àre, the vitriolic acid and water. 
Sometimes it contains iron, and then it hath an ochry ap- 
pearance on its ſurface. It difſolves in twice its weight of 
water. It is ſometimes given as an emetic, and, as ſuch, 
it is ſpeedy in its effect, and, in debilities of the ſtomach, 
is preferred to other emetics; it is principally uſed exter- 
nally in collyria againſt heat, defluxion, and inflammation 


in the eyes; it is a powerful and ſafe errhine, uſeful in 


obſtructions of the noſtrils from indurated mucus. See 
Neumann's Chem. Work, Dick. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. 
Med. | | 

VOMER. The plough-ſhare. It forms the poſterior 
and inferior part of the ſeptum naſi, and is placed between 
the oſſa ſphenoides and palati. It receives at its ſuperior 


part the ſpine of the body of the os ſphenoides, and the 


perpendicular plate, or naſal lamella of the ethmoid, and 

below it receives the cartilaginous part of the ſeptum. 
VOMICA. See ABSCESss of the LuNGs. 
VOMITUS. Vomiting. It is-a diforder of the ſto- 

mach. A vomiting and nauſea, ſeem to be ſpaſmodic re- 


— A 


trogade motions of the muſcular fibres of the ceſophagus 


and ſtomach, attended with convulſions pf the muſcles of 
the belly and the diaphragm, which, when gentle, creates 
a nauſea, when violent a vomiting. 

The matter diſcharged gives different denominations to 
this diſorder ; a mucous chylous diſcharge of the reliques 
of undigeſted foods is called a pituitous vomiting z a con- 


geſtion of bilious matter evacuated this way, conſtitutes 


what is called a bilious vomiting ; blackiſh, corrupt, green, 
Xrugineous, porraceous, &c. are accidents of colour, &c. 
in the contents of the ſtomach that are diſcharged ; when 
black blood is thrown up, it is called the black diſeaſe; 
and when the cauſe is in a part diſtant ftom the ſtomach, 
as when a ſtone paſles the ureter, &c. it is called a ſymp- 
tomatic vomiting. | 
The cauſes are various, viz. pregnancy, poiſons, hurts 
on the brain, inflammation of the diaphragm, or other ab- 
dominal viſcera, the motion of a ſhip, or coach, &c. the 
quantity or the quality of the food, irritation of the gula, 
the tranſlation of the morbific matter of ſeveral diſorders 
to the ſtomach, worms, a ſtone in the ureters, a congeſ- 


tion of blood about the ſtomach, &c. The proximate 


cauſe is a ſtimulus of the nervous fibres of the ſtomach, 
gullet, or the duodenum. 

Crudities in the primæ viz are known by pituitous vo- 
miting, and a preſſive pain about the region of the ſto- 
mach, A laxity of the biliferous ducts are known by 
bilious, chronical, and periodical vomiting. An injury, 
or a ſchirrhus in one of the viſcera, is indicated by chroni- 
cal vomitings of long ſtanding, and in which the food is 
thrown up before it is digeſted. 
or the ureter, may be ſuſpected, if there is a pain in the 
loins, and a diminution of urine. Worms are probably 
attendant if the countenance becomes pale, and if there 
are pains and a gnawing ſenſation in the inteſtines, with 
an unuſual ſpitting and itching in the noſtrils. | 

All critical vomitings are ſalutary. Symptomatic vo- 


{ 


A ſtone in the kidney, 
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mitings are bad when excited by a ſubtil cauſtic acrimony; 


- violent bilious vomitings threaten an inflammation ; vo- 


miting from worms is often a dangerous ſymptom ; fetid 
vomitings are often fatal ; a conſtant, or very frequent 
vomiting for ſeveral months, gives a ſuſpicion of an ulcer 
in the ſtomach ; when a pain attends in the ſoles of the 
ſeet, hard drinking is generally the cauſe. pe, 
The different cauſes indicate as different methods of 
relief. When pregnancy produces this diſorder, bleeding 
at proper intervals, and gentle laxatives to keep the bowels 
eaſy, are the propereſt means of relief; though, in thoſe 
inſtances where bleeding endangers a miſcarriage, the 
plethora ſhould be removed by frequent gentle purges : 
when theſe methods fail, and the patient is greatly fa- 
tigued, ſhe may take the puly. ipecac. gr. ii. vel iii. an 
hour before the vomiting comes on, and repeat it as it is 
required. A light breakfaſt, beſore the ſickneſs comes 
on, relieves in ſome inſtances ; and in others, the colum- 
bo root, in mint or pepper-mint water, is moſt uſeful. 


When the vomiting proceeds from a weakneſs, or irri- | 


li 


tability of the flomach, or acrid matter lodged there, in 
3 


. 


— 


ö 
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conſequence of the gout, &c. affecting this viſcus, the 
columbo root, in conjunckion with aromatics, the bark, 
chalybeates, and magneſia or rhubarb, will give the moſt 
effectual relief. 8 5 

When the diſorder is ſymptomatic, the original diſor- 
der being relieved, this of courſe ſubſides. 

When bilious vomitings produce ſpaſms in the ſto- 
mach and biliary ducts, the acrimony of the bile muſt be 
corrected by diluents and dulcified mineral acids, with 
brandy and water, or negus, ſor the common drink, and 
if required, give a little laudanum. 

When a copious and pungent acid prevails in the ſto- 
mach, let the patient drink plentifully of weak mutton 
broth, to excite the diſcharges, until what is thrown up is 
without any change in its taſte ; after which give magne- 
ſia alba in doſes, from 3 fs. to 3 i. and repeat it as often 
as any uneaſy ſymptoms may require it. When the ſto- 
mach is appeaſed, the bark, bitters, and chalybeates may 
be uſed, 

When hard drinking produces frequent vomiting, after 
a gentle emetic give the bark, with bitters, and the elixir 
of vitriol. Light chalybeates, particularly the Bath-water, 
may be uſed as a finiſh to the cure. 

n any of the above caſes, to palliate the yomiting, the 
ſaline draughts given in the act of fermentation, the balſ. 
traum. with the elix. vitr. or a few drops of the tinct. 
theb. may be now and then repeated. The fp. nitri dulc. 
relieves when theſe fail. | 

Sometimes when wounds inflame, the ſtomach, tho? 
diſtant from the injured part, will be rendered ſo irritable 
as to eject its contents; in this caſe warm oil being poured 
on the inflamed wound, by removing irritability there, 
reheves the ftomach alſo. | | 

Bilious vomitings are powerfully relieved by gentle an- 
timonial emetics, of with ſmall doſes of the tart. emet. 
with rhub. after which bitters, particularly the columbo 
root, and cordials, &c. 

Vomiting of blood. When blood is diſcharged from 
the ſtomach it is called a vomiting thereof. When the 
blood thus diſcharged is blackiſh, it uſually proceeds from 
the veſſels of a ſchirrhus. A vomiting of blood is uſually 
preceded by a tenſive pricking pain in the ſtomach, or the 
left hypochondrium, and the eruption itſelf is almoſt al- 
ways attended with a nauſea, anxiety of the precordia, 
and a compreſling pain, as alſo a kind of girding on the 
ſame fide; a fainting too often attends. . In this caſe there 
is no cough, as happens when the lungs are the ſeat of 
the diſorder, | | | 

There is danger from the extravaſated blood lodging in 
the bowels, and becoming putrid ; by which means a dy- 
ſentery, or a putrid fever, may be produced, | 

Until the diſcharge by the mouth is ſtopped, abſtain 
from purging medicines ; let the diet be cooling, and in 
ſmall quantities; except there is a manifeſt inflammation, 


omit bleeding; aſtringents muſt not be adminiſtered, for 


they ſtimulate the ſtomach, but opiates, ſuch as the tinct. 
theb. may be given to four or five drops two or three 
times a day, or give the following draught as the ſymp- 
toms may require it. | 

R Nitre purif. © i. aq. fort. 7 ii. ſyr, e mecon. 3 ii. m. 

When the vomiting ceaſes, and the patient ſeems griped 
from the ſtagnant blood, give him a gentle purge or two. 
See Hoffmann, Meibomius Differt. de Vomitu. 

VULNUS. A wound. Boerhaave gives the follow- 
ing deſcription of a wound. *© A wound is a recent, 
bloody ſolution of continuity in the ſoft parts, made by a 
bard, ſharp inſtrument.” But it may be obſerved, that 
obtuſe inftruments wound, and ſharp ones cut into the 
bones. : 

Wounds that are ſuperficial when cleaned from the 
blood, &c. are perceptible to the ſight; but when they 
are too deep to be ſeen into, it is better to examine them 
with the finger than with a probe, and, where the wound 
is too ſmall for the finger, a bougie is better than a probe, 
on account of its flexibility, eſpecially where it is winding. 
In examining a wound, we ſhould know the attitude of the 
patient when he received it, the kind of weapon, how far 
it penetrated, how it was directed, with what force the 
blow was given; it ſhould alſo be obſerved, what kind of 
fluid diſcharges, or did diſcharge itſelf from the wound, 


The 
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The knowledge of theſe with the knowledge of our frame, | 


the uſe, &c. of each part, enable us to judge rightly on 
the nature of the wound, its cure, and conſequences. 
The danger of the wound is, as the fize of the veſſels 
that are divided, and the importance of the injured part 
with reſpect to life. "The nearer a wound is to a vital 
part, the more dangerous it is. Wounds in the joints are 
healed with difficulty, ſo are thoſe that are ſituated in any 
art ſubjected to conſtant motion, as in the lungs or belly. 
The attending ſymptoms render a wound more or leſs 
dangerous. The age, conſtitution, cuſtoms, habits, and 
the incoveniences that may be expected, tho” the patient 
does not die, ſhould be pointed out, or hinted at leaf, 
Dividing a principal artery in a limb, endangers mortih- 
cation; a principal nerve, inſenſibility, and an atrophy 
thereof. Separation of a tendon deſtroys as much motion 
as depends on that muſcle. A wound in the medulla ſpi- 
nalis cauſes a palſy, or a mortiſication in the lowe: parts. 


An immoderate ſuppuration in « deep wound, by abſorp- - 


tion, may cauſe a hectic ſever, and conſume the patient in 
a maraſmus. Great lots of blood endangers a droply. A 
wound in the breaſt and lungs, when healcd, may be the 
. occaſion of a phihiſis pulmonalis; and in any'v..er conſi- 
derable organ, an ulcer may re:main, and prove the 
ſource of an hectic fever, or of a conſumption ; but great 
caution is neceſſary in determining the prognoſtics of 
wounds, particularly thoſe which penetrate into the breaſt, 
cr belly, on account of che different ſituation ol the viſce- 
ra, of which we have no ſigns during lite. Van Swieten 
ſays, that he hath met with many {ſuch cales. Sec in- 
ſtances of this kind in the Lond, Med, Obſ. and Inq. vol. 
i. p. 20—35. | | 

The different ſtates of a wound are included under 
thoſe of digeſtion, or the diſcharge of matter ; incarnation, 
or filling up with fleſh ; a cicatrization, or Kinning over. 

In order to the cure of wounds, eſpecially when they 
are conſiderable, the non-naturals demand our particular 
attention. The air ſhould be dry, and moderately warm, 
but not hot ; the diet ſhould be moderate, though it may 
be neceſſary to allow for cuſtoms, and regard ſhould be 
had to the preſent habit of body; reſt is generally necel- 
ſary, but motion hurts the ſuperior parts leſs than it does 
the inferior; as to the excretions, {trong purges, &c. are 


injurious, but coſtiveneſs muſt be carefully guarded a- 


gainſt ; the affections are to be well regulated, if they are 
exceſſive in their degree, or if long continued, though 
but moderately excited, they will be injuriouͥs. 
When extraneous bodies are extracted, if it can be done 
prudently, the hæmorrhages ſuppreſſed, all morbid ten- 
lion in the wounded part removed, and the lips of the 


wound (where this is required) brought properly together, | 


the dreſſing may be pledgits of ſoft lint, 'covered with one 
of tow, ſpread with ſore digeſtive ointment, and large 
enough to cover the whole ; theſe may be ſecured by 
means of ſuch bandazes as the ſituation of the wound 
beſt admits of; the ſirſt dreſſings uſually remain two or 
three days, or until the diſcharge of matter renders the 
ſeparation of them ealy. After the firlt dreſſings are re- 
moved, the dreſſing may be repeated every twelve or 
twenty-four hours, according as the diſcharge is more or 
leſs abundant or acrid. If after the firſt dreſſing a warm 
digeſtive is required, add to the ung. bafilicon flav. a lit- 
tle of the ol. tercb. vel balſ. capiv. Theſe applications 
need not be warmed, except when very cold, after ſpread- 
ing the pledgit its ſurface may be juſt warmed by holding 
before the fire ; each time that the ſurface of the wound is 
cleaned, it ſhould be performed by dabbing it gently 
with ſoft lint, and not wiping it, leſt the tender granu- 
lations ſhould be Geſtroyed ; the ſurface of the wound 
ſhould not be made quite dry, but is better for being 
left ſomewhat moiſt, for thus the digeſtion is leſs inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. Sharp obſerves that the principal interruption to 
the healing of a wound made with a ſharp inſtrument is 


the ſungus, and this he would have ſuppreſſed by dry 


lint and a proper compreſs upon it, or if it advances above 


the ſurface of the ſkin, to touch its edges only with ſome 


gentle eſcharotic; but it ſometimes happens that an ob- 
ſtruction to healing is the flabbineſs of a wound, and 
which is generally removed by dabbing it at each dreſſing 
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with the following or ſome ſuch application : R Aq. calci$ 
fi i is. tinct. cor. Peruv. fi 3 ii. tint, myrrh. Fi. m. 
Thus, if an ill couſtitution or bad habit of the body is no 
impediment, wounds on the exterior parts are generally 
ſoon healed. . | 

When the wound is filled up with fleſh, pledgits of the 
epulotic cerate uſually effect the laſt intention of cure, or 
the cicatrizing of the wound. 

There are many accidents which occaſionally are at- 
tendants on wounds in one ſtage or another, ſuch as fe- 
ver, inflammation, a callus, &c. the management of 
which will be learnt from what is already ſaid under the 
different articles in which they are noticed. 

When a ſmall artery is wounded, if it is divided, it re— 
tracts, and the hemorrhage is ſoon ſpontaneouſly reſtrain- 
ed; if it is punctured, or partially divided, if it can con- 
venjently be come at, it may be wholly divided, or the 
wound enlarged, and then the artery may be tied, if 
-roper preffure proves ineffectual. When a large artery 
is punctured or divided, it muſt be taken up and ſecured 
with the needle and _ ligature, Wounds in the axillary 
artery and alſo of the femoral, if near the body, generally 
demand an amputation of the limb, FE 

Wounds fometimes penctrate the cavity af the breaſt 
and belly, and ſometimes injure one ar more of the viſ- 
cera; the firit are known by the probe, the latter by the 
diſcharge that iffues from them; if the ſymptoms attend- 
ing a wound that penetra'es into the cavity of the breaſt or 
beily are favourable, and there is no diſcharge from any 
of the viſcera, we may conclude that they are ſafe when 
the viſcera are unhurt ; in which caſe, after excluding the 
air that may have ruſhed into theſe cavities, treat them as 
ſimple wounds. The air may be excluded as follows: 
make the patient inſpire ſtrongly, keeping the wound 
cloſely covered, then uncover it after this full inſpiration, 
and let the patient at the ſame time make a full and pow- 
erſul effort as in expulſion of the fæces; thus the includ- 
ed air will be driven out at the orifice: repeat this pro- 
ceſo as often as it may ſeem neceſſary, If any of the viſ- 
cera have protruded and are unhurt, return them with all 
ſpeed"; but, if wounded, uſe the glover's ſuture, leaving 
three or four inches of the ligature out of the wound, If 
the protruded viſcera have been expoſed to the air it may 
be neceſlary, before the return of them, to uſe a fomenta- 
tion of warm milk and water, with a little ſweet oil. In 
all theſe caſes flannel is the beſt bandage, becauſe it gives 
way and retreats as the breath may require. 

Wounds in the principal internal blood veſſels are all 
deemed mortal ; but blood is ſometimes diſcharged from 
ſmaller veſſels into the cavity of the breaſt or of the belly ; 
if this happens in the breaſt it occaſions a difficulty of 
breathing, which diſſiculty is worſt when the patient is 
in an erect poſture ; though, if blood is diſcharged into 
both the cavities of the breaſt, the patient can only lie 
on his back, and ſtand in an erect polture. To diſcharge 
this blood, it the wound is in the lower part of the breaſt, 
lay the patient on the wounded ſide, and with a probe 
puih back the lungs, that the blood may paſs out; if the 
wound is in the upper part of the breaſt, an opening 
muſt be made at the back part thereof, allowing the other 
to cloſe; the proper place for this aperture is between 
the third and fourth of the falle ribs, counting from be- 
low upwards, and about five inches from the ſpine, But, 
until the hzmorrhage appears to have ceaſed, which may 
be judged of by the ſtrength and equality of the pulſe, and 
the warmth of the patient's extremities, the operation will 


be uſeleſs. When the opening is made, the expulſion of 


the matter is aſſiſted by the efforts of reſpiration, as al- 
ready hinted at, for the diſcharge of air. In theſe cafes 
the patient muſt be kept ſtill, mild aftringent balſamic in- 
jections may be uſed, and gentle opiates may be given 
if a cough attends. If blood is poured into the belly, there 
will ſoon be laborious breathing, anxiety, an intermitting 
pulſe, &c. if the diſcharge of blood is ſmall, the patient 
ſometimes recovers, but, if conſiderable, it generally 
proves fatal. | 

When a nerve is wounded, a variety of alarming ſymp- 
toms comes on in proportion to the firmneſs and tenſeneſs 
of the part it is attached to, and the peculiar Irritability of 


the conſtitution ; when the pain occaſioned thereby is ex- 
treme, 


X 


tteme, it ſometimes is relieved only by dividing the nerve; 
this accident is ſoon diſcovered by the ſharp ichor which 
diſtils from the part, and its excoriating the circumjacent 
parts, When a tendon is wounded, the ſame ſymptoms 
follow as when a nerve is injured, but only they do not 
ſo ſuddenly appear. The moſt cominon applications to 
wounded nerves and tendons have been the ſubtil ſpiritu- 
ous ſorts, ſuch as the ol. Tereb. &c. but they are produc- 
tive of the worſt ſymptorns ; inſtead of theſe, put the limb 
into the; eaſieſt poſition, keep the wounded part free from 
eold air, avoid ſpirituous and hot applications, and, in their 


ſtead, apply a warm bread poultice, having firſt covere 
the wound with lint, or inſtead of the poultice cloths may 
be applied after dipping them in warm oil, or warm oil 
and vinegar mixed in equal-parts, warm fomentations may 
be uſed before the application of the poultice, if inflam- 
mation attends, or ſeems to be approaching, | 
See Celſus, Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, the Engliſh Tranſ- 
lation, p. 40, &c, or the ſame Aphoriſms with Van 


Swieten's Commentaries, Heiſter's Surgery, Gooch's 
Practical Treatiſe of Wounds. 
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A ARNAS. Vinegar of the philoſophers. 
WINTERANUS CORTEX. Winter's 


bark, called alſo cort. Magellanicus, canella 
alba. The tree is called Magellanica aromatica arbor, 
and winter's cinnamon tre. 

The tree grows in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other parts 
of America. The bark was firſt taken notice of by cap - 
tain Winter, when on the coaſt of Magellan, in the year 
1567 ; the ſailors than uſed it as a ſpice, and afterwards 


| from whence it is taken, 


found it uſeful in the ſcurvy. It is rarely met with, the 


canella alba being ſubſtituted for it, and by many ſaid to 
be the ſame, but they differ both in appearance and quali- 
ty: The Winter's bark is in larger pieces than the ca- 
nella alba, of a more rugged ſurface, a deeper colour, 
more agreeable ſmell, a warmer taſte, is more pungent, 
and leſs bitter. The camella alba is in rolls, ſomewhat 
thicker than cinnamon, and is the double bark of the tree 
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S 7 ANTHIUM, i. e. Bardana major. 
XERANTHEMUM, from Zyp5;, dry, and 
arb, a flower. The dry flower. Cluſius calls 


it ptarmica. It is commonly called the immortal herb, 


becauſe its flowers may be preſerved many years. It 
has no known medical virtues. 

XERASIA, from Encòs, dry. A ſpecies of alopecia, 
conſiſting in a dryneſs of the hairs, for want of due nour- 
iſhment. | 

XEROPHTHALMIA. A dry lippitude, i. e. when 
the eye is itchy, dry, hot, rough, the eye-lids covered 
with dry ſcales, and it is painful to behold the light. 

XIPHIUM, It hath the fruit and flower like the iris, 


— 


* 


with a bulbous root. Boerhaave takes notice of eleven 
ſpecies. Their virtues are like thoſe of the gladiolus. 


XIPHOEIDES. The enſiform cartilage of the ſter- 
num. 


XYLOCASIA, i. e. Caſia lignea. | 

XYLOCINNAMOMUM. The wood of the cinna- 
mon tree, 

XYLOCOCCA, The internal grains of the fruit of 
the carob tree. 

XYLON. It is a ſhrubby plant in Egypt, which bears 


a kind of cotton ; the leaves have the ſame qualities of 
the althæa. 


XYRIS, Stinking gladdon. 


YAWS» 


ZAR 


SUUSSA Saab gee bt cot 
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KF FAWS. It is a diſtemper endemical to Guinea 

5 and the hot climates in Africa. The people there 

have it only once in their lives. 

At ſirſt it is unattended with pain or ſickneſs; it makes 
its firſt appearance in little ſpots on the cuticle, not big- 
ger than a pin's point, which increaſe daily; and become 

rotuberant like pimples ; ſoon after the cuticle frets off, 
| ology white, and then, inſtead of pus or ichor, there 
appeais a clear 1 which dries into white ſloughs or 
ſordes, under which is a red fungus; theſe increaſe gra- 
dually, ſome to the ſize of a ſmall wood ſtrawberry, others 
to that of a raſberry, others again exceed the largeſt mul- 
berry, which in ſhape it much reſembles; they are on 
all parts, but moſt in the genitals, anus, arms, and face; 
when they are large there are few, when ſmall there are 
many. The black hair in the yaws turns white and tranſ- 
parent. | | 

This diſorder is not dangerous if ſkilfully managed. Tt 
is infectious. | 

As ſoon as the patient is obſerved to be infected with 
this diſcaſe, he mult be confined to a place where he may 
remain alone; then give the quantity of a nutmeg morn- 
ing and evening with forty or fifty drops of the antimonial 
wine in a draught of a decoCtion of ſarſaparilla. 9 

R ZEth. mineral. 7 iſs. antim. crud. ppt. & theriac. 
androm. aa 3 i. camphor 3 1. ſyr. alb. q. ſ. f. Electar. 

When the diſeaſe ſeems to be at a ſtand, give calomel 
ſo as to excite a ſalivation, to the quantity of a pound and 


a half in twenty-four hours; let the diſcharge then decline 

gradually, purge gently, and give the decocl. ſarſaparil. 

The ulcers may be touched with the following olution: 

i R Merc. ſublim. corroſiv. 3 i. ſp. vin. R. 7 ii. m. f. ſo- 
utio. 

If the ſalivation in its progreſs ſeems ineffeCtuol to ſtop 
the ſpreading of the diſeaſe, deſiſt, and give alteratives, 
ſuch as are recommended in the lepra, and dreſs the parts 
with the following, 

R Ungt. baſil. 
alum. uſt. 3 ſs. m. 
Then cicatrize with the epulotic cerate mixed with a 
little burnt alum. | - 

The ſolution of the mere. corroſ. alb. in ſp. vin. is 
ſometimes given as an internal, When nodes attend the 
diſeaſe is incurable. If after the cure of this diſeaſe a pain 
is fixed in the feet, in this caſe warm bathing, paring the 
callous ſkin, and the uſe of an eſcharotic ointment, will 
be found very effectual. | 


\ 


flav. 3 i. merc. cor. rub. levigat. 3 is 


dee Edinb. Med. Eſſays, James's Med. Dict. Brooks's 
and the London Practice of Phy ſic. | | | 
 YPSILOGLOSSI. The muſcles called baſiogloſſi. 
YPSILOIDES Os, i. e. Hyoides os. 5 
CC A. Indian bread. It is a plant with a thick 
tuberous root, and leaves reſembling thoſe of the aloe. It 
grows in America. It is not the caſſavi, but a thick 


fleſhy root, affording a ſoft pulp. See Raii Hiſt; 
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Z. 


ſent it ſignifies ginger. 
Z AARA. A name for the morbous watching. 

Z,ACINTHA, alſo called cichoreum verrucarium. Wart 
ſuccory. It grows in ltaly, and is noted for its power of 
deſtroying warts. 

ZARNICH, 4. e. Arſenicum. 

ZARUTHAN. An hard and unequal tumour of the 
breaſt, attended with pain, which 1s not quite continual, 
and a burning heat, much like what happens in a cancer, 
whence it is called a ſpurious cancer. 


51. 


, Z. An ancient character for myrrh, but at pre- 
9 


ZEDOARIA, called alſo gedwar, colchicum zeylani- 
cum, haronkaha, zedoary. It is the root of an Eaſt In- 
dian plant, of which we have no certain account, It is 
brought chiefly from Bengal, in oblong pieces, about the 
thickneſs of a little finger, and two or three inches long ; 
or in roundiſh ones, called zerumbeth, about an inch in 
diameter, of an aſh colour on the outſide, and white 
within. The long and the round are the roots of the ſame 
plant, the body of which is round, and the protuberances 
M—_ | 25 | 

Chuſe ſuch as is denſe, ſolid, of a fine taſte and ſmell, 

7 bitteriſh, 
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bitteriſh, moderately acrid, and that emits an aromatic 
flavour in powdering or chewing, and ſuch as is large, and 
not wrinkled, nor perforated. It ſhould be kept dry. 

It impregnates water with its ſmell and a light bitteriſn 
taſte. The ſpirituous tincture ſmells weaker than the 
watery, but it taſtes ſtronger ; diſtilled with water it yields 
a ponderous eſſential oil, which is hot and pungent. 

This reot is a warm ſtomachie; its ſpirituens extract is 
the beſt preparation. In colics, attended with a diar- 
rhœa and pain in the inteſtines, D i. of the powder, taken 
three times a day, gives great relief. In flatulencies it is 
very uſeful, eſpecially if joined with opium. Simon Pauli 
ſays, that it excels in diſpelling wind. In general, the 
doſe is from gr. v. to 3 ſs. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

ZERNA. An ulcerated impetigo. Some expreſs by 
it lepra. > 

ZERUMBET, dee ZE DñOARIA. 

ZIBET HUM. Civet. It is an unctuous adoriferous 
ſubſtance, about the conſiſtence of honey or butter, of a 
whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh colour, ſometimes black- 
ifh. It is brought from Braſil, the coaſt of Guinea, and 
the Eaſt Indies. It is found in bags, ſituated in the lower 
part of the belly of an animal of the cat kind. The bag 
hath an aperture externally, by which the eivet is extract- 
ed. Its ſmell is fragrant, and too ſtrong to be agreeable, 


nn 


except it be diluted. It hath an waQuous and ſubacrid 
taſte, and uſed in perfumes. It does not diſſolve in ſpi- 
diſtilled, and with animal fats. Water by diſtillation is 
impregnated with its odour, and ſpitit by digeſtion. Rubbed 

The black fort from the Eaſt Indies is not fo 
American, but this latter is often adulterated, 

ZINCUM, alfo called ziachum, zincthum, tutenague, 
ſpeſter, and zinc. It is a metalline marcaſite, or a bluiſh 
plained what it was, fee his Metallurgia. 

Zinc crackles during the bending of it, and quickly 
times ſpecifically heavier than water; it begins to melt in 
a moderate red heat, and very flowly calcines on a con- 


rn ndr in water, but anites with oils both expreſſed and 
with mucilage it mixes with water. 

a © the 
Neu- 

mann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
white metal, ſomewhat reſembling lead. Stahl firſt ex- 
breaks, though it is ſomewhat ductile. It is about ſeven 
tinuance of the fire, In a moderate white heat it flows 


thin, burning, fulminating, with a bright deep green or 
bluiſh green flame, and ſubliming into white light flowers, 
which concrete about the upper part of the veſſel into thin 
cruſts, or ſoft looſe filaments, like down or cobwebs, call- 


ed philoſopher's wool. ; 
It is extracted from a ſort of lapis calaminaris, which is 


its ore. In its metallic form, and in that of a calx, it diſ- 


ſolves readily in all acids, and precipitates frotn them al- 
moſt all the other metallic bodies. 
The white vitriol is made from pure zinc, by diſſolution 
in the diluted vitriolic acid, and cryſtallization. The 
flowers of zinc were formerly kept under the names of 
pompholix, and of nihil album. ; . 
The preparations of zinc are employed in external appli- 
cations, as ophthalmics, particularly againſt thin deflux- 
ions of rheum, and as aſtringents, which effect they have 
if the zinc is finely levigated, without acrimony or irrita- 
tion. Taken internally they prove emetic. 
By a mixture of zinc with copper, in different propor- 


tions, are made the compound or artificial metals, called 


brafs and prince's metal. See Neumann's Chem. W 
Dict. of Chemiſtry, Lewis's Mat. Med. 

ZINGIBER. Ginger. Alſo called zinziber, gingihil 
foeminia, and Iris latifolia tuberoſa. It is the root of a 
reed-like plant, growing ſpontaneouſly in both the Indies, 
in China, &c. It is brought to us in knotty, branched, 
flattiſn pieces, ſreed from the outer bark, of a pale colour, 
and fibrous texture. It is diſtinguiſhed into white and 
brown, but they are both the ſame root ; the former is 
cleaned and dried, the latter is fcalded, raore ſhrivelled, 
and rendered leſs aromatic. That which is the leaſt fi- 
brous is reckoned the bef, | 

This root is warm and aromatic, but not fo heating as 
one would expect from ns penetrating heat, and the pun- 
gency of its tafte, as well as from the fixedneſs of its prin- 
ciples. It gives out all its virtues to rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and the greater part of them to water. In diſtillation wa- 
ter raiſes its whole flavour, but ſpirit leaves it nearly all 
behind, . 

Ginger is ufed in cold and flatulent diſorders with ſome 
advantage; alſo when there is a laxity, or debility of the 
inteſtines. Its effects are more durable than thoſe of the 
peppers, but it is not ſo heating. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
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/ {Archangel _ Lamium Bearded Creeder Chondrilla & Crupina| Bones Brittle | Fragilitas 
: Argillaceuus Earth Argillz Bear's Breech Acanthus Bone. binder Oſteocolla 
Bortion Abortus Arm Brachium Waits - Uva Urſi | Boor-cole Braſſica 
a b ' Abfordents Abſorbential Bone of the Humeti Os Ears Auricula Urſi | Bordered Marginatus 
& Abſorbere Arm-pits Ala Foot Helleborus Bowels Viſcera 
Abſor tion Zr & Abſor- Armenian Stone Armenus Lapis] Beaver Caſtor Bow-legged Valgus 
. F L bere Arquifou Alquifou] Been Bchem & Benen | Box Buxus 
Acorn Ben Arrack « Oryza & Palma] Bee Bread Propolis Bracken Filix 
Adcders- tongue Ophiog'oflum| Arrow. head Sagitta] Beech Tree Fagus Brain | Cerebrum 
ET Agate Achates| Root Sapittaria alexipharmaca| Beer Alla Inflammation of Phrenitis 
FE Age Meta] Stone Belemnites Bees Apes Brakes Filix 
3 Agnus Caſtus Oil Catsputis] Arſmart Perſicaria Bec ſtin ge Coloſtrum] Bramble Rubus 
we Aprimony Agrimonia| artichoke | Cinara| Beet Beta] Stone Rubus 
We! Common Hemp Eupatorium Jeruſalem Bat tatas | Beetle Blatta| Bran Furfur & Punis 
| is teh Eupatorium rum (many leaved) Dracontium | Beetrave Beta | Branched But- reed Sparganium 
5 Naked- headed EvpatorioPhalaQron| A gf. tree | Fraxinus| Bell Campana Brandy Vinum aduſtum 
939 Water Bidens, & Eupatorium Aſh-weed Angelica] Flower Campanula & Cervicaria | Brank Fagopyrum 
EA Water Hemp Bidens Allan Stone Aſſius Lapis Belly Abdomen Brank Urſine Acanthus 
5 Ague Quartana Febris Aſp | Populus & Aſpis| Bell Metal | As Braſs EET. As 
By Air Aer Alpin-tree Populus Belt Cingulum to preſerve its Coſour Adeps 
on Alder Alnus | Aſpic (Oil of) Lavandula] Belvede:te Chenopodium | Braſil Wood Braſilium Lignum 
Ale 5 Alla] A fphixy Lipothymia| Ben Ben, Behem, & Behen | Brafilletto Campecbenſe Lignum 
Alecoſt Balſamite Aſſarabacca | Aſarum] Benjamin Benzoinum | Braſilian Root Ipecacuhana 
Alexanders Hippoſelinum| Aſtb ma (nervous) Nervoſus Febris Bennet (herb) Caryophyllata Bread | Panis 
Algaroth's powder Mereuias vita . Meatus auditorius| Bergamot Bergamote Indian Palma 
Alimentary ſalt Culinaria ſal | Auditory Paſſage & Tuba Euſtach. Berry Bacca Tree Arcderach 
Alkali Alcali] Auk ES Alca Bermudas Saponariæ Nuclez | Breakfaſt Acratiſma 
= Alkanet Anchuſa Aurmar Auris Marina Crahe, or Crow Empetrum | Breafls Mamma? 
L Allgood Mercurialis Arens Caryophyllata Moor Oxycoccus Breaſt Thorax 
3 Allheal Panax Coloni & Andro-| Azure Stone Lazuli E Indian Cocculus Indus Bone Sternum 
4 | ſæ num i Beryl | Beryllus | Breathing Reſpiratio 
1 Hercules's Paſtinaca Betony Betonica | Brick Later 
3 American Herbatum Canadenſium Bacher's Pills | Aſcites Paul's Veronica Brimſlone Sulphur 
[i 3 Candy Ferula| Back Dorſum Water Scrophularia| Brine Mucia 
3 of Elculapius ' Ferula | Bacoa Lardum| Bifoil ifolium | Briony Bryonia 
Allicar Acetum | Baldneſs Calvitics| gilberries (Bear's) Uva Uraſi | Brocoli | Braſſica 
| All Spice Piper | Balſam apple Momordic«| gjje black Melania | Bronchotomy Tracheotomia 
T. | Amygdalæ Anodyne Anodynum Ball. | gilious Fever Bilioſus Febris | Brook lime Becabunga 
3 Almonds f Amygdalus White Album Belſ. . Convolvulus, & Braſſica | Broom Geniſta 
3 C Tonfiliz Bandage Deligatio & Faſcia bind weed Maritina Rape Orobanche 
_ Aloe AE | Aloe |Bandy legged Valgus Mounta n Soldanella Butcher's Ruſcus 
: Aromatic Agallochum | Barbadoes nut Cataputia Rough Smilax Aſpera Thorny Syrian Alhagi 
3 | Water Aloides | Barbel Barbus| gi, ; Betula | Broth : Jus 
1 Alteratives Alterantia B. rberry Berberics| Bird'e- fo >t Ornithopodium White Album }us 
T1 Amber Ambra Indian Noela Tali] tongue Ornithog!oſſum | Bruiſe Contuia 
_ | Liquid Liqu d Ambra Barbut Barbotaſ Birth wort Ariſtolochia Wort Bellis Minor, & Saponaria 
> Ambergriſe Ambra-griſea Barle Hordeum Biſhop's- weed Ammi | Bruſh Scopula 
1 Ammoniac Salt Ammonlacum Sal Indian Cevad ulla Bitter Amara | Bubaſtus's Heart Artemifia 
Y volatile Salt | _ Alcali|Barm Fermentum Apple Colocyn this Buckbean Trifolium Paludoſum 
2 Volatile Spirit Alcali| Bartel of the Ear Tympanum Holy Hiera Picra | Buckbean's-born Ambroſia Camp 
Te Sweet Spirit Alcali Barien-wort Epimedium Sweet . Solanum Wheat Fagopyrum 
3] Cauſtic Spirit Alcali| Barrenneſs Sterilirsf lack Melas | Buffalo |  Bubzlug 
= Flowers of the ſalt Ammoniacus ſal | Baſil Baſilicum . Mo bus Niger, & Me- Bu | Cimex 
. Ammon's- horn Ammonts Cornu Buſh Baſilicum Diſeaſe lana Nuſos Church, or Sow Alclii 
1 Ananas (wild) Karatas| Citron Baſilicum Cattle (Diſcafes of Bovina | Bugle Bugula 
© 1 Anemonie (wood) Anemonoides| Stone Acinos attle (Diſcafes of) 1 AﬀeQio| Bugloſs (Viper's) Echium 
=. Anet Anethum| Wild Acinos Word Ebenus | Bull Bos 
6 2 Angelica (Berry- bearing) Aralia Bat (horned) Andira Berry-buſh Rubus | Burdock Bardana Major 
1 Anger | Ira |Bzth, cold, hot, fulphur Balnea! B14 Apple Pereſkia Leſſer Bardana Minor 
85 Angola ſeeds - Abrus| sand Balneum Arcnz E Jadder Urinary Veſſica Urinaria Woolly-headed Bardana Aret' cum 
E Anhalt Water Anhaltina Aqua] Vapour Balneum Vaporius Procidentia | Burgundy- pitch Bur gundiæ 
5 Anhelitus Anhel, to! Water Balneum Mariz Inverſion of the 4 Veſſicæ Uri- Burns Ambuſta 
1 An iſe Aniſum for the Feet Pediluvium ; nariæ Burn Cow _ Bup eſtis 
1 Ankles © Malleoli Bath Water Bathonica * Blanching Albatio 2 0 bp e 
#1 | igamentum Baud Mone eum Blaſt -  Uredo| Burrhus's Spirit Burthi Spiritus 
5 | Annular Ligament annulare Bauld Money mo Bleeding Phlebotomia | on . 3 F eee 
75 SE Anodynus Baum Meliſſa} Blindneſs Nyctalops Buſlius's Spirit uflii Spiritus 
p Anodyne Fomentation Fotus Abraham's Agnus Caſtus| Blind-point Porus Opticus Butter Bur penal es 
= 1 Ant Formica Turkey Moldavica Blinks Aleine formis Butter Wort S nicula 
15 Ant iphth ſie TinQure Plumbum Molucca Molucca| Bliflering Epithem, &c, Cantharides|Buttocks Clunes, & Nates 
1 Anvil Incus Water Carmes (eau de) Blites Blitum 
Y Anxious A)yſmos Bay Cherry Lauro C. raſus | Blood eee Sanguis 1 © 
1 Apex Apices Green Oil of Daphnelzop Spitting Hæmoptyſis Cabaliſtic 8 Cabala 
2 Appetite decayed Anorexia Tree Laurus Vuilgaris| Wort L:pathum Rubrum Cabbage Braflicz, & Crambe 
4 Oxes Boulimus | Rean ; Faba Stone Hæmatitis Tree Palma 
6 Dogs Boulimus | Binding Acicia| f loo dy Crane's-bi 1 Geranium | Cachexy Cachexia 
1 Apple Pomum Bengal Myrobalani| Blubber Urtica Marina | Cajou Acajaiba 
5 Garret Aec Tree (the Malacca) Anacard:um| Blue-bottle Cyan us | Cakes Placenta & Trechiſci 
1 Tree Malus of Carthagena Bejuioſ Boam Tree | Aria | Calabaſh | Higuero 
3 of Amber Pomambra Hogs Hyofe's mus] Boil Furunculus | Calomel Mercurius Dulcis 
Y Apricot Armeniaca Mala $6 Jo tibs Nux Vomica] Boi ing CoQio | Cattrops Tribulus Aquaticus 
Y Aqueduft Tuba Euſtachiazna b Manu Serapionis | Bole Bolus | Calf's Snout Antirthinum 
9 Aqua Fortis Nitrum Kidney Phaſeolus | Bones 7 Oe |Cammock Anonis 
"'Y Regia | Nitrum $thking Phaſcolus ö Sofwe 7 of Mollietes |Camom. ls Clramæmelum 
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Campanula Cervicaria 
Camp Fever Bilioſus Febris 
Campion (Bladder) Behen Album 


(wild white) Ocimaſtrum 


(wild red) Ocymoides 
Candied Steel Ferrum 
Cane Arundo & Calamus 
Canterbury Bells . Cervicaria 
Cap (a medicated) Cucupha 
Caper Buſh Capparis 
Caraway Carum 
Carmelite Water Carmes, Eau de 
Carob Siliqua Dulcis 
Carrot Daucus 
Deadly Thapſia 
Caſhew Acajaiba 
Caſlidony *' stœchas 
Caſſinx Caſſi ne 
Caffio Berry Alaternus 
Caſſowary | Emu 
Caſtor Oil Cataputia 
Caſſu Acajaiba 
Cat (Civet) Animal Zibethum 
Catcher | Aranea 
Catch fly Nuſcipula 
Catmivt Caiamintha 
Cat's Foot . Gnaphalium 
Tail Typha 
Cawliflower Braſſi ca 
Cauſe Abd'tz Cauſæ & (auſa 
Caultic (Lunar ) Argentum 
Cawl Omentum 
Ccdar Ccdrus 
Wine Cedrinum Vinum 
TCelandline Che lidonium 
Celeri Apium 
Cellular Membrane Celluloſa Memb. 
Cement Cæmentum 
Centaury (great) Rhaponticum 
Cephalic Powder Afarum 
Cerate (cicatrizing) Calaminaris 
Fpulotic Calaminaris 
Ceruſs | Plumbum 
Chadlock Rapiſtrum 
Chalk | Creta 
French Morochthus 
Chalybeate W ine Ferrum 
Chamois Capra Alpina 
Channels Striæ 
Chap Labriſulcium & R hagades 


Charles's Root Carlo Sancto Radix 


Charlock Rapiſlrum 
Chaſte Tree Agnus Caſtus 
Checks Lucca 
Bones Malarum Otla 
Cherry Ceraſus 
(Winter) Alkekengi 
(Sweet Indian) Capollin 
Bay Lauro Cæraſus 

Birds Padus |. 
Wild Cluſter Padus 
Chervil Chzrophyllum 
(Great) Iiyrrhis 
Cheſnut Caſtanea 
(Horſe) Higuero 
Cheralicr Calidris 
Chiches Cicer 
Chickweed Alſine 
: -.(Sea) Alſincformis 
(Water) Herniaria 
(Moule Ear) Myolotis 
Child GE Infans 
Bed Fever Puerperilis Febris 
Chilblain Pernio 
Children AblaQatio 
Chin Mentum 
Chitterling (Sea) Enterophyton 
Chives Schœnopraſſum 
Chock Suffocatio Stridula 
Chocolate Cacao 
Chriſtmas Flower Helleborus 
Chymiſtry Chemia 
Cicely Cow- weed Chærophyllum 
(Weed) Myrrhis 
Cich Peaſe Cicer 
. , Cicer 
; : Canella Alba and 

Cinnamon (wild) Caſa Lignea 

of Malabar Caſſia Lignea 
Cinquefy!il Folium 
Circle Circulus 
Ciſtus (dwarf) Cham æciſtus 
Citron Citreum 
Cives Schœnopraſſum 
Civet Zibethum 
Clary Horminum 
Clay Argilla 
(Pipe) Cimolia 
Cl-anling Medicines Abſtergentia 
Cleavers Bees Aparine 
Cl-aving Stones Schiſtus Lapis 
Climber Clematitis 
Clivers Aparine 
 Clothus Bardana 
Clondberry Chamæmorus 
Cloye-bark Caſſia Caryoph, 
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Clove- berry Caſſia Caryoph. Cuckow Pint Arum Ear Wort Mentha Paluſtrr 
Club- moſs ; Lycopodium Cucumber Cucumis Earth n 3 | 
Cluſter Racemus| Cudweed Gnaphalium of Chios Chia 
Clyſter Ene ma] Culrage Perſicaria of Scio Chia 
Coal a Carbo|Cummin Cuminum of Selinuſia Creta 
Canal Ampelites (Royal) Ammi Verum Black Prigites 
rev, | Lutum | (Wild Cuminoides Eretrian Ercttia 
-obler's Stone Ageratus Lapis|Cupmoſs Muſcus Pyxidatus Ebony Ebenus 
Cochineal Coccinilla Cupping-glaſs Cucurbitula| Eccoprotics Purgantia 
Ro ; Attagen Currants Ribes Edulcorants © Ablorbeatia 
ockatrice Baſiliſcus| Cuſtom Conſuetndo| Edulcoration Calcinatio 
Cocker Nut Palma Cuttings Talea E 
0 * « 3 | 88 Ovum. 
Cockle 1 oncha Striata, Lolium & |Cuttle fiſh Bone Sepiæ Os Liquor Anchyloſis 
Nigellaſtrum Cyder Malus, Pomaccum White Alb 7 
0 : umen Our 
Baſtard Chama |Cypreis (Summer) Chenopodium Yolk Vitellus 
5 Co peins | ider e 
; An: % „ IUIder 
Codsfih = Aſclius major | Daffodil Nazi] bott l 
Cohobation ; : Cohob 54105 © Re Bellis Elecampane -  Enula 
Cold Acida, Frigus & Gravedo 5 e « Tulipa} - Ballard Hell niaſtrun 
Cole wort i Braſſi ca amſon Pruna Elk a The 
Colic Colica my Dens Leonis| Elm Ulmus 
ane t ; 
Flatulent pa MN K Ebulus| Embalm Condio: 
Hyſteric Nervovs Fever Barnde * 1 Emery Smiris 
Nervous e LauumEmetic Tartar T:rtarum Fmeticum 
Colts foot Tuſſilago Dart weed Arundo] Emulſions Amygdalus & Emu 
Columbines | Aquilegia "A Wort 3 Entaglia | Entalium 
Combination lmenſtrual) {. Er Danke (Mountain) PEE nay ez wel "IQ PO 2 8 0 
 .» [Deafneſt ; 5 art icus Sa 
8 bene en (Chalk), "Os Se Ellential Oil 
Combuſtion Calcinatio alk) orm cer v! Euſtachius's Tube Tuba Euſlachiane: 
Comfits Confecta Da (White) tort Even footed oh Leiopodes 
8 omfrey ; 13 Conſolida] Be tion Fes Everlaſting Flower Amarantoides 
ommixture ( imp.) Medicamentaria Daliyery re Spot vil : "-Serofila 
Compoſition Medicamentaria Ke Es enatlOTExcreofe „ „ Exerenatio- 
Compreſſes Spleniaſ nne | e oa Exeter Oil Exceſtrenſe Oleum 
Conception (falſe) - Mola. 8 Hcellus| rye en 
Cone 3 Devil's B Calcinatio | White of the | Adnata 
Confect i ConfeQio Dun AM wipes Forcign Bodies in the Adnata 
of the Wiſe Anacardium 8 a er al Lid inverted Adr ata 
Arittarcuss Paulina Conf |, Y : Py 2 M Specksin the id s, Albugo 
; Archigenis Paulina Conf. Die ion: pp ver Conerction in the Ægides 
Conſound (middle) Bugula ee eee mas] Cicatrices in the Ægides, Albugo 
Conſtitut ion Temperamentum D; . 1) Paraphrenitis Film in the 55 
Conſumption Fhthiſis Dil Diætz Haw in the 
0 5 nervous yy abit 8 9 Dragon in the Albugo 
ontuſion | ontuſa|.-, | vi. Pearl in the ; 
Convulſion Abortus & Convulſio | Pifeale Morbus| Lids cloſed Aneylsblephar 
Copper As dg Acidity Acidat Lids growing to. 3 
e \CamentumCuprum Diſk = Dif 0 We _ 
Ziment e Bi 1 neus Watery Humour I Aquoſa humor 
Chineſe Tutenag|; Fuxatio of the Oculi 
Coral Corallium 55 xg d Pharmacopeial Inflamed Oplithalmia 
Wort Dentaria ee wa Luxatiof Lids palpebræ 
Cordial Cardiaca Pittander Lepidium] Eye-bright Euphratia 
Cork Suber Di French Eu tt F 
Corn Frumettum | Pittan) -  DiQtamnus | 
Flag (French) Gladiolus (Baſtard) Pſcudo Dictanmusſ Face Facies 
Flower = Cyanus ock Lapathum Red GCutta Roſacea 
Campion Vigellaſtrum Sour Acetola Fallopian Tube Tuba Fallopiana 
5 1 Lactuca Sylveſtris 15 3 * | Lypothymia 
ornel 1ree Cn | os! e Adeps 
Corpulence Obeſitas & Polyſarcia Creſſes Lampſana] Fatneſs Obeſitas 
Corrouves Corrodentia Berr y Ceraſus Feather Penna > 
Collive Co nſtipatus Lecth Canini Dentes| Felwort Gentiana | - 
Coſtmary Balſamita Pays Caniculares] Fennel Feniculum — 
Cotton 1 Stones Orchis Flower Melanthium& Nigella BY - 
Graſs Linagroſtis Bane Apocyuon (Hog's) Peucedanum = 
Weed Gnaphalium Dung Album Grzcum (Water) Myrophyllon =, 
Cotyle 0s| Double tongue Hy pogloſſum (HerbFrankincenſe) Libanotis 1 
Couches Lectuli Dove 5 Foot i Geranium Giant ; : Ferula 3 
Cough Tuſſis Crane bill Geranium | Fenugreek Fœnum Græcum E 
Hooping Pertuſſis | Down Lanugo Fern | Filix * 
Couhage : Phaſeolus | Dragons Dracontiun! (Oak) Polypodium , 
Counter Opening Contra Apertura Blood Sanguis Draconis (White of the Oak) Eryopteris + 
Poifon Contrayerva| Prank Zgilops'& Bromus þFetvs | | Fœtus 5 
S Bos| Draught Hauſtus| Signs of its Death Abortus . 
(Sea) Manati| Preams Inſomnium Fever Febris "I 
Cowitch Phaſeolus Venereal . Onciro.,mos | _ Ardent Ardens Febris ws 
Cowllip Paralyſis 82 4 SGutta Diary Ephemera 
(French) Auticula Urſi | Promedary Camelus Nervous Nervi 2 
Crab Cancer Dropſy Hydrops W ee Chloroſis 5 
Crab's Eyes Gen Cantontan Flatulent Tympanites Feverſew Matricaria 
Crack Fiſſura Propwort Filipendula ee Fomes 
Enckliog of the Joints Crepitus | eee L 3 Fi Ver Fibra 
rane Berries 'Uva Gruina Prowni atery) _ 8 Ficus 
Crane's Bill Geranium Owning Submerſio Wort Scrophularia 
Crayfiſh A ſtacus & Cancer Drum of che Far „ Tympanum Filbert . Avellana 
Cretles (Com Garden) Naſturtium Drunkenneſs Ebrietas, Acetum &| _ Purging Ben 
(Indian) Naſturtium | Amethyſta Filter Filtrum 
(Sciatica) Lepidium Prunken Wheat Lolium| Finger Digitus 
(Swine) Ambroſia Campeſtris Dry Diſcaſe Auante|*IT Abies 
( Winter) Barbarea Drying | Exſiccatio Fire Ignis 
Crevis ' Altacus Duck Anas| _ Stone Pyrites 
Cricket 11 Foot Anapodophyllon Fiſſure Fiſſura, Rhagades 
(the Baum) Cicada Meat L Lenticuſa Five- fingers Quinquefolium 
Orofe-wort Cantos Dung - Fimus & Stercus | Five leaved Graſs Quinquefolium 
(Gentian) Gentiana Minor Owe - Solanum Flanks Ilia 
Crotchet Embryulcus Dyer's Wood Geniſta J * Flatus, Nervoſus Febris 
Croup Suffocatio Stridula 5 mY , , Linum 
Crow-fiſh Coracinus| Eagle | 1 ; rens Linum Catharticum 
Crov foot Ranunculus 6 Stone 2 Kan) Linaria 
. a Geranium . . e art Amianthus 
Crane's Bil { CO. * . 81 0 Phlebes Flea Bane Baccharis, Conyza 
Crown (Imperial) Corona Imperialis| Eau de Lu quilz Lignum Wort Pſyllium 
Cuck ce Alcali| Fleſh Car 
15 oF] Cuculus Ear Auris Glue Sar la 
Ower | ine arcocolla 
CH Ach Otalgia Flies (French) cantharides 


Flint 


1 


. 


>) * 


* 
10 
* 
* 
% 1 
\ 


X. 


Flint Silex Graſs of Parnaſſus Parnaſſia Honey Mel 
Flixweed Sophia Graſs-hopper Locuſta | wort Cerintha 
Flocks' Tomentum | Gravel Calculus ſuckle Caprifolium 
Flooding Abortus | Grayling a Aſeia French Hedyſarum 
Floramour | Amaranthus | Gray-mill | Lithoſpermum | Hook (Blunt) Embryulcus 
Flour Farina | Green Sauce Acetoſa | Hop - Lupulus 
Flower Flos Sickneſs Chloroſis | Horehound Marrubium 
Flower de Luce : Iris Stone - Proafius | + Black Ballote- 
* 2 25542 Pehes © f5- Poinciana ' Weed Geniſta TinQoria Horn- beam oOſtrys 
: Gentle AmatanthusGrief Triſtitia | Horſe (River) Hippopotamus 
Flowers Flores Grinders Mohtessß Tail Caudz Equina 
Fluellin (Female)  _ Efatina | Griftle __ +, Cartllago | +. _ Italian Ruſhy Juncatia 
Flux Flumus Reduc | Groin . 0 e tongue Cynogloſſum 
(Black) Calcinatio|,. ett J Kgonychon, & Lihoſ- Houſes | 5 Aer 
Fool's- tones Orchis | permum * Leek 4 Sedum 
eb Pes Ground pine Chamepytys] Hulver Aquifolium 
5 Diſtorted ©*;-PC- Stinking .- Camphorata | Hunger F. met 
Staik Ped:culus | Groundſel * \**Erigeron | Hungiy Evil - Boulimus 
Forehead £3564 Frons | Gu alana- bark .» _Simarouba | Hyacn:h Muſcari 
Fore: 5 Embryulcus | Guava Guajava | Hyflop (Water) Oraticle 
rem | Os | Guinea Hen-weed Pet veria Hedge 3 ; 
VFeiinbolfe Rubus | Guinea-worms Dracunculi | Hyſerotomy Cæſarea Sectio 
Frankinecnſe Ibs | Cullet © Ocſophagus I £ 
It 135 
Wr Foam” bonne FE Kali: = SEE I 8 Incineratio, 8 
| D &zmnus Senegal Indian Pink Antheimis 
 Fraxincl)a RN : f Ind igeſtion Apeplia 
Free fone Urcnarium Saxum Iragacanth © Ind; Fo det 
Friar's Cowl Ariſarum, | Gums Gingivæ, & Ulon lug 8 = 
io ht | Terror | Gum Pill Aſſa-fetida | iutechon ntagio 
_ : Fimbria | Guts (twiſting of the) Iliaca Paſſio | Infufon Peskoral Linum 
Fringe Ris | Guyac | een | [ris (Srake's-head) bath pj. 
ro ; Iriſh $.ate Hibernicus Lapis 
rs, OT. ,-O[ Y 
t ; do preſerve from Ru Adeps 
F:ivſt bitten } Congelatus | Hair Capillus | Irradiatign AQtinoboliſmus 
Frozen Fructus falling off Al.pecia Iſinglaſs Icthyocolla 
Are 0 | Frutice ſus plaited Plica Polonica | Iſſue Fontanella 
2 1 h Cimol'a Pu puraſcens | Hammer Mallevs | 1'ch Albora, Pruritus 
eee OS Famatia | Hand Manus Ivray | Lolium 
Femin ,  :. '- C-rn-rehis | Handfull Manipulus | Ivor Spod um Arabum 
Indien el noides Hate Lepus Black or burnt Spodium Arabum 
„  Podded io |. Ker Bupſeurum | Ivv |  Hedera 
3 Wer 58 5 Foot Attagen, Lagopus | Wort : Cymbalaria 
0 yo y } pr.cedentis wo Lip "FEA —_ W | 
Tail-ruſn Linagroſtis , 
Fornace ; ge” > 1 il-ri | | "wag ck 3 . 
=” cen Bow, Ge ee . e 
Fullic | Flavum Lignum | Horn Sp. Salt, and Oil | Vols | Jacob's Ladder Palemonium | 
G | wins Don pans, Wood Campechenſe Li, dum 
Gad-fly Akire Fecnch } Seſcli Maſſi — F rth = Terra Ja Wh 
langale Galaags Marſeilles ; Nee , et reden 
n English Cy peru Shi ub Seſeli Æthiop. Jaun n Chlorokis 
Galbanum Plant Orcoſel num | Hawk | Accipiter Jaw Maxilla 
Galls Gaiiz| Weed H.eracium ol] Gilarine 
Gall Biiis | Hay (Camel's) Juncus Odoratus | an Fan 
Blodder Veſicula Fellis 4 Holy) Onobrychis | Jeruſalem Cowſlips Marte 
Jalling Intertrigo Head Caput f 
ang ; Conęius ach Cepholelzia — —— 
Garlic A hum Hearing Po Jet Succinum Nigrum 
4p ee } Ophioſcordov "OO. 5 Os Alge Jewel ; Gemma 
Garnet 8 8 Granatus Heat (Animal) Jew A cas rt ee genes 
Gatten Tree Ce raſus (Ionate) Callidum Innatum bs Tete Lachryma Job! 
Gaule kleaguus e — | 3 
Gem Gemma | Heath Erica f vil e e eee 
Gem Capra Alpina Pine Symphitum Stiff Anchyloſis 
Germander Chamzd. ys S AY Empetrum Jo 8 
Ks Tree Polium, 'Cevcrium Black-berred Empetrum Jolas Pra Siliquaſtrum 
Water Scordium | Heather orig Jujube (great) Ocnoplia 
M. untain Teucrium | Heftic Hectica ) (a1) 8 Palau 
Gillyflower Caryophyllus K uber Hedge-hog Echinus uly Ls C>ryophillus Ruber 
Ginger | Zingiber | FHleel-bone Calcaneum | 
Oirdie Cingulum | Heir (the wrong) Cancellus | * K 
Gladwyn Iris | Helmet-flower Aconitum | Katkin Iulus 
Gleſs-tull Cyathus | Velos Anthora | Kedlock Rapiſtrum 
Glaſs wort | Kali Ycllow Keeling Aſellus major 
Glenoid 0s | Hemlock Cicuta | Kent (Counteſs of, J Cantianus Pul- 
Glue-bone Oſtescolla | Hemp Cannabis her Powder) vis 
Fiſh Ichthyocolla Biſtard Cannabina | Kerchief —_ 
Glow-worm Cicindeila Water Bidens, & Eupatorium Kermes-berries Chermes 
Goat Caper | Henbar e Hyoſciamus | Kernel Nucleus 
Beard Tragopogon Yellow Nicotiana | Kibe Pernio 
Gold Aurum | Heptree Cynoſbatos | Kjqneys | Renes 
Golden Rod Virga Aurea | Herb Herba inflimed Nephritis 
Goldilocks Adianthum, & El hryſum | Robert : Geranium wort Cotyledon 
Gonorrhœa Algedo, & Lues e Tricity { Babe Nobilis, & Kik (Oil of ) FRO 
ſe 628 =o] Anſer agopus King (little aſilicus 
ID» graſs Aparine Paris Herba Paris ichen Alcedo 
dung Chenocoprus True-love Herba Paris ſpear Aſphodelus 
foot Chenopodium T wo-pence Nummularia | gn ap-weed Jacea 
berry Groſſularia | Herring | Halec | Knawel Gramen 
Gourd Cucurbita | Hiccup Singultus | Knee-pan Patella 
Gout Arthritis | Hill of Venus Mons Veneris | Kro: berry Chamæmotus 
Hip Iſchiadicus Morbus Hind-ber:y Rubus | Knotted Nodoſa 
Weed Angelica | Flip-:ree Cynoſb.tos | Knet-graſs Polygonum 
Grains of Paradiſe Patadiſi Grana Hoarſcneſs Raucedo L 
Granaries : Aer | Hobgoblin's-claw Oſtracites 
Grape · flower Bulbus Vomitorius] Holes x Os | Labdanum Ladanum 
Graſs SGramen | Hollow-root _ _ Fumaria| Labour Parturio 
(the great Wild-oat) ZEgylops Holly Agria, Aquifolium Lac 3 Lacca 
(Haver) Apylop+ Sea ngium | Lacca Tree Jujuba Indica 
(Croſs) Naiem al-fal:b Hock Malva Lachrymal-points Pun a Lichry= 
(Egyptian Cock's- J Naiem-al. Knee Ruſcus | malia 
. foot) falib | Hulm Aquifoljum Sc Sacculus Lachymalis 
(Canary) Phalaris Oak gylops | Ladies Bed: ſtraw Gallium | 
(Viper) Scorzonera Honeſty Bulbouach | 


Finger Anthyllis Leguminoſa 
5 


Ladies Mantle Alchimilla 

Smock Catdamme 

Bower C:ematitis * 
Lake-weed Perſicaria 

Lambative Linus . 
Lamb. (che Scythian) Agnus Scythicus 
Larch Iree b Lerix 
Laird - Adeps 
Lark- ſpur Delphinum 
ellow Naſturtium Indicum 
cel Delphinum 
Laryngotomy ' Tracheotomia 
Latent | Inſidians 
Lavender Lavancula 
French Stechas 
Sea BchenR ubrum, &Limonitm 
Laxatives © © . 4 Purpantia 
Lazarole Meſpilus 
Lead Plumbum 
Lead-wort Plumbago 
Leaf Fol um 
Leanneſs Extenuatio 
Leaven Fermentum 
Leech Hi udo 
Leek Porcum 
Leg Crus 

Lemnos (Earth of) Baobab 
Lemon ; Limonum 
Indian Moul Ila, & Naregum 
Lenients Purgantia 
Lenticular Scalprum 
Lentil ' Lens 
Lenii{k Tree Lentiſcus 
Leopard's-bane Doronicum 
Leproſy Lepra, Albora, & Alphus 
Lettuce Lacti ea 
(H re's) Sonchus 
Libby Tree Palma 


Lice Phihiriaſis, & Morpioncs 
Lientery | Lienteria & J)iarthaa ' 
Lipamcnt (broad) Lata Ligamenta 
Lightning Aſtrape 
Light Carrier Bononienſi: Lapis 
Lights (riſing of the) Suffocatio 
(ſtufling of the) Stridula 
Lily . | Lilium 
(great white Water) Nymphæa 
(ſuperb) Methonica 
(red) Lillum rubrum 
(May) Lilium Conval- 
lo the Valley) 3 lium 
(white) Lilium Album 
(the Daffodil) Lilio Narciſſus 
Lime Kilns r 
Stone Calcarius Lapis 
N 1 ö Tiba 
Linden Tree ES 
Line Tree } . Tikin - 
Line Linum 
Ling Erica 
058 . Linteum 
Lion 


| Leo 
Leontopodium, Cicho- 


Foot rum, & Alchimilla 
Tail Leonurus 
Lip Labia 
Evil Cheilocace 
Liquid-ſhell Marinum 
Liquor of Venus Ms 
Liquoriee Glycyrrhiza 
Vetch Glaux 
Lirharge (Vinegar of) Plumbum 
Live-long | Craſſula 
Liver Jecur 
Left Sr 1 
Baſtard your 
- Inflamed D Hepatitis 
Hepatica, Parnaſſia, & 
Wort | Ticker | | 
Lizard's tail Saururus 
Load-ſtone = Magnes 
Loathing Anorexia 
Lobſter Aſt:cus 
| Locatellus (Balſam) Cera 
Loch | Linctus 
Log wood Campechenſe Lign. 
Lohoc Linctus 
Loins Lumbaris 
Longing | Pica 
Looſe· ſtrife (hooded) Caſſida 
(yellow) Lyſim.chia 
Lords and Ladies Arum 
Lote Lotus 
Louſe- burr Bardana Minor 
(Wall) Cimex 
(Wort) Staphiſagria 
Loveage Leviſticum 
Love Amor 
Apple Amoris Poma 
Lungs Pulmones 
Wart 1 & Muſcus 
Pulmonarius 
Lye Lixivium 
Lying · in · vomen Puerpera 
Mace Macis 
Mace 


- 


DA 1 . TS Nip Papilla j Paſpier 5 Crithmum 
ede 9 — Mao x N 9 an Paſque- lower | * 
nus . | 1 
Mad Apple Melongena | Mill Mountain Linum Catharticum Nitre No 6 2 Peach Perfica | 
Maader Rubia | Millet h 2 Node * 1 wolk's Luyeoperſicon 
Mad Dog (bite of the) Hydrophobia4 Reed Lac AR lemum | Noſe Noa ſos Pear-tree Pyrus 
Madneps Chærophyllum | Milt Waſte our | bones of Niaſi Offa p Concha Margaritifera, & 
Madneſs Mania | Mind : , 3 Noſtr ils Nates Peart Margaritifera 
Mad-wort Alyſſum, & Marrubium | Mendererus's Sp. ug 1 Nut ; Caryon || A Clayellati Cinneres 
Maiden hair Adianthum Minoratives B | e Malabar Areca, Adhatoda Peaſe (Heath) * 
Maichs | Chamemetum | Mint Indian Areeas ( VMood 8 
(red) | Adonis Flos Oper hal Hazel Avellana | | Tree Laburnum 
Malabarian Tree f N Oily | Ben. | PeQoral Troches Bechica 
Malabar Nut Adhateda . | N Bezoar Pegwort Helleborus | 
Malleolus Cat | ) 2 ZBonduch : | 
Mallet 2 3 bortu Molucca elican Dyota, Pelecanus N 
Mallow Malva | Miſcarrizge yd | Earth + IP Pellitory Pyrethrum YG, 
Muſk - Abel Moſch Miſcltoe a Viſcus | Hawk of the W. Il Parietaria 755 ; 
Marſh Althza | Mithridate r er e Dulbocaftanum| flard Prarmica 9 
Tree Mixture | —_— Pix 1 of Spain Pyrethrum 7% 
Garden erred e AO Nzws| Maldivia & Coceus Maldivia | Penguin Karatas 3 
ec rel. | e, egen Virgina = Nux Virgias Peer „ 
en- g . — Wall Juglans Sweet ſcented Caſſia Caryoph. 4 
Mandtake 5 Mandragora | Money-wort Nummularia Fiſtic f pin * N . "Ih 
Mango Manga | Monk's-hood 23 1 piſtachio 3 Piftacia | | Wort } Lepidium 3 
Mangrove Tree Guaparaiba (Counter- poiſon) N | Nutmeg Nux Moſchata|: Mint Mentha P'p. I 
Maple | Acer | Monfters Præſentatio & Acephales * „  Notdicatis Manganeſe, & k- 15 
Marble'(red) Porphyrites Month (Chemical) a Menfis | Perigord- ſtone L tracorius Lapis * 
; Marcaſite of Silver Biſmuthum (Philoſophcal, 1 | fo e Periwinkle Vinca Pervinca = 
; Marigold | Calendula Moon- wort Fo —_— Oak 1 Quercus cds Doris = 
| African Q Tgetas | Morille M * = EAST "2 Botrys | Peruvian Balſam - Peruy. Balf, 4 
French Morphew mg, ing 1 Bark Cortex Peruv. ©. 
Corn Chryſanthemum | Moſs 3 Cm Keile ost petaſites 1 
Maſh Populago of Dead-men's Skulls . Uſnea Lungs Muſcus Pulm Petre (Oil of) 8 1 
Marjor am Majorana Sea Als (Sea) Kal - (Salt) | Nit: um : 
Goat's Traporiganum | Moth Mullein Blatteria (Laurel) Phellodrys Petty Whin 1 9 
Wild | . Mother a Mens os ogy” wild) Flops Pharmacy Medicamentaria ” 
» vu onc 7 . _— 
af vom ) Ochra of Pearl Þ & Mater Pailarum (Wild) B:omus | FPheaſant's eye og ies 73 
, White Morochthus Wort Cardiaca N Adnata | Phoſphorus of Kircher ſis Lapis W 
uiſcs-powder Marchionis Pulvis | Motion : malls Mo- O | . Phr | 17 Y 
| 22 4 | Medulla (involuntary) ANY M Concrete Eſſential Samay 0 3 9 
Marſh- fever Bilioſus Febris (voluntary). — ; hoy Pick-tooth (Oriental) Thapſia = 
Martial-flowers Ferrum Mountain blue Cœruleum Montanum | Expreſſed ' (Spaniſh) Viſnaga 3 
Maſh Larva | Mountebank „„ Nie BABES | h Pilula 1 
Maſt Ad pſos Mouſe- ea Alſine, Auricula Muris | Oily purging Graln Seſamum piles W 9 
Maſtet wort Imperatoria Tail at | aro" Idier' * P. le- wort Chelidonium E 
Maſtich Tree Lentiſcus | Mouth | 10 — 3 Pimpernel! Anagallis 2 
(Tyrian Herb) Mz um External g wa 8 _ Alana Terra Water Becabunga 2 
(Indian) 1 Internal | ; | ee 1 5 Olea Pine Apple Ananas * 
ok Ligen Nux Virginiapa Mug- weed Cruciata \ Olive Tree 1 ON Tire . 2 
Mat- fel on „  Jacea Wort Artemiſia Spurge | F Piae Pondus 8} 
Mathew's Pill Mathzi Pilulz Wort of China Moxa] Wild ; Olcafter Piperage 7 : : bn 
Matraſs Matracium Mulberry. Morus | One Berry Herba Paris Siam; ao [ | Berberis 1 
| | zpodio Morus lade Monophyllon per dg . "8 
Matter Pus Blight Chenop i 0 Pipe-ſhell Entalium 4 
Win | Mullein Verbaſcum | Onion | epa 3 Lilac Th 
| Ageratum Abies Sea Scilla}. | 8 
Tanſey Mum 5 6 | Opalus | Piſs-a- bed Dens Leonis *S 
Wort Bellis Major Mundie | Marcaſita | Opal 1 ** | Pikmire Formica 3 
May Apple Anapodophyllon | Muſcle Muſculus Baſtard | Af wha 8 Bs 3 
Weed Chamæmelum | Muſhroom Amanita | Orach : Atrip * pirch Pix 1 
Worms C:ntarelli Duſty Lycoperdon | Berry bearing Chenopodio Morus Burgundy + Pix Burg. 1 
Meadow Creſſes Cardamine | Myſk Moſchus Flax leaved Chenopodium Foſfff g - 
Pink | Armeria | Muſked Crane's-bill Geranium Orange | | Aurantium Jown Bitumen 2 
Sweet Ulmaria | Muſcovy Glaſs Specula is Lapis Indian yellow Carcapuli Bil or Piſciæum 4 
Meal Farina | Muſtard — ee Does ware Ur | Tres Abics 1 
Mealy Tree (Pliant) Viburnum Hedge Eryſimum Oricola Auricula Urfi Plague Peſtis _ 
Meaſles Morbilli | : Rapiſtrum O:piment Auripigmentum Plane Tree Platanus' 1 
Meconio Syr. Papaver | Myrobalani Adipſos, Mytobolani e Craſſula] Planta'n | Plentago 1 
Medic Fodder Medic | Myrtle Myrtus | Orpine dard 75 10 : (Buckſhorn) Corot o us A 
885 Medicamentoſus Dutch El eagnus Baſtar Telephioides Tree Mufa "IS 
Moone None Lapis Wild Ruſcus | Orrls | oo Plaſter Emplaſt:um 1 
Medlar Meſpilus | (ns f 1 stone Gypſum 3 
Baſtard _ Mollugo| N Oſmund (Royal) Fe ln plum : | 4 
Melaſſes Saccharum Nails Ungues | Ovaries | wy (Black Damaſk) Pruna : 
Melancholy ee Mop eta 4 Rod (Brignole) 
lilot (Egyptian Alchimelecteh Nai ardus A a | ; Icago 
vr peas Alan s Citrullus Wild Aſarum | Ox Eye Bellis Maj. & e, r | 3 
Membranes Iavolucra Natural Things Res Naturale Oxymel | io Pointal | Piſtillum 
Mercury Argentum Vivum | Navel : Umbilicus Oyſter Green Bryon, Lactuca Poion Wondr wan 
Engliſh String Funis Umbilicalis | P Poiſon Tree Toxicoden iron 
French Wort Androſace, & Cotyledon | Paddock Rana] pgke-weed Phytolacca 
Wild Mercurialis | Navew . „ Bunias | Pzony | Pzonia Poley | Polium 
Dog's | Neat's-foot Oil Pedibus Bov. | Paige Paralyſis | pomegranate Granata Mala 
Children's | Neck | Cervix Pain Dolor Wild Balauſtium 
Alkalizated Arteries of 2 Cervicales } (Labour) Parturio Pompion Pepo 
Calcined Nerves of tie Palate Palatum | Pond-weee Potamogeiton 
Coralline | 3 Cervix | Palm Palma | Poppy Papaver 
Red Corrofive Needle ; Acus | the great Dactylus Spatling Behen Album 
White Corroſive C1 curius | Nep Calamintha, Mentha Cataria Egyptian Adipſos Poplar Popu us 
Sweet ſublimed 8 . Nephritic Wood Lignum Nephriticum Oil Palmæ Ol-um | pores Port 
Yellow Emetic 7 Water Nux Moſchata | Palmeto Royal Palma Pork Phyſic 7 
(Precipitated) Neutral Neuter | Palpitation of Nervoſus Febr's & Weed Phytolacca 
(Sugared) Nettle Urtica the Heart Palpitatio Porret © Porrum 
bf Life | Raſh EC-ra | Palſy _ Paralyſis | Pot- aſh Clayellati Cingeres 
Merlin _ #Ffalo] Spring ; Pappeſcent PapPus | pytatoes Ps. Battatas 
Meſenteric Veins Meſaraica Dead Lamium Pap poſe Pappus povultice Cataplaſma 
Meſocolon Meſenterium Tree Lotus Park-leaves Androſæmum pound Pondus 
Mexico Seed Cataputia Hedge Galeoplis \Parotid © . Parotis 3 Ligamentum 
Mezereon Laureola Femina | Nich Os {Parotis Adſceſs of the Parot'ds | Poupart's Ligament ; Poupartii 
Mierocoſmic Salt Urina Night- ſhade Parſley : Apium | powder. blue Eucauſtum 
Midrif Diaphragma wo dy \ 25 Stone Ap'umg & Amomum | pox Lues Venerea 
Midwifry Obſtetricatio | (deadly) Solanum | Baſtard | Caucalis | Prawn Crangor 
Midwives » Aceſtrides (common) Hedge = Pregnancy | | Geſtatio 
Milk 1 5 Lac (Garden) . Oclſnitium | preſerve Conditum, & Condimentum 
Fever Lactea Febris Baſtard Solanoides Mountain Oreoſelinum Prickwood K Euonymus 
Wort Seneka, Glaux, & Po- | Inchanter's 292 | Break-ftone Percepier | Primprint Lignſtrum 
lygala Red hytolacea „ i primroſe Paralyſis 
* Artificial Aſſes Eryngiumw Night-mare Incubus Parſnep Sium, & Paſtinaca 


Blue Carchichec 
: Primroſe 


Recurrent Nerve Par Vagum 
Ml 3 Cum Summi, &c. 


Lyon Antimonium 
Rat Ros Solis 
Weed Phytol.cca 
Wood Rubrum Lignum 
Reed Arundo 
(Indian) Cannacorous 
Mace Typha 
Region Chora 
Remitting Fever Bilioſus Febris 
Rennet Coagulun 
Reſin (black) Abies | 
(Liquid) | Colophonia | 
Reſt Harrow Anonis 
Refioratives Reſumptiva 
Reverberatory Fire Ignis 
Revivification Retranſmutatio 
Rhubarb Rhabarbarum 
(Monk's) Lapathum 
Ribs Coltz 
Wort Plan ago 
Rice Oryza 
Rickets Rachitis 
Riding Zora, Equitatio 
Rie Secale 
Rigor Rhigos 
Rochelle Salt Rupellenſis Sal 
Rock Oil Petroleum 
Rock Roſe Ciſtus & Creoron 
Rocket { Baſe) 
(Wild) Leun 
(Corn) Erucago 
(Garden) 
G (Genile) Barbarea 
Roebuck Capriolus 
Root Radix 
Roſe Roſa 
Spice Aromaticum Roſatum 
Wood Aſpalathus 
Dog Cynoſbatos 
Camp'on Lychnis Coronaria 
Ba Nerion 
Gelder Opulus 
Corn Papaver 
Root , 
Wort Tabodi. 
Roſemary Roſmarinus 
(Poet's) . Oſyris 
Rough - Aſperum 
deer Ligament Rotunda Liga. 
oyal Powder Baſilicus Pulvis 
ubbing Frictio 
Rud Ochra 
Rue Ruta 


Primroſe 1 Narciſſus 
Prince's Metal 1 
Privet Liguſtrum 
Mock) Phillyrea 
Evergreen) Alaternus 
Probe  Specillum R 
Prunello Pruna 
Prunes Pruna 
Prunellus's Salt Nitrum 
Pudding Graſs Polegium 
(Haſty) Alphiton 
Puff ball Lycoperdon 
Pulſe Pulſus & Legumen 
Watch Pulſilogium 
Pumice Stone Pumex 
Pumping Stillicidium 
Purgatives Purgantia 
Purging Nut Cataputia 
Salt Catharticus Sal 
Purpie Portulaca | 
Purply (Water) Becabunga 
Purple Fiſh Purpura 
Purſtaine Alcineformis, Halimus 
Garden) | 
1 Sea) } Portulaca 
Putrefaftion 
Putrid Fever \ Putredo 
Quack Doctor Agęyrtæ 
Quick in the Hand Perſicaria 
Silver Argentum Vivum 
Queen of the Meadow Ulmar'a 
Quince Cydonia 
Quinſey Angina 
R ; ; 
Rack | Oryza | 
- Raddle Ochra 
Radiſh Raphaagus 
(Water) Siſymbrium 
Rag wort Jacobza 
 Raifort Raphanus Hortenſis 
Rampion Cervicaria 
Rape Bunias Sylveſtris 
of Ciſtus Hypociſtis 
Raſpato y Scalprum 
Raſberry - RNubus 
Rat ſbane Arſenicum 
Rattle Snake Boicininga | 
Root Sencka | 
Ray Graſs Lolium 
Razor Bill Alca 


q 


I 


—_ 


Rue (Whitlow Graſs) Paronych 
he Adianthu 
(Wall Abbes 
(Goat's) Galega 
of r Harmel 

Aſpredo 

Rafus s Pill Rufi Pil. 

Runnet Coagulatio | 

Rupture Hernia 

of the Stomach Abdomen 
of the Groin Bubonocele 
(windy) ) Pneumatocele 

Wort Herniaria 

Ruſh Juncus | 

Ruſſia Seed __ Gramen Mannz 

Saffron Crocus 

(Baſtard) Carthamus 

(Meadow) Colchicum 

(Deadly) Ephemerum 

Sage 1d Salvia 
of Jeruſalem 

of Bethlehem | Fam 

Sago Palma 

Sailing Zora & Navigatio 

St. Peter's Wort Androſemum 
Vitus's Dance Chorea Sancti Viti 
Anthony! s Fire Fryſipelas 
John's Wort Hipericum 
Foin Onobrychis 

. 8 888 s Root SancizlHelenz Rad. 

ale 

$alep | Orchis 

Salt Sal 
Eſſential Eſſentialis Sal 
Sea | 
8 5 Marinum 
Bay 
of many Virtues Nitrum 


English Sericum &CatharticusSal! 


Almentary Culinaria Sal 
Wort Kali 
ee, (Earth of) Samia Terra 
— 5 Crithmum 
Sand Arena 
Box Tree Hura 
Sap Alburnum 
Sattin Bulbonach 
Saturnine Tincture Plumbum 
| Satyrion Orchis 
Sauce alone Alliaria 
Sauer Kraut Braſſica 
Saunders Santalum 
| Savine Sabina 
_ . Satureia 
axifrage (Burnet 2 
8 8 8 4 | Pimpinella | 
(Golden) Chryſoſplenium 
Scab Achor 
Wort Enula 
Scabious Scabioſa 
| Skarf-ſkin Cuticula | 
Scarlet Grain Chermes 
Sciatica Iſchiadus Morbus 
Scintillations Eclamplis 
Scorpion wort Ornithopodium 
Scurf Diphryges 
Scurvy Scorbutus 
Graft. F Cochlearia & Braſſica 
$- 
L Maritima 
Sea Lungs Pulmo Marinus 
Searcing- -Cribratio 
Seat Bone Iſchium 
Sebaceous Oil Oleum 
Secundines Inyolucra 
Sedative Salt Borax 
Sedatiyes Sedantia 
Sedge Iris 
Seed Semen 
Seggrum Jacobza 
Self-heal Sanicula & Brunella 
Semi- metals Metallorum 
Sena (Baſtard) Collutea 
: (Scorpion) Emerus 
enega | 
Jo ni Sencka 
Sengreen Sedum 
Senlitive Plant Caaco 
Septfoil Tormentilla 
Septinary Fever * Septana 
Sermountain Seſeli 
Serpent's ongue 
(petrified) 8 } 6loflopera 
Service Tree Sorbus 
Seton Set aceum 
Setterwort 
Settlewort Helleborus 
Shad Aloſa 
Shark Canis Carcharias 
Tooth petrified Gloſſopetra 
Shell Fiſh Concha 
Shells (Foſſil) Conchyla Foſſilis 
Shepherd's Needle Scandix 
Shift Induſium 


1 


* 


X. 


ia | Shirt Tndufium 
Shingles : Eryſipelas 
Shoulder Blade Scapula 
Shrub | Frutex 
Sight Viſio 
dim Amblyogmos&Amblyopia 
ſhort Myopia 
Signs " Anamneſtica, Antece- 
entia Signa | 
Silk Scricum 
Silken Cicely Aſclepias 
Silver Argentum 
Weed Argentina 
Buſh Barba Jovis 
Tree Conocarpodendron 
Simſon Erigeron 
Sinope Earth Rubica Sinopica 
Sinuoſities Os 
Sinus Os 
Skin Cutis 
Skink Scincus 
Skull Cranium 
+ Kirret R 
Skirwort { Sifarum 
late Ardeſia 
Slaters Aſelli 
Sloe Acacia, Prunus Sylveſtris 
Smallage Apium 
Smalt Cobaltum, Smaltum 
Small- Pox Variola 
Smelling Olfactus 
Smelt Eperianus 
Snails Cochlææ 
Snake Anguis 
Anapodophylon, 
Root (black) Tatar Virgin 
Skin (a caſt) Anguium Senecta 
Aſſarum Virginianum, 
Biſtorta, Serpentaria 
Weed Virginiana, & Colubri- 
num 
Snapdragon Antirrhinum 
Sneezing Powder Aſarum 
Sneeze wort Ptarmica 
Snoring Rhenchos 
Soap Sapo 
of Glaſs Manganeſe 
Pill Apium 
Wort Saponaria 
Rock Steatites 
Solomon's Seal Polygonatum 
Solutives Purgantia 
Soot Fuligo 
Sorrel Acetoſa 
Sorrow Triſticia 
ound Sonus 
Southernwood Abrotanum 
Sow-bane Chenopodium 
Bread Arthanita 
| Bug Aſelli 
Spaniſh White Album Hiſp 
| Sparrow-grals Fr La, at 
Spear-wort Ranunculus 
Spectacles 20 
Teucrium, Elatine and | 
Speedwell 8 Veronica 
Sperage Aſparagus 
Spie s Aromatica 
Spider Aranea 
Wort Epheme: um & Liliaſtrum 
Spignel Meum 
Spike Spica 
Spikenard Naidus 
Plowman's Baccharis 
Spike (Oil of) Lavandula 
Spinage Spinachia 
Spindle Tree Euonymus 
Spine Spina 
Spit Sputum 
Spirit oy & Vinum Aduſtum 
Volatile Aromatic ; 
Volatile oily 1 Alcali 
Diſtilled Aqua 
of Salt Marinum 
Spleen Splen 
Inflamed Splenitis 
Wort Aſplenium 
Stone Ophites 
Spoon Cochlearia 
Bill Albardeola 
Sprinkle Aſperſio 
Spunge Spongia 
ies Baſtard Narres 
Spurge ye 3 Cataputia, & 
Wort Iris 
Flax Thymalæa Monſpeliaca 
Squaſh Mclopepo 
Squill Scilla 
Squinancy Wort Rubia Synanchia 
Squinting Strabiſmus 
Staff Tree Alaternus 
Stag Cervus 
Stalk Caulis, Culmus 
Starch Amylum 
Star Gem Aſteria 
Stone Aſtrochites 
Fall Celifoliam 
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Star Wort Inguinalis 


Sea Irſpolium 
of Bethlehem Ornithogalum 
Staveſacre 1 
Steel Chalybs 
Sternutatory _ Errtina 
Stirrup 9 # Stapes 
Stibiated Tartar Tartar, Emeticum 
Stock Caudex 
Stone Lapis 
in the Bladder ; 
in the Urethra Calculus 
in the Gall-bladder . 
Storax _ -. Styrax 
Strain Stremma 
Strangury Dyſuria 
Strawberry raga 
. e Chenopodio Morus 
Tre Arbutus 
Bay Adrachne 
Strengtheners Corroborantia 
Stupe Stupa 
Stupidity Moroſis 
Style Piſtillum 
Subluxat ion Luxatio 
Suckers Stolones 
Sucking Lad: tio 
Suet Adeps 
Suffumigation Suffumentum 
Sugar Saccharum 
of Maple Acer 
Sulphurwort Peucedanum 
Summer AÆſtas 
Sumach Rhus 
Sun Dew Ros Solis 
Flower Corona Solis 
| Chamæciſtus & 
CORR] { Obeliſcothæca 
Sun (Stroke of the) Ictus Solaris 
dupper Cana 
Surſeit Crapula 
Surger Chirurgia 
Swallow Stone Chelidonius Lapis 
Swallow Wort Aſclepias 
Swallowing Deglutitio 
Sweat | Sador 
Sweet Flag Calamus Aromaticus 
Hoof Blatta Byzantia 
Swimming Natatio 
Swingin "Fora 


Sword-J1 Cartilage EnſiformisCart, 


Teſtaceous Powders (Cerated) Cera 


Teſticle Teſtes 
Tetterwort Chelidonium 
Thebaic Tincture Opium 
Thick Pachys 
Thigh Femur 
Bone Femoris Os 
Thirſt Sitis 
Thiſtle | Carduus 
(Diſtaff) Atractylis 
(Common Star Calci 
(>t. Barnaby's EPS 
( Bleſſed) Carduus Benedic- 
(Holy) 59. tus 
(Fuller's) Carduus Fullonum 
(Common ) Carduus Hæ mor- 
en g 3 rhoidalis 
(Milk) Carduus Lac- 
(Lady's) teus S 
(Spaniſh Carduus Lacteus 
Milk 


Syriaca 
(Curline)Carduus Lacteus S yl. 
(Pine) Carduus Pinea 


(Cotton) Carduus Tomentoſus 
(Arabian) Card. S pinoſus, &c. 
(Torch) Cereus 

Thiltle 


Sycamore Acer 
Syrup (Pectoral) Adianthum 
x 
Tablets Trochiſci 
Take Recipe 
Tale Talcum 
Tame Poiſon A ſclepias 
I anſcy Tanacetum 

wild | Argentina 
Tapping Paracenteſis 
Tar Pix Liquida 
Barbadoes Petroleum 
Water Pix Liquida 
Tare © Vicia 
Tartar Tartarum. 
Salt of Alcali 
Taſte Guſtus 
Tea Thea 
German Veronica 
Mexican Botrys 
Teaſil Carduus 
Teeth Dens 
grinding Stridor Dentia 
Tecthing Dentitio 
Tem 7 Bones Temporum Oſſa 
Tents Turundæ 
Tentwort Adianthum 
Terrible (Herb) Alypum 
Teſt Cupella 


4 


1 biſtle (Globe) | Fehino; us 
anlage e Spinoſum 
Little Globe) Ritro 


Mhotacic Duct Ductus Thoracicus 


IJ horn (Egyptian) f 
Terman Black) ts Oe”. 
(Chriſt's) . Paliurus 
(Haw) ina Alba, and 


c 
f P 
( hie) Meſpilus 
(Rox) L ycium Buxi Folio 


_ 


( Indian) Lycium 
(Apple? Stramonium 
(Coat's) Tragacantha 
( Sallow) Rhamnoides 
Buck's) f 
| — | e, 
Thorough Wax * Pcrfoliata 
Throat (ulc rated) | E; 
...-(putrid ſore) | © nogina 
( malignant) : 3 
Wort (Ameri- Cardinalis 
can) Flos 
6 lf F017 (Great) Cervicara 
J hruſh Apbthæ 
(Golden) I&terus 
Thunder Bolt Belemnites 
Thyme. Thymus 
(Wild) Serpillum 
(Maſtich) Marum 
(O1l of) Origanum 
Tick Ricinus 
TA: Stannum 
Tincal | Borax 
Tincar 
Tinglaſs Biſmuthum 
Tincture of Gold Aurum Pot abile 
. of Metals Electrum Minerale 
Toad | Bufo 
Stone. : Bufonites 
Flax Cymbalaria Linaria 
Tobacco Nicotiana | 
Toddy Tree Mamei 
Tolu (Balſam) Tolutanum 
Tongue Lingua 
tied Ancylogloſſum 
Birds Lingua Avis 
— Lingua Cervin 
onie + Tonic s 
7 Pills of Becher Aicites 
Tooth 8 Dens 
(Dog's) Dens Caninus 
Shell Dentalium 
Wort ( Mathiolus's) Orobanche 
Wort Set foil Dentaria 
Stone Gloſſop: tra 
+ $5 Odontalgia 
Toothing Dentitio 
Tophs _, Gumma, Lues Venerca 
Tortoiſe Chelone 
Touch Tactus 
Noli me tangere, & 
. f Per ſicaria 
Tourniquet Torcular 
Tower Muſtard T urritis 
CES ; f Atragene, Clema- 
Traveller's Joy 11 
Free Arbor 
Treacle (Engliſh) Chamzdrys 
(Muſtard) Thlaſpi Verum 
Trefoil Trifolium 


U 


R D 


Trefoil (Sweet Lotus Urbana| Vetch (Silk) "I 
a 8 wy | Medicago Aa et N Wo; 
inki alchet 
1 en 11 Lama (Milk) Polygala 
| ( Hare's Foot) I.agopus (Sri Head) Onobyychis 
Trinity Graſs Lagopus (Crimſon Graſs) | Niffolia 
Troches (Ama- Amazonium Paſ (Horſe Shoe) Ferrum Equinum 
zon's) tillus 1 (Kidney) Anthyllis 
PFrochite Entrochus Vine ö ; Vitis 
Truffles Amanita (wild) Bryonia & Pareira Brava 
Trumpet Flower Bignonia] Flower | Ocnanthe 
Trumpeter's Muſcle Buccinator | Vinegar - F } 1 
Frunk : Caudex of the four Thieves 
Tulip ; Tulipa Violet Viola, Hottonia 
Tree Magnol:a | Virgins Bower Clematitis 
Tupelo Tree Arbor in Aqua Naſcens Diſeaſe Chloroſis 
Ll urbith Alypum, Apium | Vitriol of Venus As 
Mineral Merc. Emet. Flav. | Voice (Loſs of) Aphonia 
Turmeric Curcuma Vomica Abſceſs of the Lungs 
Turnep Rapa a W ; 
French Bunias 41 f 
ratoſole ict & Heliotropinm : capa e 
Furpentine Terebinthina | Walkin Am 8 
Tutſan Androſzmum Wall-Flower heit 
* . 
r . Venereal Lues Venerea 
Twin Geminus . Wort Tithymalus 
Twins Przſentatio | Waſhes Lavere 
Water Aqua 
U Leaf Hydrophyllon 
Ulcer Ulcus Flag „ 
(Fgyptian) gyptia Ulcera Pepper Perſicaria 
(Syrian) Agyptia Ulcera Wort Tithymalus | 
(Venercal) Lues Venerea of Saturn Plumbum 
Ulnar Artery Cubitalis Arteria Barbadoes ' Citronella 
Ulnar Nerve  Cubitalis |, Spirituous diſtilled Aqua 
Umber Aſchia | Cupreous Calx 
Ureter Renes Lime Aqua & Calx 
Urine Urine Chalk 
Difficulty of - Dyfuria| Sulphureous 
Obſtruction of Dyſuria C halybeate 
Heat of Dyſuria Sea | Aqua 
Suppreſled Iſchuria Bitter Purging 
Bloody Urina Alkaline 
Incontinent Urina Medicinal | 
Urchin Echinus Black Cherry  Amygdalus 
Uterine Elixir Myrrha Treacle 
Uterines Uteraria Epidemic Alexiteria 
Alexiterial Milk +} 
Ws 8 | ers oa 5 8 A cidule 
Ky A rociden- Simple diſtil- J Ocetoſa & | 
Vagina (bearing down) | Vagiua led P 1 
Valerian Valeriana | Wax h Sh Cera 
Celtic Nardus Celtica in the Ears Cerumen Auris 
Greek Polemonium] Waxen Vein Ludus Helmontii 
Swall Valerianel a] Wayfaring Tree viburnum 
Vegeto Mineral Water Plumbum | Weaning h AblaQatio | 
Temes ; Venz | Wearineſs Copos 
Velvet (black) Spodium Arabum | Weed (Sea Alga 
Venercal Diſeaſe Lues 8 Welding Malus Sylveſtris 
, Carduus Fullonum | Wen Nzvus 
Wan Sylveſtris Whale Cetus 
Comb Scandix | Wheat Triticum 
Shell Concha Venerea Purple Cow's Melampyrum 
Verdegreaſe As & Arugo| Whelk - Buccinum 
Verjuice Malus Sylveſtr's & 18 Whelps (Oil of) Catellorum Oleum 
Vermecelli | Triticum | M hetitone Te Cos 
V: vain Verbena | Whey Lac 
Vetch Victia | White Food Citus Albus 
(Butter) Er- Swelling Spina Ventoſa 
(Portugal Baſtard Milk) 1 Whiteneſs Albedo 


X. 


Whites Fluor Albus 
Whiting Aſellus Mollis 
Whitloe | Paronichia 
Whortles (white) Mleſpilus 
| Berries (Bear's) Uva Urſi 
„ 437.21 | Chamzlz, Laureola 
Widow Wail >” emina | 
Wild Kat Agreſtis 
Wilding Malus Sylveſtris 
Willow (common white) Sali 
Dutch) "ag 
78 Myrtus Braban- 
(sweet) { tica & Eleagnus 
Herb Lyſimachia 
. (Hooded) Caſſida 
Wind Flower Anemone 
Wind Pipe Aſpera Arteria 
Wine Vinum 
(a ſubſtitute for) Acetoſa 
Stone | Tartarum 
Wing Ala 
Winter Green Pyrola 
Winter's Bark Winteranus Cortex 
Woad Glaſtum 
(Indian) Indicum 
| Aranca . 
I Aconitum, Anthora, I u- 
Bane patia, Bufonitis & Do- 
50 ronicum 
Claw Lycopodium 
Womb : Uterus 
Retroverſion of the Pro i. 
Inverſion of the 5 IR 
Falling down of the dentia 
Mouth of the Os Internum 
Wonderful Plant Nepenthes 
Woodbind Caprifolium 
Woodlice Aſelli 
Wool Lana 
| (Salamander's) Amianihus 
| | (Sord or grealy) Lana Succida 
| Worm Graſs „ Anthelmia 
Worm wood Abſinthium 
| (salt of) Alcali 
Worms . Vermes 
(a Deception for) Aloides 
the Slow) il 
(the Blind) Seen 
Seed Santonicum 
Seed (white) Corallina 
(Guiney) 
(Tape) T Dracuncli | 
| (Solitary) | 
(Earth) LumbricusTerreſtrig 
Wound Vulnus 
Wort (Dorias) Doria 
(Clown's) Panax Coloni 
(Hercules's) Paſtinaca 
Wrack Alga & Kali 
Wrake Alga 
Wriſt Carpus 
FF 
Narrow Millefolium 
Yawning -  Ofcitatio 
Yeaſt Fermentum 
Yellow Fever Bilioſus Febris 
Yew Tree  Taxus 
2 
Zaſſer Cobaltum 
Zail Berozail 
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